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THOT   AND   FREIA.* 


A     ROMANCE    OF    THE     SPIRIT     LAND 


BY    L.    MARIA    CHILD. 


There  is  nought  within,  and  nought  without ; 

For  whatever  ia  in,  will  out. 

Haste  thou  then  to  leam  in  season 

This  plain-published  mystic  reason. — Goethe, 


The  earnest  longing  of  man  to  understand  the 
origin  of  nature  and  himself,  his  anxious  question- 
ing of  the  infinite  and  fearful  listening  to  echoes 
from  the  invisible,  has,  in  all  ages  and  portions  of 
the  world,  "  peopled  space  with  life  and  mystical 
predominance." 

In  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  instead  of  Gre- 

cian  Nymphs  and  Naiades,  this  instinct  has  given 

Mrth  to  misty  spectres'and  wandering  giant  ghosts. 
>    Instead  of  Arabian  Fairies,  they  have  filled  the 

earth  with  subterranean  dwarfs  and  goblins  of  un- 
couth shape.  With  them,  the  Peris  of  Persia  have 
taken  a  wilder  form  in  the  Aasgaardsreja — spirits 
not  good  enough  for  heaven,  or  bad  enough  for  hell, 
and  so  condemned  to  ride  about,  while  the  world 
lasts,  on  furious  black  horses  with  red-hot  bridles. 
Of  these,  the  proudest  and  sternest  was  Thot. 
In  height  and  siie,  he  towered  a  giant  among  the 
spirits  around  him.    Strong  and  sinewy,  like   a 
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*  In  the  Mjthobgy  of  the  North,  Freia  it  the  Godden  of 
Love,  or  Feeling ;  likewise  of  the  Spring.  She  ia  passion- 
iitely  enamoffed  of  Muaic.  Thot  U  lynoDymoui  with  Art, 
Beience,  or  Skill. 
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man  of  iron,  with  an  eye  that  looked  as  if  he 
thought  creation  was  his  anvil,  on  which  he  could 
fashion  all  things.  From  the  troop  of  the  Aas- 
gaardsreja he  stood  aloof,  except  when  he  needed 
them  as  slaves  to  do  his  bidding.  In  their  restless 
wanderings  and  busy  malice  he  look  no  share,  but 
ever  dwelt  apart,  amid  the  cloud  shadows  of  Nilf- 
heim,  the  world  of  mist.  If  he  had  ever  inhabited 
a  body  on  the  earth,  no  tradition  was  left  concern- 
ing it.  The  spirits  from  the  must  ancient  world  had 
been  questioned^  but  none  knew  whence  he  came. 
A  tradition  had  been  handed  down  among  them, 
that  he  had  never  been  a  mortal,  hut  was  one  of 
the  council  of  the  eternal  gods,  cast  out  from  the 
glorious  valley  of  Ida,  because  he  had  sought  to 
use  heavenly  arcana  to  advance  his  own  power  in 
opposition  to  the  Supreme.  The  boldest  durst  ask 
him  no  questions  of  his  orii^in,  but  tlie  dark  spirit 
knew  well  their  tradition  concerning  him. 

Gloomily  and  moodily  dwelt  he  amid  the  fogs  of 
Nilf  heim,  and  the  burden  of  his  thought  was  ever, 
"  Why  cannot  I  make  a  world  for  myself?  When 
I  listened  to  Freia's  song,  in  the  Vale  of  Ida,  it 
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Kvealed  to  me  the  distanoea  of  the  planets.  From 
her  harp,  I  heard  the  tones  to  which  the  trees  grow, 
and  the  hlossoms  onlbld ;  and  with  the  tones  came 
!•  me  the  primeval  words  whispered  into  the 
heart  of  each  tree,  and  blossom,  and  gem,  at  the 
moment  of  its  creation ;  the  word  which  gave  them 
being,  and  which  thef  most  forever  obey.  I  bom- 
ed  with  intense  desire  to  press  forthcr  into  the  in- 
most heart  of  sU  being,  and  team  the  one  primeval 
tone,  in  the  one  primeval  word,  from  which  flowed 
the  universe.  Then  was  I  exiled  from  the  glorious 
valley,  and  giants  now  guard  its  rainbow  bridge, 
thac  I  cannot  again  pass  over." 

The  strong  spirit  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
and  a  feeling  of  sorrow  came  over  him,  as  he  mur- 
mured, "Oh,  Freia,  would  I  could  hear  ihse  again ! 
Many  of  the  words  remain,  but  ihe  tones  are  lost. 
Alas,  that  I  ever  wished  to  use  them  to  compel 
creation." 

As  he  spoke,  he  cast  his  eyes  toward  the  south, 
where  lay  Mispelheim,  the  region  of  warmth  and 
lighL  A  broad  arch,  as  of  burnished  gold,  en  me 
up  from  the  horison,  and  cast  its  splendor  on  the 
wilderness  below.  From  the  arch,  shot  up  vast 
columns  of  amber  light,  and  met  at  the  xenith  of 
the  heavens,  in  a  radiant  crown  of  revolving  stars. 
From  this  descended  a  long  waving  festoon  of 
luminoua  thread  ;  and  in  it  swung,  lightly  as  o  bird 
in  a  wind-tossed  vine,  a  woman  of  dazxling  beauty. 
It  was  Frelo,  goddessof  love  and  music ;  she  who 
carries  in  her  heart  a  spark  of  fire  from  the  central 
altor  of  the  universe,  and  gives  it  furth  in  scintilla- 
tionfi,  which  men  call  genius  and  inspiration. 

Thot  gfi2ei]  upon  her  with  kindling  eyes,  and 
stretched  his  arms  eogcrly  toward  her.  She 
smiled  upon  him,  and  the  reflection  lighted  up  the 
fogs  of  Nilfheim  with  a  thousand  rainbows.  **  The 
tones !  the  tones,  my  beloved !  Play  them  ogain,*' 
exclaimed  he,  imploringly.  She  touched  her  harp, 
and  ilie  air  was  filled  with  its  vibrations,  as  if  the 
stars  sang  together,  and  the  gentle  winds  breathed 
a  soft  melodious  accompaniment.  The  exiled 
spirit  listened  like  one  entranced.  The  music 
swayed  his  soul,  os  the  southern  breeze  stirs  the 
young  foliage  of  spring.  '*  That  restores  to  me 
the  life  and  the  power,"  said  he,  joyfully.  Then 
came  over  him  again  the  wish  to  compel  all  things ; 
to  create  a  world  by  his  own  almighty  skill.  "  If 
I  only  knew  the  primeval  wonl  of  her  life," 
thought  he,  *^  if  I  could  make  her  my  slave,  then 
could  I  easily  create  a  fitting  dwelling  for  myself, 
and  chase  those  proud  deities  from  their  valley  of 
golden  forests,  to  the  cold  derii  fogs  of  Nilf- 
heim." 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  the 
music  died  away  in  a  wailing  cadence ;  light  fleecy 
clouds  fell  like  a  curtain  before  the  goddess ;  the 
gMen  arch  sunk  behind  the  horizon;  one  lit- 


tle floating  cloud  caught  the  departing  gleam,  and 
lingered  for  a  moment, 

**  Like  a  singing  lark, 
With  morning  brigbmess  on  its  downy  breast," 

then  melted  in  the  air. 

After  this  glorious  vision,  the  treeless  wilder- 
ness, the  spectral  rocks,  the  cold  dark  fogs,  seemed 
more  dismal  than  ever.  Thot  threw  himself  on 
his  face,  and  bit  the  ground  in  gloomy  atem  defi- 
ance. Thus  remained  he  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
Aaagaardsreja,  as  they  paaaed  the  bordera  of  Nilf- 
heim, aaid  in  whiapered  murmura,  *'  The  proud 
one  haa  yielded." 

But  when  he  heard  the  tramp  of  their  horaes, 
he  started  on  his  feet,  and  stood  with  folded  arms, 
looking  out  sullenly  through  the  murky  vapora,  on 
the  dreary  waate  around  him.  *'  She  came  when  I 
called  her ;  again  ahall  she  come  at  my  bidding,** 
ssid  he,  haughtily.  He  fixed  his  gaze  where  the 
light  had  vanished,  and  with  a  alow  firm  voice, 
uttered,  **  Freia !  Life  of  my  power,  appear 
again ! " 

When  he  had  repeated  it  thrice,  with  strong  con- 
centration of  soul,  the  edge  of  the  horizon  gleamed 
tremblingly,  and  Freia  slowly  aroee  ;  not  as  before, 
in  a  luminous  temple,  and  resplendent  with  hea- 
venly beouty,  but  faint,  shadowy,  and  vanishing, 
like  the  moon* sickle  veiled  in  clouds,  aa  ahe  passes 
away  over  the  western  hills.  *'The  harp!  The 
harp ! "  said  he :  "  I  heM*ech  thee,  let  me  hear  those 
tones  again/'  The  arma  of  the  figure  waved  feebly, 
like  the  shadow  of  a  vine  in  the  moonlight,  but 
there  came  nn  sound. 

The  dark  brow  of  the  apirit  grew  darker.  "  For- 
ever mocked  with  shadows  ! "  exclaimed  he,  an- 
grily :  *'  But  I  have  learned  aomewhat  of  the  aecret 
I  would  jienetrate.  She  came,  though  reluctantly, 
at  the  coininnnd  of  my  will.  Is  Will  then  the 
central  life  ?— the  primeval  word,  from  which  elec- 
tricity had  being  ? " 

As  he  mused,  a  self-concious  smile  passed  over 
his  face.  From  that  day  he  pondered  more  deeply 
than  ever  the  half-forgotten  secrets  of  the  immor- 
tal valley,  and  Bought  to  complete  his  power  by 
spells  and  incontationa  learned  from  spectral  spirits 
of  the  mist  On  the  sand  around  him  were  scrawled 
squarea,  angles,  and  circles;  the  intervals  of  sound 
marked  in  figures;  and  every  where  the  algebraic 
X  atanding  for  the  unknown  quantity. 

At  last,  when  he  deemed  the  charm  complete,  he 
called  the  Aaagaardsreja,  and  demanded  of  them 
their  strongest  and  fleetest  steed.  They  brought 
him  a  black  hor?e  of  giant  size,  but  nimble  as  the 
lightning.  When  the  spirit  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
mane,  the  powerful  animal  trembled  in  every  joint, 
and  from  his  eyes  went  forth  a  lurid  flame.  The 
Aaagaardsreja  looked  at  each  other  significantly. 
<< Depart!"   exclaimed    Thot,   fat   a  thundering 
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▼oiee,  and  they  scattered  like  the  winds  of  a  tempest. 
Then,  with  a  deep,  slow  Toice,  he  muttered  the 
spell,  which  was  to  bring  Freia  into  his  power,  and 
extort  from  her  the  primeval  word  of  her  being. 
No  light  came  ,np  from  Mispelheim,  no  rainbows 
touched  the  fogs  of  Nilf  heim ;  but  close  by  his 
side  stood  Freia,  glittering  with  a  cold  metallic 
splendor.  He  sei2ed  her,  and  mounting  the  fiery 
steed,  went  off  like  a  storm-bird  across  the  moan- 
tains  and  over  the  billows.  A  veild  chorus  of  laugh- 
ter, from  subterranean  spirits,  rose  from  the  earth, 
and  the  distant  mountains  broke  it  into  mocking 
echoes. 

7  he  horse  and  his  rider  stopped  in  the  midst  of 
dense  forests,  on  a  far  distant  shore.  The  instant 
they  dismounted,  the  elfish  horse,  with  a  loud  im- 
patient  snort,  sprang  from  the  ground,  aird  disap- 
peared  behind  the  horizon  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Thot  looked  around  him  and  sighed  deeply.  "  We 
are  alone  in  the  New  World  across  the  ocean," 
said  he,  *'  of  which  I  have  overheard  such  roman- 
tic tales  from  the  Iceland  and  Norwegian  boatmen, 
who  have  been  drifted  to  its  shores.  Perhaps  I 
should  hnve  done  well  to  bind  the  steed  by  a  magic 
spell;  for  who  knows  whether  I  may  not  wish 
myself  back,  even  to  the  fogs  of  Nilf  httim  ?  '*  He 
gazed  on  the  beautiful  solitude  with  an  oppressed 
feeling.  "  Freia,*'  said  he,  soothingly,  "  forgive 
me  that  I  have  compelled  thy  service.  Here  will 
I  make  a  world  more  beautiful  than  any  thou  hast 
seen.  I  can  create  all  forms,  for  I  have  studied 
well  the  laws  of  their  being.'*  A  peal  of  laughter 
came  from  under  the  ground,  and  died  away  in  the 
distance.  <*  Ha !  subterranean  spirits  here,  too ! " 
he  exclaimed.  **  Let  them  beware  bow  they  cross 
my  path." 

He  smiled  scornfully,  and  stooping  down  marked 
figures  on  the  ground.  Then  muttering  an  incan- 
tation, with  measured  rhythm,  he  stamped  thrice, 
and  the  earth  opened,  and  received  him  and  his 
companion.  «•  Now,  Freia,  tune  thy  harp,"  said 
he ;  "for  here  will  I  fashion  a  world  of  my  own ; 
and  thy  tones  must  restore  to  me  the  forgotten 
primeval  words." 

"  I  have  no  harp,"  replied  Freia. 

"  Why  hast  thou  not  brought  it  7''  said  he,  angrily. 

Trembling  under  the  glance  of  his  fierce  eyes, 
sihe  answered,  "  It  was  not  permitted." 

He  clenched  his  fists,  and  drew  his  breath  hard. 

•*  Not  thus  shall  the  gods  defeat  me,*'  said  he, 
with  haughty  defiance :  **  I  will  make  for  thee  a 
harp,  and  on  it  thou  shah  repeat  the  tones." 

He  fashioned  an  instrmnent,  and  commanded 
her  to  play.  Bat  when  she  touched  the  strings,  he 
knocked  it  rudely  fitmi  her  hand,  and  said,  •<  Thon 
art  Kke  a  peasant  giri  with  her  langoleik.*    Give 
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me  the  tones  I  heard  in  Ida,  or  when  thoa  earnest  to 
me  a  vision  of  beauty,  from  the  golden  shores  of 
Mispelheim."  But  ever  as  she  tried,  he  grew  more 
angry.  She  wept  and  said,  "  Alas,  I  do  not  kn4lir 
the  tones  whereof  you  speak." 

He  took  the  harp  and  swept  the  strings  with  a 
strong  impatient  hand,  but  the  harsh  sounds  grated 
painfully  on  his  ear.  Leaning  against  a  rock,  he 
gazed  upward  in  silent  thought.  The  moon  looked 
down  upon  him  mournfully,  through  the  cleft  by 
which  he  had  descended.  It  spoke  to  him  of  the 
vale  of  Ida,  and  sliowed  dim  forms  of  glory  in 
the  air.  Oppressed  with  the  half-revealed  visitm, 
he  drew  a  long  sigh.  Ilis  breath  passed  over  the 
strings  of  the  harp  and  they  gave  iEolian  warblings 
of  the  half-remembered  tones.  With  sddden  joy, 
he  said, "  Freia,  if  thou  hast  fbrgotten,  I  can  teaoh 
thee  the  tones  of  Ida."  He  touched  the  strings, 
but  quite  other  tones  came  forth — tones  that  dwell 
only  in  the  extremities  of  form,  far  tirom  the  central 
heart.  He  threw  down  the  instrument,  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.  After  a  long  time,  he  saiil, 
sadly,  **  Freia,  if  thou  hast  forgotten  the  music  of 
our  divine  home,  canst  thou  not  at  least  play 
me  the  melody,  which  just  now  went  over  the  harp, 
when  I  wist  not  of  its  coming  1  ** 

*'  Ah,  thot  is  well,"  he  said,  os  she  touched  the 
strings.  '*  That  is  the  voice  of  moonlight.  Prac- 
tiw  it  well,  Freia.  I  wilt  learn  it  and  repeat  it  to 
thee ;  and  then  thou  wilt  not  forget  it."  He  took 
the  harp  and  played,  but  Freia  shook  her  head  and 
murmured,  **  It  speaks  no  longer  what  the  moon- 
light sung." 

"Take  the  accursed  langoleik,"  he  answered: 
"  I  will  not  trouble  myself  with  its  uncertain  voicps. 
I  will  create  forms,  and  then  compel  the  tones 
that  give  them  life.  But,  Freia,  thou  who  wert 
once  so  radiant,  how  dim  thou  art.  Merely  the 
gleam  of  thy  golden  hair  would  once  have  lighten- 
ed all  this  region,  like  the  moon  at  its  full,  and  now 
all  around  thee  is  twilight  shadow."  Fixing  his 
eyes  upon  hers,  he  repeated  a  spell  he  had  learned  of 
the  Aasgaardsreja,  and  her  form  began  to  radiate 
a  blue  metallic  light. 

"  Now  I  will  give  thee  a  token  of  my  power,"  he 
said.  He  remained  silent  for  a  long  time,  tracing 
figures  on  the  ground ;  then  to  each  figure  he 
whispered  a  word.  HThere  was  a  low  grumbling 
underground,  which  gradually  increased  to  wild 
uproar.  Freia  stopped  her  ears,  and  shuddering, 
exclaimed : 

"  Surely  there  is  a  tempest  near,  hurling  down 
masses  of  stone  from  the  mountains." 

Slowly  the  sounds  died  away,  rumbling  in  the 
distaoce. 

"  Now  look  up,"  said  Thot ;  and  a  proud  smile 
rested  on  his  features.  She  raised  her  eyes.  Lo ! 
the  cave  in  which  they  stood  had  stretched  out  inter* 
mhmbly.    High  above  their  beads  was  a  broad  sky 
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The  AsagamrdtRJa  pltyed  with  thy  prpmm* 
tuotu  pride.  They  gave  to  one  of  their  own  nam* 
her  the  appemrance  of  iny  form.  It  was  the  apirit 
of  a  Northern  poeteas,  who  traded  with  the  divine 
gift  of  aong,  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  wealthy  iarla. 
Therefore  waa  ahe  condemned,  aa  a  punishment, 
to  wander  with  the  Aaagoardareja,  who  placed  her 
in  thy  power,  to  do  thy  bidding  aa  ahe  beat  could. 
Me  thou  couldet  not  bind  for  a  moment.  If  thoo 
eouldtt  fetter  me  with  thy  trianglea  and  aquarea, 
theoniverae  would  atop  ita  moiiona.  Thou  and  I, 
dear  Thot,  are  one  from  all  rtemiiy.  Thou  hast 
made  this  mournful  separation,  by  revetaing  the 
divine  lawa  of  our  being.  Thou  hast  thought  to 
create  the  outward,  and  then  compel  the  inward 
to  give  it  life.  But  the  inward  forma  the  outward, 
and  thua  only  can  the  outward  live.  Seeat  thou 
not  that  all  thy  worka  are  mere  fragmentary  accre- 
tiona  from  thinga  already  created  ?  AH  thy  circles 
and  meaaured  intervals  took  form  fr6ro  the  tones  of 
my  harp  ;  but  not  by  the  triangles  and  the  figures 
can  the  forgotten  melodies  be  reatored.  I  alao 
know  not  whence  they  are.  They  come  to  roe 
from  the  inmost  ahrine,  and  1  transmit  them,  ask- 
ing no  questions.  Thus  let  them  flow  into  thee ; 
then  spontaneously  and  silently,  without  eflfurt  or 
noise,  all  thy  forms  shall  live.  When  thou  sincerely 
longed  for  the  inward  life,  I  came  to  thee  from  Mia- 
pelheim,  and  played  rich  harmonics ;  which  alao 
were  given  to  me,  as  I  gave  them  to  thee.  Again, 
when  thou  wert  gazing  humbly  upward,  I  played, 
on  the  moonlight  rays,  warbliugs  that  reveoled 
to  thee  far  more  than  all  thy  circles  and  squares. 
All  thy  labor  gives  thee  but  broken  ond  insignifi- 
cant fragments  of  that  wisdom,  which  came  to  thee 
in  perpetual  revelation  in  thy  gloriooa  home.'' 

"  But  I  am  exiled  thence,'*  aighed  Thot,  *'  and 
how  can  I  return  ? " 

**  Renounce  thy  pride.  Cease  thy  vain  eflbrta 
to  compel  the  inward  by  outward  lawa.  Be  aim- 
ply  willing  to  receive  through  me,  aa  I  receive 
through  the  All -pervading." 

*'  But  I  am  imprisoned  here.  When  shall  the 
penance  ceaae  ?  "  he  asked. 

"If  thou  art  humble,  and  willing  to  strive  no 
more  with  thy  outward  laws,  a  long  aleep  will  come 
over  thee,  and  I  shall  be  permiied  to  reveal  many 
things  to  thee  in  dreanfs.  At  last,  there  will  be  bom 
on  earth  a  child  strong  enough  to  receive  thy  spirit, 
and  delicate  enough  to  be  pervaded  by  mine. 
The  echoes  of  ray  harp  shall  glide  into  his  soul 
from  all  created  forma.  The  graaa  shall  whisper  to 
him  the  primeval  tone  from  which  its  being  came ; 
the  birds  shall  warble  it  ;  the  vines  shall  dance  it  to 
him  ;  the  flowers  sigh  it  forth  in  fragrance ;  the 
cataract  and  the  sea  tell  it  to  his  secret  ear,  with 
their  stormy  voices;  the  moonlight  shall  sing  it 
with  a  mournful  mystery ;  and  the  stars  breathe  it 
with  a  solemn  sound.     Ho  will  sufler  more  than 


others ;  for  all  discords  will  jar  upon  him,  and  the 
hard  world  will  cruah  hia  aenaitive  heart,  aa  keen 
winda  cut  the  delicate  blossom.  But  if  he  is  true 
to  his  mission,  there  remains  for  him  a  glorious 
recompense." 

•*  And  what  shall  this  mission  be  ? " 

"  To  be  strong  in  manhood,  and  yet  remain  a 
child  in  spirit.  To  let  Nature  breathe  through  his 
ooul,  as  the  wind  through  a  tree.  To  believe  all 
ahe  telle  him,  and  reveal  it  in  immortal  muaic." 

•*  And  why  must  my  return  to  Ida  depend  on 
hia  faithful  perfurmonce  of  this  mission?" 

"  Because  ihroug!i  him  we  may  become  again 
united.  Both  thou  and  I  most  pervade  hia  being 
I  will  give  him  tone,  and  thou  shall  give  him  power. 
But  if  thoo  sbouldst  tempt  him  with  thy  outward 
laws  constraining  the  inward  life,  thoo  will  give  him 
petrified  forms  for  creations,  and  thus  destroy  hia 
mission.** 

«'  When  shall  this  chUd  be  bom  7  " 

*'  When  he  comes  into  a  mortal  body,  thou  shall 
be  wakened  with  a  guahing,  gladsome  aoand,and 
aee  before  thee  a  aemi-circio  of  columns,  with  a 
pure  transparent  fountain  in  their  centre*  This 
shall  be  to  thee  a  token  of  his  birth." 

a  •  *  •  • 

Not  easily  did  the  rebellious  spirit  leara  humility 
and  faith.  Again  and,  again,  the  old  temptation 
came  over  him,  and  he  asked  scornfully.  "  Why 
should  I  receive  from  her  ?  She  understands  not  the 
laws  of  her  own  being.** 

"  No,'*  replied  a  gentle,  tuneful  voice ;  "  but  she 
obeys  them." 

At  laet,  the  fierce  diacord  became  harmoniaed, 
and  peaceful  alumber  atole  over  Thot.  When  he 
awoke,  the  cavem  was  bright  as  day.  A  semi-circle 
of  beautifiil  columns  stood  before  him,  and  in  the 
centre  leaped  up  a  pure  transparent  fountain.  A 
voice  from  within  the  sparkling  watera  said,  "  To- 
day, a  babe  is  bom,  where  rock-sheltered  Bergen 
looks  out  on  the  surging  billows  of  the  German 
Ocean.  His  soul  must  be  filled  with  thy  straggling 
aspirationa  to  re-produce  all  Nature.  But  he  must 
receive  all  from  Freja'a  harp  and  not  begin  outwaid, 
as  thou  hast  done.  He  must  bring  to  the  New 
World  all  those  primeval  tones,  the  utterance  of 
which  thou  hast  here  so  proudly  labored  to  compel. 
But  he  must  not  himself  seek  to  know  the  secrets 
he  reveals.  Nature  will  amile  gracioualy  on  her 
trusting  child,  and  fold  him  warmly  to  her  heart. 
Then  ahalt  thou  and  Freia  be  united  in  the  halls  of 
Gladheim.** 

Cheeriully  did  the  spirit  arise  in  his  renewed 
strength,  of  which  humility  waa  the  inward  name. 
A  light  went  before  him,  and  showed  where  subter- 
ranean genii  had  rolled  away  the  rocks,  and  formed 
a  new  opening  into  the  upper  world. 

As  the  sunbeams  greeted  his  dazzled  eyea,  the 
earth  seemed  covered  with  a  veil  of  flowing  gold. 
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and  for  a  moment  he  thought  he  had  retained  to 
the  region  of  the  immortals.  But  to  the  mountains 
of  Norway  he  first  must  wend  his  way,  no  longer 
to  dwell  among  the  fogs  of  Nilf  heim. 

His  subterranean  workshop  still  remains,  with   > 
its  mountains   and  its  rivers,  its  waterfalls  and 
stars,  its  church  and  tomb,  its  gudiing  fountain, 
and  its  marvellous  grottoes  of  Mrj  frost-work. 

Men  call  it  Mammoth  Cave. 

•  «  •  •  « 

Strong  and  fipee  grew  the  mountain  child. 
Even  in  his  cradle  he  felt  the  gliding  presence  of 
the  tuneful  one  ;  but  when  he  smiled  in  his  infant 
sleep,  they  knew  not  that  he  heard  sweet  tones 
from  an  invisible  harp.  As  he  grew  older,  the 
insects  drummed  and  fifed  to  him ;  the  star-points 
played  to  him  with  a  twinkling  sound  ;  the  golden 


grain  waved  to  him  in  moiio ;  and  firom  the  dance  of 
the  vines  he  learned  the  melodious  tune  of  their  life. 
He  believed  all  the  moon  and  the  stars  told  him  ; 
and  therefore  they  revealed  much.  In  manhood  he 
remained  a  child,  and  still  laughed  and  wept  when 
the  birds  mocked  his  warblings,  because  they  heard 
in  them  the  tuneful  mystery  of  their  being.  Men 
fain  would  have  fettered  his  free  spirit,  and  given 
him  ereeds  inacead  of  tones.  But  above  all  their 
din  sounded  mors  and  more  clearly  Freia's  harp  ; 
and  Thot  urged  him  ever  to  beware  of  petrifac- 
tions, to  receive  the  inward  life  unquestioning,  and 
let  it  flow  out  into  its  own  harmonious  forms. 

The  minstrel  of  the  North  performed  his  mission 
with  ardent  freedom  and  a  brave  simplicity ;  and 
Thot  and  Freia  were  united  forever  in  the  golden 
groves  of  Ida. 


WILT    THOU    FORGET    MB? 


BT    EDWASn    J.    FOSTBR. 


Wilt  thou  forget  me-^when  the  spring-flowers 
waken. 

Bursting  the  spirit-chain  that  bound  their  birth. 
When  every  leaf,  by  the  young  zephyrs  shaken. 

Shall  pour  its  hallowed  incense  richly  forth. 
Will  not  some  sweet  bud*s  passionate  revealing 

Still  whisper  softly  of  the  past  to  thee— 
Will  not  its  spirit-language,  gently  stealing. 

Blush  through  the  leaves,  and  bid  thee  think  of 
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Wilt  thou  forget  me— wMh  the  summer  breezes 
Waft  over  sea  and  earth  the  sweets  then  thrown. 

And  every  wave  that  lifts  its  white  crest  seizes 
The  breathing  chaple IS,  ere  their  spells  be  flown. 


To  twine  within  its  snow-white  feathery  wreathings 

That,  falling,  veil  in  misty  drapery 
The  sea's  fair  bosom — will  no  gentle  breathings 

Blend  with  its  sighs,  and  bid  thee  think  of  me  f 

Wilt  thou  forget  me — when  the  wintry  fountains 

Are  chained  amid  their  wild,  impetuous  flow ; 
When  streamlets  linger,  ice-bound,  on  the  moun- 
tains, 

Nor  leap  all  sparkling  to  the  rocks  below  ; 
When  on  the  hearth  the  wood-fire  bright  is  blazing. 

Where  we  have  sat  nor  marked  the  swift  houn 
flee, 
When  on  my  vacant  seat  in  silence  gazing — 

Say  wilt  thou  then  in  silence  think  of  me  ? 


WHEN. SILENT   GROWS  THE    PLAINTIVE   LAY. 
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And  when  the  stream  of  sound 
Wluch  overflowed  the  soul,  had  passed  away, 
A  consciousness  survived  that  it  had  felt. 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  gentle  thoughts, 
Which  cannot  die  and  will  not  be  destroyed. — Wordsworth. 


When  silent  grows  theplaintive  lay. 

Or  the  gay  song  is  o*er, 
O  think  not,  as  it  dies  away 

Like  waves  along  the  shore  — 
That  rapture  tongue  can  never  tell. 

Oblivion  can  control, 
Though  sense  has  lost  the  vocal  spell. 

It  lingers  in  the  soul. 

It  mingles  with  thought's  quiet  stream, 

Makes  musical  its  flow, 
Lights  fancy  with  a  starry  gleam, 

And  deepens  feeling's  glow ; 


How  rich  the  trace  of  Autumn*s  blight 

Upon  the  forest  lies ! 
So  leaves  harmonious  delight 

Bright  tokens  as  it  flies. 

There  is  an  alchemy  divine 

Within  the  noble  heart, 
That  gamen  for  its  inmost  dirine 

The  gold  of  tunefiil  art. 
The  soul  from  melody's  deep  tide 

Beare  ofi*  a  holy  spell. 
That  whispers  when  the  song  has  died 

Like  ocean's  moaning  shell 
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OMj  MATCH-KAKIMO  AT  PBILABBLFHIA. 


BT    JOHK    VIAL. 


Maxha! 

Do  huab— ^pt'fl  reading. 

Mamtna  ! 

Well,  vrell— whaf •  bebj  want  now  f 

Him  wanth  to  laugh,  mamma. 

Very  well,  dear — ^laugii. 

Him  tant  laugh,  mamma. 

Can't  laugh !    And  why  not,  pray  T 

Taufh,  mamma. 

Tauth !— tauth  what,  baby  1 

Taoth  papa — ahaking  hia  little  head,  aa  if  he 
would  shake  it  oflP—teepa  a  matin  a  noith — naughty 
papa! 

Naughty  papa !  naughty  baby,  more  like !  aaid 
the  mother — ^giggling  and  making  mouths  at  the 
boy ;  while  the  father,  a  serious-looking,  middle- 
aged  man,  shut  the  book  softly — ^it  was  the  Bible, 
and  he  had  been  reading  to  his  little  ones,  with 
great  naturalness  and  simplicity,  about  Joseph  and 
his  brethren — and  looking  up  at  hia  young  and 
beauiiful  wife,  with  eyes  brimful  of  reverential  ten- 
derness, began  smoothing  the  hair  of  a  little  imp 
who  had  just  tumbled  head  over  heels  into  her  lap ; 
najghty  baby!  to  call  such  beautiful  reading  a 
noise  i 

Naughty  mamma  I  repeated  the  boy,  trying  to 
get  one  leg  over  the  table,  and  reaching  after  the 
lamp  with  both  hands. 

Naughty  baby .'  so  it  is ! — ^not  to  love  to  hear 
papa  yead  in  the  Good  Book. 

Him  don't  love  er  dood  hoot ! — whapping  over 
on  his  back — ^him  don't  love  papa ! — naughty  papa ! 
hooyah! 

Huah,  naughty  baby,  hush ! 

Naughty  papa  ! — hooyah  ! 

How  dare  you,  sir ! 

Naughty  papa ! — Ole  ugly  papa  !  I*U  put  oo  in 
a  buTtgetm ! 

This  was  a  little  too  much,  and  so  the  mother 
shook  him ;  very  gently  at  firat,  and  with  a  look  of 
terror,  and  then,  as  he  went  on  and  on,  a  peg 
higher  at  every  pull,  somewhat  more  earnestly, 
with  a  flushed  forehead,  set  lips  and  eyes  full  of 
shame  and  vexation. 

But  the  harder  she  shook,  the  louder  and  faster 

he  screamed  Ole  ugly  papa  !     OU  ugly  papa  ! — 

kooyah  !  now  slapping  his  mother  in  the  face,  and 
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trying  to  bite  her ;  and  than,  stopping  all  at  onoe, 
and  holding  his  breath,  till  hia  lipa  were  purple, 
and  he  had  fiightened  her  into  submiasion* 

And  then  he  began  anew,  as  if,  having  found  out 
what  stung  her  moat,  he  was  determined  to  have  the 
laat  word.  Ntmgkiypapa!  OU  ugly  papa  ,*  Aoo- 
yah!  Namghiy  nmmma!  Ole  ugly  mamma! 
hooyah  !  bonndng  half  out  of  her  lap  at  every 
charge,  and  fKnging  both  heels  into  the  air,  like 
another  Joe  Grimaldi  with  atringa  to  him;  the 
fiither  sitting  afitf  off  with  a  punled  expreasion  of 
countenance ;  now  rubbing  his  apectaclea  with  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  now  his  eyes ;  and  now 
listening  aa  if  he  thought  the  child  bewitched  or 
galvanixed  \  and  a  little,  plump,  quiet-looking  girl, 
with  a  pale,  pleasant  fiice,  and  the  smoothest  hair, 
and  the  sweetest  mouth  you  ever  saw — they  some- 
times called  her  Martha,  and  aometimea  Fatly, 
there  was  ao  much  "  waoteful  and  ridiculous  ex- 
cess "  about  her ;  thou|l  **  to  paint  the  lily,  or  to 
add  a  perfume  to  the  violet,"  were  easier  than  to 
improve  her  compleidon,  or  add  sweemess  to  her 
temper— sitting  aiar  off  and  watching  the  mother 
and  child,  with  damp  eyelaahea  and  a  trembling 
lip,  aa  if  the  iasne  of  that  struggle  for  mastery  were 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  her.  • 

What!  continued  the  mother,  aa  soon  as  the 
child  got  eoiier — baby  don't  love  the  good  book ! 
not  love  to  hear  papa  yead  about  the  poor  little  boy 
that  was  carried  away  off— off— off— oh,  evef  so 
far !  and  sold  to  the  great  black  naughty  lahmael- 
ites  for  a  few  pieces  of 

Here  the  young  gentleman  drew  a  long  breath 
and  atopped  kicking ;  and  then,  after  a  moment  or 
two,  as  if  a  new  thought  had  atruck  him,  he  pureed 
up  his  little  funny-looking  red  mouth,  and  began 
staring  at  the  lamp,  with  all  his  might  and  main,  aa 
if  trying  to  magnetise  the  spermaceti — ^whereupon 
the  mother  gave  the  fiither  oueh  a  look ! — aa  much 
as  to  say — ^what  did  I  tell  you  7-Hlon't  I  know? — ^to 
which  the  father  replied  with  a  patient  amile,  and 
It  gentle  shake  of  the  head,  not  to  be  misunderstood 
by  any  but  a  very  young  and  very  beautiful  wife, 
with  luscious  lips,  bright  hair,  and  eyea  beaming 
with  unspeakable  triumph. 

Not  love  to  hear  about  poor  little  Tooeph,  that 
waa  taken  away  from  his  mother,  and  put  into  the 
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ground  with  a  long  rope«  and  a mercy  on  us ! 

the  lamp !  the  lamp !    Yon  little  wretch,  yoal 

Up  jumped  the  &ther — and  away  went  the  todk' 
ing-chair.  The  baby  set  iip  a  yell  yoa  might  have 
heard  two  squares  off;  the  mother  screamed,  and 
in  trying  to  save  the  lamp,  smashed  a  cologne-bot- 
tle, upset  a  large  flower-vase,  and  emptied  a  half 
bushel  of  toys,  trumpery  and  rattletraps  over  the 
floor,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  baby,  after  he  had 
got  over  his  fright,  and  saw  the  spools  of  cotton, 
the  pearl  measures,  the  marbles  and  lozenges  and 
checkermen  rolling  about,  and  heaps  of  gingerbread 
lying  within  reach  of  his  hand. 

You  little  hateiiil  thing,  you !  cried  the  moiher, 
holding  up  her  dress,  all  dripping  with  lamp  oil  and 
cologne  water,  and  eying  the  carpet  as  if  she  never 
hoped  to  get  another — see  what  you  have  done ! 

You  are  not  hurt,  my  love — nor  you,  Martha,  I 
hope  ?  said  the  husband,  springing  to  the  side  of 
the  latter,  and  righting  the  lamp  with  one  hand, 
while  he  fetched  the  baby  a  slap  with  the  other, 
which  set  him  suiging  out,  If  f under!  Fll  tell 
marm  o'  you — ole  ugly  papal — hocyah I 

Poh,  nonsense,  Ehnma — never  mind  the  carpet, 
he  added,  on  seeing  his  wife  upon  her  kuees,  feel- 
ing about  under  the  table,  calling  for  a  Ught,  and 
sopping  up  the  oil  with  her  pocket-handkerchief 

Just  reach  me  one  of  the  lamps  from  the  mantle- 
piece,  dear,  will  you — and  let  me  have  my  own 
way.    What  do  you  men  know  about  such  things? 

The  husband  obeyed— looking  as  if  he  wanted  to 
say,  just  about  as  much  sfl  most  young  mothers 
know  about  the  management  of  children. 

At  last  the  lamps  were  relighted,  a  cloth  spread 
over  the  soiled  carpet,  half  a  pint  of  camphine 
poured  over  the  place,  and  a  motion  made  for  the 
youngest,  Bobby  and  Tommy,  to  be  packed  off  to 
bed — but  no! — catch  a  weazel  asleep!  Master 
Tommy  had  no  notion  of  being  interfered  with  in 
that  way;  and  so  he  began  stretching  his  eyes 
wide  open  and  staring  at  the  lamp  again,  as  if  he 
really  liked  the  company,  and  was  determined  to 
make  a  night  of  it 

Whereupon  the  mother  left  him  lying  on  the 
floor,  along  aide  of  Bobby,  (the  youngest  child  of 
her  husband  by  another  marriage),  and  made  a 
sign  to  him  to  try  another  book,  which  hoppened 
to  be  lying  near. 

With  all  my  heart,  my  love !  said  he,  and  open- 
ing the  book,  he  began  to  read  in  a  rich  low  mel- 
ancholy voice,  which  soon  set  Master  Tommy  a' 
winking.  But  when  he  came  to  the  following 
passage,  there  was  one  word,  one  single  word, 
which  seemed  to  set  him  all  agog  again,  and  lifting 
his  head  from  his  brother's  lap,  he  began  looking 
first  at  one  and  then  at  another,  of  all  that  were 
there,  as  if  rather  disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  think 
they  were  making  fim  of  him : 


The  lamps  are  going  out,  my  love ! 

The  pleasant  evening  '•  past : 
The  lamps  are  going  out,  my  loive ; 

And  we  are  foWnoing  fatL 

Faff^s—Sfanv'*— whispered   Master  Tommy; 
and  then  he  punched  Bobby  in  the  eye. 
The  &ther  continued — 

The  life  we're  living  now,  my  dear, 
SoM  of  «ilent  joy 

Mamma! 

fiorii  dear — hush !  there's  a  good  baby ! 

Mammap— ah— ah !  growing  more  and  more 
earnest  at  every  breath. 

Well,  well — and  what  does  it  want  nowt 

Him  wanth  to  bite  Bobby. 

Very  well — bite  him. 

Yith  mamma-— woiigA  / 

What 's  the  matter,  my  love? 

Bobby  won't  hole  till,  mamma. 

Naughty  BMy! 

Again  the  father  looked  up,  and  meeting  the 
eyes,  not  of  his  young  wife,  who  sat  upon  a  low 
stool  curling  the  baby's  hair  over  her  fingers,  but  of 
Martha  Bray,  the  little  &t  Quakeress,  he  caught 
his  breath,  and  instead  of  saying  to  poor  Bobby : 
The  uniessonable  dog!— off  with  you  to  bed,  sir ! 
how  dare  you?  began  to  look  sheepish — to  think 
of  his  first  wife,  poor  Bobby's  dead  mother,  and 
then  he  grew  very  pale,  and  went  to  reading  sgain, 
bat  not  as  if  he  saw  what  there  was  upon  the 
page. 

For  a  long  while  not  another  loud  word  was 
spoken.  The  mother  had  got  her  baby  asleep,  at 
last,  and  sat  eyeing  the  father  as  if  not  more  than 
half  satisfied  with  herself— or  with  him ;  while 
Martha  turned  away  her  face  firom  the  light,  and 
sat  diading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as  if  lost  in 
thought,  or  wandering  £u-away  into  (he  regions  of 
the  past 

And  then  there  was  a  faint  rustling,  and  after  a 
while  another,  like  the  heaving  of  a  heart  in  sor- 
row ;  and  then  a  tear  fell  past  the  lamp  he  had  set 
upon  a  low  table  at  his  elbow ;  and  he  knew  that 
the  spirit  of  his  departed  wife  was  not  far  off;  and 
his  heart  smote  him. 

And  then  there  was  a  low  faint  breathing  in  his 
ear — and  his  flesh  crept,  and  his  very  blood  grew 
chill,  and  his  heart  stopped  suddenly ;  and  for  a 
moment  he  was  almost  afraid  to  look  up.  And 
then  after  a  struggle  with  himself,  and  with  that 
presence  which  weighed  upon  him  like  the  atnios- 
pheft  of  another  world,  be  got  up  and  went 
straightway  to  the  little  boy  his  poor  dead  wife  had 
left  him,  with  her  dying  breath — as  a  heritage  from 
above — the  man-child  he  had  been  praying  for,  and 
yearning  for,  with  the  hope  and  fnith  of  a  patri- 
arch, year  after  year ;  and  kneeling  down  by  his 
side,  he  gathered    him  up  into  his  bosoni ;  and 
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parting  the  rich  hrown  liair  upon  Ida  forehead,  and 
looking  into  his  deep  spiritual  eyes,  "  brimful  of 
dampneoB  and  light/'  kisKd  him  with  a  feeling  of 
awe ;  and  as  he  did  to,  his  mouth  trembled,  and 
his  knees  shook,  and  another  tear  fell  upon  the  up« 
turned  face  of  the  astonished  child. 

Don't  cry,  father — dear  father!  whispered  the 
boy.  I  won't  do  so  again.  Baby  may  bite  me  jest 
when  he's  a  mind  to. 

Poor  thing  f  I  can't  bear  that !  murmured  the 
little  Quakeress,  getting  up  with  her  back  to  the 
light,  and  wiping  her  eye&  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
hear  his  mother  speaking. 

Where ! — where  .'—eagerly  asked  the  boy,  look- 
ing about,  as  if  almost  hoping  to  see  her. 

But  you  are  not  going,  Martha?  said  the  wife 
with  a  troubled  expression  of  countenance;  for 
she  saw  her  husband,  aitting  apart,  silent  and 
speechless,  and  the  boy  gazing  at  him  as  if  com- 
pletely bewildered. 

Yes,  Emma — I  must  go^it's  high  time  for  me 
to  go. 

I  understand  you,  Martha — I  know  well  what 
you  are  thinking  of;  and  I  make  every  allowance 
for  ]rour  feelings—I  do  not  B^y  prtjudiees,  though 
another  might,  perhaps ;  but— 6ttt — and  there  she 
stopped,  and  her  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears — 
6ttt  the  living  have  claims  upon  your  friendship, 
dear  Martha,  as  well  as  the  dead. 

Jtfore,  Emma ! — ^more  and  greater !  said  the  lit- 
tle Quakeress,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and 
glancing  first  at  the  bereaved  and  melancholy  boy, 
then  at  the  father,  and  then  at  his  young  wife ;  and 
tr3ring  very  hard  to  pull  on  a  glove,  and  smooth 
her  dress,  while  she  answered  syllable  by  syllable, 
in  a  voice  hardly  above  her  breath. 

You  were  very  fond  of  coming  to  see  me,  Mar- 
tha, before  my  unhappy  little  boy  was  bom — ^poor 
baby ! — ^I  hope  you  do  not  quite  hate  him,  though 
I  acknowledge  he  is  very  violent  and  troublesome. 

Hate  him ! — hate  a  child  of  hia  I — a  child  oi 
thine  .'—or  any  child  that  ever  breathed  tlie  breath 
of  life !  Emma  !  why !  what  must  thee  tliink  of 
me? 

Then  don't  go,  Martha — or  I  shall  think  my 
poor  boy  has  driven  you  away. 

Then  thee  would  wrong  thy  poor  boy,  Emma. 

And  then  too~-pulling  out  her  watch — ^we  are 
expecting  a  person  here  who  has  been  dying  to  see 
you  this  last  twelvemonth. 

Poor  Martha ! — she  couldn't  possibly  get  on  her 
gloves — though  she  tried  them  both,  first  on  one 
hand  and  then  on  the  other,  without  lifting  her  eyes 

He  is  determined  to  get  acquainted  with  you,  at 
every  haxard — Shaving  been  told  that  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  never  to  marry — ^and  being 
what  \H  called  a  dangerous  man,  you  know ;  and 
having  heard  your  opinion  of  him — the  Destroyer — 

Martha  lifted  her  eyes  in  astonishment. 


He  may  take  it  into  his  head  ■niling — that  yon 
have  run  away  on  his  account,  and  were  afraid  to 
meet  him,  af^er  all  your  boasting. 

Boasting,  Emma? 

There,  there— don't  take  the  matter  so  ssrioady, 
or  I  shall  begin  to  believe  there  may  be  soffiething 
in  it. 

Burely— said  her  husband— aniely  yo«  don't 
mean  Sutherland,  Emma? 

Yes  but  I  do,  though. 

And  how  came  he  to  know  that  Martha  was  to 
be  here? 

I  told  him  so. 

You,  Emma! 

To  be  sure  I  did — and  why  not?  He  knowa 
how  to  value  a  woman  of  undeiatanding  and  high 
principle ;  and  if  the  truth  must  out — ^I  have  long 
wished  to  bring  them  acquainted. 

And  why,  dear  7 

IF  Ay  / — ^why,  because,  to  say  everything  in  a 
word,  I  think  highly  of  the  man's  heart;  I  believe 
that  woman  there  may  save  him  if  she  will — oh, 
yon  may  laugh ! — but  I  have  seen  stranger  things 
happen  before  to  day. 

So  unlike  as  they  are ! 

Unlike  or  not,  Mr.  Poor,  I  believe  they  vere 
made  for  each  other  / 

During  this  brief  dialogue  poor  Martha  stood 
stock  still — without  opening  her  mouth  ;  her  hand 
hanging  down  by  her  side,  as  if  death  smitten,  her 
eyes  nearly  shut,  and  her  shawl  dragging  over  the 
floor. 

This  may  appear  strange  to  you,  husband ;  but  I 
shall  soon  be  able  to  justify  myself,  and  clear  up  the 
mystery—- of  that  I  am  sure — and  then — ah !— stop- 
ping short,  and  listening — and  then  looking  at  her 
watch — and  then  !  stealing  softly  and  playfully  to 
the  window,  with  a  jewelled  finger  pressed  upon 
her  rosy  lip — and  then  !  oh,  luddy  tuddy ! — ^won't 
you  both  feel  cheap  enough ! 

Edward! — whispered  Martha — I  must  trouble 
thee ! — gathering  up  her  shawl,  dropping  her  gloves, 
and  catching  his  arm  with  a  convulsive  and  terrify- 
ing earnestness. 

Meanwhile  the  outer  door  had  opened — ^voices 
were  heard  in  the  lower  entry ;  and  now  a  step 
slowly  mounting  the  stairs. 

Only  just  round  the  comer,  Edward — farewell, 
Emma  ! — ^father  promised  to  call  for  me  at  Hannah 
Pope's,  after  meeting:  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
have  him  go  so  far  out  of  his  way,  and  not  find  me 
there — ^farewell,  Robert  I — stooping  to  shake  hands 
wiii)i  the  poor  boy,  and  then  kissing  him  hurriedly 
on  the  mouth — ^baby's  asleep,  I  see — ^gathering  up 
the  shawl  about  her  face — bui  I  hope  thee'U  give 
him  a  kiss  for  me — won't  thee,  Emma  ? 

At  this  moment,  and  just  as  the  poor  girl  had 
reached  the  door,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and 
literally  gasping  for  breath,  it  opened ;  and  a  tall. 
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slim,  stylisb-luoking  fellow  entered,  with  that  air 
of  easy,  impudent  self-possession,  so  characteristic 
of  a  half-bred  puppy,  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  himself,  who  has  travelled  much — and  written 
much,  it  may  be,  at  other  people's  expense — ^perad* 
venture  in  the  magazines,  with  a  portrait  of  some- 
>  body  else  for  the  tirle-page,  and  his  name  under- 
neath ;  and  who,  on  the  strength  of  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  here  and  there  a  woman  of 
doubtful  rank,  and  very  questionable  reputation 
over  the  sea,  fancies  himself  a  man  of  the  world, 
sets  up  for  a  fiishionable  and  very  dangerous  profli- 
gate, among  chambermaids  and  miliners'  appren- 
tices, and  takes  it  for  granted  that  every  woman 
here,  married  or  unmarried,  is  on  the  watch  for 
him,  and  waiting  to  be  gracious — ^literally  waylay- 
ing him  at  every  turn  and  languishing  for  the  per- 
fumed handkerchief  he  sometimes  vouchsafes  to 
throw;  tall,  showy,  and  shapeless,  with  scented 
locks,  a  dainty  step,  a  childish  voice  and  a  girlish 
simper,  which  he  mistakes  for  the  distinguishing 
signs  of  a  well-bred  man,  accustomed  all  his  life  to 
the  society  of  well-bred,  high  principled,  unmis- 
takable women ;  a  creature  with  Quenched  eyes,  a 
withered  cheek,  a  mildewed  heart  and  a  blighted 
lip,  who  goes  fingering  his  way  through  the  world, 
as  if  it  were  a  toy-shop,  and  the  Bailder  of  the 
Universe  himself  rather  behind  the  age,  in  his  no- 
tions of  Man. 

Mr.  Sutherland — Miss  Bray!  Martha,  dear — 
Mr.  Leigh  Sutherland ! 

The  gentleman  bowed  with  an  air  of  encour- 
aging sweetness ;  and  Martha  turned  her  eyes 
upon  him  in  reply,  with  the  air  of  a  woman,  wholly 
mistress  of  herself,  notwithstanding  her  youth  and 
her  agitation  a  moment  before. 

Fatty  if  thee  please,  Emma. 

The  gentleman  stared. 

Ridiculous,  Martha!  Would  you  begin  your 
acquaintance  with  a  nick-name  1 

And  why  not,  Emma? — and  then  turning  to  the 
Destroyer,  she  added,  without  a  sign  of  embarrass- 
ment or  perturbation,  the  little  witch ! — thee  hates 
a  "  dumpy  woman,"  I  believe. 

The  dangerous  man  started  and  looked  a  little 
touched,  and  somewhat  foolish;  but  recollecting 
himself  he  answered — to  be  sure  I  do.  Miss  Bray 
— and  what  then  ? 

Martha  smiled — and  interchanged  a  look  with. 
Mr.  Poor ;  as  much  as  to  say — ^very  well,  that's 
very  well,  indeed. 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Leigh  Sutheriand,  pursuing 
his  advantage,  added-— and  you  hate  a  fashionable 
man,  I  believe? 

Certainly  I  do— and  what  then? 

The  gentleman  looked  puzzled ;  and  then,  ob- 
serving that  she  still  clung  to  Mr.  Poor's  arm,  he 
added,  you  are  not  going,  I  hope.  I  have  long 
been  wishing  to  meet  you  in  this  way,  quietly  and 
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among  frienda  that  know  us  both.  Yet  more,  I 
acknowledge  that  I  have  come  here  to-night  on 
purpose  to  see  you-*I  know  your  opinion  of  me— 

Poor  Martha! 
— ^And  giving  up  the  society  of  many  fashionable, 
and  not  a  few  beautiful  women,  for  the  pleasure 
of  a  half  hour's  chat  with  people  who  are  not  of  the 
world,  I  have    -a-    a — 

Let  us  go,  said  Martha — ^pinching  Mr.  Poor's 
aim,  and  looking  as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her 
mouth.  ** 

The  sad  fellow— the  lady-killer— the  irresistible 
^-the  destroyer  (for  he  went  by  all  these  names 
among  the  foolish  women  he  chiefly  aaaoeiated 
with)  waa  thnnder-stnick ;  speechlcos  almost  be- 
side himself  indeed,  with  astonishment.  He  had 
never  been  treated  so  before— never  met  with  his 
match  before  in  all  his  life ;  as  he  acknowledged 
to  Mr&  Poor  in  a  confidential  whisper,  just  loud  \ 
enough  to  reach  Martha's  ear. 

Bat  the  little  Quakere«  opened  not  her  mouth. 

Well  then,  if  yoa  miiBt  go — allow  me  to  offer 
you  my  arm. 

Still  no  reply,  but  her  lip  swelled,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  fire  ;  and  she  stood  as  if  about  to  give  ut- 
terance to  something  die  might  be  sorry  for.      • 

No,  no,  said  Mr.  Poor,  feeling  her  pressure  upon 
his  arm,  and  seeing  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door- 
no,  no,  Sutherland,  I  have  promised  to  see  Miss 
Bray  round  the  comer — she  won't  trouble  you. 

She  won't  trouble  me  ! — the  man  waa  evidently 
piqued — upon  my  word.  Poor,  if  you  don't  let  me 
go  with  Mis  Bray,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  make  love 
to  your  wife — just  to  keep  my  hand  in. 

With  all  my  heart,  Sutherland.  What  say  you, 
Emma? 

Nothing  would  please  me  better — perhaps  you 
would  like  to  begin  at  once,  Mr.  Sutherland  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  foolish. 

Well,  said  Martha — turning  upon  him  at  the 
door — ^why  don't  thee  begin  7 

What !  with  a  married  woman— in  the  presence 
of  her  own  husband?  said  Emma,  laughing.  Lud, 
how  queer  you  are,  to  be  sure  ! 

Martha  turned  very  pale,  though  she  mode  no 
reply ;  but  her  lips  moved,  and  she  looked  as  if 
just  ready  to  drop  into  a  chair,  over  which  her 
little  pale  hand  was  hanging,  almost  lifeless. 

Why  ! — what  have  I  said  now  ?  what  have  I 
done  ?  Touch  the  bell,  my  dear !  That  ghiss  of 
water  if  you  please,  Mr.  Sutherland.-  Poor  thing  | 
what  can  be  the  matter  with  her  ?  What  can  she 
be  afitdd  of? 

Martha  started  up !  These  words  of  unmistaka- 
ble sympathy  had  reached  that  inner  sense  of 
shrinking  womanhood  which  never  slumbers  nor 
sleeps,  in  the  pure  of  heart.  Recovering  her  self- 
possessiOn  all  at  once,  therefore,  she  started  up, 
and  laying  her  ungloved  hand  upon  the  arm  of 
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Satheriand,  who  happened  to  be  neareet  but  in- 
stantly natofaing  it  away,  as  if  ihe  had  touched  a 
coiled  serpent  in  her  sleep,  she  turned  to  Mm 
Poor,  and  saying,  in  that  low,  sweet  voice,  which 
onoe  heard  is  never  to  be  forgotten — afraid,  Em- 
ma l^airaid  of  what  ?  What  is  there  for  me  to 
be  afraid  oft  That  I  am  disxy  and  faint,  I  acknow- 
ledge ;  but  if  thee'Il  believe  me,  it  is  not  altogether 
on  accoant  of  thy  friend  here,  Leigh  Sutherland — 
whatever  thee  may  suppose  to  the  contrary — trying 
to  smile,  but  growing  paler  and  paler  at  every 
breath— and  turning  her  eyes  toward  the  half- 
open  door. 

Afraid,  Miss.  Bray! — ^whispered  Sutherland, 
who  felt  her  hand  tremble  when  she  touched  his 
arm,  and  saw  the  shudder  when  she  withdrew  it, 
and  the  deep  loathing  that  settled  upon  her  pallid 
fiice,  when  the  whisper  reached  her,  and  his  heart 
burned  within  him-->not  afraid  of  me,  I  hope  7 

Not  the  least  in  the  world— /or  /  know  thee  ! 
And  to  prove  it — gathering  herself  up  with  a  visi- 
ble effort,  and  casting  off  the  arm  of  Mr.  Poor,  I 
am  ready  to  go  with  thee  now. 

To  go  with  me — and  where  ? 

Where  ! — anywhere !— whithersoever  thou  wilt ! 

Indeed! 

Even  so— whithersoever  thou  dost  durst  lead 
me! 

Anipohere  i^-'Whithereoei^er  thou  wUt !  Was 
the  girl  mad  !  What  could  have  so  changed  her 
nature?  Whithereoe^er  he  duret  lead  her! — 
Where  now  were  that  deep  loathing  and  abhor- 
rence? that  visible  terror  she  had  manifested  a 
moment  before  at  his  approach  ?  And  why  that 
swelling  of  the  lip  ?— 4hat  defying  sneer  7 — that 
rebuking  eye  7 — ^that  searching  voice  7 

Poor  looked  at  his  wife  in  astonishment,  and 
she  at  him,  as  if  wondering  at  the  awful  trans* 
formation  of  a  creature  so  gentle  and  so  yielding ; 
while  Sutherland  took  her  at  her  word,  with  a 
smile  of  triumphant  significance,  long  remembered 
in  that  femily,  and  led  her  into  the  street,  without 
saying  another  word. 

Your  bonnet,  Martha  ! — ^you  have  forgotten 
your  bonnet !  screamed  Mrs.  Poor,  running  to  the 
sofa  and  snatching  it  up— yon  forget,  my  dear, 
that  you  have  nothing  over  your  head  but  a  shawl ! 
But  she  was  too  laie-^Martha  had  already  reached 
the  door. 

After  walking  a  little  way  in  silence,  and  with- 
4>ut  caring  whither,  it  would  seem — ^for  she  never 
lifted  her  eyes,  or  turned  her  head — Martha  be- 
gan to  breathe  more  freely  ;  and  Sutherland,  to 
encourage  her,  perhaps,  began  a  convereaiion  by 
saying,  somewhat  abruptly,  like  one  who  dreads 
the  first  move,  and  in  a  rather  husky  voice — I  do 
not  understand  your  behavior,  Miss  Bray.  What 
have  I  done  that  you  should  manifest  such  a  loath- 
ing toward  me?    I  have  long  sought  your  ac- 


quaintance— ^long  derired  it,  aithooi^  I  knew  well 
your  opinion  of  me ;  in  the  hope  of  finding  what 
I  most  want  on  earth,  a  female  fiiend  to  watch 
over  me,  a  sister  who  is  not  altogether  a  sister,  to 
be  mindful  of  my  wel&re— I  have  heard  much  of 
you— of  your — 

No  answer. 

Of  the  kindness  of  your  heart ;  of  the  strength 
of  your  understanding — 

Still  no  answer ;  but  she  began  to  walk  slower. 

Of  that  loftiness  and  purity  which  it  has  alwaya 
seemed  to  me  I  most  needed  to  be  brought  into 
companionship  with — to  make  of  me  all  that  I  am 
capable  of  being. 

Another  dead  silence  ;  and  a  still  slower  step. 

This  was  encouraging,  and  he  continued.  Can  it 
be  possible.  Miss  Bray,  that  you  have  made  up  your 
mind,  as  Mrs.  Poor  tells  me,  never  to  be  married  T 

This,  thought  poor  Martha,  is  coming  to  the 
point,  with  a  vengeance  ;  but  she  opened  not  her 
mouth  in  reply.  Not  a  word — not  so  much  as  a 
&int  murmur,  or  low,  agitated  breathing  reached 
his  ear — though  he  had  put  the  question  with  a 
subdued  and  touching  earnestness,  which  had 
never  failed  before,  and  gently  pressed  her  inter- 
locked arm,  and  slightly  touched  her  little  hand, 
to  enforce  it ;  as  if  carried  away  by  his  feelings. 
But  she  walked  slower  and  slower,  and  was  in  no 
humor  for  talking— and  that  seemed  so  frvorable, 
that  he  felt  still  more  encouraged. 

I  have  heard  so,  not  only  from  your  friend  Mrs. 
Poor,  but  from  her  husband,  who  is  not  a  man  to 
say  things  hastily, and  from  others — and  lam  eorry 
for  U ;  sorry  for  your  sake — sony  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  may  wdnt  companionship  in  this  world, 
to  prepare  them  for  a  higher,  and  sorry  for  a — a — 

Another  pause. 

But  you  will  change.  All  women  do.  Much 
depends  upon  chance,  more  upon  bodily  health, 
and  something  perhaps  upon  disappointed-.-or  5e- 
troffed  affection— Martha  stopped — a  convulsive 
tightening  of  the  arm  satisfied  her  companion  that 
he  had  now  touched  the  right  string,  and  his  heart 

leaped  for  joy stopped  short  and  looked  him  up 

in  the  face,  but  without  speaking,  as  if  to  sstisfy 
herself  that  she  had  not  taken  the  arm  of  somebody 
else  by  mistake.  Astonished  at  the  reasonableness 
of  the  man,  she  had  failed  to  observe  that  they  were 
passing  the  street  where  Harmal  Pope  lived. 

There's  your  friend  Emma  now — allow  me  to 
adjust  your  shawl — I  have  heard  her  say,  over  and 
over  again,  that  she  would  never  marry  ;  and  yet 
she  is  married  you  see — and  better  still,  to  a  man 
much  older  than  herself— and  to  another  woman's 
husband,  whispered  Martha,  and  then  she  stopped 
again  oe  if  astonished  at  herself. 

To  a  widower,  you  mean — both  objects  of  her 
special  abhorrence  ;  and  yet,  where  do  you  find  a 
happier  couple  7 
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Nowhere  :  and  for  that  very  reason,  who  would    s 
many? 

I  do  not  underBtand  you.    Are  they  not  happy  7 

Yes — very  happy,  as  the  world  goes.  But  look 
at  the  dear  little  children.  If  the  first  \vife»  the 
beloved  of  that  man's  youth,  and  her  oflspring,  are 
both  forgotten  before  she  is  cold  in  the  grave,  what 
is  the  second  wife  to  hope  for  7  Who  would  be 
the  Jirat  wife  7  Wfto  the  second,  of  any  man  with 
such  a  destiny  before  her  7 

Bat  after  all,  IMiss  Bray,  as  marriage  is  the 
natural  state  of  woman — 

Marriage  the  natural  state  of  woman  !  Then 
what  is  to  become  of  the  unmarried  7  Must  maid- 
enhood be  a  reproach  as  well  as  a  misfortune  ? 

You  amaze  me  ! 

That  woman  may  be  happier  in  the  married 
state  I  believe.  That  she  often  i» — I  deny.  And 
therefore  I  deny  that  marriage  is  her  natural  state, 
else  God  would  oblige  her  to  marry.  Our  Heavenly 
Father  would  not  leave  so  many  of  his  children 
unprovided  for — unmarried — if  marriage  were  their 
natural  state.  No  no — I  have  been  brought  to 
believe  that,  although  marriage  mny  be  desirable 
to  the  many,  the  few  may  live  happier  and  die 
happier,  Leigh  Sutherland,  for  being  unmarried. 

There  was  a  deep,  solemn  and  terrible  signifi- 
cance in  these  few  words,  that  thrilled  his  blood. 
May  live  happier — and  die  happier — for  being  un- 
married !  What  meant  she  7  What  knew  she  7 
and  how  happened  it  that  her  speech  wrought  with 
such  tremendous  power  upon  thai  man's  long- 
abused  conscience  7 

They  had  now  reached  a  corner,  and  were  turn- 
ing into  a  broad,  handsome  thoroughfare,  with  the 
lamplight  streaming  in  their  faces,  when  somebody 
brushed  against  Martha,  and  as  her  shawl  dropped 
off,  exclaimed — Merciful  God  I  Martha  Bray — and 
Leigh  Sutherland  ! 

Who  arc  you,  sir  7   said  Sutherland,  turning 

hastily  toward  him,  and  how  dare  you but  the 

man  was  gone. 

So  much  the  better,  thought  Sutherland,  as 
Martha  stopiied  short,  and  looking  up  into  his  face, 
like  one  just  awakened  from  sleep,  and  for  the 
first  time  aware  th.it  she  had  gone  astray ;  and 
said,  tohere  are  we  ? 

Really,  he  answered,  after  looking  about  him 
with  a  puzzled  air — 1  am  not  quite  sure — we  have 
passed  Twelfth  street,  I  believe — stop  a  moment,  if 
you  please,  and  I  will  ask  at  the  apothecary's  shop 
we  have  just  passed. 

Martha  stood  stock  still  for  a  moment  or  so,  as 
if  some  thought  were  ripening  within  her.  She 
breathed  thickly,  her  hand  trembled,  and  when  she 
spoke,  saying,  I  believe  I  know  where  we  are — 
that  is  Fourteenth  street — ^her  voice  had  so  changed 
that  Sutherland  started. 

Fourteenth !  really,  we  have  gone  much  farther 


out  of  our  way  than  I  supposed  ;  but  stilly  if  yoa 
are  not  afraid  of  that  narrow  passage  over  there- 
it  is  lighted  you  see — I  believe  I  may  promise  to 
pilot  you  to  your  father's  door,  within  a  few  minutes 
at  farthest. 

Afraid  !     What  is  there  to  be  afmid  of  ? 

Oh,  nothing  at  all !  and  yet — hurrying  across 
the  street  and  through  the  passage  way,  into  ano- 
ther, and  emerging  at  last  under  a  sort  of  arch — ^I 
didn't  know,  after  the  conversation  we  had  togeth- 
er— Ah !  I  see  where  we  are  now— strange  that 
I  should  be  lost  in  Philadelphia,  of  all  places  on 
earth ;  but  the  fact  is,  my  dear  Miss  Bray — adjust- 
ing her  shawl  now,  without  asking  leave,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  hers,  (which  was  instantly 
snatched  away,)  with  a  reverential  earnestness — I 
had  got  so  engaged  in  conversation — 

And  where  are  we?  interrupting  him,  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  almost  gasping  for  breath. 

Where  are  we  !  Why  bless  your  little  heart — 
don't  you  know  7 

Not  positively — ^looking  about  her  with  a  bewil- 
dered air — and  yet,  some  of  these  houses  seem 
familiar  to  me. 

You  are  acquainted  with  my  sister-in-law,  I 
believe — Mrs.  Gage  7 

No— I  never  heard  of  her. 

Never  heard  of  her ! 

Never — but  why  does  thee  ask  ? 

Simply  because — ha,  ha,  ha — stopping  at  the 
door  of  a  large,  handsome,  ilMiflrhted  house — ha, 
ha — she  happens  to  live  here. 

Thy  sister-in-law ! 

Yes ;  and  as  she  has  long  known  you  by  repu- 
tation certainly,  though  not  otherwise — what  if 
we  step  in  for  a  moment,  and  just  say  how  d'ye  do 
to  her,  on  our  way  home  7 

Leigh  Sutherland  !  Whot  does  thee  take  me  for  ! 
she  was  about  saying,  qb  she  half  withdrew  her 
arm,  and  started  back  with  a  feeling  of  unutterable 
horror  and  loathing,  os  if  now  ! — now  indeed — was 
that  man's  heart  laid  bare  to  her  !  when  happening 
to  lift  her  eyes  to  the  door  she  started — and  going 
a  step  nearer,  looked  at  the  number — and  then  ! 
what  could  have  so  suddenly  changed  her  whole 
nature  7 — then^  without  another  word,  she  signified 
her  acquiescence,  and  mounted  the  steps  with  him, 
greatly  to  his  astonishment  tmA  perplexity,  it  must 
be  acknowledged. 

Sutherland  rang ;  a  servant  appeared — Is  my 
sister  at  home  7  said  he. 

Your  sistev — oh,  Mrs  Gage  ! — ^yes  sir,  step  into 
the  parlor,  if  you  please,  opening  the  door  of  a  full 
furnished  room,  as  he  spoke,  and  she  will  come  to 
you. 

They  entered  ;  and  after  waiting  a  few  moments, 
watching  the  door,  Sutherland  prayed  her  to  excuse 
him,  while  he  stepped  into  Mrs.  Gage's  back  par- 
lor, to  prepare  her  for  the  interview,  he  said,  and 
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to  explain  the  cause  of  thfir  coming  together  to 
Bee  her  at  so  unaenaonuble  an  hour. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  she  looked  about 
her — went  to  the  window — the  iire  place — lifted 
the  Bofa-cover — and  then,  qs  if  ftati^ned  at  Inst,  and 
overwhelmed  with  thonkfulnera  and  joy,  she  drop- 
ped upon  her  knece,  and  burying  hor  face  in  her 
hands,  cried — Oh  Heavenly  Father !  how  won- 
derful ! — how  past  all  finding  out,  arc  thy  Provi- 
dences !  O  forgive  and  iiclp  me  ! — Lurd  God  of 
the  faithful  and  the  unhappy  !  help  me  to  do  thy 
bidding,  and  obey  thy  prunipting,  whatever  may 
become  of  me  or  mine  ! 

Steps  were  now  heard  approaching  the  door— 
low  whispering — and  a  slight  noise,  like  that  of 
somebody  laying  a  hand  upun  the  latch,  and  then 
hesitating. 

Help,  Father,  help  !  she  murmured,  with  uplifted 
hands  and  streaming  eyes — help,  for  thy  dear  iS^n's 
sake  ;  springing  to  her  feet  as  the  door  opened, 
and  turning;  h(.*r  bark  to  the  light  just  in  time  to 
hear  a  female  voice  sayin*;.  Mis.  Gage  is  in  her 
chamlier,  but  would  be  very  Imppy  to  see  you  there; 
ani  Mr.  Sutherland  begs  me  to  say  that  he  will 
wail  for  you  Im.'Iow. 

The  girl  hesitated  and  blushed — and  there  was 
a  sotnt'lhini;  (hat  spoke  of  sympathy  and  conipaa- 
sion  in  her  manner,  which  led  Martha  to  trust  her. 

!My  good  girl — I  pray  thee ;  said  she — is  not 
this  nun»b«»r  24  A street  ? 

Yes,  mi'm. 

Whi'-h  is  Harriet  Smith's  chamber? 

Il.irriet  Smith  !     Dj  you  know  the  poor  thing? 

Know  her  ! — yes  indeed. 

Well,  ma*m — she's  dying. 

.Tusr  wint  I  expected — -jmt  what  I  hoped.  Lead 
me  to  her,  an  1  s?nJ  Sutherland  there. 

T'trn.,  rua'ui — h«  never  goes  there,  now. 

I  tliire  .«ay  not.  Nevertheless,  I  will  have  it  so. 
Send  him  up  ihere. 

Ke  will  think  It  very  strange. 

I  c;ire  not  how  strange  he  may  think  it.  I  pray 
thei*,  do  what  I  desire,  that  I  may  help  to  make 
her  death  bed  easy. 

And  is  that  whf»t  you  have  come  here  for  ?  ex- 
claimed the  girl,  wiih  a  faint  cy. 

For  that,  nnd  for  nothing  else. 

Til  en  follow  tft&.-  We  hove  clian<red  her  room 
ViTtthin  the  lust  week,  and  Mr.  Sutherland  may 
have  some  trouble  in  finding  you. 

Does  he  know  of  the  change  ? 

No,  ma'm.  i 

So  much  the  better !  lifting  her  eyes  to  heaven. 
Let  him  not  know  that  he  is  to  see  her. 

I  understand  you,  ma*m — God  bless  you  ! 

They  entered  the  room — it  was  large  and  rather 
showily  furnished,  and  there  lay  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful woman — beautiful  even  yet — struggling  with 
death,  and  ahme. 
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Her  eyes  moved  as  they  entered,  and  a  slight 
change  of  countenance  indicated  her  surprise ; 
Martha  went  up  to  her  and  spoke  to  her — and  a 
fiiint  scream  burst  from  her  ashy  lips. 

You  here !— ahe  &intly  whispered — ^yoo  here 
again  I  Oh  Martha  !  Martha  ! — and  she  covered 
her  lace  with  her  pale,  transparent  hands,  and  the 
tears  trickled  through  her  fingers.  You  of  all  the 
women  on  earth  ! 

Y<'s,  dear  Harriet. 

I  was  afraid  to  ask  it,  but  I  knew  you  would — 
my  heart  told  me  you  would.  Oh,  Martha ! — 
Martha  !  if  I  had  only  listened  to  you  ! 

Compose  thyself,  dear.   Thee*s  fearfully  agitated. 

Oh,  M'lnha !  if  you  knew  how  I  loved  that  man ! 

I  do  know  it,  poor  child — I  know  it  well. 

.\nd  then,  that  he  ahould  bring  me  here — and 
leave  ine  here  to  die  among  strangers ;  to  die  of  a 
broken  heart — with  our  dead  babe  wailing  for  me 
night  and  day,  nnd  no  father  to  answer  it ! — ^no 
mother  to  help  it !  aud  she  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall  and  wept. 

Go  now,  Slid  Martha  to  the  girl — go  now,  and 
bring  him  to  the  bed  aide  of  this  dying  woman. 
But  thee  need  not  hurry  much.  And  now,  Harriet, 
hear  me !  Wc  have  no  time  to  lose.  Will  thy 
strength  allow  thee  to  see  thy  betrayer  7 

What  mean  you  ?  shrieked  the  poor  giru 

The  question  was  repeated. 

Yes  yes  !  Ok  yet ! — clasping  her  hands  in  a 
transport  of  ioy.  Oh  bring  him  to  me  !  bring  him 
to  me,  and  then  let  me  die  ! 

Well,  thent-do  as  I  bid  thee— stretch  thyself 
out  as  if  death  had  alreody  done  his  work.  Let 
me  draw  the  curtains,  and  do  not  move  or  breathe 
till  I  bid  thee.  Can  theci  do  this  ? — may  I  depend 
upon  thee  ? 

I  am  very  weak,  dear  Martha  ;  and  my  heart 
throbs  now,  as  if  it  would  burst — but  I  think  I  may 
promise.  I  do  not  nak  what  you  mean  to  do — I 
have  but  one  wish,  one  hope  on  earth  now,  and 
that  is  to  see  him  once  more  and  then  die. 

The  bed  clothes  were  instantly  arransed — the 
curtains  dropped — and  the  poor  girl  stretched  her- 
self out  and  lay  there  as  if  she  had  died  in  her 
sleep ;  and  there  was  a  stillness  like  that  of  the 
death  chamber. 

At  this  moment  a  gentle  rap  wtxn  heard  ot  the 
door.  It  opened,  and  Leii^h  .Sutfierland  entered, 
in  a  dressing  gown  and  slippers — but  with  a  counte- 
nance  full  of  perplexity  and  alarm,  as  if  troubled 
with  some  dread  misgiving. 

And  there  stood  Martha,  waiting  for  htm.  He 
took  her  hand.  It  was  damp,  cold  and  lifeless — 
but  she  did  not  withdraw  it.  lie  even  ventured 
to  press  it — but  the  chill  struck  to  his  heart.  He 
raised  it  to  his  lips — and  instantly  there  stood  be- 
fore him  a  creature  of  more  than  mortal  strength 
and  loveliness. 
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It  said  to  him,  in  a  voice  that  thrilled  his  blood — 
Leigh  Sutherland,  forbear !  I  am  not  thy  dupe. 
I  know  thee — I  told  thee  so,  not  an  hour  ago,  and 
now  I  mean  to  prove  it — give  me  thy  hand. 

Most  willingly,  fiiir  girl. 

Leading  him  slowly  toward  the  bed — ^with  the 
look  and  step  of  a  guardian  angel,  about  to  take 
her  flight  forever — she  withdrew  the  curtains,  and 
pointing  to  what  she  ahnost  believed  herself  to 
be  a  dead  body,  she  whispered — Thou  art  the 
man! 

Sutherhmd  stared  at  the  body,  as  if  stupified 
with  astonishment  and  terror. 

Thou  art  the  man,  I  say !  That  is  thy  work, 
Leigh  Sutherland. 

Almighty  God !  he  shrieked,  in  reply — Almighty 
Ood — where  am  I? 

Leigh  Sutherland ! — Leigh  Sutherland ! — ^Leigh 
Sutherland !  sud  a  wailing  voice  afar  ofT— come 
to  judgment ! 

And  the  wretched  man  fell  upon  his  face  ;  and 
the  body  sat  up  in  the  bed,  with  its  grave  clothes 
on — ^with  its  black  hair  floating,  and  white  lips 
moving,  as  if  in  prayer ;  and  stretching  furih  its 
arms  over  the  miserable  creature  that  lay  grovel- 
•ling  upon  the  floor,  shouted  to  him,  as  with  a  voice 
from  the  grave,  to  stand  up  and  approve  himself 
a  man !  to  awake  from  that  sleep  of  death,  and 


take  his  natural  shape  upon  him  !  And  when  he 
came  to  himself  behold  !  he  was  alone. 

Martha  had  vanished — and  with  her,  all  un- 
seemly thoughts,  and  all  bad  passions. 

And  when  be  lifted  his  eyes,  after  a  long,  di^aiy 
trance,  wherein  he  had  visions  of  another  world, 
lo !    there  stood  near  him,  in  all  her  wondrous 

beauty,  the  woman  he  had  so  cruelly  betrayed 

her  hands  uplifted  in  prayer  and  thankfulness,  and 
her  eyes  streaming  mih  tears — and  from  the  next 

room  there  was  heard  a  pleasant  voice,  saying ^No, 

no,  Emma ! — I  shall  never  marry  ;  and  of  all  the 
women  on  earth,  thee  would  be  the  last  to  change 
my  resolution  till  thee  have  learned  to  manage  thy 
children,  and  to  be  a  mother  to  the  children  of  her 
whose  place  thee  has  taken  possession  ol^ — ^tn 
rather  too  much  of  a  hurry,  I  must  say,  considering 
thy  determination  never  to  marry — and  therefore, 
what  business  is  it  to  anybody  if  I  was  seen  wan- 
dering the  streets — ^in  disguise — ^with  Leigh  Suth- 
erland, or  if  I  did  enter  a  house  which  the  pare  of 
heart  never  enter  if  they  can  help  it  ?  Isn't  he  a 
better  man  for  what  I  did  ?  and  haven't  I  saved 
Harriet  Smithes  life  by  my  rashness  and  folly  ? 

To  be  sure  you  have  ! — hourrah  / — and  the  man 
burst  into  tears  ;  and  Harriet  Smith — hie  wife — 
dropped  upon  her  knees,  and  there's  an  end  of  my 
story. 
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Forever  vanished  from  thy  cheek 

Is  life's  unfolding  rofte  ! 
Forever  quenched  the  flashing  smile 

That  conscioas  benuty  knows  ! 
Thine  orbs  are  lustrous  wiih  n  light 

Which  ne'er  illumes  the  eye 
'Till  heaven  is  bursting  on  the  sight, 

And  earth  is  fleeting  by  ! 

7*he  bridal  chaplet  scarce  hoih  paled 

Upon  thy  lovely  brow, 
And  scarce  thy  gentle  lips  have  breathed 

The  holy  noptinl  vow  I 
But,  taintless  as  thy  hriiinl  flowers, 

Thou  wiiheresi  ns  ihey  fndf  .' 
A]|i}jtt>r»n  we  may  not  hear  the  tone 
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hath  such  music  made. 


But  ah  !  oblivion  shrouds  thee  not ! 

For  thy  melodious  name 
A  sacred  sound  shall  be — a  word 

Our  lips  delight  to  frame  !  ' 


While  memory  lives  thou  livest  to  us. 

And  oft  before  our  eyes, 
For  vision-' ike,  will  thy  dear  form, 

Thy  cherished  features  rise  ! 

And  that  loved  hnnd  mny  icy  grow, 

Yet,  !nii«^ing.  phttll  I  fef\ 
Its  iend«*r  prewore,  while  ns  now 

It  m^pins  in  ininf*  to  stent  ! 
And  often  shall  I  think  ihee  near, 

A  ^piiii  sent  to  fill  ^^ 

VJ'vh  vinions  of  n  hrighfer  world^r 

The  niindii  thnt  love  thee  siill ! 

And  if  perchniicp,  some  tears  will  flow, 

Bflievp  mi*,  they  inu-'t  be 
Fi»r  anhing  henris  thou  leavest  void, 

Not,  happy  one  !  for  ihec  ! 
Nor  would  I  by  «  wij*h  recall 

The  ftuflcel  from  ifs  pphere, 
Where  endless  joy  nnd  changeless  love 

Atone  (or  siiflerings  here ! 
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"  A  FIVE  barege  with  tucks — or  a  floance — do  !  I 
like  tucks  better — ^let  me  think — how  many  7  Half 
a*dozen  little  ones  look  fixed  up-— one  deep  one, 
doubling  the  whole  skirt,  ia  very  suitable  for  manv' 
ma,  but  it  would  be  rather  too  heavy,  too  dignified 
for  me — then  two  of  moderate  size — O  they  are 
so  common  !  Never  mind  !  Madam  Du&anean 
shall  decide  that  matter.  But  I  will  have  the 
dress,  at  any  rate,  and  it  shall  be  pink — just  the 
palest  and  most  delicate  in  the  world — but  pink  it 
shall  be,  because  of  my  dark  eyes  and  hair  and 
fair  complexion.*' 

So  soliloquised  pretty  Rosa  Warner,  a  good- 
natured,  thoughtless  miss  of  some  thirteen  sum- 
mers, whose  only  troublous  reflection  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  distance  of  bright  sixteen,  when  her 
mother  had  promised  she  should  be  allowed  to 
aboKsh  short  dresses,  and  gather  up  her  jetty  curls 
into  a  comb.  And  this  would  indeed  be  quite  an 
era  in  the  life  of  the  little  lady,  for  she  had  no 
small  pretensions  to  beauty ;  and  was,  moreover, 
the  only  child  of  a  very  wealthy  father  and  a  very 
fashionable  mother.  Oh  !  what  visions  she  had  of 
belle -dom  to  come  ! 

'*  Yes,  I  will  have  the  pink  barege,"  repeated 
Mi^s  Rosa ;  and  taking  another  peep  at  the  mirror, 
to  see  that  her  dress  would  fully  bear  the  scrutiny 
of  her  mother's  critical  eye,  she  tripped  gaily  down 
stairs,  reached  the  landing  with  a  light  bound,  and 
then,  smoothing  her  features  and  her  hair  at  the 
same  time,  placed  her  hand  very  demurely  on  the 
knob  of  the  breakfast-room  door.  Her  mother 
was  there  before  her,  and  Rosa  heard  her  say,  as 
she  entered — "  I  have  no  occasion  for  employing 
a  stranger." 

These  words  were  fiJdressed  to  a  pale,  thin  girl, 
who  stood  juBt  inside  ihe  door,  with  head  bent 
down,  and  the  fingers  of  hor  ungloved  hand  trcm- 
blinj;  on  the  bock  of  n  chair  before  her. 

*' P^aps,"  returned  the  girl,  half  hesitatingly, 
"  perhaps  those  you  employ  need  work  less  than 
I." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Warner ;  "  a  sem- 
siress  always  needs  work ;  and  those  whom  I  have 
tried,  and  know  to  be  deserving,  I  esteem  it  my 
duty  to  give  the  preference.  There  is  sewing 
enough  to  be  done,  and  no  one  who  can  use  the 
needle  skilfully  need  long  go  begging  for  work." 

A  sensation  as  of  choking  seemed  struggling  in 
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the  throat  of  the  girl,  and  her  fingeiB  now  clutched 
convulsively  at  the  chair. 

"  I  hope  you  may  succeed  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment,**  observed  Mrs.  Warner,  consolingly ;  "  but 
really—*' 

"  If  you  would  but  try  me,  lady!**  sobbed  tha 
girl.  "  Wc  are  very  poor — God  knowa  if  we 
shall  starve ! "  she  ronnnured,  "  and  my  poor,  poor 
mother ! " 

Mrs.  Warner  did  not  hear  the  last  words,  for 
Rosa,  notwithstanding  her  habitual  fear  of  her 
mother,  had  glided  up  to  her,  and  whispered  that 
Mary  Jones  could  not  come  for  a  week  at  least, 
and  Alice  Weaver  was  really  to  be  married  in  a 
fortnight."  This  information  induced  Mrs.  War- 
ner to  look  again  at  the  girl  who  stood  trembling 
before  her. 

"  Your  name  I  think  you  gave  as  Ellen 
Vaughn  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'm.*' 

"  And  you  live  on  8         street  ?  " 

"  We  live  there  now." 

"  Can  you  make  dresses  7  " 

"  Not  well— I  should  not  like  to  try." 

"  What  can  you  do  ? " 

"  Almost  every  kind  of  needle-work — lancy  and 
plain." 

"  Embroidery  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Warner,  with  an 
incredulous  smile. 

"  Yes,  ma*m." 

"  And  can  you  do  nothing  with  dresses  ?  " 

"  Not  nice  ones." 

"  Could  you  put  together  a  moming-gown  after 
it  was  fitted  ! " 

«*  Oh  yes ! 

"  And  make  school-dresses  for  my  daughter  ?  " 

"  I  have  done  it  for  others." 

*'  For  whom  have  you  worked  ?  " 

"  For  no  one  in  New  York,  lady.  We  left  a 
country  village  a  few  weeks  ago,  thinking  we  should 
do  better  here  ;  but  it  was  all  a  niistake.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  city,  T  dare  soy,  but 
there  are  so  many  hands  to  do  it.  Oh  !  I  am  very 
sorry  we  came  ! "  sighed  Ellen  Vau|(hn,  shaking 
her  head  slowly. 

"  It's  a  commibn  mistake,"  observed  Mrs.  War- 
ner— "  people  seldom  let  well  alone." 

The  girl  opened  her  lips  as  if  to  reply,  but  was 
checked  by  a  "second  thought"     Mrs.  Warner 
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seemed  considering  the  subject  a  moment,  and 
finally  she  decided.  **  I  will  employ  you  to-day, 
at  least.  Rosa,  show  Miss  Vaughn  to  the  back 
sitting-room,  and  give  her  the  skirt  of  your  muslin 
dress — I  will  see  her  before  that  is  done.'* 

Rosa  obeyed ;  and  the  girl,  turning  back  and 
hesitating  for  a  moment,  as  though  there  had  been 
something  more  she  would  have  asked  if  she  dared, 
slowly  followjed. 

Mrs.  Warner,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  a 
very  fashionable  lady,  yet  she  possessed  more  real 
feeling,  more  heart  and  soul,  if  one  could  only  find 
the  way  to  it,  than  would  serve  a  whole  clique  of 
the  ordin«r3iL«tamp  of  fashionables.  But  there  was 
one  marked  peculiarity  about  Mrs.  Warner's  feel- 
ing— ^it  was  not  only  capricious,  but  it  would  not 
be  led.  She  was  quick  and  ardent  if  left  to  her 
own  impulses,  but  where  others  felt  the  most 
deeply,  she  manifested  a  strange  obtuseness  ;  and 
when  she  had  reason  to  believe  iliat  people  thought 
she  ought  to  be  affected,  she  was  cold  nnd  calm 
as  a  winter  moonlight.  Yet  but  few  persons  could 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  say  that  Mrs.  Warner 
was  whimsical.  She  was  so  evidently  governed  even 
in  her  eccentricities  by  high  moral  principle  ;  there 
was  so  much  that  was  noble  and  generous  in  her 
nature ;  and  her  personal  presence  was  so  imposing, 
that,  between  her  pride  and  her  finer  qualities,  she 
was  generally  too  much  feared  and  loved  to  be 
considered  a  proper  subject  for  the  dissecting  knife 
of  gossips.  -Mre.  Warner  owed  her  entire  amount 
of  peculiarities  to  a  strong  will  that  had  nevej*  been 
checked,  and  a  full  consciousness  of  her  own  pow- 
ers both  natural  and  social,  slightly  modified  by 
conventionalism,  and  rendered  fitful  by  occasional 
visitations  of  wordly  wisdom.  A  more  impulsive 
creature  than  she  was  in  childhood  never  existed ; 
but,  on  mingling  with  the  world,  it  had  been  her 
misfortune  to  meet  with  imposition  ofiener  than 
gratitude.  It  was  thus  that  she  had  learned  a 
kind  of  suspicion,  which  frequently  made  her  un- 
just ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  her  to  say  and  do 
thin^  worthy  of  the  most  iron-hearted.  In  her 
family  she  was  kind,  but  authoritative  ;  and  nei- 
ther Rosa,  nor  the  two  cousins  dwelling  under  the 
roof  with  her,  thought  it  by  any  means  a  minor 
matter  to  encounter  her  frown.  And,  if  truth 
must  be  told,  it  was  no  pleasant  thought  to  Mr. 
Warner  that  he  had  incurred  his  lady's  displeasure. 
To  be  sure  she  was  no  virago — she  never  raised 
her  voice  high  nor  did  she  ever  murmur  or  chide 
him.  These  are  the  resorts  of  weakness.  But 
there  was  something  in  the  fiery  flash  of  that  big 
black  eye — in  the  curl  of  the  short  upper  lip — in 
the  deliberate  straightening  up  of  the  fine  Grecian 
figure — and  the  biting  sarcasm  of  the  single  sen- 
tence, (she  never  deigned  to  utter  more,)  dropping 
with  such  bitterness  from  lips  that  could  smile  most 
sweetly,  which  any  man  would  gladly  avoid. 
VOL.  ni — 2. 
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Rosa  Warner  accompanied  the  semstresB  to  the 
room  designated,  without  speaking  a  word ;  for  her 
gaiety  fell  itself  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  sorrow, 
and  the  easy,  merry-hearted  child  grew  timid  and 
thoughtful.  She  took  with  a  very  gentle  hand  the 
girl's  bonnet,  and  selected  the  easiest  chair,  and 
brought  an  ottoman  for  her  feet ;  and  then  she 
adjusted  the  shutters  with  unusual  care,  and  looked 
about  to  see  that  the  room  was  pleasant  as  well  as 
comfortable,  before  she  brotight  the  work  as  directed 
by  her  mother. 

**  You  will  find  the  sewing  very  light,  Miss 
Vaughn,"  she  said,  kindly,  on  presenting  it,  **and 
you  need  make  no  haste  ;  it  will  be  a  good  many 
days  before  I  need  the  dress."  And,  without 
waiting  a  reply,  she  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and 
made  her  way  down  to  the  breakfast  table. 

'<  Poor  girl ! "  thought  Rosa  Warner,  as  she 
went,  "  she  must  be  very  unhappy.  Her  eyes  look 
as  though  she  had  cried  a  week — I  never  could 
bear  tears — they  make  a  simpleton  of  me.  Dear! 
dear !  how  I  should  hate  to  be  a  sewing  girl- 
particularly  for  mamma — her  eyes  would  scare  me 
into  doing  everything  uTong.  What  fine  eyes 
mamma  has,  though !  I  hope  mine  will  be  like  them 
— they  are  almost  as  dark  now,  but  they  cannot 
fia.<di  so.  I  think  mamma  would  make' a  better 
queen  than  Victoria.  Cousin  Will  called  her  a 
complete  Zenobia.  That  I  should  let  Will  know 
what  a  fooM  am !  I  declare,  there  is  no  use  at 
all  in  studying  history  v.i  school — one  never  knows 
anything  about  it." 

Rosa  had  proceeded  so  far  in  her  soliloquy, 
when  the  thought  of  the  pink  bar6ge  entered  her 
giddy  little  head,  and  immediately  every  other 
thought  left  it.  She  even  forgot  to  say  good  morn- 
ing to  her  father  and  cousins — a  neglect  of  proper 
etiquette  for  which  she  was  duly  reproved. 

Mrs.  Warner  was  not  in  a  very  good  humor  this 
morning ;  a  state  of  feeling  to  which  the  informa- 
tion that  had  induced  her  to  engage  the  semstress 
contributed  not  a  little  ;  for  it  annoyed  her  exceed- 
ingly to  find  that  Mary  Jones  and  Alice  Weaver 
had  presumed  to  exhibit  so  much  independence. 
What  right  had  Mary  Jones  to  engage  work  of 
other  people  until  quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Warner  did 
not  want  her,  when  she  owed  the  ability  to  obtain 
employment  at  all  to  the  lady's  influence  ?  And 
what  right  had  Alice  Weaver  to  l>e  married  just 
as  she  had  learned  to  support  herself  handsomely? 
She  would,  without  doubt,  tie  herself  to  some 
miserable  fellow  who  could  not  take  care  of  him- 
self, and  then  would  come  the  old  story  of  a  suffer- 
ing family.  It  wait  vexatious  that  people  whom 
Mrs.  Warner  had  obliged  would  not  submit  them- 
selves entirely  to  her  puidnnce — consent  to  become 
automata  in  her  hnnda,  and  find  their  happiness 
in  the  purs'iira  whioh  she  decided  ought  to  make 
them   happy.     It   was    this   perverseness,    which 
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would  now  and  then  exhibit  itself  in  spite  of  the 
general  empire  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Warner,  that  had 
thia  morning  vexed  and  annoyed  her ;  and  a  great 
share  of  this  vexation  was  lileely  to  fall  on  the 
head  of  the  new  semstress,  for  the  reason  that  the 
old  ones  had»  in  the  lady's  view  of  the  subject,  ex- 
hibived  a  strange  lack  of  gratitude.  In  short,  Mrs. 
Warner  had  donned  a  fit  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
poor  Ellen  Vaughn  would,  in  all  probability,  sufler 
from  it. 

Full  of  the  pink  barege,  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over  Rosa  had  a  long  and  confidential  com- 
munication with  her  father.  He  was  not  difEcuU 
of  persuasion  ;  and,  though  he  rallied  her  a  little 
on  her  extravagance,  and  played  off  for  the  sake  of 
listening  to  her  pretty  arguments,  he  at  last  put 
the  money  into  her  hand  and  referred  her  to  her 
mother.  This  was  much  the  most  delicate  part  of 
the  negociation ;  for  though  Rosa  was  seldom  de- 
nied a  gratification  of  this  character,  and  felt  now 
pretty  confident  as  to  the  result,  yet  she  stood  too 
much  in  awe  of  her  mother  to  feel  much  pleasure 
in  asking  n  favor.  Notwithstanding,  when  the 
favor  was  granted,  she  always  wondered  that  she 
ever  could  have  hesitated.  Now,  however,  she 
was  as  much  astonished  by  a  prompt  negative,  as 
her  lady  mother  was  at  her  vnnity  and  presump- 
tion ;  and  she  put  the  money  back  into  her  father's 
hand  with  a  sigh  which  went  to  the  good  man's 
heart.  Rosa  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  Ellen 
Vaughn  that  day,  for  she  was  sure  that  no  trials 
could  equal  her  own ;  and  she  was  quite  disgusted 
that  any  one  who  had  not  missed  the  chance  of 
having  a  pink  bar6ge  frock  should  presume  to  be 
miserable.  As  evening  drew  near,  however,  a 
morning  twilight  began  gradually  to  soften  down 
the  shadows  on  the  face  of  Miss  Rosa ;  and  she  did 
at  last  emerge  from  the  clouds  sufficiently-  to  be- 
stow one  thought  on  poor  Ellen  Vaughn.  It  was 
as  she  stood  at  the  door,  bonnet  in  hand,  fingers 
fidgeting  with  the  latch,  and  the  toe  of  her  well- 
worn  shoe  digging  into  the  carpet. 

"  You  may  come  again  in  the  morning,  if  you 
wish,"  soid  Mrs.  Wnmer, "  as  early  as  eight,  recol- 
lect— and  if  you  do  as  well  as  you  have  to-day ** 

The  lady  checked  herself  before  the  promise  of 
patronage  was  made  ;  for  visions  of  the  ungrateful 
Mary  Jones  and  Alice  Weaver  passed  before  her 
mind's  eye,  and  recalled,  in  a  trice,  all  her  worldly 
wisdom. 

'*  Please,  madam."  stammered  Ellen  Vaughn, 
after  waiting  a  little  for  the  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  and  then  she  rattled  the  door- latch,  and  dug 
her  toe  into  the  carpet  more  industriously  than  ever. 

At  another  time  Mrs.  Warner  would  have  en- 
couraged the  poor  girl  to  speak  on,  but  now  she 
was  in  one  of  her  unreasonably  severe  moods;  so 
she  only  fixed  her  black  eye  (intensely  and  bum- 
ingly  black  it  was)  on  her  in  silence.    Ellen  quailed 


under  it ;  and,  as  she  did  so,  the  short  upper  lip 
began  to  curl ;  for  Mrs.  Warner  is  not  the  first  in- 
dividual who  has  mistaken  confusion  of  manner, 
arrising  from  timidity  or  trouble,  Un  the  cvidcm-e 
of  conscious  guiltiness.  The  poor  girl  seemed 
ready  to  sink  to  the  floor  from  excess  p(  agitation  ; 
but  at  last,  making  a  desperate  efibrt,  she  fiiiiered 
out,  "If you  would  only  let  me  take  the  work 
home,  lady ! " 

"  Take  it  hortie ! " 

"  My  mother  is  sick  and — ** 

"  Fery  sick?" 

**  I  hope  not  dangerously — indeed  I  do  not 
know " 

"  You  have  bad  no  physician,  then?" 

"  No,  lady,  the  poor  cannot  always — *' 

"  The  poor  will  receive  the  kindness  they  merit ; 
this  is  not  a  country  where  the  poor  will  be  allow- 
ed to  sufier,  unless  they  bring  suffering  on  them- 
selves." 

**  Ah !  lady  "—  began  Ellen  Vaughn,  but  Mrs. 
Warner's  eye  tested  on  her  with  such  a  look  of 
cool  inquiry,  (hat  she  could  not  finish. 

*'  Have  you  sisters,  Miss  Vaughn?" 

"  Two  little  girls— the  eldest  only  seven." 

"Are  you  afraid  to  leave  your  mother  with 
them?" 

"  N — ^n — 0 !  it  is  not  so  pleasant  for  her — '' 

"  But  it  is  hetUr  for  her,  and  for  you  too.  Here 
you  have  a  pleasant  room,  and  nothing  to  disturb 
you  f  but  if  you  were  there,  you  would  have  your 
attention  constantly  distracted." 

"  Oh !  I  would  do  as  much  !  I  am  sure  I  could 
have  —" 

"  Nobody  can  do  two  things  at  a  time,  and  do 
them  both  well ;  and  I  should  not  dare  trust  my 
work  with  you  under  such  circumstances,"  and 
Mrs.  Warner  turned  away,  as  though  she  consid- 
ered the  matter  decided.  Ellen  Vaughn  waited 
for  a  moment,  as  if  unwilling  to  \fx  the  subject 
drop,  and  Rosa  longed  to  interfere  in  her  favor ;  but 
neither  had  the  courage  to  speak,  and  so  the  girl 
turned  lingeringly  from  the  door. 

"  I  do  not  like  that  girl's  face,"  observed  Mrs. 
Warner ;  "  she  has  a  downcast  look,  and  a  sly,  hesi- 
tating manner,  that  shows  she  has  something  to 
conceal.  Give  me  a  frank,  open  countenance — 
tliere  is  always  hope  of  such  people." 

Rosa  wanted  to  say  that  a  downcast  heart  might 
be  the  occasion  of  the  downcast  look ;  but  she 
knew  that  her  mother  considered  her  physiogno- 
mical observations  (as  indeed  who  does  not?)  in- 
&llible ;  and  she  obeyed  the  dictates  of  prudence. 

In  the  morning  Ellen  Vaughn  again  made  her 
appearance,  but  paler  and  sadder  even  than  on  the 
day  previous,  and  this  day  Rosa  lingered  pitjringly 
around  her,  longing  to  ask  the  cause  of  her  sad- 
ness, but  restrained,  in  part  by  timidity,  in  part  by 
delicacy. 
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**  U  ahe  would  only  tell  perhaps  /  could  do 
something  for  her/'  thought  the  sympathising 
child,  but  to  ask  her  to  tell  required  more  courage 
than  good-natured  little  Rosa  Warner  could  mus- 
ter. 

"  That  girl  will  worry  my  life  away ! "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Warner,  in  positive  ill  humor,  after  Ellen 
Vaughn  had  completed  her  second  day.  "Her 
whining  and  teazing  are  too  much  to  bear  I " 

Rosa  and  her  two  cousins  dropped  book  and 
pencil  and  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  She  insists  on  having  her  pay  every  evening  ; 
and  her  stammering  and  whining  are  really  pro- 
voking." 

"  Would  it  be  inconvenient  to  pay  her  every 
cveni*>g,  mamma  ?  **  Rosa  ventured  to  inquire. 

"  Inconvenient !  why  it  would  be  a  positive  in- 
jury to  her.  She  would  spend  the  money,  as  such 
people  always  do,  as  fast  as  she  got  it."    ^ 

The  heart,  with  the  fresh  pure  dew  of  its  morn- 
ing upon  it,  is  much  wiser  than  any  head ;  and 
siipple,  artless  Rosa  Warner,  in  the  sight  of  angels, 
was  this  evening  far  nearer  the  ''  hid  treasure " 
than  was  her  shrewd,  honored  lady-mother.  But 
Rosa  could  not  gather  courage  to  say  to  her  mo- 
ther that  Ellen  Vaughn  might  need  the  money  as 
fast  as  she  earned  it,  or  faster ;  that  her  stammer- 
ing was  occasioned  by  timidity,  which  none  better 
than  Mrs.  Warner  could  inspire ;  and  that  in  re- 
ality she  had  a  right  to  demand  her  honest  wages 
when  she  chose.  No!  no!  Rosa  would  sooner 
have  encountered  a  fiery  dragon  than  the  glance 
of  those  black  eyes,  after  she  had  presumed  to  inti- 
mate that  there  was  a  bare  possibility  of  her  mo- 
ther's having  come  to  a  hasty  conclusion.  So 
Rosa  Mras  silent,  but  she  resolved  in  secret  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  poor  semstress  the  next  day. 

There  was  a  haggard  look  and  a  harassed, 
almost  wild,  expression  on  the  countenance  of  El- 
len Vaughn,  when  she  took  her  seat  in  the  little 
sitting  room  in  the  tnoming,  which  Mrs.  Warner 
herself  observed.  The  lady  even  condescended, 
notwithstanding  her  firmly  fixed  opinion  of  the 
young  girPs  un worthiness,  to  make  some  kind  in- 
quiries ;  but  there  is  a  spirit  even  in  the  gentlest 
notures,  which  will  not  be  pressed  too  far,  and  the 
feelings  of  resentment  swelling  in  the  bosom  of 
poor  Ellen  Vaughn  were  more  in  accordance 
with  hf  r  partial  views  of  Mrs.  Warner's  injustice 
than  with  her  meek,  forbearing,  uncomplaining 
disposition.  She  answered  her  questions  in  cold 
monosyllables,  and,  raising  her  work  that  her  em- 
ployer might  not  note  the  misery  that  ipouUI  make 
itself  visible  in  her  face,  she  plied  her  needle  vvith 
nervous  earnestness.  As  for  Rosa,  she  stood 
a^wst  at  such  a  display  of  ill  nature  in  one  who 
had  so  warmly  enlisted  her  sympathies ;  and  she 
revolved  the  subject  in  her  mind  all  day,  coming  to 
a  conclunon  at  night  which  she  had  seldom  doubt- 
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ed — ^that  her  mother  was  always  riffiL  Bat,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  her  heart  yet  pleaded  strongly 
in  favor  of  poor  Ellen  Vaughn. 

Thus  passed  another  day,  and  Rosa  had  as  yet 
made  no  advances  toward  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  semstress.  About  the  hour,  however,  when 
the  latter  usually  took  her  leave,  a  bright  thought 
somehow  found  its  way  into  the  usually  unthink- 
ing head  of  the  little  Udy.  She  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  it  was  the  moet  common  thing  in  the 
world  to  inquire  for  the  sick,  and  this  might  lead 
to  a  full  revelation  of  all^e  wished  to  know ;  and 
moreover,  it  occurred  to  her  that  if  Miss  Vaughn 
should  acknowledge  herself  to  be  really  in  want, 
it  would  require  but  one  of  her  own  irresistible 
smiles  to  induce  the  cook  to  supply  her  with  a  bas- 
ket of  good  things  erery  evening.  Full  of  these 
thoughts,  so  rational  as  scarcely  to  feel  at  home  in 
that  careless  little  head.  Miss  Rosa  cast  aside  the 
worsteds  that  she  had  been  assorting,  and  tripped 
away  to  the  back  sitting-room.  Her  step  was  as 
light  as  a  fairy's  ;  and,  though  she  had  hummed 
the  fragment  of  a  tune  at  first  starting,  it  ceased  as 
soon  as  she  left  the  parlor,  and  she  reached  the 
back  sitting-room  without  having  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  its  occupant.  The  door  was  ajar,  and 
Rosa  paused,  like  the  unpractised  little  girl  that 
she  was,  to  consider  what  she  should  say.  She  did 
not  intend  to  be  a  spy  upon  the  semstress,  but  it 
was  perfectly  natural  that  she  should  turn  her  eyes 
toward  the  crevice  in  the  door ;  and  as  she  did  so, 
they  fell  upon  the  shadow  of  a  person  who  seemed 
to  be  standing  by  her  mother's  escritoir.  The  in- 
dividual herself  (for  it  was  the  shadow  of  a  woman) 
was  invisible ;  but  Rosa  thought  at  once  of  the 
semstress,  and  at  the  same  time  she  recollected 
seeing  her  mother  with  a  bank-note  between  her 
fingers  while  writing  a  letter,  an  hour  previous. 
She  had  noted,  too,  even  then,  a  strange  look  in 
the  fiice  of  Ellen  Vaughn,  that  showed  she  also  saw 
it,  and  had  observed  her  turn  away  her  head  after 
a  single  glance  and  press  her  palms  heavily  on  her 
eye-lids,  with  an  exhibition  of  feeling  which  she 
could  in  no  wise  interpret.  Then  Mrs.  Warner 
was  called  suddenly  away;  and  Ellen  Vaughn 
turned  her  back  upon  the  escritoir,  and  applied 
herself  to  her  needle  as  though  she  had  no  thought 
disconnected  from  the  unfinished  garment  in  her 
hand.  All  these  recollections  came  crowding  upon 
the  mind  of  the  litl!c  girl  with  a  bewildering  pow- 
er. She  attempted  to  move,  but  her  feet  seemed 
fastened  to  the  floor ;  to  turn  her  head,  but  her 
eyes  would  fix  themselves  on  that  shadow.  Rosa 
would  not  have  believed,  an  hour  before,  that  any- 
thing short  of  imminent  danger  to  herself  could 
frighten  her  so.  But  now  the  moving  of  the  shadow 
set  her  heart  fluttering  intw  her  throat,  and  when 
Ellen  Vaughn  immediately  stepped  across  her  line 
of  vision,  and  disappeared  on  the  other  side,  she 
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could  scarcely  sappress  a  scream.  Should  she  tell 
her  mother  7  But  what  had  she  to  tell  \  She  had 
seen  only  a  shadow,  and  if  it  was  Ellen  Vaughn*s 
she  might  have  been  looking  at  a  book  or  adjusting 
her  hair  at  the  mirror.  There  were  other  things 
in  that  part  of  the  room  besides  her  moiher*s  escri- 
toir.  So  reasoned  Rosa,  meanwhile  drawing  back 
into  the  shadow  of  an  opened  door  beyond,  though 
her  trembling  limbs  could  scarce  support  her  weight, 
and  the  beatings  of  her  heart  sounded  to  her  fright- 
ened ear  like  the  heavy  strokes  of  a  muffled  bell. 
She  had  scarce  gained  thiiB  concealment  when  the 
sitting-room  door  wa«  pushed  open  cautiously ;  the 
ashen  face  of  the  semstress  peered  forth,  and  her 
disturbed  eye  wandered  up  and  down  the  hall  with 
a  quick  startled  glance,  as  though  she  was  afraid 
that  the  chairs  and  tables  would  find  mouths  to 
witness  against  her.  One  white,  shaking  hand 
clutched  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  as  though  deter- 
mined to  defend  her  terrible  secret,  and  the  other 
wi?  pressed  against  her  haggard  forehead,  while 
two  or  three  surcessive  shivers  passed  over  her 
whole  frame.  She  trembled  and  reeled  from  side 
to  side  as  she  passed  along  the  hall,  starting  at 
every  sound,  and  turning  with  a  scared  look  to 
^aze  at  each  shadow  that  lay  across  her  way^  un- 
til she  reached  the  door.  Then,  casting  one  hasty 
glance  around  her,  she  slipped  through  the  open- 
irig,  nx\\  closed  it  with  nervous  quickness.  Rosa 
Rote  J  nil  this;  and,  if  she  had  been  the  guilty  one, 
s!>e  could  not  have  trembled  more,  or  turned  paler. 
Li-:;litly  ?he  glided  forih  from  her  place  of  conceal- 
iiient,  and  hurried  to  her  mother's  escriloir.  The 
Inlf  written  letter  was  there,  and  the  pen  wiih  the 
JTik  s''nrrt'ly  drifd  upon  it,  but  the  bank  note  had 
d^vippcarctl.  What  a  faint,  horrible  feeling  crept 
to  the  heort  of  Rosa  Warner !  Not  that  she  never 
li'?ard  of  a  theft  before,  but  she  had  never  been  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  one,  never  «een  it  com- 
mitted. Should  she  go  to  her  mother  now,  and 
have  the  girl  arrested  in  the  public  street,  with  that 
pale  face  and  shaking  hand  to  evidence  against 
her?  Immediately  rose  before  her  the  agonised 
look  of  poor  Ellen  Vauphn  ;  and  then  she  thought 
of  her,  dragged  away  to  prison,  while  perhaps  the 
sick  mother  and  the  two  little  Fisters  of  whom  she 
had  spoken  were  starving.  True,  it  was  ri^^ht  that 
the  crime  should  be  exposed,  but  Bhc  could  not  do 
it.  She  should  never  sleep  ag.iin,  if  she  allowed 
her  hand  to  un.-:eal  the  vial  so  full  of  misery.  An 
older  than  herself  must  hold  the  balance  tlsat  was 
to  mete  out  justice  ;  the  tear-gem  of  mercy  was  a 
fitter  ornament  for  one  so  young  to  wear.  Rosa 
did  not  think  these  thoughts  in  these  words,  but 
the  result  wa^?  strlkiiij^ly  like  ;  and  yet,  though  she 
fully  persuai!eJ  hersi-lf  that  no  one  need  know 
what  she  had  seen,  her  honrt  as  as  hinvy  with  its 
secret.  These  considerations  had  occupied  scarce 
a  moment,  and  now  another  project  entered  h?r 


head.  She  would  know  what  Ellen  Vaughn  did 
with  that  money,  and  be  governed  in  her  conduct 
toward  her  entirely  by  that  Tying  on  a  Utile 
straw  bonnet,  enveloping  her  figure  in  a  sombre 
shawl,  and  drawing  a  green  veil  over  her  face,  slie 
passed  hurriedly  through  the  hall  and  followed  the 
semstress  over  the  pavement.  EUen  had  disap- 
peared, but  Rosa  knew  the  first  comer,  and  she 
almost  ran  until  she  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  rusty 
black  bonnet  and  iaded  dress,  Ellen  Vaughn  had 
entirely  lost  her  usual  free  step  and  air ;  there  was 
a  stoop  in  her  figure ;  a  crouching,  hesitating  man> 
ner  of  moving,  which  showed  the  crime  bad  writ- 
ten itself  on  her  conscience,  and  was  heaping  up 
the  infamy  within,  which  men  might  soon  pour 
up^)n  her  head.  She  crept  along  stealthily  closer 
by  the  railing,  and  Rosa  could  see,  from  the  little 
distance  she  kept,  the  band  clutching  the  dress  os 
it  had  done  at  first ;  and  she  could  see,  too,  that  it 
trembled  but  little  less  than  it  had  done  in  the 
house.  At  another  time  Rosa  Warner  would  not 
liave  ventured  on  those  dark  filthy  back  streets 
slone,  but  now  she  did  not  once  think  of  the 
strangeness  of  her  situation  or  the  danger  of  being 
unable  to  find  her  way  back  again.  The  twilight 
was  deepening,  but  she  kept  her  eye  on  the  moving 
figure  before  her,  and  her  thoughts  could  not  be  on 
herself.  At  length  the  semstress  reached  a  large 
old  wooden  building  in  a  ruinous  condition,  the 
crazy  shutters  mostly  hanging  by  one  hinge,  the 
windows  stufied  with  mouldy  clothes,  the  clap- 
boards loose  upon  the  wall,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture settling  to  one  side  and  seeming  as  though  a 
puff  of  wind  might  level  it.  As  the  girl  set  her 
foot  upon  the  broken  stairs,  a  boy,  some  dozen 
years  of  age,  glided  from  beneath  them,  and  laid  hia 
hand  upon  her  arm,  whispering,  "  Wait  a  minute, 
Nelly !— Hush !  don't  speak  loud — ^they  will  hear 
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"  Who?"  inquired  the  girl,  casting  a  glance  of 
horror  over  her  shoulder,  as  though  capable  of  but 
a  single  thought. 

••  Mother  and  the  children.  Come  this  way, 
Nelly :  I  munt  tell  you  I  havn't  earned  a  penny 
to  day — not  a  single  one.  Nobody  would  trust  a 
bundle  with  such  a  looking  boy  as  I;  and  nobody 
had  a  valise  to  carry  or  a  horse  to  hold — nobody, 
because  we  were  starving,  Nelly." 

"  John  ! " 

'•  It  may  be  that  this  is  murmuring — sinful  mur- 
muring, as  mother  would  say,  but  I  cannot  help  iu 
The  little  girls  have  been  crying  wiih  hunger  for 
ill'"  hisi  lio'ir,  nnd  mother  is  worse,  ten  times  worse 
— ?he  will  (lie,  Nelly,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  Uttle 
money  to  pay  a  doctor.  Oh !  what  will  become 
of  us  \ " 

*  I— I— have  got "     Ellen  Vaughn  began, 

but  the  words  seemed  to  choke  her.  and  she  re- 
mained silent. 
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"  Bat  I  hav*nt  told  yoa  all,  Nelly ;  mother  has 
said  strange  things  to-day ;  she  has  not  been 
in  her  right  mind ;  and  when  I  was  gone,  she 
frightened  the  little  girls  so  that  they  left  her 
alone.*' 

Poor  Ellen  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  up- 
ward ;  but  immediately,  an  expression  of  mingled 
fear  and  shame  passed  over  her  countenance,  and 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  spread  palms,  say- 
ing, in  a  low,  hoarse  whisper,  *'  We  mutt  do 
something  for  her,  John." 

«*  We  can't — ^wc  cannot  !  Oh,  Nelly  !  that 
money  should  buy  health,  and  life  !  How  can  it 
be  right  ?  " 

"  We  will  have  a  doctor  for  mother." 

"  No !  we  can't ! — that  is  what  I  wanted  to  tell 
you.  I  have  been  everywhere— everywhere  that 
I  could  find  a  <*  Dr^*  on  the  sign- plate,  and  Nelly, 
not  one  of  them  will  come — not  one  will  stir  from 
his  door  to  save  our  mother's  life." 

"  They  must,  for — ^for — I — ^have — got — "  Ellen 
gasped  for  breath,  and  again  stopped  ;  while  the 
brother,  too  much  engaged  with  his  own  tale  to 
heed  her  broken  words,  proceeded — "  After  that  I 
went  into  a  store — there  was  a  dollar — a  large 
silver  dollar  lying  upon  the  counter  right  in  my 
way,  and  no  one  saw  me — ^ 

**  John  ! "  shrieked  the  poor  girl,  staggering 
heavily  against  the  wall. 

'»No!  no!  Nelly— I  didn't  take  it!  There 
were  bad  thoughts  came  into  my  mind  ;  but  I 
remembered  you  and  mother — I  knew  that  mother 
would  rather  die  than  be  saved  so ;  'and  I  knew 
that  you,  Nelly,  would  never  use  such  money — 
and  I  could  not  tell  you  a  lie.  No  !  no  !  I  didn't 
take  the  money  ;  but  I  don't  think  any  better 
thought  than  that  kept  me  from  it.  I  am  sure  I 
should  have  done  it,  only  I  knew  it  would  break 
your  heart." 

A  loud  convulsive  sob  burst  from  the  bosom  of 
the  poor  girl,  and  her  frame  shook  violently. 

"  Don't  mind  it  now,  Nelly,  don't !  The  doc- 
tors made  me  mad  or  I  should  never  have  felt  so. 
But  you  needn't  be  afraid  I  shall  be  tempted  again 
— oh  no  !  not  even  for  the  sake  of  mother  and  the 
littte  girls." 

Oh !  how  willingly  would  Ellen  Vauglm  have 
made  her  mother's  shroud  with  her  own  hands  and 
lain  down  to  die  with  those  she  loved,  so  that  it 
could  have  been  done  in  honor  and  innocence. 
There  is  no  misery  like  that  which  eats  into  the 
still  lingering  traces  of  God's  image  and  degrades 
us  before  ourselves. 

Don't  cry,  Nelly !  don't ! "  exclaimed  the  boy, 
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putting  his  arms  about  her  neck,  soothingly — "  I 
shall  have  better  luck  to-morrow,  I  dare  say ;  and 
all  will  come  out  right  in  the  end.  Mother  said 
last  night  that  it  is  all  for  our  good — God  is  trying 
us  to  make  us  better  ;  and  though  I  don't  think  so 
much  about  such  things  as  I  ought,  I  always  feel 
as  though  nothing  very  bad  could  happen  to  us 
when  she  lays  her  hand  on  my  head — just  as  she 
used  to  on  the  ocean,  Nelly — and  talks  of  our  Hea- 
venly Father's  knowing  all  about  us,  and  taking 
care  of  us.  Don't  cry,  Nelly ;  I  shall  be  a  man 
in  a  few  years,  and  then  I  can  support  us  all. 
You  sliall  not  live  in  a  garret  then,  Nelly."  And 
the  boy,  as  he  spoke,  stmightened  his  arm,  and 
set  down  liis  foot  firmly,  as  though  he  longed  for 
the  strong  fitime  that  might  wrestle  with  his  way- 
ward destuiy. 

One  shiver  passed  over  the  sister  and  made  her 
teeth  chatter  monoentarily,  and  then  she  dropped 
her  hands  from  her  face,  and  turning  away  her 
head,  she  drew  the  note  from  her  bosom,  and 
pushed  it  into  the  boy's  hand.  "  I  ought  not  to 
cry,  John,  for  I  have  that  which  we  most  need. 
No  doctor  will  refuse  you  now — and  you  can  get 
bread  for^the  children  too." 

'<  Five  dollars,  Nelly!"  and  the  boy's  face 
brightened  up  with  joy. 

"  Go  as  soon  as  you  can,  John  ! — the  children 
crying  with  hunger,  and  mother  worse — ^worse ! 
God  will  furgive  me,"  she  murmured. 

**  But,  Nelly,  Mrs.  Warner  has  not  given  you 
all  this  for  three  days  work,  has  she  1  '* 

"  No  matter,  now — ^no  matter — don't  ask  me 
anything  about  it — /  might  tell  a  lie  ! " 

"  No,  no  I  but  you  don't  want  to  tell  the  truth. 
I  see  how  it  is — Mrs.  Warner  has  given  you  this 
for  being  good  and  faithful,  and  you  don't  love 
to  boast  of  your  own  goodness — just  like  you, 
Nelly." 

«  Go  !  go  ! "  gasped  the  poor  girl ;  and  as  the 
brother  spmng  from  her  side  and  bounded  joyfully 
along  the  pavement,  she  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall  and  wept,  and  wrung  her  hands  in  utter  aban- 
donment. Rosa  Warner  longed  to  step  forward 
and  comfort  her,  but  this  was  neither  the  time  nor 
place  ;  and  she  stood  back,  awe-stricken,  until  the 
girl,  brushing  away  her  tears,  and  trying  to  call 
up  a  look  of  cheerfulness,  began  to  mount  the 
stairs.  Then  the  child,  for  the  first  time  reminded 
of  her  own  situation,  drew  her  veil  more  closely 
about  her  face,  and  without  giving  one  look  to 
the  gloomy  piles  around  her,  or  the  star-lighted 
sky  above,  turned  back  and  fied  like  a  frightened 
fawn  homeward. 
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It  was  late  one  evening  in  the  rammer  of  171'i 
that  a  party  of  wild  young  studenta  at  law  in  the 
Univeruty  of  Padua  were  at  supper  in  the  saloon 
of  a  restaurateur  of  that  city.  The  revelry  had 
been  prolonged  even  beyond  the  usual  time; 
much  wine  had  been  drunk  ;  and  the  harmony  and 
good  feeling  that  generally  prevailed  during  their 
convivial  meetings  had  been  interrupted  by  furious 
altercation  between  two  of  their  number.  As  is 
almost  always  the  case  the  rest  took  sides  with  one 
or  other  of  the  disputants ;  all  rose  from  table ; 
high  words  were  exchanged,  and  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion and  tumult  was  likely  to  ensue,  when  the  of- 
fenders were  imperiously  called  to  order  by  one  of 
their  number.  He  was  evidently  young ;  but  his 
slender  limbs  were  firmly  knit,  and  his  form,  though 
slight,  so  well-proportioned  as  to  give  promise  both 
of  activity  and  strength  beyond  his  years. 

"  For  shame ! "  he  cried,  angrily,  after  producing 
a  momentary  silence  by  a  vigorous  thump  on  the 
table  ;  "  are  you  but  a  set  of  bullies,  that  you  stand 
here  pitching  hard  words  at  each  other,  and  calling 
all  the  neighborhood  to  see  how  valiant  we  can  be 
v.ith  our  tongues?  Fetch  me  him  that  con  swear 
loudest,  and  give  us  space  for  our  swords ! " 

Here  ihe  clamor  was  redoubled  by  all  at  once 
explaining,  and  contradicting  each  other. 

The  first  speaker  struck  the  table  again  till  all 
the  glasses  rang. 

"  Have  done,"  he  cried,  "  with  this  digraceflil 
uproar,  or,  San  Marco !  I  will  fight  you  all  myself 
—one  by  one !  " 

This  threat  was  received  with  cries  of  "  Not 
me— Giuseppe !  "  and  after  a  few  moments,  the 
two  disputants  stood  forth,  separated  from  their 
companions.  A  space  was  speedily  cleared  for  the 
combat. 

The  combatants  needed  no  urging ;  but  scarce- 
ly was  the  clashing  of  iheir  swords  heard,  when 
Pedrillo,  the  lestaurateur,  ran  in,  followed  by  his 
servants,  and  with  a  face  pale  with  terror  protested 
against  hia  house  being  made  the  scene  of  riot  and 
bloodshed.  It  would  be  his  ruin,  he  averred  ;  he 
slionid  be  indicted  by  the  civil  authorities;  he 
should  be  banished  the  country ;  he  could  never 
again  show  his  face  in  Padua  !  If  young  gentle- 
men would  kill  one  anotlicr  there  were  places 
enough  for  such  a  purpose  besides  a  reputable  esta- 
blishment like    his ;   nml  with  ludicrous  rapidity 
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of  the  city,  he  besought  them  wiili  piteous  en- 
treaties to  transfer  themselves  elsi'wliore,  offer- 
ing even  to  remain  minus  the  expenses  of  their 
supper.  But  PedriIlo*s  solicitations  had  little  effect 
on  the  wilful  young  men,  till  backed  by  threats 
that  he  would  call  the  guard.  Most  of  them  had 
known  what  it  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
police  for  midnight  disturbances,  and  duets  were 
favorite  pastimes  among  the  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  so  tliat  immediately  on  the  disappearance;  of 
Pedriilo*s  servant,  the  whole  party  precipitately 
left  the  house.  First,  however,  Giuseppe,  the  one 
who  had  recommended  a  resort  to  the  duel,  laid 
the  amount  of  the  reckoning  on  the  table. 

As  the  party  turned  the  comer  of  a  narrow 
street,  they  came  close  upon  a  carriage,  attended 
by  several  servants.  At  this  sudden  encounter 
with  so  many  half  intoxicated  and  noisy  students, 
recognised  by  their  dress  and  well  knovim  to  be  al- 
ways ready  for  any  deed  of  mischief,  the  attend- 
ants fled  in  every  direction.  The  horses  caught 
the  alarm,  and,  wild  with  fright,  plunged,  reared, 
and  set  off  a^  full  speed  down  the  street.  A  shout 
of  laughter  from  the  revellers,  who  thought  it  cap- 
ital sport  to  see  the  dismay  created  at  sight  of 
them,  greeted  the  ears  of  the  terrified  inmates  of 
the  carriage.  But  Giuseppe  sprang  forward,  and 
at  the  peril  of  his  life,  threw  himself  upon  the 
horses'  necks,  pulling  the  bits  with  such  violence  as 
to  check  them  at  once.  The  animals,  quivering 
with  fear,  stood  still ;  the  coachman  recovered  his 
control  over  them ;  and  Giuseppe,  opening  the 
door,  assisted  an  elderly  gentleman,  very  richly 
dressed,  to  alight,  and  inquired  kindly  if  he  had 
suffered  injury. 

"  I  have  only  been  alarmed  ; "  replied  the  gen- 
tleman, carefully  adjusting  his  dress,  and  drawing 
his  cloak  about  him.    "  But  my  daughter  ** — 

Giuseppe  had  already  lifted  from  the  carriage  the 
nearly  lifeless  form  of  a  young  girl.  As  the  lamp- 
light fell  upon  her  face,  he  could  see  it  was  one  of 
matchless  beauty. 

*'  My  Leonora  !  "  exclaimed  the  father,  in  a  tone 
of  anxious  apprehension.  The  young  girl  opened 
languidly  a  pair  of  beautiful  dark  eyes,  started  up, 
gazed  with  an  expression  of  surprise  upon  the 
young  student  who  had  been  supporting  her,  then 
threw  herself  into  her  father's  arms.  With  an  ex- 
pression cf  joy  that  she  had  recovered  from  her 
fright,  the  gentleman  ordered  his  servants,  who  had 
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returned  when  the  danger  was  over,  to  procure  ano- 
ther conveyance.  Tb  is  was  immediateiy  done ;  and 
taming  to  Giuseppe,  be  thanked  him  with  lofty 
courtesy  for  the  service  he  had  rendered,  and  invit- 
ed him  to  call  next  day  at  the  house  of  the  Count 
di  Comaro,  in  the  Prado  della  Valle. 

AU  night  wild  thoughts  were  busy  in  the  brain  of 
the  young  student.  Never  had  such  a  vision  of 
loveliness  dawned  upon  him.  And  who  was  she  7 
One  elevated  by  fortune  and  rank  so  &r  above  him 
that  she  would  regard  him  but  as  the  dust  beneath 
her  feet.  As  he  had  seen  her  in  her  delicate  white 
drapery,  like  floating  silver,  her  hair  bound  with 
pearls,  she  had  moved,  in  some  princely  palace, 
among  the  nobles  of  the  land.  Many  had  wor- 
shipped ;  many  had  doubtless  poured  forth  vows  at 
her  feet.  How  would  she  look  upon  one  so  poor 
and  lowly  ?  Giuseppe  heaved  a  bitter  sigh,  but  he 
resolved  nevertheless  to  love  her,  and  only  her,  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  A  new  sensation  was  bom 
within  him.  He  had  hitherto -cared  only  for  irolic 
and  revel  and  fighting ;  had  been  known  only  as 
Giuseppe,  the  mad  student ;  the  mover  and  leader 
in  all  mischief  J  a  perfiect  master  of  his  weapon, 
and  the  most  skilful  fencer  in  radua.  ?o  great 
was  his  passion  for  fencing,  and  so  astonishing  the 
skill  he  had  acquired  in  the  art,  that  the  moet  fin- 
ished  adepts  in  that  noble  science  were  frequently 
known  to  resort  to  him  for  lessons.  So  fond  was 
he,  moreover,  of  exhibiting  this  accomplishment, 
that  he  shunned  no  opportunity  of  exercising  it  at 
the  expense  of  his  acquaintance.  Many  were  the 
duels  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  ;  whether  on 
his  own  account  or  for  the  sake  of  his  fHends,  it 
mattered  little.  His  love  of  fighting  was  as  well 
known  as  the  fact  that  few  could  hope  to  come  off 
victorious  in  a  strife  with  him ;  and  this  may  ac- 
count for  the  ascendancy  he  evidently  bad  over  his 
ompaiiions,  their  unwillingness  to  chafe  his  humor, 
nd  submission  to  the  imperious  tone  in  which  he 
/as  wont  to  address  them. 

Of  late,  disgusted  with   the   study  of  law,  to 

vhich  he  had  Inien  consigned  by  his  parents  bp  a  last 

;son — their  first  wish  was  that  he  should  embrace 

monastic  life — he  had  adopted  the  resolution  of 

-aving  Padua,  of  tching  up  his  abode  ih  one  of 

le  great  capitals,  and  pui-suing  the  profession  of  a 

ncing-aiastcr.     Thus  he  would  have  opportunity 

r  the  cultivntion  of  his  favorite  soience,  and  at 

e  same  time  would  be  unfettered  by -the  control 

others,  a  yoke  galling  beyond  measure  to  his 

ipatient  spirit.    Already  he  had  announced  this 

•termiiiaiion  to  his  fellow  students,  aud  waited 

!ly  a  favorable  opportunity  to  ef&ct  his  escape 

>m  the  University. 

How  often  are  the  plans  of  a  human  mind 
ingcd  by  the  slightest  accident !  How  many 
tunes  have  been  made  or  marred  by  occurrences 
trivial  that  they  would  have  passed  unnoticed 
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by  ordinary  observation !  How  many  events  of 
importance  have  depended  on  causes,  at  the  firat 
view  scarce  worth  the  estimation  of  a  hair !  In 
the  present  instance,  the  Count  di  Cornaro's  horses 
taking  firight  cost  a  capital  fencing-master,  and 
gave  the  world — a  Tartini  ! 


In^ue  time  next  day,  Giuseppe  appeared  in  the 
Prado  della  Valle.  As  he  was  about  to  ascend  the 
steps  of  the  noble  mansion  belonging  to  the  Count 
di  Cornaro,  a  window  above  was  hastily  thrown 
open,  and  n  rcse  fell  at  his  feet.  Glancing  upward, 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  face  of  Leonora  ; 
she  smiled,  and  vanished  from  the  window.  The 
youth  raised  the  flower,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and 
hid  it  in  his  bosom. 

At  the  door,  the  porter  received  him  as  one  who 
had  been  expected,  and  ushered  him  into  a  splen- 
didly furnished  apartment.  The  marble  tables 
were  covered  with  flowers ;  a  lute  lay  on  one  of 
them ;  the  visitor  took  it  up,  not  doubting  that  it 
belonged  to  the  beautiful  Leonora,  and  while  wait- 
ing for  the  Count,  played  several  airs  with  exqui- 
site skill. 

"  By  my  faith !  you  have  some  taste  in  music  !  " 
cried  Comaro,  who  had  entered  unperceived,  as  he 
finished  one  of  the  sirs.  The  young  man  laid 
down  the  instrument,  embarrassed,  and  blushing 
deeply,  stammered  an  apolgy  for  the  liberty  he  had 
taken. 

"  Nay,  I  excuse  you  readily,  my  young  friend," 
said  the  Count,  cordially — extending  his  hand. 
Then  motioning  him  to  a  seat,  he  asked  his  name. 

*'  Giuseppe  Tartini.'* 

•*  A  native  of  Padua?" 

'*  No ;  I  was  bom  at  Fisano,  in  Istria." 

"  Your  business  here  ? " 

*'  I  am  a  student  at  law,  in  the  University." 

The  speaker  colored  again ;  for  he  had  become 
suddenly  anxious  to  obtain  the  Count's  good 
opinion. 

"  And  where,"  asked  Cornaro,  after  a  pause, 
"  did  you  acqiire  your  knowledge  in  music  1 " 

"  Yon  are  pleased,  Signer,"  replied  the  youth, 
modestly,  and  bending  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  *'  to 
commend  what  is  indeed  not  worthy  —  " 

*'  Allow  me  judgment,  if  you  please,"  interrupt- 
ed the  Count,  sharply.  "  I  am  myself  skilled  in 
the  art.  I  ask,  where  did  you  receive  instruc- 
tion ? " 

*'  I  took  some  lessons  at  Capo  d'  Istrio,"  an- 
r;wered  Giuseppe,  "  when  very  young ;  my  parents 
had  placed  me  there  to  be  educated  for  the  church  ; 
and  I  found  music  a  great  solace  in  my  seclusion." 

<'  The  church?  and  why  have  you  changed  your 
pursuits  ? " 

"  I  could  net.  Signer,  conscientiously  devote  my- 
self to  a  religious  life — when  I  knew  myself  in 
no  way  fitted  for  it." 
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"  I  understand  \  you  wished  to  act  a  part  in  the 
world  ;  you  were  right.  Your  parents  were  wrong 
to  decide  for  you  prematurely.  I  like  your  frank- 
ness and  simpliciiy,  Giuseppe.  You  may  look 
upon  me  as  a  friend.** 

This  was  said  in  the  loAy  tone  of  a  patron.  The 
young  man  bowed  in  apparent  humility  and  grati- 
tude. 

"  You  rendered  me  a  service  last  night,  at  great 
risk  to  yourself— ay,  and  some  injury,  too!" 
Here  he  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  a  slight  wound 
on  the  cheek  of  his  young  visitor. 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing,  Signer !  **  cried  Giuseppe, 
really  embarrassed  that  so  slight  a  hurt  should  be 
alluded  to. 

"  You  may  esteem  it  such,  but  I  do  not  forget 
that  I  owe  you  thanks  for  your  timely  aid ;  nor  do 
I  fail  to  observe  that  you  are  modest  as  brave.  I 
perceive,  also,  that  you  have  talents,  and  lack,  per- 
haps, the  means  of  cultivating  them.  In  such  a 
case,  you  will  not  find  me  an  ungenerous  patron. 
In  what  way  can  I  assist  you  now  7  ** 

Tartini  made  no  reply,  for  his  head  was  fiill  of 
confused  ideas.  His  former  purposes  and  plans 
were  wholly  forgotten.  The  Count  remarked  his 
embarrassment,  and  graciously  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  go  home  for  the  present  and  consider  what 
he  had  said. 

The  young  man  lingered  a  moment  before  the 
door,  and  stole  a  glance  upward,  hoping  to  see 
once  more  the  angelic  face  that  had  smiled  upon 
him ;  but  the  window  was  closed  and  all  was 
silent.  He  departed  with  a  feeling  of  sadnesB  and 
disappointment  at  his  heart.  He  knew  not  how 
powerful  an  advocate  he  had  in  the  bosom  of  the 
maiden  herself.  Under  the  sun  of  Italy  love  is  a 
plant  that  springs  up  spontaneously ;  and  the  hand- 
some face  and  form  of  the  youth  who  had  perilled 
his  life  to  save  her  from  harm  had  already  impress- 
ed deeply  the  fancy  of  the  susceptible  girl.  Un- 
seen herself,  she  watched  his  departure  from  her 
father's  house  ;  and,  impelled  by  something  more 
than  mere  feminine  curiosity,  immediately  descend- 
ed to  know  the  particulars  of  his  visit.  It  was  to 
be  supposed  that  her  woman's  wit  could  point 
out  some  way  in  which  the  haughty  Count  could 
discharge  his  obligation  to  the  humble  student. 
And  she  failed  not  to  suggest  such  a  way. 

Two  days  after,  Giuseppe  was  surprised  by  a 
message  from  the  Count  di  Comaro,  proposing 
that  be  should  become  his  daughter's  tutor  in  mu- 
sic, and  offering  a  liberal  salary.  With  what  ea- 
gerness, with  what  trembling  delight  he  accepted 
the  offer  !  How  did  his  heart  beat,  as  he  strove  in 
the  Count's  presence  to  conceal  the  wild  rapture 
he  felt,  under  a  semblance  of  respect  and  down- 
cast humility !  How  resolutely  did  he  turn  his  eyes 
from  the  face  of  his  beautiful  pupil,  lest  he  should 
become  quite  frantic  with  his  new  joy,  and  lest  the 


paasion  that  filled  bis  breast  sliould  betray  itself  in 
his  looks !  As  if  it  were  possible  long  to  ooneeal 
it  from  the  bewitching  object ! 

It  was  a  day  in  spring.  The  soft  air,  laden  with 
the  fragrance  of  flowers,  stole  in  at  the  drapetied 
windows  of  Comaro's  princely  mansion,  and  rustled 
in  the  leaves  of  the  choice  plants  ranged  wiihin. 
In  the  apartment  to  which  we  before  introdooed 
the  reader  sat  a  fair  girl,  holding  a  book  in  ber 
hand,  but  evidently  too  much  absorbed  in  melan- 
choly thought  to  notice  its  contents.  She  was  re- 
clining on  a  couch  in  an  attitude  of  the  deepest 
dejection.  Her  &ce  was  very  pale,  and  bore  the 
traces  of  recent  tears.  As  the  b^ll  rang,  and  the 
door  was  opened  by  the  domestic,  she  started  up 
and  clasped  her  hands  with  an  expression  of  the 
most  lively  alarm.  Bot  when  a  young  man,  appa- 
rently about  twenty  years  of  age,  entered  the  room, 
she  ran  toward  him,  and  throwing  herself  into  his 
arms,  wept  and  sobbed  on  his  bosom. 

**  Leonora !  my  beloved  !  '*  cried  the  youth  ; 
**  For  heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  has  happened !" 

"  Oh,  Giuseppe ! "  she  answered,  as  soon  as  she 
could  speak  for  weeping,  **  We  are  lost !  My  &ther 
has  discovered  all ! " 

"  Alas !  and  his  anger  hss  not  spared  thee  !  " 

"  No — Giuseppe !  He  has  pardoned  me  ;  thou 
art  the  destined  victim !  Stay — let  me  tell  thee 
all^-and  quickly ;  for  the  moments  are  precious  I 
The  Marchese  di  Rossi,  thou  knowest,  has  sought 
my  hand.  He  saw  thee  descend  last  night  from 
my  window." 

'*  He  knows,  then,  of  our  secret  marriage  ?  " 

**  No— he  knows  nothing ;  but  seeing  thee  leave 
my  chamber  at  night,  he  gave  information  this 
morning  to  my  unole,  the  Bishop." 

"The  villain!  he  shall  rue  this!"  muttered 
Tartini,  grasping  the  hilt  of  his  weapon. 

**  Oh,  think  not  of  punishing  him !  it  will  but 
ruin  all !  Fly — fly  befoie  my  uncle—" 
Tell  me  all  that  has  happened." 
This  only — the  Bishop  revealed  what  he  knew 
to  my  ft  ther ;  I  was  summoned  to  his  presence 
scarce  sn  hour  since.  He  reproached  me  with 
what  he  called  the  infamy  I  had  brought  upon  his 
house  ;  I  could  not  bear  his  agor^y — Giuseppe !  I 
confessed  myself  thy  wedded  wife  !  '* 

•*  Thou  wast  right — my  Leouora  f  and  then  ? " 

"  He  refused  to  believe  me !  I  called  Beatrice, 
who  witnessed  our  marriage,  with  her  husband. 
My  father  softened  ;  I  knelt  at  his  fcpt,  and  implored 
forgiveness." 

'*  And  he  ?  "  asked  Tdrtini,  breathlessly. 

"  He  pardoned  me — ^he  embraced  iiie  as  his 
daughter ;  but  required  me  to  reuouTtcc  thee  fur- 
ever." 

The  young  man  dropped  the  hand  he  had  held 
clasped  in  his. 
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"  Wilt  iboa— LeoDom  T "  he  asked. 

"  Never — Giaaepfe  '. " 

"  Beloved !  Ui  ns  go  ibrih  j  I  will  claim  Ibee  in 
<    the  face  of  ibe  woild," 

"  N>]r,  mv  hmbanil !  liatea  id  me  :  I  have  aeeii 
QUI  IrieDil,  the  good  Father  Anlonio — and  UFfiealed 
to  him  in  mr  diaueas.  He  counsels  wisely.  Tbou 
tamt  leave  Padu,  anJ  that  inatantly  1  My  ladier*! 
;  anger  ii  not  lo  be  dreaded  ao  muehai  (hat  of  mj 
;  haughljr  uncte,  who  would  urge  him  to  all  that  ia 
ieatfol.  Tbey  woulducriGcelhee— Giuaeppel  Oh, 
thou  knonesl  not  ibe  pride  of  our  liouae  1  The; 
Would  •lirink  from  no  deed." 

Here  the  epeakei  thuddered — and  lier  fair  cheek 
grew  pale  aa  ileadl. 

"  I  hive  no  leart  for  inr*elf— Leonon.  They 
cannot  sever  ihe  bonds  of  the  chnrch  thai  nnilad 
us;  mf  own  life  I  can  defend." 

"  Ah,  ihou  knawesi  them  not !  the  dnngeoo — the 
rack — the  asBBnin'a  knife — all  will  be  prepared  for 
thee.  Aa  thou  loresl  me,  fly  .'"  And  gliding  fram 
hia  embrace,  she  ennk  down  at  lit*  fiMt. 

"  Funake  thee — my  wifie  1  Abandon  thee  lo  tbe 
Cardinal's  vengeance — " 

"  I  have  naught  to  fear  ftom  him.  Oh,  beer 
Antonio's  advice  !  When  thou  urt  gone,  the  Birii- 
op'aangei  will  abnte.  A  few  munlhs  may  restore 
Ihec  lo  me.  Go — Giuseppe:  there  is  safety  in 
fli^l — to  stay  ia  certnin  death '  Mnat  Leonora  en- 
Ireat  in  vain  1  " 

Their  interview  whs  iniemipled  by  Beauice,  the 
nuise,  who  came  in  haste  lo  wim  TarlinI  thai  her 
master,  with  hia  brother  the  Bishop  of  Pedns,  waa 
approaching  the  house,  nnd  that  they  were  accom- 
panied by  several  srmed  servants.  There  conld 
now  be  no  doubt  of  iheir  intentions  toward  tha 
oRender.  He  comprehended  at  once,  thsl  even  the 
fottiearanca  the  Count  had  ahown  his  daughter  bad 
been  dictated  by  a  wisli  to  secare  his  person.  Ta 
stay  would  be  utter  madnen  ;  and  yielding  to  the 
psssionsle  enlrcaliea  of  hia  young  wile,  he  clasped 
her  for  the  Lost  time  to  his  heart,  preased  a  fare- 
well kiss  on  her  forehead,  and  was  gone  beiore  his 
pursuers  entered  the  house. 

That  night,  white  the  emiaaariea  of  the  Bubop 

'.    of  Padua  were  searchini;  the  ciiy,  with  orders  to 

arrest  the  fagitive,  and  'o  cut  him  down  withont 

metcy  should  he  rrsial ,  Tartini,  disguised  in  a  pil- 

I    grim's  dress,  was  many  milea  on  the  wsy  toward 


More  than  two  years  after  the  Dccorrence  of  this 
scene,  one  evening  in  the  winter  of  1713,  the 
guardian  of  the  Minon'  Convent  at  Assisi  was 
conversing  with  the  organist,  Father  Boemo,  on 
tlie  subject  of  one  of  the  inmates  whom  Boimo 
had  taken  under  his  peculiar  csre. 

"  Tiie  youth  ia  a  relaiife  of  mine,"  contJaoed 
the  guardian;  "but  considerationa  of  bnmanity 


alone  moved  me  to  giant  him  an  asylum,  when, 
poor,  persecuted  and  homeleM,  lie  threw  himself  on 
my  compaBBJon.  Since  then  his  conduct  has  been 
such  OB  to  secure  my&Tor.and  tbe  leapeot  of  all 
the  brethren." 

"  In  truth  it  has,"  said  Bodmo,  warmly.  "  And 
believe  me,  brother,  you  will  have  as  giMNJ  reason 
to  be  proud  of  him  as  a  kiitsman,  aa  I  of  my  pupil. 
It  is  my  knowledge  of  his  worth  that  catiaea  ma 
such  pain  at  his  loaaof  health." 
"  TIk  wearing  of  grief,  think  youJ  " 
"  Not  wholly.  His  anxiety  lor  the  safety  of  hia 
wiie  waa  act  at  rest  long  ago  by  intelligence  of  her 
welfsre.  He  knows  well  that  the  only  daughteFof 
so  proud  a  bouse  moat  be  dear  to  her  kinsmen — 
even  by  their  imwearied  efforts  to  diaeovei  his  re- 
treaL    And  I  have  langht  him  to  aolace  the  pains 

"Fears  he  still  tbe  Biiiiop's  resentment  I" 

"  Oh,  no ;  these  convent  walls  are  secure,  and 

bis  secret  well  guarded,  since  only  in  your  keeping 

and  mine.    His  eneiniea  may  ransack  Italy  ;  they 

will  never  dream  of  finding  him  bare." 

"  Whal  is    the   source,   then,  of  his  deptea- 

"  It  is  a  mystery  lo  me,  I  have  marked  It  grow- 
ing for  weeks.  And  aure  I  am,  it  is  not  weariness 
of  the  aoliiude  of  ihisabode  Since  hia  qiitita  roae 
from  the  aadness  of  his  &rst  mialbrtunes — since  he 
breathed  the  air  of  comparative  freedom — and 
Joined  in  the  exercises  of  our  pious  brethren,  Giu- 
sepps  has  been  a  changed  man.  Sorely  hath  he  beeo 
tried  in  tbe  furnace  of  affliction,  and  be  hath  come 
forth  pure  gold.  The  leligioDScalm  of  this  retreat 
baa  taught  him  rejection  and  moderation.  Hia 
past  Borrow  haa  ehastened  hia  spirit  j  tlie  holy  ex- 
ample of  the  brethren  has  nooriahed  in  bis  breast 
humility  and  lesignatiod  and  piety.  Tbe  ardent 
upiratioM  of  hia  nature  ore  now  directed  to  the 
accomplidiment  of  those  great  things  for  which 
Heaven  has  destined  him.  Never  have  I  kitown 
80  unwearied,  ao  devoted  a  sludenL" 

"  With  yonr  training  and  good  oonnsel,  brother,  . 
he  mi^t  well  love  study,''  said  the  goardian,  with  ; 
a  smile. 

"  Nay,  brother,"  replied  Bo«mo,  modestly,  "  I  ; 
have  bat  directed  him  in  the  culttvatioD  of  bis  sur- 
prising genius  for  music.  And  yon  know  he  excels  I 
on  the  violio.  It  is  ibr  that  he  aeems  to  have  a  | 
passion — a  panion  that  I  fear  is  consuming  bis  vciy  i 
life." 

They  were  interrupted  by  one  of  the  brethren, 
who  bad  some  bosinees  with  tbe  Gusrdian ;  and 
Father  Bugmo  proceeded  to  the  cell  of  hia  pupil, 
whom  he  was  lo  accompany  to  vespers. 

"  He  found  tbe  object  of  his  csre  seated  by  his 
table,  on  which  be  leaned  in  a  melancholy  reverie. 
His  fbroi  was  emaciated ;  his  face  so  pale  that  the 
good  monk,  who  had  seen  Uim  but  a  lew  bonis  be- 
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fore,  wafl  even  startled  at  theinereosed  evidence  of 
indisposition.  His  violin  was  thrown  aside  neg« 
lected — strongest  possible  proof  of  the  malady  of 
one  who  had  worshipped  mosic  with  an  idolatry 
bordering  on  madness. 

Bo^mo  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  his  popiKs  shoul- 
der, and  said,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproof—-"  Giu- 
seppe ! " 

The  young  man  made  no  reply. 

"  This  is  not  well,  my  brother!  *'  continued  the 
worthy  organist.  **  The  gifts  of  God  are  not  to  be 
thus  slighted ;  we  offend  him  by  our  despondency, 
which,  save  abuse  of  power,  is  the  worst  ingrati- 
tude.*' 

"  It  is  your  fault ! "  said  the  youth,  bitterlyf  and 
looking  up. 

"  Mine--4ind  how  ?  *' 

Giujeppe  hesitated. 

*'  How  am  I  to  blame  for  this  sinful  melancholy 
you  indulge?  " 

'*  Your  lessons  hove  given  me  knowledge." 

"  And  does  knowledge  bring  sorrow  7  ** 

**  Saith  not  your  creed  thus  I  Since  Adam 
tasted  the  fruit — " 

"  Of  a  knowledge  forbidden.'* 

'*  So  is  nil  knowledge— of  things  higher  than 
we  can  attain  to.  To  aspire — ond  never  reach — 
that  is  the  misery  of  humanity."  And  the  speaker 
again  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

*'  I  understand  you,  my  brother;"  said  Bo6mo, 
after  a  pause,  *'  I  have  been  to  blame  in  suffering 
you  to  pursue  your  studies  in  solitude.  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  outer  world,  you  have  wrought  but 
in  view  of  that  ideal  which,  to  every  true  artist, 
becomes  more  glorious  and  inaccessible  as  he 
gazes — as  he  advances.  You  despond,  because  you 
have  labored  in  vain  after  perfection.  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  I  have  mistaken  myself;"  answered  Tartini ; 
**  you  have  mistaken  me.  It  was  cruel  in  you  to 
persuade  me  I  wni  an  artist." 

"  And  who  tells  you  you  are  not  ?  " 

««  My  own  judgment — ^my  own  heart." 

"  It  deceives  you,  then." 

"  It  does  not,"  cried  Tartini,  with  sudden  ener- 
gy, and  starting  up  with  such  violence  that  the 
worthy  monk  was  alarmed.  "  It  is  you  who  have 
deceived  me.  You  have  taught  me  to  flatter  my- 
self; to  imagine  I  could  accomplish  something; 
to  thirst  for  what  was  never  to  be  mine.  You  have 
pointed  me  to  a  goal  toward  which  I  have  toiled 
and  panted — in  vain — while  it  receded  in  mockery. 
You  have  given  me  wishes  which  are  to  prove  my 
everlasting  curse.  Yes,"— he  continued,  striking 
his  forehead,  "  my  curse,  What  doom  can  be  more 
horrible  than  mine  ?  " 

"You  have  but  passed,"  answered  Bo^mo, 
mildly,  "  though  the  trial  of  every  soul  gifted  by 
Heaven  with  a  true  perception  of  the  great  and 
the  beautiful." 


\ 


"  It  is  not  so,"  exclaimed  his  pupil,  pasBton- 
ately.  **I  have  striven  to  sosr — and  fallen 
to  the  earth,  never  more  to  rise.  I  have  dreamed 
myself  the  favorite  of  art — and  awaked  to  find  my- 
self outcast  and  scorned.  My  soul  is  dead  within 
me.  Yon  moat  have  foreseen  this.  Why  prepare 
mch  anguish  for  one  already  the  victim  of  misfbr- 
tane?" 

«•  Young  man,"  said  the  organist,  impressively, 
this  feeling  is  morbid.  I  will  not  reason  with  you 
now ;  come  with  me,  and  let  us  sec  what  change 


of  subject 

"  Ay,"  muttered  Tartini,  his  face  distorted, "  to 
show  the  brethren  what  you  have  done  ;  that  they, 
too,  may  mock  at  me  !  I  see  them  now — " 

"  Holy  Mother !  what  ails  you,  my  son? "  cried 
Botoio,  much  alarmed  at  the  wild  looks  of  Ms 
pupil. 

'^  Yon  will  deem  roe  mad,  good  father;"  said 
Giuseppe  in  an  altered  voice,  and  grasping  the 
monk's  arm ;  "  but  I  swear  to  you — ^'tis  the  truth. 
I  see  them  every  night ! " 

"Sec  whom?" 

"  The  spirits— the  demons,  who  come  to  mock 
at  me !  They  range  themselves  around  my  cell — 
and  grin  and  hiss  at  fhe  in  devilish  scorn.  As  soon 
OS  it  is  dark  they  throng  hither.  See — they  are 
coming  now !  stealing  through  the  window " 

**  My  brother  I  my  brother  I  is  it  come  to  this  ?  " 
cried  Bodmo  in  a  tone  of  anguish. 

"  Sometimes,"  said  his  pupil,  "  I  have  thought  it 
but  an  evil  dream.  I  strove  against  it  till  I  knew 
too  well  it  was  no  delusion  of  fancy." 

"  Why— why  did  I  not  know  of  this  before  1 " 

'*  It  was  needless.  I  would  not  grieve  you, 
father.  Besides — I  would  not  have  the  demons 
think'  I  sought  aid  against  them.  That  would  have 
been  cowardly !  No — ^they  do  not  even  know  how 
much  their  malice  has  made  me  suffer." 

**  This  must  be  looked  to ! "  muttered  the  monk 
to  himself;  and  drawing  Giuseppe's  arm  within 
his,  he  led  him  out  of  the  cell  and  down  to  the 
chapel,  intending  af^r  the  evening  service  to  con- 
fer with  the  guardian  respecting  this  new  malady 
of  his  unfortunate  friend. 

They  decided  that  it  was  best  to  leave  Giuseppe 
no  more  alone  at  night.  The  melancholy  he  h^d 
suffered  to  prey  so  long  on  his  mind  had  impaired 
his  reason ;  repose  and  cheerful  conversation  would 
restore  him.  Father  BoSmo  resolved  to  pass  the 
first  part  of  the  night  in  his  cell ;  but  as  he  had  to 
go  before  the  hour  of  matins  to  pray  with  a  poor 
invalid,  he  engaged  a  brother  of  the  convent  to  t-jke 
his  place  at  midnight. 

When  the  organist  the  next  day  saw  his  pupil, 
he  was  surprised  at  the  change  in  his  whole  de- 
meanor. Giuseppe  received  him  in  his  cell  with 
a  face  beaming  with  joy,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  an  air  of  mystery,  as  if  he  almost  feaied 
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to  communicate  some  gratifying  piece  of  intelli- 
gence. 

"  Ton  paaeed  a  better  night,  my  eon,"  said  the 
benevolent  monk.  "  I  am  truly  rejoiced.  I  have 
prayed  for  yon." 

**  Listen,  father! "  aaid  Giuseppe,  eagerly.  "  I 
have  conquered  them.  I  have  put  them  ail  to 
eight" 

"  The  evil  one  fleeth  from  those  who  resist  him," 
said  Father  Bodmo,  solemnly. 

"But  I  have  done  better;  I  have  made  a  com- 
pact with  him." 

"  Giuseppe ! "  The  monk  crossed  himself,  in 
holy  fear. 

*'  Nay,  &ther  Bodmo !  I  have  jrielded  nothing. 
The  devil  is  my  servant — the  slave  of  my  wiU.  Last 
night  the  demons  came  again  so  soon  as  you  were 
gone,  and  while  brother  Fiero  slept,  to  torment  me. 
They  mocked  me  more  fiercely  than  ever.  I  was 
in  despair.    I  cried  to  the  saints  for  succor." 

♦•  You  did  right." 

«  The  evil  spirits  vanished ;  but  the  mightiest  of 
all,  Satan  himself,  stood  before  me.  I  made  a 
league  with  him.  Do  not  grow  pale,  father! 
Satan  has  promised  to  serve  me.  All  will  go  now 
according  to  my  will."  * 

Bodmo  shook  his  head,  mournfully. 

"  As  a  test  of  his  obedience,  I  gave  him  my  vio- 
lin and  commanded  him  to  play  something.  What 
was  my  astonishment  when  be  executed  a  sonata, 
so  exquisite,  so  admirable,  that  I  had  never  in  my 
life  imagined  any  thing  approaching  it !  I  was  be- 
wildered—«nchanted.  I  could  hardly  breathe 
from  excess  of  rapture.  Then  the  devil  handed 
the  violin  back  to  me.  "  Take  it,  master,"  said  he, 
**  you  can  do  the  same."  I  took  it,  and  succeed- 
ed. Never  had  I  heard  such  music.  You  were 
right,  fiitfaer !  I  have  done  wrong  to  despair." 

The  monk  sighed,  for  he  saw  that  bis  poor  friend 
still  labored  under  the  excitement  of  a  diseased 
imagination.  He  made,  however,  no  effort  to  rea- 
son with  him,  but  sought  to  divert  his  mind  by 
speaking  of  other  matters. 

"  You  shall  hear  for  yourself,"  cried  Tartini ; 
and  seizing  his  violin,  he  walked  several  times 
across  the  room,  humming  a  tune,  and  at  last  be- 
gan to  play.  The  music  was  broken  and  irregular, 
though  in  the  wild  tones  he  drew  from  the  instru- 
ment, the  ear  of  an  artist  caught  notes  that  were 
strangely  beautiful.  It  seemed,  in  truth,  the  music 
of  a  half-remembered  dream. 

Again  and  again  did  Giuseppe  strive  to  catch  the 
melody ;  at  length  throwing  down  the  instrument, 
he  struck  his  forehead  and  wrung  his  hands  in 
bitterness  of  disappointment. 

"  It  is  gone  from  me !  **  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of 


*  La]&nde,  to  whom  Tortini  bioMeir  comoattnicated  this 
eoijoai  oTMcdote,  relates  it  in  bis  TraTels  in  Italy. 


agony.  Father  Boemo  sought  in  vain  to  lead  his 
mind  from  this  harrowing  thought.  Now  he  would 
snatch  up  the  violin  and  play  as  if  determined  to 
conquer  the  difficulty ;  then  fling  it  aside  in  despair, 
vowing  that  he  would  break  it  in  pieces  and  re- 
nounce music  forever. 

After  a  consultation  with  the  guardian,  father 
BoiSmo  summoned  medical  assistance,  and  that 
night  himself  administered  a  oompoong  draught 
to  his  young  friend.  He  had  the  satis&ction  of 
seeing  him  soon  in  a  profound  slumber ;  and  hav- 
ing given  him  in  charge  once  more  to  Piero,  with- 
drew to  s|;>end  an  hour  or  two  in  prayer  for  his 
relief. 

Just  before  matins  the  organist  was  aroused  by  a 
cry  without  Being  already  dressed,  he  hastily 
descended  to  the  court  where  the  brother  who  had 
given  the  alarm  stood  gazing  upward  in  speech- 
less  terror.  Well  might  he  shake  with  fear! 
Upon  the  edge  of  the  roof  stood  a  figure,  clearly 
virible  in  the  moonlight,  and  easily  recogmsed  as 
that  of  the  unhappy  Giuseppe. 

<'  Hush !  not  a  word— or  you  are  his  murderer  I " 
whispered  BoSmo,  grasping  the  arm  of  the  afiHgfat- 
ed  monk.  Both  gazed  on  the  strange  figure ;  the  one 
in  superatitious  fear — ^the  other  in  breathless  anx- 
iety. BoSmo  now  perceived  that  Giuseppe 
held  hie  violin.  Afler  a  short  prelude  he  played 
a  sonata  so  admirable,  so  magnificent,  that  both 
listeners  forgot  their  apprehensions  and  stood  en- 
tranced, as  if  the  harmony  floating  on  the  night 
wind  had  indeed  been  wafted  downward  from  the 
celestial  spheres.* 

A  dead  silence — a  silence  of  awfiil  suspense, 
followed  this  strange  interruption.  Neither  dared 
to  speak ;  for  BoSmo  well  knew  that  a  single  &lse 
step  would  cost  his  friend's  life.  And  he  was  well* 
aware  that  the  sleep-walker  often  passes  in  safety 
over  places  where  no  waking  man  could  tread. 
The  great  danger  was  that  his  slumber  might  be 
suddenly  broken. 

The  sonata  was  not  rej^eated.  The  figure  turned 
and  slowly  retraced  his  steps  along  the  roof,  taking 
the  way  to  Tartini's  cell  Father  Bo^mo  breathed 
not  till  his  pupil  was  in  safety  ;  then  with  a  feint 
murmur  of  thanksgiving  he  sank  on  his  knees, 
while  the  liberated  monk  hastened  to  conununicate 
to  the  superior  what  he  had  seen.  The  worthy  or- 
ganist watched  by  the  bed  of  his  friend,  after  blam- 
ing severely  the  negligence  of  the  brother  who  had 
been  left  to  guard  hun.  Giuseppe  awoke  feverish 
and  disturbed — the  workings  of  an  unquiet  ima- 
gination had  worn  out  his  strength  and  an  illness 
of  many  weeks  followed.  During  all  this  his  faith- 
ful friend  scarcely  left  him,  but  sought  to  minister 


*  It  may  be  leeo  by  a  refbronee  to  any  detailed  biograpby 
of  Tortini,  that  nearly  all  the  incidents  recorded  in  this  little 
tale  are  real  fecti. 
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to  the  diBeaaed  mind  as  well  ns  the  feeble  frame. 
Hia  care  waa  rewarded.  With  returning  licolth, 
reason  and  cheerfulneso  returned. 

It  wail  a  holiday  in  A&iiai.  The  inhabitants 
came  in  crowdts  to  the  church  to  join  in  the  aervices ; 
in  fact  ao  goodly  an  aeaemblage  had  never  been 
seen  in  that  old  ploce  of  worship.  The  fame  of 
the  admirable  music  to  be  heard  there  formed  a 
powerful  attraction.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  the  execution  was  that  of  che  brothers  of  the 
Minors'  Convent. 

Much  curiosity  had  been  excited  among  the  peo* 
pie  by  the  circumstance  that  a  curtain  was  drown 
across  a  pan  of  the  choir  occupied  by  the  muaiciana, 
during  all  parts  of  the  service.  As  usual,  general 
attention  was  fixed  by  iho  leaat  appearance  of  mys- 
tery. The  precaution  had>  in  fact,  been  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  Tartini,  who  ployed  the  violin.  He 
still  stood  in  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Comaro 
family,  who  had  spared  no  pains  to  discover  his 
abode. 

The  service  was  nearly  ended.  While  the  mu- 
sic still  sounded,  the  wind  suddenly  lifted  the  cur- 
tain and  blew  it  aside  for  a  moment.  A  suppress- 
ed cry  was  heard  in  the  choir,  and  the  violin -player 
ceased.  He  had  recognised  in  the  assembly  a 
Paduan  who  knew  him  well. 

The  guardian  and  father  Boemo,  when  informed 
of  this  discovery,  opposed  Giuseppe's  resolution  of 
quitting  the  convent.  Both  pledged  themselves  to 
protect  him  against  the  anger  of  the  Bishop  of 
Padua  ;  besides,  who  knew  that  the  same  accident 
had  discovered  him?  Even  among  the  brethren 
he  passed  by  an  assumed  name ;  it  was  probable 
that  all  was  yet  safe. 

# 

'*  Come,  Giuseppe,  yon  roust  play  to-day  in  the 
chapel ;  the  guardian  has  guests,  who  have  heard 
of  our  mnsic,  and  we  must  do  our  best." 

The  grateful  pupil  and  the  pleased  instructor 


did  their  best.  When  the  service  was  over,  father 
BocMno  took  his  young  friend  by  the  arm  ond  led 
him  into  theporlor  of  the  convent. 

A  lady  of  stately  and  graceful  form,  her  face 
concealed  by  a  veil,  stood  between  two  distinguish- 
ed-looking men,  one  in  the  robes  of  a  cardinal. 
Tortini  gave  but  one  glance  ;  the  next  instant — 
**  Leonora ! — my  wife ! "  burst  Irom  his  lips,  and 
he  clasped  her,  fainting,  in  his  arms. 

"  Receive  our  blessing,  children,"  said  the  car- 
dinal Cornaro.  "  Yeara  of  religious  seclusion, 
Giuseppe,  have  rendered  thee  more  worthy  of  the 
happiness  thou  art  now  to  possess.  Not  to  the  wild 
disobedient  youth,  but  to  the  man  of  tried  worth, 
do  I  give  my  niece.  Give  him  thy  hand,  Leo- 
nora." 

The  young  couple  joined  hands,  and  the  cardi- 
nal pronounced  over  them  a  solemn  benediction. 

**  In  one  thinjf,  my  son,  thou  art  to  blame,"  he  re- 
samed — "  in  hiding  thyself  from  us,  instead  of 
trusting  our  clemency.  We  have  sought  thee,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  vengeance  but  to  restore  thee  to 
thy  wife  and  country.  But  for  a  happy  dhonce,  we 
should  still  have  been  ignorant  of  the  place  of  thy 
retreaL  Yet  Heaven  orders  all  for  the  best.  Sor- 
row has  done  a  noble  work  with  thee." 

'<  And  it  has  giade  thee  only  more  beautiful — mj 
beloved!"  whispered  the  happy  artist,  *'  my  own 
Leonorti — ^mine^mine  forever  !  *' 


We  do  not  ^eation  the  sincerity  of  Tartini's  joy 
at  his  reunion  with  his  lovely  wife.  But  we  must 
have  our  own  opinion  of  his  constancy,  when,  not 
long  after,  we  find  him  leaving  I  er  side  and  flying 
from  Venice  for  fear  of  the  rivahhip  of  Veracini,  a 
celebrated  violin  player  from  Florence.  Perhaps 
this  want  of  confidence  was  necessary  to  the  devel- 
opment of  his  qualities  as  an  artist.  But  we  leave 
bis  after  life  with  his  bJographer.  One  thhtg,  how- 
ever, is  certain ;  of  oil  his  compositions,  the  most 
admirable  and  the  roost  celebrated  is  "  The  Devil's 
Sonata." 


THE    SLEEPING    MOTHER. 


BY    Miss     C.    LOUISE     M  .     B  R  A  W  If  E  E  . 


The  door  of  a  dark  curtain'd  room 

Within  a  dwelling  fair, 
TJnclo9*d,  and  youthful  voices  broke* 

The  silence  reijrning  there, 
And  through  the  aperture  a  ray 

Of  golden  sunlight  crept. 
Bathing  with  loveliness  a  couch 

Whereon  a  vfroman  alept —  [flow'rs 

Three  bright-eyed  children  crown'd  with 

Were  springing  to  its  side 


With  merry  words,  but  on  their  lips 
The  gleesome  accents  died. 


"  She  sleeps,"  the  eldest  whispered  low  ; 

J'  She  hath  been  weary  long; 
Dear  brother,  come  not  near  her  now 

With  boist'rons  laugh  and  song — 
Step  softly,  lest  she  wake  ond  sigh 

As  she  did  yesterday,    • 
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When  with  her  wasted  hand  in  mine 
She  bade^ine  kneel  and  pray — 

Pray  that  this  slumber  calra  might  come 
To  blees  her  feeble  form, 

Which  ever  seemM  a  lily  pale, 
And  crush'd  as  by  a  storm.*' 

"  Sweet  sister,  dare  I  disobey," 

The  noble  boy  replied, 
As  with  a  grave,  unwonted  mien 

He  met  her  glance  of  pride. 
"  Never  was  mother  half  so  kind, 

So  tender,  watchfal,  fair. 
As  she  whose  brow  like  snow  gleams  oat 

Amid  her  raven  hair. 
How  beaotifal  the  smile  she  wears  ! 

How  meekly  on  her  breast 
Are  laid  the  small  white  hands  our  own 

So  oft  have  fondly  press'd ! " 

"  When  will  she  wake,*'  the  youngest  aak'd  ; 

"  When  will  those  shrouded  eyes 
Unveil  to  shew  the  azure  tint 

They  borrow'd  from  the  skies? 


When  will  the  loving  lips  we've  kiss*d 

A  thousand,  thousand  times. 
Unclose  to  whisper  pleasant  tales, 

And  sing  us  joyous  rhymes  ] 
Methinks  'twill  be  as  evening's  glow 

Across  our  lake  is  shed, 
Perchance  e'en  now,  for  hark  !  there  is 

Our  Other's  stately  tread." 

A  tall  and  noble  man  beside 

The  children  took  a  place. 
Deep  sufiering  on  his  ample  brow 

Had  left  a  mournful  trace. 
No  sound  escap*d  his  trembling  lips, 

But  by  the  tears  fast  shed, 
The  youthful  watchers  read  aright — 

They  stood  around  the  dead ! 
And  with  loud  bursts  of  wo  they  press'd 

Close  to  that  vndow'd  heart. 
As  though  henceforth  no  hand  should  dare 

To  rend  their  ties  apart. 

Baltimore,  Marylandy  1844. 


TO    THE    SPIRIT    OF    POETRY. 


BY     MK8.     FRANCES     S.    OSaOOS. 


Leave  me  not  yet !  Leave  me  not  cold  and  lonely. 

Thou  dear  Ideal  of  my  pining  heart ! 
Thou  art  the  friend— the  beautiful— the  only, 

Whom  I  would  keep,  tho*  all  the  world  depart ! 
Thou,  that  dost  veil  the  frailest  flower  With  glory, 

Spirit  of  light  and  loveliness  and  truth ! 
Thou  that  didst  tell  me  a  sweet,  fairy  story. 

Of  the  dim  future,  in  my  wistful  youth  I 
Thou,  who  canst  weave  a  halo  round  the  spirit, 

Thro*  which  nought  m'^an  or  evil  dare  intrude, 
Resume  not  yet  the  gift,  which  I  inherit 

From  heaven  and  thee,  that  dearest,  holiest  good  \ 
Leave  me  not  now !  Leave  me  not  cold  and  lonely, 

Thou  starry  prophet  of  my  pining  heart ! 
Thou  art  the  friend — the  tenderest— the  only. 

With  whom,  of  all,  'twould  be  despair,  to  part. 

Thou  that  cam'st  to  me  in  my  dreaming  childhood. 

Shaping  the  changeful  clouds  to  pageants  rare. 
Peopling  the  smiling  vale,  and  shaded  wildwood, 

With  airy  beings,  faint  yet  strangely  fair ; 
Telling  me  all  the  sea-born  breeze  was  saying, 

While  it  went  whispering  thro*  the  willing  leaves, 
Bidding  me  listen  to  the  light  rain  playing 

Its  pleasant  tune,  about  the  household  eaves ; 
Tuning  the  low,  sweet  ripple  of  the  river, 

'  Till  its  melodious  murmur  seemed  a  song, 
A  tender  and  sad  chant,  repeated  ever, 

A  sweet,  impassioned  plaint  of  love  and  wrong  ! 
Leave  me  not  yet !  Leave  me  not  cold  and  lonely. 

Thou  star  of  promise  o'er  my  clouded  past ! 
Leave  not  the  life,  that  borrows  from  thee  only 

All  of  delight  and  beauty  that  it  hath  f 

TTiou*  that  when  others  knew  not  how  to  love  me. 
Nor  cared  to  fathom  half  my  yearning  soul, 


Didst  wreath  thy  flowers  of  light,  around,  above  me , 

To  woo  and  win  me  from  my  grief's  control. 
By  all  thy  dreams,  the  passionate,  and  holy, 

When  thou  hast  sung  love's  lullaby  to  me. 
By  all  the  childlike  worship,  fond  and  lowly. 

Which  I  have  lavished  upon  thine  and  thee. 
By  all  the  lays  my  simple  lute  was  learning, 

To  echo  from  thy  voice,  stay  with  me  siill ! 
Once  flown — alas  !  for  thee  there's  no  returning, 

The  charm  will  die  o'er  valley,  wood  and  hill. 
Tell  me  not  time,  whose  wing  my  brow  has  shaded. 

Has  withered  spring's  sweet  bloom  within  my 
heart, 
Ah,  no !  the  rose  of  love  is  yet  unfaded, 

'Tho'  hope  and  joy,  its  sister  flowers,  depart. 

Well  do  I  know  that  I  have  wronged  thine  altar. 

With  the  light  offerings  of  an  idler's  mind, 
And  thus  with  shame,  my  pleading  prayer,  I  liilter. 

Leave  me  not,  spirit !  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  ! 
Deaf  to  the  mystic  harmony  of  nature. 

Blind  to  the  beauty  of  her  stars  and  flowers, 
Leave  me  not,  heavenly  yet  human  teaclier. 

Lonely  and  lost  in  this  cold  world  of  ours  ! 
Heaven  knows  I  need  ihy  music  and  thy  beauty 

Still  to  beguile  me  on  my  weary  way, 
To  ligluen  to  my  soul  the  cares  of  duty. 

And  bless  with  radiant  dreams  the  darkened  day  ; 
To  charm  my  wild  heart  in  the  wordly  revel, 

Lest  I,  too, join  the  aimless,  false,  and  vain  ; 
Lei  me  not  lower  to  the  soulless  level 

Of  those  whom  now  I  pity  and  disdain ! 
Leave  me  not  yet ! — leave  me  not  cold  and  pining. 

Thou  bird  of  paradise,  whose  plumes  of  light 
Where'er  they  rested  left  a  glory  shining. 

Fly  not  to  heaven  or  let  me  share  thy  ilight  \ 
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THE    WISE    FORETHOUGHT. 


BY    T.    8.    ARTHUR. 


"  h's  time,  now,  girls,  that  you  were  beginning 
tu  acquire  a  knowledge  of  some  useful  branches  of 
industry,"  remarked  a  wealthy  merchant,  named 
Barlow,  to  his  two  daughters,  the  one  sixteen,  and 
the  other  between  wventeen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age.  "  You  think  youraelves  too  big  for  school ; 
and  I  suppose  you  are.  But  you  are  just  at  the 
right  oges  for  ncquiriiig  and  perfecting  yourselves 
in  some  useful  art,  whereby,  should  adversity  come 
^  in  after  life,  you  may  be  able  to  sustain  youraelves 
}    and  those  who  may  happen  to  be  dependent  upon 
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you. 

Helen  and  Agnes  looked  ai  their  father  in  sur- 
prise.   They  did  not  understond  him. 

*'  I  have  long  desired  to  talk  with  you,  my  chil- 

\    dren,  on  this  subject,'*  he  resumed,  "but  I  hardly 

i  knew  how  to  introduce  it.  Had  your  mother  been 
living,  she  would  have  made  knowm  my  views  and 
wishes  before  this  time  You  think,  doubtless, 
thai  because  I  nm  what  is  called  rich,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  qualify  yourselves  for  the 
performance  of  useful  services  to  others.  But  this 
is  an  error.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
human  being  to  be  engaged  in  some  useful  employ- 
ment ;  that  is,  some  employment  that  will  benefit 
others.  Society  is  bound  together  by  the  chord  of 
mutual  benefits.  And  in  the  second  place,  riches 
often  take  to  themselves  wings.  I  have  lived  in 
this  world  for  fifty  years,  and  have  seen  many 
great  changes  in  the  social  condition  of  those 
around  me.  I  have  seen  those  whose  possessions 
were  more  than  double  what  mine  are,  stripped  of 
every  thing,  and  'hrown  helpless  upon  the  world. 
1  have  seen  young  ladies,  who  had  been  most  ten- 
derly ni?«ed,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  engaging 
in  menial  and  laborious  employments,  because  tliey 
did  not  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  music,  the 

\    languages,  or  even  Of  milinery  or  dress-making. 

i  In  the  ever  changing  phases  of  society,  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  rf  things  from  what  now  exists  may 
be  presented  to  you,  my  children.  Is  it  not  the 
dictate  of  wisdom  that  would  prompt  you  to  pre- 
pare for  all  possible  mutations?  '* 

Mr.  Barlow  censed  rpeaking.  His  remarks  fell 
upon  the  cars  of  his  Jiughters  rather  harshly.  The 
picture  presented  wa^  not  an  agreeable  one.  Never 
had  thf'V  even  dreamed  of  the  possibility  he  hai 
suggested. 
"You  do  not  reply,  my  children,"  the  father 


said  afler  a  long  silence.  "  Have  you  nothing  to 
say  ?  You,  Helen — do  yoa  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  my  losing  the  property  I  now 
possess?" 

*'  I  suppose  that  there  is  a  pottibilitf  of  it, 
father,"  Helen  replied.  "But  it  is  no  doubt  a 
very  remote  one." 

"  I  hope  it  is  remote.  But  He  who  governs  all 
things  for  our  real  good  can  so  overrule  events  as 
to  cause  all  I  possess  in  the  world  to  melt  away 
from  my  hands,  like  snow  wreaths  in  the  sunshine. 
You  know  Jane  Ash  ton,  who  sewed  for  yoa  seve- 
ral weeks  sgo,  and  who  supports  by  her  labor  a 
mother  (ar  gone  in  a  decline  ?  *' 
«  Yes,  sir." 

**  Do  you  know  her  history?*' 
"  I  never  heard  it." 

"  I  thought  you  had.  But  it  is  told  in  a  few 
words.  Mr.  Ashton,  her  father,  and  I  commenced 
business  together  in  good  times.  We  had  not  the 
vigorous  competition  in  trade  that  now  exists.  In 
fact,  the  branch  we  were  pursuing  was  neaiiy  all 
in  our  own  liands.  The  consequence  was  that 
both  of  us  soon  laid  the  foundation  of  large  for- 
tunes. He  accumttlated  much  faster  than  I  did, 
and    became   much  wealthier.     You   know    the 

large  house  at  the  comcf  of and  — — 

street?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  That  house  was  built  by  Jane's  ftther.  In 
that  house  she  was  bom,  and  there  she  lived  until 
she  was  sixteen  yeare  of  age." 

This  communication  at  once  awakened  the  inte- 
rest of  Helen  and  Agties. 

"  Not  Jane  Ashton  that  sewed  for  us?  "  said  the 
latter. 

"  Yes,  my  daughter.  Her  father  many  yean 
ogo  began  to  go  down.  Strangely  enough,  failure, 
instead  of  the  usual  success,  attended  nearly  every 
transaction  of  his  house.  He  lost  money  upon 
almost  every  adventure.  Sometimes  a  ship,  con- 
taining a  valuable  cargo,  would  be  lost ;  and,  on 
application  to  the  underwriters  for  indemnifica- 
tion, it  would  be  found  that  some  informality  on 
the  port  of  his  supercargo,  or  some  direct  violation 
of  instructions  by  the  captain,  had  vitiated  his 
claim.  Sometimes  a  merchant  would  fail,  and  be 
indebted  to  him  largely.  Thus  things  went  on, 
until  poor  Ashton  was  stripped  of  every  dollar.    I 
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never  mw  so  rapid  a  downfall,  or  one  which 
seemed  so  little  dependent  upon  a  want  of  pru- 
dence in  the  subject  of  it.  Jane  was  his  only 
daughter,  and  had  been  raised  with  most  devoted 
tenderness.  But,  although  what  is  called  well 
educated,  there  was  no  branch  of  her  studies  that 
had  been  pursued  thoroughly  enough  to  make  her 
fit  to  instruct  othen.  Her  mind  was  not  intellect- 
ual in  its  cast ;  but  rather  disposed  to  find,  in  do- 
mestic employments,  a  more  congenial  sphere.  On 
the  death  of  her  ftther,  which,  took  place  shortly 
after  his  final  failure  in  business,  his  widow  and 
child  were  left  with  scarcely  a  dollar  in  the  world. 
They  retired  from  the  eyes  of  nearly  all  with  whom 
they  had  once  mingled,  and  sought,  by  the  labor  of 
I    their  hands,  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistance. 

"  Jane  could  sew  neatly,  and  had  taste  in  mat- 
ten  of  dress ;  but  she  could  not  teach  music,  or 
drawing.  All  her  resources  lay  in  her  needle,  and 
this  she  commenced  plying  industriously,  seconded 
by  her  mother.  They  were  alone  and  destitute, 
and  they  leaned  upon  each  other  for  support. 
After  a  time  Mrs.  Ashton's  health,  always  delicate, 
began  to  show  evident  symptoms  of  a  rapid  de« 
clension.  In  a  few  years  she  became  so  low  that 
she  had  to  avoid  all  excitement,  even  such  as 
attended  the  performance  of  the  smallest  household 
duty.  Every  thing  then  devolved  upon  Jane,  and 
nobly,  I  am  told,  has  she  done  her  duty  toward 
that  invalid  mother,  who  has  no  one  to  depend 
upon  but  her  self-devoted  child. 

"  And  now,  my  children,  think— 4f  Mr.  Ashton 
lost  his  property,  may  not  I  lose  mine  1  If  Jane 
Ashton  has  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  labor- 
ing with  her  own  hands,  may  not  you  1 " 

The  girls  were  siill  silent.  But  their  fiither's 
relation  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  their 
minds. 

*'  Do  you  still  doubt,  my  children  7 "  he  asked. 

"  No,  father,"  Helen'said.  "  How  can  we  doubt, 
with  such  painful  evidence  before  our  eyes  of  the 
uncertainty  of  earthly  goods  ?  But  what  you  say 
comes  80  suddenly  upon  my  own  mind,  and  brings 
with  it  such  a  new  train  of  ideas,  that  I  feel  be- 
wildered and  alarmed." 

"  I  will  not  urge  this  matter  upon  you  now,  my 
children,"  Mr.  Barlow  replied.  "  But  let  the  new 
train  of  ideas,  awakened  by  my  words,  have  time 
to  arrange  themselves  properly.  I  am  sure  that  if 
you  see  clearly  what  is  right,  you  are  prepared  to 
do  the  right.  May  I  not  safely  form  that  high 
estimate  of  your  characters  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  may^iiither,"  Helen  replied.  "  I 
can  speak  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure  that  Agnes 
but  responds  my  own  feelings." 

"  Is  it  so,  Agnes?"  Mr.  Barlow  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  were  I  not  willing  to  do  what  I  saw 
to  be  right,  I  would  be  unworthy  of  my  father," 
was  the  maiden's  quick  reply. 
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The  subject  was  changed  by  Mr.  Barlow.  What 
he  had  said  produced  the  desired  efiect  upon  the 
minds  of  his  two  danghtere.  Agnes  had  a  fine  ear, 
and  had  taken  much  delight  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
taste  for  music.  Helen  was  a  girl  of  stronger  intel- 
lect. She  had  advanced,  while  at  school,  much 
beyond  her  sister  in  the  graver  and  more  abstruse 
studies  connected  with  their  education. 

"  1  feel  more  and  more,  every  day,  that  father  is 
right,"  she  remarked  to  Agnes,  about  a  week  afler 
Mr.  Barlow  had  opened  to  them  his  mind,  as  has 
been  seen. 

"  I  believe  he  is  too,"  the  sister  said.  *'  But 
then,  Helen,  how  will  it  look  for  us  to  set  our- 
selves seriously  at  work  to  learn  the  milinery  or 
mantua-making  business?  We  shall  have  to  go 
into  Ms  dame  Somebody's  work-room  and  leam 
the  trade  like  any  other  apprentice  ;  and  I  don't 
think  I  can  do  that." 

"  It  may  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  learn  either 
of  the  trades  you  have  mentioned.  I  think  we 
may  qualify  ourselves  for  being  useful  in  a  different 
and,  perhaps,  a  higher  sphere.  And  all  without 
going  out  of  our  father's  house.  You  already  per- 
form on  the  harp,  guitar  and  piano,  with  skill  and 
taste.  Hitherto  you  have  devoted  yourself  to  mu- 
sic for  the  pleasure  it  has  afforded  you.  Turn 
to  it  again  with  a  different  and  higher  end. 
Take  lessons  from  the  very  best  teachers  to  be 
had  in  the  city,  and,  in  receiving  them,  strive  so  to 
perfect  yourself  in  the  science  that,  if  need  should 
ever  be,  you  will  be  fully  capable  of  giving  instruc- 
tion yourself.  Will  not  this  be  better  than  going, 
as  you  say,  into  Madame  Somebody's  work- 
room ?  '* 

Agnes  freely  consented  to  this  last  remark,  and 
approved,  in  general,  what  her  sister  had  said. 

"  But  what  do  you  propose  to  do,  Helen  ?  "  she 
asked.  #  Will  you,  likewise,  qualify  yourself  for 
becoming  a  music  teacher?" 

"  Oh  no.  I  have  not  enough  taste  for  music. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do,  and  that  is,  qualify 
myself,  thoroughly,  for  the  superinten dance  of  a 
young  ladies'  seminary,  in  which  all  branches  of 
education  are  taught.  Firet,  a  good  instructor  in 
mathematics  can  come  every  day  and  give  me  les- 
sons until  I  have  a  much  clearer  knowledge  •  f  the 
subject  than  I  now  possess.  Then  I  can  give 
closer  attention  to  the  languages  than  I  have  yet 
done,  and  become  familiar  with  the  right  mode  of 
imparting  them  successfully.  And  so  of  various 
other  things  requisite  to  the  station  for  which  I 
propose  to  qualify  myself.  When  I  open  a  young 
ladies'  seminary  you,  Agnes,  shall  be  my  music 
teacher." 

This  last  remark  was  uttered  playfully.  But 
Agnes  felt  more  serious  about  the  matter.  She 
could  neither  smile  nor  jest  on  the  subject.  After 
talking  over  these  things  for  several  days,  their 
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father  was  eonsalted,  who  fully  opproved  the  de- 
ciaion  they  had  made.  They  were  in  earnest.  The 
best  teachers  were  procured  for  them,  and  they 
resumed  their  studies,  but  with  a  more  definite 
and  higher  parpose  than  before. 

"  There  ars  queer  goings  on  at  the  Barlowt^,** 
remarked  Miss  Adelaide  Milton  to  her  brother, 
wlio  had  been  paying  rather  more  than  mere  polite 
attention  to  Helen.  This  was  said  after  Adelaide's 
first  visit  to  the  sisters,  subse<iMnt  to  their  renew- 
ing their  studies,  when  she  learned  fit>m  Agnes  the 
true  reason  for  such  novel  proceedings. 

"What  is  the  matter  <here7"  returned  the 
brother. 

"  The  girls  have  gone  to  studying  sgain.  Helen 
has  a  teacher  of  mathematics  to  give  her  instruc- 
tion every  day,  and  Agnes  is  taking  lessons  in 
music." 

*'  For  what  reason  7  Agnes,  lam  sure,  plays 
better  now  than  nine  out  of  ten  who  pretend  to 
teach  music." 

"  O,  that  is  the  strangest  part  of  it.  You  could 
not  guess  the  reason  if  you  were  to  try  from  now 
until  Christmas." 

"  Then  please  to  state  it  without  any  circnmlo* 
cution." 

"  They  are  both  qualifying  themselves  to  become 
teachera." 

"  You  are  crazy !  *' 

*'  Not  by  a  great  deal  It  is  true,  just  as  I  state  it." 

"But  what  is  that  for,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der ?  " 

"  Their  father  wishes  them  to  do  so." 

"HeT" 

*'  Yes.  He  says  that  there  is  no  certainty  in 
this  life.  That  he  may  become  poor ;  and  that 
the  best  thing  his  daughtere  ji&n  do  is  to  qualify 
themselves  to  get  their  own  living,  if  ever  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst."  ^ 

"  You  are  jesting,  Adelaide ! "  the  young  man 
said,  with  a  look  of  astonishment. 

*'  Not  I.  It  is  true,  every  word,"  was  the  «s- 
ter's  reply. 

Three  or  four  days  afterward,  Edward  Milton 
met  a  friend  who  said  to  him,  jestingly, 

"  How  soon  is  that  affair  to  come  off  between 
you  and  Helen  Barlow  1 " 

"  Never  !  "  was  the  emphatic  reply,  followed  by 
a  close  compression  of  thu  lips. 

**  >iever?  I  thought  it  was  all  settled  by  this 
time." 

"  5;o  it  is.     She's  not  just  the  girl  for  me." 

"  But  1  iiiought  you  Uflmired  her  more  than  any 
young  lady  it  had  ever  been  your  good  fortune 
to  meet,*' 

"  So  I  did,  and  so  I  do.  But  circumstances 
alter  cases." 

•*  What  untoward  circumstance  has  altered  this 
case,  Edward  ?" 


\ 
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♦•  A  very  iniporinnt  one.  Their  father  has  com- 
menced educating  thrm  for  school  mistresses.  He 
rays  there  is  no  telling  how  soon  he  may  become 
poor,  and  it  is  best  for  the  girls  to  know  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  should  the  worst  ever 
come  to  the  worst." 

''Is  that  a  serious  objection?" 

"  Is  it?  I  thould  think  it  was !  Old  Barlow 
ought  to  know'better  than  anyone  else  upon  what 
ground  he  stands.  If  he  thinks  mattere  are  so 
squally  as  all  that  eomes  to,  I  for  one  have  no  desire 
to  put  myself  in  danger  of  foundering  in  bis  boat." 

"Nonsense!" 

"  You  may  call  it  so  if  you  choose  :  but  I  don't. 
If  Barlow  is  beginning  to  educate  his  daughters  in 
a  way  that  will  qualify  them  to  make  their  own 
living,  depend  upon  it  be  has  a  good  reason  for  it." 

"No  doubt  he  has." 

*<  And  that  reason  is  the  consciousness  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  going  to  the  wall." 

**It  may  be.     Though  I  doubt  it.     But  even 
if  that  were  the  fact,  it  doesn't  take  from  the  merit 
of  his  daughters." 
'    "Doesn't it?    Ha!  ha!" 

The  manner  in  which  that  brief  question  was 
asked,  and  the  meaning  laugh  that  followed,  | 
made  Edward  Milton  perfectly  underetood.  His  i 
friend  waived  the  subject,  and  soon  after  parted     \ 


from  him.  The  name  of  this  young  man  was 
Walter  Coleman.  He  occupied  as  prominent  a 
place  in  what  is  called  good  society  ss  did  yoonff 
Milton,  and  had  an  individual  character  much  more 
stron^^ly  founded. 

After  parting  from  his  friend  he  could  not  drive 
from  his  mind  the  thoughts  his  remarks  about  Mr. 
Barlow  and  his  daughters  had  awakened.  It 
caused  the  latter  to  stand  out  before  the  eye  of  his 
mind  in  bold  relief,  and  awakened  for  them  in  his 
bosom  a  new  interest.  It  was  not  long  before  this 
latter  feeling  prompted  him  to  call  upon  them  with 
lees  of  formality  than  had  heretofore  been  mani- 
fested. In  doing  so,  he  observed  them  more 
closely,  and  saw  far  more*  in  their  characters  to 
esteem  and  admire  than  had  heretofore  appeared. 
Finally,  as  Milton,  alarmed  at  the  bare  suspicion 
that  the  wealth  he  most  prized  was  in  danger  of 
taking  to  itself  wings  and  flying  away,  had  ceased 
all  attentions  to  Helen  Barlow,  he  became  her 
lover. 

Serious  in  the  matter  of  qualifying  herself  for 
the  duties  of  a  teacher,  Helen  could  not  be  per- 
sn.'uled,  even  hy  tho  young  man  whose  oflcr  of  mar- 
riage had  been  acceptpfl,tojbandon  what  she  had 
begim.  He  urged,  b'lT  siie  was  immovable  ;  nor, 
until  she  was  satisfied  with  her  attainments,  would 
she  consent  to  wed  him  to  whom  she  had  long  be- 
fore given  her  heart's  best  affections.  Her  firm- 
ness trie!  his  character.  Sometimes  he  would 
feel  impatient ;  but  his  reason  approved  her  course, 
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and  eaond  Uin  to  admire  her  more  and  mom,  aa 
he  obaerved  her  ckMor  aad  doaer  etery  day. 

At  length  they  were  married.  Ahoat  the  aame 
time  Milton  was  nnited  to  a  riiowy,  aaperficial 
yomig  lady,  whoae  father  was  on  the  ere  of  bank- 
niptcy,  an  erent  that  was  kept  off  hy  the  divernon 
of  aome  tlurty  thooaand  doUan  of  tiie  aon-in-law'a 
money  into  his  couae  of  tmde.  This  fiust  did  not 
tend,  in  any  degree,  to  unite  ^  yoong  ooople  in 
eioaer  bondk 

As  a  eontiaat  to  this,  we  may  mention  that,  on 
Helen's  wedding  day,  ahe  neeived  a  mairiage  por* 
tion  of  fifty  thooaand  dollars. 

Fiiteen  yean  paased  without  a  dond  daikening 
the  elear  sky  that  bent  orer  Walter  Goleman'a 
happy  &mily.  Five  children  crowned  with  joy 
his  mairiage  nnioiL  No  act,  no  tempar  of  mind 
exhibited  by  his  lovely  wife  had  a?er  cauaed  a 
shadow  to  rest  upon  his  feelings.  Nor  was  her 
heart  leas  satiified. 

But,  about  this  time,  Helen  noticed  that  her  hus- 
band was  growing  daily  more  and  more  thoughtful 
and  silent.  There  was  about  him  an  abstraction 
of  mind  never  before  manUeated.  For  a  while 
she  made  no  allosion  to  this ;  but  it  soon  began  to 
trouble  her  so  much,  that  ahe  could  not  help  speak- 
ing to  him.  He,  however,  avoided  a  direct  rqdy 
— in  &ct,  evaded  entirely  her  questions,  thue  leav- 
ing her  mind  more  deeply  disturbed  than  before. 
But  Mrs.  Coleman  was  not  a  woman  who  would 
long  remain  ignorant  of  any  matter  tliat  troubled 
her  husband. 

"  Walter,"  she  said  to  him,  seriously,  after  he 
had,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  evaded  her  anx- 
ious questions,  "  I  am  your  wife,  and  I  claim,  as 
a  right,  to  know  the  truth  in  all  matters  that  dis- 
turb, seriously,  your  mind.  This  is  my  privilege, 
and  I  cannot  give  it  up.  You  have  not  been  happy 
for  many  weeks.  There  is  a  cause  for  it.  Will 
you  not  tell  me  wherein  it  lies  7  '* 

Mr.  Coleman  was  silent  and  looked  very  gmve. 

"  Concealment  will  pain  me  more  than  any  cer- 
tainty. Fear  not  for  your  wife.  To  share  pain  of 
mind  with  you  will  be  sweeter  than  would  be  joy 
if  you  were  not  a  partaker  of  the  feeling." 

The  forehead  of  Walter  Coleman  contracted, 
and  his  countenance  iell.  He  did  not  look  into 
the  fiic^  of  his  wife. 

"  Dear  husband !  **  and  Helen,  as  she  uttered  the 
words  tenderly,  took  lus  hands  and  pressed  them 
tightly  between  hers, — **  When  you  married  me, 
you  gave  me  the  right  to  share  with  you  the  good 
and  ill  of  life.  Thus  far  all  has  been  sunshine. 
But  shall  a  cloud  come  over  the  sky,  and  I  not 
feel  the  withdrawal  of  light?  No.  I  must  share 
all  life  has  to  give,  evenly  with  you.  It  is  my  right, 
and  you  dare  not  rob  me  of  it" 

Mrs.  Coleman  paused,  and  gazed  earnestly  up 
into  her  husband's  fiuse. 


'<  Are  not  my  words  tree  ?    Am  I  n«t  tight  7" 

<*  Donbdess  you  are,  Helen.    But—" 

"  Nay,  there  ia  no  exception  in  the  eaae.  If 
you  are  troubled— «nd  I  know  that  you  are — tell 
mo  finely  the  cause.  Say,  Walter,  what  is  it  that 
paina  you  ?  " 

For  a  little  while  a  violent  conflict  seemed  going 
on  in  the  hnabaad'a  mind. 

"  Helen!"  he  at  length aaid, in  an exdled  tone, 
*'  I  cannot  do  aa  you  desire.  I  must  keep  my 
own  oecrec— «t  least  for  a  time  longer." 

"  No— no— Walter.  You  wrong  me.  Some- 
thmg  teniUe  haa  happened,  and  yon  will  not  tell 
your  wife.  Will  you  kill  me  by  withholding  your 
confidence  now  ?  I  have  never  betmyed  it." 

Mr.  Coleman  could  hold  back  no  longer. 

"  Helen,  the  truth  is,  I  am  becoming,  in  spite  of 
all  I  can  do,  terribly  involved  in  buainesB ;  and  I 
do  not  know  where  it  will  end."  This  was  said 
with  a  kind  of  desperate  energy. 

His  wife  looked  him  cahn^  in  the  face  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if 
endeavoring  to  throw  fi-om  her  bosom  a  heavy 
weight. 

<'My  father  is  very  rich,  Walter.  He  will 
stand  firmly  by  you  in  any  criaiB." 

'*  He  haa  stood  by  me  for  some  time,  and  this 
causes  me  the  keen  anxieties  I  feel.  In  a  word,  I 
have  deeply  involved  him.  If  I  go,  he  must  be 
dragged  down  inevitably.  That  thoo^t  almost 
kills  me." 

Helen  clasped  her  hands  together  and  gazed  at 
her  husband  in  mute  surprise.  But  she  quickly 
recovered  herselll 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  bo  bad  as  you  fear.  Perhaps 
all  will  come  right  in  the  end,  Walter,"  she  said. 
"  Don't  feel  bo  distressed  about  it" 

"  I  fear  it  will  not  all  come  right,  Helen.  I  see 
but  little  hope  of  such  a  happy  result" 

"  Does  my  father  know  of  this  danger  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  have  never  concealed  anything  from 
him.    He  knows  it  all." 

"  How  does  it  afiect  him  7  " 

"  He  feels  it  deeply.  But.  your  fiither  is  a  man 
of  strong  mind,  and  full  of  hope.  He  does  not 
sufier  it  to  distress  him.  If  the  wont  comes  to 
the  wont,  he  says,  we  sliall  have  enough  between 
us  to  pay  off  everything,  and  start  feir  in  the 
world  again." 

"My  father  is  a  man  of  noble  mind,"  Mrs. 
Coleman  said,  the  teara  gushing  from  her  eyes,  at 
the  thought  of  his  being  reduced  to  poverty  in  his 
old  age.  "  He  bore  prosperity  without  pride,  and 
he  will  bear  adversity  without  murmuring." 

"  Poverty,  Helen  !  Do  not  utter  that  dreadful 
word.  Your  fether  reduced  to  poverty,  and  through 
my  agency !  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  the  thought.  It 
must  not  be.  I  will  make  any  sacrifice  to  save 
him." 
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"  Do  not  M  detplf  iUtm^  fownK  mf  tM/* 
nid  Mr.  Bulow  hlBMlf.  tdvanciiig  t  thai  mo- 
ment into  tke  room.  Tbo  torrant  imd  tdaiitted 
him,  and  bo  had  ontarad  tbt  aparunaat  whan  thay 
waxa  ooBvaminc^  at  tba  uomaot  when  Mr.  Cola- 
man  ottered  tba  aantanoe  joat  racordad. 

•'  Oh,  rar  ibdiar }"  aidaimad  Haieii,  qwiofiaf 
toward  hire  and  throwing  banalfimo  hia  anun 

<<  Mjr  ehUdran,"  Cba  old  man  aaid,  aa  aooa  aa 
hia  danghler'a  amotion  bad«  in  a  dagaaa,  anbaded, 
and  they  wara  aaatad— ^  do  not  griava  yoaaalfoa 
aboat  e^enia  the  oecwranoa  c£  wfaiob  ovan  the 
prudent  ibi«ai|^t  of  an  hanaat  mind  baa  not  baan 
able  to  praranL  I  know  that  Waller  haa  darocad 
himself  with  diiiganaa  Co  hia  buainam,  and  haa 
bt!cn  guided  by  honeat  yrpoaia  in  poiaoing  it. 
The  reault  threatena  to  be  frtally  diaaacnraa  to 
both  of  uOi  Bat  lat  tba  wont  oome  Co  the  wont, 
and  what  than  ?  I  traat,  ray  ehildrea,  that  wa  all 
have  aomething  within  that  no  aicamal  reteraea 
can  take  from  ii&  I  treat  that  wa  can  bear  ad* 
Tereity  aa  well  aa  proapartty.  For  one»  I  am  pre- 
pared for  the  trial." 

All  that  paaaed  between  tba  frther  and  hia  chil- 
dren need  not  be  told.  Bat  nothing  that  ha  could 
Bay  had  power  to  take  from  the  heart  af  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Coleman  the  acute  pang  which  the  proapect 
of  hia  ruin  occaaioned. 

Not  many  months  paaaed  before  the  ahoek  came. 
It  proved  too  much  for  both  the  merchanla.  Large 
as  were  their  reaourcea»  they  were  not  large 
enough  for  the  emergency.  The  extenaiva  loaaea 
aasulned  by  Coleman  in  a  very  heavy  boaineaa, 
most  of  which  was  in  the  South  and  Wcat,  at  a 
time  when  commereial  dioastera  awept  like  a 
blasting  airocoo  over  our  whole  country,  con- 
sumed all  that  both  himaelf  and  iather-in-law  pos- 
aeaaed.  The  trial  through  which  both  paased  waa 
a  very  severe  one ;  and  doubly  aevere  from  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  the  universal  depreasion  of 
trade,  there  waa  but  little  hope  of  either  being 
able  to  recover  himael£ 

During  the  descending  proceaa,  Mra  Coleman's 
mind,  instead  of  sinking  into  desponding  inaction, 
began  to  ({uicken  into  more  than  ita  usual  vigor. 
She  felt  that  she  had  reaouroea  in  herself,  which 
under  this  now  aspect  of  affitirs,  might  prove  of 
invaluable  aervioe  both  to  her  husband  and  foiber ; 
and  her  reaolntion  was  fixed  to  make  these  re- 
sources available  if  neceasary.  And  time  aoon 
showed  her  that,  if  she  had  any  power  to  act,  that 
power  would  be  invaluable.  Mr.  Barlow  waa 
stripped  of  everything.  Mr.  Coleman  came  out 
of  his  business  in  a  similar  condition. 

"  Thank  God,"  waa  the  noble  exclamation  of 
the  old  man—"  no  one  ia  the  loaer  by  ua.  We 
haye  clean  handa  and  clean  conaciencea,  my  aon. 
For  theae  let  ua  be  devoutly  thankful.** 

"  Ware  /only  thrown  down  to  the  earth  I  couM 


iMllhankM;  bnt  I  aanaoC  itat  nnte  tfaa  tiMnfltt 
that  I  hnve  dm^pad  fan  down  with  me*** 

•' I  will  hear  no  mora  ofthia,  Walter !*  Mr. 
Bariow  aaid  in  a  quick  voioa.  «You  have  aol 
draggad  na  down.  You  had  no  power  to  do  thnt 
—tba  power  that  bumbled  ma  ia  far  abova." 

TUa  ailanoad  the  aon-in4aw,  but  did  not  tnka 
from  him  a  aingia  painful  thought  or  freling. 

Afrar  the  aettteasant  of  both  thaaa  ganckmaana 
aatttea,  by  competent  truaieea  appointed  ibr  cho 
pnrpaas,  a  oommittea  of  gantleaien  waited  upon 
Mn.  Colaman,  and  tendered  her,  in  the  name  of 
her  huaband*a  creditom,  the  beautiful  houae  in 
which  aba  etUl  Uved  with  her  hnband  andfomMy. 
But  in  a  little  while  aba  grew  aaiiotta  and  aaid— 

"  Thia  houae  ia  worth  twenty  thouaand  doUam 
la  there  a  auipiua  of  that  amount  after  all  my  haa-> 
band'adabtaampaidl" 

Thara  waa  no  inunadiata  UMUBsr  to  thia  qjua^ 
tton. 

*<Let  me  know  the  Cratfa,  gantleomi,''  Mra. 
Coleman  aaid,  firmly.** 

"Thara  ia  no  anrplua,  madam,"  waa  repliadL 
*<But  your  hnabaad'a  ereditors  are  hia  friandai 
They  cannot  rob  hia  family  of  chair  home.'* 

«  Let  all  ga  My  buaband'a  family  honor  him 
becanaaofhiaintagfity.  They  will  retain  nothing 
ui^juatly." 

**  Our  inatructlona  are  poaitiva/'  rammed  tbn 
individual  who  had  spoken.  "  We  have  no  diacre* 
tion  hi  the  matter.  There,"  and  he  thraw  a  paper 
on  the  table,  **  ia  the  title  deed  conveying  to  yon 
thia  property.  It  will  not  be  recalled.  Therefora 
you  muat  reuin  it  While  we  honor  your  noble 
eelf^levotion,  we  cannot  and  will  not  ae«  it  put  to 
too  aevere  a  criaL  Thia  houae,  and  all  it  oontainap 
are  youm ;  and  there  are  no  meana  by  whidi  yon 
can  diapoaaeas  youraalf  of  them,  for,  after  you  huva 
ceaaed  to  need  them,  they  are  for  your  duldren." 

With  thia  the  gentlemen  who  had  waited  upon 
her  retired,  filled  with  admiration  for  a  woman  of 
ao  noble  a  apirit 

What  the  reader  haa  no  doubt  antldputed  now 
actually  took  place.  Mra.  Coleman,  pooMaaed  of 
all  the  meana  for  doing  ao,  peraiated  in  a  detenni- 
nation  to  open  a  aeminary.  She  could  not  aell 
the  houee  ao  generouely  given  to  her,  that  her  hua- 
band  might  have  capital  on  which  to  reaume  buai- 
nesa,  because  it  waa  really  only  a  trust  for  her 
children.  Mr.  Coleman  had  given  up  everything, 
and  eo  had  her  father.  Money  waa  ezc.eedingly 
scarce,  and  all  kinda  of  buaineaa  proatrated. 

^  Do  not  oppoae  me  hi  thia,**  she  aaid  finally  to 
her  husband,  who  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
aeeing  hia  wife  nnderuke  the  labor  and  fatigue  ehe 
propoaed  to  herself.  *'  If  not  for  your  sake,  I  am 
bound  for  my  fotber'a  aake  to  make  the  trial" 

Thia  diaanned  Mr.  Coleman  of  evaiy  argument. 
He  felt  ita  force.    The  &ther  had  been  ciudied  by 
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fail  ML  Cireiikn  were  in  due  time  printed  and 
■ent  forth.  Mn.  Coleman  had  many  friends  who 
eedmated  her  cbaractier  highly.  A  large  number 
of  theae  hailed  with  pleaaore  her  proposition  to 
open  a  yoang  ladies'  seminary.  Schools  there 
were  in  abundanoe,  and  good  achools,  so  called. 
Bat  to  have  their  half  grown  danghters  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  woman  combining  so  many 
qoalifications,  moral  and  intellectual,  was  a  privi- 
lege indeed,  and  so  it  was  felt  Naturally  enoogh» 
Mrs.  Coleman's  classes  filled  up,  and  she  soon 
found  on  her  hands  a  large  establishmeatt  requiring 
the  devotioo  of  almost  every  moment  of  her  time. 
Teachers  had  to  be  employed  in  the  various 
branches  taugiu,  leaving  to  her  the  ears  and  sn- 
perintendanoe  of  the  whole--«  task  that  she  had 
not  only  the  ability  to  dischargSf  but  ^  oonscien- 
tiuusness  to  discharge  welL 

For  this  labor  and  care  Mm.  Coleman  received 
all  the  reward,  above  a  seeret  oonsciousness  of 
doing  her  duty,  that  she  desired,  which  was  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  her  husband  and  &tber,  dur- 
ing several  yean  of  miparallelled  commercial  de- 
pression, uabordened  by  the  depressing  esres  of 
unprofitable  business.  Not  that  either  of  them 
remained  idly  dependent  upon  her  labor.  No — 
both  found  employment,  and  pursued  it  diligently ; 
but  the  return  was  small,  and  on  Mr.  Coleman's 
part,  would  have  proved  altogether  insufficient  for 
the  comfortable  maintenance  of  his  family.  Mr. 
Barlow  lived  with  them,  and  as  fv  m  external 
comforts  and  elegancies  were  concerned,  knew  no 
diflerence  between  this  and  former  times.  Mrs. 
Coleman  was  permitted  to  manage  her  own  affairs 
entirely,  both  pecuniary  and  economical.  The 
husband  felt  a  delicacy  about  making  a  com- 
mon stock  and  common  interest  between  his  in- 
come and  that  of  his  wife.  Often  he  attempted 
to  supply  her  with  money,  but  she  would  emilingly 
decline  receiving  any,  saying  that  she  hAd  more 
than  enough  to  meet  ail  the  expenses  of  the  family 

Several  yean  passed  this  way,  during  which 
Mrs.  Coleman's  seminary  remained  as  popular  and 
as  fall  as  ever.  Want  of  capital  md  prevented 
either  her  husband  or  father  fromf  q^ing  more  than 
a  email  business,  althoqgk'  Aiek' 'profit  had  been 
regularly  re-invested  in  trade,  'there  being  no  de- 
mands upon  either -of  theili  fer  household  or  other 
expenses. 

On  New  Yeafa  eve,  afler  the  lapse  of  five  yeare, 
Mrs.  Coleman,  her  kusband  and  fether,  sat  con- 
vening together  4)f  the  past,  the  present  and  the 
feitore. 

"  Without  capital  it  is  a  hard  struggle  and  a 
long  one  that  gives  any  man  a  foothold  in  the  com- 
mercial world,"  rsmarksd  Mr.  Coleman.  **  That 
I  have  fiiUy  proved.  For  five  yean  have  I  been 
striving  diligently,  and  thanks  to  our  good  Helen ! 
without  the  drawback  of  a  femily  to  aappprt,  and 


yet  I  am  only  beginning  to  feel  my  feet,  as  it  werej 
under  me.  And  your  case,"  addressing  his  fether* 
in-law, "  is  not  much  better,  if  any.  Ah !  it  makes 
me  unhappy,  often,  to  think  that  through  my  im- 
prudence, mismanagement,  or  something  worse, 
I  have  brought  you  down  so  low,  and  kept  your 
feoe  to  the  earth  so  long.  But  if  I  had  a  good 
capital  to  work  on,  I  could  soon  make  that  resti- 
tution my  heart  so  ardently  desires." 

*'  I  will  not  hear  you  talk  so,  my  son.  I  am  as 
happy  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life,"  old  Mr.  Barlow 
said,  earnestly ;  **  and  cannot  be  made  unhappy, 
as  things  now  are,  unless  it  be  from  hearing  such 
remarks  as  those  you  have  just  made." 

"  What  would  you  call  a  good  capital? ''  asked 

Mrs.  Coleman,  looking  up  into  her  husband's  fecc. 

''Some  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  cash." 

**  Would  that  do  all  for  you  that  ia  needed  ? " 

•< Would  it 7    Yes!    Give  me  ten  thousand 

doUan  to  add  to  my  present  little  capital,  and  in 

five  yean  I  will  recover  all  I  have  lost." 

Mr.  Coleman  said  this  with  enthusiasm.  As  he 
finished  speaking,  his  wife  quietly  arose  and  left 
the  room.  In  about  ten  minutes  she  returned ; 
her  cheek  warm  and  her  eye  bright.  She  had  in 
her  hand  a  amall  casket,  a  present  from  her  hus- 
band many  years  before.  Placing  it  in  his  hands, 
as  she  walked  up  to  where  he  was  sitting,  she 
said — 

'*  Walter,  there  is  all  you  ask.  In  that  box  yon 
will  find  twelve  thousand  dollan,  earned  by  your 
wife.  Take  them  ;  use  them ;  accomplish  the 
end  so  near  your  heart,  and  be  happy." 

The  box  rested  in  Mr.  Coleman's  hand  but  an 
instant.  In  the  next  moment  it  fell  upon  the 
floor. 

''Helen!"  he  exclaimed,  rising  quickly,  and 

grasping  her  hand.    "  Helen  !  do  I  hear  aright  ] " 

*'  It  is  all  as  I  have  said,  dear  husband  !  "  was 

heroalmly  qioken  answer.    But  her  eyes  were  full 

of  teara. 

"  My  noble  wife  ! "  the  husband  said,  drawing 
her  to  his  bosom,  and  holding  her  there  with  a 
streining  grasp — "  I  can  never  be  happier  than  I 
am  at  thia  moment" 

'*  Nor  I— nor  I,"  half  sobbed  old  Mr.  Barlow, 
coming  quickly  forward,  and  taking  both  Helen 
and  her  husband  in  his  arma.  **  Yes — ^noble  wo- 
man !  If  such  be  the  fruita  of  advereity,  sweet, 
indeed,  are  they  to  the  taste.  Happy  is  the  man 
who  has  such  a  child  !  Happy  the  man  who  has 
SBch  a  wife ! " 

We  drop  the  curtain  quickly  over  this  scene. 
All  that  was  felt,  and  looked,  and  said,  cannot  be 
told.  Enough  has  been  made  apparent  to  impress 
the  reader's  mind  and  give  wings  to  his  imagination. 
The  capital  furnished  by  Mrs.  Coleman  was 
used  with  all  the  success  predicted  by  her  hus- 
band who  had  the  unspeakable  delight  of  returning 
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to  his  frtber-in-Uw  a  larfe  portion  of  what  he  had 
k»t  through  his  fidlnre. 

The  marriage  of  the  aelfiah  young  man  who  had 
been  driven  off  from  Hebe  by  fear  of  her  father'a 
peeoniary  embarraflment,  did  not  pro^e  to  fortu- 
nate u  that  of  Mr.  Coleman.    He  waa  thrown 


down,  like  othenii  during  the  diMatroni  timea  of 
IS—,  and  never  recovered  himaeUl  Hia  wife'a 
expensive  hahita  still  clung  to  her ;  but  she  had 
none  of  the  inward  reaooroes  that  diatinguiihed 
Mrs.  Coleman,  and  which  advernty  ao  richly  de- 
veloped. 


MONTAUK    POINT. 


BT    LTBIA    ■.    aiaoVBVBT. 


It  waa  a  summer's  day,  when  old  Montank 
First  gleamed  upon  us.    Many  a  mile  we  drove 
Over  a  tireleas  region — hill  and  dale 
Wrapp'd  in  a  short  green  sward. 

There,  grazed  at  will. 
Herds  of  young  cattle,  by  no  fence  restrained, 
And  timitleas  in  their  equality, 
Aa  a  Laconian  brotherhood. — Quite  lean 
They  were,  and  agile,  and  with  goat-like  nerve 
Could  scour  o*er  paths  precipitous — ^yet  each 
Bent  on  our  vehicles  a  curious  eye — 
Pausing  and  pondering,  as  if  much  inclined 
To  know  our  destination  and  our  namea. 
'Twaa  strange  in  such  wild  solitudes  to  be 
So  queationed  by  those  quadrupeds.    Perchancti 
Some  Yankee  pedigree  they  might  have  held 
In  old  time,  far  away ;  for  all,  methought. 
Thirsted  to  ask  our  birth-place,  and  degree — 
Date,  history,  kindred,  gains,  and  hopes  and  fears. 
And  prospects  and  pursuits. 

Right  scanty  fare 
Had  doubtless  kept  their  minds  more  clear,  and  lent 
A  rarer  sprinkling  of  intelligence 
Than  our  sleek  herds,  that  plunge  in  clover  deep 
Ever  attain.    Yet  still,  'twas  passing  strange 
Such  intellectual  intercourse  to  hold 
With  homed  creatures — and  behold  them  there 
Amenable  to  none.    For  house,  or  home. 
Or  farm-yard,  where  some  tinkling  bell  might  call 
Those  roaming  vassals  to  their  rightful  lord. 
Though  searching  close,  we  saw  not. 

No  frail  hut. 
Or  slight  canoe,  of  the  poor  red-brow'd  tribes. 
So  numerous  once— on  their  own  soil  remained. 
The  white  man's  herds  and  flocks  outnumbered  them 
And  took  their  lands. 

Still  as  we  passed  along, 
On  our  right  hand,  the  glorious  ocean  rolled, 
With  its  long-terraced,  thunder-uttering  waves, 
While  on  our  left,  spread  out  that  sheltered  sea 
Which  laves  the  green  shores  of  my  native  State, 
Approaching  gently,  with  its  whispered  tides, 
Subdued  and  docile,  as  a  child  at  school. 
The  contrast  pleased  us  well,  as  on  we  prest, 
To  the  sharp  verge  of  that  promontory 
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Where  sea  and  ocean  meet.    And  there  we  climb'd 
To  the  hill-planted  light-hooae,  and  beheld 
The  confluence  of  the  watera.    Studded  o'er 
The  near  expanse,  the  fishing  vessels  lay. 
Each  fixed,  and  still,  aa  mid  a  sea  of  glass ; 
While  on  the  far  horixon,  many  a  aail 
Loomed  up  conapicnoos,  aa  the  weaiering  sun 
Involved  himself  in  dooda. 

One  house  there  was, 
Where  the  light  keeper,  and  his  family; 
Dwelt  sole  inhabitants,  bat  yet  not  sad. 
In  that  lone  place.  Young  children  brought  them  love 
That  other  name  for  happiness,  and  they 
Who  dwell  in  love,  do  taste  on  earth  of  heaven. 
Beneath  that  peaceful,  lowly  roof  we  found 
Order  and  neatness,  and  aoch  table  spread. 
As  might  the  wearied  traveller  well  appease  ; 
Though  all  night  jon^;  the  melancholy  main 
Held  conflict  wiih  the  rocks. 

Returning  mom 
Saw  us  explorers  of  the  sterile  coast. 
Shell  gatherers,  and  wave-watchers,  oft-times  lost 
In  that  long  trance  of  meditation  sweet 
Wtiich  on  the  borders  of  the  solemn  deep 
Best  visiteth  the  soul. 

And  then  we  turned 
Our  way  retracing,  to  that  southern  point 
Wliere  our  brief  summer  residence  we  held. 
Amid  such  draughts  of  ocean's  bracing  air. 
And  soothing  liabitudes  of  raral  life 
So  primitive~-so  simple — so  serene, 
That  languid  nerve,  and  wasted  drooping  mind 
Alike  revivify. 

But  first,  we  bade 
Farewell  to  old  Montauk,  and  gave  thee  thanks 
Ultima  Thule,  of  that  noble  isle, 
Against  whose  breast  the  everlasting  surge. 
Long  travelling  on,  and  ominous  of  wrath. 
Incessant  beats. 

Thou  lift'st  a  blessed  torch 
Unto  the  vexed  and  storm-tosaed  mariner. 
Guiding  him  safely  on  his  course  again : 
So  teachea  us,  mid  our  own  dariL  ilia  to  guard 
The  Ump  of  charity,  and  with  clear  ey« 
Look  up  to  Heaven. 
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THE    KNIGHT    OF    LORL 


BY    M.    e.   QUIKCT. 


The  castle  of  the  Countess  Bertha  was  the 
most  stately  !»  Lorraine.  To  the  donjoa-keep« 
which  WRS  built  with  a  most  formidable  degree  of 
nxde  strength ,  were  joined  on  either  side  buildings 
of  different  ages,  enclosing  a  hollow  square,  their 
battleinenied  walls  covf;red  with  deep  scars,  mate 
h'storians  of  the  unsettled  state  and  lawless  vio- 
lence of  the  times.  A  high  wall  surrounded  the 
whole,  defended  at  the  corners  and  main  entrance 
by  massive  towers.  A  moat,  draw^bridge  and 
portcullis  completed  the  detences,  save  what  might 
be  found  in  a  body  of  staunch  spearmen,  whoas 
vaior  and  fidelity  had  been  often  tried  in  combaL 

The  right  wing  had  been  fitted  up  by  the  laet 
Count  in  a  style  of  unusual  magnificence,  and  espe- 
cially the  apartments  of  his  daughter,  which  ran 
along  the  farther  end.  Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most 
attractive  was  her  drawing-room,  where  the  old 
mnn  had  loved  to  sit  between  the  hours  of  conflict 
and  of  wassail,  and  where  since  his  death  she  had 
gathered  almost  all  the  trifles  he  had  most  prized 
in  life.  The  view  firom  the  windows  was  anything 
but  agreeable,  since  it  comprehended  only  a  sterile 
waste,  but  the  light  streamed  through  painted  glass 
such  as  was  then  seldom  used  except  for  churches, 
and  the  crimson  and  sapphire  imparted  a  rich  hue 
to  every  object  Tfie  walls  were  covered  with  pale 
green  silk,  drawn  aside  in  several  places  to  exhibit 
the  suit  of  armor,  dazzlingly  bright,  last  worn  by 
the  deceased  Count,  and  his  escutcheon  bearing  a 
flying  arrow  with  the  motto,  **  Swift  and  Sure." 
Opposite  hung  the  helmet  of  the  Lord  of  Conti 
whom  he  had  unhorsed  in  a  tournament,  and, 
closely  furled,  the  banner  of  th^  Lord  of  Toul, 
which  he  had  taken  in  a  skirmish.  Small  ebony 
canes  ornamented  with  ivory  contained  numerous 
precious  relics,  with  the  sandals  worn  by  Charle- 
magne at  his  coronation,  and  a  belt,  which,  if  it  had 
ni'ver  formed  pan  of  his  attire,  was  supposed  to 
have  hung  in  his  sleeping-room  at  Aix. 

l^pon  a  velvet  footcloth,  which  partially  covered 
rhe  floor,  stood  a  silver  table  carved  by  some  Ita- 
tinn  artist,  and  beside  it  was  the  heavy  and  cum- 
brous couch  upon  which  sat  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion.  Her  earnest,  pleading  eyes  of  the  soft- 
est and  darkest  blue,  her  full,  ruby  lips,  which 
seemed  to  have  stolen  their  tints  firom  the  rose  buds 
resting  lovingly  upon  her  cheek,  the  brilliancy  of 
her  complexion,  wearing  the  freshness  of  extreme 
youth,  and  her  golden  hair,  which  fell  in  long  curls 


to  ber  slender  waist,  joined  to  her  gentle  and  ooor- 
teous  manner,  won  the  hearts  of  the  fiery  and  gal- 
lant nobles  of  France,  and  seldom  was  the  name 
of  maiden  sung  so  often  in  minstrelsy  or  proclaim- 
ed so  often  at  tilt  and  tourney.  But  for  this  she 
cared  little,  and  preferred  the  benedieite  of  her 
qpiritual  fiither  and  the  blessings  of  the  sick  peasant 
whom  she  visited  or  the  poor  whom  she  relieved. 
As  she  still  continued  in  mourning  her  dress  was 
without  ornament,  except  a  pearl  cross,  blessed  by 
the  Pope,  suspended  by  a  broad  chain,  eadi  link  of 
which  was  chased  to  represent  some  sacred  sub- 
ject 

Her  thoughts  were  evidently  painftU,  for  teard 
occasionally  filled  her  eyes,  as,  with  rapid  and  akil- 
fiil  fingen,  she  placed  the  last  stitches  in  the 
superb  mantle  upon  her  lap.  It  was  veiy  beautiftiJ, 
and  the  dark  colors  of  the- silken  fttbric,  blended 
caieftilly  together,  formed  a  fitting  background  for 
the  heraldic  devices  wrought  in  gold  and  silver 
thread.  The  careless  observer  would  have  noticed 
only  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Lori  family,  but 
ft  closer  and  longer  scrutiny  mig^t  have  detected 
amid  them,  four  times  repeated,  the  chivahrous 
word— ^  Honor." 

It  was  finished  and  she  held  it  up  to  the  light  to 
observe  the  efi^t  when  a  firm,  quick  step  in  the  gal- 
lery made  her  start,  and  sent  the  blood  in  a  rich 
CQirent  over  cheek  and  brow.  The  individual  who 
approached  was  the  young*  knight  of  Lori,  whose 
youth  had  been  spent  more  in  the  castle  he  now 
visited  than  in  his  own.  The  two  children  had 
often  shared  the  same  book  and  the  same  instruc- 
tions, had  wandered  together  through  the  noble 
parks,  drunk  from  the  same  cup  beside  the  dark 
fountain,  and  the  bold  active  boy  had  been  an  in- 
valuable companion  to  the  timid  and  shrinking 
giri.  As  they  advanced  in  years  the  friendship 
still  continued.  The  Count  loved  the  youth  with 
an  affection  scarcely  less  warm  than  that  he  be- 
stowed upon  his  daughter,  and  cheerfiilly  under- 
took to  initiate  him  into  all  knightly  duties  and  train 
him  to  all  manly  exercises.  Eariy  left  an  orphan, 
he  gladly  availed  himself  of  such  protection,  and 
yielded  to  the  old  man  all  those  gracefol  attentions 
and  all  that  respectful  deference  so  becoming  to  his 
yean  and  so  grateful  to  his  firiend.  Unity  of  fate 
now  united  them  even  more  closely,  and  since  the 
death  of  her  father  the  lovely  Countess  had  felt  still 
more  dependent  upon  him  for  counsel  and  support. 
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The  door  wm  open,  and  without  ceremony  the 
knight  entered,  and  laying  aaide  hia  cap  eat  down 
on  a  caahion  at  her  feet. 

She  eaw  he  waa  agitated,  and  withoat  apeaking 
threw  the  mantle  around  hia  neck. 

With  a  powerful  effort  the  knight  controlled  hia 
emotion  and  preawd  the  gift  to  hia  lipa.  **  Our  Lady 
bleaa  you,  Bertha,*'  lie  aaid.  *<  It  ia  kind,  ^ery  kind, 
to  remember  me  thna.** 

'^  Do  not  give  me  too  much  credit,  brother,"  ahe 
aaid,  uniling.  "  I  am  rather  aelfiah  than  generous, 
for  I  wish  you,  in  the  east  to  which  you  go,  to  have 
aome  memento  of  the  paat" 

The  knight  waa  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
answered  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  "  It  is  a  long 
time,  Bertha,  aince  I  lo?ed  you  with  the  unimpas* 
sioned  love  of  a  brother.  It  is  long  since  I  lesmed 
to  hate  the  name  which  seemed  to  forbid  a  nearer 
and  tenderer  tie.  Msny  and  many  a  time  have  I 
fled  from  your  presence,  determined  never  to  return 
until  my  knightly  deeds  had  given  me  a  right  to  aue 
for  the  hand  of  my  hearths  idol.  But  now,  Bertha, 
I  muBt  ipeaky  evan  though  you  drive  me  away  for- 


>» 


ever. 

"  You  did  well,"  said  a  stem  voice.  "  Pity  it  is 
that  resolutions  so  wise  were  not  better  adhered 
to.'» 

The  knight  sprang  up  to  repel  the  intruder,  and 
his  eye  kindled  at  the  contemptuous  sneer  of  the 
guardian  of  the  Countess. 

**  I  have  been  fair  and  honorable,"  he  said,  "nor 
is  this  eithe^he  place  or  presence  to  reprove  my 
actions  or  excite  my  ire." 

'*  My  rank  alone  forbida  me  to  chastise  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  beggar  and  the  insolence  of  a  fool ; 
otherwise  I  would  most  summarily  rid  my  ward  of 
the  effrontery  of  the  one  and  the  audacity  of  the 
other." 

**  Boast  elsewhere  of  your  rank,  proud  noble," 
returned  the  knight.  "  I  spring  from  a  race  more 
haughty,  from  a  houae  far  more  renowned  than 
yours.  My  escutcheon  grew  bright  in  those  battle 
storms  where  your  own  was  tarnished,  and  if  my 
treasury  is  empty,  better  so  than  that  avarice 
should  have  increased  my  fortune  or  that  plebeiana 
should  have  impaired  the  purity  of  my  linesge." 

He  strode  oat  of  the  apartment,  but  not  before 
he  had  cast  one  look  upon  the  Countess.  He 
thought  she  was  cold  and  unsympathlsing,  for  in 
the  twilight  he  could  not  see  the  ashy  paleness  of 
her  countenance  or  the  fixed  and  imploring  eye 
with  which  she  regarded  him 


A  half  hour's  walk  brought  the  knight  to  his  cas- 
tle and  a  cold  shudder  came  over  him  as  it  broke 
upon  his  view.  Every  thing  wore  a  desolate  and 
forbidding  aspect.  The  long  weeds  grew  rank  and 
dense  in  the  neglected  ditch,  and  the  drawbridge, 
which  had  echoed  to  the  tread  of  many  a  gallant 


noble  and  the  palfrey  of  many  a  beautiful  maiden 
and  high-bom  dame,  waa  now  bound  together  only 
by  masses  of  clinging  ivy.  The  bom  hung  idly 
beside  the  shattered  gateway,  and  in  place  of  the 
blazing  lights,  the  flitting  forms  and  glad  tonea  of 
merry  music,  which  had  greeted  hia  infoncy,  but 
one  soliury  lamp  bumed  in  the  window  of  the 
weatem  turret. 

Aa  the  youthful  occupant  of  the  solitary  pile 
passed  into  tlie  gloomy  shadow  of  the  court-yard, 
the  snger  he  had  felt  at  the  acomlid  address  of  the 
baron,  and  the  seemingly  tame  subroiasion  of  Ber- 
tha, died  away,  and  a  aense  of  utter  lonelineas 
pressed  fearfully  upon  him. 

He  went  on  through  the  empty  hall  and  up  the 
broken  stsir-case  to  his  own  apartment.  *'  Ah,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  it  was  right !  how  could  abe,  the  lovely 
and  beloved,  she  for  whom  a  hundred  aworda 
would  leap  from  their  scabbards,  how  could  she 
share  such  a  lot?" 

He  went  to  the  window.  The  clouds,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  gathering,  blackened  the 
sky,  and  not  a  star  waa  visible.  The  wind  had 
risen  and  awept  by  with  loud  shrieks  aa  if  laden 
with  the  wailings  of  the  lost.  '*  It  is  like  my  &te ! " 
he  said,  '*  a  fate  prepared  by  my  own  infomoaa  in- 
action! Ay!"  he  continued,  bitterly,  "there 
ia  but  one  thing  more^one  more  depth  of  humilia- 
tion— one  public  avowal  of  shtmeful  poverty-— and 
I  go  forth  homeless,  houseless  and  alone ! " 

Ashy  pale,  with  every  feature  writhing  and  dis* 
torted  with  sgony,  the  young  man  grasped  a  lanee 
and  kneeling  before  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  vowed 
to  redeem  his  honor. 

As  he  pronounced  the  vow  he  fell  back  exhaust- 
ed by  the  excess  of  passionate  emotion.  Carefully 
and  affectionately  he  waa  raised  by  a  faithful  servi- 
tor, who,  as  he  bent  over  his  lord  with  cheeks 
blenched  and  hair  frosted  by  many  winters,  was  no 
unfit  representative  of  the  King  of  Terron  claiming 
a  new  subject  for  his  shadowy  realm. 

It  was  long  before  the  knight  recovered,  and 
then,  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  impatiently  mo- 
tioned his  servant  to  withdraw. 

The  old  man  moved  away,  then  paused,  and 
finally  returning  knelt  beside  the  bed,  and  said,  in 
a  faltering  voice — 

**  My  master—" 

"  Call  me  not  msster,"  interrapled  the  knight. 
"  I  am  the  serve nt  rather  than  the  aerved." 

"  Say  not  so,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  If,  as  some 
say,  you  go  forth  from  these  walls  forever,  even 
so  will  the  humble  Pierron  leave  them  for  ever 
also." 

The  heart  of  the  knight  was  softened,  and  it  waa 
in  a  voice  almost  tremulooa  that  he  answered, 
"  No,  Pierron,  that  cannot  be.  I  need  not  blush 
to  confess  to  you  the  poverty  of  which  you  already 
know  so  much.    The  trifling  sum  offered  for  this 
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ndned  castle  will  bot  bay  me  a  aiiit  of  aimov  end 
eanry  me  to  the  Holy  Land." 

"  And  what  if  it  be  so?  Neither  for  food  nor 
clothes  will  I  burden  you.  Look  here  I "  and  draw- 
ing from  his  boaom  a  stained  and  worn  bag»  he 
poured  out  a  handful  of  gold  coina 

*'  These  I  have  treasured  to  buy  me  in  my  old 
age  some  great  joy ;  and  what  can  I  ask  more  than 
to  continue  with  my  master?  Nay!  nay!"  he 
continued,  seeing  the  knight  about  to  speaks  "  Nay ! 
.  nay !  Do  not  grieve  me  by  a  refusal.  Let  me,  now 
>  that  all  other  joys  are  fled  and  all  other  ties  are 
broken,  at  least  believe  I  am  of  some  little  service 
10  the  son  of  my  greatest  benefactor." 

When  sorrow  has  touched  the  heart,  the  voice 
of  affection  is  welcome  even  from  the  horobleat, 
and  the  youth  answered/*  Even  be  it  as  thou  wilt, 
Pierron,  and  be  assured,  if  ever  fortune  smiles,  thou 
dialt  share  my  prosperity  in  as  fiill  measore  as  thou 
now  dost  my  adverBity." 


The  crusading  host  had  encamped  within  sight 
of  Constantinople.  Far  and  wide  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  unassisted  vision,  over  plain  and  slope 
and  hill  stretched  the  innumerable  tents;  each 
quarter  distinguished  by  the  banner  of  its  com- 
mander, each  band  ranged  around  its  leader,  and 
each  lance  resting  among  his  archers  and  men-at- 
arms.  Standard  and  pennon  and  streamer  gaily 
wrought,  not  a  few  ornamented  with  gemS)  were 
unhiried  by  the  breeze  from  the  Bosphorus,  and 
above  all  floated  the  banner  of  the  cross,  more 
deeply,  darkly  red  from  the  full  blase  of  the  de- 
scending sun.  All  was  noise  and  bustle.  The 
tramp  of  armed  men,  the  ringing  sound  of  the 
anvil,  the  challenge  and  password,  the  hilarious 
mirth  of  the  soldiery,  all  together  produced  a  Babei- 
like  confusion.  Not  far  distant  lay  the  queen  of 
eastern  cities,  even  now  trembling  on  her  seven 
hills,  and  scarcely  aeoore  in  her  uneqaalled  position, 
her  well-manned  walls,  her  hundreds  of  towem 
and  myriads  of  soldiery. 

Early  one  evening  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  eloak 
made  its  way  to  the  tent  of  the  young  knight 
His  demand  for  admittance  was  unanswered,  yet,  as 
no  warder  kept  guard,  he  entered,  and  after  a  salu- 
tation half  haughty,  half  servile,  stood  silently 
awaiting  permission  to  discharge  his  ermnd. 

<*  Speak !  "  said  the  knight.  **  Who  art  thou, 
and  what  is  thy  mission  ?  " 

<*  Fint  dismiss  thy  attendant,'*  answered  the  un- 
known. ^^  It  is  a  matter  which  it  equally  eoncems 
thee  to  know  and  to  keep  secret." 

The  knight  first  cast  a  scrutinising  look  upon  the 
stranger,  and  then  ordered  his  follower  away. 

It  was  not  without  some  apprehension  that  he 
obeyed,  easting  around  many  uneasy  glances ,  and 
making  two  or  three  pretences  for  delay. 

When  he  had  done  so  the  emiaBary  advanced  to 


the  table  where  the  knight  was  Kated,  and  layinf 
down  a  ring  set  with  a  diamond  of  great  she  and 
beauty,  said,  «  This  must  be  my  eredentiak,  and 
this,"  laying  beside  it  a  letter,  after  kissing  the  seal, 
"  comes  from  my  royal  master." 

The  letter  was  signed  with  the  purple  ink  used* 
by  the  emperor  alone,  and  was  written  with  ex- 
treme art.  The  writer  first  alluded  te  the  hij^ 
place  the  knight  was  supposed  to  hoM  in  the  ee- 
teem  of  the  great  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  a  cireuB* 
stance  moat  flattering  in  itself,  and  then,  after  re- 
presenting the  act  of  homage  which  Alexius  had 
requested  of  that  conunander  and  which  he  tenaed 
the  ceremony  of  adoption,  as  premising  great  ben- 
efits to  the  crusaders^  as  he  should  then  be  boand 
to  assist  them  as  a  father,  he  begged  the  knight  to 
induce,  if  possible,  that  excellent  and  admirable  gen- 
eral to  consent.  And  as  a  (kit  service  ilKMild  meet 
a  fair  return,  the  emperor  ofiered  him  a  place  in 
the  loyal  household,  an  office  in  the  provinces,  or 

ten  thoosand  lechias  shoold  he  pnler  to  letam  to 
his  own  country. 

The  first  emotions  of  the  knight  were  then  of 
unmingled  indignation.  **  And  ao,"  he  aaid,  **  your 
master  deems  a  few  paltry  pieces  of  gold  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  honor  of  a  knight.  He  has  scarce 
learned  that  lesson  from  the  western  chivalry." 

'*  Yon  mistake,"  answered  the  messeager.  Sac- 
oessful  effort  should  be  recompensed:  I  deabi  if 
even  Godfrey  fights  withoat  such  hope^" 

"  Ay,*'  answered  the  haighty  **  such  recompeasa* 
as  his  sword  brings  him." 

*'  And  wherefore,  sir  knight,  is  it  less  honoraUe 
to  provide  the  means  of  subsistence  for  this  great 
camp,  by  a  few  peaceful  words,  than  to  extort  it 
from  the  accursed  infidel  by  force  of  arms.  For 
in  the  battle  field  or  in  the  camp,  besieging  or  be- 
sieged, powerful  or  diminislied  in  numbers,  alike 
will  Alexius,  this  request  complied  with,  provide 
for  your  neoessitiea  and  supply  your  wants." 

"  And  how  may  we  know  all  this  T  Methinks 
the  ohangefol  conduct  of  your  sovereign  hath  little 
in  it  to  promote  confidence.  Now  the  markets 
aie  shut,  and  now  even  the  royal  storshoases  are 
opened.  Now  all  is  peace,  and  now  your  soldiery 
swarm  around  us  thick  as  the  insects  of  asummer's 
day." 

"  The  word  of  a  sovereign  is  suffieient,"  said 
the  messenger,  with  dignity,  **  nor  can  a  private 
man  comprehend  the  intricate  affiiirs  of  a  mighty 
kingdom.  I  have  spdien,"  he  added,  '*  more  for 
yourself  than  my  royal  master,  for  I  thought  per*- 
chance  there  mig^t  be  in  the  fiir  hmd  from  which 
you  came,  some  noble  beauty  whom  his  bounty 
might  enable  yoa  to  wed,  or  some  fine  estate  he 
might  rescue  from  ruin." 

"  The  knight  gazed  keenly  upon  the  man  who 
seemed  so  well  acquainted  with  his  history,  but  if 
his  leoMrks  were  intentionally  applicable  to  the 
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iMtener  Iib  did  aot  betrmy  it.  Forgetful  of  the 
praoent,  the  miad  of  the  knight  wandered  into  the 
fiitnre.  Fanoy  portnyed  hit  paternal  castle  in  all 
it*  former  ^nde,  retainers  harrying  by,  war  steeds 
stamping  in  the  court  yard,  guests  crowding  its  spa- 
cious rooms,  and  more  than  all,  the  Lady  Bertha 
presiding  as  its  mistress. 

He  took  np  the  ring  and  examined  it  in  various 
positions,  and  mentally  exclaimed, "  It  would  be* 
oome  her  welL**  He  placed  it  upon  his  finger,  tlien 
withdrew  it,  and  careleaily  tossing  it  upon  the  table, 
to  repenise  the  letter,  dropped  it  upon  the  floor. 
He  stooped  to  recover  it,  end  the  scarf  fell  from  his 
bosom.  It  unfolded  as  it  fell,  and  again,  and  again, 
lull  and  foir,  he  beheld  in  characters  as  of  living 
fire  the  single  word  "  Honor." 

He  started,  paused,  and  then  returning  the 
ring  and  letter  to  the  messenger,  pointed  to  the 
door  of  the  tent 

It  was  past  noon  of  the  next  day  when  Sir  Evan 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  followed  by  the  constant 
Fienon,  who  was  never  long  absent  from  his  side, 
rode  cot  from  the  christian  camp.  They  had  not 
gone  for  when  they  met  an  officer  of  Alexius  with 
a  mall  escort,  who  presented  an  invitation  to  the 
kni^t  to  visit  the  royal  palace  and  be  presented  to 
the  monarch.  He  would  have  declined,  but  the 
manner  of  the  officer  plainly  showed  that  it  was  by 
no  means  optional  with  himself,  and,  as  resistance 
was  impossible,  he  resolved  to  accept  it  with  the 
best  grace  he  might 

He  was  received  at  one  of  the  aide  doon  of  the 
palace,  and,  after  passing  through  a  gallery,  was 
ushered  into  a  aoite  of  rooms,  the  very  embodiment 
of  caprice.    Noiselessly  and  apparently  without 
the  application  of  force  the  doors  of  the  first  glided 
back,  and  he  was  astonished  equally  by  the  chilly 
atmosphere,  cooled  by  srtificial  means,  and  the 
wonders  of  the  apartment    It  was  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  had  sought  his  models  in  the  north,  and 
whose  marvellous  success  had  been  imputed  to  sor- 
cery.   All  was  dazzlingly  white,  except  the  roof, 
which  was  of  that  cold  leaden  hue  one  shiven  at 
beholding.    The  floor,  smooth,  glassy,  raised  into 
slight  ridges,  and  depressed  into  corresponding  hol- 
lows, looked  as  if  covered  with  drifted  snow  encrus- 
ted with  frozen  moisture.    In  the  centre  a  fountain 
seemed  arrested  in  its  play.    The  rising  column, 
the  nrciiing  spray,  each  tiny  water-drop,  all  motion- 
Ices,  all  gjleaniing  in  the  sunshine,  the  very  counter- 
part of  nature.     Around  were  scattered  seats  of 
various  sizes,  apparently  covered  with  new  fallen 
snow  ;  so  softly  rounded  were  they,  so  fre^,  so 
li[;htiy  the  flakes  seemed  to  lie  upon  each  other. 
Delicate  frost-work  partly  shaded  the  windows; 
castle  and  cottage,  mountain  and  glen,  flower  and 
firait  were  all  blend -d  togetlier.     Presiding  over 
this  acene  stood  Winter ;  an  old  man,  grssping  in 


hii  bony  hand  a  leaf  leM  bong^L  His  head  was 
bent,  his  lips  thin,  his  eyes  sunken  and  his  long 
locks  were  streaming  in  the  wind. 

The  knight  looked  about  him,  afraid  to  step,  to 
^leak,  ahnoot  to  breatlie,  lest  the  fidry-Uke  creatioa 
should  disappear.  Ere  his  curiosity  was  half  sa- 
tiified  his  glide  motioned  him  to  proceed.  Again 
the  doon  opened  at  his  approach  and  again  he 
paused  in  wonder.  The  carpet  was  of  a  lively 
green,  green  covered  the  walls,  green  velvet  was 
thrown  carelessly  over  long,  low  seats,  to  represent 
banks  of  moss.  A  fountain  loosed  from  its  icy 
chain  danced  and  sparkled,  moistening  the  azure 
roof,  and,  instead  of  curtains,  baskets  of  twisted 
gold  hong  one  at>ove  each  another,  filled  with 
plants  without  bud  or  blossom.  Upon  a  mound  sat 
Zephyras  gathering  blades  of  grass  in  his  mantle» 
which,  though  not  strictly  classical,  compensated 
for  the  defect  by  extreme  beauty. 

The  knight  found  no  difBcnlty  in  recognising 
summer  in  the  next  spartment  The  carpet  waa 
of  many  colors,  and  embroidery,  which  might  vie 
with  its  pattern  in  vividness  of  hue,  adorned  the 
lounges  and  ottomans.  Upon  the  water  of  a  basin 
sunk  in  the  floor  floated  a  dolphin,  bearing  upon 
his  back  a  Cupid  worthy  the  best  mssters  of  anti- 
quity, who,  with  a  smile  parttking  equally  of  sport- 
iveness  and  malice,  was  aiming  an  arrow  st  a 
beautiul  Flora.  His  proposed  victim  was  bending 
forward  to  catch  her  reflection  in  the  water,  her 
head  wreathed  with  flowere,  the  cornucopia  in  her 
right  hand,  while  the  forefinger  of  her  left  was  re- 
provingly lifted  toward  the  mischievous  nrchin. 
Choice  exotics  bloomed  in  murrhine  vases,  the  tro- 
phies of  Pompey,  and  afterward  aent  to  an  eastern 
emperor ;  while  a  table,  upon  which  scarcely  less 
skill  hsd  been  expended,  could  be  made  by  a  slight 
pressure  to  open  and  yield  the  rarest  incense  of 
Araby. 

Over  tiie  fourth  and  last  Ceres  held  empire.  Her 
hair  was  bound  by  a  fillet,  and  she  held  in  one 
hand  a  torch,  in  the  other  a  sickle.  A  peculiar 
mildness  had  been  imparted  to  her  countenance, 
and  a  gentleness,  exceedingly  attractive,  waa 
blended  with  the  dignity  of  her  majestic  figure. 
Beside  her  stood  a  vase  piled  with  grain  of  colored 
BQver,eari  of  com  wrought  from  gold,  and  grepea 
of  the  dearest  topaz.  Wine  and  sherbet  stood  in 
cups  and  goblets.  The  walls  were  not  hung  with 
tapestry,  but  were  covered  with  mosaics  represent- 
ing the  **  dance  of  the  seasons,'*  while  from  the 
roof  Jupiter  guided  them  with  his  sceptre. 

The  knight  passed  on  to  the  throne-room,  which, 
even  his  unpractised  eye  could  essily  perceive,  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  best  rules  of  art  Over 
wall  and  window  swept  cloth  of  gold  ;  the  sama 
rich  fiibric  covered  the  floor,  the  steps  of  the  throne^ 
and  the  various  articles  of  furniture.  Heaped  up- 
on tables  lay  piles  of  coin  for  the  payment  of  the 
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troops,  oiieBtatiouaLy  exhibited.  Bat  the  prindpal 
and  most  ftivoloos  ornament  was  a  lai^  gold  tree, 
■opportiBf  amid  its  glittering  foliage  birds  of  gold 
11  ad  shading  two  immense  golden  lions. 

Alexius  was  seated  upon  his  throne.  His  diadem 
was  a  high  cap  of  silk,  oovered  with  gems,  placed 
within  a  circle  of  gold,  from  which  sprang  two 
slender  arches,  ornamented  nt  their  inSeisection  by 
a  diamond  cross,  while  a  lappet  sown  with  seed 
pearls  depended  on  either  cheek.  Below  lum  stood 
the  Sebastocrator,  and  next  him  the  Cesar,  their 
open  ooronets  and  green  buskins  alone  distinguish- 
ing them  from  majesty  itsel£  Around  were  rang- 
ed the  great  ofl&oers  of  staie  so  artfully  graduated 
by  Alexius,  each  wearing  a  prescribed  raiment, 
each  receiving  prescribed  honors,  each  saluted  after 
a  given  form. 

Bat  this  the  knight  had  little  time  to  observe,  for 
a  custom,  with  which  independent  princes  were 
compelled  to  comply,  would  not  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  case  of  a  simple  soldier.  He  was  obliged 
to  bow  to  the  floor  three  times,  an  homage  that  by 
no  means  suited  his  Frankish  spirit.  When  he 
again  looked  up  Alexius  had  put  on  a  still  more 
<  gorgeous  attire,  and  his  throne  had  been  raised  to 
]  the  ceiling  by  an  inviaible  force.  The  birds  began 
to  sing,  the  lions  to  roar,  and  the  knight,  after  being 
allowed  one  look  around  him,  was  led  from  the 
apartment. 

It  was  a  gay  throng  into  which  he  was  ushered. 
Lamps,  which  alone  might  have  dowried  a  prin- 
cess, were  tastefully  disposed  around  pillars,  behind 
fountains,  among  flowers,  and  suspended  fifom  ca- 
riottsiy  wrought  afaafrs  disposed  upon  the  roo£ 
Columns  of  rare  beauty,  in  seemingly  intenninable 
r^wB,  now  that  the  doors  were  thrown  open  and 
the  tapestry  withdrawn,  supported  the  vaulted  and 
ornamented  ceilings.  Civil  and  military  officers, 
rustling  in  silks  or  robed  in  ermine,  passed  and 
repassed ;  and,  through  those  long  halls,  from  either 
side,  noble  mirron  of  polished  gold  gave  back  a 
hundred  times  the  flitting  fignrea  Music  arose 
from  concealed  musicians,  now  sad,  now  merry, 
now  deep  and  grave,  now  martial  and  spirit-stir- 
^    ring. 

^  Yielding  to  his  emotions  of  delight  the  youth 
threw  himaelf  upon  a  couch  and  gave  himself  up 
to  the  luxury  of  the  hour.  At  length  he  was  awa- 
kened from  his  reverie  by  the  address  of  the  mes- 
senger who  had  visited  his  tent. 

*'  Look ! "  he  said.    "  Is  anything  impossible  to 
wealth  like  this  r' 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  knight,  now  thoroughly 
aroused. 

'*And  what?"  asked  the  other.    "To  change 
the  order  of  the  seasons  or  restrain  the  fiiry  of  the 
elements  1  ** 
**  To  seduce  a  true  knight  from  the  path  of  ho- 


nor; 
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"  We  understand  each  other,**  answered  the  offi- 
cial, and,  since  the  hour  is  late,  you  may  wish  to 
return." 

The  knight  nodded,  and  rising  followed  his  con- 
ductor. 

They  went  past  many  magazines,  which  half 
discovered,  half  concealed  the  treasn^s  they  con- 
tained, through  a  fine  gallery  of  statuary,  between 
long  lines  of  noble  horses,  and  through  a  princely 
araenai. 

•  Here  the  guide  peroeived  the  eye  of  the  kni^t 
rest  with  pleasure  upon  a  magnificent  suit  of  ar- 
mor, and,  bringing  it  forward, "  This  may  fit/'  he 
said.  ."  A  little  large,  peifaapa  But  no,"  he  con- 
tinued, throwing  over  him  the  hauberk,  and  at- 
tempting to  arrange  the  hood,  **  nothing  could  be 
better." 

The  knight  examined  it  with  much  animation, 
and  then,  restoring  the  pieces,  said,  '*  Ay— ay ! 
but  I  cannot  pay  the  price.*' 

It  was*  not  without  uneasiness  that  the  youth 
followed  his  guide  down  the  gloomy  and  winding 
stair.  It  grew  more  narrow  as  they  proceeded, 
Jbetween  walls  of  solid  masonry.  Occasionally,  a 
fifcsher  breeze  would  come  in  from  the  small  grated 
apertores,  but,  at  length,  these  almost  wholly  ceased 
and  the  atmosphere  became  fearfully  oppressive. 
This  terminated,  the  Greek  opened  a  door,  and 
with  a  sudden  blow  precipitated  the  knight  upon 
the  floor  of  a  cell  scarcely  large  enough  to  adxnit 
his  whole  length.  The  clashing  of  his  armor  as 
he  fell  was  a  sound  most  unwonted  in  those  cham- 
bers of  the  living  dead,  but  such  walls  tell  no  tales, 
and  it  was  unheard  beyond  the  dread  enclosure. 

For  a  few  moments  he  remained  insensible ;  then, 
after  groping  about,  he  lay  down  to  execrate  the 
cunning  of  the  artful  Greek,  and  to  calculalip  tjlie 
chance  of '  being  relieved,  before  the  dagger  or 
poison  had  done  its  work. 

It  was  long  afler  midnight  when  the  ponderous 
door  opened  to  admit  the  fevorite  official  we  have 
met  twice  before. 

Awakened  suddenly  from  slumber,  the  hand  of 
the  knight  instinctively  sought  a  weapon,  but  it  had 
been  removed,  and  he  waited  impatiently  to  learn 
the  object  of  this  new  visit  Setting  down  a  mise- 
rable lamp,  the  rays  of  which  scarcely  penetrated 
the  comen  of  the  narrow  cell,  the  wily  Greek  in- 
troduced the  object  of  his  miesion  as  if  it  were  a 
new  topic ;  softened  the  act  of  homage  into  the 
mere  signature  of  a  bond,  which  would  bind  his 
master  to  the  crueaders ;  represented  in  glowing 
terms  the  benefits  the  host  would  receive  thereby ; 
exaggerated  the  influence  of  the  knight  with  God- 
frey ;  and  finally  declared  that  he  who  would  pro- 
cure his  assent  to  the  proposition  would  amply 
merit,  by  such  a  service,  the  applause  of  Chiisten- 
dom  and  the  reward  of  Paradise. 
Perhaps  the  discomfort  of  the  knight  had  begun 
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to  produce  the  intended  efibct ;  for  ceiUin  it  ^ 
that  the  eet  ■eemed  much  leei  diriiooonbie  thu 
beforei  yet  be  did  not  anewer. 

But  moet  men,**  eontinoed  the  Qntk,  *'aie  alio 
anxious  for  loMer  reward  here,  as  well  as  a  mora 
abttodant  one  hereafter.  A  trifle  of  my  master's 
wealth  ha»been  shown  yoo;  peihaps  yon  might 
select  something  from  it  to  aid  yon  in  yonr  prasent 
enterprise,  or  to  purchase  a  weloome  in  the  West" 

He  paused,  but  reeeifed  no  answer,  and  again 
spoke.  "  Fame  hath  erer  an  idle  tongue,  and  she 
may  have  erred  when  she  whispered  oC^  diman- 
tled  castle  pawned  for  one  suit  of  armor,  of  retain* 
ers  whose  fealty  has  been  long  pledged  to  an- 
other;*  

"The  ibul  fiend  take  thee,**  shoaled  the  knight, 
starting  to  his  feet,  unable  longer  to  control  his 
emotion. 

"  Calm  yomvelf,  young  man.  ff  I  have  wound- 
ed your  pride  by  a  mention  of  your  femily  misfer- 
tnnes,  it  was  but  to  indicate  a  way  by  which  you 
might  escape  from  them.  Believe  me,  it  will  ba 
long  ere  the  chances  of  war  offer  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity. Methinks  it  is  better  to  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  I  urge,  than  to  fell  unnoticed  by  the 
arrow  of  some  low-bora  infidel,  or  to  return,  old 
before  yonr  time,  haggard  and  broken  with  hard- 
ships, and  penniless,  perchance,  as  is  often  the 
soldier's  fortune." 

"Ah!"  answered  the  knight  'Yon  speak 
like  an  honest  burgher,  or  thriving  merchant  Such 
coanael  befits  not  mine  can.** 

"  And  yet  the  thriving  merohant  may  more 
easily  win  the  prize  you  seek  than  the  penniless 
owner  of  a  knightly  crest  Fame  hath  spoken  of 
a  feir  lady,  whom  the  knight  of  Lori  worriiipe  as 
the  monk  his  crucifix,  the  miser  his  gold,  or  the 
Gueber  his  sacred  fire.  Shrink  not,  but  listen 
while  I  say  that  the  old  guardian  of  that  countess 
has  ofiered  her  in  mdrriage  to  a  Greek — ^why 
should  I  not  tell  yon?— to  myself  Seek  not  a 
weapon,  it  is  useless  here.  You  think  she  would 
be  dishonored  by  a  union  with  the  grand  chamber- 
lain of  the  palace.  You  are  wrong,  but  I  want 
not  her  wealth,  and  I  have  another  idol  to  whom 
the  damsel,  feir  though  she  be,  is  but  the  wild 
flower  to  the  gorgeous  rose.  Would  you  have  her 
wedded  to  one  who  will  give  her  but  cold  respect, 
while  his  wealth,  his  leisure,  lus  very  soul  are  lav- 
ished upon  another  7  " 

Excited  beyond  endurance,  the  knight  almost 
resolved  to  yield,  but  ere  he  had  given  words  to 
his  thoughts,  the  Greek  bent  forward  and  grace- 
fixlly  presented  the  scarf  which,  in  his  agitation, 
had  fellen  unnoticed. 

Again  there  flashed  to  his  eye,  with  the  same 
brilliancy  as  before,  the  talismanic  word,  «  Honor." 

There  was  a  painful  revulsion,  a  sudden  clash- 
ing of  contending  feelings,  and  then  the  knight  an. 
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•wered,  finnly,  bat  Boonially,  **l  thank  yoafet 
the  courtesy  with  which  yoa  have  dischaifsd  yoor 
mission,  but  my  escmtdieon  most  not  be  sMinod 
by  bribery,  or  sullied  by  deeek." 

"Didst  then  ever  hear  of  the  bow-string  t  Doot 
thou  know  anything  of  the  steel  or  bowl  7  Canat 
thou  hear  the  dash  of  ths  Propontis,  as  it  conaa 
deadened  yet  suUen  throogh  these  walls?  Men 
prouder  in  rank,  higher  in  the  worid's  eoieem,haaa 
there  (band  a  grave.  The  li|^t  of  a  giant  ampisa 
has  gone  out  beneath  thoae  waten." 

'* Iknow  all  this,"  answend  the  knight;  " hot 
death  ia  better  than  dishonor." 

The  ehambertain  gaied  long  and  fixedly  on  his 
priaonar,  and  than,  taking  the  lamp. 


Meantime  the  disappearance  of  the  youth 
sjoned  no  small  surprise  among  the  mors  partfeu- 
lar  adherents  of  Godfrey ;  ibr  his  mUitary  talettta» 
parity  of  monJa  and  habitual  ooartesy  bad  givna 
him,  despite  hia  poverty,  an  enviable  plaoe  in  thn 
kni^tly  circle.  Godfrey  hioiself,  who  liad  beoone 
strongly  attached  to  him,  became  uneasy,  and  in- 
wardly accused  himself  for  having  delayed  to  give 
him  a  number  of  attendania  auited  to  bis  lanL 

He  had  devised  and  abandoned  more  than  one 
plan  for  discovery,  when  the  foithful  Fierran 
craved  audience.  Exhanaled  with  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  he  could,  at  first,  give  no  intelligible 
account  of  what  he  had  seen  or  heard,  but  Godfrey, 
requesting  all  to  retire,  placed  him  upon  a  couch, 
offered  him  wine,  and  then  eoothed  him  with 
promises  of  sssistance.  By  degrees  he  learned  all 
the  old  man  could  impart,  and  then,  prompt  as 
skilful,  he  immediately  gave  his  ordem. 

Eariy  in  the  morning  twenty  tiiousand  men, 
with  slow  and  measured  tread,  marched  toward 
the  city.  They  halted  just  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
archeis  on  the  walls,  and  a  hemld  was  despatched 
to  the  royal  palace,  to  demand  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  the  knight,  and,  in  oaae  of  refosal,  to 
threaten  the  instant  mvage  of  the  surrounding 
country.  For  an  hour  the  whole  body  occupied 
the  ground  in  ailenoe.  Not  a  knight  left  the  ranks, 
not  a  leader  moved,  not  an  order  was  given. 

More  than  one  threatening  geature  had  been 
made,  when  a  flouridh  of  trumpets  was  heard  nt 
one  of  the  gates,  and  a  part  of  the  emperor'e  own 
body  guard  issued  fiom  it,  escorting  the  knight 

No  sooner  was  tlie  latter  distincily  seen  than  n 
deafening  shout  mingled  with  a  bunt  of  martial 
mueic,  and  a  hundred  nobles  rode  forward  and 
formed  around  him.  As  they  came  nearer  God- 
frey himself  moved  forward  a  few  pacea  to  greet 
him,  and  then  the  troops  took  a  longer  and  more 
circuitous  route  back  to  the  camp. 

When  they  arrived,  the  herald  delivered  to  God- 
frey an  sccoont  of  the  treatment  which  the  knight 
had  received,  as  given  him  by  the  grand  cliamber- 
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lain,  and  eondnded  with  a  nic— gB  from  Akxiu, 
to  the  purpoae,  that  though  he  had  hiiaaelf  &iled 
in  his  object,  ha  could  yet  congratulate  him  vpon 
having  choaen  for  a  inend  one  whoae  integrity 
and  bravery  must,  henceforth,  be  above  anspicion. 

Godfrey  listened  attentively,  and  then,  after  a 
few  comments,  said,  **  You  are  ever  noble,  young 
knight  of  Lori,  prudent  for  your  yean,  deaf  to 
bribery  and  fearless  in  danger.  Exert  for  every 
worthy  end  the  influence  which  could  neither  be 
purchased  by  an  imperial  treasury  nor  extorted  by 
threats,  and  occupy  the  first  [dace  in  the  heart  and 
about  the  person  of  Grodfrey. 

The  knight  attempted  to  expreaa  hia  gratitude ; 
for,  to  him,  thia  teatimony  to  hia  merits  aeemed.  a 
recompense  for  years  of  toil  but  his  emotions  over- 
came him,  and  bowing,  he  retired. 

He  turned  to  his  tent,  anxious  to  see  the  feith- 
fiil  Pierron  to  whom  his  release  was  so  largely 
owing,  but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  On  the 
^pot  it  once  occupied  stood  a  pavilion  of  blue  silk, 
from  which  floated  a  highly  ornamented  pennon. 
Fired  at  the  idea  that  another  had  usurped  hia 
place,  he  haughtily  demanded  admittance,  deter- 
mined to  punish  the  intradar. 

"  The  master  asareely  need  ask  permission  to 
enter  his  own  tent,"  said  a  well-known  voice ;  and 
the  old  man  threw  himself  into  the  anna  of  the 
knight. 

The  pavilion  was  the  gift  of  Godfrey,  and  was 
furnished  with  an  elegance  to  which  the  knight 
had  long  been  a  stranger,  while  a  small  but  well 
appointed  train  waited  to  receive  his  orde&    A 


paper  also,  signed  by  that  commander,  lay  upon 
the  table,  aeouiing  to  him  the  aatate  onoe  owned 
by  hia  fether,  in  its  full  extent,  before  it  waa  dimin- 
ished by  the  accidenia  of  war  and  a  too  prafoaa 
hospitality. 

He  waa  deeply  abaothed  in  its  perusal,  when  a 
gust  of  wind  blew  from  his  neck  the  scarf  which 
had  twice  saved  him  from  temptation ;  and  again 
there  gleamed  from  among  the  long  deaoended 
hearings  of  hia  frimily,  with  a  luatie  not  its  own, 
the  magic  word,  **  Honor." 

The  aucceeding  events  in  the  military  career  of 
the  knight  of  Iiori  have  long  since  been  detailed 
in  histoiy — ^the  fell  of  Acre,  the  taking  and  glo- 
rious defence  of  Antioch,  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
City.  Upon  every  occasion  he  waa  first  It  waa 
thought  that,  upon  the  acceaaion  of  Godfi^y  to  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  he  would  beatow  some  high 
office  upon  liis  fevorite,  but,  the  object  of  the  cru- 
sade accomplished,  he  waa  impatient  to  return  to 
Lorraine. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  lady  and  the  knight 
remained  true  to  each  other ;  and  that  the  avari- 
cious guardian  of  the  countesa,  having  faUed 
through  the  influence  of  Grodfrey  in  hia  ambitious 
schemes  for  the  marriage  of  his  ward,  no  longer 
withheld  his  consent  to  their  nuptials.  They  were 
celebrated  with  great  splendor,  and  those  who 
were  not  in  the  secret  remarked  that  the  only  de- 
fect in  the  arrangements  was  the  fiided  acarf,  which 
the  bridegroom  persisted  in  wearing  over  his  richly 
embroidesad  doublet 
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Tbb  beggar  ky  on  hia  straw  bed. 

In  a  hovel  woiully  dreary  ; 
A  pale,  thin  woman  was  bathing  hia  heacf. 

With  eyes  a-weary— 

With  eyea  a-weary  with  watching  and  grief. 

And  tired  of  weeping ; 
For  she  had  watched  ten  long,  long  hoon, 

And  he  atill  Bleeping. 

Dismally  blew  the  wind  without, 

And  the  rain  it  pattered  down. 
And  the  shutters  banged  with  a  noisy  rout— 

The  noiaiest  things  in  town. 

Yet  the  beggar  slept — he  was  dreaming 

Of  many  a  pleasant  scene — 
Of  boyhood'a  days— 4>f  love's  first  beaming — 

Of  the  aunny  village  greeit 


He  saw  his  mother's  eheerfhl 

He  heard  her  tender  tonee : 
Ah,  he  was  a  child  when  he  saw  her  last. 

Now  earth  doth  hide  her  bonea ! 

Ten  long  houra  the  wife  hath  sat 

Beside  her  husband's  bed. 
With  eyes  a-weary,  and  tired,  aad  weak* 

For  she  haa  got  no  bread. 

Nothing  to  eat — nothing  to  eat— 

Hunger 's  a  pitiless  foe ; 
No  parley  makes  he — he  must  have  his  moed*— 

Where  can  the  poor  wife  go? 

Hark ! — hist !  he  murmuia  in  his  sleep ; 

Something  he  fain  would  say ; 
His  pale  lips  part  with  a  pleading  tone — 

"  Something  to  eat,  I  pi^^ ! 


'*  Three  days  have  puwd— diey  were  awiiil 
Since  hunger  a  dunning  came— 
A  tiralea  wigfat*-in  tbe  gloomy  night 
cry  ie  ever  the  aame ! " 


Sad  is  the  eight  of  a  drowning  mani 

And  horrid  hie  diamal  cry, 
And  awful  to  see,  in  your  midnight  dreamf , 

The  glare  of  his  sinking  eye ; 

Yet  what  are  these  to  a  lingering  death, 

With  hunger  at  your  bedside, 
And  nothing  to  cheer  the  fainting  heart, 

But  the  smile  of  your  skeleton  bride? 

Dismally,  dismally  blew  the  wind, 

And  heavily  fell  the  rain : 
A  patient  watch  did  tbe  poor  wife  keep, 

Nor  ever  did  she  complain. 

«  Some  bread !  some  bread ! "  the  beggar  oriesb 

And  gives  a  piteous  moan ; 
'*  Heaven  help  us  both ! "  the  wife  replies, 
'*  For  bread  we  have  got  none ! 

"  Three  sad  and  dreary  days  ago 
We  shared  our  last  hard  crust: 
Now  Heaven  have  merey  on  oar  sonlst 
For  ftarve  we  sorely  most ! 


*•  TiMre's  a  revel  aeress  the  street,  I  wot. 
Where  the  lights  so  bddly  shiae» 
And  merrily  pass  the  jest  and  song, 
And  sparlLles  the  glowing  wine ; 

"  Bot  what  should  they  know  of  our  grievooa 
Whom  want  hath  never  taoghtT 
Fashion  and  frolic  can  ne'er  find  time 
To  give  the  poor  a  thought ! 

Then  the  howling  blast  went  niaUng  post. 

As  the  fiends  were  out  at  play ; 
And  each  glaring  eye,  as  they  hniried  by, 

Oaied  where  the  beggar  Uy: 
TiMn  the  troe  wife  knelt  by  the  haabond'e  side. 

And  her  thin  lips  moved  to  prey ! 

Heaven  is  more  kind  than  the  rich  and  prand — 

Alas !  if  it  were  not  so. 
Where,  in  their  dreadful  hoar  of  need— - 

Where  woold  the  weary  got 
Like  incense  nre  is  the  fervent  prayer 

Of  the  humble  and  the  low ! 

Alas !  now  dead  on  his  wretched  bed 

The  starvM  beggar  lay ; 
Nor  ever  again  throogh  heart  or  vein 

Shall  the  crimson  current  play  $ 
The  spark  has  fled,  and  the  wife  now  claspa 

Naogfat  hot  the  sooUess  clay ! 


THE    ENGRAVINGS. 


Our  worthy  friend  the  publisher  felicitates  him- 
self not  a  little,  we  undeistand,  upon  the  three 
engravings  which  accompany  this  number — and 
for  aught  we  know,  the  fourth  also ;  but  that  is  the 
plate  of  the  feshions,  in  which  we  take  no  interest, 
of  the  merits  of  which  we  can  form  no  judgment, 
and  his  opinion  of  which  we  have  neither  asked 
nor  has  anybody  volunteered  to  tell  us.  We  are 
free  to  confess,  however — though  the  engravings 
are  beyond  our  department,  control  or  supervision, 
and  involve  us  in  no  responsibility — that  we  have 
no  fault  to  find,  as  touching  the  three,  with  the 
worthy  gentleman's  rejoicings.  True,  there  is 
something  a  little  French*  Theatrical  in  the  air  and 
expression  of  Napuir^on ;  those  upturned  eyes  of 
his  convey  to  us  an  i(^  u  rather  of  what  the  artist 
would  conBider  touch; Mg  than  of  what  the  fallen 
Emperor  would  be  likely  to  do  with  hif  eyes  at  such 
a  moment.  We  can  more  distinctly  imagine  him 
clasping  the  imperial  child  to  his  bosom  and  gazing 
with  sad  fondness  in  its  unconscious,  happy  face — 
rivetting  his  eyes  there,  and  keeping  them  hzed 
there  through  all  the  brief,  sorrowful  moments  of 
the  parting.    We  are  aware  that  the  idea  intended 


to  be  conveyed  may  be  that  of  invoking  a  benedic- 
tion from  on  high  for  the  life  and  happineas  of  the 
child-king  ;  but  Napoleon  wai^  not  addicted  to 
that  kind  of  prayer,  or  indeed  to  prayer  of  anj 
kind ;  and  even  if  he  had  been,  the  strength  of  his 
love  for  that  fair  and  unhappy  infent — ^the  victim 
then  of  his  father's  errore  and  of  the  terror  that 
father  had  cast  upon  the  souls  of  all  Europe's 
rulera,  and,  a  few  brief  years  after,  the  victim  of 
Austrian  cold-blooded  policy  and  his  own  corroding 
thoughts  and  aspirations — Napoleon's  love  for  that 
child,  we  say,  would  have  indulged  itself  rather  in 
possionate  embraces  and  tender  endearments  than 
in  artistical  positions  and  pious  ejaculations.  But 
this  is  a  question  of  tnste,  or  rather  of  fancy.  Some 
may  imagine  Napoleon  siunctiu^r,  doing  and  look- 
ing, on  the  sad  occasion,  precisely  as  the  painter 
has  represented  him  ;  and  perhaps  those  some 
would  be  quite  as  near  the  truth  in  their  opinion 
as  we  in  oure.  At  all  events  they  are  heartily 
welcome ;  and  if  they  like  the  picture  without  the 
smallest  suspicion  of  a  feult,  why  so  much  the 
better. 
Again,  if  it  were  here  our  imperative  vocation 
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to  be  nothing  if  not  critical,  we  might  object  that 
the  figure  of  Washington,  in  one  of  the  other  two 
engravings,  lacks  somewhat  of  that  tall  and  ma- 
jestic port  which  tradition  and  all  painted  descrip- 
tions ascribe  to  it ;  that  the  expression  of  the  &ce 
is  scarcely  gracious  and  smiling  enough  for  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  pietnre  is 
marred  by  the  singularly  equal  distribution  of  light 
over  every  part  of  it,  there  being  in  fitct  scarcely 
any  contrasting  arrangement  of  light  and  shade. 
But  who  can  note  or  think  of  these  slight  blem- 
ishes, his  mind  filled  with  the  subject  of  the  print, 
and  with  the  associations  and  reflections  which  it 
calls  up? 

More  profitable  and  more  to  the  purpose  than 
such  narrow-eyed  &ult-finding  is  it  to  dwell  upon 
the  moral  accompaniments  of  the  scene  ;  and  this 
too,  especially  in  contrast  with  the  story  of  the  first 
engraving.  Each  of  the  two  presents  a  memora^ 
ble  and  moet  eventful  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  great 
man;  and  the  nature  of  the  event  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  that  of  the  man  and  of  his  deeds.  In 
one  we  see  the  downfall  of  a  sovereign — ^the  chief 
of  a  mighty  empire,  on  the  throne  of  which  he  had 
placed  himself  by  his  consummate  abilities,  his  un- 
bounded daring,  his  wonderful  command  over  the 
affections  or  rather  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  a 
whole  people ;  an  empire,  too,  which  crumbled  to 
ruins  at  his  fall,  and  of  which  no  trace  is  left  save 
the  noble  works  undertaken  and  achieved  by  his 
better  genius,  and  save  here  and  there  a  dynasty 
which,  springing  from  the  military  rule  of  the  great 
captain,  has  escaped  the  shock  and  ruin  of  his  over- 
throw, such  as  that  of  Bemadotte  in  Sweden ;  or 
the  family  of  one  or  another  among  the  bold  and 
fortunate  soldiers  whom  he  created  Dukes  and 
Princes,  still  enjoying  the  titles  and  possessions 
with  which  he  rewarded  the  bravery  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

The  engraving  tells  the  story  of  mere  intellectual 
greatness,  accomplishing  wonders  in  the  space  of  its 
brilliant  career,  but  crushed  at  last  under  the  weight 
of  overgrown  ambition.  In  a  word,  it  tells  the 
story  of  Napoleon,  the  phenomenon  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century,  the  greater,  alter  their  own  fashion, 
than  CsBSar,  Alexander  or  Timnrlane. 

But  turn  to  the  other  print,  and  mark  the  tran- 
quil glory  of  real  greatness ;  greamess  in  which  the 
moral  transcends  the  intellectual  There,  too,  is 
told  the  story  of  an  illustrious  life ;  there  is  dis- 
played the  crowning  scene,  as  we  may  ahnost  call 
it,  of  a  life  for  which  the  history  of  man  affords  no 
parallel.  Washington,  the  pure,  noble-minded 
patriot,  the  successfiil  warrior,  the  true  hero,  is  pro- 
ceeding to  assume  that  place  as  ruler  of  a  nation 
to  which  the  voice  of  a  nation's  gratitude  and  rev- 
erence has  called  him.  He  ends  where  Napo- 
leon began — ^with  the  attainment  of  rule,  which,  if 
he  had  chosen,  he  might  have  made  kingly.  This 
was  not  the  object  of  his  ambition,  his  labois  and 
his  hopes.  Nothing  of  self  mingled  in  the  pur- 
poses or  the  efforts  of  his  career.  For  his  country 
alone  he  toiled  ;  to  elevate  her,  to  place  her  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  not  himself  upon  her 
throne.  That  was  the  mark  of  Napoleon's  first 
ambition ;  he  reached  it,  went  beyond  it,  and  fell. 
Washington  fell  not,  for  his  prize  was  gained  when 
his  country  was  liberated.  The  call  given  him  by 
a  grateful  people,  to  assume  the  highest  office  and 
honor  they  could  bestow,  added  nothing  to  his 
glory ;  he  accepted  it  only  as  another  call  to  ser- 
vice ;  and  when  its  allotted  tenn  had  passed,  and 
yet  another,  on  which  he  entered  in  obedience  to  a 
second  call,  he  retired  with  the  same 'dignified, 
magnanimous  and  glorious  simplicity  that  had 
marked  his  resignation  of  the  sword  when  the  war 
in  which  he  was  the  leader  had  ended  in  his  coun- 
try's triumph. 

Well  and  strikingly,  though  without  design,  are 
the  contrast  and  the  fate  of  true  and  fiilse  greatness 
illustrated  in  the  engravings  of  this  month's  Colum- 
bian. 

It  behoves  us  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  third 
engraving — ^the  fancy  flower  piece.  But  what  shall 
we  say  ?  Every  body  can  see  that  it  is  pretty,  and 
very  admirably  executed.  But  we  cannot  moralise 
upon  a  rose,  blush  it  never  so  gracefully,  or  per- 
fume the  air  never  so  sweetly. 
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Ths  following  articles  are  accepted,  viz  : — 
Death  of  Marco  Bozzaris — The  Deaf  Girl  in 
Church — Tears — The  Double  Ruse — An  Hour  in 
the  Nursery — Highland  Adventurer — To  a  Trans- 
planted Flower — First  Love — and  Some  Words 
with  a  Mummy. 

The  articles  not  here  named  are  respectfully  de- 
clined, though  some  of  them  are  from  qur  very  good 
friends,  who  we  hope  will  renew  their  efforts  to 
please  as,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  wish  to  present 


the  very  beat  magazine  in  the  Union.  That  we 
hope  each  contributor  will  write  for  fame  and  im- 
mortality— ^little  thinking  of  the  poor  compensation 
to  be  received  at  onr  hands,  though  we  intend  that 
shill  be  liberal.  We  seek  to  make  it  a  pleasure 
for  our  readtrp  to  go  a  mile,  at  least,  out  of  their 
way  to  get  '*  The  Columbian  "  each  month ;  and 
when  they  have  read  it,  impatient  to  see  it  the  suc- 
ceeding month. 
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BvRKS  •«  vMi  Simian  *n  WmAvnm.   Mkm  Tfk: 

HtrpM  it  Brathan. 

b  ii  Ml  tha  pioviBM  or  tk«  iatj  dt  mn  adllor,  whalk«  of 
moot%,  wMkly  or  dolly,  to  dJtoon  tho  ^mlldii  oT  o  book 
that  hai  loog  boon  odoplod  u  o  ituidMd  lo  tho  Utorttoro, 
wo  will  Dot  toy  of  tho  eonotry  hot  of  tho  worid.  0ooh  a 
hook  fa  Edmnod  Borfco't  "  PhilooopUeol  laqiviry  Into  tho 
Origin  of  our  Idoai  ot  tho  Bnblima  and  Boaatiflil/*  All  Itu- 
rary  ponons  havo  read  it;  all  piolondon  to  litoratart  hvf 
load  of  it  at  loa«t,  and  know  what  ooit  of  roputation  it  on- 
Joyi.  Of  this  now  odition  wo  nood  only  «ay,  thoroforov  that 
H  baa  boon  "  adnptod  to  popular  wo"  by  Abraham  Millo, 
profiMaor  of  rhotorie  and  bolloo-lottrai ;  and  that  hli  **  adap- 
tation **  oonaiits  in  tho  "  eaioAil  ospnnglnf  **  of  tomo  pana' 
faa  which  ho  eonaidofod  aa  "  Tiolathif  that  doUoaey  of  ox- 
prenion,"  dsCn  in  translating  tho  Orook  and  Latin  qnotations, 
and  in  topplyiog,  on  oaeh  pafo  Mao  qnaationt,  to  tavo  lazy 
toaohon  tha  troohlo  of  thinkinf  for  thonuobrot. 

Bnt  wo  Qonnot  ditmias  tho  book  without  qooting  fton 
Bncaulay's  articia  in  tho  laat  Edinhnif  h^Uviow  tovothinff 
obont  Ita  illoftrioos  authoi^-tomothing  that  nnat  bo  raad 
with  intoraat.    Macaulay  laya— 

*'  At  thh  oo^JnnotoM^  ^^  Koekingbam  had  tho  wMom 
to  dbeom  tho  Taloa,  and  aaoal*  tho  aid,  of  an  ally  who,  to 
oloqueoeo  turpaaaiog  tho  aloqoooea  of  Pitt,  and  to  indiutry 
which  thamedtha  indurtry  ofGronnllo,  <uiitod  an  aropU- 
tnde  of  eompiobonilon  to  whloh  noithor  Pitt  "o*  GrooTillo 
could  lay  cUiai.  A  young  Itiihman  had,  aomo  time  boft»ro, 
come  over  to  push  hi«  fortune  in  Londoo.  Ho  had  writlv> 
much  for  tho  booksellers ;  but  ho  was  best  known  by  a  little 
treatise  in  which  the  stylo  and  raasoniag  of  Bolingbroka 
¥rere  mimicked  with  exquisite  skill,  and  by  a  theory,  of  mors 
ios^nuity  than  soundness,  touching  the  pleasures  which  we 
receive  from  the  objects  of  taste.  He  iiad  also  attainod  a 
high  roputation  as  a  talker,  and  was  regarded  by  the  men  of 
lottors  who  supped  together  at  the  Turk's  Head  as  tho  only 
match  in  conversation  for  Dr.  Johnson.  He  now  becamo 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham,  and  was  brought 
into  Parliament  by  his  patron's  influence.  These  armnga- 
ments,  indeed,  were  not  made  without  soma  difficulty.  Tho 
Duke  nf  Newcastle,  who  was  always  meddling  and  chatter- 
ing, adjured  tho  first  lord  of  the  treasury  to  bo  on  bis  guard 
against  this  adventurer,  whose  real  name  was  O'Oourke, 
and  whom  his  Grace  knew  to  bo  a  wild  Irishman,  a  Jacobite, 
a  Papist,  a  concealed  Jesuit.  Lord  Rockingham  traatM 
the  calumny  as  it  desorred  ;  and  the  Whig  party  was 
strengthened  and  adorood  by  tho  accossion  of  Edmund 
Burko.** 

Comic  NoisKitT  Talbo.    JV*aw  Fork ;  Buigess,  Stringer 
^Co. 

The  render  may  have  gathered  a  suspicion,  from  previous 
notices  of  books  in  this  magazine,  that  we  have  a  consider- 
able tenderness  for  the  legends  and  tales  of  genuine,  old- 
fiifthioned,  wonder- exciting  adventure  that  delighted  tho 
souls  of  young  ones  ihirty  }'ears  ago  ;  preferring  them  greatly 
to  the  "  science -made-easy  "  substitutes  of  these  modern 
days.  He  will  not  marvel,  therefore,  at  finding  honomble 
mention  made  of  this  little  quarto,  when  he  is  told  that  it 
coutAins  Jack  the  Giant-Kiilcr,  Little  Red  Riding-hood, 
Blue-beard  and  Beauty  and  the  iicaiit,  wiili  abundant  picto- 
rial illustrations.  The  versions  are  new — b)  a  certain  Mr. 
Bailey,  who  has  a  knack  of  weaving  odd  ideas  and  rhymes 
together,  but  who  has  committed  a  crime  little  short  of  trea  \ 
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NO  by  doing  Iho  four  logoods  iotofln  owl  telkry,  nMeh  of 
whlflh  ii  Ikr  boyoad  tJio  ooaprohaMloB  or  o^foyaaot  of 
JCTOnika.  Think  of  LHlla  Rod  RUing-hood  sot  to  laof  hiog 
maaie !  Bvt  tho  ovil  Is  mora  than  oompooaatad  by  tho  nam- 
bor  and  vory  laofhablo  oxoollonoo  of  tho  ongravinga.  TJUre 
la  An  which  Iho  yomtt  oooi  oas  appioetato.  Wa  do  Bot 
know  who  dosignod  Chooa,  but  if  It  waa  not  Cmikshank,  ho 
has  a  rival  near  his  throne.  Wa  will  not  doseribo,  but  only 
aay,  buy,  look  aod  laugh  to  yow  hoort*a  oontont. 

Thi  Liri  or  Lou  Bldor.  By  Hoiaeo  TwIas^Biq.  PkiU- 

d^lfkim:  Carey  «t  Hart. 

Two  handsomo  octavooo,  ono  of  trhloh  (tho  soeond)  wo 
have  raad  with  a  great  daal  of  intoraat.  Mr.  Twias  haa  ooii- 
flood  himself  as  rigidly  as  posalblo  to  tho  histoiy,  tho  aetfcma 
and  wrHlngi  of  his  s«b>et ;  but  Lord  fitdon  was  for  noarly 
or  quite  thirty  years  so  iotimataly  oonnoctod  with  tho  Coort, 
tho  iSenato  and  tho  OoTonmoot  of  Gnat  Britain  that  hia 
memoirs  nocaaaarOy  bring  tho  raador  porpatoally  In  oontaet 
with  tho  history  of  that  empire ;  and  mnoh  of  what  is  told 
has  horalofoffobooo  soorot  histoiy.  Tho  tetjawla  rolatioaa, 
not  only  official  but  personal,  botwooo  Lord  Eldon  and  tho 
last  two  Oooifoa,  made  him  aa  actor  in  many  oorioaanoBoa 
— o  paitakor  in  naoy  rriLarkablo  ovonta— memorials  of 
which  were  found  among  his  papers,  oithor  in  hla  own  no- 
morando  or  in  letters  addmaod  to  him  by  omfaMOt  potsoo- 
agaa.  These  details  are  oatremaly  curious  and  intoreating; 
and  they  throw  much  light  upon  the  course  and  eaoaaa  af 
notable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  Britain,  bnt  still  more 
vividly  upon  the  characters  and  conduct  of  asen  whoso 
names  wore  known,  in  their  day,  throu^out  the  world. 
ffooifo  tho  fourth,  ospeeially,  is  exhibitad  with  aaoro  of  the 
Dagueixootypo  completeness  and  fldallty  than  in  any  other 
book  we  havo  ovor  chanced  to  read. 
Castli  Diajt4L.    By  tho  author  of  tho  Yemaisae.    JVkis 

York :  Burgess,  Btn'dfW  At  Co. 
HiLBR  IlALsav,  or  the  SwalBP  St»««  of  ConolaehiU.    By 

the  author  of  The  Yomanaa.    JVhit    Tork :    Barfaas, 

Btrioger  dt  Co. 

Mr.  Bimms,  the  author  of  these  oovollottaa— for  ther  ooeiipy 
but  a  small  volume  eacb — seems  to  be  emulating  Mr.  JaSSff 
in  the  frequency  and  rapidity  of  his  issues,  ilolon  Halsay 
followed  Castle  Dismal  ot  the  distance  of  only  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  and  Castlo  Dismal  was  preoeded,  with  about 
the  same  space  between,  by  a  life  of  General  Marion.  Wo 
havo  read  Castlo  Dismal— not  either  of  tho  others.  It  is  a 
story  of  ghosts  which  not  only  appear  but  aetn-ropoating, 
before  tho  oyos  of  the  predosthiod  revealor,  tho  proliminariee 
and  incidents  of  a  murder  committed  some  fifty  yoaii  before. 
This  is  a  novelty  in  ghostly  literature;  and  another  is  that 
ono  of  tho  ghoots  is  the  apparition  of  a  living,  not  a  dead 
man.  Tho  ule  is  told  with  much  vigor  and  diroctoess; 
sufficient  variety  being  attained  by  descriptions  of  the  occu- 
pations and  amusements  enj^ns^ed  in  by  the  Christmas  guests 
of  a  South  Carolina  country  gentleman,  in  the  "haunted 
room  "  of  whose  oM  mansion  the  ghostly  doings  are  per- 
formed at  night. 

We  remark,  by  tlie  way,  a  decided  and  oommondahlo 
change  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Simms  A  great  fault  of  his 
earlier  noveU  was  tliut  he  sorely  hindered  the  march  of  his 
narrative  by  putting  interminable  discourws,  on  all  manner 
of  topics  bnt  chiefly  on  ethics,  in  the  mouths  of  his  eharao- 
ters.  Now  he  pushes  on  his  stories  with  grootly  preferable 
celerity,  and  makes  his  heroes  and  heroinea  hold  tboir  tonguoi. 
They  used  to  be  very  tiresome. 
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THOUGHTS    ON    THE    POETS 


BY     H.     T.    TUCKERVAN 


]fO.    IV.    MI'SS    BAKRETT 
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GsNunrs  ytn^  is  an  excellent  safety-valve.  I 
once  heard  the  publication  of  a  lady's  efTasions  re- 
gretted by  one  of  her  sex  on  the  ground  that  she 
had  «*  printed  her  soul.**  The  objection  is,  not 
without  significance  to  a  refined  nature,  bat  its 
force  is  mach  diminished  by  the  fact  that  poetry  is 
"  caviare  to  the  general.*'  It  is  the  few  alone  who 
possess  any  native  relish  for  the  muse,  ond  a  still 
more  select  audience  who  can  trace  the  limits  be- 
tween fancy  and  the  actual,  or  discover  the  scpa- 
rat-  fruits  of  personal  experience  and  mere  obser- 
vation. Those  capable  of  thus  identifying  the 
emanations  of  the  mind  with  traits  of  characteri 
ond  recognising  the  innate  desires  or  peculiar 
affections  of  a  writer,  and  plucking  out  the  heart 
of  his  mystery,  will  be  the  very  ones  to  reverence 
his  secret  or  at  least  to  treat  it  with  delicacy.  The 
truth  is  no  one  cafft  reach  the  fountains  of  emotion 
in  another  except  through  sympathy— and  there  is 
a  freemasonry,  an  instinctive  mutual  understand- 
ing thwfl  awakened,  which  makes  the  revelation 
sacred.  Accordingly  there  is  little  danger  of  a 
campromise  of  self-respect  in  uttering  to  the  world 
our  inward  life,  if  any  proper  degree  of  tact  and 
dignity  is  observed.  The  lovers  of  poetry  are  thus 
VOL.  m. 


gratified  ;  the  deeper  sentiments  and  higher  aspi- 
rations of  the  universal  heart  are  confirmed ;  isolace 
is  afforded  the  unhappy  by  confessions  of  kindred 
sorrow — and  all  the  while  the  privacy  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  uninvaded.  At  th^  same  time,  let  us 
acknowledge  that  authorship  as  a  career  is  unde- 
sirable for  a  woman.  Only  when  duty  lends  her 
sanction  or  pre-eminent  gifts  seem  almost  to  anti- 
cipate destiny,  can  the  most  brilliant  exhibition  of 
talent  add  to  the  intrinsic  graces  or  true  influ- 
ence of  the  sex.  There  are  circumstances,  how- 
ever, which  not  only  justify  but  ennoble  publicity. 
There  are  situations  in  life  which  in  a  manner 
evoke  from  retirement  those  whose  tastes  are  ail 
for  seclusion.  If  we  look  narrowly  into  the  history 
of  those  with  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  litera- 
ture has  made  us  most  intimate,  it  will  often  ap- 
pear that  in  them  there  was  combined  a  degree  of 
sensibility  and  reflection  which  absolutely,  by  the 
very  law  of  the  soul,  must  find  a  voice,  and  that  it 
was  the  pressure  of  some  outward  necessity  or  the 
pain  of  some  inward  void  that  made  that  voice — 
(fain  to  pour  itsclf'out  in  low  and  earnest  tones) — 
audible  to  all  mankind.  Some  one  has  said  that 
fame  is  love  disguised.     The  points  of  a  writer  are 
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umully  thofe  wherein  he  has  been  meet  alone ;  and 
they  owe  their  effect  to  the  vividneM  of  ezpreerion 
which  always  results  from  conscious  self-reliance. 
Literary  vanity  is  a  frequent  subject  of  ridicule ; 
bat  many  confound  a  thirst  for  recognition  with  a 
desire  for  praise.  The  former  is  a  manly  as  well 
as  a  nataral  sentiment  Indeed  there  is  something 
noble  in  the  feeling  which  leads  an  ardent  mind — 
looking  in  vain  for  a  response  to  its  oraclea  among 
the  fellow  creatures  amid  which  its  lot  is  cast^to 
appeal  to  a  wider  circle  and  send  its  messages 
abroad  on  the  winp  of  the  press,  in  the  hope  and 
faith  that  some  heart  will  leap  at  the  tidings  and 
accept  them  as  its  own.  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  tmly  human  craTing  for  sympathy  and  intelli* 
gent  communion  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a 
weaker  and  more  selfish  appetite — the  morbid  love 
of  fame.  High-toned  and  sensiiive  beings  invari> 
ably  find  their  meet  native  aliment  in  personal 
associations.  They  are  sufiiciemly  aware  that 
notoriety  profones,  that  the  nooks  and  not  the 
arena  of  life  afford  the  best  refreshment.  It  is 
usually  because  poverty,  ilUhealth,  domestic  trial, 
political  tyranny  or  misplaced  affection  has  de- 
prived their  hearts  of  a  complete  sanctuary  that 
they  seek  for  usefulness  snd  honor  in  the  fieids  of 
the  world. 

"  My  poems/'  sajrs  Miss  Barrett,  "  while  full  of 
faults,  as  I  go  forward  to  my  critics  and  confess, 
have  my  soul  and  life  in  them.*'  Wc  gather  from 
other  hints  in  the  preface,  and  especially  from  her 
poetry  itself,  that  the  life  of  which  it  is  **  the  com- 
pletest  expression"  attainable,  has  been  one  of 
unusual  physical  suffering,  frequent  loneliness  and 
great  study.  As  a  natural  result  there  is  a  re- 
markable predominance  of  thought  and  learning 
even  in  the  most  inartificial  overflow  of  her  muse. 
Continually  we  are  met  by  allusions  which  indi- 
cate familiarity  with  classic  lore.  Her  reveries 
are  imbued  with*  the  spirit  of  antique  models.  The 
scholar  is  everywhere  co-evident  with  the  poet. 
In  this  respect  Miss  Barrett  differs  from  Mrs. 
Hemans  and  Mrs.  Norton,  in  whose  efiiisions  sen- 
timent or  passion  gives  the  tone  and  color.  In 
each  we  perceive  a  sense  of  beauty  end  the  pathos 
bom  of  grief,  but  in  the  former  these  have  a  sta- 
tuesque, and  in  the  two  latter  a  glowing  develop- 
ment. The  cheerfulness  of  Miss  Barrett  appears  the 
fruit  of  philosophy  and  faith.  She  lobore  to  recon- 
cUe  herself  to  life  through  wisdom  and  her  religious 
creed,  and  justifies  tenderness  by  reason.  This  is 
a  rather  masculine  process.  The  intellect  is  the 
main  agent  in  realising  such  an  end.  Yet  disci- 
pline and  isolation  explain  it  readily ;  and  the 
poet  doubtless  speaks  from  consciousness  when 
she  declares  the  object  of  her  art  "  to  vindicate  the 
necessary  relation  of  genius  to  suffering  and  self- 
sacrifice."  The  defect  of  poetry  thus  conceived  is 
the  absence  of  spontaneous,  artless  and  exuberant 
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feeling.  There  is  a  ceruin  hardness  and  fonnality, 
a  want  of  abandon  of  fanner,  a  lack  of  gushing 
melody  such  as  Mkes  the  sympathies  csptive  at 
once.  We  are  conscious,  indeed — psinfully  con- 
scious—that strong  feeling  is  here  at  work,  but  it 
is  restrai^,  high-strung  and  profound.  The  hu- 
man seems  to  find  no  natural  repose,  and  strives, 
with  a  tragic  vigor  that  excites  adrairalion,  to  an- 
ticipate iis  spiritual  destiny  even  while  snayed  in 
mortal  habilimentsi  Without  subscribing  to  her 
theology  we  respect  her  piety.  "  Angelic  patience" 
is  the  lesson  she  teaches  with  skill  and  eloquence. 
Bhe  would  have  the  soul  even  **  nobler  than  its 
mood."  In  her  isolation  and  pain  she  communed 
with  bards  and  sages,  and  found  in  their  noble 
features  encouragement  such  as  petty  joys  foiled 
to  give.  She  learned  to  delight  in  the  ideab  of 
humanity  and  gaze  with  awe  and  love  on  their 

Sublime  significance  of  mouth. 

Dilated  nostrils  foil  of  youth. 

And  forehead  royal  with  the  truth. 

In  her  view, 

Life  treads  on  life  snd  heart  on  heart — 
We  press  too  close  in  church  and  mart» 
To  keep  a  dream  or  grave  apart. 

And  from  all  this  she  turns  to  herself,  snd  eherisihes 
her  individuality  with  a  kind  of  holy  pride.  She 
seeks  in  the  ardent  cultivation  of  her  intellectual 
resources  a  solace  for  the  wounds  and  privations 
of  life.  She  reflects  intensely — traces  the  footsteps 
of  heroes— endeavors  to  make  the  wisdom  of  the 
past  and  the  truths  of  God  her  own — and  finds 
a  high  consolation  in  embodying  the  fruits  of  this 
experience  in  verse : 

In  my  large  joy  of  sight  and  touch, 
Beyond  what  others  count  as  such, 
I  am  content  to  sufler  much. 

It  would  argue  a  strange   insensibility  not   to 
recognise  a  redeeming  beauty  in  such  sn  example. 
Miss  Barrett  is  an  honor  to  her  sex,  and  no  mem- 
ber thereof  can  foil  to  derive  advantage  from  the 
spirit  of  her  muse.     It  speaks  words  of  "  heroic 
cheer,"  ond  suggests  thoughtful  courage,  sublime 
resignation  and  exalted  hope.    At  the  same  time 
We  cannot  but  feel  her  incompleteness.     We  in- 
cline to,  and  have  foith  in,  less  systematic  phases 
of  woman's  character!    There  is  a  native  tender- 
ness and  grace,  a  child-like  play  of  emotion,  a 
simple  utterance  that  brings  more  genial  refresh- 
ment.   We  do  not  deprecate  Miss  Barrett's  lofty 
spirit  and  brave  scolarship.    They  are  alike  hon- 
orable and  efficient ;  but  sometimes  they  overlay 
nature  and  formalize  emotion,  making  the  path- 
way to  the  heart  rather  too  long  and  coldly  elegant 
for  quick  and  entire  sympathy.     Yet  this  very 
blending  of  sense  and  sensibility,  learning  and  low, 
reason  and  emotion,  will  do  much  and  has  already 
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done  much  (as  we  can  perceive  by  recent  crideiams) 
to  vindieaiie  true  sentiment  and  a  genuine  devotion 
to  the  beautiful.  These  glorious  instincts  are  stemly 
rebuked  every  day  under  the  name  of  enthusiasm, 
imagination  and  romance,  as  vain  and  absurd, 
by  those  who  have  intelligent  bat  wholly  practical 
minds.  The  sound  and  vigorous  tltought  yisibie 
ia  Miss  Barrett's  p9Hrf^  and  the  self-df pendance 
she  inculcates,  will  command  the  respect  and  win 
the  attention  of  a  class  who  sneer  at  Tennyson  as 
£iatastic,  and  Keats  as  lack-a-daisLcai.  They 
may  thus  come  to  realize  bow  the  most  kindling 
fiincies  and  earnest  love,  aye  the  very  geolleness 
and  idealism  which  they  deem  so  f&lse  and  weak, 
nay  coexist  with  firm  will,  rare  judgment,  consci- 
entiousness and  truth,  lending  them  both  fire  and 
grace,  and  educing  from  actual  and  inevitable  ill 
thoughts  of  confoic  like  theses 

Think !  the  shadow  oa  the  dial 

For  the  nature  miost  undone 
Marks  the  passing  of  the  trial, 

Frovcs  the  pre§enee  qf  ike  sua  S 
Look !  look  up  in  starry  passion, 

To  tbe  tiirene  above  the  spheres. 
Learn — the  spiritV  gravitation 

Still  must  differ  from  the  tear's. 
Hope  !  with  all  the  stnength  thou  usest 

Cn  embracing  thy  despair ; 
Love  !  the  earthly  love  thou  losest 

Shall  return  to  thee  mare  fair; 
Work  !  make  clear  the  forest  tangling 

Of  the  wildest  stranger  land  ; 
Trust !  the  blessed  deathly  angels 

Whisper  "  Sabbath  hours  at  hand." 

MLbs  Barrett's  imagery  ts  often  Dantesque  and 
Xiltonie.  She  evinces  a  certain  distrust  of  her 
•own  originality;  but  ker  tastes,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  ebvioasif  ally  her  to  th^mon  thoughtful 
and  rhetoiical  poets.  In  the  **  Drama  of  Eziie** 
are  numerous  passages,  born  of  the  same  earnest 
contemplations  which  give  such  grave  import  to 
the  language  of  the  sightless  bard  of  England  and 
the  father  of  ftslian  song.  The  foUowing  are  ex- 
amples to  the  purpose; 

»        *        »        «        As  the  pine. 
In  norland  forests,  drops  its  weight  of  sorrows 
By  a  night's  growth,  so  growing  toward  my  ends 
I  drop  thy  counsel. 

«  »  »  »  • 

Drawing  together  ker  large  globes  of  eyes. 
The  light  of  which  is  throbbing  in  and  out, 
Around  their  continuity  of  gaze. 

Adam,  as  he  wanders  from  Parsdise«  exclaimsc 

How  doih  the  wide  and  melandioly  earth 
Gather  her  hills  around  us  gray  and  ghast, 
And  slare  with  blank  si^n'^canee  agloes 
Right  in  ottf  faces. 

Lueifer  narrates  an  incident  with  singular  vivid- 
ness: 


Dost  thou  remember,  Adam,  when  the  curse 
Took  OS  from  Eden  1  On  a  mountain  peek 
Half-sheathed  in  piimal  woods,  and  glittering 
In  spaams  of  awful  sunshine,  at  that  hour 
A  lion  eottched — part  raised  upon  his  paws 
With  his  calm,  massive  &ce  turned  fall6n  thine, 
And  hie  mane  Uetening.    When  the  ended  curse 
Left  silence  in  the  world,  right  suddenly 
He  sprang  ap  rampant,  and  stood  straight  and 

stiff, 
As  if  the  new  reality  of  death 
Were  dashed  against  his  eyes — and  roared  so 

fierce, 
(Such  thick,  carnivorous  passion  in  liis  throat 
Tearing  a  passage  through  the  wrath  and  fear,) 
And  roared  so  wild,  and  smote  from  all  the  hills 
Such  fast,  keen  echoes,  crumbling  down  the  oaks, 
To  distant  silence,  that  the  forest  beasts,  ' 
One  after  one,  did  mutter  a  response 
In  savage  and  in  Mcrowful  complain^^ 
Which  trailed  along  the  forges.    TiflPat  once 
He  feU  back  and  foiled  erashing  from  the  height. 
Hid  by  the  4adt-orbed  piaea.'* 

Lucifer's  curse  is  a  grasd  speeinaen  of^lank  verse. 
As  instances  of  terse  and  meaning  language,  take 
the  two  brief  stanzas  descriptive  of  Petrarch  and 
Byron.  The  phrase  "forlornly  brave,"  applied  to 
Jtfae  latter,  is  very  significant : 

Who  from  his  hrain-lU  heart  hath  thrown 
A  thousand  thoughts  beneath  the  sun, 
AUperJumed  with  the  name  ^  one. 

•  •  •  »  » 

And  poor,  prond  Byron,  sad  as  grave 
And  salt  as  life,  forlornly  brave, 
And  grieving  with  tbe  dart  he  drave, 

•  •  «  •  « 

"  The  Itfayme  of  (he  Duchess  of  May  "  and  "  Ber- 
tha in  the  Lane  "  are  by  no  means  perfect,  artisti- 
cally speaking,  but  they  bave  gemune  pathos.  "  To 
Flush,  my  Dog  **  is  apt  as  a  piece  of  femiliar  verse. 
•*  Cowper's  Grave  "  and  "  Sleep  '*  have  a  low,  sad 
fttttsic  at  once  real  and  affecting ;  while  many  of 
the  lines  in  "  Geraldine  "  sing  nobly  and  sweet ; 
and  in  <«The  Crowned  and  Wedded,"  '*The 
Lady 'fl  Yes,'*  and  other  minor  pieces,  the  true 
dignity  of  her  sex  is  admirably  illustrated.  While 
4bas  giving  Miss  Barrett  due  credit  for  her  versa- 
tile talent,  we  repeat  that^  in  our  view,  the  most 
interesting  phase  of  her  genius  is  her  oineere  re- 
cognition of  that  li^lty  and  tenderness — that 
'^  strong  necessity  of  loving,"  and  that  divine  reality 
^die  heAt,  which  are  essential  to  all  that  is  moving 
in  poetry  and  all  that  is  winsome  in  experience. 
Could  we  not  trace  the  woman  beneath  attainment 
and  Mflection,  oar  adomatioa  might  be  excited, 
but  Our  sympathies  would  not  awaken. 

The  most  beantifiil  passages  of  the  "  Drama,"  to 
our  thinking*  are  such  as  th< 


Adam.  God  !  I  render  bock 

Strong  benediction  and  perpetual  praise 
From  mortal,  feebl?  Hps  (^s  incense  smoke 
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Out  of  a  IHtie  cenaff  «Miy  fill  beaven) 
Thai  ihou  in  Btriking  my  brnumbcd 
And  forcing  tbrm  to  drop  ail  oilMr 
Of  beauty  and  dominion  and  deligkt, 
Ilai!  left  tbis  well-beloved  Eve — ibia  life 
Wiibin  life,  this  best  gift  bet  wees  ibeir  polrna 
In  grocioaa  eoibpnin»iM>n  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

O  my  (;od  1 
In  standing  here  Iietween  the  glory  and  dark — 
The  glory  uf  tby  wrath  projected  forth 
Vfm  yUivn'B  wall  ;  the  daik  of  our  disirri« 
Wftich  KttWn  a  ate^off  in  tllr  drear  woilJ — 
Lift  i>p  to  ihee  ihe  banda  (n»t%  whence  have 

fallen 
Only  Crcation'n  teepiret  thanking  thee 
That  rather  thou  haat  cnei  ine  out  with  hrr. 
Than  left  me  lorn  of  her  in  Farodiae, 
W^L  an^el  looks  nnd  an<;el  wings  arouriJ, 
t4H)w  iltf  absenec  of  her  eyes  nnd  voice, 
And  maJfr  aor««/y  fnli  de»ertu^$9 
Withoiut.  the  uen  ¥j  ktr  e9mforting. 
•    «  «  «  m  • 

Because  witb  ber  I  atand 
Upright  as  far  as  can  be  in  the  fell, 
And  look  away  from  heaven,  whicb  doth  accuse 
me, 
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The  esaejirv  of  all  !»«•»>'  I  sail  icvvr. 
Tbe  attribute,  the  evidence  and  end, 
The  consummation  to  the  inward  ten^e 
Of  benuiy  apprehended  from  wifboui 
1  still  call  loae. 


Mother  of  the  world, 
Take  bean  befora  Hie  presence.    Rise,  aspire 
Unto  the  calms  artd  magnanimities, 
Tbe  lofty  uses  and  tbe  noble  ends, 
Tbe  sanctified  devotion  and  full  work. 
To  which  thou  art  elect  forevermore. 
First  woman,  wife  and  motber  I 


^ 

^ 
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And  look  up  from  tbe  eartb  which  dotb  convict 

me, 
Into  ber  face  ;  and  avwn  my  disnitwnedbtvwe. 
Out  of  her  Urct ;  and  put  the  rkonghts  of  her 
Around  me-  fur  an  f^ien  foil  of  birds  ; 
And  lift  her  body  up— tbus— lo  a»y  bean  ^ 
And  with  my  lipa  upon  ber  lipa  thus,  tl 
Do  quicken  and  Mublhnate  mff  tiutrtal  Weatkt 
llTkich  cannot  climb  agahwt  (he  grave's  steep 

»ide9. 
But  otertojts  thi&  griff. 


I 


\  WON'T   RUN    FOR   PRESIDENT 


BT     R.     r.     SmATTAH.. 


Oh  it*i  DO  aae  a>  better  ne,  (toa't,  lir,  doa't, 

I  woM*T  auN  roa  PaacsiDsirr  !  no,  that  I  woB*t  v 

I  won*t  bo  Mt  up  u  a  mark  for  the  growling. 

The  hooting  and  pelting,  the  mobbing  and  howling 

Of  every  idle  and  dinolute  fellow, 

Whose  lunp  can  a  lunatic  ox*f  oatbellow. 

I  woM*T  au<c  roa  PaaaiOEKT  !   8hou1d*nt  I  have 

My  long  defunct  aneettors  lugged  from  the  grave 

For  all  the  "  diumali  **  to  bnllj— and  rave 

About  their  mlsdeedi,  their  laalt*  ond  their  wrongs  1 

Ob  would'nt  they  give  it  *em,  "  hammer  and  tongs, 

And  scribble  tlieir  names  in  their  viHatnons  songs  t 

\  woN*T  acN  roR  Prbsidbict  !  Somehow  Td  rather, 

As  a  **  bnrglar  *'  compound  for  my  good  old  grnndfiitlier 

Who  never  did  anything  wrong  in  bis  life, 

Than  enter  the  li«ts  of  political  strife, 

And  see  him  described  as  a  "  tory,"  a  "tftef;** 

A  "  rebel,"  a  "  traitor  "— »  sooondrel  in  chief. 

I  won't  run  for  Prkaidext!  therefore  don*t  bother— 

Oil  what  would  become  of  my  excellent  mother 

When  she  read  tbe  reports  and  found  what  a  *'  knave, 

A  "  rascal,"  a  "  villain,"  a  "  liar,"  a  sUva," 

"  Office  seoker,"  vile  pander."  "  political  tool," 

"  Dcstriiciionist,"  "  humbug  "  or  '*  thrice  driven  fool, 

Sho  owned  fur  a  son  ?    Oh  pray,  sirs,  keep  cool ! 

I  won't  run  roR  PREdiDKNT  !  Don't  I  well  know 

Tve  an  uncle  "  John  Bmith  1"  Dear  me  what  "  a  go 

Twould  be  fur  the  '*  dailies  "  to  Uy  thick  upon 

The  sheulders  be  owne— whatevor's  been  done 
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Amiss->by  uU  oth«r  "  Am«#  "  ealted  *'  John."' 

Oh  horrible  thooght !  oh  desparation  ! 

What  •roa/tf'they  make  of  hfan  !    There  b*nl  a  nation 

Of  the  preeent  time  or  the  past  antiquity 

That  cottU  match  mf  uncle  John's  for  iniqaity  I 

I  woMT  aoR  roa  PaaeiDaar  !    Was'at  I  onee 

Adorned  with  a  eap  whh  a  great  big  *<  dunce  ^ 

In  capital  tetters  dUplayed>  in  the  front  T 

Do  yon  think  I'm  to  mad  ae  to  bear  the  blunt 

Of  the  *'  damning  proof"  that  by  thb  rale 

/  was  lar  the  greatest  dunca  io  the  school 

I  WOK'T  run  FOR  PaCSIDKNT  !  DO,  not  I, 

And  I'll  tell  yon  another  good  reason  why : 
YVas'nt  I  down  at  the  "  Faju&s  *'  one  day. 
When  a  maiden  and  youth  were  washed  away, 
And  though  I  rescued  the  girl  and  her  lover~ 
Wouldn't  they  lay  I  had  chucked  them  over— 
And  to  give  more  point  t  o  the  slanderous  tale 
Declan  I'd  been  forced  to  lidc  on  a  rail, 
'Neath  which  my  feet  were  tightly  tethered 
(The  rest  of  my  "  corpse  "  being  tarred  and  feathered) 
By  the  fwople,  who  saw  tlie  cold  blooded  act, 
And  stake  tlieir  souls  on  •'  the  troth  oflhc  fact  1 " 
.1  wom't  run  for  Pri!sidc5t  !  no,  that's  flat- 
But  I'll  bet  a  coat,  pair  of  boots  or  a  hat— 
Wiiorvbr  doks  will  get  such  a  hauling 
Over  the  coals,  such  horrible  calling 
Of  names  from  his  enemies  great  nnd  small, 
That  he'll  wish  he  never  had  "  opened  the  bawl ! 
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EDITil    FAIRLIE, 


BY   UT$S  MAKTIU  KrsSELI. 


'  M«ek  4lu  4h«y  «ir,  wb«  tell  in  tliot  iIm  fceaA 
Mkj  not  be  bruken ;  wiiai  then  can  we  caJl 
A  bn)k«o  heart,  if  this  may  nUIlM  in, 
Tiiis4l«ath  m  Xxi^^  when,  shrtiuded  in  its  pell 
Shuuiitug  ami  tliuiiiteiJ,  it  dweJIelh  all  a|mrt, 
fts  f itwer,  ixx  -larve,  -its  ity Kiputtij  \kA  low  1** 


TART   1, 

*'  You  hm-c  received  pteasant  intcMigence,"  said 
Mrs.  Hervy  to  licr  hnsband,  as  hernt^rcd  the  Utile 
sitting  room  of  tlie  pai^sonage,  wfih  tm  -open  letter 
ill  liis  hand,  his  oalm  featores  beaining  with  a  joy 
I h«  seemed  to  long  for  reciprocation.  **  Will  you 
pcrraft  Ediili  and  mc  to -share  il7* 

**  Yes,  this  is  indeed  pleasant  inteltigence.  My 
former  popti,  your  fiivorite,  C«cil  Allen,  is  coming 
to  spend  some  weeks  with  us.  ?fc  says,  "  My 
health  is  impaired,  and  my  friends  have  placet!  nn 
interdrct  twi  my  smdies.  They  insist  that  I  nrmsi 
leave  coftcge  for  a  season.  They  -shaiie  their 
Pleads  Jf  f  even  tatee  ap  a  wewspspw  m  mTigazine. 
I  ain  thaniifil  that  the  reign  of  fairies  and  of  fairy 
enchantment  is  over,  for  \  am  certain  that  my 
good  mother  wouM  bribe  one  of  those  respected 
ladies  to  ciiange  me  into  a  pampkin  for  a  few 
weeks,  were  sAie  weH  assured  that  this  class  of  ve- 
gL^ables  had  no  iiterary  propensities.  I  shall, 
therefore,  acce}n  yoar  kind  invitation,  and  make 
your  quiet  parsonage,  with  its  woody  knolls  and 
winding  river,  (you  sec  I  quote  from  your  descrip- 
tion,) which  float  in  such  soft,  dream-like  repose 
before  my  fancy,  my  home  for  a  few  weeks.  Sure- 
ly there,  by  the  sweet  bright  waters,  amid  the 
perhinie  of  the  flowers,  the  songs  of  the  smnmer 
breezes,  and  the-  infinite  variety  of  beautiful 
forms  which  Nature  places  before  the  eyes  of  her 
wearied,  peevish  children, — ^there,  among  scenes 
which  the  pens  of  Campbell  and  Willis  have  fen- 
dered  classic,  and  with  those  friends  whose  true 
hearts  and  radiant  kindness  diflfused  so  much  hap- 
piness around  my  boyhood,  I  shall  regain  both 
physical  and  mental  energy.' '' 

'*  Ah !  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man,"  said  Mrs. 
Hervy,  smiHng.  *'  Cecil's  heart  worriiips  at  the 
shrine  of  nature  with  as  much  beautiful  enthusi- 
asm as  ever.*** 

"  Yes,  if  we  may  judge  from  Ifais  letter,**  replied 
Mr.  Hervy.  "  But  it  may  be  he  writes  quite  as 
much  from  a  freshened  memory  as  from  tlie  pre- 
sent condition  of  his  mind.     Eight  year?  must 
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tiave  made  impoitam efaatiges In umlnd like  his. 
£ight  years,  passed  in  those  circles  to  whicli  his 
social  po&irlon  gives  him  free  access,  and  the  ixithi- 
cncexTf  fas  yottng  associatea  at  iot  university,  may 
ha\'c  Kione  some  thing  to  disturb  that  intuitive  per- 
ception Tif  Ibe  good  and  heuutifel,  and  chili  that 
gushing  cnthosiaBm,  \K'hich  made  his  presence 
wbiie  with  as  «o  iake  the  music  of  singing 
waters.** 

*^  Wtiatever  change  may  appear  in  his  manners, 
I  will  answer  fur  his  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Hervy. 
<*  But  when  will  he  arrive  ?** 

**  In  about  two  weeks.  AfVer  all,  my  dear  Ma- 
ry,*' persevered  Mr.  Hervy,  with  a  smile,  **  your 
old  favorite  may  now  be  nothing  more  than  a  hair- 
splitting metaphysician  or  a  withered  mathema- 
tician. What  say  you,  my  sweet  niece  ?"  he  said, 
turning  to  Edith  Fairlie,  who  was  busy  watering 

• 

her  flowers, — "  wliat  says  my  little  monopolist  of 
hill-side  and  dale,  who  rambles  over  the  fields 
with  a  step  which  seems  to  say,  like  Crusoe,  *  I 
am  monarch  of  all  I  survey,' — what  say  you  to  a 
companion  who  will  propose  for  your  amusement 
the  demonstration  of  a  problem  in  conic  sestions, 
or  the  reading  of  a  dissertation  on  the  sublime 
mysteries  of  psychology  or  ontology  V 

"  I  say  I  viiW  have  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
uncle.  I  am  monarch  of  the  landscape,  and  I 
covet  no  other  proprietorship  in  the  noble  farms 
that  fin  this  beautiful  region.  As  for  conic  sec- 
tions, and  psychology,  and  all  great  ologies,  I  will 
say,  night  and  morning,  '  From  all  such  things 
good  Lord  deliver  us.*  I  ^iH  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  things,**  idie  continued,  as  she  put  badv 
the  rich  waves  of  iiair  from  Iter  face,  and  returned 
the  (kiss  which  he  imprinted  on  her  cheek,  **  so 
long  as  I  am  able  to  feel  and  count  my  uncle's 
kisses.  But  I  must  go  and  take  a  survey  of  jny 
kingdom.  I  will  queen  it  right  royally,  dear  un- 
cle, duriag  the  two  weeks  which  must  elapse  be* 
fore  tills  Euclid's  arrival." 

If  Edith  was  a  queen,  she  certainly  claimed 
more  affinity  with  the  elfin  race  than  with  those 
majestic  ladies  with  whom  we  associate  the  idea 
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of  royalty  \  and,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  right  cf  a 
pare,  beauty -eeeking  spirit,  did  she  take  possession 
of  ilMse  dim,  sabbaih-like  old  woods  which  encir- 
cled io  their  iairy  ring  the  village  of  Onndale, 
nodding  to  her  liveried  courtiers,  the  flowers,  or 
gravely  presiding,  at  that  respectful  distance  which 
royalty  places  between  itself  and  its  subjects,  \i  a 
parliament  of  birds,  comprehending  about  as  much 
of  their  jargon,  and  having  much  the  same  degree 
of  influeoce  in  their  debates,  as  her  robed  and 
throned  sisters  in  Europe  have  over  the  debates  of 
their  subjects. 

Seventeen  summers  htaii  perfected  her  features 
and  moulded  her  sylph-like  form  to  an  exquisite 
symmatry,  without  stealing  aught  of  its  unstudied 
grace,  or  from  her  heart  aught  of  the  guilelessness 
of  childhood.  Her  motlier,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Her- 
vy,  died  at  her  birth.  Mra.  Hervy  had  supplied 
her  mother's  place,  and  this  excellent  couple, 
childless  themselves*  had  lavished  the  wealth  of 
their  hearts  on  her,  and  ea?Bcs(ly  wished  lo  retain 
her  as  their  daughter.  But  her  &ther  could  not 
consent,  and  wishing  his  child  lo  be  graced  with 
those  aocomplishment*  which,  in  his  view,  could 
be  attained  no  where  but  io  a  (ashioo»ble  board- 
ing-sdiool,  he  had  at  an  early  age  placed  her  with 

Madame  R ,  in  Philadelphia,  where  she  had 

remained  until  the  preceding  autumo. 

E^th  had  passed  the  winter  amid  the  gaieties 
of  tlie  most  biiiiiant  circle  in  the  city,  and  the  uni- 
versal admiration  which  she  excited  was  sufficient 
to  gratify  even  her  &iber*s  pride.  She  wished 
very  much  to  be  permitted  to  pass  the  summer 
with  her  uncle,  who  wa»  now  residing  in  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Saesp^baanak  Much  as  her 
parents  desired  to  display  ibeir  beautiful  daughter 
at  the  various  watering  places  at  which  they  pro- 
posed p|^ng  the  summer,  they  consented,  influ- 
enced less  perhaps  by  her  enueaties  than  by  the 
consideratioa  that  beauty,  *'  being  daily  swallowed 
by  men's  eyes/'  loses  its  most  powerful  charm, 
that  of  novelty. 

Mr.  Fairlie,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with 
Edith's  mother,  was  a  young  lawyer,  with  a  fair 
share  of  patronage  and  talents,  which  promised  to 
secure  to  his  family  an  independent  position.  But 
he  was  one  of  that  really  unfortunate  class  whose 
hopes,  wishes,  entire  lives  seem  all  absorbed  in 
longings  and  aspirations  after  something  above 
their  reach.  Not  that  he  cherished  the  yearnings 
of  a  noble  soul,  to  attain  a  more  complete  devel- 
opment, to  bring  out  and  purify  the  divine  image 
within  him,  and  realize  that  perfect  ideal  which 
haunts  every  mind,  revealing  itself  in  thoqp  hours 
of  still  self-communion  which  must  come  to  the 
moat  pleasure-worn,  showing  them  how  beautiful 
and  glorious  life  might  be,  while  it  makes  them  feel 
how  completely  they  have  perverted  and  disho- 
nored the  spirit's  temple  by  felse  worship. 


No !  it  was  not  this.  But  to  become  a  leader  of 
fashion,  a  hero  and  god  in  those  daziling  circles 
lirom  whose  portals,  as  irom  the  Elysium  of  the 
ancients,  povtrriy  and  miidbrtttfie  are  excluded. 
At  last  his  wishes  were  realized.  By  the  death 
of  a  relative  he  came  into  possession  of  vast  wealth. 
He  immediately  removed  to  New  York,  where  his 
ready,  briUiant  wit,  combined  wiih  the  mightier 
influence  of  his  wealth,  at  once  gave  hin  the  po- 
sition his  heart  had  so  long  coveted. 

His  present  wife  was  one  of  the  most  beantilul 
and  accomplished  ladies  in  the  dty.  She  bad  a 
moat  bewitching  face,  and  a  form  of  such  perfieec 
mould  and  motion,  that  the  years  seemed  loath  to 
steal  away  its  grace.  There  was  a  certain  frank- 
ness, more  the  work  of  art  than  nature,  perhaps, 
blended  with  the  grace  of  her  manner,  whidi 
served  to  render  her  still  more  captivating.  In 
dress,  and  in  whatever  belongs  to  the  equipsge  of 
a  mistress  of  faahionablc  ceremony,  her  taste  w«a 
exquisite,  and,  being  perfectly  on  /at I  in  all  2e« 
amtenaneet  of  her  position,  Mrs.  Fairlie's  setreca 
were  smong  the  grandest  affairs  iu  the  world  of 
faahton,  and  presently  the  name  of  Fairlie  became 
magical  to  open  a  way  to  the  most  excluaive 
circles.* 

She  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  well- 
versed  in  all  the  fashionable  literature  of  the  day  ; 
but  her  aensibility'was  more  the  result  of  a  senti- 
mental fancy  than  of  a  truly  cultivated  heart. 
She  preferred  three  writers  who  most  passionately 
depict  the  sufferings,  the  miseries  of  life,  especial- 
ly of  woman's  life,  and  whose  poetic  vision,  dim- 
med by  selfish  paasions,  or  perverted  by  felse  idealn 
of  existence,  has  failed  to  reach  the  azure  regions 
of  tmth,  because  it  has  (ailed  to  pierce  the  dood- 
veil  which  they  found  bong  over  human  experi- 
ence,— ^those  who  have  turned  aside  from  the  self- 
denying  service  of  truth,  too  weak  to  lay  hold  on 
heaven,  or  perhaps  unfaithful  to  their  divine  mis- 
sion as  teachers,  and  who  have  monmed  with  pas- 
sionate grief  that  the  angel  pain  must  continne  to 
trouble  the  waters  of  life,  while  they  saw  not,  and 
taaght  not,  that  it  was  for  the  healing  of  the  na- 
tions. The  thrilling  outbursts  of  Byron,  the  fasci- 
nating sophisms  of  Bulwer,  had  charms  ibr  bar 
infinitely  more  subduing  than  *<  the  still  sad  music 
of  humanity  "  as  heard  from  the  harp  of  Words- 
worth. Above  all,  she  loved  the  Delphic  inapim- 
tiottof  Madame  de  Siael,  and  the  witdung  sorcsry 
of  Rousseau. 

Although  the  bond  which  united  her  to  her  has- 
band  was  his  wealth,  she  made  no  difierence 
between  Edith  and  her  own  children  ;  fef  she  felt 
and  loved  Edith's  gentleness,  and  was  proad  of 
her  beauty.  In  return,  Edith  almost  idolised  her 
beautiful  mother,  whom  she  regarded  as  an  oracle 
and  OS  a  model  of  perfection.  Of  course,  she  im- 
bibed her  mother's  tastes  and  opinions^    Her  mind 
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was  quick,  ardent  and  rich,  thoo^  as  yet  andiflci* 
plined,  for  rinoe  abe  bad  left  her  oncle'a  family,  no 
wiae,  akilful  hand  had  appeared  to  direct  and  cul- 
tivate her  faculties.  Accustomed  since  childhood 
to  obey  and  imitate,  rather  than  to  think,  she  her- 
self scarcely  dreamed  of  her  prieeleas  poasesaions. 

It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  in  the  paraonage  of 
Ormdale,  when  she  returned  to  spend  the  summer 
there.  Her  uncle  soon  comprehended  the  stale  of 
her  mind,  and  anxiously  sought  to  correct  it.  He 
began  by  wise  and  gentle  conreree  to  lead  her  to 
discriminate  between  truth  and  falsehood,  to  see 
all  things  more  truly,  and  to  rely  more  upon  her 
own  convictions  than  upon  the  thought  of  others. 
Gradually  her  heart  awoke  to  a  new  sense  of  ex- 
istence, and  to  something  like  a  consciousness  of 
transition  into  a  new  world. 

And  oh !  how  deep  and  pure  were  the  lessons 
which  afae  now  began  to  dmw  from  nature !  To 
her  newly  awakened  lense  the  simplest  flower 
seemed  a  line  of  inspiration  written  by  the  finger 
of  the  Infinite  Father.  For  long  horns  together 
she  would  ramble  through  those  beautiful  dales, 
and  when  weary  seek  the  shade  of  a  majestic  old 
oak,  which,  as  if  grown  too  mighty  for  oompanion- 
ahip,  stood  alone  in  a  small  open  glade  in  the 
forest  There,  on  a  couch  of  pale  moss,  draped 
with  thousands  of  purple  violets,  with  her  sun- 
bonnet  for  a  pillow,  she  would  lie  with  a  swelling 
heart  and  wakeiul  eye,  watching  the  scene  around 
her,  and  listening  to  every  note  of  its  music.  The 
sun-gleams  that  kissed  the  valley  stream^^-the 
long  shimmering  waves  of  light  on  the  wind- 
waved  grass  of  the  fields,  visible  iar  off  through 
the  treeSf-^the  songs  of  the  birds^ — the  intermin- 
gled light  and  shadow  that  filled  the  old  wood, 
flinging  a  mellow  haxiness  over  its  dim  aisles, — 
the  quivering,  whispering  leaves  above  her  head, 
like  true  lovers,  responding  to  every  sigh,  echoing 
every  tone  of  the  fiunt  west  wind,  which  eiept 
slowlylip  the  valley,  as  if  loath  to  disturb  the  deli- 
cate net-work  of  shade  which  vaiUd  the  beds  of 
wild-wood  flowers, — the  ceaseless  buzsing  of  a 
thousand  insects; — all  these,  as  she  <inesti<ined 
them  of  their  ceaseless  ministry,  taught  her  that 
life  is  something  more  than  staying  in  the  world, 
to  go  through  a  daily  round  of  soeial  ibrms^ — ^that 
it  is  a  glorious  inheritance,  even  when  its  "  iron 
diadem"  is  lined  with  iron  thorns.  As  she 
watched,  listened  and  felt,  a  apirit  taught  her  that 
&ith  and  hope  would  enable  her  to  sustain  its 
weight,  while  love,  that 


■^*  golden  key 


I  Which  opes  the  palace  of  eternity," 

<  would  take  from  the  thorns  their  sting. 

<  

\  P  A  R  T     1 1 . 

I      Mrsw  Hervy,  oveijoyed  at  the  prospect  of  receiv- 


ing  a  visit  from  her  fiivorite,  had,  nnce  the  receipt 
of  his  letter,  so  constantly  talked  of  his  perfections, 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  superiority,  that 
*  Edith,  just  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  deficiencies 
oi  her  own  mind,  feared  his  scrutiny,  and  dreaded 
his  arrival  as  much  as  her  relatives  desired  it. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  Cecil  Allen  arrived  at 
the  parsonage.  Edith,  after  a  hurried  introduc- 
tion, hastily  withdrew  to  a  recess  by  the  window, 
and,  screened  by  her  roses;  verbenas,  carnations 
and  geraniums,  took  up  a  volume  of  Irving,  and 
was  soon  treading  the  enchanted  halls  of  the  Al- 
hambra,  listening  with  the  faith  of  a  true  devotee 
of  romance  to  the  legends  of  Maeto,  while  her  un- 
cle and  aunt,  with  their  guest  sealed  between  them 
on  the  sofii,  were  calling  up  memories  of  the 
past 

At  length,  struck  by  the  low,  rich  tones  of  the 
stranger,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face  with  some 
surprise,  for,  between  her  aunt's  eulogies  and  her 
uncle's  half-serious,  half-jesting  descriptions,  she 
had  ezpeeted  to  see  a  grave,  deacon-like  person- 
age, whose  tones  were  measured  to  the  rythm  of 
Tate  and  Brady ;  or  an  <*  intolerable  and  intole- 
rant" pedant,  withafiice  and  form  like  a  triangle* 

There  was  no  striking  beauty  about  the  face  on 
which  her  inquiring  gaze  rested*.  It  was  rather 
one  of  those  fiices  whose  beauty  grows  upon  us, 
seeming  to  steal  into  their  features  as  the  love  we 
are  constrained  to  feel  for  them  steals  into  our 
hearts,  gradually  and  silently,  as  the  rude  outline 
becomes  rife  with  beauty  and  grace  under  the 
hand  of  the  painter.  Had  she  met  him  the  pre- 
vious winter,  in  her  mother's  brilliant  ditde,  she 
woald  hardly  have  bestowed  on  him  a  second 
glance.  Yet  she  was  constrained  to  admit  that, 
although  he  was  plain,  very  plain,  she  had  seldom 
seen  a  fees  whose  calm,  earnest  expression  was  so 
well  calculated  to  oonmiand  respect  and  considera- 
tion in  any  society,  n  that  of  the  dreaded  Cecil 
Allen. 

The  weeks  pasKd  on,  and  although  his  manners 
had  obliterated  e^rery  trace  of  prejudice  irom  Edith's 
heart,  yet  she  ccmtinned  to  fear  his  criticism.  It 
wss  evident,  however,  that  he,  like  her  relatives, 
considered  her  still  a  child,  an  opinion  which  her 
slight  figure,  and  diffident  manneis  when  in  his 
presence,  tended  to  warrant  She  strikingly  re- 
minded him  of  his  only  sister,  a  fair  young  girl, 
who  had  died  with  the  dew  of  yonth  upon  her.  In 
her  pure  beauty,  her  silveiy  tones,  her  occupations, 
his  idolised  Mary  seemed  to  live  again ;  and  with 
a  brother's  fondness  he  entered  into  her  pursuits, 
tended  her  flowers,  and  read  to  her.  Soon  he  be- 
gan to  discover  in  her  mind  those  rich  soul-flowers 
which  had  lain  neglected,  and  iu>w,  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  her  uncle,  and  amid  the  warm,  life-giving 
influences  of  nature,  were  beginning  to  germi- 
nate.   Like  a  skilfiil  florist,  he  sought  to  cultivate. 
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•ifnnge  and  perfect  them,  mitU  their  beauty  •hoald 
fill  her  ■ottl,  and  strengthen  and  blea  her  whole 
existence  with  a  fragrance  as  para  as  that  which 
exhales  from  those  immortal  flowers, 

**  That  grow 
Where  blessed  angels  set  their  teeC* 

Earnest  and  tnithfiili  his  lessons  made  a  deep 
impresnon  on  tlic  mind  of  his  pupi]«  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  make 
the  lessons  intelligible  to  another  in  woids.  Yet 
she  deeplj  felt  their  truth,  and  though  in  her  girl- 
ish mirth  she  would  sometimes  contradict  him,  or 
make  some  comment  on  his  remarks,  so  Indicroos 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to  join  in  her  ringing 
laughter,  yet  not  the  less  did  she  treasure  them  up 
in  her  heart 

Cecil  Allen  was  a  warm  admirer  of  German  lit- 
erature. In  the  high  and  spiritual  ideals  of  the 
later  German  poets  his  soul  found  that  sympathy 
for  which  it  yearned.  Edith,  who  had  paid  some 
attention  to  the  German  while  at  school,  contin- 
ued the  study  under  his  tuition.  The  houra  dero- 
ted  to  reading  and  recitation  were  stated,  and  as 
punctually  attended  as  in  the  most  methodic 
school.  Yet,  with  such  a  nature  as  hen,  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  that,  while  poring  over 
the  same  page  with  Cecil,  or  listening  to  his  full, 
deep  tones  as  he  read  the  rich,  passion-breathing 
words  of  Schiller,  or  the  earnest,  loving  thoughts 
of  Jean  Paul  or  Novalis,  some  of  those  thoughts 
should  awake  correspondent  feelings  in  her  own 
bosom,  and  that  from  its  hitherto  untroubled  deeps 
should  uneonsciouely  gush  ferth  deep  streams 
of  afiection  toward  her  tutor  and  friend. 

Thus  passed  the  summer.  Cecil  prolonged  his 
visit  until  a  short  time  previous  to  the  annual 
commencement  at  the  university.  There  was  a 
slight  trembling  about  the  mouth  of  the  beautiful 
Eklith  when  he  spoke  of  his  departure,  and  she 
was  half  conscious  that  a  sentiment  wholly  new  to 
her  reigned  in  her  heart  She  had  been  guided 
into  such  a  world  of  new  ideas  and  feelings, — her 
whole  life  of  thought  had  been  so  materially 
changed  during  the  past  summer,  that  this  did  not 
surprise  her.  There  wos  nothing  in  the  ealm, 
deep  hsppiness  that  filled  her  soul  when  with  Ce- 
cil, that  bore  the  least  resemblance  to  that  impetu- 
ous, vehement  passion  which  was  so  often  the 
theme  of  her  sentimental  mother's  eloquence. 
Ekiith  knew  that  she  should  continue  to  think  of 
Cecil,  and  that  she  should  long  to  see  him  again. 
But  she  felt  that  there  was  a  purity,  a  sacredness 
in  all  her  thouglits  of  him,  that  was  more  akin  to 
reverence  than  love. 

Alas!  her  mother  and  her  mother's  friends, 
whose  tears  flowed  so  readily  over  the  deep  pathos 
of  their  fevorite  suthors,  were  too  much  the  vota- 


ries of  Amor,  and  had  but  a  faint  conception  of  the 
higher  and  holier  ministrations  of  the  temple  oi 
Eroa.  How  then  should  the  gentle  Edith  leam 
from  them  that  this  deep,  loving  reverence  was 
love's  very  sottl,—that  in  human  life  there  can  be 
nothing  more  sacred  or  holy  than  the  deep«  undy- 
ing love  of  a  pure  heart  7 

One  morning,  a  few  days  before  Cecil's  depsrt- 
nra,  as  she  entered  the  little  library,  she  feund  him 
pruning  a  luxuriant  geranium.  This  room,  and 
the  little  garden  in  front,  were  filled  with  exotics 
and  indigenous  plants,  many  of  them  having  been 
transplanted  from  their  native  wood  or  vale  by 
the  jomt  labon  of  Cecil  and  henelf. 

He  ceased  from  his  employment,  and  they  stood 
silent,  gating  on  the  miniature  paradise  they 
had  created. 

At  length  Cecil  said,  with  a  amile,  as  he  turned 
again  to  his  labor,  "  I  believe  I  wss  bom  to  be  a 
gardener.  If  I  was  sure  of  alwsys  being  as  haj^iy 
as  I  have  been  this  summer,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  transform  myself  for  life  into  the  *  likeness  of 
old  Adam.' " 

**  No  one  will  dispute  your  Mlent  for  the  busi- 
ness, who  sees  the  beautiful  transformation  which 
has  taken  plaoe  here.  My  flowen  will  miss  your 
cara  almoat  as  much  as  I  shall  miss  your  lessonai 
We  shall  be  so  lonely,"  was  ths  natoe  and  sorrow- 
ful answer. 

*'  You  will  not  cease  to  cultivate  the  mental  or 
the  natural  flowera  when  I  am  absent,  Edith. 
Flowere  are  the  holiest  characten  in  the  scripture 
of  Nature.  They  express  intuitively  tlie  language 
of  afiection  among  all  nations.  Woman  and 
flowere  are  always  asaocisted  in  my  mind  ;  to 
tend  them  was  her  original  employment  in  Eden.** 

•*  That  is  spoken  just  like  mamma,"  aaid  Ediih, 
smiling.  **8he  is  well  versed  in  their  symbolic 
language.  But  I  have  learned  to  look  upon  them 
not  only  as  the  gifts  of  affection,  concealing  within 
their  folded  leaves  a  silent  eloquence,  suref^han 
any  words,  but  ss  my  fiiends.  Friends  who,  in  my 
long  walks,  look  up  to  me  with  their  sweet  eyes, 
and  speak  to  my  heart  their  sweet  lessons  of  for- 
bearance, steadfastness,  patience  and  humility. 
Oh,  I  shall  ever  bless  God  for  his  flowen ! " 

Hsd  Cecil  Allen  been  conscious  how  much 
deep,  eloquent  affection  spoke  from  his  eyes  as 
they  rested  on  the  enthusiastic  face  of  Edith  while 
she  uttered  these  words,  he  would  have  been  both 
startled  and  grieved.  But  how  often  a  single 
glance  betrays  those  sentiments  which,  alas !  we 
never  dream  of  having  disclosed  or  cherished  until 
too  late." 

"True,  Edith;*  be  replied,  "you  have  eariy 
learned  that. 
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'  More  servants  wait  on  man 
Than  he'll  take  notice  of.' 
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Old  George  Herbert,  himaelf,  could  not  draw  richer 
lessons  from  thoee  preachers  of  beauty  than  you." 

PART     III. 

c  Come  here,  my  petUe  payaanney  and  tell  me 
how  you  have  enjoyed  your  visit,"  said  Mrs.  Fair- 
lie  to  Edith,  the  morning  after  her  arrival  in 
town.  ''By  the  way,  we  have  a  party  for  the 
opera  to-night,  and  your  unexpected  appearance 
will  create  quite  a  sensation.  But  mercy  on  us, 
child !  how  san-bumed  you  are  I  Why,  with  that 
brown  hue,  you  will  be  taken  for  some  country 
cousin.'* 

*'  And  as  you  are  accustouied  to  pronounce 
country  cousins  the  greatest  bores  in  existence, 
let  me  remain  at  home  with  Eva,  dear  mamma," 
eagerly  replied  Edith.  "How  beautiful  she  has 
grown  ainoe  I  lef^  her  at  school." 

"  Yes,  she  will  be  very  brilliant,  but  never  as 
9piritue1U  as  yourself,  ma  belle.  But  come  to  my 
dressing  room,  and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  find 
something l^t  will  remove  this  gipsy  hue." 

But  the  almost  imperceptible  shade  which  the 
sunbeams  had  left  on  the  fiiir  cheek  of  Edith  was 
not  entirely  removed  by  any  of  the  various  cosmet- 
ics which  lent  sofmess  and  delicacy  to  Mrs.  Fair- 
lie's  well  preserved  complexion.  Her  parents, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  their  desire  to  create  a 
sensation,  thought  it  best  to  leave  her  arrival  on- 
announced  until  the  **  vulgar  hue  "  wore  oSi 

Edith  blessed  in  her  heart  the  circumstance 
which  left  her  at  liberty,  for  a  few  days,  to  dream 
of  the  past  summer,  and  enjoy  the  society  of  her 
young  sister  Eva.  When  released  from  her  nu- 
merous engorgements,  Mrs.  Fairlie  amused  them 
by  describing,  in  her  piquant  style,  the  various 
people  whom  she  had  met  during  her  summer  tour. 
Among  them  was  a  certain  M.  Dumont,  a  native 
of  New  Orleans,  whom  she  declared  perfectly  irre- 
sistible. 

"  Ah !  bftt  you  must  see  and  hear  him,  Edith. 
He  is  80  fascinating,  so  distinguished — speaks 
Spanish  like  a  true  Hidalgo,  and  also  French  and 
Italian.  Besides  he  is  rich  as  Crcessus.  You 
will  be  delighted  with  him.  He  is  now  at  the 
Astor  Hous^  He  called  this  morning,  and  you 
should  have  seen  him  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
vexatious  gipsy-looking  face.'' 

In  Augttste  Dumont  Mrs.  Fairlie  saw  her  ideal 
realised.  He  hud,  indeed,  the  gift  of  proud  and 
dazzling  beauty — but  alas !  it  was  the  beauty  of  a 
god  in  ruins.  Intellect  spoke  in  the  expression  of 
his  lofty  brow,  and  ardent  passion  slumbered  in 
his  large  black  eyes ;  yet  there  was  something 
about  the  finely  chiseled  mouth  and  chin  that  be- 
tokened a  life  passed  in  sensual  and  selfish  indul- 
gences ;  and  there  were  glances  of  his  eye  which 
told  too  plainly  that  his  soul  burned  fiercely  with 
lurid  fire,  however  artfully  he  might  endeavor  to 
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conceal  it.  Mrs.  Fairlic*s  heart  was  not  pure  and 
frefth  enough  to  perceive  this  easily,  but  when  Edith 
met  him,  she  felt  it  at  ouce,  and,  with  the  instinct- 
ive purity  of  a  ingenuous  heart,  immediately  re- 
coiled from  his  attentions. 

But  he  felt  no  suck  repugnance  to  her.  The 
freshness,  the  natural  grace  and  beauty  of  Edith's 
mind  and  manners,  heightened  by  her  recent  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  and  so  rare  in  the  circles  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  afi*ected  him  like 
a  charm.  He  quickly  saw  that  she  shrank  from 
bis  admiration,  and  this  roused  his  pridb. 

He  resolved  to  persevere,  and  by  any  means 
make  her  his  own.  "This  little  incarnation  of 
beauty  and  pride  shall  yet  be  mine,  in  spite  of  her 
coldness,"  he  muttered  to  himself  one  evening  as 
B^ith  tumed  with  indifierence  from  one  of  his 
most  graceful  compliments.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairlie 
saw  with  delight  the  impression  which  her  beauty 
made  on  him,  and  for  reasons  of  their  own,  availed 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  give  publicity 
to  his  attentions. 

Poor  E^ith !  how  like  reminisoences  of  the  bet- 
ter land  seemed  the  memories  of  the  past  summer ! 
How  often  would  she  steal  to  her  own  room  and 
open  a  small  volume  of  Horner's  Poems,  the 
parting  glA  of  Cecil,  alas!  not  to  read,  for  her 
eyes  were  dim  with  tears,  but  to  draw  leMons  of 
fiiith  and  hope  from  the  pressed  flowers  that  his 
hand  had  placed  between  the  leaves — to  dream 
again  of  their  beautiful  home  in  the  green  wood, 
and  to  draw  from  their  mute,  touching  eloquence 
one  of  those  life-inspiring  thoughts  which  had  spo- 
ken to  her  soul  like  the  glad  song  of  angels. 

Mr.  Fairlie's  passion  for  the  gaming  table  and 
his  wife's  reckless  extravagance  had  reduced  them 
almost  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  But  this  gave 
him  no  anxiety,  as  long  as  his  good  friend,  M. 
Dumont,  stood  ready  to  assist  him  to  any  amount. 
And  when  that  gentleman  proposed  that  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  should  cancel  all  obligations  be- 
tween them,  he  could  hardly  refrain  from  express- 
ing his  joy  aloud. 

He  found  ESdith  alone  in  her  own  room,  and 
taking  a  seat  on  the  sofa  by  her  side,  he  proceeded 
to  inform  her  of  M.  Dumont's  pro|)o6al. 

"  But  dear  father,  I  have  no  thought,  no  wish 
that  inclines  me  to  marry  any  one,  much  lees  M. 
Dumont." 

**  But  you  will  think  of  marriage  at  some  time, 
my  daughter,  and  why  not  now  7  You  can  have 
no  objection  to  M.  Dumont ;  he  is  by  far  the  most 
eligible  of  your  numerous  admirers — handsome, 
young,  ricli  and  fashionable— he  is  all  a  woman 
can  desire." 

"  I  think  not,  papa  ;  I  fear  he  is  both  unprinci- 
pled and  selfish." 

"  Pshaw !  Edith ;  I  know  that  he  is  not  selfish. 
He  may  have  been  a  little  wild,  but  that  is  excusa- 
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Me  in  a  man  of  fashion.  No  reasonable  womaix 
ever  troubles  herself  about  her  hatband's  principles 
so  long  as  he  surrounds  her  wkh  all  the  luxuries 
of  wealth  and  (ashion." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  will  think  me  very  un- 
reasonable, for  I  cannot  consent  to  unite  my  destiny 
with  that  of  one  who  has  no  nobler  thoughts,  no 
higher  claims  than  those  which  guide  the  conduct 
of  iM.  Dumont.  Besides,  my  dear  father,  I  do  not, 
cannot  love  him/' 

Mr.  Fsirlie  smiled.  "The  experience  of  a  few 
years  will  teach  you,  Edith,  that  this  grand  dream 
of  love,  which  lends  such  enchantment  to  the  future 
of  sentimental  young  ladies,  is  only  an  ignis  fatuus 
—a  school  girl's  dream.  Believe  me,  an  ample 
fortune  is  by  (ar  the  surest  foundation  for  connubial 
happiness." 

This  was  the  first  time  Edith  had  beard  her 
lather  express  his  sentiments  so  freely,  and  she 
gazed  at  him  with  an  expression  of  sorrowful  sur- 
prise. At  length,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  sup* 
pressed  emotion,  she  replied,  "  My  father,  I  have 
learned  to  think  differently.  I  have  been  taught 
to  look  on  marriage  as  a  matter,  not  of  pecuniary 
interest,  expediency,  or  mere  form,  but  a  union  of 
spirits,  a  union  in  which  the  immortal  soul  claims 
its  own — a  union  not  temporal  and  earthly,  but 
eternal  and  of  God.** 

Mr.  Fnirlie  bit  his  Up.  "  I  would  have  thanked 
those,  Edith,  who  have  filled  your  head  with  such 
romantic  nonsense,  had  they  likewise  taught  you 
that  a  child*s  first  duty  is  obedience.*' 

"  And  so  they  did  teach  me,  my  father.  But 
you  will  not  say  that  anything  should  induce  me 
to  do  what  I  feel  is  wrong  !  These  views,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  much  the  result  of  what  others 
have  taught  me,  as  of  my  own  slowly  developed 
convictions.  E^h  soul  must  follow  its  own  light. 
The  highest  and  holiest  of  all  laws  requires  us  to 
be  true  to  our  convictions  of  what  is  right.  I  must 
act  according  to  my  own  views  of  what  is  right 
in  marriage.*' 

Mr.  Fairlie  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  refusal. 
He  loved  his  dau^ter  as  much  as  he  was  capable 
of  loving  anything  except  himself,  and  really 
thought  he  was  securing  her  happiness.  He 
arose  and  walked  the  room  a  while  in  great  agita- 
tion, and  then  left  her,  saying  she  mig^t  consider 
the  subject,  and  afler  a  few  days  he  would  talk 
with  her  again. 

Meanwhile  Edith*s  mood  began  to  change.  She 
had  expressed  her  views  of  marriage,  and  began 
to  be  strongly  occupied  with  the  thought  that  she 
had  disobliged  her  father,  and  perhaps  spoken 
more  rudely  than  was  consistent  with  a  child's 
duty.  Influenced  by  this  £»eling,  she  restrained 
her  dislike  of  Dumont,  and  submitted  to  his  otren- 
tions.  Edith's  ideas  had  not  yei  acquired  all  the 
strength  of  full  and  steady  life.     Her  mind  was 


more  like  the  soil  teeming  with  seed  in  tpnng, 
than  like  the  soil  with  the  fruitage  of  mature  sum- 
mer. It  is  not  strange,  theicfers,  that  she  begiui 
to  feel  some  return  of  her  •cep-mother's  fcmer 
power  over  her  mind,  while  she  listened  to  her 
earnest  and  eloquent  pleas  in  favor  of  Dumont 

For  the  next  few  dsys,  there  were  some  mo- 
ments when  Edith  was  inclined  to  call  henelf  a 
silly  creature,  snd  to  conclude  it  wisest  and  beat  to 
submit  herself  to  be  guided  entirely  by  her  latlisi's 
wishea 

But  the  sense  of  truth  in  her  mind  was  too  straos 
to  be  so  easily  overcome.    When  her  &thar  intio* 
duced  the  subject  again,  she  found  it  just  as  impoo 
Bible  to  aee  anything  but  misery  in  a  marriage 
with  Dumont 

'•  Well,  Edith,"  her  father  began,  "  I  bopa  yon 
think  better  of  Mr.  Dumont  I  suppose  you  have 
decided  to  accept  him  and  his  fortune." 

"  No,  sir,— very  far  from  it  I  do  not  even  liks 
him;  snd  certainly  you  will  not  requi|||  me  to 
marry  him.'* 

•'  What,  full  of  this  nonsense  yet !  Why  then 
have  you  for  some  days  past  seemed  to  conaent, 
by  the  change  in  your  manner  toward  him  t" 

<*  Father,  he  has  spoken  to  me,  and  I  have  told 
him  I  do  not,  can  not  love  him ; — and  have  be- 
sought him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  some  other." 

Mr.  Fairlie  started  firom  his  seat  and  for  some 
time  paced  the  room  in  silence.  At  length  paus- 
ing before  her,  iie  said  with  an  agitated  voice, 
<•  Edith,  it  can  be,  and  it  must  be." 

Then  bending  over  her,  in  a  deep  startling 
whisper,  he  told  her  the  real  state  of  his  aifoira, 
and  the  reason  why  she  must  marry  Dumont. 
**  You  know  all  now,  Edith,"  he  continued,  "  you 
see  how  the  case  standSb  This  marriage  must  be. 
It  is  neceaaary  to  your  hoppiness,.to  the  happiness 
of  alL  I  care  not  for  myself.  There  is  always  one 
refuge  for  the  miserable.  But  your  mother  and 
sisters '* 

Edith  had  gaaed  in  her  father's  Ims  with  a  look 
of  painful  bewilderment,  as  if  sbs  knew  his  words 
meant  something  evil,  which  she  did  not  luUjr 
comprehend.  At  last  she  buried  her  jaoe  in  the 
cushions  of  the  sofo,  but  spoke  not,  wept  not,— 
though  the  quivering  of  her  whole  frame,  and  the 
twitching  of  the  nerves  in  her  delicate  neck  and 
hands,  told  of  the  fearful  atruggle  within.  Mr. 
Fairlie  was  terrified. 

«  Edith !  Edith !"  he  exclaimed,  <<  speak  to  me  f" 

She    raised  her  face,  now  calm  and  pale  as 
marble,  and,  with  a  voice  that  might  have  de- 
ceived one  better  read  in  the  mysteries  of  the  heart 
than  Mr.  Fairlie,  she  answered, 
"  I  am  ready." 

**  Thanks,  thanks,  my  own  Edith.  You  have 
sav';d  us  all.  How  you  frightened  me !  If  I 
thought  it  was  not  for  your  happiness — but  it  is— 
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it  must  be  for  the  happiness  of  all  concerned.  M. 
Damont  wishes  an  early  day  for  the  ceremony, 
but,  like  a  true  knight,  he  shall  wait  the  pleasare 
of  his  ladye  love, .  if  yon  wish  for  a  delay  of  some 
weeks *♦  My  father,"  interrupted  Edith,  sud- 
denly placing  her  hand  on  his  arm,  *'  M.  Dumont 
is  aware  of  my  sentiments  toward  him,  yet  he 
seeks  this  union.  I  have  consented  not  because  I 
can  be  happy  with  him.  No,  I  give  up  my  hope 
of  happiness  in  marriage,  in  the  belief  that  my 
duty  to  you  requires  it.  The  consciousness  of 
having  acted  with  this  purpose  must  be  my  sup- 
port in  the  unseen  future.  But  the  path  of  duty 
should  be  trod  with  energy  and  firmness.  Arrange 
this  matter  as  yon  please ;  I  ask  no  delay.  It  will 
be  over  the  sooner,*'  she  marmured»  as  her  father 
kissed  her  forehead  and  lei»  the  room.  ''The 
high  priest  at  the  altar  delays  not  the  sacrifice, 
when  the  victim  is  ready." 

And  the  sacrifice  was  consummated ;  the  victim, 
to  all  appearance  calm  and  collected,  though  she 
was  inwardly  bleeding,  was  escorted  by  her  friends 
to  her  magnificent  home,  where  she  must  strug- 
gle with  her  sad  heart-sickness,  in  the  darkness  of 
that  fearful  falsehood,  and  against  the  influence  of 
new  revelaiionsof  her  husband's  character,  which 
her  present  position  enabled  her  to  observe  so 
closely.  Day  supceeded  day,  only  to  teach  her 
more  deeply  the  utter  want  of  sympathy  between 
them.  What  wonder,  then,  that  she  sometimes 
found  herself  unconsciously  contrasting  his  vain, 
puerile  and  criminal  pursuits,  with  the  pure  and 
elevated  thoughts,  the  onward  and  soul -ennobling 
coufFe  of  Cecil  Allen.  How  fearful  was  the 
struggle  between  past  memories  and  present 
duties.  How  earnestly  did  she  cry  in  secret,  "  Oh 
Father,  show  me  the  path  of  life.'*  Sometimes 
she  endeavored  to  escape  from  herself  in  the 
giddy  society  of  the  city,  where  she  found  the 
compliments,  congratulations  and  ceaseless  atten- 
tions which  are  due  to  the  wife  of  a  millionaire, 
but  which  came  to  her  heart  like  a  stifling  atmos- 
phere.— But  joy  came  not. 

**  Dear,  dear  Edith/'  exclaimed  her  sister 
Eva  one  morning,  bounding  into  her  dressing 
roum,  her  face  beaming  with  delight,  *'  see  what 
a  beautiful  present  M.  Dumont  has  made  me !'' 

She  opened  a  jewel  case  and  displayed  a  beau- 
tiful set  of  pearl  ornaments.  *'  Is  he  not  kind, 
Edith  t" 

Edith  smiled,  and  arose  to  assist  Eva  in  arrang- 
ing the  bandeau  she  was  placing  in  her  hair,  when 
she  observed  the  paper  which  had  enveloped  the 
case.  It  was  a  letter,  and  the  writing  was  Cecil 
Allen's.  She  seized  it  with  both  hands,  and  her 
eyes  began  to  devour  the  words  on  the  closely 
written  sheet.  She  saw  it  was  addressed  to  her 
father,  but  it  spake  of  herself;  and  a  feeling  of 
unspeakable  joy  thrilled  through   her  trembling 
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frame,  for  there  slie  read  that  he  loved  her, — 
loved  her  with  the  deep,  undying  aflection  of  an 
earnest  soul.  How  much  life,  how  much  develop- 
\  ment  of  feeling  we  sometimes  realize,  or  become 
conscious  of,  in  a  moment  Edith's  whole  soul 
replied  to  what  she  read.  For  a  moment  she 
forgot  everything  but  Ceeil  and  Ormdole,  and  was 
only  conscious  how  deeply,  how  infinitely  she 
loved  him.  Then  a  recollection  of  the  present 
came  like  a  dark  cloud  and  shut  out  the  sunlight 
fit>m  her  soul.  She  clasped  her  hands  across  her 
eyes  so  tightly  that  the  blood  seemed  ready  to 
start  from  her  slender  fingers,  as  if  she  would  thus 
shut  out  the  earth  and  all  she  now  felt  as  a  dread- 
ful reality,  and  fell  with  a  low  moan  at  the  feet  of 
her  sister. 

Eva,  busy  with  her  pearls,  had  not  marked  her 
sister's  agitation,  but  frightened  at  her  sudden 
fainting,  rang  loudly  for  assisunce.  Hastily  re- 
placing the  pearls,  she  caught  the  letter  from 
Edith's  hand,  and  again  enveloped  the  case  in  it, 
as  thoughtlessly,  and  as  ignorant  of  its  contents, 
as  when,  a  few  hoars  before,  she  had  taken  it  from 
her  mother's  dressing  table  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  next  morning  Eklith  lay  delirious  in  a  burn- 
ing fever.  No  one  understood  her  incoherent 
ravings,  for  strange  to  say,  she  mentioned  no 
names.  She  was  so  happy.  Wandering  in  green 
fields,  by  singing  brooks,  and  listening  to  the  song 
of  birds.  And  oh,  what  person,  familiar  with  her 
past  history,  would  not  have  prayed  that  she  might 
remain  thus?  How  many  cases  of  madness  there 
are,  for  which  the  involuntary  prayer  of  the 
humane  heart  is,  *'  Oh  God,  let  them  not  be 
healed !" 

Many  long  weeks  passed  before  the  fever  left 
\  her,  and  then  her  mind  still  wandered.  She 
s  spoke  continually  of  Ormdale,  and  her  physicians 
I  finally  advised  to  send  her  there,  to  Bb  left  awhile 
\  in  the  care  of  her  uncle. 

PART    IV. 

Cecil  Allen,  after  the  close  of  his  collegiate 
course,  in  pursuance  of  a  long  cherished  purpose, 
had  immediately  sailed  for  Europe.  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  he  had  left  Boston,  he  was  journeying 
up  the  Rhine,  that  haunted  river,  of  which  his 
soul  had  dreamed  and  dreamed,  and  whose  every 
rock,  ruin  and  legend,  were  as  familiar  to  his 
thought  as  household  words.  There  were  but  few 
travellers  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  he  was 
free  to  enter  throu^  the  *<  ivory  gate*'  undisturb- 
ed, and  lose  himself  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

He  had  long  been  a  lover.  Yes,  ever  since  the 
ideal  world  first  revealed  to  him  its  divine  forms, 
a  face  of  calm,  spirit-like  beauty  had  haunted  his 
soul,  strengthening  him  in  despondency  with  a 
glance  from  her  still,  bright  eyes,  and  with  tones  of 
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wondrom  melody,  urging  him  ever  onward  up  the 
path  of  high  endeavor. 

And  now,  as  he  tailed  up  that  glorious  river,  with 
his  aoul  filled  with  images  ot*  dream-like  btuuty, 
he  sought  again  the  embrace  of  his  spirit-low. 
She  was  still  there.  In  thrilling  whispers  a  voice 
spoke  to  his  longing  heart  the  assuraooe,  that  this 
fair  vision  should  yet  be  renlissed.  As  he  inured 
on  this,  and  communed  with  memory,  silent  as 
light  the  bright  ideal  took  ibe  form  and  features  of 
Ediih  Fairlie. 

At  first  he  smiled  at  this,  for  he  had  never 
dreamed  how  deeply  that  slight  girl,  that  olmoat 
child,  as  he  thought  her,  had  enshrined  herself  in 
the  deepest,  holiest  recesses  of  his  heart.  But  now 
there  seemed  a  spell  upon  him.  llcr  quiet,  gentle 
eyes  began  to  gaze  on  him  from  the  pages  of  his 
fiivorite  books,  and  her  form  seemed  ever  at  his 
aide,  when,  in  the  holy  silence  of  night,  he  gazed 
upward  toward  those  starry  lamps  which  flood 
with  their  effulgent  radiance  the  vast  arches  of 
heaven.  He  involuntarily  turned  to  read  the  re- 
flection of  his  own  high  thoughts,  in  that  sweet 
face  ;  for  the  imperfect,  stammering  human  tongue 
must  be  touched  with  heavenly  fire,  and  words 
become  deep  as  the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart, 
ere  they  can  rival  the  eloquence  of  the  silent  com- 
munion of  kindred  though  distant  hearts. 

He  found  delight  in  recalling  every  circumatance 
of  their  acquaintance  ;  and  how  many  trifles  now 
came  again  to  remembrance  to  assure  him  of  her 
love.  True,  she  did  not  reach  the  standard  of  his 
ideal,  yet  he  now  began  to  feel  that  they  were 
united, — that,  under  the  guidance  of  a  divine  law, 
they  had  found  each  other.  Thus  he  mused  and 
felt,  and  he  accepted  the  fact  with  joy.  Oh  love, 
true  love,  so  often  misunderstood  and  blasphemed, 
how  great  are  thy  mysteries!  how  divine  is  thy 
life  \  • 

His  first  thought  was  to  return  home,  but  as  he 
had  business  in  London,  which  would  detain  him 
some  time  on  his  retuni,  he  immediately  wrote  to 
Mr.  Fairlie,  speaking  ih  eloquent,  manly  terms  of 
his  love  for  Edith,  and  eornestly  asking  his  per- 
mission to  seek  her  as  his  own  on  his  return, 
which  would  be  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
With  a  restless  impatience  wholly  new  to  him  he 
returned  to  London,  hurried  tlirough  his  business, 
and  once  more  on  the  bosom  of  the  broad  Atlan- 
tic, he  gave  up  his  soul  to  sweet  dreams  of  the 
future.  And  oh,  how  bright  that  future  seemed  to 
his  glowing  imagination  !  There  were  moments 
when  he  longed  to  embrace  heaven,  earth  and 
air,  for  the  sake  of  that  sweet  being  who  had 
whispered  to  his  heart  the  long  sought  watchword 
of  existence. 

Thus  he  felt  as  the  noble  ship  entered  the  harbor 
of  New  York,  and  as  he  sprang  ashore,  the  happi- 
ness of  his  own  heart  lit  up   the  facea  of  the 
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strangers  who  crowded   the  landing,  with 
thing  of  the  look  of  familiar  acquaintance. 

Alas!  that  the  ice  of  disappointment  should 
si»on  chill  the  glow  of  a  heart  so  pure  and  noh!e  ! 

In  the  first  new<«pa|)er  which,  with  a  car^leaa 
hand,  he  took  from  the  noisy  news  boy,  he  read 
the  notice  of  Edith's  marriage.     He  stood  as   it 
paralyzed.       (i rapping    the    paper  nervously,   he 
continued  to  read  the  notice,  until  his  sight  failed 
to  discern  the  Icttern.     lie  llung  the  paper  from 
him,  and  when  he  ogain  lookrd  o round  the  joy- 
ous glow  of  sunlight  had  all  disappeared.     Xbe 
halo  of  friendlinesfi,  which  a  moment  before  had 
shone  on  the  strange  faees  ilifre,  was  changed  to 
the  dee})est  gloom.     Enfolding  darkness,  deepier 
than  that  of  the  grave,  closed  round  his  heart,  for 
he  fell  that  to  die  calmly  required  little  moi^  thau 
strength  of  nerve,  but  to  live, — oh,  to  live  !  did  it 
not  require  every  energy  of  the  soul?     How  then 
should  he  with  his  crushed  heart  bear  up  through 
a  long,  aimless,  objectless  existence  7     What  should 
he  live  for  ?     How  should  he  live  now  when  life*s 
inspiration  was  quenched  ?     Such  were  his  first 
wild  questionings,  in  this  struggle  with  destiny. 

There  are  uonie  hearts  which,  like  the  wind 
harp,  tremble  at  every  sigh,  respond  to  every 
passing  breeze  of  sentiment,  with  a  music  as 
sweet  and  as  traiiMent.  There  arc  others,  to  all 
outward  seeming  cold  and  indiHerent,  who  sit 
wailing  and  praying  with  instinctive,  mysterioua 
hope,  until  some  destined  hand  touches  the  chords, 
and  the  music  of  the  great  song  of  life  fills  the 
soul  to  overflowing.  Wont,  sorrow  and  misery 
may  besiege  the  temple  where  that  music  is  ring- 
ing, but  they  en n not  reach  it,  they  cannot  silence 
it.  No,  death  himsrlf  cannot  destroy  it.  But 
when  the  hand  that  has  waked  such  a  soul  to 
music  is  withdtawn,  when  such  a  soul  sees  ita 
hoi)e  go  down  inio  darkness,  the  ivi'ulsion  is 
dreadful. 

Cecil  knew  nothing  of  tlic  circuniBtanccs  of  this 
marriage.  He  did  not  wish  to  know  them.  He 
only  knew  that  Edith  was  lo?t  to  him,  and  like  all 
those  who  feel  most  deeply,  chose  to  sufler  in 
silence.  He  returned  to  his  home  and  his  mother, 
fondly  hoping  ilint  with  her  he  mi«^ht  find  rest. 
But  he  could  not  remain  there.  His  life  of  thought 
and  feeling  wu.s  made  desolate.  The  animating 
impulse  wo.s  gone.  The  light  hnd  vanished  from 
his  ideal  world ;  for  the  bright  reality  once  found, 
dreams  cease  to  satisfy  i  s.  Edith  could  be  noth- 
ing to  him  now,  yet  her  imnge  continued  to  haunt 
his  soul.  He  did  not  blame  her,  for  he  believed 
himself  the  dupe  of  his  own  imagination.  Seeking 
to  flee  from  himself  and  ihe  world,  he  departed  on 
a  western  tour,  alike  indifl'erent  to  every  place, 
and  only  wi£^hing  in  the  morning  that  it  was  even- 
ing, and  in  ihe  evening  that  it  wns  morning.  Spring  1 
returned,  and  with  it  came  a  more  soothing  mem-    ^ 
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ory  of  the  past.  He  felt  an-  irresistible  longing  to 
visit  Ormdole  once  more,  and  turning  aside  from 
the  route  which  he  had  marked  out  for  the  sum- 
roeri  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  one  lovely  after- 
noon in  May  stood  again  on  the  sun-flecked  sward 
beneath  Edith's  favorite  oak. 

WoodSi  flowers,  brooks  and  birds  still  lifted  up 
their  voices  in  the  eternal  anthem  of  thanksgiving, 
but  that  music,  which  one  short  year  ago  had  fllled 
his  heart  with  gladness,  now  rang  through  its 
deserted  chambers  mournfully,  raourtifully  ! 

PART      V . 

The  hopes  of  the  physicians  were  realised. 
Once  more  amid  those  sights  and  sounds  which 
she  loved  so  well,  Ediih  soon  began  to  grow  cnlm 
and  sane.  But  in  proportion  as  her  mind  recov- 
ered, her  physical  powers  failed.  The  rose  on  her 
cheek,  which  but  a  few  months  previous  was  deli- 
cate as  the  first  faint  blush  of  morning,  gradually 
folded  u}!  its  leaves,  and  now  lay  there  like  a 
bright,  red  rose  bud,  its  brilliant  hues  contrasting 
fearfully  with  the  death-like  paleness  of  her  coun- 
tenance. 

She  knew  that  she  was  gradually  dying,  yet  was 
ever  cheerful,  though  for  long  hours  silent  and 
thoughtful.  She  smiled  and  spoke  cheerfully 
when  Mrs.  Ilervy,  and  Eva,  who  had  accompanied 
her,  spoke  of  their  various  plans  for  the  summer, 
for  she  would  not  shut  out  the  light  of  hope  from 
their  hearts ;  but  with  her  uncle  she  spoke  calmly 
and  seriously  of  her  approaching  death. 

One  afternoon,  after  a  long  conversation  with 
him,  at  her  request  he  moved  the  sofa  on  which 
she  was  reclining,  nearer  the  open  window.  Half 
supported  in  his  arms,  her  eyes  roved  lovingly 
awhile  over  the  green  earth,  and  became  fixed  on 
the  blue,  immeasurable  arch  above  her,  with  an 
earnestness  and  intensity  as  if  she  would  pierce  its 
mysterious  silence,  and  see  more  clearly  the  path 
which  she  so  soon  must  travel, — the  unseen  path 
by  which  souls  pass  away  from  sorrow  and  dark- 
ness here,  and  go  into  the  infinite  regions  to  be 
forever  at  home  amid  the  harmonies  of  heaven. 

The  dew  of  evening  began  to  fall,  and  though 
loath  to  disturb  her  silent  musings,  her  uncle  arose 
to  close  the  window.  As  he  carefully  arranged 
her  pillows,  she  suddenly  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  pointed  with  breathless  "eagerness  to  a 
form  now  coming  up  the  gravel  walk,  while  a 
blush  like  the  rosy  glow  of  evening  flitted  across 
her  pale  features. 

**  Cecil  Allen !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hcrvy.  "  What 
brings  him  here  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  uncle,''  she  answered,  as  the  tears 
sprang  from  the  o*erburdened  heart  to  her  eyes, 
"  but  I  have  felt  an  assurance  of  this.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  certain  that  we  should  meet  once 
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more  before  my  death.    Oh !  let  me  see  him  once 
more,  and  I  am  ready." 

«  6ut  Edith  " 

*'  I  must  see  him.  I  know  all  you  would  say. 
But  I  must  see  him.  I  am  dying,  and  before  I 
depart  I  must  hear  him  speak.  I  must  tell  him 
the  whole  truth.  I  am  dying,  and  I  will  not  now 
be  false  to  xhat  divine  la>^ which  has  united  us. 
My  life  has  been  crushed  under  a  dreadful,  dread- 
ful falsehood  ;  and  I  now  feel  that  truth  is  holy — 
too  holy  for  the  dying  to  trifle  with.  I  will  see 
him.  I  will  tell  him  the  truth.  No  deference  to 
falsehood  shall  prevent  me.  I  feel  that  the  angel 
of  death  is  very  near,  and  Cecil  must  come  to  me 
immediately.'* 

I  will  not  endeavor  to  portray  the  emotions  that 
began  to  work  in  the  heart  of  Cecil  Allen  when 
he  learned  that  the  sweet  flower  which  should 
have  brightened  the  jMithway  of  his  life,  which  he 
would  have  nurtured  so  willingly  with  his  heart's 
best  blood,  now  lay  crushed  and  faded,  and  so 
so<m  to  be  gathered  into  the  shenf  of  the  <'  Reap- 
er, Death.**  With  eager  yet  faltering  8t«ps  he 
followed  Mr.  Hervy  to  her  room. 

"  Edith  I  Edith  f**  were  the  only  words  he  could 
utter  as  he  knelt  by  her  side  and  clasped  her  out- 
stretched hands  in  his  own.  In  mournful  silence 
they  gazed  in  each  other's  eyes  and  read  each 
other*8  soul.  Then  he  knew  all  she  had  felt  and 
suffered.  Words  were  scarcely  needed  to  make 
the  revelation  clearer. 

Words !  words !  how  weak  is  their  power  to  tell 
the  experience  of  pain,  and  paint  the  soul's  strug- 
gle in  the  strong  hour  of  its  trial !  How  weak 
they  arc  as  a  medium  for  thoughts  which  wrestle 
with  eternal  Providence,  and,  in  prayer  for  light, 
wildly  turn  and  question  every  thing,  as  if  they 
would  compel  some  voice  to  break  the  deep  si- 
lence of  eternity. 

Cecil  had  felt  all  this,  and  oh !  how  keenly  he 
felt  it  now,  as,  pressing  her  hands  in  his,  he  bowed 
his  head  and  wept.  But  that  frail  girl,  whose 
hand  now  touched  the  veil  which  separates  the 
transient  from  the  eternal,  was  calm  and  collected. 
They  seemed  to  have  changed  characters. 

"  Do  not  sorrow  thus,  Cecil,  my  firiend,**  she 
said,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice.  "  Believe,  be  true, 
and  wait.  The  forms  of  society  divide  us  on 
earth,  but  eternal  truth  has  united  us, — yes,  uni- 
ted us  forever.  I  have  done  wrong.  I  have  failed 
to  receive  and  keep  truly  the  great  law  of  life.  I 
gave  my  hand  to  one,  when  my  soul  was  anoth- 
er's. But  I  acted  from  a  false  sense  of  duty  to  my 
father.  I  was  so  young  in  the  experience  of  life, 
my  consciousness  of  the  truth  was  so  imperfect, 
that  I  knew  not  well  what  I  did.  But  wisdom 
comes  by  trial,  and  I  soon  began  to  feel  all  the 
weight  of  the  crushing  falsehood  I  had  accepted. 
Daily  some  revelation  of  the  truth  has  appeared  to 
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enlighten  my  conacioomew,  nntil  at  last  the  dis- 
covery of  your  letter  drove  me  mad.  Cecil,  need 
I  say  how  deeply  I  have  Miflerrd?  One  hope, 
which  toon  grew  to  a  certainty,  bat  of  late  filled 
my  aonl.  1  hove  had  an  inward  aasaranoe  that  I 
■hottld  not  die  withoat  aeeing  you  and  telling  you 
how  deeply  J  have  erred,  and  bearing  from  you 
the  words  of  forgivenes  for  her  who  baa  made 
yoor  life  desolate  ;  fat  I  believe^I  know,  Cecil — 
that  you  love  me,  and  that  where  a  soul  like  yours 
loves  once,  it  loves  forever.  Yes,  you  will  pardon 
me ; — we  shall  be  united  forever.    Is  it  not  so?** 

•*  Oh,  Ekiith,  Edith !  do  not  wpeak  thus.  Do  not 
talk  of  your  errors.  It  is  I  who  should  ask  for- 
giveness ; — I,  who  have  misapprehended  the  troth. 
Oh !  speak  not  of  dying — but  no,  I  may  not,  can- 
not bid  you  live.    Alas !  why  did  we  ever  part  V* 

"  No,  Cecil,  yoQ  cannot  wish  me  to  live.  But 
sorrow  not  over  the  pasL  It  returns  not  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  future,  for  that  is  ours.  I  feel 
that  death  wilt  soon  remove  the  barrier  which  cir- 
comstances  have  placed  between  us.  Oh !  if  we 
had  a  clearer  sense  of  immortality,  if  we  believed 
in  the  future  life  more  traly  and  earnestly,  we 
should  not  so  often  spesk  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  us  as  the  lost.  They  are  not  lost  ^not 
even  absent ;  at  least  not  wholly  absent.  What 
can  wholly  part  those  whom  a  true  and  holy  tie 
has  made  one  7  Had  we  eyes  to  pierce  the  veil 
which  makes  the  world  of  spirits  invisible,  sU 
around  the  ways  of  life  we  should  see  ministering 
spirits, — bright  angel-forms,  with  loving  eyes, 
from  which  death  has  stolen  nothing  but  the 
tears,  who  unceasingly  keep  watch  over  those 
they  loved  on  earth." 

"  Yes,"  she  continued,  while  her  lace  seemed  to 
become  radiant  with  visions  of  the  bright  and 
beautiful  land  whose  light  wos  even  now  begin- 
ning to  break  upon  her ;  "  yes,  Cecil,  I  go  before 
you  alone,  but  I  will  ever  he  with  you,  not  merely 
as  a  memory,  bnt  as  a  presence.  I  shall  be  ever 
with  you  as  n  presence  in  that  world  which  lies 
d*»ep  in  your  heart, — that  world  whose  joys  and 
sorrows,  infinite  hopes  and  infinite  longings,  may 
never  be  revealed  to  thow  who  are  not  at  home 
in  it.  And  I  will  be  witli  you  a  ministering 
spirit.  For  who  in  the  land  of  the  blessed  has 
such  right  to  claim  this  ministry  ?  Yes,  I  shsll 
be  permitted  to  come,  for  my  soul  first  found  life 
when  I  began  to  love  you  so  infinitely.  Oh, 
will  you  not  believe  in  the  future,  wnit  calmly 
the  appointed  time,  and  feel  that  I  am  ever  with 
you,  ever  yours?" 

Before  Cecil  could  reply,  she  fainted  from  over* 
excriicn,  and  fell  back  on  the  pillows  insensi- 
ble. Scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  did,  Cecil 
raisrd  her  in  bis  armS|  and  prfsned  her  convul- 
sively tv  his  bo«t>m,  while  Mr.  n?*rvy  sought  the 
necess&ry  nsiorj'.ivfs.      .Slowly   bIic   opened  her 
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eyes  and  gazed  intently  in  his  foce,  ma  if  she 
would  impress  more  deeply  on  her  heart  every 
lines ment  of  that  expressive  countenance.  Then 
pointing  to  the  gushing  sun- light  which  at  that 
moment  streamed  into  the  room,  as  a  dark  ckwd 
moved  away  firom  tiia  setting  sim^ — ^  £wn  so," 
she  momured,  •*  lee  the  light  of  fiutfa  and  hope 
glow  throogh  yoor  soul's  darkness.** 

His  voice  trembled  as  he  repikd,  "  God  grant  u 
may  be  so,  Edith,  my  beloved.  It  shall  be  n. 
The  sun  of  my  life  will  set  in  your  grave.  Ob,  i: 
will  be  dark,  dark!  But  I  will  believe  and  i«a... 
I  will  feel  thy  preasnee  and  thy  ministry.  Tbr 
stars  of  inemoiy»  &ith  and  hope,  will  li^ht  tbr 
dreary  pathway,  and  like  the  sur  of  the  naiiviij. 
guide  me  onward  and  onward  until,  amid  the 
'brightness  of  the  everlasting  light,'  I  am  per- 
mitted to  embrace  thee,  in  that  land  idiere  darii- 
ness  is  no  more.*' 

A  faint  smile  of  happiness  passed  over  the  fore 
of  Exiith,  aa  he  ceased  speaking.  A  conviil5i%^' 
tremor  ran  through  her  frame,  and  then  she  lay 
silent,  still,  and  pale.    Death  had  come. 

Years  have  gone  by,  ond  the  little  village  ot 
Ormdale  is  still  there,  with  its  musical  little  rivrr. 
beautiful  as  ever.  The  parsonage  is  still  the  ann.r. 
All  around  it  is  unchanged,  save  that  the  lnxaiii:'it 
shade  treea  lift  their  green  heads  some  feet  nearer 
the  blue  heaven,  and  the  grape  vine  over  the  study 
wiudow,  from  a  supple  shoot  has  become  a  wiJ'* 
spread  mass  of  branches  and  foliage.  A  few  u 
the  old  sycamores  which  obstracted  the  view  oi 
the  grave  yard  have  been  cut  away.  Every  even- 
ing at  sunset,  a  face,  which  is  neither  sorrowt  ' 
nor  glad,  but  full  of  calm  hopefulness,  may  be  sr^^n 
looking  fi'om  the  atudy  window  to  the  green 
mound  with  its  white  tombstone,  on  which  rrs:< 
the  pointed  shadow  of  the  old  church  spire.  It  i<: 
the  face  of  Cecil  Alien,  and  that  mound  is  the  U'M 
visible  **  foot  print  '*  of  Edith  Fairlie.  He  is  now  li  > 
pastor,  for  Mr.  Hervy  has  bt'en  deod  severul  yeai<. 
For  a  time  Cecil  found  it  very  dark,  while  !^ 
struggled  w^iih  his  sorrow.  But  calmness  cnr..*^, 
and  heaven-eyed  patience  taught  him  stren^iit, 
though  he  was  not  what  he  had  been, — not  \\\.a 
he  would  hove  l)een,  had  Edith  been  pennitted  to 
live  and  be  altogether  his  own  on  earth. 

How  could  he  bs  the  rame  without  the  viisj^'.e 
ministry  of  one  so  loved,  so  neceFs.ary  to  the  tu  i 
development  of  his  higher  and  better  life?  Th** 
tree  which  the  lightning  has  riven  may  contin  ««•  to 
live  and  put  forth  leaves. 

So  Cecil  lived,  with  a  cheerful  look  for  ili..^* 
around  him,  and  foithful  in  all  the  dntirs  tn  !•"« 
station,  for  which  the  discipline  of  life  had  givca 
him  peculiar  qualifiootiona. 

He  is  not  alone.  Erlith  comes  to  him  as  a  Diin- 
iftoring  f«pirit.  He  will  tell  yoj  that  he  hes  to'sci  a 
of  hfr  pr«»4<nce,  thai  Rometinu'S  iven  hor  f'lci-   m.l 
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fonn  are  Tirible.  But  no,  he  will  not  say  ao  to  a 
stranger,  for  he  seldom  speaks  of  her  to  bis  most 
intimate  iiiend. 

I  know  it  has  been  said  that  men  have  died 
and  worms  have  fed  on  them«  hot  not  for  lore. 


Many,  in  their  wisdom,  ridieole  the  idea  of  a  bro- 
ken heart.  Such  persons  must  be  very  poorly  ac- 
quainted with  their  own  being.  Either  they  have 
never  felt  very  deeply,  or  they  are  altogether  un- 
conscious of  the  power  of  what  they  do'  feeL 
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Tac  tamnier  morn  doth  greet  tb««  ohserlly, 
Stmm  of  my  fiithen !    From  th*  thadod  dell 
Where  in  thy  highland  cradle  thoa  didct  take 
The  little  water-cup  to  thankfiilly ; 
From  erery  nniiiBg  rill,  on  to  the  leeae 
Of  thy  r^oieing  bridal  with  the  aea, 
Where  inowy  eaih  from  many  a  region  hear 
Thy  nuptial  dowry,  thou  beet  hdd  thy  way, 
A  eomlbrter  and  blening. 

Full  and  &ir 
Thou  Katteieet  hountiei  o*er  thy  verdant  binks, 
Ae  though  thou  ne*er  hadst  known  a  time  of  need, 
Or  penury.    Yet  I  remember  well, 
When  last  I  law  thee  in  adrenity. 
Winter  had  ehoined  thee  long,  and  Urdy  Spring 
Shrank  ai  the,  whisperiog,  warned  thy  mighty  heart 
To  wake  and  free  itself.    No  trampled  realm 
Came  to  iti  battle-hour  more  valiantly. 
Thy  priton-doon  were  broken  at  the  rush 
And  hollow  murmur  from  thy  troubled  depths, 
As  fettered  Samsoo,  with  his  bbaven  locks. 
Crumbled  the  temple  culumns  and  overthrew 
Phi1lstia*s  mocking  lords. — 

Block  after  block 
Of  thick-ribbed  ice  disparted,  and  the  shores, 
Piled  high  whh  rugged  masses,  told  how  strong 
Thy  struggle  with  the  tyrant.    Stdl  in  pain. 
And  wearily,  thou  wrought*st  thy  toilsome  way. 
Like  one  who  hath  a  heavy  work  to  do, 
Ere  he  may  take  his  rest. 

I  scarce  can  think 
Thou  art  the  same  that,  now  at  liberty. 
And  in  the  fuloees  of  thy  wealth,  dost  mark 
Thy  course  with  benefactions. 

Af  we  press 
Upward,  thy  current,  with  its  azore  tint, 
Mottied  by  silver  clouds  and  fringed  with  greon. 
In  ripplee  and  in  shadows  muUiform 
Flows  on  in  beauty.    Now  and  thca  a  raft 
Of  timber  strongly  bound,  the  sturdy  growth 
Of  our  far  northern  hills,  comes  drifting  down, 


Shaping  it9  lonely  voyage,  or  the  boat 
That  soometh  sail  and  oar,  with  flying  wheel 
Furroweth  thy  startled  flood. 

The  bending  trees 
Adjust  their  bmnchee  by  thy  mirrored  tide, 
As  won  our  mother,  from  the  crystal  eye 
Of  Edeh*s  lake,  the  knowledge  of  her  eh<rms.  * 

A  blight  is  on  the  sycamores !    Yon  grove. 
That  erst  in  healthful  msgesty  aspired, 
Burecaseth  flt>m  good  works,  and  stretcheth  out 
Uneightly,  withered  arms.    From  dripping  rocks 
CVmJ,  trickling  waters  bothe  the  moes-clad  roots ; 
The  healing  sunbeams  woo  them  ;  the  fond  vine 
Creepe  up  and  clasps  them  in  her  clustering  arms, 
Teaching  them  how  to  love ;  while  at  their  Ibet 
Tlie  glowing  kalmia  opea  its  waxen  breast 
As  if  in  sympathy ; — bot  ail  in  vain. 
Death  worketh  at  their  heart,  and  *mid  the  embeaee 
Of  loving  nature  sullenly  they  stand, 
A  bare  and  blackened  wreck. 

How  sweet  to  glide 
Along  these  winding  shores,  »o  richly  green. 
Where  *mid  his  corn-clad  fields  the  farmer  toils, 
AjmI  village  after  village  lifts  its  spire 
In  freedom  and  in  plenty. 

Now  we  reach 
The  *'  Old  Bay  State,**  the  mother  of  us  all 
Who  in  New  England  boast  to  have  oor  birth, 
And  look  through  storms  of  revoluti;jn  back 
To  Plymouth  rock ; 

Fair  heritage  she  hath 
From  mountain  fhstoess  on  to  ocean-shore. 
And  groweth  beautiful  with  age,  and  strong 
In  her  sons*  strength. 

Cod  bless  her,  and  the  realms 
That  cluster  round  her  border,  and  the  streams 
That  through  her  bosom  flow  ;  and,  most  of  all. 
Thee,  glorious  rirrr,  o'er  whose  brenst  wo  rail 
This  summer's  day,  and  tune  ciir  mie  song. 
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Bo^tA  was  by  no  means  mn  of  her  wajr,  for  she  hod 
noted  notliing  when  she  came  but  Kllen  Vaughn. 
We  never  know  o^ir  own  resources  lill  necessity 
moulds  (hem  into  a  spade,  and  puts  it  into  our 
hands,  bidding  us  work.  Roffi  Warner,  the  timid, 
delicate,  thoughtless  child  that  had  scoroe  ever  been 
allowed  to  use  her  own  judgment  even  in  the  se* 
lection  of  a  riband  for  her  hair,  lost  in  the  dork  of 
evening,  in  a  spot  given  up  to  wretchedness,  if  not 
to  vice  !  But  Ron  was  scarce  alarmed — her  mind 
was  pre-OGC«pied.  Now  and  then  riie  paused  at 
&  corner  in  embarrassment ;  then  she  would  renew 
h«r  speed, -and  press  onward,  taking  care  to  observe 
a  course  which  she  knew  led  into  a  more  familiar 
part  of  the  city.  By  this  means  she  avoided  losing 
herself  among  obscnre  turns  and  windings,  and, 
although  she  waft  taking  a  long  way  home,  she 
was  soon  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  her  plan  by 
finding  herself  on  well  known  ground.  As  soon  as 
Rosa  Warner  reached  home  she  proceeded  to  the 
parlor  and  was  delighted  to  find  her  father  alone. 

"  You  recollect  that  pink  barege,  papa  ?  **  she 
said  crossing  her  hands  on  his  shoulder. 

**  Yes,  I  have  cause ;  it  spoiled  my  daughter's 
face  for  a  whole  doy." 

**  Because  I  had  set  my  heart  on  it,  and  was  so 
disappointed.  But  no  matter  about  it,  now — I 
want  to  ask  you  something  else ,  pa  pa.  Would  you 
give  me  the  mon&y  that  it  would  cost — ^would  yoo 
give  me  five  dollars,  if  you  knew  that  I  would  put 
it  to  a  good  use?" 

*'  I  could  not  know,  my  daughter,  that  you  would 
put  it  to  a  good  use,  without  being  told  what  you 
propose  doing  with  it.  Misses  with  short  frocks," 
he  added,  tapping  her  chin  playfully,  "arc  no  good 
judges  in  these  matters.**  Tears  came  into  the  lit* 
tie  girl's  eyes  and  they  were  not  unobserved  by  the 
father.  He  put  his  arm  about  her  and  drew  her 
to  his  knee. 

"How  now,  Rosa?  have  you  such  a  very  hard 
father  that  you  cannot  tell  him  your  little  secrets  ? 
Now  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  your  discretion 
that  I  promise  you  the  money  before-hand,  and  you 
must  have  enough  confidence  in  my  desire  to  grati- 
fy you  to  tell  me  all  about  your  little  project — it  is 
a  nice  one,  I  dare  say.' 
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*'It  may  not  be,  papa — ^perhaps  it  is  wroo^, 
but—*' 

**  Then  tell  me,  and  I  will  help  you  judge." 

Rosa  hesitated.  She  had  full  confidence  in 
her  father's  generosity  and  goodness  of  heart ;  bat 
then  she  knew  that  he  was  strict  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  there  was  a  crime  in  the  wsy 
which  she  could  not  hut  look  upon  with  abhorrence. 
How  much  more  severely  then  might  her  fiither, 
not  seeing  the  palliitingcircumBtancesa»she  could 
see  them,  judge  of  tbs  matter. 

'*  Indeed,  papa,  there  is  something  that  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  tell  even  you ;  if  it  concerned 
myself  I  would — ^you  know  I  always  have  done  so ; 
but  this—*' 

"  I  am  sorry  people  should  butden  my  little  giri 
with  their  secrets." 

**  Nobody  has.  All  I  krjow  is  partly  by  accident, 
partly  my  own— fiinlt.  But  papa,  allow  roe  to  tell 
you  a  little  and  do  not  ask  me  to  speak  plainer. 
Five  dollars,"  and  Rosa  now  spoke  quick  and  fer- 
vidly, while  her  eye  avoided  her  father's,  her  cheek 
flushed,  and  her  lij)  quivered — "  Five  dollars  will 
save  a  poor  sick  family  from  misery,  from  disgrace. 
Perhaps  they  are  ^nol  worthy — I  do  not  know — 
but  they  need  it — they  are  suflfering — will  you  give 
it  to  me, papa?" 

Closely  closed  the  nmifl  about  the  excited  daugh- 
ter, and  the  fa  therms  voice  was  not  quite  clear  sa 
he  inquired,  '*  Why  not  go  to  your  mother, 
Rosa  ?  " 

"  I  catmot — there  are  good  reasons  why  I  can-^ 
not.     May  1  have  the  money,  papa?** 

*'  These  secrets  ore  bad  things,  my  dear,  but — I 
will  trust  you." 

"  No  !  do  not  trust  me  !  **  exclaimed  the  child, 
vehemently.  "  Wfiat  I  do  nioy  be  wrong — I  am 
afraid  it  is.  Do  not  tntst  me — think  nothing  about 
it  either  way — forget,  dear  papa,  that  you  have 
given  me  this  money." 

The  father  shook  his  head  doubtingly,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  drew  forth  the  note  and  put  it  into 
her  hand. 

'*  One  more  favor,  papa  ;  may  this  be  a  secret 
between  as  two  ?  ** 

"  Rosa,  I  do  not  approve  of  these  secrets — hon- 
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est  people  never  have  them.  Your  mysteries  do 
not  please  me  at  all ;  and  I  cannot  encourage  or 
tolerate  them — they  begin  with  this,  and  with  this 
they  must  end." 

*'  They  shall,  papa ;  but,  if  yon  knew  all,  you 
would  not  blame  me,  at  least  ** 
'  "  I  do  not  blame  you,  my  dear ;  I  do  not  doubt 
your  motiyes ;  but  I  must  not  allow  you  to  contract 
bad  habita  Manosnvring  to  do  good  is  manosn- 
vring  still ;  and,  where  so  much  machinery  is  ne- 
cessary, the  end  seldom  justifies  the  means.  It 
takes  an  old  head  io  carry  a  secret,  a  very  old  one 
— ^mine  is  less  black  than  it  was  once ;  but  it  is  not 
old  enough  to  be  so  burdened  yet  And  yours — 
why  these  pretty  ringlets  are  a  strange  wig  for  one 
knowing  in  the  ways  of  the  worid — ^they  should  not 
cover  a  brain  given  to  plotting  and  colouring." 

"  PUpa,  yon  mistake  me  altogether ;  I  have  not 
looked  for  a  secret,  but  it  came  to  me ;  and  now  I 
do  what  seems  to  me  beat  I  shall  never  be  deceit- 
ful, I  know  I  never  shall.  If  every  mysteiy  vexes 
me  like  this,  I  am  sure  I  shall  avoid  another." 

"So  be  it,  my  child." 

'<  Thank  you,  dear  papa,**  and,  leaving  a  kiss  on 
both  cheeks,  Rosa  slid  from  her  father's  knee,  and 
left  the  apartment  Gtaining  the  hall  she  paused  a 
moment,  for  there  were  voices  in  the  beck  sitting- 
rbono  ^^  she  caught  a  word  or  two  that  told  her 
the  note  had  been  missed. 

What  was  to  be  done  now?  The  last  moment 
spent  with  her  ftther  had  rained  her  plan ;  and 
now  that  the  discovery  had  been  made,  of  what  use 
was  the  note  she  had  obtained  to  replace  the  lost 
one  ?  The  firank  acknowledgment  of  the  existence 
of  a  secret,  that  had  succeeded  so  well  with  her 
father,  would  be  entirely  useless  here ;  for  Mrs. 
Warner  would  never  rest  until  the  whole  was 
thoroughly  investigated.  Rosa  was  about  giving 
up  all,  and  going  back  to  the  parlour,  when  the 
thought  of  poor  Ellen  Vaughn,  the  confiding  brother, 
the  sick  mother  and  the  hungry  little  girls,  came 
freshly  into  her  mind  ;  and  she  resolved  to  make 
one  more  efibrt.  Reaching  the  door  she  again 
paused  ;  for  she  felt  her  limbs  shake  and  knew  by 
the  chill  which  passed  over  her  frame  that  she 
must  be  very  pale.  She  stood  for  a  moment  striv- 
ing for  composure,  and  then  pushed  open  the  door. 
The  moment  she  entered  one  of  her  cousins  gli- 
ded up  to  her,  and  with  consternation  depicted  on 
her  face  whispered,  "  what  think  you,  Rosa,  aunt 
has  lost  a  five  dollar  note." 

"  She  left  it  in  an  unsafe  place,'*  obwrved  Miss 
Rosa,  with  well-feigned  carelessness,  and  eleva- 
ting the  note  above  her  head. 

"  Rosa  Warner ! "  exclaimed  the  lady,  sternly, 
and  with  one  of  her  withering  glances,  "where 
learned  you  to  practice  tricks  on  your  mother! 
Go  to  your  room ! " 

Rosa  turned  without  a  word,  and,  bunting  Into 
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tears  before  she  "reached  the  hall,  hurried  up  the 
stairs  and  threw  herself,  sobbing,  on  her  own  bed. 
Her  rtut  had  succeeded  well,  but  she  had  incurred 
the  anger  of  her  mother,  and  her  conscience  told 
her  that  she  deserved  it  all,  and  more.  "I  am 
deceitful ! "  she  repeated  to  herself  more  than  a 
dozen  times  that  night,  and  over  and  over  she  re- 
solved to  confess  the  whole  the  very  next  morning. 
But  when  morning  really  came,  it  brought  quite  a 
different  state  of  feeling.  Mrs.  Warner  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  afiair  of  the  last  evening ;  and 
Rosa,  persuaded  that  she  had  saved  the  poor  girl 
from  ruin,  did  not  regret  the  means  she  had  taken 
to  accomplish  it  She  felt  some  fiutterings  of  heart 
when  eight  o'clock  drew  near ;  and  started  every 
time  the  door-bell  rang,  glancing  from  the  window 
to  see  if  she  could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  black  bon- 
net ;  but  eight  passed,  and  nine  came  and  passed, 
and  no  semstress  appeared.  Mrs.  Warner  grew 
impatient;  for  though  not  pleased  with  Ellen 
Vaughn's  face,  she  was  obliged  to  own  that  in  the 
use  of  the  needle  she  combined  celerity  and  skill. 
Ten  came  round,  and  still  no  Ellen  Vaughn. 

'*  She  must  be  ill,"  suggested  Rosa,  "  may  I  go 
and  see,  mamma  7  " 

"  You  will  not  know  where  to  find  her. 
Rosa  blushed — ^here  was  another  concealment. 
"  Robert  might  go  with  me ;  yon  sent  him  home 
with  Miss  Vaughn  once." 

'*  True,  Robert  can  go,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  need  of  your  going." 

'*  But  if  they  should  need  assistance,  mamma  ?    It 

seems  so  much  kinder  for  one  of  the  family " 

"  You  have  taken  a  strange  fancy  to  that  girl," 
observed  Mrs.  Warner. 

"  She  seems  so  unhappy  ! "  murmured  the  cjiild  ; 
but  it  was  the  starting  tear,  not  the  words,  that 
pleaded  her  cause  with  her  mother. 

**  You  have  yet  a  great  deal  to  learn,  my  dear," 
said  the  proud  woman,  tenderly,  "but  still  this  girl 
may  be  in  want — ^her  mother  may  be  worse,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  your  going  to  see.  Get  your 
bonnet,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  fill  a  basket 
for  Robert  to  carry.  We  should  neven  visit  the 
poor  without  taking  some  comforts  with  us." 

Mrs.  Warner  did  not  always  think  that  comforts 
comprised  only  the  things  that  could  be  stowed 
away  in  a  basket ;  but  for  her  prejudices  she  would 
have  gone  herself  to  look  after  Ellen  Vaughn  ;  and 
when  her  heart  was  enlisted  no  human  being  was 
ever  more  completely  mistress  of  the  whole  vocab- 
ulary of  consolation  than  she. 

Strange  emotions  were  swelling  in  the  heart  of 
pretty  Rosa  Warner  as  she  tripped  along  beside 
the  good-natured  serving-man,  for  she  thought  of 
the  evening  previous,  when  Ellen  Vaughn  reeled 
over  the  pavement  before  her ;  and  she  wondered 
what  good  people — ^what  her  father  and  mother 
would  think  of  her,  if  they  knew  she  had  been  ac- 
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iry  to  A  theft.  It  made  her  thudder,  tnd  she 
resolved  not  to  think  of  it.  Then  the  convenation 
at  the  foot  of  the  stain  came  back  to  her,  word  by 
word  ;  and  she  wished  that  her  mother  could  have 
beard  it,  believing  that  if  she  could  she  would  for- 
give and  pitj  poor  Ellen  Vaughn.  The  clapboards 
rattling  at  eadi  puff  of  air,  the  useless  shutters  and 
the  broken  stairs  were  not  new  to  Rosa ;  and  when 
Robert  turned  and  asked  her,  <*  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  like  it,  Miss  t ''  she  only  answered  with  a 
shudder. 

Robert  inquired  of  a  poor  woman  at  the  top  ot 
the  stain  for  Mn.  Vaughn's  room,  and  was  shown 
up  a  rickety  back-stair-case,  the  old  crone  mutter- 
ing as  she  hobbled  on  before  them, 

"  It's  but  a  narry  room  the  puir  crathur  *11  be 
afther  bavin*  whin  the  sun  is  doon,  an'  a  deal  nigher 
God's  airth  than  this  ould  garret,  I'm  a  thinkin ! " 

Rosa,  though  startled,  had  no  time  to  ask  an 
f  jcplanation,  for  the  old  woman  stopped,  and  point- 
ing with  her  staff  toward  a  half  opened  door,  hob- 
bled back*  the  way  she  came. 

*'Uush,  Robert!"  whispered  the  child,  putting 
her  finger  to  her  lip  ;  and,  stepping  lightly  forward, 
she  stood  unobserved  in  the  opening.  I  nobserved 
-»for  who  wss  there  to  observe  her?  On  a  mis- 
erable couch,  spread  of  straw  and  rags  upon  the 
bare  floor,  lay  tlie  figure  of  a  woman^  The  cheeks 
were  sunken  and  the  muscles  rigid ;  weights  were 
laid  upon  the  closed  eyes  to  keep  down  the  lids ; 
the  chin  was  bound  up  by  a  folded  kerchief;  and 
the  white  bony  hands  lay  as  they  had  been  placed, 
their  livid  tips  crossing  each  other  on  her  still  bo- 
som. The  mother  of  poor  EUlen  Vaughn  was  dead. 
Rosa  saw  it  at  a  glance ;  and  tean  filled  her  eyes, 
and  streamed  down  over  her  face  as  she  noted  a 
touching  exhibition  of  simple-hearted  affection. 
A  pale,  meagre-looking  child  was  kneeling  by  the 
bed-side,  trying  with  her  trembling  little  hand  to 
place  in  the  bosom  of  the  dead  a  single  rose  which 
she  had  just  broken  from  a  scraggy,  sickly  bush 
beside  her.  The  mother  had  probably  loved  that 
rose-tree,  and  smiled  on  the  little  bud  that  came 
like  a  sweet  messenger  to  cheer  her,  and  watched 
its  opening  from  day  to  day  with  an  interest  in* 
conceivable  to  those  who  have  never  been  walled 
up  in  the  prison  of  a  noisome  filthy  street,  in  the 
darkest  quarter  of  a  large  city.  The  child  too  had 
loved  it  \  and  she  gave  all  slic  had  to  give  when 
she  broke  that  cherished  stem.  A  little  one  still 
younger  sat  on  the  knee  of  £ilen  Vaughn,  ploying 
with  her  fast  falling  tears,  and  looking  into  her 
face  with  curious  interest. 

"  Be's  she  don  to  Dod,  sissy  ?  "  inquired  the  lit- 
tle prattler ;  *'  when  will  she  turn  back  agin  ?  *' 

Poor  Ellen  could  not  answer,  and  the  uncon- 
scious baby-orphan,  putting  her  thin,  blue  arms' 
about  her  neck,  said  softly,  «  don*t  ki,  sissy,  don't 
ki,  an'  I  wiU  Uss  Vu." 


\ 
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The  boy,  with  quivering  chin  and  swollen  eyes, 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  watching  his  aiMer's 
fond  movements  about  the  dead ;  and  when  she 
had  finished,  and  left  a  kiss  on  tlie  icy  fingers  and 
the  sunken  cheek,  he  pressed  both  hands  upon  his 
aching  forehead,  and,  with  a  loud,  sob-like  burst 
of  agony,  turned  away  and  coiled  himself  up  in 
the  farthest  comer  of  the  room. 

'^'We  are  loo  late,  Robert,"  whispered  Rosa 
Warner ; ''  go  and  tell  mother.** 

Robert  drew  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  hastily  acroes 
his  eyes,  and  hurried  down  the  stain,  while  Rosa 
twined  her  arms  with  those  of  the  little  one  on 
Ellen  Vaughn^d  knee,  and  whispered  such  words  as 
were  the  first  to  find  their  way  up  from  her  swell- 
ing heart. 

When  Mrs.  Warner  reached  the  house  of  deaih, 
she  foimd  the  semstress  fast  asleep  with  her  head 
resting  on  her  daughter's  lap,  and  the  three  child- 
ren gathered  around  Rosa's  feet,  listening  to  her 
words  of  soothing  and  encouragement  How  chan- 
ged did  Rosa  Warner  seem  within  the  last  three 
days !  How  exquisitely  had  the  pencil  of  sorrow 
ahaded  and  mellowed  down  her  beauty !  So 
thought  the  mother  as  she  gazed  upon  the  little 
ministering  angel ;  and  then  a  severe  pang  of  re- 
morse shot  to  her  heart  as  her  eye  fell  upon  the 
hollow,  death-like  face  between  her  child's  sooth^ 
ing  hands. 

*'Pour  Ellen  ii  asleep,  mamma,"  whispered  Rosa  ; 
"  she  has  not  closed  her  eyes  for  two  whole  nights 
and  ahe  ii  ahnost  worn  out  with  fatigue." 

John  hastened  to  bring  the  only  stool  the  gan^t 
could  boast ;  his  younger  sister,  a  glow  gf  gratiiude 
lighting  up  her  sad  face,  exclaimed,  *'  You  are  #» 
good!"  and  the  little  one,  nestling  both  of  her 
puny  hands  in  the  lady's,  looked  up  into  her  face 
and  began  telling  her  that  "  manuny  bad  doo  to 
Dod,"  never  to  "  tum  back  agin,"  but  that  she 
would  send  for  all  of  ihem  one  of  these  days,  and 
then  they  *'  Should'nt  be  hundry  any  more — never, 
never  " — so  "  sissy  "  said. 

Hungry,  poor  lisper !  That  the  grave  should  be  an 
infant's  hope !  Mrs.  Warner  promised  her  own 
heart  that  their  last  hour  of  suffering  from  hunger 
had  passed  ;  then,  taking  the  prattler  in  her  arms, 
she  called  the  boy  to  her  side  ;  and,  with  the  m'oat 
sympathetic  delicacy,  drew  from  him  revealing 
that  made  her  heart  ache.  He  told  her  how  they 
had  been  happy  beyond  the  sea ;  how,  in  on  evil 
hour,  his  &ther  sold  his  Utile  patrimony,  and  em- 
barked for  an  unknown  knd  ;  of  a  death  and  burial 
at  sea,  that  left  the  little  family  without  a  head, 
desolate  indeed ;  of  a  poor  woman  seeking  a  home 
in  a  strange  land,  followed  by  her  dependent  child- 
ren ;  of  the  daily  diminishing  of  their  alender  funds ; 
of  wakeful  eyes  and  anxious  bosoms  ;  of  the  grad- 
ual sinking  away  of  one  of  their  number,  and  the 
grave  opened  for  her  in  the  village  church-yard  ; 
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of  toil  tnd  sicknesB,  sickneas,  toil  and  team ;  then 
^  want  of  work,  followed  by  want  of  bread ;  the 
^  bitter  mockery  that  men  palm  off  for  sympathy ; 
hours  minated  by  woe  ;  the  almost  hopeless  cling- 
ing to  hope ;  of  vain,  impotent  struggles ;  and 
finally  the  ill-judged  removal  to  the  city.  The  boy 
stopped  there,  and  Mrs.  Warner,  glancing  around 
the  miserable  garret,  read  all  the  rest  but  too 
plainly.  Oh !  what  sacrifice  would  not  the  proud 
lady  have  made  to  be  able  to  live  over  again  the 
three  daye  since  she  had  first  seen  Ellen  Vaughn  I 
The  boy  had  told  her  of  a  previous  bereavement, 
and  she  now  inquired  where  they  had  buried  his 
sister.  He  (old  her  of  a  pleasant  graveyard  on 
the  shore  of  New-Jersey,  and  of  a  rose-bush 
that  he  had  planted,  and  his  mother  and  Nelly 
watered  and  trimmed ;  "  but,**  exclaimed  the  boy, 
with  a  passionate  sob,  "the  cannot  lie  there! 
They  will  put  my  mother  in  the  Potter's-field — 
they  will  not  leave  us  even  her  grave  !  Oh  !  that 
is  worst  of  all ! " 

Mrs.  Warner  assured  him  that  his  mother  should 
be  buried  in  the  spot  which  he  and  Ellen  should 
choose ;  and  when  Rosa  saw  the  boy's  moamful 
delight  J  she  coold  scarce  forbear  waking  the  sleeper 
to  whisper  the  same  consolation  in  her  ear.  But 
when  Ellen  at  last  did  awake  it  was  not  to  be  con- 
soled. At  sight  of  Mrs.  Warner  she  was  at  fint 
surprised ;  then,  overcome  by  shame  and  remorse, 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  crossed  arms ;  and  finally 
springing  to  her  feet  impetuously,  she  would  have 
revealed  the  whole,  but  for  a  whisper  from  Rosa. 
"  00  not  say  it  before  your  brother,  Ellen.*' 

The  girl  recoiled ;  and  her  limbs  -gradually  fiiil- 
ing  beneath  her,  she  sank  slowly  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  murmuring,  "  Then  you  know  it  all,  and  the 
children  will  know  it  and  despise  me.  Thank 
God !  my  mother  is  spared  this  I  But  whg  will 
care  for  the  children  ?  " 

"  Nobody  knows  it,*'  whispered  Rosa,  feelingly, 
*'  nobody  but  me  ;  and  you  must  not  tell — ^now,  at 
least.'* 

Mrs.  Warner  did  not  wonder  that  sight  of  her 
should  so  afiect  the  poor  semstr^ss  ;  and  she  now 
came  forward  and  spoke  kind  pitying  words  in 
those  tones  which  steal  so  soothingly  over  the 
aching  heart,  and  lull  the  perturbed  spirit 

In  less  than  a  week  a  pleasant  room  was  opened 
a  few  doois  from  Mrs.  Warner's  ond  filled  with 
flowers  and  choice  books  and  everything  agreeable 
to  a  cultivated,  simple  taste  ;  and  this  was  the 
home  of  the  orphans.  Not  that  they  were  paupers 
— their  busy  hands  returned  an  equivolent  for  all 
the  good  they  received:  the  power  to  use  their 


I  hands  was  all  that  had  been  given  them.  Jofaa 
>  was  sent  to  school  four  hours  in  the  day,  and  em- 
$  ployed  by  Mr.  Warner  the  remainder  of  the  time ; 
^  learning  constantly  lessens  of  indsstry  and  inde- 
I  pendence.  The  sister  who  had  cherished  the  rose 
so  fondly,  and  bestowed  it  so  touchingly,  had  plen- 
ty of  roses  now,  and  when  not  engaged  in  school 
she  glided  around  among  the  flowers  like  one  of 
their  own  sweet  selves.  The  little  one  talked  no 
more  of  going  to  heaven  to  avoid  being  ''hundxy," 
but  still  she  lisped  her  broken  prayers,  kneeEhg  m 
her  sister's  lap,  and  still  she  prattled  to  Mra  War- 
ner of  the  things  "  sissy  "  told  her,  sometimes  per- 
verting their  meaning  ludicrously,  aad  always  ap- 
pearing most  enchantingly  simple.  As  for  Ellen 
she  habitually  wore  a  look  of  sad  seriousness  far 
beyond  her  years ;  but  every  day  it  became  more 
and  more  mellowed  and  sweetened,  till  one  could 
scarce  wish  it  away.  It  required  but  few  words 
from  Mrs.  Warner  to  interest  several  ladies  in  the 
young  girl's  behalf;  and  from  that  time  she  never 
Mbked  employment,  and  consequently  never  lacked 
either  the  necessaries  or  a  moderate  share  of  the 
luxuries  of  life. 

And  did  Ellen  Vaughn  ever  aoknowledge  how 
much  more  miserable  she  had  mads  herself,  than* 
all  the  troubles,  and  sorrows,  and  privations  that 
had  been  heaped  without  measure  upon  the  heads 
of  those  she  loved  could  have  made  her?  and  was 
Miss  Rosa  Warner's  little  chain  of  deceptions  ever 
brought  to  light  Y  Ay,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  ; 
for  the  semstress  would  not  leave  her  miserable 
garret  until  the  darkest  corner  of  her  heart,  the 
darkest  leaf  of  her  life,  was  unfolded  to  her  bene- 
factress. And  Mrs.  Warner,  proud  woman  as  she 
was,  wept,  and  for  the  first  time  spoke  of  herself, 
declaring  that  %he  had  been  guilty  of  a  double 
crime — ^the  fault  was  entirely  hers.  And  Rosa  t 
Oh !  the  pink  bar6ge  was  only  a  tithe  of  her  re- 
wards ;  though  no  one  called  the  gifts  heaped  upon 
her  by  such  a  name.  And  how  much  more  atten- 
tion Mrs.  Warner  bestowed  upon  her  now !  how 
she  watched  every  movement  and  strove  to  read 
every  glance !  and  how  she  wondered  that  she  had 
ever  considered  the  little  lady  so  utterly  thought- 
less !  But  Rosa  Warner  was  thoughtless,  even  as 
the  morning  bird  that 

^^Frars  its  full  heart 
In>prafus»BtraJa8  of  nnpremeditated  art.*' 


That  is^  she  was  thoughtless  as  frir  the  head 
was  concerned,  but  her  little  heart  was  brimming 
over  with  heavenly  wisdom — a  wisdom  made  up 
of  love  and  joy. 
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Muaic!  divine  music!  celeftial  ▼iaiunt,  what 
were  life  withont  tliee  Y  a  duU|  plodding  ipace  of 
exiatenoei  directed  of  beauty — to  be  endured  rather 
than  eivjoyed.  MuMc!  from  that  eublime  period 
when  the  overture  to  the  grand  drama  of  creation 
waa  performed  by  the  orchestra  of  heaven,  thou 
hast  been  the  awakener  of  high  thoughts,  the  in- 
spirer  of  hope,  the  softener  of  care.  When  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  triumphed,  then  burst  forth  the 
song  of  Miriam.  When  the  spirit  of  madness  at- 
taclied  Saul,  what  could  soothe  him  save  the  gentle 
harp  of  David  1  With  the  sound  of  music  was  tl^ 
temple  of  Solomon  dedicated  ;  with  most  trium- 
phant music  was  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  an- 
nounced. That  the  Saviour  himself  used  music  in 
conducting  the  worship  of  his  disciples  we  have 
ample  proof,  as  mention  is  maae  of  his  having 
**  sung  a  hymn  "  with  them :  in  the  revelation  to 
St.  John,  in  which  he  was  introduced  into  the 
heavenly  regions,  he  heard  the  sound  of  '*  harpera 
harping  with  their  harps,"  and  a  multitude  of  voices 
in  holy  song. 

Let  us  hearken  to  the  "  Gloria  in  Ezcelsis  Deo,'* 
of  Pergolesi,  (that  early -fated  son  of  genius,  whose 
last  breath  went  forth  with  hia  aong,)  and  do  not 
our  spirits  rush  forward  to  join  in  the  rapturous 
chorus  of  angels, "  Glory  to  God  iq^he  Highest  7  " 
Let  us  listen  to  the  solemn  thunderings  of  that  in- 
spiration of  heaven,  Handel's  "  Hallelcuah  Chorus" 
as  its  halieli^ahs  re-echo  through  the  infinitude  of 
space,  and  do  we  not  indeed  feel  in  awe  and  trem- 
bling that  "  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  7  ** 
Or  to  that  sublime  aria  from  the  same  oratorio — 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  and  do  not 
our  hearts  swell  with  the  hope  that  when  "  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  *'  we  may 
be  with  him  in  joy  ?  In  simple  psalmody,  what 
effect  can  exceed  in  grandeur  that  of  Old  Hun- 
dretdh,  Dundee  or  St.  Thomas,  sung  to  the  doxo- 
logy  7  It  seems  ss  if  the  ransomed  on  earth  were 
answering  the  congratulations  of  the  "  multitude 
of  angels'*  around  the  throne,  and  our  thoughts 
fly  forward  to  that  happy  time  when  we  may  join 
in  their  never-ending  song ;  even  the  dead  are  to 
be  aroused  from  their  slumber  of  ages  by  music, 
awful  though  it  be — by  the  "  voice  of  the  archangel 
and  the  trump  of  God.** 

Muaic  may  be  dragged  in,  to  aid  by  its  fascination 
an  evil  object ;  but  we  deny,  a^rongly  and  uncompro- 
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miaingly  deny  that  in  itself  it  has  ever  been  con- 
ducive of  evil.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  villain  plot- 
ting a  Bcheme  of  robbery  or  murder  with  a  erne 
Cremona  under  his  chin  7  Or  breathing  vengeance 
against  an  enemy  Into  a  good  German  flute  7  And, 
as  everybody  knows,  even  to  perform  on  that  pop- 
ular instrument,  the  Jew's  harp,  a  happy  equanimity 
of  mind  &a  absolutely  necessary.  As  to  singing  in 
a  passion  it  is  out  of  the  question.  We  perfecdy 
agree  with  Shakspeare  when  he  saith — 

*'  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  straugems,  and  spoils.'* 

Consequently,  vice  versa, 

The  man  that  kath  mnsie  in  himself. 
Is  not  fit,  d&c  dec 

Gentle  bard  of  Avon,  we  bow  to  thy  illuminated 
judgment. 

Every  country  has  its  national  music,  sacred  to 
itself;  but  what  melodiea  can  ever  equal  in  pathoe 
the  Irish  and  Scottish  7  Yoa  may  thrill  the  soui 
of  an  Irishman  with  "  Gramachree,"  or  '*  Savonma 
Deelish  "  until  his  heart  throbs  and  his  eyes  moist- 
en  ;  and  you  miy  thrill  hia  soles  with  "  Patrick's 
Day,"  or  "  Paddy  Carey,"  until  the  pounding  of 
hia  brogues  on  the  clay  floor  of  his  cabin  may  be 
heard  nearly  a  mile  off.  Play  *'  Bruce's  Address  '*  on 
the  ba^ipe  for  the  gallant  and  true-hearted  Scot, 
and  in  imagination  he  will  buckle  on  his  claymore, 
and  to  the  aound  of  his  native  pibroch,  march  for- 
ward to  vengeance  on  the  invading  Southerner. 
The  enterprising  Yankee,  too,  can  whistle  far 
more  profitable  thoughts  to  the  tune  of"  Yankee 
Doodle "  than  to  any  other.  Murmur  in  the  ear 
of  the  Swiss  lus  "  Rans  des  Vachea,"  and  in  home- 
sickness  he  will  think  of  his  mountain  cot  Breathe 
a  gentle  air  of  Italy  to  one  of  her  wandering  sons, 
and  he  will  yearn  for  the  sunny  skies  and  vine- 
clad  hills  of  his  boyhood.  Waken  up  the  memo- 
ries of  the  aged  with  "  Auld  Lang-syne,"  or  **  John 
Anderson,"  and  they  will  wander  back  to  the  time 
when, 

"  We  twa  has  ran  about  the  braes. 
An  pu'd  the  gowans  fine." 

What  but  muaic  can  awaken  the  remembrances 
of  past  happiness?  What  but  music  the  solicc  ot 
the  aailor^iid  his  dreary  night-watches?  Or  what 
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more  the  delight  of  the  infant  than  a  nuneiy- 
rhyme  or  a  cradle  hymn  7 

If  we  walk  into  the  fields  and  woods,  on  a  bright 
day,  what  joyous  spirit  is  abroad  ? — ^the  spirit  of 
harmony.  We  hear  it  in  the  rustling  of  the  lofty 
elms— we  hear  it  in  the  sighing  of  the  sad  willow 
— we  hear  it  in  the  roaring  of  the  cataract — ^we 
hear  it  in  the  mormaring  of  the  rivulet — ^we  hear 
it  in  the  thonder  of  the  heavens — we  hear  it  in 
the  whispering  of  the  zephyr— we  hear  it  in  the 
singing  of  birds — from  the  lark  that  springs  to 
meet  the  son  in  his  coming,  to  the  lonely  nightin- 
gale that  warbles  her  song  to  the  moon — even  in 
the  hum  of  the  busy-bee,  and  the  chirp  of  the  fire- 
side cricket,  we  hear  thee,  all  pervading  spirit. 

Of  the  soul-stirring  aim  handed  down  to  us, 
through  succeeding  ages,  may  we  not  fancy  (and 
it  is  a  pleasure  so  to  fancy)  that  they  were  the 
parting  strains  of  many  a  son  of  song?  And  we 
have  many  examples  in  modem  times  of  the  last 
work  of  genius  being  the  best ;  it  seems  so  natural 
to  concentrate  the  whole  powers  of  expiring  nature, 
In  a  last  grand  effort,  that  may  be  worthy  to  leave 
to  posterity.  A  person  familiar  with  the  music  of 
Norma  can  scarcely  fail  to  recognise  in  some  of 
its  plaintive  and  passionate  strains  the  death- 
warblings  of  its  young  and  gentle  author.  The 
very  idea  of  using  such  airs  for^any  common  pur- 


pose, as  for  quadrilles,  is  a  species  of  wickedness 
and  perverted  judgment  such  as  no  person  of  soul 
could  think  of  For  quadrilles  forsooth  !  If  people 
toill  follow  the  intellectual  pursuit  of  capering,  in 
which  their  little  four-footed  brethren  of  the  forest 
far  excel  them,  why  must  they  force  music  to  lend 
its  countenance  to  their  sinful  wyte  of  time? 
Might  not  a  drum  serve  to  beat  the  measure  on  ? 
Few  dancers  will  notice  the  difference  ;  but  to 
deseonte  im  mch  a  manner  the  gems  of  Bee- 
thoven, Mozart  and  others  of  a  similar  class,  is 
grievous,  unpardonable.  Let  us  hope  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  music  will  be  appreciated  as 
it  ought  to  be,  and  treated  as  a  guest  of  no  mortal 
mould.  The  melodies  of  the  "  olden  time,"  both 
sacred  and  chamber,  should  be  fiuouliarised  to  the 
rising  generation,  and  the  present  race  of  negro 
airs,  with  their  low  and  demoralizing  doggerels, 
banished  from  all  society.  This,  in  itself,  is  an 
obgect  of  fiur  more  importance  than  might  be  at 
first  supposed.  A  wise  man  of  old  said,  "  Let  me 
make  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  the  laws." 

Music !  celestial  visitant !  So  familiarize  us  with 
thy  high  i^d  holy  language  in  this  lower  sphere 
that  we  may  be  the  more  purified  and  prepared  to 
join  in  the  *' new  song"  in  that  home  above,  from 
whence  thou  hast  thy  source. 


TEARS. 
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*'  Je«iM  wept. 


And  ihall  not  raorUili  wtp  for  thoM  they  love. 
And  kt  tU  liquid  fMlinf  fill  tlie  ayes, 

And  ease  the  bnitbeDed  tool,  and  flow,  to  proTe 
That  lov«  hw  deep  and  bU!d«n  mystsriet  1 

Or  ihall  we  fear  to  weep,  end  icon)  the  tear, 
And  piore  we*re  men,  yet  roan't  opinlooi  fear  ? 


The  poor  boy  died— died  in  an  open  boat— 
The  spirit  fled  and  left  the  poorer  clay  ; 

Our  oan  were  hmhed,  and  there  we  lay  afloat 
Just  where  the  **  Hudson  **  min^  with  the  "  Bay ;' 

And  there,  upon  my  brawny  ship-niate*s  (aoe, 
I  saw  the  tear-drope  tiiekle  down  apaoe  :— 


Yet  men  are  not  so  manly  as  they  seem, 
Nor  are  they  stoics  all  that  strive  to  be  ; 

*Tis  laek  of  independence  makes  them  dream 
That  love  and  tears  most  not  be  hold  and  free ; 

Bnt "  Jesus  wept  **  in  pobli»-y«s,  a  God 
GouM  weep  fer  lore  of  one  beneath  the  tod. 


Pun,  honest  tears !   Ah,  fold  ean  never  buy 
Sneh  preoiotts  drope  of  holy  sympathy ; 

Twaa  nature's  tribute— pure  as  the  blue  sky— 
The  elondlen  vauk  whieh  was  onr  canopy. 

And  who  would  check  them  1    Who  would  be  so  bold 
To  say  "  that  man  was  childish  f  *'— Moital,  hold  I 


I  had  a  ship- mate  once,  a  brawny  tar. 
And  rottf  h  in  speech,  but  tender  was  his  heart ; 

Another  stiip-mate  died,  and  died  afar 
From  home  and  friends.     Oh  it  was  hard  to  part 

With  all  he  loved  on  earth  and  see  no  tear 
From  ilither,  mother,  brother,  sister  dear ! 


I  would  not  give  the  feelings  of  that  hour 
For  one  whole  year  of  proud  ambition's  life ; 

I  would  not  give  those  tear-drops*  melting  power 
For  all  the  pomp  of  military  strife ; 

O  no  *  I  love  those  tears,  they  are  the  leaven 
Whieh  lift  our  souls  ftom  earth  away  to  heaven 
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Th«  ibadow  of  a  dNAm,  of  wfld 

fltruifi  lornHr,  eroMod  hor  foreboAd  hit, 
Por?iowli«  ipirita,  nMind  tho  ehUd, 

Wont  wftiUog  ovorjwWv. 
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k. 


LrrtLK  Mabers  mother  had  gone  long  sinoe  to  the 
great  fatherland  of  the  aniTene,and  the  child,  frail 
and  delicate  from  her  birth,  pined  for  the  aweet 
caresi  and  the  fond  imile  that  had  been  the  light 
and  the  bleasing  of  her  infant  hoan.  One  day  her 
father— -a  poor  woodman,  aad  and  weary  at  hie 
work — became  impatient  as  he  liatened  to  the 
moana  of  the  little,  discontented  girl,  who  lay  at 
his  feet  on  the  mo«,  with  her  blue  eyto  following 
the  clouds  that  floated  oyerhead,  as  if  aaking  of 
them  for  the  spirit  of  her  lost  mother.  There  was 
a  strange,  sad,  unearthly  charm  about  the  child— 
a  timid  earnestness  in  the  dark  eyes— «  grieved, 
but  sweet  and  tender  expresrion  on  her  lorely 
mouth,  which  touched  all  hearts.  Her  frir  hair 
was  beautiful  as  moon-light  and  made  a  sort  of 
misty  halo  round  her  face,  and  her  voice  was  an 
iEolian  harp,  plaintive,  pleading,  yet  passionate 
in  its  wondrous  and  even  musical  modulations.  , 

"  Hush  thee,  darling ! "  the  father  said,  ^  thy 
cries  disturb  my  soul." 

But  still  the  child  moaned  on. 

"  See,  love,  the  flowera  I  give  thee  I  thou  ahalt 
braid  a  garland  for  thy  head.*' 

But  the  child  wept  over  the  flowers,  and  cried — 
"  Mother !  mother !  come  down  and  deck  your 
Mabers  hair." 

"  Hush  thee,  sweet,"  the  father  said,  "  I  cannot 
bear  thy  Venn.** 

But  still  the  child  moaned  on. 

"  Look !  I  have  found  a  bird's  nest,  and  in  it 
are  three  little  ones— the  mother  bird  has  flown — 
take  it,  my  Mabel,  and  be  still ! " 

"  Mother,  sweet  mother !  Come  back  and  bless 
your  little  bird  !  She  cannot  sing  or  fly  without 
you.    Mother,  sweet  mother,  come  back  ! " 

And  still  the  child  moaned  on.    And  the  father, 

sad  and  weary,  beoeme  angry  at  last.    Still  and 

forever  fretting ! "  he  cried  in  a  momentary  pas- 

aion— '*  the  evil  spirit   take   thee,  peevish  child  ! 

Thou  makest  me  weary  of  ray  life." 

Instantly  he  felt  passing  him  a  mighty  rush  of 
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invisible  wings  through  the  air.  Then  there  was 
a  wild,  unearthly  ahriek  that  thrilled  the  Other's 
heart,  and  Mabel  vanished  from  his  bewildered 
sight. 

A  low,  musical  murmur  of  voices,  strangely 
sweet,  awoke  the  child  from  the  trance  into  which 
she  had  ^Uen,  when  the  tpiiit  bore  her  away. 
She  opened  her  eyes,  but  the  light  dazslcd  her, 
and  shutting  them  again,  ahe  lay  and  liatened  to 
the  song  which  innumerable  voices  were  warbling 
all  around. 

ftJr  sod  MffYowtnc  «bild, 

Roar  Um  Mmg  wo  sinf  thoo  I 
PloosBioo  brif  ht  nod  wild. 

Joyously  we*U  bftaf  thoo. 

WoaM'st  thon  ilonibor  doop  I 

Clouds  of  toft  ▼ormillion, 
Cartoinfaif  all  thy  tloo|>. 

Dmpo  ihy  light  pavilioa. 

Fairy  %rhio  woMI  bring. 

In  a  eharmod  ohalieo  ; 
Mnsie  twoot  •hall  ring 

Throof  h  thy  f  oldon  palaea. 

Boll  iBoUaa  nolai, 

From  oar  air-h«r|w  Moaliag, 
Bvory  tooo  that  floats, 

Boom  fond  Uwnght  lovoaliog. 

Would*rt  thon  f  ally  rida  1 

Btaedi  of  ■pirit-Are, 
Rich  in  grace  and  prtdi^ 

Wait  thy  flrat  daiiro. 

In  a  ohar^pC  proad. 
From  a  glowing  elood 

Wfou^  with  magie  power. 
Thou  at  midnight  hoar. 

With  the  reini  of  light, 

In  thy  inowy  fingen. 
Swift  shall  speed  thy  flight. 

Where  ibe  momiog  liogors ; 
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thy 
White  MMiM  wanderinf  m«>iUl 

with  soul  diaturlMd, 
That  retplafldent  portaL 

Dwaaw  hb  my  eaa  ttae* 

In  thy  eloud  dalayiag, 
floHM  jooof  angal^t  laoa, 

f>aai  Ha  h«av«n-^oiiit  ilrayiiif . 

Fair  and  tonowinf  child. 

Hear  the  MMif  we  ling  thee, 
'neasDiei  rare  aod  wild 

Joyomiy  we'll  brinf  thee. 

But  the  light  wai  eo  dazzling  aroand  her  that 
little  Mabel  could  not  open  her  eyee — her  heart 
waa  home-aick,  and  aba  could  only  murmur  in  her, 
0olt,  aighing  voice,  "  Let  me  go  home !  let  me  go 
home ! " 

Then  abe  felt  a  fragrant  breath  upon  her  eye- 
lids, and  abe  lifted  them,  and  looked  around,  aod 
the  aunbeama  hurt  them  no  longer.  She  waa  in  a 
vaat  amber  palace  hung  with  clouda.  Innumerable 
apirita  that  aeemed  to  be  made  of  light  were  about 
her.  Some  were  bending  over  her  beautiful  face 
and  gazing  with  breathleae  wonder  and  delight ; 
othera,  linked  in  loving  embrace,  were  floaiing 
idly  through  the  air.  One  graceful  group  reclining 
on  a  clund  wen  weaving  a  glorioua  rainbow  of 
many-colored,  luminous  flowera  Their  own  radi- 
ant amilea  aeemed  to  lend  light  to  the  task,  and 
when  it  waa  woven,  they  roae  and  flew  lightly  and 
awiftly  away  with  it,  through  a  dark  vapor  beneath 
them.  Mabel  looked  down  and  aaw  them  nid- 
denly  paoae  in  their  flight,  to  anapend  the  heavenly 
wreath  for  a  moment  in  the  air.  Mortals  beheld 
and  praiaed  ita  glorioua  and  tranaparent  beauty ; 
but  they  would  not  have  forgotten  it  ao  aoon,  bad 
they  seen,  as  Mabel  did,  the  benign  beings  who 
Btood  amiling  beneath  ita  arch — it  was  an  air 
tableau  which  ahe  remembered  forever.  Another 
band  of  these  aerial  creatures,  with  glittering  hair 
and  glowing  cheeks,  were  bending  round  a  vaat, 
dazzling  urn,  full  of  liquid  fire  which  seemed  like 
the  setting  sun,  and  filling  little  transparent  vaaea 
with  the  light.  Theae  they  bore  away,  each  to  a 
separate  place  in  the  aky,  and  Mabel  saw  that 
whenever  they  paused  in  their  flight,  a  atar  sud- 
denly appeared,  until  the  aon  had  sunk,  and  the 
whole  heaven  was  illumined.  These  airy  lamp- 
lightera  amused  the  little  girl  for  awhile,  but  she 
could  not  forget  her  home,  and  still  she  murmured, 
»*  Let  me  go !  *' 

Then  the  spirit,  in  whose  arms  she  lay,  bent  on 
her  a  look  of  ineflable  love  and  pity,  and  breathing 
on  her  eyelids,  which  closed  involuntarily,  she  bore 
her  far  away.  Softly,  like  a  dream,  they  descend* 
ed,  and  Mabel  heard  the  plash  of  waters  around 
her,  but  ahe  felt  nothing  save  the  tender,  twining 
arms  of  the  protecting  spirit.    At  length  they 


paused,  and  the  child  again  awoke  ;  and  now  she 
waa  in  **  a  city  of  the  aea,"  in  a  floating  palace  of 
red  coral,  whose  pillars,  formed  of  shining  "mother 
of  peari,**  were  wreathed  with  graceful,  petrified 
flowers  of  rich  and  vanoua  colors. 

The  aoft  murmur  of  the  tranquil  waves,  as  the 
feiry  dwelling  glided  on  its  way,  blended  melodi- 
ously with  the  choral  lay  of  the  8ea>8y)ph»*-and 
this  was  the  song  they  sang: 


Gliding  tbroDffb  the 

Singhig  toft  and  low, 
Oeean'i  ipirit-daofhten, 

B?er  gay  we  go. 

Where  the  lea-star  rangci, 

With  the  gold-tUh  bright, 
Where  the  dolphin  ebanget 

In  its  own  ctrange  light. 

We'll  pecfame  thy  pWow 

With  onr  wondroiu  fliiweri. 
Beaming  threugh  the  wtllow, 

From  enchanted  bower*. 

We  will  deck  thy  ringlets 

With  our  puiett  pearb. 
We  will  weave  thee  wingletf, 

like  onr  ocean  girii*. 

■Many  a  strange,  tweet  visioa 

Thou  shalt  smile  to  eee, 
Many  a  dream  ElysJan, 

Night  shiill  bring  to  thee. 

linsie  wild,  entrancing, 
•  From  oar  sea-shdis  wound, 

Timed  to  ijght  Ihet,  dancing, 
Soft  eball  echo  rooad. 

Stay,  oh  child  of  sorrow ! 

Share  our  glorious  glee ! 
Bvery  hour  shall  borrow 

Some  new  joy  fur  thee.  ' 

But  Mabel  could  not  forget  her  home,  and  tkut 
murmured  atill — "  Oh  let  me — let  me  go  ! "  Then 
there  waa  a  low  sigh  of  disappointment  Around 
her,  and  again  ahe  was  borne  away. 

This  time  she  opened  her  eyes  upon  a  auperb 
hall  carved  in  the  heart  of  a  aolld  rock.  A  chan- 
delier, formed  of  a  aingle  dazzling  diamond,  hung 
suspended  from  the  dome  and  lighted  up  the  inte- 
rior with  a  atrange  and  beautiful  glory.  This 
dome  was  supported  by  columns  of  jasper,  chryso- 
lite and  other  precious  materials,  on  which,  firom 
the  capital  to  the  base,  were  auspended  garlands 
of  glittering  gems.  Countlen  little  dark  ereatures, 
with  eyes  that  gleamed  like  fire,  were  rustling 
about — some  piling  up  heapa  of  diamonda,  rubies, 
emeralds,  dec.,  some  dancing  fantastic  measurea 
on  the  amooth  and  glistening  floor  ;  some  playing 
ball  with  jewels  uf  immense  size  and  value,  and 
others,  holding  small  wands  of  buminf  gold,  mnt- 
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tered  mTtteriom  wordt  orer  Uts  of  aome  datk 
mbstance,  which  fl^daalijr  changed  beneath  the 
•pell  into  dtamondfl  of  rare  brilliancy.  They  did 
not  aing ;  bat  they  stared  now  and  then  at  Mabel 
•Q  wildly  with  their  gleaming  eyes  that  the  poor 
child  waa  frightened,  and  cried  in  a  Toice  of  grief, 
*«  Take  me  hence.    Let  me  go  to  my  father !  *• 

Bat  no  one  anawered,  and  ahe  lay  tremUing 
with  fear.  The  child  seemed  wonderfblly  lorely 
in  that  strange  lighL  Her  aoft  hair  shone  like 
amber,  and  her  fair  complexion  and  childish  grace 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  swarthy  akins  and 
antic  gestures  of  the  little  imps  aroond  her.  By 
and  by  ihey  began  to  approach  with  aoftened  eyes, 
and  they  laid  their  richest  treasares  at  her  feet, 
but  she  shook  her  head  mournfully  and  wept.  One 
bound  her  brow,  her  arms,  her  neck,  with  jewels — 
anorher  wroaght  with  lightning  rapidity  beaatifiil 
toys  of  gold  and  gems— ^Mskets,  Taaes,  birds,  flow- 
en,  cups  and  nms,  and  laid  them  in  her  lap  ;  but 
she  shook  her  head  moamfoliy  and  wept.  Mabel 
was  in  despair.  How  shoald  she  ever  escape  from 
this  wild  place  1  Oh  !  if  ahe  were  only  at  home 
once  more  ahe  would  never  troable  her  poor 
father  again 

«  Father!  dear  father!**  she  sighed,  <« where 
are  you  7  "  ' 

Then  a  soft  Toice,  of  besTenty  harmony,  that 
sounded  like  her  lost  mother's,  mnrmured,  *'  Prsy !" 


And  the  (air  child  knelt  in  that  magic  light, 
with  the  dark  gnomes  all  around  her,  and  said 
her  aimpte  prayer,  and  ere  the  last  words  trembled 
on  her  lip,  she  wss  in  her  own  home— -in  her  fa- 
ther's house !  with  her  amis  arawd  his  neck — 
blessing  and  blessed ! 

The  poor  man  had  been  severely  pimished  for 
his  momentary  sin,  for  he  had  passed  three  days 
and  nights  of  anguish ;  but  now  he  wept  tears  of 
-joy  in  gratitude  for  his  restored  treasure,  and 
Mabel  pined  no  more  ;  but  all  her  life  ahe  bore  a 
fairy  charm  about  her  ;  her  dreams  at  night  were 
ever  beautiful,  and  tlirougfa  the  day  ahe  heard  at 
times  such  strains  of  raviahiog  melody  as  nothing 
mortal  ooaid  breathe.  From  doad  and  wave, 
from  shell  and  flower,  soft  tones  stole  ont,  and  sun- 
ny ftMDcs  smiled,  and  bright  wings  gleamed  and 
vaniahed  saen  by  no  eye  but  hers.  And  as  she 
grew  in  goodness  and  in  grace,  it  waa  whispered 
through  the  land  that  her  physical  and  her  spirit- 
■at  nature  were  ministered  to  by  her  viewless 
iairy  friends.  Her  being  so  harmonised  in  its 
parity  with  tlw  natnml  world  aroond  her.  The 
sighing  music  of  the  brsexe  and  wave  waa  in  her 
voice— -the  soft,  blue  depths  of  hesven  in  her  eyes 
-^  the  wild  gaselle  of  Judah'a  hills"  stepped  not 
with  more  elastic  grace,  and  the  last  feint  hoes  of 
rosy  light  that  decked  the  dying  day  were  less 
pure,  less  lovely  than  her  btnah. 


THE    TWO    HEARTS.* 


BY     T.     B.     ABAB. 


**!  nw  this  loek,  wMb  wmml  air 
BWw  toAlj  o'«r  Um  ranat  hsath. 
Uphold  a  inonoiiMnt  ■■  fiiir 
Ai  ehaich  or  abboj  flimlihtlii.'*— IFMiinMrM. 


I. 


Where  bright  Ohio  rolb  her  flood 

By  mountain,  vale  and  meadow 
There  late  the  pioneer  ffnt  itood 
To  cleave  the  Titans  of  the  wood, 
And  poor,  amid  the  tolftude, 

The  Buttlifht  on  the  khadow. 
The  fallinf  axe  wa«  eehoed  then 
Proa  moantain  pan  and  loeky  gtan ; 

But  louder  still  Uie  thundering  Ihll 
Of  Kiant  treea  eame  bank  agaia, 
A*  if  A  wild  beait  io  each  den 

Wara  answering  to  the  call. 


*  At  South  Hanover,  Jefferson  county,  Indiana,  them  is  a 
place  called  Heart  Roek,  which  the  author  of  the  above 
poem  visited  some  five  years  since.  The  wtldness  of  the 
•eene,  and  the  unique  appearance  of  the  two  hearts,  which 
are  carved  deeply  in  tJie  rock,  have  uttraeled  the  attention 
of  all  whoJtnip  travelled  in  that  vicinity  A  tradition,  not 
dlasimilar  to  the  one  here  given,  is  related  by  the  inhabitants. 


<. 


IE. 
A  rnooBt  stood  then  against  the  sky, 

That  oft  has  darkly  frowned  beneath 
The  evening's  golden  canopy ; 

Aad  oft  at  mom  a  misty  wreath 
Has  etowoed  it,  as  with  hridal  flowers, 

But  witheied  in  the  saltry  breath 
That  bore  away  the  momiof  hours. 
Fmi  ap  that  rugged  moantain  tpiead, 

You  might  behold  a  spot  of  grero. 

As  if  the  storm  in  wrath  had  riven 
Its  mantle,  and  just  left  one  shred 

To  shield  it  from  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Beneath  that  copse  a  deep  ravine 

Was  lined  with  moss,  as  it  had  been 
A  couch  secure  whereon  might  lie 
The  twil'ght  'neath  the  brightest  sky 
And  high  above  that  ravine  hung 

A  jutting  rock  with  threatening  frown  ; 
Upon  its  front  the  wild  vines  clung 

And  fell  in  waving  tassels  down. 


' -N/V^^^^l^*^.* 


THE    TWO    HEARTS. 
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III. 

Bat  y«t  upon  ito  TiiM-el«d  fiic* 
W«M  earvioft  that  the  ey«  eould  tmee ; 
Yet,  aoinatliiiif  atrauft  to  fill  tlie  brain 
With  wild  eoigaelDNi,  vnfv*  and  vaan. 

The  hill  may  b«  by  Mcthqnak*  rant, 
Tba  thondarbolt  may  tear  the  rock. 
Or  blast  it  with  tha  ftarAil  ihock— 

It  may  not  earre  by  accident 

Two  hearts  npon  the  solid  stone, 
And  make  the  one  to  like  the  other. 
And  bind  them  artlblly  tofether, 
And  on  the  simple  marks  beetow 
A  deep  rajslerious  puwer  to  throw 

A  shade  of  sadness  on  onr  own. 

IV. 
The  daa([hter  of  the  pioneer, 

Amid  those  hilb  the  fairest  fiower, 

Hath  sought  the  rock  at  morafaig  boor, 
And  (ued,  till  In  her  eye  a  tear 
Bath  hanf  as  brif  ht  as  ever  yet 
Hoof  dew^rops  In  the  violeC. 
y«i,  she  hath  ventDied  oo  the  led|« 

To  draw  the  eieepinf  Tinee  apart, 
Aod  half  Ibiielfal  of  the  edge 

Hath  watehed  the  ooafaf  waten  Halt 

Froos  mosihhl  veins  in  eithet  heart.    * 
And  sheeouU  eooot  eaeh  drop  that  Ml 
To  break  the  silent  twiUf  bt  spell 

That  slept  within  the  rooky  deep— 
The  list'niof  maiden  leaned  to  hear 
The  plashing  drops  with  silvery  swell, 
But  all  the  sounds  that  met  her  ear 

Were—  weep—  weep — weep 
The  next  that  dropped— it  was  a  tear 
That  ftll  as  noiselessly  as  even 
A  silent  star  ^y  fiill  from  heaven. 

V. 
It  was  a  fearful  sight,  I  wis, 

■ 

To  see  that  gentle  maiden  stand 
tJpon  the  narrow  precipice, 

Jnst  clasping  with  her  slender  hand 
A  twig  that  bent  o*er  the  abyss ; 
And  searehing  wftb  her  anzioas  eve         * 

The  twilight  of  the  deep  ravine, 
To  see  the  flowrets  thickly  lie 

Where  nevef  morul  Ibot  had  been : 
She  loved  them  as  ebo  loved  the  Ught 

Of  burning  gems.  In  beauty  set 

Upon  the  shiniag  e<)rooet 
That  bteds  the  sable  brow  of  night. 

VI. 

But  terrible  it  was,  I  wis. 

To  see  above  that  dread  abym 

The  maiden  lean  with  lips  apart. 

With  eyeballs  strained,  with  flottarmg  heart, 

And  holding  with  convulsive  grasp 

The  twig  that  trembled  in  her  clasp ! 

Oh  I  had  you  seen  hor  in  that  hour 

You  would  have  given  the  world  to  be 
The  invtrament  to  snatch  the  flower 

In  safety  from  the  rock  and  tree. 


But  tremble  not  for  naturals  child. 
Whose  home  hath  been  the  savage  wild. 
Whose  matee  have  been  the  rocks  aiid  trees 
And  flowers  that  creep  by  the  side  of  these. 
Fear  not  tot  her ;  that  ample  aid, 

Which  moves  in  mercy  all  unseen, 
Was  there  to  clasp  the  slender  nuiid 

And  snatch  her  from  the  deep  ravine. 

VII. 
But  what  amid  that  twilight  shade 

Should  fright  the  unsuspecting  maid  1 

Was  savage  wolf  or  panther  then 

To  make  the  Telvet  moss  hs  lair  1 

Or  had  the  superstitious  soul. 

That  holds  o*er  reason  strong  control 

Eeflaeted  In  the  deep  ravine 

Boom  phantom  fearful  to  he  seen  1 

II  was  not  this ;  the  maiden's  hout 

Bad  never  fth  the  withering  blight 

That  mofbid  minds  alone  impart— 

Her  &ney  revelled  in  delight 

*Mid  soUtttde  and  shades  of  B%ht ; 

Bhe  loved  the  darknem  of  the  cavee, 

Nor  fbared  at  eve  to  stray  *mid  graves 

VIII. 
She  saw,  near  where  the  water  fell, 

Balf-hidden  by  the  vines  boneaib, 
Whose  tender  flowerets  seemed  to  crowd 
As  If  to  form  a  snowy  shroud. 

Two  skeletons !    How  terrible 

To  gaxe  thus  suddenly  on  death  i 

And  they  were  lying  dose  together. 

With  arms  entwined  aronnd  each  other. 

Their  naked  skulls  tuned  laee  to  fitee, 

Aa  they  had  died  to  love*e  ambiMa. 

IX. 

Tradition  now  essays  to  tell 

la  Booraful  tones  a  tale  of  grief- 
Bow  that  the  daughter  of  a  chief 

Was  loved  by  one  she  loved  as  well. 

But  son  of  an  ignoble  ain 

Might  not  to  royal  blood  aspira ; 

For  rather  would  the  chieftain  see 

His  daughter's  grave,  than  she  diould  be 

Allied  to  less  than  royalty. 

X. 

Those  lovers  met  at  dead  of  night. 

When  woods  wen  dark,  but  heaven  wai  bright ; 

When  dancing  stars  and  ftill  roaod  aoan 
Gave  on  that  rocky  mountain  hei^ 

A  silvery  veil  to  midnight  noes. 
Then  carved  they  on  that  ffewalag  iteae 
Those  hearts,  the  emble—  of  their  owh ; 
Aod  on  the  dreadful  pracipica 

Tbey  clasped,  by  mofftal  eye  nnesin 

Eaeh  other  in  one  long  embraee, 
And  with  a  last  and  lingering  kiss. 

Still  gasiog  in  each  other's  face, 

They  leaned  above  the  deep  ravine— 
With  neither  voice  of  wail  nor  wo, 
Then  plunged  a  hundred  feet  below ! 
And  fijund  upon  the  mots  beneath. 
Their  bridal  couch  and  conch  of  death. 


^     . 

"^    >•.-^ 
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A  FfHBR  looking  fellow  coald  not  be  met  with 
in  a  day's  walk  than  Gerald  Deomond,  the  only 
eon  of  the  wealthy  widow  Desmondt  her  pride  and 
sole  comfort  Tall  and  strikingly  handaome,  be 
haa  that  buoyant,  reckleaa  air  and  contlnuoua  flow 
of  spiriia  which  would  indicate  the  poeeeaeor  of  a 
heart,  over  whoae  welfare  the  galea  of  advereity 
had  bat  lightly  swept. 

At  the  period  which  commences  my  narrative, 
he  ia  holding  an  animated  converaation  with  hia 
foster-brother  and  fast  friend,  Frank  Carolan. 
Frank  is  also  a  Hne,  manly  specimen  ol  humanity, 
much  more  humbly  dressed  than  his  companion, 
yet  still  with  a  something  of  superiority  about 
him,  which  would  prevent  a  stranger  from  pass- 
ing by  without  a  second  look .  The  substance  of 
their  conversation  may  afford  a  key  to  their 
pursuits  and  feelings. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  Biddy  Magra.  I  tell 
you  she's  not  to  be  compared  to  Judy  Murphy, " 
said  Gerald. 

"  May  be  she  isn't,  and  then  again,  may  be  she 
ia,"  very  logically  replied  Frank,  with  the  manner 
of  one  who  did  not  exactly  like  to  contradict  his 
superior,  or  altogether  give  up  his  own  opinion. 

**  Did  yon  ever  see  a  prettier  giri  than  Judy  ?** 
inquired  Gerald. 

"  Hum !  It  strikes  me  that  I  have  once  or 
twice,*'  said  Frank,  which  was  very  probable, 
seeing  that  he  had  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  county 
for  a  sister,  a  fact  which  Gerald  well  knew, 
although  as  yet  he  hardly  dared  to  acknowledge 
it  to  himaelf. 

"No  3FOU  hav*n't — ^yon  couldn't,  there  isn't, 
there  shan't  be  anything  to  equal  her  within  a 
hundred  milea,"  continued  Gerald,  pertly  for  the 
sake  of  argument  and  panly  because  he  really 
did  think  so  at  the  moment.  And  if  I  could  only 
bring  myself  to  abandon  the  delicious  society  of 
the  charming  sex,  and  concentrate  the  alffctions 
of  Gerald  Desmond  upon  one  individual,  she 
would  be  the  enviable  person." 

"  So  you've  said  to  every  decent  lookin*  col- 
leen that  came  nenr  you  ever  since  you've  had  a 

heart  to  feel.  You're  iis  c'iaiit;eal>!e  as  the  maun." 
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*'  I  was,  I  was ;  bat  now  I'm  fixed,  settled,  con- 
stant aa  the  sun." 

'*  Mighty  like  the  son,  that  has  a  warm  beam 
for  every  planet,  or  may  be  more  like  a  parior 
stove,  that  buma  up  any  sort  of  coaL  Yoa'll 
never  be  ateady  to  one,  Gerald." 

**  Well,  we'll  see.  I've  loved  Judy  three  weeks 
without  stopping,  and  that'a  a  good  sign ;  but  I'm 
going  to  have  a  game  at  loo,  and  top  op  with  a 
jollification ;  you  most  come  along,  Frank." 

"  No,  no,  maacer  Gerald ;  it's  well  enough  for 
yon  golden  spoon  folks  to  waste  time,  but  I  am 
one  of  the  unfortunate  wooden  ladle  people.  I 
must  go  to  work." 

'*  Work !  Hang  work,"  cried  Gerald,  who  never 
suflered  an  obstacle  to  remain  which  oppoaed  his 
will  or  pleasure.  *<Yon  needn't  want  money 
while  I'm  with  you,  Frank.  Come,  only  this  once ; 
deuce  take  it,  let  us  ei\joy  the  present  and  let  to- 
morrow look  out  for  itself  I  shan't  aak  you 
again^^n/y  tki*  once,'* 

"  W.ell  then,"  said  Frank,  ffresolute,  -  HI  go, 
but  remember,  'tis  on/jr  for  thia  once.** 

**  OntY  FOR  THIS  ONCB."  How  oflen,  without 
thinking  of  its  awful  import,  has  this  He  been 
uttered !  Let  the  soul  but  for  onee  diverge  from 
the  appointed  path,  how  difficult  to  return !  But 
when  4o  each  seductive  voice  which  beckons 
from  the  wa^>side  the  victim  cries,  I  shall  eiyoy 
thee  htU  for  once,  'tis  led  so  for  astray,  through 
such  deep  windings  and  su<A 'advene  maxea,  that 
when  it  would  retrace  its  steps,  the  consequences 
of  each  evil  deed  have  so  obscured,  planted  with 
thorns,  or  deatroyed  the  road,  'tis  the  finger  of 
infinite  mercy  alone  which  can  conduct  it  safely 
back.  Gerald  Desmond  and  his  foster-brother 
passed  that  night  as  too  many  had  been  passed 
before,  in  drunkenness  and  riot 

Now  although  engaged  in  the  same  vidona  .em- 
ployment, there  was  great  difi*erence  in  the  actua- 
ting principles  of  these  two  young  men.  Gerald, 
aa  yet  unchecked  by  oeaaon,  was  at  this  time  an 
uncompromising  rouif  plunging  in  every  degree 
of  dissipation,  with  a  heart  resolved  to  drain  the 
cup  of  eitjoyment  to  the  very  dregs  and  have  it 
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fiUed  and  filled  again.  Whereaa  Frank'a  easjr, 
yielding  diapoailioo,  acted  upon  by  the  charm  of 
compaiiioiiahtp  and  the  dtcnniBtanoea  of  the  mo- 
ment, caueed  him  to  be  placed  in  anch  aitoationa, 
actually  againat  hia  better  judgment ;  aaaociation 
only  leading  him  into  vicioua  aoenea,  which  a  lack 
of  prudential  reaolulion  preTcnted  him  from  being 
able  to  avoid.  In  fact,  Gerald  invariably  aaid, 
ftM !  and  Frank,  had  not  aofficient  aelf  conunand 
to  aay,  na  / 

The  atrong  friendahip  which  frequently  attenda 
the  adventitiooa  relationahip  of  (bater-brotherhood 
brought  them  almoat  alwaya  together,  and  aa  Ger- 
ald from  hia  position  waa  naturally  the  leader, 
their  \\yt%  were  paaaed  in  a  continual  round  of 
miBcalled  amunemt-nL 

However,  as  we  often  find  that  when  very  dear 
friends  quarrel,  it  is  with  a  bittemeaa  more  than 
equal  to  their  former  kindlineaa  of  feeling,  ao  it 
was  with  Gerald  and  Frank.  They  fell  oat,  du- 
ring one  of  their  drinking  encounlera ;  aoroeihing 
trivial  commenced  it,  but  one  word  brought  on 
another,  until  the  little  apark  awelled  to  a  flame, 
and  the  poor  remains  of  reason,  left  unii^ured  by 
the  liquor,  were  scorched  to  fury  in  the  fire  of 
anger.  The  difierence  in  their  dispositions  evin- 
ced itself  powerfully.  Gerald,  foaming  with  rage, 
was  violent  and  ungovernable,  while  Frank,  whoee 
mind  was  infinitely  soperiorr  was  cool  and  calm, 
though  inly  suffering  from  suppressed  choler. 
*'  Where,"  exclaimed  the  former,  dashing  his  hand 
on  the  table,  *'  where  would  you  have  been  now, 
were  it  not  for  mc7" 

"  Where  t  "  replied  Frank  with  a  smile  which 
looked  real ;  **  why  in  my  bed,  dreaming  quiet 
dreama;  a  thing  I  shall  never  do  again." 

"Whose  fault  ia  that  7" 

*'Youre,'*  said  Frank,  sternly  regarding  him, 
**  youra.  la  this  my  place  7  Would  I  have  been  here 
of  my  own  will  7  No— you  led  me  step  by  step 
from  content  into  thia  brutal  degradation.** 

*'  But  you  had  your  wits  about  you,"  fiercely  re- 
torted Gerald ;  *'  thia  ia  my  thanlts  for  condescending 
to  make  you  my  companion  ;  the  base  blood  is  in 
you ;  ingratitude  is  the  sure  sign  of  the  low>bom." 

Frank'acheektt  flushed  crimson,  hia  teeth  ground 
together,  and  the  bluod  ruslied  to  his  head  with  a 
bound  ;  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  replied,  with  a 
terrible  efibrt  lo  becalm,  "  Gerald  Desmond,  I  am, 
as  you  say,  low-born,  but  not  base  ;  a  son  of  toil, 
but  no  slave ;  a  poor,  bat  still  an  independent  man  ; 
nursed  in  poverty,  I  own  that  \  am  no  fit  company 
for  you.  My  hand  would  bear  no  comparison  with 
youra ;  *tia  labor-hardened  while  youre  is  lady-soft, 
and  ret  if  our  hearts  were  put  into  the  scale,  I  mis- 
take much  if  the  overweight  would  not  make  up 
the  difltrence." 

Annojed  by  the  quiet  coolnera  of  his  manner, 
Gerald  lo^t  all  control. 


"  You  poor,  miserable  chiM  of  beggary,*'  he  cried, 
"  avoid  my  sight.  Leave  me.  "Dare  to  cross  my 
path  again  and  I  ahall  atrike  you  to  my  feet.'* 

At  those  worda  Frank  oniled ;  it  waa  a  amaU 
but  most  expressive  smile ;  Gerald  felt  its  infln* 
ence  in  his  very  brain* 

"  ru  do  it  now,**  he  screamed,  foaming  with 
rage,  and  apringing  full  at  Frank'a  throat;  but  he 
calmly  diaengaged  himaelf,  and  with  one  effort  of 
his  tremendona  atreogth,  took  Gerald  up  in  hja 
powerful  arms,  and  could  have  dashed  him  to  the 
ground,  but  contented  himaelf  with  quietly  repla- 
cing him  in  the  chair,  exclaiming — 

*'  Learn  to  forgive,  Gerald  Desmond,  and  con- 
deacend  to  accept  a  leason  from  your  inferior. 
Farewell,*'  and  ere  the  other  could  reply,  madden- 
ed A  he  waa  by  rage  and  mortification,  he  waa 
gone. 

"The  nifllan!**  savagely  exclaimed  Gerald. 
<<  If  I  don't  wring  his  heart  for  thia  may  I  inherit 
everlaating  torture." 

How  he  fulfilled  hia  oath  we  shall  aee,  in  time. 

In  no  very  enviable  mood,  Frank  Carolan  sought 
hia  humble  home ;  bitterly  he  repented  ever  having 
known  Deamond,  and  firmly  he  reaolved  to  give 
up  all  acquaintance  which  had  grown  out  of  thia 
aaaociation,  and  depend  for  the  foture  upon  hia 
own  honeat  exertiona.  Brave  resolve,  aerioualy  and 
sacredly  intended  at  the  time,  aa  all  good  reaolu- 
tiona  usually  are. 

The  only  being  that  Frank  cared  for  in  the 
worid  waa  his  aiater  Mary — ^a  bright  and  beauti- 
fill  young  creature  just  buraiing  into  womanhoodi 
graceful  aa  a  wild  fawn,  and  aa  timid  ;  nnaelfiahly 
and  wholly,  with  a  most  abaorbing  love,  he  loved 
her.  Upon  reaching  home,  he  found  her  in  tean, 
grieving  for  hia  prolonged  abeenoe,  for  it  waa  eariy 
morning ;  but  the  moment  he  appeared,  the  rain 
dropa  of  sorrow  fled,  and  joy's  own  bright  ray 
sparkled  in  her  face  once  more. 

**  Where  have  you  been  ao  late,  dear  Frank  7  " 
she  murmured  aa  he  kisaed  her  dewy  eyea. 

"  Where,  I  solemnly  promiae,  my  own  Mary, 
never  to  go  again.** 

"  You  were  with  Gerald  Desmond,  were  yon 
not  7" 

**I  waa!  But  he  and  I  are  brothera,  fiienda 
no  longer." 

"  The  saints  be  praiaed  for  it,"  fervently  cried  hia 
aiater.  '*  There  ia  something  about  De8mond*s  eyes 
that  frightens  me.  'Tis  good  for  neither  of  us  that 
he  should  be  too  near." 

'<  Haa  he  been  here,  Mary  7 " 

*'  Oh !  yes,  several  times,  bat  only  to  inquire  for 
you,"  she  added  hastily. 

"  You  must  avoid  him,  Mary,  for  he  ia  a  ser- 
pent ;  there's  a  fascination  about  that  man  even 
I  cannot  reslat.    He  haa  destroyed  me :  lured  me 
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from  my  oontanted  h«mhl«iieM  to  taico  of  luxury ; 
and  noW|  like  the'boait  wiiioh  has  once  drunk  of 
blood,  *  'twill  be  hard  for  me  to  ayoid  the  aeduc- 
live  banquet'  Shun  him,  Mary,  for  your  broth- 
er's sake." 

"Dear  Frank,  doubt  me  not,"  firmly  replied 
Mary.  "  If  you  do  fear  my  womanly  weakne«, 
I  here  swear,  by  this  blcased  Cfotpel  Charm  my 
mother  placed  around  my  neck  before  she  died, 
nerer  to  do  the  deed  which  ahall  cause  her  spirit 
to  frown,  or  my  brother's  cheek  to  glow  with 
shame." 

"  My  bright-eyed,  beautiful  Mary,  I  belicTe  you. 
Ood  bleas  you,  core  of  my  heart ;  'tis  for  your  well- 
doing only  I  exist,"  fer?ently  exclaimed  Frank. 
**  Go  to  your  rest,  darling,  'tis  the  last  time  it  diall 
be  broken  by  me ;  to-morrow  ahall  find  me  a^ew 
man.    Good  night" 

Mary  retired,  and  her  brother  felt  relieved  at 
heart,  for  a  more  solemn  oath  could  not  be  imag- 
ined than  that  which  she  had  awom.  The  Gospel 
charm,  which  eonsisis  of  a  text  fivm  Scripture, 
selected  and  consecrated  by  the  priest,  is  held  to 
be  of  peculiar  efficacy,  and  a  promise  made  by 
it,  is  acarcely  ever  known  to  be  broken. 

No  man  eyer  went  to  bed  with  a  more  fixed 
determination  to  begin  a  new  and  better  life  on 
the  morrow  than  did  Frank,  and  yet  that  rery 
morrow  saw  his  resolution  shaken,  nay,  altogether 
abandoned.  During  the  night  a  plan  of  terrible 
revenge  had  been  conceived  by  Gemld  Desmond, 
and  to  carry  out  his  design,  it  waa  neceesary  that 
the  breach  between  him  and  Frank  should  be  ap- 
parently healed  up. 

Frank  began  the  day  well,  cultivating  his  little 
form,  inly  rejoicing  in  his  emancipation  firom  evil 
society,  and  glowing  with  that  proud  self-gratifica- 
tion which  the  exercise  of  industrious  habits  ever 
produces.  In  the  midst  of  this  happy  feeling,  who 
should  be  peroeived  hut  Gerald  Desmond  rapidly 
approaching  ?  His  fint  impulse  was,  aa  usual,  right 
'<  I  will  not  listen  to  him,"  he  thought,  retiring  in 
an  opposite  direction,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the 
hilarious  vtnce  of  Gerald  calling  to  him. 

"  Frank,  my  friend !  my  brother,  will  you  not 
forgive  r* 

The  tones  reached  into  his  inmost  heart ;  he  pau- 
sed for  an  instant,  but  'twas  enough, — Gerald 
reached  him,  and  looking  cordially  in  his  fece, 
held  forth  his  hand.  Frank  grasped  it  earnestly, 
and  ere  many  moments  had  elapsed  their  friend- 
ship was  renewed,  with  foil  sincerity  by  one,  and 
crafty  dissimulation  by  the  other.  Alas  for  good 
intentions,  when  unassisted  by  Heaven*s  pardoning 
grace  !  The  vitiating  practices  of  former  days 
were  again  indulged  in,  and  all  Frank's  so  seem- 
ingly virtuous  resolutions  were  drowned  in  the  ac- 
cursed, eoul-enslaving  drink. 

Some  few  days  after  this  reconciliationa  Gerald 


took  Frank  aaide,  and  having  fint  bound  him  to 
seoreay,  thus  began  to  unfold  fate  design. 

"  Frank,  my  boy,"  said  he,  **  I  am  in  great  need 
of  your  aasiatanoe  ;  will  you  give  it  to  me  Y  " 

"  That  wiU  I,  Gerald,"  uttered  f>ank,  «'  with 
all  my  heart" 

"  Nay,  but  you  must  promise  to  do  so,  even 
though  agninst  your  inclination ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  most  vital  moment  to  me." 

"  If  I  can  help  you,  I  will" 

**  Say  that  you  will,  for  I  know  yon  can." 

•«  Well,  then,  I  wiU,  whatever  H  ia." 

"Enough.*  Then  you  muat  know  that  I  have 
a  little  affiiir  of  the  heart" 

''Another?" 

<*  The  last,  aa  lam  a  true  lover ;  all  I  want  you 
to  do  is  to  write  a  note  for  me.  I  am  learfol  that 
my  own  hand-writing  would  be  known,  added  to 
which,  I  have  disabled  my  fingers  by  an  acci- 
dent" 

«  Yes,  but  may  I  not  know  who  the  olgect  is?" 
inquired  Frank. 

«  Come,  come,  you  wouldn't  aak  that  It  would 
be  dishonorable  in  me  to  tell  you ;  suffice  it  to  aay 
that  ahe  is  a  lovely  creature,  young,  innocent  and 
oonfiding.  I  have  erery  thing  arranged  to  carry 
her  ofiT  this  very  night" 

«  You  mean  to  marry  her,  of  course,"  said  Frank, 
seriously. 

<<Marry1"  laughingly  replied  Gerald ;  **come, 
that's  a  devilish  good  joke  ;  do  you  see  any  symp- 
toms of  insanity  about  me  ?  No,  no,  I  mean  to 
honor  her  with  my  society  for  a  few  months,  and 
then" 

"  Then  caat  her  ofi*,  to  the  scorn  of  an  unchari- 
table world.  Gerald,  friend,  pause  a  moment, 
think !  I  know  your  heart  is  not  entirely  rotten." 

**  My  dear  fellow,  I  have  thought,  reasoned  with 
myself,  but  all  to  no  avail ;  one  word  for  alL  'Tia 
necessary  to  my  happiness  that  I  should  possess 
this  girl.  Yon  pretend  to  be  my  fiiend  ;  will  yon 
prove  it  by  doing  this  small  service  for  me?" 

Good  intent  said  no,  but  irreaolution  stepped  in 
as  usual,  and  all  was  lost 

**  Dictate,"  said  Frank  sadly ;  "  'tis  sorely  againat 
my  inclination,  but  rather  than  you  should  doubt 
my  friendship,  I  witt  do  it" 

*'Good  fellow,"  delightedly  exclaimed  Gerald ; 
*'  now  let  me  see :  we  musti  use  stratagem.     Be- 


«« 'Dear  Mary.'" 

At  the  mention  of  that  name  Frank  gave  an 
involuntary  ahudder.  He  looked  straight  into  'he 
eyes  of  Gerald,  but  they  returned  his  gaze  without 
a  change  of  expression,  and  the  monstrous  thought 
was  smothered  in  its  birth. 

"  Have  you  written  '  Dear  Mary  ?' "  aaid  Gerald, 
camly. 

*'  I  have  !  go  on.' 
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" '  BosiDeaB  of  a  sadden  and  imperative  nature 
calls  me  away.  1  shall  need  your  presence  and 
advice ;  cmst  yourself  onhesitatingly  to  the  man 
who  delivers  this ;  he  is  my  dearest  friend.' " 

"  Whom  is  this  supposed  to  come  from  T'  inquired 

Frank. 
*'  Oh/'  said  Gerald  carelessly, "  from  her  brother." 

^  Her  brother!  has  she  then  a  brother?  God  in 
heaven  help  him  I  Ah  I  Gerald,  this  is  frightful ;  let 
me  entreat  of  you  to  abandon  your  intent ;  think 
of  the  load  of  misery  the  indulgence  of  one.  evanes- 
cent, selfish  gratification  will  entail  on  all  this  poor 
girl's  friends  ;'*  ai^  Frank  knelt  and  took  Gerald's 
hand  in  his.  For  an  instant  all  the  good  in  the 
heart  of  the  latter  floated  to  the  surface,  but  he 
thought  of  the  degradation  he  had  endured,  and 
revenge  sank  it  down  again. 

'*  Gome,  come,"  he  eried,  "  no  more  sermons 
if  you  please  ;  you  have  obliged  me  so  much  that 
I  can  scarcely  tell  you,  and  now  remain  here 
until  I  return.  I  shall  not  be  long;  there's  a 
bottle  of  Inishowen,  sugar,  lemons  and  hot  water ; 
make  yourself  quite  at  home.  Depend  upon  it, 
you  shall  soon  be  amply  repaid  for  all  you  have 
done  for  me."  So  saying,  he  went  out  and  Frank 
was  lefr  alone. 

Half  an  hour,  an  hoar  passed  away  and  Gerald  did 
not  return.  In  spite  of  himself,  sad,  fearfully  sad 
thoughts  brooded  over  Frank's  spirits.  In  vain  he 
resorted  to  the  stimulant  so  lavishly  provided  for 
him ;  the  more  he  drank,  the  more  terrible  were 
the  imaginings  which  crowded  into  his  very  heart 
and  brain ;  at  last,  unable  longer  to  endure  the 
suspense,  and  actuated  by  an  impulse  for  which  he 
could  not  account,  he  suddenly  started  up  to 
return  home-^what  was  his  surprise  to  find  tlic 
door  locked  ?  He  rushed  to  the  window — ^it  was 
strongly  secured.  A  vague,  indefinite  sensation  of 
terror  crept  through  his  frame — ^he  was  a  prisoner, 
for  what  purpose— great  heaven  !  if  it  should  be 
that  to  which  his  imagination  sometimes  pointed, 
only  to  be  abandoned  again  from  its  very  intensity 
of  horror.  He  screamed  aloud— echo  only  answer- 
ed him.  Lost,  bewildered,  almost  bereft  of  rea- 
son, now  would  he  pace  rapidly  to  and  fro ;  now 
stand  stone  still.  The  live-long  night  he  re- 
mained in  that  lonely  chamber,  a  prey  to  every 
torture  that  could  reach  the  soul  of  man — ^min- 
utes swelled  into  days,  a  long  year  of  common- 
place existence  was  compressed  into  those  few 
hours.  He  prayed,  cursed,  raved  alternately,  nor 
could  the  fearful  quantity  he  drank  drown  reason 
in  fbrgetfulness.  Slowly  the  dim  gray  of  morning 
began  to  break — anon  the  gleesome  lark  flew 
upward  to  greet  the  sun  with  his  matin  song, 
and  yet  no  sign  of  Gerald.  The  door  was  at 
last  unlocked — Frank  rushed  through  and  with 
instinctive  dread  sought  his  home.  Scarcely 
pausing  to  drow  breath,  in  a  state  of  utter  ex- 


haustion he  reached  the  cottage,  bunt  open  the 
door,  and  flew  into  the  room — it  was  empty ! 

"  Mary,  Mary  !"  he  cried  in  choking  accents, 
but  her  soft  voice  did  not  raply ;  looking  round 
his  eye  suddenly  rested  on  an  open  letter ;  it  was 
his — ^most  completely  had  the  fiend  triumphed. 
At  his  own  suggestion,  the  being  in  whom  his 
very  soul  was  linked  had  given  herself  up  to  the 
power  of  the  seducer.  The  following  words  wera 
written  in  pencil  on  the  outside : — 

**  Ske*a  mlDe,  vflliaf  ly  dJm^  tteaki  to  thy  kindly  help. 
Phytioiui,  con  thywlf^'now '  Z>Mni  to  fargin*,* 


GUEALD." 

It  having  been  shown  that  Gerald's  diabolical 
scheme,  so  far  as  the  abduction  went,  was  carried 
out  with  entire  success,  pass  we  now  a  month. 
Gerald  has  established  himself  in  the  capital,  hav- 
ing provided  Mary  with  an  elegant  suite  of  apart- 
ments, under  the  same  roof  with  himself,  although 
not  immediately  adjoining.  His  behavior  to  her 
was  studiously  kind,  tempered  with  thorough  res- 
pect ;  hoping  by  such  means  slowly  and  insidious- 
ly to  reach  his  aim  through  the  medium  of  her 
own  affection. 

Poor  Mary  herself  hardly  dared  to  think ;  for 
her  temperament  was  of  that  soft  and  womanly 
nature,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to 
contend  energetically  against  the  assaults  of  the 
world — that  most  beautiful  of  all  female  charac- 
teristics, which  is  content  to  look  up  to  and  to 
reverence,  yearning  for  some  namral  support  and 
protection,  and  clinging  to  it  when  discovered 
with  an  enduring  tenacity,  only  to  be  found  in 
such  a  woman's  love. 

To  all  her  inquiries  concerning  Frank,  Gerald 
answered  evasively,  but  to  her  satisfaction ;  still 
treating  her  with  die  greatest  possible  show  of  re- 
serve and  kindness,  his  manner  imperceptibly  in- 
creasing in  fervor  day  by  day  — ^letting  it  be  infer- 
red more  by  his  looks  than  words  that  she  was 
dearer  to  him  than  he  dared  to  acknowledge. 
The  consequence  of  this  specious  manceuvring 
began  gradually  to  make  itself  evident  in  the  state 
of  Mary's  feelings.  Now  she  involuntarily  hoped 
for  his  coming — seriously  deploring  his  departure, 
his  fiend-like  intent  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  com- 
pleted, when  his  own  impetuosity  destroyed  the 
vile&bric.  Encouraged  by  her  quiet,  passive  man- 
ner, he  ventured  prematurely  to  unfold  his  guilty  pur- 
pose. Who  can  describe  the  terrible  revulsion  of 
feeling  which  took  place  in  Mary's  soul,  when  the 
full  certainty  of  his  guilty  design  was  made  appa- 
rent? With  a  mighty  effort  she  checked  the  burn- 
ing flood«of  passion  which  swelled  up  from  lier 
heart,  and  subduing  herself  into  perfect  calmness, 
listened  to  his  infamous  proposal.  A  deep  hectic 
glow  on  each  cheek,  and  a  slight  difficulty  in  res- 
piration   only    evidencing    her  intense   emotion. 
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What  more  he  said  she  knew  not — heard  not — 
for  while  he  was  pouring  forth  some  wild  rhapsody 
aUe  was  in  deep  communion  with  her  soul.  Con- 
struing her  submiasirc  silence  advantageously  to 
himseif,  he  quitted  the  apartments.  IMie  instant 
he  left  her  presence,  the  pent  up  current  of  her 
feelings  burst  all  bounds.  She  flung  herself  upon 
her  knees  and  wept  a  prayer  of  agony — the  help- 
leas,  almost  hopeless  appeal  of  innocence  within 
the  very  grasp  of  Tice ;  kissing  her  mothei^s  gift, 
the  Gospel  charm,  she  bathed  it  in  tears,  imploring 
it  to  save  her  from  this  dreadful  crisis.  This  out- 
pouring of  her  spirit  calmed  and  soothed  her,  for 
in  her  extremity  there  came  a  thought  of  safety. 
To  think  was  to  resolve,  and  ere  many  moments 
had  elapsed,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  help  of  a 
merciful  Providence,  Mary  quitted  the  house.  It 
was  nearly  midnight — dark  and  bitterly  cold — 
yet  she  cared  not  for  the  darkness^felt  not  the 
chilling  blast ;  unknown  and  friendless,  she  knew 
not  where  to  go,  but  wandered  street  after  street, 
satisfied  that  she  was  away  from  him  who  had  so 
cruelly  insulted  her.  Hurrying  on,  she  knew  not 
whither,  she  suddenly  came  in  contact  with  a  well 
known  form  ;  recoiling  a  step  or  two,  they  gazed 
on  each  other  for  an  instant.  'Twas  thus  met  the 
brother  and  his  sister.  That  chance  which  he  had 
hungered  for,  week  after  week,  had  occurred  at 
last ;  seizing  her  in  a  nervous  gripe,  Frank  dragged 
her  to  the  nearest  lamp.  **  Mary,"  he  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  trembling  firom  suppressed  passion,  a 
wild  fire  flashing  from  his  eyes,  **  are  you  still 
worthy  to  be  called  my  sister  7  " 

*'  Brother,  I  am,"  meekly  answered  Mary. 

**  You  are  not  hU  cast-away  ?" 

*'  No !  by  my  mother's  dying  gift  ?" 

**  To  a  merciful  God  be  all  the  praise,"  fervently 
cried  Frank,  as  he  folded  her  to  his  heart  with 
a  thrill  of  rapture. 

"  My  own  blessed,  sorely  tempted  lamb !  But 
where  is  he  ?  Come,  show  me  where  to  find  him. 
He  shall  not  escape.  'Tia  no  fiiult  of  his,  curse  him, 
that  you  are  not  foal  as  sin;  lead  me  to  the 
place." 

*'  Not  now,  dear  Frank,"  touchingly  exclaimed 
Mary.  '*  Perhaps  I  may  have  feared  more  wrong 
than  was  intended.  Who  is  there  amongst  us 
that  can  say,  I  have  never  harbored  an  evil 
design.  Let  us  be  thankful!  that  the  wicked 
hour  is  passed,  and  leave  the  punishment  in  His 
power  whose  province  it  is  to  judge  the  hearts 
of  men." 

<•  Do  yon  forgive  him  1" 

*'  From  my  inmost  sonl,  and  more  for  his  sake 
than  my  own  rejoice  that  his  bad  design  is  unac- 
complished." 

"  You  love  him,  then?"  fiercely  inquired  Frank. 

Mary  was  silent. 

«  The  snake — the  fiend — ^had  you  not  been  all 
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angel,  the  specious  villain  would  have  succeeded. 
Mary,  I  will,  I  must  see  him ;  if  I  do  not  give  my 
burning  thoughts  an  utterance,  they  will  consume 
my  very  heart." 

"  Let  it  be  to-morrow,  then,  dear  Frank." 

*'  Be  it  so.  Come,  dear  one,  I  have  still  a  home 
for  you;' a  pure,  though  lowly  one.  Had  yoo 
been  guilty,  tempted  as  you  were,  your  brother's 
arms  would  never  have  closed  against  you ;  but 
now  your  triumphant  innocence  will  bless  with 
happinesir  our  frugal  meal,  and  make  your  humble 
couch  a  bed  of  flowers." 

Upon  the  morrow  Frank  redAmed  his  word. 
With  a  heart  thirsting  for  revenge  he  sought 
Gerald's  "Upartment,  but  did  not  meet  there  the 
bold  reckless  libertine  that  he  expected.  Throw- 
ing himself  at  Frank's  very  feet,  in  wild  but  heart- 
uttered  tones  Gerald  cried : 

*'  I  know  why  you  have  come,  but  she  has  left 
me ;  know  you  anything  of  her  7  Oh  !  for  heaven's 
sake  relieve  wy  anxiety — ^you  have  not  harmed 
her-— upon  me  wreak  all  your  vengeance,  for  I 
deserve  it,  but  she  is  pure,  pure  as  the  spotless 
snow.  My  base,  black  hearted  villany  has  recoil- 
ed upon  myself.  I  would  have  destroyed  her,  and 
am  myself  destroyed,  if  she  is  lost  to  me.  ^ay 
but  that  she  is  safe  and  I'll  coin  my  very  heart  for 
her  and  you." 

Softened,  subdued  by  the  now  evident  sincerity 
of  Gerald's  manner,  Frank  assured  him  of  her  safety. 

**  I  thank  thee,  merciful  heaven,"  fervently  cried 
Gerald,  '*  that  one  sin  more  danming  than  the  rest 
is  spared  my  guilty  soul.  Mary,  beloved  Mary, 
'tis  thy  angelic  virtue  which  has  crushed  the 
fiend-spirit  that  has  hitherto  controlled  my 
sense.  'Tis  she,  and  she  only  can  protect  and 
guide  the  heart  which  her  innocence  has  re- 
claimed." 

*<  What  do  you  mean,  Gerald?*' 

"  That  if  she  will  receive  in  marriage  this 
guilty  but  repentant  wretch,  it  may  be  that 
the  destroyer  shall  have  one  victim  the  less. 
Frank,  dare  I  to  call  you  once  mbre  brother? 
Intercede  for  me,  will  you  not  7  The  happiness 
of  my  life,  nay,  tlie  sole  hope  of  my  eternal  soul 
rests  now  with  her." 

Grerald's  repentance  having  been  proved  sin- 
cere, it  was  not  long  ere  Mary  yielded  a  heartfiil 
assent  to  his  proposition,  and  as  Frank  at  the 
holy  altar  delivered  her  over  to  the  sweet  custody 
of  a  husband,  his  heart  whispered  to  him  that  he 
was  now  tasting  most  exquisite  revenge.  The 
sacred  influence  of  a  virtuous  love  haloed  the 
after  lives  of  Gerald  and  Mary  with  content  most 
ample,  and,  although  her  state  was  changed  from 
humility  to  comparative  affluence,  (he  never  laid 
aside  her  mother's  parting  gift,  but  regarding  it  as 
her  protection  in  the  hour  of  danger,  still  cherished 
near  her  heart  The  Gospel  Charm. 
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L'I'bb  followinf  story  is  fonnded  upon  facts  which  occurred  dariof  tbo  latter  part  of  the  aifhtaenth  oontory.    Tho 
lendfaif  incidents  are  still  in  the  memory  of  many  of  the  inhabteants  of  Chester  county,  FennsylTania.] 


EuzABBTH  WiLsoir  was  of  homble,  thoogfa  re-  \ 
spectable  parentage.  From  infancy  she  was  re-  \ 
marked  for  beanty,  and  a  delicate  nervous  organ- 
ization. Her  brother  William,  two  years  older, 
was  likewise  a  handsome  child,  with  a  more  sturdy 
and  vigorous  frame.  He  had  a  gentle,  loving 
heart,  which  expended  its  afiections  most  lavish- 
ly on  liis  mother  and  little  sister.  In  their  early 
years  Lizzy  was  his  constant  shadow.  If  he  went 
to  the  bam  to  hunt  for  eggs,  the  little  one  was 
sore  to  run  prattling  along  with  him,  hand  in 
hand.  If  he  pelted  walnuts  from  the  tree,  she 
was  sure  to  be  there  with  her  little  basket,  to  pick 
them  up.  They  sat  on  the  same  blue  bench  to  eat 
their  bread  and  milk ;  and  with  the  first  jack- 
knife  he  ever  owned,  the  affectionate  boy  carved 
on  it  the  letters  W.  and  E.  for  William  and  Eliz- 
abeth. The  sister  lavishly  returned  his  love.  If 
a  pie  was  baked  for  her,  she  would  never  break  it 
till  Willie  came  to  share ;  and  she  would  never 
go  to  sleep  unless  her  arms  were  about  his  neck. 

Their  mother,  a  woman  of  tender  heart  and 
yielding  temper,  took  great  delight  in  her  hand- 
some children.  Often,  when  she  went  out  to 
gather  chips  or  brush,  she  stopped  to  look  in  upon 
them,  as  they  sat  on  the  blue  bench,  feeding  each 
other  from  their  little  poningera  of  bread  and  milk. 
The  cross-lights  from  a  side-window  threw  on 
them  a  reflection  of  the  lilac  bushes,  so  that  they 
seemed  seated  in  a  flowering  grove.  It  was  the 
only  picture  the  poor  woman  had ;  but  none  of 
the  old  masters  could  have  equalled  its  beauty. 

The  earliest  and  strongest  development  of  Liz- 
zy's character  was  love.  She  was  always  caress- 
ing her  kitten,  or  twining  her  arms  about  Willie's 
neck,  or  leaning  on  her  mother's  lap,  begging  for 
a  kiss.  A  dozen  times  a  day  she  would  look 
earnestly  into  her  mother's  eyes,  and  inquire,  most 
beseeehingly, "  Bow  you  love  your  little  Lizzy  V 
And  if  the  fond  answer  did  not  come  as  prompt- 
ly as  usual,  her  beantiiul  eyes,  always  plaintive  in 
their  expression,  would  begin  to  swim  with  tears. 
This  **  strong  n^eessity  of  loving,"  which  so  per- 
vades the  nature  of  woman,  the  fiiir  child  inherit- 
ed from  her  gentle  mother ;  and  from  her,  too, 
inherited  a  deficiency  of  firmness,  of  which  such 


natures  have  double  need.  To  be  every  thing, 
and  do  every  thing,  for  those  she  loved,  was  the 
paramount  law  of  her  existence. 

Such  a  being  was  of  course  bom  for  sorrow. 
Even  in  infancy,  the  discerning  eye  might  already 
see  its  prophetic  shadow  resting  on  her  expressive 
countenance.  The  first  great  affliction  of  her  life 
was  the  death  of  her  mother,  when  she  was  ten 
years  old.  Her  delicate  nerves  were  shattered  by 
the  blow,  and  were  nsver  after  fully  restored  to 
health.  The  dead  body  of  her  beloved  mother, 
with  large  coins  on  the  eye-lids,  was  so  awfully 
impressed  on  her  imagination  that  the  image 
followed  her  everywhere,  even  into  her  dreams. 
As  she  slept,  tears  often  dropped  from  her  trem- 
ulous eye-lashes,  and  nightmare  visions  made  her 
start  and  scream.  There  was  no  gentle  voice  near 
to  soothe  her  perturbed  spirit ;  none  to  throw  an 
angel's  shining  robe  ovy  the  hideous  spectre  that 
lay  so  cold  and  stiff  in  the  hsUs  of  memory.  Her 
father  fed  and  clothed  his  children,  and  caused 
them  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  anything  more  was  included  in 
parental  duty.  Of  clothing  for  the  mind,  or  food 
for  the  heart,  he  knew  nothing ;  for  his  own  had 
never  been  clothed  and  fed.  He  came  home  wea- 
ry from  daily  toil,  ate  his  supper,  dozed  in  his 
chair  awhile,  and  then  sent  the  children  to  bed. 
A  few  times,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  kissed 
his  daughter ;  but  she  never  ventured  to  look  into 
Attfeyes,  and  ask,  **  Doet  you  love  your  little 
Lizzy  7  **  Willie  was  her  only  consolation  ;  and 
all  he  could  do  was  to  weep  passionately  with 
her,  at  everything  which  reminded  them  of  their 
mother. 

Nature,  as  usual,  reflected  back  the  image  of 

the  soul  that  gazed  upon  her.    To  Lizzy's  excited 

mind,  everything  appeared  mysterious  and  awful, 

and  all  sounds  seemed  to  wail  and  sigh.    The 

rustling  of  the  trees  in  the  evening  wind  went 

through  her,  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit ;  and  when 

the  nights  were  bright,  she  would  hide  her  head 

in  her  brother's  bosom,  and  whisper,  "  Willie, 

dear,  I  wish  ihe  moon  would  not  keep  looking  at 

me.    She  seems  to  say  something  to  me  ;  and  it 

makes  me  afraid." 
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^        All  BUBceptible  sonli  have  felt  thofl,  particularly 
\    when  under  the  influence  of  grief ; 

'*  The  snow  of  deepest  silence 

O'er  everything  doth  fall, 
So  beautiAil  and  quiet» 

And  yet  so  like  a  pall — 
As  if  all  life  were  ended, 

And  rest  were  come  to  all." 

Such  a  state  of  feeling,  long  indulged,  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  injurious  to  a  bodily  frame  ori- 
ginally delicate.  The  sensitiTe  child  soon  became 
subject  to  fits,  the  severity  of  which  at  times 
threatened  her  life.  .  On  coming  out  of  these 
spasms,  with  piteous  tones  and  bewildered  looks 
she  would  ask,  "  Where  is  my  mother? " 

At  the  end  of  a  year  an  important  change  came 
over  the  lonely  household.  A  strong,  active  step- 
mother was  introduced.  Her  loud  voice  and  en- 
ergetic tread,  so  diflerent  from  her  own  quiet  and 
timid  mother's,  frightened  poor  Lizzy.  Her  heart 
more  than  ever  turned  back  upon  itself,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  echoes  of  its  own  yearnings.  Willie, 
being  old  enough  to  work  wi  the  fann,  was  now 
absent  most  of  the  day ;  and  the  (air  girl,  so  richly 
endowed  by  nature  with  all  deep  feelings  and 
beautiful  capacities,  so  lavish  of  her  affectioiis,  so 
accustomed  to  free  outpourings  of  love,  became 
reserved,  and  apparently  cold  and  stupid.  When 
the  step-mother  gave  birth  to  an  infent,  the  foun- 
tains of  feeling  were  again  unsealed.  It  was  her 
delight  to  watch  the  babe,  and  minister  to  its 
wants.  But  this  developiyent  of  the  afiections 
was  likewise  destined  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 
The  step-mother,  though  by  no  means  hard- 
hearted, was  economical  and  worldly-wise.  She 
deemed  it  most  profitable  to  employ  a  healthy, 
stout  niece  of  her  own,  somewhat  older  tlian  Eliza- 
beth, and  to  have  her  step-daughter  bound  out  in 
some  family  where  she  could  do  light  labor.  It 
was  also  determined  that  William  should  go  to 
service  ;  and  his  place  of  destination  was  fifty 
miles  from  that  of  his  sister. 

The  news  of  this  arrangement  was  very  bitter 
to  the  children.  Both  answered  their  father,  very 
meekly,  that  they  were  willing  to  go ;  but  their 
voices  were  deep,  sad  and  almost  inaudible.  With- 
out saying  another  word,  the  boy  put  on  his  hat, 
and  the  girl  her  sun-bonnet,  and  taking  each  other 
by  the  hand,  they  went  forth,  and  roamed  silently 
to  their  mother's  grave.  There  they  stood  for  a 
long  time,  still,  still — and  their  tears  dropped  &st 
on  the  green  sod.  At  last  Elizabeth  sobbed  out, 
'*  Oh,  if  dear  mother  was  alive,  Willie,  we  should 
not  have  to  go  away  from  home.^'  But  Willie 
could  only  answer  by  a  fresh  outburst  of  grief  A 
little  clump  of  wild  flowers  nodded  over  the  edge 
of  the  mound.  The  affectionate  boy  cat  two  of 
them,  and  said,  **  Let  us  keep  these,  Lizzy,  to  re- 
member mother  by."  » 


The  flowers  were  carefully  pressed  between  the 
leaves  of  Lizzy's  Testament,  and  when  the  sorrowfid 
day  of  parting  came,  one  was  nicely  folded  in  a 
paper  for  Willie.  "  Now,  dear  sis,  give  me  that 
nice  little  curl,"  said  he,  putting  his  finger  on  a 
soft,  golden-brown  ringlet  that  nestled  close  to  her 
ear,  and  lay  caressingly  on  her  downy  cheek. 
She  glanced  in  the  fragment  of  a  glass  that  served 
them  for  a  mirror,  and  with  eyes  brimful  of  tears, 
she  answered,  "Oh,  Willie,  I  cannot  give  you 
that  Don't  you  remember  how  dear  mother  used 
to  wet  my  head  all  over  with  cold  vrater,  to  make 
my  hair  curl  7  She  used  to  laugh  when  I  shook 
my  head,  and  made  the  curls  go  all  over  my  fore- 
head ;  and  she  would  kiss  that  little  curl  in  par- 
ticular. She  said  it  was  such  a  darling  little  curL" 
Thus  childishly  did  the  innocent  ones  speak  to- 
gether. The  brother  twisted  the  favorite  carl 
round  his  finger,  and  kissed  it  too ;  and  a  bright 
tear  fell  on  it,  and  glittered  in  the  sunshine. 

William  left  home  a  few  days  eartier  than  faia 
sister,  and  bitteriy  did  the  lonely  one  sob  herself  to 
sleep  that  night  She  shuddered  in  the  dark,  and 
when  the  moon  looked  in  at  the  window,  its 
glance  seemed  more  mournful  than  ever.  The 
next  morning,  she  fell  from  the  breakfest  table  in 
a  fit  more  severe  than  usual.  But  as  she  soon  re- 
coyered,  and  as  these  spasms  now  occurred  only  at 
distant  intervals,  her  step-mother  thought  she  had 
better  be  in  readiness  to  depart  at  the  appointed 
time. 

The  wagon  was  brought  to  the  door,  and  die 
father  said  to  her,  "Lizzy,  put  on  your  bonnet,  and 
bring  your  bundle.  It  is  time  to  ga"  Oh,  how 
the  poor  child  lingered  in  her  little  bed-room, 
where  she  and  Willie  slept  in  their  infent  days, 
and  where  the  mother  used  to  hear  them  say  their 
prayers,  and  kiss  them  both,  as  they  lay  folded  in 
each  other's  arms.  To  the  strong  step-mother 
she  easily  said  good  bye ;  but  she  paused  long  over 
the  cradle  of  the  babe,  and  kissed  each  of  his  little 
fingers,  and  fondly  turned  a  little  wave  of  sonny 
hair  on  his  pure  white  forehead.  Her  heart  swell- 
ed, and  she  had  to  swallow  hard  to  keep  down 
the  sobs ;  for  it  was  her  cradle,  and  she  was  think- 
ing how  her  mother  used  to  sing  her  to  sleep. 
Her  father  spoke  to  her  in  a  tone  of  unusual  ten- 
derness, as  if  he  too  remembered  her  infancy,  and 
the  gentle  one  who  used  to  rock  her  in  that  cradle. 
*'  Come,  Lizzy,"  said  he,  **  it  is  time  to  go.  You 
shall  come  back  and  see  the  baby  before  long." 
With  blinded  eyes  she  stumbled  into  the  wagon, 
and  turned  and  looked  back  as  long  as  she  could 
see  the  old  elm-tree  by  her  bed-room  window, 
where  all  the  summers  of  her  young  life  she  had 
watched  the  swallows  come  and  go. 

It  is  a  dreary  fate  for  a  loving  and  sensitive 
child  to  be  bound  out  at  service  among  strangers, 
even  if  they  are  kind-hearted.     The  good  woman 
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of  the  house  rrccived  Lizz^  in  a  very  friendly  man- 
06r»  and  told  her  to  make  herself  at  home.  But 
the  word  only  sent  a  mournful  echo  through  her 
heart.  For  a  few  days,  she  went  about  in  a  state 
of  abatraction  that  seemed  like  absolute  stupidity. 
Iler  step-mother  had  prepared  them  for  thif!,  by 
ttrlling  them  there  was*  something  strange  about 
Lizzy,  and  that  many  people  thought  her  tiia  had 
aliected  her  mind.  Being  of  coarser  and  stronger 
natures,  they  could  none  of  them  imagine  that  the 
plow  stagnation  of  the  heart  might  easily  dim  the 
light  of  intellect  in  a  creature  so  keenly  suscepti- 
ble. But  by  degreeSj  the  duties  required  of  h(>r 
rousi'd  her  faculties  into  greater  activity  ;  and  when 
uight  camp,  she  was  fortunately  too  weary  to  lie 
awake  and  weep.  Sometimes  she  dreamed  of 
Willie,  and  her  dreams  of  him  were  always  bright 
and  pleasant ;  but  her  mother  sometimes  fondled 
her  with  looks  of  love,  and  sometimes  came  as  the 
pale  cold  spectre.  Thus  the  months  passed  slowly 
away.  Her  father  came  to  see  her  at  distant  in- 
tervals,  and  once  in  a  great  while,  a  letter  came 
from  Willie,  in  a  large  stifl*  hand.  Unaccustomed 
to  writing,  he  could  not  through  that  medium  tell 
much  that  was  passing  in  his  heart.  That  he 
wanted  badly  to  see  his  sister,  and  often  kissed 
the  flower  they  plucked  from  the  dear  mother's 
grave,  was  the  substance  of  all  his  epistles. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lizzy  was  passing  into  wo- 
manhood. Childhood  and  youth  kissed  each  other, 
with  new  and  glowing  beauty.  Her  delicate 
cheeks  mantled  with  a  riche^  color,  and  her  deep 
blue  eyes,  sliaded  with  long  fringes  of  the  darkest 
brown,  looked  out  upon  li£B  with  a  more  earnest 
and  expressive  longing.  Plain  and  scanty  gar- 
ments could  not  conceal  the  graceful  outline  of  her 
llexile  figure,  and  her  motions  were  like  thof^e  of 
some  pretty  timid  animal,  that  has  always  stepped 
to  sylvan  sounds.  She  was  not  aware  of  her  un- 
conunon  loveliness,  though  she  found  it  pleasant  to 
look  in  the  glass,  and  had  sometimes  heard  stran- 
gers say  to  each  other,  "  See  that  pretty  girl !" 

There  were  no  yoimg  men  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  she  had  not  been  invited  to  any 
of  the  rustic  dances  or  quilting  frolics.  One  bash- 
ful lad  in  the  Vicinity  always  contrived  to  drive 
his  cows  past  the  house  where  she  lived,  and 
eigerly  kept  watch  for  a  glimpse  of  her,  as  she 
went  to  the  bam  with  her  milking  pails.  But  if 
biie  happened  to  pass  near  enough  to  nod  and 
smile,  his  clieeks  grew  red,  and  his  voice  forsook  ; 
and  she  could  not  know  or  guess  that  he  would  lie 
awake  long  that  night,  and  dream  of  her  smile, 
and  resolve  that  some  time  or  other  he  would  have 
courage  to  tell  her  how  handsome  she  was,  and 
how  the  sight  oR  her  made  his  heart  throb.  She 
did  not  yet  know  that  she  could  love  anybody  bet- 
ter than  the  had  loved  Willie.  Slie  bad  seen  her 
darling  brother  but  twice,  during  their  three  years 


of  separation ;  bnt  his  image  was  ever  fresh  and 
bright  in  menior}'.  When  he  came  to  see  her 
she  felt  completely  happy.  While  he  gazed  upon 
her  with  delighted  eyes,  her  affectionate  nature 
was  satisfied  with  love  ;  for  it  had  not  yet  been  \ 
revealed  to  her  in  the  melting  glance  of  passion. 
Yet  the  insidious  and  unquiet  power  already  began 
to  foreshadow  itself  in  vague  restlessness  and 
romantic  musings.    For  she  was  at  an  age, 

*•  To  feel  a  want,  yet  scarce  know  what  it  is ; 

To  sctk  ('i.e  nature  that  is  always  new, 
Whow  gffti;i«'  is  \\arnirr  ihnn  ffVloilier's  kiss ; 
.'■'Ufh  IfM'.L'iTiff  insrinct  fills  ilie  mighty  scope. 
Of  the  joung  heart  with  one  mysterious  hope." 

• 

At  last,  an  important  event  occurred  in  Liz7>'s 
monotonous  existence-  A  young  girl  in  the  village 
was  to  be  married,  and  she  was  invitc-d  to  the 
quilting  parly.  It  was  the  first  invitatien  of  il.e 
kind  she  had  ever  received,  and  of  course  it  occu- 
pied her  thoughts  day  and  night.  Could  she  have 
foreseen  how  this  simple  occurrence  would  affect 
her  whole  future  destiny,  she  would  have  pondered 
over  it  still  more  deeply.  The  bridegroom  brought 
a  friend  with  him  to  the  party,  a  handsome  daik- 
eyed  young  man,  clerk  of  a  store  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town.  Aware  of  his  personal  attractions,  he 
dressed  himself  with  peculiar  cure,  l^lizabeth  had 
never  seen  anything  so  elegant ;  and  the  moment 
his  eye  glanced  upon  her,  he  decided  that  he  had 
never  seen  anything  half  f o  beautiful.  He  devoted 
liimself  to  her  in  a  manner  sufHciently  marked  to 
excite  envy  ;  and  some  of  the  rich  farmers'  daugh> 
ters  made  critical  remarks  about  her  dress,  which 
they  concluded  was  passably  genteel,  for  a  girl 
that  lived  out  at  service.  However,  Lizzy  was 
queen  of  the  evening,  by  virtue  of  nature's  own 
impress  of  royalty.  When  the  quilt  was  finished, 
romping  games  were  introduced,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times ;  and  the  young  men  took  care 
that  the  forfeits  paid  by- the  pretty  girls  should  gen- 
erally involve  kissing  some  of  their  own  number. 
Among  the  forfeits  required  of  the  dark-eyed 
stranger,  he  was  ordered  to  beg  on  his  knees  for 
the  identical  little  curl,  that  Willie  had  asked  of 
his  sister.  In  the  midst  of  her  mirthfulness,  this 
brought  a  shadow  over  her  countenance,  and  she 
could  not  answer  playfully.  However,  this  emo- 
tion passed  away  with  the  moment,  and  she 
became  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  Never  before  had 
she  been  half  so  handsome,  for  never  before  had 
she  been  half  so  happy.  The  joyful  consciousness 
of  pleasing  everybody,  and  the  attractive  young 
stranger  in  particular,  made  her  eyes  sparkle,  and 
her  whole  countenance  absolutely  radiant  with 
beauty.  When  the  party  were  about  to  separate, 
the  young  man  was  very  assidoous  about  placing 
her  shawl,  and  begged  permission  to  accompany 
her  home.     But  little  was  said  during  this  walk  ; 
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yet  enough  to  afiord  entrance  into  both  hearts  for 
th  It  insiilious  and  unquiet  passion,  which  tangles 
the  web  of  human  life  more  than  all  the  other  scn- 
timcnte  and  instincts  of  our  mysterious  being.  At 
parting  he  took  her  hand,  to  say  good  night,  but 
he  continued  to  hold  it,  and  leaning  against  the 
gate,  they  both  stood,  for  a  few  moments,  gazing 
at  the  clear,  silvery  otb  of  night.  Ah,  how  differ- 
ent the  moon  seemed  to  Lizzy  now  .'  Earth's  spec- 
tral robe  had  changed  to  a  veil  of  glory.  Her  bon- 
net had  fallen  back,  and  the  evening  breeze  played 
gently  with  htr  ringlets.  In  soft  uisinuating  tones 
the  young  man  said,  "  Will  you  not  give  me 
that  little  curl  I  asked  you  for?"  She  blushed 
deeply  and  answered,  in  her  child-like  way, "  I 
cannot  give  you  that,  because  my  mother  used  to 
kiss  it  so  often.*'  "  No  wonder  she  kissed  it/'  he 
Replied ;  *'  it  looks  so  roguish,  lying  there  on  the 
pretty  cheek."  And  before  she  was  aware  of  it, 
he  had  kissed  it  too.  Trembling  and  confused, 
she  turned  to  open  the  gate,  but  he  held  it  fast 
until  she  had  promised  tliat  the  next  time  he  came 
she  would  give  him  one  of  her  curls. 

Poor  Lizzy  went  to  bed  that  night  with  an  in- 
toxicated heart.  When  she  twisted  her  hair  at 
the  glass,  next  morning,  she  smiled  and  blushed,  as 
she  twined  the  favorite  ringlet  more  carefully  than 
ever.  She  was  so  childishly  happy  with  her  pretty 
little  curl !  The  next  Sunday  evening,  as  she  sat 
at  the  window,  she  heard  the  soun^  of  a  flute. 
He  had  promised  to  bring  his  flute  ;  and  he  had 
not  forgotten  her.  She  listened — it  came  nearer 
and  nearer  through  the  wood.  Her  heart  beat  au- 
dibly, for  it  was  indeed  the  handsome  dark-eyed 
stranger. 

All  summer  long,  he  came  every  Sunday  after- 
noon ;  and  with  him  came  moonlight  walks,  and 
flute — warblings,  and  tender  whisperings,  and  glan- 
ces, such  as  steal  'away  a  woman's  heart.  This 
was  the  Ihiry-land  of  her  young  life.  She  had 
somebody  now  into  whose  eyes  she  could  gaze, 
with  all  the  deep  tenderness  of  her  soul,  and  aak. 
Do  you  love  your  own  Lizzy  ?  *' 

The  young  man  did  love,  but  not  as  she  loved 
him ;  for  her's  was  a  richer  nature,  and  gave  more 
than  he  could  return.  He  accompanied  her  to  her 
father's,  and  they  were  generally  understood  to  be 
betrothed.  He  had  not  seen  brother  William,  but 
he  was  told  a  thousand  afleciionate  anecdotes  of 
his  kind  good  heart.  Wlien  they  returned  from 
the  visit  to  the  homestead,  they  brought  with  them 
the  little  blue  bench  marked  w.  and  e.  Lizzy  was 
proud  of  her  genteel  lover ;  and  the  only  drop 
which  it  now  seemed  possible  to  add  to  her  cup  of 
happiness  was  to  introduce  him  to  William.  But 
her  brother  was  far  ofl";  and  when  the  autumn 
came,  her  betrothed  announced  the  necessity  of 
going  to  a  distant  city,  to  establish  himself  in  busi- 
ness.   It  was  a  bitter,  bitter  parting  to  both.     The 
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warmest  letters  were  bat  a  cold  substitute  for  those 
happy  hours  of  mutual  confidence ;  and  after  awhile, 
his  letters  became  more  brief  and  cool.  The  fact 
was,  the  young  man  was  too  vain  to  feel  deeply : 
and  among  his  new  acquaintance  in  the  city  was 
a  young  good-looking  widow,  with  a  small  fortane, 
who  early  evinced  a  prsference  for  him.  To  be 
obviously,  and  at  the  same  time  modestly  prefer- 
red, by  a  woman  of  any  agreeable  qualities,  is  what 
few  men,  even  of  the  strongest  character,  can  with- 
stand. It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  the  most  delicate  and  ac- 
cept abl«  modes  of  expressing  preference,  which,  as 
Samuel  Weller  expresses  it,  makes  "  a  widow 
equal  to  twenty-tive  other  women."  Lizzy's  lover 
was  not  a  strong  character,  and  he  was  vain  and 
selfish.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  his  letteis 
to  the  pretty  girl,  who  lived  out  at  service,  ahonld 
become  more  cool  and  infrequent.  She  was  very 
slow  to  believe  it  thus ;  and  when,  at  last,  news 
reached  her  that  he  was  positively  engaged  to  be 
married  to  another,  she  refused  to  listen  to  it. 
But  he  came  not  to  vindicate  himself,  and  he  ceas- 
ed to  answer  her  letters.  The  poor  deluded  girl 
awoke  to  a  full  consciousness  of  her  misery,  and 
suflered  such  intensity  of  wretchedness  as  only 
keenly  sensitive  natures  can  sufler.  William  had 
promised  to  come  and  see  her  the  latter  part  c»f 
the  winter,  and  her  heart  had  been  filled  with  pleas- 
ant and  triumphant  anticipations  of  intr6ducing  to 
him  her  handsome  lover.  But  now  the  pride  of 
her  heart  was  humbled,  and  its  joy  turned  into 
mourning.  She  was  cast  ofl',  forsaken  ;  and,  alas, 
that  was  not  the  worst.  As  she  sobbed  on  th? 
neck  of  her  faithful  brother,  she  felt,  for  the  fi^^* 
time,  that  there  was  something  she  could  not  tell 
him.  The  keenest  of  her  wretched  feelings  she 
dsred  not  avow.  He  pitied  and  consoled  her,  as 
well  as  he  could ;  but  to  her,  it  seemed  as  if  there 
was  no  consolation  but  in  death.  Most  eamestiv 
did  he  wish  that  he  had  a  home  to  shelter  her, 
where  he  could  fold  her  round  with  the  soft  winr*s 
of  brotherly  love.  But  they  were  both  poor,  and 
poverty  fetters  the  impulses  of  the  heart.  And  so 
they  must  part  again,  he  guessing  but  half  of  hrr 
great  sorrow.  If  the  farewell  was  sad  to  him, 
what  must  it  have  been  to  her,  who  now  felt  so 
utterly  alone  in  the  wide  world  ?  Her  health  sank 
under  the  conflict,  and  the  fits  returned  upon  hor 
with  increased  violence.  In  her  state  of  gloomy 
abstraction  and  indinference,  she  hardly  noticed 
the  significant  glances  and  busy  w^hispers  of 
neighbors  and  acquaintance.  With  her,  the  agony 
of  death  wns  past.  The  world  seemed  to  her  too 
spectral  for  her  to  dread  its  censure.  At  last  she 
gave  birth  to  a  dead  infant,  and  for  a  long  time 
her  own  life  trembled  in  the  balance.  She  recov- 
ered,  in  a  state  of  confirmed  melancholy,  and  with 
occasional  indications  of  impaired  intellect. 
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*'  A  shadow  seemed  to  rise 
From  ottt  her  thoughts,  and  turn  to  dreariness 
All  blisBful  hopes  and  sunny  memories." 

She  was  no  longter  invited  to  visit  with  the  young 
people  of  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  envy  excited 
by  her  uncommon  beauty  showed  itself  in  triumph 
over  her  blighted  reputation.  Her  fether  thought 
it  a  duty  to  reprove  her  for  sin,  and  her  step- 
mother said  some  catting  words  about  the  disgrace 
her  conduct  had  brought  upon  the  family.  But 
DO  kind  Christian  heart  reminded  her  that  weak- 
ness is  not  always  crime,  or  strengthened  her  with 
the  assurance  that  one  false  step  in  life  might  be 
retrieved.  Thus  was  the  lily  broken  in  its  bud- 
ding beauty,  and  its  delicate  petals  blighted  by 
harsh  winds. 
I  Poor  Lizzy  felt  this  depressing  atmosphere  of 
neglect  and  scorn ;  but  fortunately  vrith  less  keen- 
ness than  she  would  have  done,  before  brain  was 
stultifiod  and  heart  congealed  by  shame  and  sor- 
row. She  no  longer  showed  much  feeling  about 
anything,  except  the  little  blue  bench  marked  W. 
and  E.  Every  moment  that  she  could  steal  from 
household  labore,she  would  retire  to  her  little  room, 
and,  seated  on  this  bench,  would  read  over  Will- 
iam's letters,  and  those  other  letters  which  had 
crushed  her  loving  heart.  She  would  not  allow 
any  person  to  remove  the  bench  from  her  bedside, 
or  to  place  a  foot  upon  it.  To  such  inanimate 
objects  does  the  poor  human  heart  cling  in  its  des- 
olation. 

Years  passed  away  monotonously  with  Eliza- 
beth ;  years  of  loneliness  and  labor.  Some  young 
men,  attracted  by  her  beauty,  and  emboldened  by 
knowledge  of  her  weakness,  approached  her  with 
a  feniiliarity  which  they  intended  for  flattery.  But 
their  profligacy  was  too  thinly  disguised  to  be 
dangerous  to  a  nature  like  hers.  She  turned 
coldly  from  them  all,  with  feelings  of  disgust  and 
weariness. 

When  she  was  about  twenty-three  years  old 
slie  went  to  Philadelphia  to  do  household  work 
(or  a  family  that  wished  to  hire  her.  Important 
events  followed  this  change,  but  a  veil  of  obscurity 
rests  over  the  causes  that  produced  them.  After 
some  months  residence  in  the  city  her  health 
foiled  more  and  more,  and  she  returned  to  the 
country.  She  was  still  competent  to  discharge 
the  lighter  duties  of  household  labor,  but  she 
seemed  to  perform  them  all  mechanically,  and 
with  a  dull  stupor.  After  a  time  it  became  obvious 
that  she  would  again  be  a  mother.  When  ques- 
tioned, her  answers  were  incoherent  and  contradic- 
tory. At  last  she  gave  birth  to  twins.  She  wept 
when  she  saw  th<»m  ;  but  they  seemed  to  have  no 
power  to  withdraw  her  mitid  from  its  disconsolate 
wanderings.  When  they  were  a  few  months  old 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  Philadelphia  ; 
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and  a  lad  belonging  to  the  family  where  she  had 
remained  during  her  illness  agreed  to  convey  her 
part  of  the   way  in  a  wagon.     When  ihry  came 
into  the  public  road  she  told  him  she  could  walk 
the  rest  of  the  way,  and  begged  him  to  return. 
Ue  left  her  seated  on  a  rock,  near  a  thick  grove, 
nursing  her  babes.     She  was  calm  and  gentle,  bftt 
sad  and   abstracted  as  usual.     That  was  in  the 
morning,     Where  or  how  she  spent  the  day  was 
never  known.     Toward  night  she  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  house  where  she  had  formerly  lived. 
She  seemed  very  haggard  and  miserable ;  what 
few  words  she  said  were  abrupt  and  unmeaning ; 
and  her  attitudes  and  motions  had  the  sluggish 
apathy  of  an  insane  person. 
'  The  next  day  there  was  a  rumor  afloat  that  two 
strangled  infants  had  been  found  in  a  grove  on  the 
road  from  Chester.     Of  course  this  circumstance 
soon  became  connected  with  her  name.     When 
she  was  arrested,  she  ga%'e  herself  up  with  the 
same   gloomy  indiflcrence  that   marked   all   her 
actions.     She  denied  having  committed  the  mur- 
der ;  but  when  a^ked  who  she  supposed  had  done 
it,  she  sometimes  shuddered   and  said  nothing, 
sometimes  said  she  did  not  know,  and  sometimes 
answered    that    the    children    were   still    living. 
When  conveyeil    to    prison   she   asked    for  pen 
and   ink,  and  in  a  short   letter,  rudely  penned, 
she   begged    William   to   come    to   her,   and   to 
bring  from  her  bed-room  the  little  blue  bench  they 
used  to  sit  upon  in  the  happy  days  of  childhood. 
Jle  came  nt  once,  and  long  did  the  aflecttonote 
couple  stand  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  sobbing, 
and  without  the  power  to  speak.     It  was  not  until 
the  second  interview  that  her  brother  could  sum- 
mon courage  to  ask  whether  she  really  committed 
the  crhne  of  which  she  wos  accused. 

*'0h  no,  William,"  she  replied,  "you  could 
not  suppose  I  did." 

"  You  must  indeed  have  been  dreadfully  changed, 
dear  Lizzy,"  said  he  ;  **  for  you  used  to  have  a 
heart  that  could  not  hurt  a  kitten." 

"  I  am  dreadfully  changed,"  she  answered,  "  but 
I  never  wanted  to  harm  anything." 

He  took  liT  hand,  played  sadly  with  the  ema- 
ciated iingers,  and  after  a  strong  effort  to  control 
his  emotions,  he  said,  iti  a  Fiibdu»ul  voice,  •*  Lizzy 
dear,  con  you  tell  me  who  did  do  it  ? " 

She  stared  at  him  with  a  wild,  intense  gaze 
that  mnde  him  shudder.  Then  looking  fearfully 
toward  the  door,  she  said,  in  a  strange  muffled 
whimper,  **  Did  what  ? ''  Poor  William  bowed 
his  head  over  the  hand  that  he  held  in  his  own 
and  wept  like  a  child. 

During  various  successive  interviews,  he  could 
obtain  no  satisfactory  answer  to  (he  important 
question.  Sonietimea  she  merely  gazed  at  him 
with  a  vacant,  inane  expreesion  ;  sometimes  she 
faintly  answered   that   she   did   not   know  ;   and 
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sometimes  she  said  she  believed  the  btbes  were 
still  alive.  She  gradually  became  more  quiet  and 
rutinnal  under  her  brother's  soothing  influence ; 
and  one  day,  when  he  bad  repeatedly  assured  her 
that  she  could  safely  trust  her  secrets  to  his  faithful 
heart,  she  said,  with  a  suppressed  whisper,  as  if 
she  feared  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  "  He  did 
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It. 

"  Who  is  he  ?*'  asked  the  hi  other,  gently. 

"  The  father,"  she  replied. 

**  Did  you  know  he  meant  to  do  it  ?'* 

*'  No.  lie  told  mc  he  would  meet  me  and  give 
me  some  money.  But  when  I  asked  him  for  some- 
thing to  support  the  childreq,  he  was  angry,  and 
choked  them.  I  was  frightened,  and  felt  faint. 
I  don*t  know  what  I  did.  I  woke  up  and  fdund 
myself  on  the  ground  alone,  and  the  babies  lying 
omong  the  bushes." 

*'  What  is  his  name,  and  where  does  he  live  ?  ** 
inquired  the  brother.  She  gave  him  a  wild  look 
of  distress,  and  said — 

*'  Oh,  (lonH  ask  me.  I  ought  not  to  have  done 
so.  I  om  a  poor  sinner — a  poor  sinner.  But 
everybody  deserted  me  ;  the  world  was  very  cold; 
1  had  nobody  to  love  ;  and  he  was  very  kind  to 


me. 

**  But  tell  me  his  name,'*  urged  the  brother. 
She  burst  into  a  strange,  mad  laugh,  picked  ner- 
vously at  the  handkerchief  she  held  in  her  hand, 
and  repealed,  idiotically,  '*  Name  ?  name  ?  I  guess 
the  babies  are  alive  now.  I  don't  know — I  don't 
know  ;  but  I  guess  they  are." 

To  the  lawyer  she  would  sny  nothing  except  to 
deny  that  she  committed  the  murder.  All  their 
exertions  could  wring  from  her  nothing  more  dis- 
(inct  than  the  story  ehe  had  briefly  told  her  brother. 
During  her  trial,  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
wns  stupid  nnd  vacant.  At  times  she  would  drum 
on  the  railing  before  her,  and  stare  round  on  the 
crowd  with  a  bewildered  look,  as  if  unconscious 
where  she  was.  The  deranged  state  of  her  mind 
was  stron^jly  urged  by  her  lawyer  ;  but  his  oppo- 
nent replied  that  all  this  might  be  assumed.  To 
the  story  she  had  told  in  prison,  it  was  aniiwered 
that  her  not  telling  of  the  murder  at  the  time 
made  her  en  accomplice.  Af\er  the  usual  display 
of  legal  ingenuity  on  both  bides,  the  jury  brought 
litr  in  guilty  of  murder,  and  the  poor  forlorn  crea- 
ture was  Feuienced  to  b#*  hung  at  Cheater. 

The  wretched  brother  was-f»()  stunned  by  the 
blow,  that  at  first  he  could  not  collect  his  tbouglits. 
But  it  soon  occurred  to  him  that  the  terrible  doom 
might  stil!  be  arrested,  if  the  case  could  be  brought 
suitably  before  the  governor.  A  petition  was  ac- 
cordingly drawn  up,  setting  forth  the  alienation  of 
mind  to  which  she  had  been  subjected,  in  conse- 
quence of  fits,  and  the  extreme  doubtfulness  whether 
she  committed  the  murder.  Her  youth,  her  beauty, 
the  severe  sorrows  of  her  life,  and  the  obviously 
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impaired  state  of  her  reason,  touched  many  hearts, 
and  the  petition  was  rapidly  signed.  When  Wil- 
liam went  to  her  cell  to  bid  her  adieu,  he  tried  to 
cheer  her  with  the  hope  of  pardon.  She  listened 
with  listless  apathy.  But  when  he  pressed  her 
hand,  and  with  a  mournful  smile  said,  *'6ood 
bye,  dear  Lizzy,  I  shall  come  back  soon ;  and  I 
hope  with  good  news,"  ahe  pointed  tearfully  to 
the  little  blue  bench  and  said,  '*  Let  what  will 
happen,  Willie,  uke  care  of  that  for  my  sake." 
He  answered  with  a  choked  voice  ;  nnd  a.<«  he 
turned  away,  the  tears  flowed  fast  down  his  manly 
cheeks.  She  listened  to  the  echoes  of  his  steps, 
and  when  she  could  hear  them  no  longer,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  floor,  laid  her  head  down  on 
the  little  blue  bench,  kissed  the  letters  carved  upon 
it,  and  sobbed  as  she  had  not  sobbed  since  f>be  was 
first  deserted  by  her  false  lover.  When  the  jailor 
went  in  lo  carry  her  supper  he  found  her  asleep 
thus.  Rich  masses  of  her  glossy  brown  hair  fell 
aver  her  pale,  but  still  lovely  face,  on  which  rested 
a  serene  smile,  as  if  she  were  happy  in  her  dreams. 
He  stood  and  gazed  upon  her,  and  his  hard  hand 
brushed  away  a  tear.  Some  motion  that  he  made 
disturbed  her  slumber.  She  opened  her  eyes,  from 
which  there  beamed  for  a  moment  a  rational  and 
happy  expression,  as  she  said,  *'  I  was  out  in  the 
woods,  behind  the  house,  holding  my  little  apron 
to  catch  the  nuts  that  Willie  threw  down.  Mother 
smiled  at  me  from  a  blue  place  between  two  clouds, 
and  said,  *  Come  lo  me,  my  child.'  ** 

The  next  day  a  clergyman  came  to  sec  her. 
He  spoke  of  the  penalty  for  sin,  and  the  duty  of 
being  resigned  to  the  demands  of  justice.  She 
heard  his  words,  as  a  mother  hears  street  sounds 
when  slie  is  watching  a  dying  babe.  They  con- 
veyed to  her  no  import.  When  asked  if  elie  re- 
pented of  her  sins,  she  said  she  had  been  a  weak, 
erring  creature,  and  she  hoped  that  she  was  peni- 
tent ;  but  tliat  she  never  committed  the  murder. 

**  Are  you  resigned  to  die  if  a  pardon  should  not 
be  obtained  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,'*  she  replied,  **  I  want  to  die." 

He  prayed  with  her  in  the  spirit  of  real  human 
love  ;  and  this  soothed  her  heart.  She  spoke  sel- 
dom, after  her  brother's  departure  ;  and  often  she 
did  not  appear  to  hear  when  she  was  spoken  to. 
She  sat  on  the  little  blue  bench,  gazing  vacantly 
on  the  door,  like  one  already  out  of  the  body. 

In  those  days  thtre  was  briefer  interval  be- 
tween sentence  ond  execution  than  at  present. 
The  fatal  day  and  hour  soon  arrived,  and  still  no 
tidings  from  the  governor.  Men  came  to  lead  her 
to  the  gallows.  She  seemed  to  understand  what 
they  said  to  her,  and  turned  meekly  to  obey  their 
orders.  But  she  stopped  suddenly,  gazed  on  the 
little  blue  bench,  and  said,  in  a  gasping  tone, 
'*  Has  William  come  7 ''  When  they  told  her  no, 
a  shudder  seemed  to  go  over  her,  and  her  pale 
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face  became  still  paler.  A  bit  of  lobking-glase 
hang  on  the  wall  in  fioiic  o(  her ;  and  as  she  raised 
her  head,  she  saNV  the  little  curl  that  had  received 
her  mother's  caresses,  and  the  first  kiss  of  love. 
With  a  look  of  the  most  intense  agony,  she  gave, 
a  loud  groan,  and  burying  her  face  in  h"!  hands, 
fell  forward  on  the  shoulder  of  the  sherifH 
*  *  *  »  • 

Poor  William  had  worked  with  the  desperate 
energy  of  despair,  and  the  governor,  af\er  brief 
delay,  granted  a  pardon.  But  in  those  days  the 
facilities  for  travelling  were  few  ;  and  it  happened 
chat  the  country  was  inundated  with  heavy  rains, 
which  everywhere  impeded  his  progress.  He  stop- 
ped neither  for  food  nor  rest ;  but  everywhere  the 
floods  and  broken  roads  hindered  his  progress. 
When  he  came  to  Darby  Creek,  which  was  usually 
fordable,it  was  swollen  too  high  to  be  crossed,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  a  boat  could  be  obtained. 
In  agony  of  mind  he  pressed  onward,  till  his  horse 
fell  dead  under  him.  Half  frantic,  he  bt-gged  for 
another  at  any  price,  mounted,  and  rode  furiously. 
From  the  top  of  a  hill  be  saw  a  crowd  assembled 
round  the  place  of  execution.  He  waved  his 
handkerchief,  he  shonted,  he  screamed.  But  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  he  was  not  heard  or 
noticed.  All  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  gallows ; 
and  soon  the  awful  object  came  within  his  own 
vision.  Father  of  mercies !  There  are  women's 
gannents  floating  in  tho^air.  There  is  a  strag- 
gling, a  qniFering — and  all  is  still. 


With  a  shriek  that  pierced  the  ears  of  the  mul- 
titude, the  desperate  rider  plunged  forward ;  his 
horse  fell  under  him,  and  shouting  "  A  pardon !  A 
pardon  !  "  he  rolled  senseless  on  the  ground.  He 
came  too  late.  The  unhappy  Elizabeth  was  dead. 
She  had  gone  to 

"  Him  who  made  the  heart, 
And  who  alone  decidedly  can  try  it 
Then  at  the  balance  lei*s  be  mute — 
We  never  can  adjust  it. 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compnte. 
But  know  not  what's  resisted" 

Pale  as  a  ghost,  with  hair  suddenly  whitened  by 
excess  of  anguish,  the  wretched  brother  bent  over 
the  corpse  of  that  beautiful  sister  whom  he  had 
loved  so  well.  They  spoke  to  him  of  resignation 
to  God's  will.  He  answered  not ;  for  it  was  not 
clear  to  him  that  the  cruelty  of  man  m  the  will  of 
God.  Reverently  and  tenderly  he  cot  from  that 
fair  Im'OW  the  favorite  little  curl,  twined  about  with 
so  many  sacred  memories,  and  once  a  source  of 
girlish,  innocent  joy  to  the  yearning  heart  that  slept 
so  calmly  now.  He  took  the  little  bench  from  its 
cold  comer  in  the  prison,  and  gathering  together 
his  small  personal  property,  he  retired  to  a  lonely 
cave  in  Dauphin  county.  He  shunned  all  inter- 
course with  his  fellow  men,  and  when  spoken  to, 
answered  bnefly  and  solemnly.  There  he  died,  a 
few  years  ago,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  is  well 
remembered  in  the  region  round  about,  as  William 
the  Hermit. 


THE    MOTHER    TO    HER    CHILD. 


BT     ROBERT     A.     WEST. 


My  ehild,  my  lovely  ehild«  I  fozt  opon  thos  oow, 

With  liKlia^  which  a  mothar's  heart,  and  hen  alone  eaa 

know! 
Thy  Goher**  heart  may  swell  with  joy  hii  infant  hope  to  tee, 
Aod  dear  Co  him,  as  Klh  itMlf,  my  precious  boy  may  be ; 
Aad  fondly,  warmly  be  may  strive,  with  all  a  paienVs  fear. 
To  shield  the  dwrisfeed  pledge  of  love  through  many  an 

anxioDS  year ; 
But  O.  tboogh  strong  as  death  may  be  bis  deep,  unchanging 

nal, 
Tet  even  he  can  Cell  not  half  the  love  that  motben  feel. 

One  fleecing  jear  bath  pasted  away  of  mingled  pain  and 
pleasure, 

CMoce  thoQ  weit  gninted  to  my  prayer,  my  bright,  my  beau- 
teous treasure ; 

And  many  a  care  most  still  be  mine,  ere  on  life**  stormy  tide 

In  safety  thou  may*st  dare  to  launch  ihy  bark  wiibuat  a 
guide 


But  not  fer  this  will  I  repine ;  oh  do,  Hwill  ever  be. 

My  dearest,  holiest  task  on  earth,  to  watch  and  shelte^tliee, 

To  aid  the  springing  germ  of  thooght,  and  teach  thy  youthful 

heart 
To  shun  the  baits  of  ideasinf  ill,  and  choose  the  "  better 

part." 

Sweet  babe !  my  own,  my  darling  chfld !  my  preeiona,  guile- 
less boy, 

Hy  love  for  theo  is  all  too  pure  to  mix  with  earth*s  alloy ; 

I  would  not  that  a  single  shade  of  gross,  terrestrial  things 

Should  cloud  the  rapture  which  thy  smile  across  my  spirit 
flings; 

Thou  art  in  me  the  brightest  gem  this  barren  earth  aflbrds. 

And  I  would  bless  tliee,  but  my  soul  can  And  no  power  in 
words: 

tn  vain  I  strive  to  tell  the  thoughts  that  in  my  bosom  dwell ; 

These  tesirs  of  joy  alone  can  s].-eak  what  language  cannct 
tell. 


*^^ 
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HIGHLAND    AD«yENTURES. 


BT     MES.    S.     R.     STKSLS. 


**  My  heart**  fa  tbo  highland* 
A  chauof  Um  daer.** 


PERTH. 

During  a  visit  at  Perth  the  grand  range  of  the 
Grampians,  so  continaaliy  before  us,  tempted  us  to 
hasten  toward  their  recessea. 

There  is  very  little  in  the  city  to  interest  the 
traveller  except  its  past  history,  for  the  glory  of  this 
ancient  royal  barg  has  passed  away.  It  was  once 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  saw  a  Scottish 
king  upon  the  throne  of  the  neighboring  palace  of 
Scone  ;  while  parliaments  and  national  assemblies 
were  held  in  its  courts,  and  nobles  resided  in  its 
streets.  St  John's  church  is  a  venerable  old  build- 
ing, and  well  repays  a  visit ;  but  many  of  the 
other  churches,  all  monasteries  and  religious  houses 
\  which  once  adorned  the  city,  are  destroyed.  John 
>  Knox  once  here  delivered  one  of  his  exciting  ser- 
mons against  idolatry,  and  the  demolition  of  ail 
ecclesiastical  architecture  was  the  consequence. 
The  old  house  which  was  the  scene  of  that  extra- 
ordinary mystery,  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  is  remov- 
ed to  give  place  to  a  handsome  County  Hall  in 
the  Grecian  style.  There  are  many  good  institu- 
tions in  Perth.  The  population  is  about  25,000. 
This  city  has  stood  the  brunt  of  many  a  battle 
in  times  of  old  ;  it  received  many  a  knock  when 
Bruce  and  Edward  of  England  fought  over  its 
head, — when  besieged  by  Montrose, — ^and  in  the 
wars  of  the  Pretender.  In  its  situation  Perth  has 
something  to  boast  of,  and  we  often  resorted  to 
the  fine  bridge  which  crosses  the  Tay  near  our 
hotel,  to  gaze  upon  the  green  valley  with  its  wind- 
ing riv(*r,  the  rugged  cliffs  and  hills  around,  and 
the  far  Grampians  towering  in  the  rear. 

We  left  Perth  early  one  fine  morning  in  the 
stnge  coach  for  Inverness,  capital  of  the  Highlands, 
112  miles  distant,  which  we  should  reach  late  at 
night.  Every  step  of  the  way  was  interesting 
from  its  own  natural  beauty  and  for  historic  remin- 
iscence. 

The  first  object  of  interest  was  the  Palace  of 
Scone,  two  miles  from  Perth.     Of  this  seat  of  Sco- 
^     tia's  ancient   kings  nothing  remains  except  one 
^     aisle  of  the  Abbey,  and  the  village  market  cross. 
A  modern  palace,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  is 
erected  on  the  spot,  within  which  are  many  an- 
cient relica     Its  greatest  treasure,  the  mysterious 
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stone  upon  which  the  Scottish  kings  were  seated 
when  crowned,  has  been  carried  away  by  the  con- 
quering English  monarch  and  is  under  the  corona- 
tion chair  of  the  British  sovereigns  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

We  soon  after  passed  the  two  trout  streams 
Ordi6  and  Shochie,  which,  with  many  other  streams, 
contributed  by  sudden  swelling  to  the  nocturnal 
inundation,  or  freshet  as  we  call  it,  that  injured 
Perth  in  1210.  There  is  an  old  song  which  pre- 
dicts another  event  of  the  kind  in  the  ibilowing 
verse, — 

Says  the  Shochie  to  the  Ordie, 
*»  Where  shall  we  meet  1 " 
"  At  the  cross  ot  Perth, 

When  a'  men  are  fast  asleep." 

Bimam  Wood,  bringing  with  it  images  of  Mac- 
beth and  his  wicked  lady,  arose  upon  onr  left, 
,  soon  after,  at  the  height  of  1580  feet.  The  hill 
s  of  Dansinane  is  about  8  miles  distant,  and  has  upon 
its  summit  a  ruin  supposed  to  be  Macbeth's  castle. 
As  we  approach  the  highlands  the  scenery  becomes 
wilder.  Through  the  rocky  pass  of  the  Tay  we 
I  burst  upon  a  scene  of  such  loveliness  and  grandeur 
i  combined  as  to  call  forth  our  warmest  admiration. 
\  It  was  a  forest  vale  watered  by  the  glittering  Tay, 
surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  upon  one  side  of  which 
was  the  pretty  town  of  Dunkeld,  once  the  capital 
of  Caledonia,  with  its  grey  ruined  cathedral,  and 
ancient  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Athol,  seen  against 
the  dark  green  forest  behind. 

We  could  not  stay  to  wander  about  this  beauti- 
ful glen,  but  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with 
information  acquired  from  books  or  from  our  fel- 
low travellers,  whom  we  found  very  intelligent 
and  sociable.  The  cathedral,  we  were  told,  was 
once  a  monastery  of  those  ancient  worshippers  the 
Culdees,  until  the  reign  of  David  1st,  1127,  when 
he  converted  it  into  a  Bishopric.  These  ancient 
ruins  and  far  off  dates  produce  an  odd  sensation 
to  a  native  of  young  America.  The  .  uke  of 
AihoPs  grounds  are  magnificent,  and  celebrated 
for  the  groves  of  superb  larch  trees,  amounting  to 
twenty -seven  millions  of  trees,  some  of  which  are 
ninety  feet  high.  The  walks  over  this  beautiful 
estate  extend  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  while 
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tile  riding  path  is  thirty.  The  next  six  miles  of 
road  are  upon  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  looking  down 
into  liie  pieiiy  valley  of  the  Toy,  and  after  leaving 
tliftt  into  ihe  vale  of  the  Tumoiel.  Around  are 
Diany  country  seats  situated  upon  crags  or  grassy 
slopes  of  the  valley  side,  or  in  the  vale  below. 
One  of  tliese  elegant  mansions,  called  Faskaliy,  is 
placed  in  a  remarkably  romantic  spot.  Below  us 
we  saw  a  atr'atk,  or  vale,  traversed  by  two  moun- 
tain streams,  the  Tummel  and  the  Garry,  and  just 
where  they  meet,  upon  a  point  of  land  looking  up 
the  vistas  of  three  smiling  glens  surrounded  by  rocky 
hilis,  stands  the  mansion  of  Faskally.  Wilder  and 
mure  rocky  grows  the  gleu  until  at  last  we  find 
i  ourselves  in  the  romantic  pass  of  Killiecrankie. 
':  This  gloomy  pass  is  so  narrow  that  the  trees  of 
^  one  side  almost  mingle  their  branches  with  those 
i  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen.  It  extends 
5  fur  nearly  a  mile,  and  the  road  is  cut  upon  one 
^    side  of  the  chasm,  and  is  so  overshaded  above  by 

<  threatening  crags  and  trees,  that  we  can  scarcely 
i  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sky,  while  far  below,  the 
:  noisy  Garry  rushes  over  the  rocky  path  in  all  its 
^     uiiiamed    highland    wildness.      The    scenery    is 

<  grand,  and  qaiie  equalled  our  preconceived  ideas  of 
:  a  highland  pass.  Those  who  are  read  in  Scottish 
^  story  will  remember  that  Killiecrankie  was  the 
'  scene  of  a  great  battle  between  the  highland  clans 
?  and  the  troops  of  King  William.  Viscount  Dun- 
^  dee,  the  ClaverkouAe  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  led  the 
?  Highlanders.  Sir  Walter's  fine  ballad  of  '<  Bon- 
]  nie  Dundee  "  describes  his  bold  dash  for  the  high- 
;    lands  with  fifty  men,  where  there  were — 

^  Wild  Donniewassab  thTce  lfaoa«and  timos  three, 

;  Will  cry  Hoick !  for  the  bonnet  of  bonnie  Dundee  ! 

;         Upon  the  sloping  ground  in  the  front  of  Urrard 
house  we  were  shown  a  stone  which  marks  the 
;    spot  where  Dundee  received  his  death  wound. 

Winding  dow^n  the  rocky  pass  we  crossed  a 
j  hr'ul%e  over  the  Tilt,  from  which  we  have  a 
>  char.ning  vista  up  the  Tilt,  a  rocky  glen,  through 
'  which  the  mountain  stream  was  picking  its  way 
'  among  the  stones  which  had  fallen  down  from  the 
^    hills  and  crags  that  silVround  it. 

Dlair  Athol  we  soon  after  passed.  This  is  the 
ancient  residence  of  Athol's  dukes,  and  was  lately 
occupied  by  Queen  Victoria  during  her  short  visit  to 
\  Scotland.  There  is  nothing  attractive  in  the  ap- 
)  peiirance  of  the  castle,  it  being  a  long  low  house, 
l  looking  at  a  distance  like  a  whitewashed  manu- 
factory. It  was  once  much  larger,  but  was  injured 
daring  the  highland  wars.  Within,  however,  it  is 
arranged  with  convenience  and  splendor.  It  is 
the  residence  of  Lord  Glenlyon,  eldest  son  oi  the 
Duke  of  Athol. 

We  found  ourselves  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
grand  scenery  of  the  highlands.  Pen  nor  pencil 
can  describe  the  varied  beauty  of  our  ride  that 
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summer  afternoon,  among  these  rocky  fastnesses, 
with  glinipees  of  fhady  glens,  highland  streams, 
shining  lochs  and  solemn  mountuins  looking  down 
upon  all.  'i'he  lights  nud  shades  and  contrasts 
were  ever  increasing  in  chnrms  and  wildness. 
Verdant  vallies  and  green  wooded  hills  are  seen 
in  all  the  luxuriance  of  summer,  while  far  over 
head  are  rocky  mountains  whose  tops  are  covered 
with  snow,  rosy  with  the  tints  of  the  setting  sun. 
This  contrast  between  summer  and  winter — to  be 
thus  riding  a  warm  bright  day  among  trees  and 
flowers,  with  winter  siiow  in  sight,  and  apparently 
BO  near  us,  produces  a  curious  and  surprising  efiect 
to  those  who  behold  it  for  the  first  lime.  We 
seemed  here  to  have  arrived  at  the  confines  of 
civilization,  for  no  house  or  person  had  been  in 
sight  for  some  time  except  the  little  inn  of  Dalna- 
cardoch,  where  we  refreshed  our  horses.  The 
country  now  becomes  desolate  indeed.  The  road 
paases  over  barren  heaths,  surrounded  by  moan- 
tains  composed  of  bare  rugged  rocks,  upon  whose 
dreary  peaks  lie  masses  of  snow  and  ice.  From 
the  summits  wild  torrents  have  dug  themselves 
deep  trenches,  through  which  they  come  leaping 
down,  and  cross  our  road  to  lose  themselves  in 
the  numerous  loclis  which  glimmer  iu  the  rocky 
recesses  around.  The  road  was  lined  on  both 
sides  with  tall  posts  tipped  with  black.  To  my 
inquiry  as  to  their  use,  I  was  told  they  indicated 
the  road  when  winter's  deep  snows  covered  the 
desolate  heath.  Two  of  the  hoge  mountains 
which  arose  upon  each  hand  were  called  the  Ba- 
denoch  Boar  and  Athol  Sow.  The  deep  shadow 
they  cast  over  the  glen,  and  puf&  of  cool  air  which 
came  sweeping  down  from  iReir  snowy  summits, 
somewhat  chilled  the  evening  air.  As  we  felt  this, 
some  of  the  gentlemen,  who  carried  what  I  sup- 
posed were  their  wives*  plaid  shawls,  now  unfolded 
them,  and  they  proved  to  be  plaids,  which  they 
folded  gracefully  around  their  chests.  They  are 
not  quite  so  comfortable  as  a  surtout,  but  in  that 
highland  region  certainly  more  in  keeping  with 
the  scene.  After  passing  through  the  savage  pass 
of  Drumouchter,  we  were  rejoiced  to  behold  the 
little  inn  of  Dalwhinie,  surrounded  by  trees,  the 
first  house  and  alrnost  only  green  thing  we  had 
seen  for  the  last  thirteen  miles. 

As  it  was  six  o'clock,  and  we  had  been  riding 
since  eleven,  we  determined  upon  remaining  at 
the  inn  until  morning.  We  partook  with  our  fel- 
low passengers  of  an  excellent  dinner  of  trout, 
wild  ducks,  and  other  highland  dainties,  and  then 
bidding  us  a  friendly  adieu  they  remounted  their 
coach  and  drove  away. 

INVERNESS. 

We  found  our  apartments  at  this  little  inn  more 
commodious  than  we  had  imagined.  The  bedroom 
was  comfortable,  and  parlor  very  neat.    Sitting 
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quietly  in  tbe  latter,  we  were  aroused  by  an  ezira- 
ordinary  din  and  clamor.  Full  ofBtories  of  highluad 
raids,  1  almost  imagined  a  clan  had  rushed  down 
ixom  the  mountain  top  to  attack  us.  My  compan- 
ion, however,  smiled  and  persuaded  me  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  scene  of  action.  When  there,  he 
threw  open  the  door  of  ihe  common  room,  and  a 
scene  was  revealed,  wild  and  picturesque  as  the 
country  around  us.  A  Highland  fling  was  in  full 
operation.  In  the  midst  of  the  floor  wild,  rugged 
men  were  stamping  and  flinging  themselves  about 
as  if  possessed,  while  in  a  corner  stood  a  fine  looking 
man  in  the  full  highland  costume,  playing  on  the 
bagpipes.  He  wore  a  Scotch  cap  wiih  a  silver  thistle, 
plaid  petticoat,  knees  bare,  and  plaid  white  and 
scarlet  stockings.  He  was  a  piper  of  the  Mac- 
pherson  clan,  who  had  stopped  there  for  the  night, 
and  the  lodgers  of  the  inn,  priacipally  farmers  and 
laborers,  took  advantage  of  his  presence  to  enjoy 
a  little  dancing.  His  bagpipe  was  decked  with 
gay  ribbons  which  streamed  out  behind.  The 
exhibition  certainly  was  very  unique,  and  such  as 
I  should  probably  not  find  in  a  New  England  inn. 
It  amused  me  much,  but  I  cannot  say  there  was 
much  grace  displayed.  It  was  in  keeping  with 
other  customs  of  the  time  in  which  it  originated, 
and  worthy  of  a  savage  clan  who  had  just  robbed 
their  neighbors,  and  come  home  full  of  whiskey  and 
triumplL  My  companion,  on  the  contrary,  seemed 
charmed.  He  soon  joined  in  with  the  dancers,  when 
I  fled,  fearing  the  fascination  should  extend  and  I 
also  exhibit  in  a  highland  fling.  Many  a  Gaelic 
joke  was  flung  after  me,  as  all  the  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  thit  language.  My  companion,  ofier 
giving  them  some  sifve r,  left  them ;  and  late  at 
night  the  stamping  of  the  dancers  and  unearthly 
shrieks  of  the  bagpipe  resounded  over  the  barren 
moor.  It  was  one  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
country  which  I  was  very  glad  to  have  seen. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  stages  arrived,  we 
set  out  for  a  stroll  over  the  moor.  B.irren  and 
desolate,  no  verdure  or  human  beings  were  in 
sigh!  except  around  the  little  inn.  A  black  moss 
seemed  the  only  herbage  which  covered  the  heath, 
enlivened  here  and  there  wid^a  patch  of  dark 
bracken.  A  frowning  barrier  surrounded  us,  of 
mountains  formed  of  masses  and  cragj  of  bare 
granite.  Siill  there  was  beauty  in  the  scene,  and 
a  quiet  solemnity  settles  down  upon  the  soul  when 
alone  with  nature,  and  the  high  dark  mountains 
stand  around  us,  with  their  riven  summiis,  silent 
monuments  of  the  world's  wreck,  when  the  wrath 
of  God  came  down  upon  the  earth.  We  are  re- 
minded that  some  great  devastation  had  been  here, 
and, — 

"  there  hath  past  a  glory  from  the  earth.** 


Snow  patches  were  lying  in  silvery  mnsses  upon 
the  mountain  top,  from  which  descen  led  several 


bright  streams,  springing  from  rock  to  rock  oniii 
they  found  repose  in  Loch  Eiicbt,  which  lay  like 
a  mirror,  in  a  hollow  before  us.  This  sotiicide, 
now  so  quiet  and  given  up  to  the  hare,  the  crane, 
the  black  grouse  and  de.er,  is  soon  to  be  the  ecene 
of  terror  and  slaughter.  In  the  shooting  season 
these  lands  are  let  out  in  districts  to  the  Bportacnen 
and  cockneys,  of  Scotland  and  England,  who  clana- 
ber  up  these  rocks  end  rush  over  the  moors  in 
squads,  slaying  and  massacring  all  the  inhabit- 
ants. Let  us  be  thankful,  as  do  doubt  the  birds 
are,  that  they  are  not  here  now. 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  Loch  Ericfat  oroee  the 
mountain  of  Benalder,  one  almost  unbroken  pre- 
cipice to  the  snowy  summit,  iis  yellow  rocks  cov- 
ered in  some  places  with  patches  of  parple 
heather. 

In  a  cave  among  those  rocks  the  unfortanate 
Prince  Charles,  the  Pretender,  was  concealed  firom 
his  enemies,  ofter  he  had  fled  from  tbe  bloody 
field  of  CuUoden.  As  the  day  was  warm,  and  the 
pure  waters  of  the  loch  seemed  inviting,  my  hus- 
band inclined  for  a  bath  ;  I  accordingly  left  him 
to  his  enjoyment,  and  proceeded  on  my  walk. 
I  soon  came  upon  two  little  children  who  appeared 
small  and  lonely  enough  in  this  dismal  sotitade. 
I  had  penetrated  into  so  many  of  the  haunts  of  my 
young  days'  poetry  and  romance,  that  I  smilingly 
said  to  myself,  "  these,  I  suppose,  are  the  babes  in 
the  woods."  They  however  had  no  such  high 
claim  to  interest,  but  were  plain  highland  children, 
clothed  in  the  usual  dress  of  gay  plaid.  Ir  was 
their  only  dress,  and  feet,  bands,  arms,  legs,  neck 
and  head  were  all  uncovered. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  ray  pretty  maid  I "  I 
asked  the  girl.  There  was  no  answer  except  a 
shake  of  the  head  to  this  or  any  other  of  my 
questions,  and  I  at  last  discovered,  that  they  could 
not  understand  English.  Our  intercourse  was 
thenceforward  by  signs.  In  their  hands  were  small 
English  school  books,  and  I  found  they  had  bee^  to 
school  several  miles  bock.  The  highlanderj  are 
obliged  by  law  to  teach  their  children  the  English 
language,  but  are  so  attached  to  the  Gaelic  that 
very  little  progress  is  made  in  their  studies.  I 
asked  them  where  they  lived,  and  they  pointed  to 
a  spot  across  the  moor  al  the  foot  of  a  Mil.  In 
vain  I  looked ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  bat 
masses  of  rock,  with  an  occasional  pine  or  stunted 
birch,  or  patch  of  bracken  ;  no  human  habitation 
was  visible,  and  I  concluded  that  they  lived  in  a 
cave  under  the  cliflf  My  companion  now  joined 
us,  having  found  the  water  so  icy  cold  as  almost 
benumbed  his  limbs. 

Followmg  the  children,  we  crossed  tbe  raoor, 
and  saw  them  enter  the  r  homes,  which  we  found 
were  hms,  formrd  of  rocks  and  covered  with  peat, 
or  turf  from  the  nioiir,  upon  whose  top  the  dark 
heather  was  .still  growing.     This  construction  of 
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cottages  or  abielings  is  very  ancient  in  the  high- 
lands, and  is  described  by  Walter  Scott  in  his 
Lady  of  tlie  Lake — 


i( 


Dancraggan's  hats  at  last  appear. 

And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half  seen, 

Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green.*' 


We  entered  it  and  foond  it  a  miserable  rendcnce. 
Tlie  floor  was  of  earth,  upon  which  was  a  fire, 
part  of  whose  smoke  issued  from  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  while  the  reminder  darkened  the  interior.  Of 
furniture  and  utensils  I  coold  see  none  except  a 
rude  table  and  bench,  a  kettle  and  pail.  A  port 
was  separated  from  the  rest,  in  which  was  a 
wooden  box  with  a  mass  of  rags  and  blanket*, 
playing  bed  and  bedstead.  It  is  true  we  only 
gave  a  hasty  glance,  fur  the  wild,  smoke-dried  in- 
habitants did  not  invite  us  in,  and  to  all  we  said, 
answered,  quietly,  f'  na  English." 

At  one  o'clock  we  were  whirling  away  over 
moors,  lochs  and  streams,  in  cuinpnny  with  a 
crowd  of  passengers  from  Perth,  some  ol  them 
wool  growers,  bound  to  the  wool  market  at  Inver- 
nesa 

During  our  morning  ride  we  stopped  to  change 
hotaes  at  a  email,  poor  looking  place  ;  a  small  boy 
in  a  plaid  petticoat  and  bare  legs  assisted  as  hostler. 
As  we  stopped,  two  Caledonian  lasses  came  walk- 
ing over  the  moor  on  their  way  from  *'  the  hills," 
as  they  said  when  I,  as  a  good  American,  asked 
tbem  whence  they  came — and  were  going  to  a 
village  on  our  route.  Their  dresses  were  green 
and  black  woollen  plaid,  a  scarf  of  the  same  serving 
for  bonnet  and  shawl ;  their  (eet  were  bare,  as 
their  shoes  were  tied  up  in  their  bundles.  I  tried 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  these  stout,  rosy 
daughters  of  the  Gael,  but  we  could  not  understand 
each  other's  language,  and  at  length  gave  it  up. 
As  we  had  left  two  passengers,  our  driver  gave  a 
Uft  to  the  lasses,  and  on  we  went  up  romantic  Glen 
Truim,  land  of  the  clan  Macpherson,  whose  piper 
we  had  tlie  great  pleasure  of  hearing  the  evening 
belbre. 

Upon  the  bare    mountains    and    riven    rocks 
I     aroand,  surely   nothing  could  live  but  goats  and 


deer,  but  in  the  glen  between,  where  the  Truim 
flowed,  there  was  green  pasture,  some  good  land 
here  and  there  and  farms  occurred  on  the  valley 
side.  Farther  on  we  passed  Belleville,  the  seat  of 
Oanan's  translater  Macpherson,  and  now  inhabited 
by  his  daughter,  Miss  Macpherson.  A  litilc  vil- 
lage we  saw  now  and  then  that  rooming,  where 
we  stopped  to  refresh  our  horses,  composed  of 
rough  cottsges  made  of  atones  ond  peat.  Near 
one  of  these,  Inverhavon,  was  once  fought  a  bloody 
l^ile  between  clan  Cameron  and  the  Ma  shin  toshes. 
When  we  entered  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Spey,  right  glad  were  we  to  be  told  to  alight  for 
an  hour  at  the  little  inn  by  the  road  side.     Some 
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of  us  rejoiced  on  account  of  the  dinner  which 
awaited  us,  and  some,  that  we  might  linger  a 
little  to  gaze  upon  the  novel  and  varied  scenery. 
I  cannot  pretend  that  I  neglected  the  venison  Etew 
and  haggis,  but  it  was  plcssant  between  whiles  to 
gaze  out  over  the  green  valley  with  the  fair  Spey 
river  circling  about  it,  and  then  up,  up,  to  range 
above  range  of  magnificent  Grampians,  their  bare 
granite  tops  contrasting  so  well  with  the  valley, 
and  msking  such  charming  lights  and  shades.  It 
was  the  land  of  song  and  story  also,  and  here  had 
occurred  many  of  those  romantic  adventures  and 
highland  legends  which  have  so  often  held  us  to 
the  page  mony  an  unwearied  hour.  Clans  in  their 
diflerent  piciurepque  plaids  and  waving  plumes 
were  here  often  seen  winding  down  the  mouniain 
defiles,  while  martial  music,  the  pibroch  or  coro- 
nach, came,  glorious  or  sod,  with  the  blasts  ofihe 
mountain  wind  as  it  rushed  from  peak  and  crag  to 
the  volley. 

Hark,  whst  is  that  1  now  hear?  Ah !  the  lays 
of  Scotland, — "bonnie  Doon  "  and  "yellow  haired 
laddie "  ore  even  now  wafted  into  the  windows 
from  a  higliland  piper,  who  is  wandering  smong 
the  glades,  bewsiling  the  lost  glories  of  Caledonia. 
We  were  fast  growing  very  properly  quite  roman- 
tic, when,  alas!  the  piper  entered,  handed  around 
his  hat  for  payment,  and  dissolved  the  school  girl 
spell. 

The  ride  to  Inverness  that  afternoon  presented 
many  agreeable  objects.  We  pass  under  the  lofty 
black  precipice  called  Craig  Dhu,  rendezvous  of  the 
Macphersons,  and  there  find  ourselves  in  the  land 
of  the  Cumings,  the  ruins  of  whose  fortresses  and 
castles  are  yet  to  be  seen  perched  upon  the  crogs 
and  steeps  which  enclofe  the  valley.  There  is 
much  rich  land  in  the  vale  of  the  Spey,  and  here 
several  wealthy  famiiies  have  their  abode.  Here 
is  Kinnar,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a  very 
plain  stone  house  ;  and  farther  along  the  valley, 
when  we  enter  the  lend  of  the  Grants,  is  Invereshie, 
the  seat  of  Sir  George  Macpherson  Grunt,  and 
Rothiemurchus,  surrounded  with  fir  woods,  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  forests  of  Caledonia.  The 
scenery  now  l)econies  very  beautiful.  The  Spey 
sweeps  around  the  base  of  lofty  hills, -one  of  which, 
Kinrara,  is  covered  with  birch  woods,  at  its  foot  a 
little  village  and  church;  then  again  it  washes  the 
base  of  the  lofty  Cairngorm,  among  whose  rocky 
recesses  is  found  that  beautiful  chrystal,  looking  so 
like  a  congealed  drop  of  Madaera  wine,  and  winds 
sround  bold  Craig  Ellachie,  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Grants,  whose  war-cry  is  "  Stand  fast  Craig  Ella- 
chie ! "  Every  crag  and  strath  had  its  legend,  and 
we  were  told  many  a  tale  by  our  fellow  irnvellers 
not  registered  in  story,  of  that  pleasant  strath,  and 
the  dark  und  dangerous  pass  of  Slochmuit,  haunt 
of  banditti  within  the  knowledge  of  this  genera- 
tion. 
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As  we  approach  Inverneaa  we  behold  her, 
Queea  of  the  highlands,  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  her  lofty  aabjects.  At  her  feet  flows  the  Moray 
Frith,  which,  as  it  stretches  sway  to  the  sea, 
washes  the  field  of  Culioden,  so  fatal  to  the  Stoartfl, 
whose  dreary  moor  extends  for  milts  at  our  right 
hand.  In  from,  across  the  frith,  arise  the  moun- 
tains of  Ro88-shire,  ascending  range  after  range 
until  they  end  in  the  grand  peak  of  Ben  Wyvis, 
streaked  with  snow. 

The  great  clan  of  Munroe,  whose  lands  lie  in 
Ross>shire,  hold  their  estates  on  condition  of  pre- 
senting the  sovereign  with  a  snow^ball  at  what- 
ever season  of  the  year  he  may  visit  the  country. 

At  G  o'clock  we  found  ours^'Ives  in  a  comfortable 
hotel  at  Inverness.  After  tea  we  set  out  for  a 
stroll  about  the  city.  The  first  object  is  the  castle 
upon  an  eminence  near  the  city,  built  upon  the 
site  of  that  which  was  the  scene  of  Duncan*s  mur- 
der by  Macbeth. 

The  old  castle  was  destroyed  by  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  son  of  the  murdered  king.  It  not  only  de- 
rives its  interest  from  Shakspeare,  but  is  the  scene 
of  many  remarkable  events  in  Scottish  story.  The 
scenery  here  is  fine.  Beneath  it  the  liver  Ness 
runs  into  Moray  Frith,  across  which  are  beautiful 
wooded  hills ;  one  of  these  is  called  Tom-na-hen- 
rick,  (hill  of  fairies.)  It  is  shaped  like  a  ship, 
with  the  keel  uppermost ;  and  many  a  child  of 
these  romantic  highlands  believes  it  still  the  resi- 
dence of  fairies.  Another  hill,  Craig  Phadne,  is 
crowned  by  a  fort.  Descending  from  the  castle 
we  crossed  the  Ness  on  a  fine  bridge  of  seven 
arches.  While  looking  over  the  railing  upon  the 
street  on  the  river  side,  we  saw  what  is  a  frequent 


sight  in  Scotland,  but  never  seen,  I  am  sure,  in 
America.  Several  women  were  at  work  washing 
their  clothes  in  the  river,  and  more  efieclually  to 
press  out  the  dirt,  rolled  up  their  dresses  quite  to 
the  hip9,  and  trod  in  the  tubs  with  their  naked 
feet.  This  manner  of  washing  at  the  river  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  ancient  custom,  for  at  the 
town  hall  is  a  "strange,  blue,  lozenge  shaped 
stone,"  called  Ciack-na-cudden,  or  "  stone  of  the 
tubs,'*  as  it  is  the  resting  place  of  the  women 
while  carrying  their  tubs  to  and  from  the  river. 
Inverness  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  It  has 
many  ancient  grey  stone  houses  and  many  mod- 
cm  well  built  ones,  but  there  is  nothing  very  im- 
posing in  its  streets  or  buildings.  The  trade  is 
brisk,  bhopa  are  well  supplied,  and  streets  filled  with 
a  busy  population ;  now  increased  by  the  wool 
market.  The  day  light  continued  so  long  in 
this  high  latitude,  that  at  9  o'clock  it  was  as  light 
as  with  us  just  after  sunset  at  this  season,  (July.) 
We  were  able  to  visit  the  jewellers'  shops  to  select 
a  fine  cairngorm  at  this  hour,  without  the  aid  of 
other  light  than  the  lucid  heavens.  At  two 
o'clock,  when  1  proposed  to  retire  for  the  night, 
my  companion  was  reading  a  paper  at  the  window, 
and  we  actually  went  to  bed  without  the  aid 
of  candles  and  before  they  were  brought  to  our 
parlor.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  visited 
the  old  Scotch  kirk,  and  heard  an  excellent 
sermon  from  the  celebrated  Mr.  Rose.  On  our 
way  we  met  some  of  our  fellow  passengers  from 
Perth,  who  shook  hands  with  us,  and  wannly 
welcomed  us  to  Inverness,  which  ends  our  adven- 
tures in  ihe  highland  city,  as  the  next  moruing  we 
led  it  to  cross  the  country  to  Glasgow. 


THE    PHILOSOPHER    AND    HIS    KITE. 

(See    the    engraTing.) 


It  is  scarcely  possible — ^nay,  it  is  not  possible — 
that  any  reader  of  the  Columbian  Magazine  re- 
quires to  be  told  who  the  philosopher  was  or  why 
he  ailnused  himself  with  one  of  the  toys  of  boyhood. 
And  even  if  one  reader  so  much  behind  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  age  could  be  supposed  to  exist,  the 
accessories  of  the  picture  would  suggest  to  him 
'hat  the  kite  was  not  raised  for  pastime.  People 
do  not  go  out  to  fiy  kites  in  thunder-storms ;  and 
the  key  appended  to  the  string  would,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  and  diflusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  suf- 
ficiently convey  the  idea  that  the  seeming  sport 
was  really  on  experiment. 

And  what  a  glorious  experiment  it  was  !  What 
an  impulse  it  gave  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  to  the 
progress  of  scientific  inquiry  !  Franklin,  the  self- 
taught  philosopher  of  the  young  republic,  had  con- 
ceived the  bold  idea  that  the  electricity  cf  (he 
cylinder  and  the  Leyden  jar  was  the  electricity 
also  of  the  thunder-cloud ;  that  the  spark  which 
darted  from  the  points  of  the  conductor  was  iden- 


tical with  the  forked  lightning  that  gleams  and  b'a- 
zes  fearfully  athwart  tlie  blackness  of  the  tempest. 
How  simple  was  the  oppuratus  with  which  he 
sought  to  verify  his  great  idea  !  A  boy's  kite  and 
the  key  of  his  library  door.  The  kite,  indeed,  was 
not  mode  of  paper,  for  if  it  had  been  the  rain 
would  have  destroyed  it ;  a  handkerchief  supplied 
material  of  more  enduring  quality.  But  still  it 
was  a  kite — a  Uoy^a  plaything — and  with  this  and 
a  simple  iron  key  was  established  the  most  brilliant 
discovery  of  the  uge,  for  the  honor  of  which  many 
candidates  have  since  brought  forward  their  pre- 
tensions, but  with  no  better  success  than  they  de- 
served. For  once  the  popular  voice  throughout 
the  civilized  world  has  uttrred  and  adhered  to  a 
righteous  judgment,  identifying  everywhere  the 
name  of  Franklin  with  electricity. 

Franklin  was  not  ninch  given  to  speak  or  wi||e 
of  himself,  and  he  has  left  behind  him  no  ample 
record,  written  or  traditionary,  of  the  feelings  with 
which   he  commenced  his  fortunate   experiment. 
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Some  raen,  and  those  not  a  few,  would  have  am- 
plified upon  sacb  a  theme ;  giving  all  the  details 
of  preparation,  and  expatiating  even  to  prolixity 
on  the  hopes,  the  expectations,  the  anxieties,  all 
the  emotions  called  forth  by  the  iden  and  its  exe- 
cution. We  could  wish  that  Franklin  had  been 
less  sparing  of  his  words.  It  would  be  deeply  in- 
teresting to  know  all  that  was  passing  through  his 
mind  while  he  prepared  his  kite,  and  watched  the 
Bpproadi  of  the  storra  that  was  to  establish  or  dis- 
sipate his  conjecture.  Bat  he  has  left  to  us  little 
more  than  the  briefest  and  simplest  record  of  the 
fact— scarcely  a  word  of  himself  and  the  workings 
of  his  mind  in  relation  to  the  fact,  either  before  or 
after  its  estabtidiment. 

But  we  con  imagine,  with  some  approach  to  a 
fiill  perception  of  the  truth,  how  eager  and  en- 
grossing must  have  been  the  expectation  with 
which  he  gove  his  scientific  plaything  to  the  wind  ; 
with  what  growing  delight  he  saw  the  movement 
of  the  fibres  along  the  string  ;  and  how  that  delight 
mcreased  to  rapture  when  his  knuckle  received 
the  expected  and  desired  spark.  We  can  conceive 
how  the  compensation  for  years  of  toil  and  study 
was  crowded  into  that  brief  moment ;  and  appre- 
ciate the  leeling  with  which  the  knuckle  was  again 
and  again  applied  to  the  fire  darting  key,  to  make 
assurance  tenfold  sure. 

We  believe  that  the  artist,  for  the  sake  of  giv- 
ing variety  and  interest  to  his  picture,  has  departed 
from  the  strict  line  of  truth  by  introducing  the  boy 
as  Franklin*8  assistant  and  companion  in  the  trial 
of  ihe  experiment ;  but  we  may  be  wrong,  for  it  is 
many  years  since  we  read  the  philosopher's  ac* 


count  of  this  "  transaction."  We  can  suppose, 
however,  that  the  aid  of  the  boy  was  required  to 
raise  the  kite ;  but  it  seems  natural  to  imagine 
that  Franklin  at  such  a  time  would  desire  to  have 
no  witness  of  his  doings.  We  can  imagine  that 
his  feelings  would  prompt  him  to  seek  some  unfre- 
quented place  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  design, 
and  to  be  alone  while  carrying  it  into  effect ;  that 
no  prying  eye  should  scan  his  movements,  no  gos- 
sipping  tongue  be  wagging  here  and  there  with 
speculations  on  the  views  and  purposes  that  could 
induce  him,  the  grave  philosopher,  to  occupy  him- 
self in  a  manner  so  boyish  and  trifling.  Above 
all  we  can  feel  how  he  would  desire,  if  his  hopes 
and  expectations  were  disappointed,  to  bury  them 
and  their  failure  in  the  silence  of  his  own  bosom. 
Yet  an  assistant  may  have  been  needful,  as  we 
have  said  ;  and  if  so,  the  same  feelings  would 
prompt  him  to  select  a  boy  for  the  purpose,  rs  least 
likely  to  make  report  of  the  matter  elsewhere. 

One  reflection  more,  suggested  by  the  picture, 
ond  we  have  done.  Great  and  important  as  was 
Franklin's  identification  of  electricity  with  light- 
ning, how  far  more  wonderful  have  been  the  sub- 
sequent practical  discoveries  in  this  department  of 
science  ;  the  marvels  of  electro-magnetism  and  its 
application  to  the  arts.  But  these  are  probably  no 
more  than  an  introduction  to  the  still  greater  mar- 
vels which  shall  be  brought  to  light  hereafter  ;  and 
Morse's  telegraph,  that  crowning  wonder  of  our 
day,  may  be  succeeded  by  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions as  far  exceeding  it  in  wondrousness  and  value 
as  it  exceeds  the  simple  and  obvious  signal  fires  of 
two  thousand  years  ago. 


THE  DESERTION  OF  SERGEANT  CHAMPE. 


(See   the   engraving.) 


The  name  of  this  humble  individual  is  immor- 
talized by  its  honorable  connexion  with  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  events  of  our  Re- 
volution. John  Champe  was  sergeant-mojor  of  a 
regiment  of  horse,  known  as  The  Partisan  Legion, 
and  commanded  by  Major  Henry  Lee.  He  was  a 
native  of  London  County  in  Virginia,  and  about 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age ;  had 
enlisted  in  1776 ;  was  rather  above  the  common 
8i7e,fall  of  bone  and  muscle,  with  a  satummc  coun- 
tenance, gmvc,  thoughtful  and  taciturn ;  of  tried 
courage  and  inflexible  perseverance.  For  these 
qualities  of  mind  and  body  he  was  selected  by 
General  Washington,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Major  Lee,  to  undertake  an  enterprise  of  equal 
danger,  difUculty  and  importance. 

The  treason  of  Arnold  had  been  disclosed  by  the 
arrest  of  Major  Andrft.  It  had  produced  a  deep 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  Washington  and  through- 
out the  army,  heightened  by  accompanying  suspi- 
cions that  Arnold  was  not  the  only  officer  of  high 
^miifjn  who  had  listened  to  the  temptations  of  the 
British  commander.  Washington  was  deeply  trou- 
bled in  particular  by  accusations  which  had  been  laid 
before  him  in  writing,  against  a  major- genera  I  in 
whom  he  had  reposed  great  confidence  ;  and  he 
deemed  it  indispensable  to  obtain  confirmation  or 
complete  disproof  of  the  charges  thus  preferred. 
He  was  anxious,  moreover,  to  save  the  life  of 
Andre,  which  could  only  be  done  by  the  execution 


of  justice  upon  Arnold,  in  itself  most  desirable ; 
and  it  was  to  accomplish  these  three  objects  that 
he  devised  the  mission  of  Sergeant  Champe. 

That  mission  was  to  reach  the  city  of  New 
York,  then  in  possession  of  the  British,  as  a  de- 
serter ;  communicate  with  trusty  friends  of  the 
American  couse  who  had  for  some  time  been  in 
correspondence  with  Washington,  and  secure  the 
person  of  Arnold.  The  difliculty  and  danger  of  the 
enterprise  were  very  great ;  for,  besides  the  risk  of 
detection  in  the  endeavor  to  sieze  Arnold,  there 
was  the  more  fearful  hazard  of  arrest  while  making 
his  seeming  flight  from  the  American  camp.  He 
must  go  as  a  deserter — incurring  both  the  danger 
and  the  di^igrace  of  falsehood  to  his  colors — and  if 
overtaken,  immediate  death  would  probably  be  his 
portion. 

Champe  cared  little  for  the  danger,  but  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
encounter  the  temporary  disgrace.  His  scruples, 
however,  were  overcome,  and,  charged  by  Wash- 
ington with  confidential  letters  to  his  correspon- 
dents in  the  city,  and  with  the  strictest  orders  not 
to  kill  Arnold  in  any  event  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, he  set  off  an  hour  before  midnight, 
taking  wiih  him  his  cloak,  valise  and  orderly  book. 
He  had  to  pass  numerous  patrols  of  horse  and  foot 
that  weie  continnally  papsing  to  and  from  the 
stationary  outposts;  and  the  peril  was  increased 
by  swarms  of  irregulars  that  were  prowling  about 
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in  search  of  booty,  pusliing  their  expeditions  as 
far  as  Paulns  Hook. 

The  flight  of  Champe  was  discovered  in  half  an 
hour,  and  reported  to  Major  Lee.  The  latter  was 
compelled  to  order  immediate  pursuit,  but  he 
contrived  to  make  some  delay  under  various  pre- 
texts. Nevurihclcss  Champe  had  barely  an  hour 
the  advantige  of  his  pursuers,  and  the  latter  were 
favored  by  a  shower  that  fell  soon  after  he  left  the 
camp,  softening  the  road  and  making  the  tracks 
of  his  liorsc  perceptible. 

The  pursuing  party  gained  sight  of  Champe 
Soon  afier  day-break,  at  the  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile,  as  they  ascended  an  eminence  n  few  miles 
norili  of  Bergen.  Chatnpe  saw  them  too  at  the 
same  moment,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  a 
chase  in  view  and  at  topmost  speed  was  com- 
menced and  continued  until  Champe  reached  the 
village  of  Bergen,  where  he  gave  up  the  idea  of 
going  to  Paulus  (look  and  resolved  to  seek  refuge 
on  board  one  of  the  two  British  gallies  which  were 
kept  lying  at  anchor  a  few  miles  west  of  Bergen. 
In  this  he  happily  succeeded,  though  m  hotly  fol- 
lowed that  when  he  plunged  into  the  water  his 
pui-suers  were  but  little  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  behind. 

Making  himself  known  ns  a  deserter  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  galley,  he  was  sent  immediately  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  fa%'orably  received  by 
i^ir  Henry  Clinton,  and,  after  close  questioning 
both  by  Sir  Henry  and  General  Arnold,  respecting 
the  situaiion  and  prospects  of  A!idr6,  the  feelings 
prevalent  in  the  American  army,  the  probability  of 
disaffection  among  the  troops  and  ofHoere,  and 
many  other  points  of  interest,  as  to  all  which  he 
answered  with  great  tact  and  sagacity,  he  was 
dismissed  with  a  gratuity  and  invited  to  enlist  in  ' 
Arnold's  legion. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  brave  sergeant 
through  his  operations  in  the  city ;  they  may  be 
found  narrated  with  sufficient  minuteness  in  Lee^s 
••Memoirs  of  the  War,"  published  in  1812.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  accepted  Arnold's  invita- 
tion to  enlist,  succeeded  in  placing  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  the 
letters  from  Washington,  ascertained  that  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  accusation  against  the  suspect- 
ed major-general,  and  arranged  a  plan  for  the  ab- 
duction of  Arnold. 

The  importance  of  this  last  was  considerably 
lessened  by  the  death  of  Andr6,  which  his  own 
conduct  accelerated.  Washington  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  the  trial  would  occupy  so  much  time 
as  would  suffice  for  the  delivery  of  Arnold  into  his 


hands;  but  Andr6  at  once  avowed  all  that  waB  to 
be  proved  against  him,  and  his  conviction  of  course 
followed  immediately — on  the  second  of  October. 
Circumstances  and  the  usages  of  war  made  it  inn- 
perative  that  execution  should  be  prompt ;  and  he 
suffered  on  the  third. 

Champe's  desig;n  upon  Arnold  was  frustrated  by 
what  may  almost  be  called  an  accident.  It  wait 
the  traitor's  invariable  custom  to  walk  in  the  gar- 
den attached  to  his  quarters,  before  he  retiRd  to 
rest — ^generally  about  midnight.  This  garden  ad- 
joined a  narrow  alley ;  and  Champe  had  taken  off 
some  of  the  palings  from  the  garden  fence,  re- 
placing them  so  loosely  that  they  could  be  removed 
in  a  moment.  He  designed,  with  the  'aid  of  an 
associate  whom  he  had  secured,  to  seize  Arnold  in 
the  garden,  gag  and  bind  him,  and  carry  him  to  a 
boat  which  was  to  be  held  in  readiness  by  another 
associate,  at  one  of  the  wharves  on  the  Hudson. 
The  night  was  appointed  for  the  enterpri%,  and 
Major  Lee  was  notified  to  be  in  post  at  Hoboken 
with  a  party  of  dragoons  and  horses  for  Arnold 
and  his  captors. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  very  day  preceding  the 
night  agreed  on,  Arnold  changed  his  quarters  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  superintending  the  em- 
barkation of  some  troops  for  an  expedition  of  which 
he  was  to  have  the  commend  ;  and  Champe  him- 
self, with  ihe  legion  which  he  had  joined,  was  sent 
on  board  one  of  the  transports.  I^e  therefore  bad 
his  midnight  ride  and  watch  in  vain,  and  the  traitor 
escaped  the  doom  that  was  prepared  for  him — to 
suffer  perhaps  a  worse  punishment  in  the  contempt 
and  obscurity  that  attended  his  after  years  in 
England. 

Champe  was  taken  to  Virginia  and  found  no 
opportunity  of  rejoining  the  army  of  his  country 
until  after  the  junction  of  Lord  Comwallis  and 
General  Phillips  at  Petersburg.  He  was  received 
by  his  former  associates  of  the  Partisan  Legion 
with  equal  surprise  and  displeasure  ;  but  the  truth 
of  his  story  was  quickly  known  and  won  for  him 
unraingled  respect  and  admiration.  Being  pre- 
sented by  Lee  to  General  Greene,  that  commander 
gave  him  a  horse  and  money  for  his  journey  and 
sent  him  to  General  Washington,  by  whom  he 
was  liberally  rewarded  and  granted  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  service,  lest  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  war  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
and  be  recognized ;  in  which  event  he  would  be 
sure  to  undergo  the  doom  he  had  endeavored  to 
secure  for  the  traitor  Arnold.  He  tettled  in  Lou- 
don County,  but  removed  thence  after  some  years 
to  Kentucky  and  there  died. 


THE    BIRTH-PLACE    OF    WASHINGTON. 

(Sea  the  engraving.) 


By  a  natural  impulse  of  the  heart,  the  reverence 
with  which  we  look  upon  great  men — benefactors  of 
their  kind  and  shedding  lusire  by  their  actions  upon 
humanity — extends  itself  in  some  degree  to  objects 
with  which  they  have  been  closely  connected. 

The  house  in  which  Washington  was  bom  is 
no  longer  in  existence  ;  its  site  is  indicated  by  a 
slab  of  stone,  bearing  nn  inscription  that  declares 
the  fact.  It  stood  near  the  junction  of  Pope*s 
Creek  with  the  Potomac,  in  Westmoreland  County, 


Virginia.  A  few  years  after  his  birth  it  was  either 
burned,  or  taken  down  for  some  then  existing 
reason.  Mr.  Paulding  Says  of  the  locality,  **  A 
few  scanty  relics  alone  remain  to  mark  the  spot 
which  will  ever  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 
A  clump  of  old  decayed  fig-trees,  probably  coeval 
with  the  mansion,  yet  exist ;  and  a  number  of 
vines  and  shrubs  and  flowers  still  reproduce  them- 
selves every  year,  as  if  to  mark  its  site,  and  flourish 
among  the  hallowed  ruins." 
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POETRY   BT    HISS    ELLEN   DARLRY  —  MU8IC   BY   MISS   ANNE  8LOMAN. 
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SECOND  VKRSK. 

Shall  these  eyes  no  more  behold  the 

Gem  within  my  boeom  set  1 
Shall  these  arms  no  more  enfold  thee  ? 

Must  I  learn  then  to  forget  ? 
Bat  oh,  when  you  read  of  misery — 

Of  vessbl  wreck'd  in  ternpes^t  loss*d — 
Then  think  of  him  who  so  loved  thee, 

Whose  hopes  are  gone,  whose  peace  is  0ed. 
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BOOKS    OF    THE     MONTH. 


roKMd,  by  Mn.  hlnrj  Noel  McDonald.  A'ew  York:  1844. 

Very  pleasant  to  ounelrea  ha«  be«n  the  reading  of 
the^e  poemt— refmhing  nmid  our  diurnal  toil  have  been 
t]ieir  sweot,  pellucid  waters,  and  gludly  would  we  have 
directed  uur  readers  to  drink  at  the  «umc  pure  ktreHms,  but 
thut  the  fair  author  hat  modestly  conceal«Kl  their  source  by 
withholding  her  publi»her*i  nan:e-'an  indifierenee  to  the 
"  main  chanco  "  that  only  o  true  poet  could  have  been  guilty 
of.  Mrs.  McDonald's  poems  are  such  not  in  name  only,  but 
of  a  truth  ;  ^towing  with  that  tone  of  inspiration  whichgivcs 
light  to  thought  and  warmth  to  feeling.  Full  are  they  of 
sentiment ;  benevolent,  healthy,  virtuous  sentiir.ent  destined 
to  blocni  in  pciennial  bcnuty  ;  while  breathing  gentle  wo- 
man's sod  and  tender  spirit,  they  lark  not  the  strength  and 
vi^or  of  true  genius  nnd  are  oinsicnl  Milhal,  soothing  the 
heart  and  elevating  the  mind. 

TiiK  PocTicAL  Works  ofTiiouas  Camporll,  4cc.    Phi- 

laddphia  :  Lea  &  Blanclturd. 

Poetry,  and  the  causes  which  awtiken  it,  aie  c<^4}xistent 
with  crention  ;  for  poetry  is  inherent  in  our  common  nature* 
And  OS  whenever  it  ppeaks  it  meets  with  responie  in  the 
brca«ts  of  nil  humankind,  so  it  necessarily  possesses  no 
ordinary  influence.  Dut  its  developments  may  be  either 
ndvautngccus  or  injiirioi'.s  to  society.  It  is  the  vehicle  of 
feeling  und  5i>  mpntliy.  the  legitimute  medium  of  access  to  the 
latent  energies  of  the  human  character.  It  can  nrouscthc 
fiercest  pKSaions  or  bwaUcn  the  tendercst  emotions.  In  tl.c 
wixird  grnsp  of  genius  it  ran  be  eniployod  to  excite  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  patriotism,  or,  seduced  from  its  own 
essential  elements  of  liberty,  be  made  to  fawn  U|ion  the  op- 
pressor or  the  tyr.int.  When  the  poet  thus  prostitutes  the 
divine  gift  fcr  the  1  a*-e  purposes  of  immorality,  tyranny  or 
ntalevotvncc,  he  cnsu  a  dark  shade  around  him  which  soon- 
er or  later  will  envelope  and  absorb  his  fame,  white  he  who 
wields  this  almost  omnipotent  endowment  in  the  cause  of 
purity,  kindness  and  univertal  freedom,  shall  have  bis  undy- 
ing nnme  iitorc  sacredly  enshrined  in  tlio  memory  and  rever- 
ence of  cnch  succee<ling  generation. 

Such  a  fame  is  Thomas  Campbell's.  His  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  for  its  occasional  iiril I iancy  and  boldness,  but  espe- 
cially fur  its  soft  and  beautiful  pictures  of  domestic  bliss  and 


connubial  love ;  bis  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  for  its  U*ndeme« 
and  pathos  ;  his  interesting  story  of  the  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe, 
and  perhaps  even  more  than  these,  those  numerous  shorter 
poems  in  almost  every  line  of  which  breathee  the  buoyant 
and  manly  spirit  of  freedom,  flushing  with  iud'gnaticn  egain>l 
the  tyruut  and  oppressor— each  and  all  have  stamped  uptm 
his  name  and  works  the  imperishable  seal  of  immortality. 
Glad  are  we,  therefore,  fur  our  nation's  honor  to  see  so  beaa 
tiful  an  edition  of  Cam|.1icll*s  poetical  works  complete  as 
the  one  before  us,  with  a  memoir  by  Wnshington  Irving, 
remarks  on  his  writings  by  Lord  JefTrry,  an  admirably 
engraved  portrait  by  Sartoin,  and  numerous  wood-euts, 
exquisite  gems  of  art,  by  London  artists,  forming  in  our  esti- 
mate the  must  elegant  edition  of  Campbell  ever  publubed. 

AMKRICA5   WlL0  FLUWKRS   IN  TUBIR   NaTIVK   HArRTS. 

By  Emma  C.  Embury.   JWao  York :   D.  Appletoii  4c  Co. 

Wild  flowers^onr  own  gay  and  gorgeous  wild  flowers — 
have  ever  had  a  share  in  our  a  flections.  They  seem  to  us 
the  living  witnesses  of  ages  and  centuries  gone  by,  the  asso- 
eiates,  as  they  are  the  remembrancers,  of  that  too  rapidly  de 
caying  race  who  trod  our  forests  as  lords  of  alt  they  surveyed. 
In  our  boyish  rambles  the  flowers  that  crumpled  beneath 
our  feet,  or  smiled  upon  us  from  tho  woyside,  spoke  to  our 
rpirit  and  kindled  emotions  which  to  this  hour  we  remember 
with  delight. 

Great  was  our  pleasure,  then,  when  Mrs.  ?*robory*i  beau- 
tiful work  wi:s  laid  on  our  table ;  greater  still  when  turning 
over  its  leaves  we  sported*  once  more  omong  our  favorites 
and  beheld  tliem  glowing,  as  in  our  youthful  doys,  with  their 
oM'n  beauteous  hues,  and  heard  them  conversing  with  us 
through  the  pen  of  an  occomplished  and  graceful  writer. 
Glad  are  we  that  the  task  of  painting,  with  the  pencil  cf 
sentiment,  the  American  wild  flowers,  has  been  undertaken 
by  Mrs.  Embury  and  her  associates.  They  have  given  us  a 
volume  that  will  be  proudly  cherished  by  thousands  among 
the  lovers  of  nature  in  her  own  forest  garb. 

We  may  not  lay  down  this  volume  without  some  allusion 
to  its  beautiful  and  indeed  superb  eiterior.  It  ia  in  the 
quarto  form,  contains  twenty  colored  engravings,  is  bound 
in  emboesed  muslin  and  is  altogether  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  most  elegant  of  European  publications. 


NOTICE    TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  following  articles  only  have  been  selected  fur  publi- 
cation since  our  Irut  numlwr,  viz:  I  Won  her  Heart  in 
Autumn— A  Conntry  RocoUectton,  or  the  Reformed  Inebri- 
ate—The  Blind  Child,  a  sketch  from  the  notes  of  a  young 
physician — Written  on  seeing  n  tear  drop,  dec— For  a  Ln 
dy'f  Album — Meeting  in  Age  a  Friend  of  Youth — The 
Voice  of  Woman— To  Care— Homo— Lines  to  L.  £.  L.— 
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Columbia's  fe^hips— The  Home  of  my  Pothers— The  Grey 
Beard's  Wail,  or  manaaeriptfl  of  tlie  desolated,  nnd  The 
Early  Dead. 

It  is  obvious  that  tliese  cannot  all  np])ecr  immediately, 
and  while  we  crave  tho  patience  of  their  autllbrs,  we  aosure 
our  kind  patrons  there  is  pleasure  in  iiiontt#er*ipe  for  them. 

The  articlct  not  named  we  respectfully  decUiM. 
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MARCH,     1845. 


COLUMBIA'S    SHIPS 


BT  XKS.  L.   B.  SIOOU&NEY. 


Tas  ship!  from  joaag  Colombm's  ahora, 

A*  licet  thay  are,  and  ftee, 
Aa  UioM  from  haiigbtiar  realm*  tbet  boast 

DooJnioa  o'er  the  sea— 
JLm  gallantly  their  banners  float. 

As  keen  their  Ugbtoinga  fly, 
And  braver  beam  than  then  aw  flrand 

Beat  not  beneath  the  sky. 

White  fls  tbe fencing  sea-bird*s  wing 

Their  swelling  sails  expand, 
Baside  the  bri|^t  Egean  islet, 

Of  gveen  Fonnoea's  strand. 
Or  where  the  sparse  Norwegian  pine 

A  •iiddan  sonmer  shares. 
Or  Terra  del  Fiiego*s  torch 

Amid  the  tenpest  glares. 

tTtomoved  their  trackless  course  they  bold 

Thoogh  Tengeful  Boreas  roars, 
And  make  their  port  on  stronger-coasts. 

Or  undiscovered  shores. 
Rode  people  or  a  foreign  speech 

Have  learned  their  cheering  cry, 
•*  Land  bo !— aloft  !»*— and  "  bear-a-hand  •- 

And  the  ready  tars  reply. 

From  zone  to  zone — from  pole  to  pole. 

Where'er  in  swift  career 
The  Tenturons  keel  a  path  explores, 

Oor  Yankee  sailors  steer : 
The  white  bear,  on  his  field  of  ice, 

Hath  seen  their  signals  tossed— 
Asid  the  great  whale,  old  Ocean's  king, 

Doth  know  tbem  to  his  cost. 
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The  spices  from  the  Indian  islet, 

The  plant  of  China's  care, 
The  cane's  sweet  blood  from  tropic  clime* 

Their  merchant-vessels  bear. 
Wherever  Commerce  points  hit  wand 

They  monnt  the  crested  waves, 
And  link  together  every  sea 

The  rolling  globe  that  laves. 

Still  nearest  to  the  Antaretio  gate 

Our  daring  seamen  pretSr 
Where  storm-wrapped  Natore  thought  to  dwell 

In  hermit-loneliness; 
"  Whose  masts  are  those,  so  white  with  frost. 

Where  fearful  icebergs  shine  1 " 
My  country  from  her  watch-tower  looked 

And  answered— "They  are  mine ! " 

Colombia's  ships!    With  daantlen  prow 

The  tossing  deep  they  tread ; 
The  pirates  of  the  Llbyao  tends 

Have  felt  their  prowess  dread : 
And  the  British  lion's  lordly  mane 

Their  victor-might  confessed. 
For  well  their  nation's  faith  and  prido 

They  guard  on  Ocean's  breast. 

When  strong  oppression  fiercely  frownt 

Her  eagle  rears  his  crest. 
And  means  no  bird  of  air  shall  pluck 

His  pinions  or  his  breast ; 
And  brighter  on  the  tbreateolng  cloud 

Gleam  out  her  stars  of  gold. 
Huzza !— for  young  Columbia's  sinps, 

And  for  her  seamen  bold. 
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bonemen  can  ride  abreast.  As  every  third  man 
in  the  empire  was  required  to  work  upon  it,  this 
stopendous  undertaking  was  completed  in  the 
short  space  of  five  years. 

In  the  character  of  tyrants  superstition  may 
often  be  traced  as  a  leading  trait,  and  with  this  the 
emperor  was  deeply  imboed.  As  iar  as  his  own 
personal  safety  was  concerned  he  was  also  a  cow- 
aid,  and  never  received  an  aadience  without  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  To  render  his  presence 
more  appalling  he  at  one  time  changed  the  royal 
color  to  black — the  walls  were  hong  ^ith  black — 
and  the  dress  of  his  officers  of  the  same  sable  hue, 
and  a  regular  system  of  despotism  introduced.  In 
soch  detestation  was  this  '*  Son  of  Heaven  *'  held, 
that  his  life  was  many  tunes  attempted,  not  only 
by  those  who  were  around  his  person,  but  also  by 
many  who  in  various  ways  obtained  access  to  his 
private  apartments. 

Fan-yu-ke,  an  imperial  general,  having  fallen 
into  disgrace  with  the  tyrant,  was  suddenly  de- 
prived of  all  the  honors  gained  by  many  years  of 
faithful  servitude — forced  to  submit  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor  and  his  court  to  a  most  dis- 
graceful punishment  and  then  forever  banished 
from  the  imperial  favor.  With  revenge  and  mor- 
tification rankling  at  his  heart,  Fan-yu-ke  furth- 
with  retired  to  his  mansion  on  the  borders  of  the 
noble  river  Keang,  which  laved  the  walls  of  the 
city  of  Nanking,  and  there  buried  himself  in  soli- 
tude, not  even  allowing  his  own  family  to  behold 
him.  There  day  after  day  did  he  pass  the  misera- 
ble hours  devising  some  means  of  revenge  for  the 
unjust  treatment  he  had  received.  Life  for  him 
had  now  lost  all  its  charms ;  his  honor  tarnished — 
hid  self-respect  violated — his  family  disgraced — his 
name  proscribed — what  had  the  world  to  offer  in 
recompense?  He  fled  from  the  face  of  the  sun, 
that  it  might  not  look  upon  his  shame,  and  from 
the  gentle  moon  and  stars ;  for  they  seemed  only 
to  r^roach  him  that  he  yet  burthened  the  earth — 
a  being  so  degraded.  In  this  state  of  mental 
despair,  he  hesitated  not  to  sacrifice  his  own 
wretched  life  if  thereby  he  might  ensure  revenge 
upon  the  emperor  and  rid  the  empire  of  a  despot,  j 

Detested  as  was  Che-hwang-te  even  by  those 
who  most  enjoyed  his  favors,  it  was  not  difHcuU  to 
secure  an  ally  in  one  very  near  the  person  of  the 
emperor.  This  was  King-ko,  the  earliest  friend  of 
Fan-yu-ke,  and  until  the  period  of  his  banishment, 
one  who  had  been  dear  to  his  heart  as  a  brother. 
Since  then  they  had  not  met — for  the  emperor, 
jealous  of  the  excitement  which  his  injustice  to  so 
brave  a  man  might  cause,  had  forbidden  his  sub- 
jects under  penalty  of  instant  death  from  holding 
communion  with  the  proscribed  Fan-yu-ke.  After 
many  attempts  the  latter  had  at  length  succeeded 
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in  making  known  to  King-ko  his  desire  to  see  him, 
a  measure  which,  although  attended  with  great  per- 
sonal danger,  his  &ithlal  fiiend  hesitated  not  to 
put  in  immediate  execntion. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  and  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  imperial  city  of  Nanking.  No 
sonnd  met  the  ear  save  the  heavy  tread  of  the 
guards  surrounding  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Che- 
hwang-te,  and  the  gentle  rippling  of  the  waten 
of  the  many  dikes  and  canals  which  at  regular  in- 
tervals crossed  the  city.  The  moon  v^as  high  in 
the  heavens  and  under  her  brilliant  beams,  as  a 
lake  of  molten  silver  gleamed  the  varnished  tiles 
of  the  compact  dwellings,  oiUy  brolun  by  the  dioot- 
ing  up  here  and  there  of  aome  lofly  pagoda,  or 
watch-tower. 

At  length  the  figure  of  a  man  was  seen  gliding 
closely  along  the  sides  of  the  boildingB,  endeavor- 
ing as  much  as  possible  to  keep  within  the  shadow 
of  their  projecting  roofs.    Apparently  unobserved 
he  drew  near  one  of  those  massive  gates  shutting 
in  from  invasion  the  imperial  city,  which  was 
guarded  night  and  day  by  a  body  of  soldiers.    On 
each  side  were  huge  pillars  of  granite  covered 
with  various  inscriptions  and  devices,  supporting 
gigantic  images  of  the  gods,  while  gaily  flowered 
lanterns  and  lamps  illuminated  the  deep  niches  in 
which  they  were  placed.    No  sooner  did  he  come 
within  sight  of  the  guards  than  his  whole  demeaf^ 
or  instantly  changed.    He  now  walked  boldly  for- 
ward, and  giving  the  countersign  as  he  passed,  the 
huge  gates  were  immediately  unfolded  and  King- 
ko  found  himself  without  the  city  walls.    He  now 
moved  swifUy  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  until 
he  reached  the  confines  of  the  pleasure-grounds 
pertaining  to  the  mansion  of  Fan-yu-ke.    Here 
he  stopped  and  looking  cautiously  around,  gave  a 
low  whistle  ;  immediately  a  small  gate  noiselessly 
opened.    Fan-yu-ke  grasped  his  hand  and  with- 
out speaking  led  him  across  a  beautiful  garden  to- 
ward  a  small  pavilion  at  the  opposite  extremity. 
They  entered  and  now  for  the  first  time  the  friends 
embraced  each  other. 

For  some  moments  King-ko  gazed  upon  the 
altered  countenance  of  his  friend,  typifying  so 
clearly  the  workings  of  that  noble  heart ;  his  own 
throbbed  with  grief  as  he  saw  the  wreck  caused  by 
a  despot's  power,  and  falling  upon  his  neck  King- 
ko  again  tenderly  embraced  him. 

"  Friend  of  my  soul,"  at  length  said  Fan-yu-kc, 
"  more  precious  to  my  lacerated  bosom  are  thy 
tears  than  the  incense  offered  to  the  gods,  but 
even  while  we  speak  the  moments  are  flying  and 
the  sacrifice  is  yet  to  be  completed.  Look  around 
thee,  O  King-ko,  and  tell  me  what  thou  see'st." 

King-ko  turned,  and  as  his  eye  glanced  around 
the  apartment  his  countenance  grew  pale  widi  dis- 
may and  sorrow,  for  well  did  he  surmise  the  pur- 
pose of  the  wretched  man.     The  gay  silken  ha ng- 
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inga  of  the  pavilion  were  concealed  by  thick  cur- 
tains of  white*  Unen^as  were  also  the  couches  and 
other  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament  which  adorn- 
ed  this  fiiTorite  retreat  of  Fan-yu-ke.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  apartment  upon  a  slab  of  marble  rested 
a  coffin,  and  at  one  extremity  a  few  low  sreps  led 
up  to  a  platform  which  was  covered  with  crimson 
cloth,  and  upon  this  platform,  as  motionless  as 
though  hewn  from  the  huge  rock  on  which  the 
pavilion  was  formed,  stood  a  slave  wiih  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand. 

*'In  these  awful  preparations,  0  Fan-yu-ke,  I 
read  thy  dreadful  resolves,  but  listen  lu  lue,"  said 
King-ko ;  **  Wtyr  wilt  ihou  siitle  that  breath  which 
the  great  god  Ttmi  has  breathed  into  thy  nosirils, 
until  it  is  claimed  from  thee  by  the  sacred  Hiiw- 
t€eU  I  will  assist  thee  to  dy  with  thy  loved  oiied 
far  beyond  the  poweLof  the  emperor.  I  will  icuch 
thee  to  ibrget  thy  wrongs.  Thy  days  placid  us 
yonder  river  shall  glide  undisturbed  along,  and 
when  at  length  they  reach  the  sea  of  death  thou 
wilt  pass  to  realms  of  never-ending  bliss.'' 

"  Thy  words  fall  pleasant  upon  my  ear  us  the  mu- 
sic of  running  waters,*' answered  Fan-yu-ke,  "but 
though  they  melt  my  heart  to  tenderness,  they  can- 
not restore  the  healthful  beat  of  honor  and  a  name 
imspotted.  What  i  would'st  thou  have  me  forget 
my  wrongs?  Would'st  thou  have  me  flee  like 
s^ne  guilty  wretch  ?  Would'st  thou  have  me  pass 
my  days  in  idle  pleasure  while  so  many  of  my 
fellow  beings  are^  writhing  under  the  despotism  of 
a  tyrant?  I  have  a  nobler  end  in  view — a  prouder 
task  for  thee  than  teaching  patience  to  one  de- 
graded! Listen,  friend  of  my  youth.  It  ia  revenge — 
revenge  for  my  wrongs — revenge  for  my  family — 
revenge  for  an  enslaved  empire  that  I  desire,  and 
for  this  do  I  lay  down  my  liiie !  I  have  bade  fare- 
well to  my  wives— I  have  embraced  my  son,  and 
now  by  the  sword  of  yonder  faithful  slave  am  I 
prepared  to  die  !  Take  thou  my  head,  King-ko, 
and  bear  it  to  the  emperor — ^but,  when  thou  givest 
it,  then  strike — strike  to  the  tyrant's  heart !  Strike 
with  the  sword  yet  reeking  with  my  blood !  Then, 
by  thy  hand,  will  China  be  free  from  ^er  galling 
yoke  and  the  stains  of  my  disgrace  be  washed 
away ! " 

King-ko  would  have  changed  the  fearful  deter- 
mination of  liis  friend — ^he  would  have  had  him 
live  that  with  his  own  hands  he  might  redress  his 
wrongs.  But  words  were  vain.  King-ko  was 
brave  and  therefore  he  scrupled  not  to  undertake 
the  dangerous  task  imposed  upon  him  by  Fan-yu- 
ke.  His  bosom  burned  with  inui>;natiou  at  the 
injustice  done  his  nubie  friend  and  he  swuie  to 
comply  with  his  demands  or  perish  in  the  aiieinpt. 

A  few  hurried  sentences  and  the  friends  tenderly 

*  White  bein;  the  mourning  of  Chtas..    t  Father  of  all. 
t  God  of  Death. 
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embraced.  Then  calmly  approaching  the  platform, 
Fan-yu-ke  mounted  the  steps  and  kneeling  before 
the  sorrowing  slave  bade  him  do  his  duty.  Kmg- 
ko  buried  his  face  in  his  robe  and  turned  away. 
There  was  a  dull  heavy  stroke — and  then  the  head 
of  the  self-immolating  Fan-yu-ke  rolled  upon  the 
platform ! 

Seizuig  the  sword  which  was  to  avenge  his 
friend,  King-ko  bound  himself  anew  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  bury  it  in  the  heart  uf  the  emperor;  and 
then  with  averted  eyes  loking  the  head  of  Fan-yu- 
ke,  he  wrapj^d  it  in  u  cloth  and  placing  it  iu  a 
box  prepared  for  the  purpose  retraced  bis  steps  to 
the  imperiul  city  with  his  mouniful  burthen. 


The  throne  chamber  of  Che-hwang-te  was 
adorned  in  the  extreme  of  Oriental  richness  and 
splendor.  The  ceiling,  supported  by  pillars  of  jas- 
per inlaid  with  gold,  was  one  brilliant  display  of 
scenic  paintings  representing  the  mythological 
history  of  the  empire,  and  the  walls  were  embel- 
lished with  carved  images  of  the  gods,  of  warriors, 
dragons,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  richly  gilded.  The 
floor  was  of  marble  paved  in  small  sqares  of  black 
and  white,  and  at  one  extremity  of  the  apartment 
a  flight  of  six  broad  steps  covered  with  yellow 
cloth  led  up  to  the  royal  seat,  over  which  a  cano- 
py of  the  same  imperial  color,  embroidered  in  the 
rarest  manner,  was  suspended  from  the  mouths  of 
four  huge  dragons  also  gilded.  Behind  the  throne 
stood  two  mutes  each  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  ready  at  the  slightest  sign  from  their  impe- 
rial master  to  perform  their  terrible  vocation.  The 
dress  of  the  emperor  was  in  keeping  with  the 
splendor  around  him,  while  prostrate  at  his  feet 
were  the  very  flower  of  Chinese  chivalry  and 
rank. 

Suddenly  the  guards  surrounding  the  royal  en- 
trance fell  back ;  and  with  a  firm  step  but  pale  and 
haggard  countenance  King-ko  advanced  to  the 
throne.  Reverently  performing  the  accustomed 
ko-tow  (or  prostration),  he  arose  and  stood  before 
Che-hwang-te. 

"  Mighty  emperor,"  he  exclaimed,  "  thy  ser- 
vant beareth  unto  thee  a  message.  Wilt  thou 
command  that  my  heart  may  be  relieved  of  its 
trust  ?  " 

"  Speak,  then,  brave  King-ko/*  graciously  re- 
sponded his  majesty.  "  From  whence  a  message 
to  the  '  Son  of  Heaven  1 ' " 

King-ko  sank  upon  his  knee,  and  drawing  aside 
the  rube  presented  the  head  of  the  outlaw  Fan- 
yu-ke  I 

*'  Fan-yu-ke  sends  you  this — and  this  !  "  he 
added,  springing  quickly  to  his  feet  and  aiming  a 
dagger  at  the  breast  of  the  emperor. 

But  Che-hwang-te  sprang  aside  in  time  to  avert 
the  blow ;  the  weapon  only  grazed  the  royal  robea. 
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In  despair  at  his  failure,  King-ko  made  a  teeond 
attempt — but  ere  the  dagger  reaebrd  its  deBtined 
victim,  the  mutes  imd  done  their  office — and  the 
brave  King-ko  waa  no  more  ! 

For  a  while  all  was  consternation.  The  guards 
with  drawn  cymetars  closely  surrounded  the  door. 
The  odicera  pressed  around  the  throne,  and  al- 
though probably  not  one  of  ihe  number  but  regret- 
ted the  .sword  oTKing-ko  had  failed  its  aim,  they 
prostrated  theasselves  before  the  emperor,  uttering 
load  benedictions  to  the  gods  for  the  miraculous 
preservation  of  the  *  Son  of  Heaven.' 

Che-hwang-fe  forthwith  issued  an  edict  pro- 
claiming that  the  race  of  King-ko  should  be  imme- 
diately exterminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
SB  also  all  those  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood 
of  Fan-yu-ke. 

This  cmel  mandate  who  dared  dispute  ?  Emis- 
saries were  therefore  instantly  despatched  to  seek 
oat  all  the  relatives  of  these  unfortunate  men  and 
put  them  to  death.  But  Ma -lea,  the  daughter 
of  King-ko,  more  beautiful  than  the  goddess  Teen- 
howe,*  concealed  herself  in  the  hut  of  a  humble 
peassnt,  and  thus  escaped  the  general  massacre. 
From  this  moment,  to  execute  the  bold  act  which 
her  fiither  had  attempted  was  her  only  desire.  To 
this  end  all  her  energies  were  directed — all  her 
art  exerted. 

Notwithstanding  his  savage  nature,  the  emperor 
not  only  entertained  a  great  fondness  for  music, 
but  was  also  himself  possessed  of  considerable  skill, 
and  would  frequently  retire  from  the  turmoil  of  his 
court  to  pass  even  days  and  we^ts  in  this  pleasing 
relaxation. 

Now  the  voice  of  Ma-Iea  was  sweeter  than  the 
notes  of  the  bul-bal,  and  the  music  of  her  lute,  as 
her  rosy  fingers  swept  the  stiings,  fell  upon  the 
heart  as  the  gentle  breath  €if  angels. 

It  happened  that  on  the  fifleenth  day  of  the 
second  moon,  the  emperor  went  forth  accompanied 
by  all  his  court,  (as  is  even  now  the  custom)  to  the 
"  Temple  of  the  Earth/'  there  to  celebrate  the  fes- 
tival of  Spring ;  where  in  the  large  field  adjoining 
he  was  himself  to  plough  a  few  farrows  in  the 
yielding  earth — ^thus  inviting  in  his  own  celestial 
person  the  blessing  of  all  the  gods  of  husbandry. 

With  waving  banners  and  flashing  cymetars  on 
came  the  gay  cortege.  In  a  magnificent  car  borne 
by  sixteen  men  was  sealed  Che-hwang-te,  clad 
with  great  splendor — his  robes  glittering  with 
jewels,  and  in  his  cap  a  leather  formed  of  the 
most  flexible  filigrane  gold  and  silver,  studded  with 
rubies  and  emeralds,  to  represent  the  plumage  of 
the  peacock,  while  on  each  nde  of  him  rode  a  body 
of  armed  soldiers.    Then  followed  eight  bufSUoes 
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covered  with  trappingi  of  yellow  silk  iancifii&y 
embroidered,  bearing  on  a  raised  platform  the  royal 
plough  adorned  with  flowers.  Next  oame  several 
large  stagings  also  drawn  by  bnffoloes,  with  images 
of  the  gods  of  the  seasons,  around  which  beautiful 
children  with  wreaths  of  flowers  on  their  heads 
and  gay  silken  banners  in  their  bands  were  danc- 
ing, as  the  procession  moved  slowly  along  to  the 
music  of  the  emperor's  chosen  band,  in  which  the 
heavy  gong  was  sonorous  over  all. 

As  the  procession  wound  around  the  base  oi  a 
hill  crowned  with  fits  and  the  glossy-leaved  ban- 
yan, they  came  suddenly  upon  the  little  hut  of  the 
peasant  under  whose  roof  Ma-lea  had  sought  a 
refuge  from  the  dread  fiat  which  had  gone  forth 
upon  her  race.  Almost  concealed  fix>m  view  by  a 
clutter  of  low  palm  trees  the  hut  might  have  es- 
caped obsermtion,  had  not  a  strain  of  the  most 
ravishing  harmony  suddenly  swept  the  air  as  the 
car  bearing  the  emperor  drew  near.  Such  musiCy 
and  in  a  spot  so  retired,  filled  the  emperor  with 
aroaxement  and  delight  He  listened — again  the 
strain  was  repeated — then  immediately^  ordering 
the  procession  lo  halt,  he  called  to  one  of  the  royal 
officers,  and  bade  him  search  the  cottage  and  bring 
the  musician  befora  him. 

Without  ceremony  the  oflicer  poshed  aside  the 
screen  which  concealed  the  inmates  of  the  hut 
from  observation  and  entered.  The  only  ocgu- 
pants  of  the  one  low  dark  room  were  an  aged  wo- 
man busily  engaged  in  cooking,  and  a  young  girl 
who,  seated  upon  a  rode  stone  bench,  was  listlessly 
running  her  fingers  over  the  strings  of  a  small  lute 
which  rested  upon  her  lap. 

"  Them  was  music  even  now  floating  on  the  air, 
sweet  as  the  song  of  the  lark  on  the  wing.  Waa 
it  from  thee,  maiden} "  he  demanded. 

"  I  did  but  carelessly  touch  my  lute,"  was  the 
response. 

"  Then  hath  the  god  of  harmony  smiled  upon 
thee,''  exclaimed  the  officer:  for  thy  voice  haih 
reached  the  ear  of  the  mighty  emperor,  the  '  Glory 
of  the  World !  **  He  hath  even  deigned  to  listen 
to  thy  music — and  hath  condescended  to  bid  thee 
appear  instantly  before  him.  Come  forth,  then, 
ma|den,  even  as  thou  art — yet  beware  that  thine 
eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  the  radiance  of  the '  Son  of 
Heaven ! ' " 

The  dark  eye  of  Ma-lea  flashed,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment her  cheek  borrowed  the  fire  of  vengeance 
burning  at  her  heart ;  but  instantly  recovering  her 
self  possession  she  arose  and  taking  her  lute  in  her 
hand,  humbly  signified  her  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  emperor. 

Then  forth  from  the  lowly  hut  with  the  step  of  a 
timid  fawn  came  the  daughter  of  the  great  King- 
ko,  dressed  in  the  humble  peasant  garb  which    ^ 
only  served  to  enhance  still  more  her  native  lovcli- 
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ness.    For  one  moment  her  beautiful  eyea  were 


^ 
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modeitly  niMd  to  the  conntentnce  of  the  emperor 
bent  upon  her  with  looks  hot  too  expreasive  of  hie 
admirttioD— then  prostrating  herwlf  before  the  cor 
the  remained  reverently  kneeling  until  commanded 
by  hie  m^jeaty  to  riae. 

Taking  her  lute  and  bending  gracefully  upon 
one  knee,  in  the  moat  entrancing  voice  and  man- 
ner, die  then  improvised  the  glory  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  wonderful  achievements.  She  next 
chanted  the  praises  of  Spring,  and  the  honor  of  the 
gods  who  presided  over  agriculture  ;  with  the  un- 
bounded condescension  of  the  "  Son  of  Heaven/' 
in  himself  going  forth  to  supplicate  their  bleaaing. 
^She  ceased.  But  perfectly  enraptured  the  em- 
peror sent  her  a  costly  jewel  from  his  royal  person , 
and  bade  her  again  touch  the  lute.  And  now 
changing  her  theme,  Ma-lea  sang  the  pleasures  of 
love. 

**  With  MTithMl  eut. 

The  monareh  hean.'* 

But  already  the  sun  threw  a  deepening  shadow 
across  the  valley  ;  no  longer  can  he  tarry  to  listen 
to  the  soul-melting  harmony  of  the  cottage  maiden. 
At  a  given  aignal  the  music  of  the  band,  trumpet, 
gong  and  cymbal,  again  pealed  forth  ;  again  the 
gay  banners  floated  on  the  air,  and  the  gorgeous 
procession  moved  on. 

Ma-lea  remained  kneeling  until  it  was  hidden 
from  view ;  then  with  a  countenance  glowing  with 
the  agitation  of  the  moment,  certain  that  this  the 
first  step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  her  de- 
signs was  taken,  namely,  the  &vorable  notice  of 
the  emperor,  she  arose  and  casting  from  her  the 
glittering  gaud  bestowed  by  the  hand  yet  crimson- 
ed with  the  blood  of  her  slaughtered  kindred, 
retired  into  the  cottage. 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning 
that  a  palanquin  was  borne  to  the  door  of  the 
peasant,  attended  by  several  officers  of  the  royal 
household,  and  slaves  bearing  rich  gifts  to  the  old 
Pow-te,  the  supposed  mother  of  the  young  maid, 
with  the  commands  of  the  emperor  that  with  her 
daughter  she  should  inunediately  accompany  them 
to  the  imperial  palace. 

And  now  for  a  moment  Ma-lea  shrank  from  the 
task  she  had  undertaken — ^for  a  moment  regretted 
that  she  >had  invited  the  royal  favor — but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment  What !  Should  she  now  that 
revenge  seemed  within  her  grasp  forewear  the  sa- 
cred oath  she  had  taken  7  Should  she  now  renounce 
her  cherished  plan  of  vengeance  ?  No — it  was  for 
thi9  she  had  evaded  the  fate  of  her  kindred — for 
this  she  had  lived,  aUhongh  life  was  a  burthen  ; 
therefore  repelling  all  the  more  gentle  feelings  of 
her  nature  she  prepared  to  follow  the  royal 
escort 

A  woman's  complete  triumph  over  the  heart  of 
a  despot,  how  soon  it  was  obtained  !  For  resolving 
that  ere  she  completed  the  work  of  vengeance 


\ 


< 
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the  love  of  the  emperor  should  be  hers  by  no  feeble 
tie,  Ma-lea  put  forth  all  her  fascination,  all  her 
charms,  to  ensure  her  triumph — and  liiuraph  she 
did. 

Che-hwang-te  lived  but  in  her  presence — ^for 
her  society  all  the  afiaiis  of  the  empire  were  ne- 
glected^ven  those  who  came  to  request  an 
audience  upon  matters  of  great  moment,  were 
refused  admittance,  and  many  there  were  who 
ailently  blesaed  (he  wiles  of  the  fair  maiden,  for 
even  crimes  were  left  unpunished,  and  the  popu- 
lace walked  around  the  city  walls  with  impunity — 
feeling  their  own  heads-  perfectly  secure  while  that 
of  the  emperor  was  so  turned  by  the  charms  of  the 
beautiful  Ma-lea. 

He  constructed  for  her  use  a  room  whose  walls 
were  encrusted  with  lapis-lazuU  and  precious  stones 
— ^the  floor  was  of  marble  inlaid  with  gold,  and  all 
the  furniture  of  this  splendid  apartment  was  richly 
seeded  with  pearls  and  costly  gems.  And  here 
did  Che-hwang-te  listen  unwearied  to  the  ravish- 
ing music  of  his  fair  enalaver ;  here  did  he  daily 
sue,  even  as  a  humble  subject,  not  as  China's  great 
emperor,  for  the  love  of  the  unyielding  maiden. 

But  at  length  the  obdurate  heart  of  Ma-lea  ap- 
pears to  relent.  She  smiles  upon  her  royal  suitor. 
And  now  the  supposed  daughter  of  a  poor  hus- 
bandman dares  to  lift  her  eyes  to  the  throne.  But 
who  of  all  the  imperial  family — which  one  of  his 
favored  mandarins  or  counsellors  shall  dare  pro- 
test against  this  unequal  alliance  7  Not  one ;  for 
well  do  they  know  the  penalty  of  remonstrance, 
and  therefore  with  heads  reverently  bent  and  ser- 
vile smiles  did  they  listen  to  the  announcement — 
and  the  city  rang  with  loud  plaudita  at  the  conde- 
scension of  the  •*  Son  of  Heaven  I " 

«#  *  — — 

'*  Since,  then,  it  bath  pleased  the  <  Sovereign  of 
the  World '  to  deign  an  alliance  with  a  humble 
maiden,"  said  Ma-lea  kneeling  before  the  emperor, 
"  thy  servant  now  pleads  to  retire  to  the  dwelling 
of  her  parents,  there  to  await  the  moment  when 
the  'Lustre  of  Heaven'  shall  claim  her  obe- 
dience." 

"  Star  of  my  life,  it  shall  be  even  as  thou  de- 
siresi,"  replied  Che-hwang-te,  raising  her  from  the 
floor.  **  But,  lo !  the  dwelling  of  thy  parents  must 
no  longer  be  beneath  the  hill  of  firs.  Choose  thou 
some  residence  even  from  among  the  most  sump- 
tuous dwellings  of  our  city  and  it  shall  be  theirs." 

"  Most  bountiful  lord,"  answered  Ma-lea,"  there 
was  once  a  man  who  dwelt  even  in  a  princely 
mansion  within  thy  city  gates.  That  dwelling  is 
now  desolate  and  the  birds  of  the  air  may  there 
find  a  shelter.  His  name  was  King-ko.  Will  it 
please  thee,  gracious  emperor,  to  confer  that  dwell- 
ing upon  the  parents  of  thy  servant?  " 

"  Now,  by  all  the  gods,"  exclaimed  the  emperor, 
grasping  his  sword,  "  had  other  lips  than  thine 
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pronounced  that  caitifT's  name,  his  head  shoald 
have  answered  for  the  insnlt !  But  thy  request  is 
granted.  Idol  of  my  eyes,  would'st  then  more  1  ** 

"  It  is  enough/'  answered  the  maid ;  "  I  will 
there  retire  and  await  thy  pleasure." 


Twilight  was  jast  fading  under  the  glittering 
stars  of  evening,  and  the  golden  crescent  moon 
already  casting  its  gentle  beams  over  turret  and 
watch-tower,  when  at  the  sudden  beat  of  gongs 

I  and  clash  of  cymbals  from  the  outward  gates  of 
the  imperial  palace  there  arose  simultaneously, 
from  every  quarter  of  the  city,  a  most  brilliant  dis- 
play of  rockets  and  fire-works  of  every  description. 
For  a  moment  the  dty  seemed  set  in  a  lake  of  fire, 
so  great  was  the  illumination,  while  the  noise  of 
the  various  explosions,  combined  with  the  loud 
shouts  of  the  multitude,  rendered  the  scene  perfectly 
chaotic.  But  these  died  away — and  then  die 
trumpet's  loud  notes,  the  clang  of  cymbals,  and 
the  deep  rolling  gong  filled  the  air ;  and  forth  horn 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  palace  issued  a  gorgeous 
proceasion  and  took  their  way  toward  the  late 
desolate  dwelling  of  King-ko. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence  of  this 
spectacle.  Soldiers  of  the  imperial  army  clad  in 
superb  uniforms,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot — 
body  guards  with  bright  flashing  c]rmetar8 — slaves 
bearing  rich  presents  for  the  fair  bride — ^palanquins 
of  the  gayest  colors  in  which  were  borne  the 
princes  of  the  blood  royal— stately  mandarins  gor- 
geously apparelled — ^bands  of  musie,&c. — while  in 
the  centre  of  this  splendid  array  on  a  throne  of 
ivory  and  gold,  elevated  far  above  the  heads  o{  the 
multitude  by  four  richly  gilded  pillars  adorned 
with  flowers  of  silver  representing  the  sacred 
lotus,  sat  the  royal  bridegroom,  the  jewels  of  his 
robes  flashing  like  meteors — and  then  over  all 
these  the  brilliant  light  fi^om  hundreds  of  variega- 
ted lanterns,  so  constructed  both  in  form  and  ac- 
tion as  to  represent  birds  of  radiant  plumage — ^but- 

\    ter-flies — gold-fish — expanding  flowers  with  many 

\    other  ingenious  devices.  •  ^ 

At  length  they  reached  that  dwelling  so  late 
the  theatre  of  bloody  deeds,  but  now  brilliantly 
illuminated.  As  they  drew  near  its  portals  the 
procession  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
vp  the  glittering  line  Che-hwang-te  was  borne 

f    to  the  threshold  of  his  slaughtered  enemy.     De- 

l    scending  now  from  his  sumptuous  throne  by  steps 

i  formed  of  his  kneeling  subjects,  the  emperor,  at- 
tended by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  a  few  of  the 
royal  officers,  entered  the  paved  court  redolent  with 
the  sweet  perfume  of  roses  and  the  gush  of  a  beau- 
tiful fountain.  Here  they  were  met  by  slaves  who, 
after  performing  the  ko-tow  or  prostration,  con- 
ducted them  to  a  door  over  which  a  curtain  of 
richly  flowered  silk  was  suspended.    This  the  em- 

\    peror  reverently  raised  as  if  approaching  the  shrine 
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of  some  goddess  and  entered  alone  into  an  apart- 
ment made  more  brilliant  than  the  light  of  noonday. 

And  here  the  fair  bride  awaited  her  illustrious 
bridegroom.  A  long  veil  fell  around  the  lovely 
person  of  Ma-lea  and  swept  the  floor  vrith  its 
jewelled  border.  She  was  reclining  upon  a  sofa 
covered  with  the  imperial  yellow,  and  before  her 
was  placed  a  small  stand  on  which  were  two  ex- 
quisitely chased  golden  cups  and  a  plate  of  deli- 
cate confections. 

"  My  soul — my  life ! "  exclaimed  the  emperor, 
"  behold  thy  husband  and  thy  slave !  Haste  thee, 
my  beloved,  for  the  walls  of  yonder  palace  are  dim 
without  thy  presence,  O  beautiful  star  of  evening ! " 

Ma-Iea  arose  and  threw  back  her  veil.  Never 
before  had  she  looked  so  beautiful.  'The  pride  of 
gratified  vengeance  shone  in  her  eyes,  while  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  gave  to  her  fea- 
tures and  deportment  a  beauty  sublime. 

*<  Most  mighty  Che-hwang-te,  ere  I  go  forth  wilt 
thou  pledge  me  in  this  cup  7 ''  she  exclaimed,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  one  of  the  rich  goblets  to  her 
impassioned  lover. 

The  emperor  seized  the  cnp  and  drained  the 
contents  to  the  bottom. 

Ma-lea  watched  him  eageriy  until  it  was  done, 
then  clasping  her  hands,  she  exclaimed : 

"  It  is  finished  !  Spirit  of  my  father,  thou  art 
avenged !  ** 

Then  turning  to  the  emperor,  she  continued : 

"  Tyrant !  murderer !  listen  to  me  !  To  no  base 
bom  peasant  has  thy  love  been  given — ^to  no  child 
of  poverty  aqd  oppression  hast  thou  sued !  No ! 
The  daughter  of  King-ko  now  stands  before  thee  ! 
Ay,  well  mayest  thou  start  !*  Yes,  the  daughter  of 
the  murdered  King-ko !  What !  draw  thy  sword 
upon  the  future  empress  ?  Strike,  then — ^thou  wilt 
but  hasten  my  death  a.  few  brief  moments — ^but 
know,  wretch,  that  from  this  hand  hast  thou  even 
now  received  a  cup  well-worthy  to  return  the  favor 
thou  hast  conferred  upon  the  race  of  King-ko  !  ** 

**  Without  there !  What,  ho  I  guards — slaves!  ** 
shouted  the  emperor. 

"  Ay,  call  thy  guards,"  scornfully  retorted  Ma- 
lea,  "but  of  what  avail?  Thy  seat  of  life  is 
already  taken.  Death  even  now  chills  thy  veins  ! 
Shout — but  thy  voice  will  soon  be  forever  hushed 
— already  the  death  potion  is  at  work !  ** 

**  I  am  not  poisoned  !  Woman — slave,  say  it  was 
not  poison !  Ah,  I  faint !  What  ?  Die  ! — die  ! 
No~no — impossible !  Ho  \  there !  Strike  off  her 
head — away !  Ha  I  ha !  ha !  No — it  was  not 
poison !  Call  my  slaves— call — dying !  No— no- 
no — I  am       '■  '  '" 

The  royal  attendants  rushed  into  the  apartment 
but  the  great  conqueror  death  was  there  before 
them. 

The  emperor  of  China  and  the  '  Fair  Avenger ' 
were  already  within  his  icy  arms. 
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THE    SPIRIT    MAIDEN 


A   CREATION    OF   FANCY. 


BY     JANB    C.     HO?KINS. 


8h«  walks  aot  on  earth,  thm  but  floats  ob  tho  air, 
A  creature  made  up  all  of  ladiaooe  and  lifbt ; 

Of  looee,  fcatteied  tnobeaine  was  fathered  her  hair. 
Her  ^ei|  thej  are  etan  that  were  rifled  from  night. 

Her  gannents  are  made  of  the  fleeee  of  a  cloud, 
Like  a  veU  ao  tnuupareot  each  glittering  fold ; 

To  kin  her  fofb  feet  the  young  rainbow  has  bowed, 
And  dropt  on  them  sandali  of  ruby  and  gold. 

She  bathee  her  ftir  face  in  the  dew  of  the  mora. 
When  midway  *tii  but  half  eshaled  to  the  iky, 

Bbe  leiMi  the  eariieet  nphyrt  when  bom 
To  fan  her  bright  trames  llntil  they  are  dry. 


Bbe  loTee  all  tbat*i  beautiful,  holy  and  pure. 
Unsullied  her  thought  as  a  cherubim*s  tear ; 


And  nought  that  is  einfiil  eonld  ever  eDdore 
To  dwell  in  the  light  of  bet  ladiaat  sphere. 

Her  altar  is  fiamed  *mid  cerulean  bowers. 
And  hung  round  with  garlands  of  heaTenly  birth  ; 

For  incense  she  draws  of  the  perfume  of  flowers, 
*Tis  the  only  sweet  gift  she  receives  fVom  the  earth. 


Her  harp  was  first  timed  in  harmonioaB  spheres. 
And  pure  are  die  strains  that  she.breatlies  in  I 

69  wholly  divested  of  passions  and  tears, 
The  lays  of  the  minstrel  to  heaven  bebng. 


■oof ; 


Such  melody  might  have  been  heard  in  your  dream. 
Or  may  float  through  the  air  *mid  the  silence  of  oigfat ; 

For  ah !  nothing  less  as  exquisite  you*d  deem 
As  the  song  of  that  maiden  so  peerless  and  bright. 


SONNET.  — POSTHUMOUS    FAME. 


BY  HEHRT  B.   BIBST. 


Who  striveth  fiir  the  fiir  olT  Future  feeds 
Upon  the  empty  echo  of  the  breath 
That  issues  from  the  chamel  lipe  of  death, 
And  soweth  in  the  fields  of  Time  the  seeds 
(For  what  are  memories  of  mighty  deeds  1) 
Whose  harvest  other  men  shall  reap,  the  while. 
Beeping,  they  sneer  and  scoff  and  scorn,  or  smQe 


At  him,  who  grew  lor  them  ungmcious  weeds. 
Learning  soars  ever  onward ;  what  to-day 

Is  great  and  glorious  cycles  bende  shall  be 
*    To  children  of  the  time  the  a,  b,  c, 
Which  were  so  simple  in  our  childish  way  ; 
For  sooming  what  is  past,  what  path  it  trod, 
The  soul  progresses  steadily  toward  God. 


THE  VOICE   OF   WOMAN. 


BY   behby  a.  clabk. 


)£ 


Sweet  is  the  voice  of  woman ;  sweet 

And  soft  as  breathings  of  a  lute, 
Or  nightingale's  low  notes,  which  greet 

The  eve,  when  other  birds  are  mote  ; 
Ah !  soft  and  sweet  as  twilight's  dewy  breath, 
When  summer  winds  sigh  o*er  the  shadowy  heath. 
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There  is  a  cadence  in  her  voice 

When  tuned  to  gentleness  and  lovor 

More  rich  in  music, and  more  choice 
In  joy,  more  foil  of  power  to  move 

The  heart,  and  fill  its  depths  with  melody, 

Than  gentlest  notes  iEolian  harp  strings  sjgfr. 
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THE    GRAY-BEARD'S     WAIL: 

OR,    iMANUSCRIPTS    OF    THE    DESOLATED. 


BT     M.     HARDIN     ANDREWS. 


**  And  ii  tlwfv  nought  on  eftrth 
Dut  ft  looff  train  of  tnuisiuirjr  forms. 
Hubbies  of  a  fitntostic  deity,  bluwn  up 
In  sport,  and  then  in  cruelty  destroyed  T" 

**  Life  b  but  a  walking  shadow, 

*  *        A  tale  uf  mnladHnt, 

Of  gfcaetly  spasms,  lacking  toftnras,  qoaliat, 
Aau  heart-sick  agony !        «        «        « 

♦  •       •       demottHie  freoxy  !•• 


[YOCXQ. 


Truly  mine  has  been  an  eventful  existence  ! 
r  am  old,  very  old  now.  This  poor,  aching  head 
is  hoary  with  the  frosts  of  many  rude  winters. 
Mine  eyes  see  dimly,  for  they  swim  in  the  tears 
of  bitterest  sorrow.  My  frame  is  weak,  and  my 
palsied  limbs  sink  beneath  the  burden  of  this  at- 
tenuated body.  Yes,  yes!  the  life-streams  al- 
ready freeze  in  these  shrunken  veins,  and  soon 
will  the  ice  of  death  choke  up  the  vital  currents 
forever. 

Well,  well !  'Tis  fitting  that  life's  wild  dream 
were  over.  I  have  played  my  part — ^great  hea- 
ven !  thou  knowest  how  well— in  the  fearfol  dra- 
ma of  human  instability.  Soon  the  curtain  of  time 
will  descend,  .and  all  will  be  eternally  forgotten. 
Forgotten  7  Ah  no !  Oblivion  may  not  eover  up 
my  deeds,  and  history  will  carry  down  my  fame 
to  generations  yet  unborn !  My  name  can  never 
He!    »        •        • 

I  am  descended  of  pn.nd  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 
My  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  colonists  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  new  world.  My  fiither  was 
opulent  and  influentiaL  Ilia  plantations  were  un- 
bonndedy^-hls  mansions  princely,  and  provided 
with  every  luxury  which  wealth  could  procure. 
His  oonntrymen,  too,  thought  him  wise  and  good, 
and  heaped  on  him  multiplied  honors  and  dis- 
tinctiooB.    •        •        • 

At  the  age  of  three  years  I  was  an  orphan, 
and  a  good  and  venerable  nnde  then  became  the 
gnafdian  of  my  tender  years.  He  promised  my 
fiitber  much  in  regard  to  my  well-being  and  real- 
ly tlrove  to  do  all  and  more  than  he  had  prom- 
ised. Poor  man !  His  heart  overflowed  with  the 
wine  of  genuine  benevolence,  but  he  was  too  gen- 
tle to  govern  welL  He  was  blinded  to  my  foi- 
bles— they  gradually  became  grievous  faults,  and 
q^eedUy  eventuated  in  cruelty  and  erime!    He 
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would  have  led  me  over  the  flouer-strewn  fields  of 
life,  but  I  was  head-strong  and  reckless,  and 
sought  out  a  path  of  mine  own  amid  ilie  wild 
brambles  and  by  the  slippery  steeps  where  basked 
the  serpents  and  their  brood. 

Before  (en  summers*  suns  had  embrowned  my 
cheeks  and  darkened  my  flowing  locks,  I  desert- 
ed the  peaceful  asylum  of  my  guardian  relative, 
and  went  forth  and  commingled  with  the  rude  and 
daring  of  my  kind,  far  awsy  on  the  ocean  wave. 
Oh,  I  was  in  my  glory  then.  I  loved  the  deep, 
dark  waters,  and  rejoiced  when  the  storm-god 
scattered  around  his  icy  diamonds ;  when  he  spoke 
in  hoarse  thunder ;  when  he  wreathed  the  sky  in 
flames ;  when  he  whistled  clear,  shrill  music  amid 
the  shrouds  of  ourbonny  bark. 

But  my  spirit  was  a  restless  one,  and  soon  the 
excitements  and  scenes  of  ocean  palled  upon  my 
senses  and  afforded  no  pleasure.  Old  Neptune 
could  no  longer  supply  divertisement  to  my  ardent 
foncy,  and  the  element-sprites  could  but  dance 
and  sing  in  the  ballet  and  opera  of  eternal  ages. 
I  wanted  something  new.  Novelty  was  the  food 
upon  which  my  spirit  feasted.  I  was  miserable 
without  it.  Change,  change  I  would  have.  Hence 
my  imagination  returned  once  more  to  the  green 
fields  and  purling  streams,  and  every  refreshen^ 
ing  association  of  mother  earth :  I  could  not  be 
satisfied  without  their  enjoyment. 

At  length  the  voyage  was  consummated.  We 
returned  to  the  great  mart,  full-freighted  with  the 
costly  and  beautiful  fabrics  of  a  people  whose  home 
was  toward  the  rising  sun.  Our  jolly  craft  finally 
rested  upon  the  clear  waters  of  the  wide-spread 
bay,  seemingly  as  a  thing  of  life,  or  as  the  gentle 
cygnet,  when  there  was  nought  to  disturb  the 
tranquility  of  her  bosom. 

My  aged  uncle  hastened  on  board  to  welcome 
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back  the  truant  boy,  nor  did  he  chide  my  way- 
wardness. He  was  too  glad  to  greet  me,  and  for- 
got every  anguish  I  had  caused  him  when  I  con- 
sented once  again  to  return  to  his  abode  and  share 
his  hospitality  and  abiding  afiection. 

Ob,  the  wretchedness  of  an  unstable  disposi- 
tion !  It  was  not  long  before  I  repented  having 
quitted  the  whilom  dull  ocean  for  the  no  less  irk- 
some monotony  of  a  country  life.  A  feeling  of  sad- 
ness came  over  my  soul,  mysterious  and  unac- 
countable. My  relatives  strove  by  every  means  to 
dispel  my  despondency — in  vain.  I  was  wretched 
and  unhappy  still.  They  caressed  me — indulged 
me — ^made  a  fool  of  me  !  I  had  no  wish  ungrati- 
fied — and  it  seemed  for  that  very  reason  my  spirit 
became  the  more  vexed.  My  soul  fluttered  with- 
in my  bosom,  like  the  imprisoned  bird  which  dis- 
dained narrow  limits  and  longed  to  wing  its  way 
into  the  tree  air  and  circumscribe  all  etherial  space. 
My  temperament  was  that  of  the  mettled  steed 
galled  to  madness  by  the  bit  and  spur.  The  blood 
.  coursed  burning  hot  through  my  veins  and  fired 
my  brain  to  frenzy  with  the  impetuosity  of  its  cir- 
culation. 

Ere  long,  however,  this  fever  was  subdued. 
Passion  had  spent  its  force  and  there  was  a  reac- 
tion of  the  mental  and  corporeal  functions.  I  now 
roamed  the  green  woods — clambered  the  hill  sides 
and  descended  into  the  lonesome  valleys.  Then  I 
hunted  in  the  wild  glen,  or  angled  in  the  trout 
stream,  or  pulled  the  rapid  oar  through  the  broader 
waters.  And  yet  again,  in  my  calmer  moods, 
I  sought  the  luscious  berry,  the  brown  nut,  or  the 
delicious  wild  fruit,  as  caprice  directed  my  erratic 
wanderings. 

Even  this  pleasing  day-dream  did  not  lost.  I 
awoke  to  a  new  world  of  gratification — ^wiih  new 
impulses,  new  motives  and  new  resolves.  The 
boy  verged  to  the  borders  of  mandood.  He  became 
ambitious  to  scale  the  Parnassian  mount^-to  rove 
the  amaranthian  fields  and  explore  the  wells 
of  living  truth.  I  was  no  longer  the  wild — ^then 
the  dreaming  boy — but  the  sedate  and  attentive  stu- 
dent. I  entered  college— sought  the  prizes— easily 
won  them.  Others  had  the  advantage  of  me  in 
the  academic  race — in  the  start.  I  mean — but  they 
lacked  energy  and  fire  and  soul  and  ambition. 
Study  was  a  drudgery  with  them.  Not  so 
with  me.  I  had  perseverance,  quick  perception, 
and  devoured  literary  food  with  keen  avidity. 
It  was  homely  at  first — ^then  savory,  and  finally 
delicious  to  the  intellectual  palate.  It  was  no 
marvel,  then,  that  I  thwarted  my  compeeis  and 
came  forth  victor.  Yet  I  was  called  a  rare  ge- 
nius !  What  is  genius  ?  It  is  a  term  to  catch  fools ! 
The  phrase  may  import  something — but  to  me  the 
word  was  cabalistic  beyond  my  divination.  I 
say  I  came  forth  the  victor  in  the  academic  face. 
The  professors  predicted  great  things  in  my  desti- 


ny. I  was  still  a  mere  boy.  Sixteen  summera 
had  not  taken  the  primordial  down  fi'om  my  face ; 
and  these  sages  presumed  to  read  my  path  of  life ! 
Simple  men  I  What  knew  they  of  the  decrees  of 
fate  7  Can  man  circumvent  his  stara  and  rough- 
hew  his  way  to  immortality  without  their  glim- 
mering light?  Jupiter  and  Mars,  and  Mercury 
and  Venus,  heralded  by  the  blazing  meteors,  ruled 
my  nativity ;  and  as  they  have  since  rushed 
through  the  heavens,  so  have  I  been  whirled 
round  in  the  wild  waltz  of  this  terrestrial  exis- 
tence! 

Again  there  was  a  revolution  in  my  wheel  of 
fortune.  The  cry  of  war  was  heard  through  the 
land,  and  the  shrill  clarion  and  rolling  drum  called 
the  inhabitants  to  arms !  I  rushed  forth  from  the 
academic  haunts  to  the  fields  of  blood  and  fame ! 
I  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  great  General 
— that  chivalric  leader  fit>m  the  fiir-&med  "  Em- 
erald Isle" — and  soon  was  promoted  to  a  hig^ 
rank  by  his  side.  Our  army  was  small  in  number 
but  invincible  in  daring.  We  swept  through  the 
trackless  desert  and  reached  the  walls  of  the  ene- 
my's city.  The  conflict  was  terrible.  Blood  flow- 
ed like  water !  Our  leader  was  cut  down  in  the 
thick  fight,  and  dismay  followed  the  disaster. 

Those  who  were  spared  of  our  gallant  little 
band  returned  to  their  homes  and  were  disbanded. 
I  had  become  attached  to  the  soldier's  life.  The 
solemn  tramp  of  armed  men — ^the  neighing  of  the 
war  horse — ^the  terrible  roar  of  artillery,  and  the 
spirit-stirring  music  of  the  drum  and  bugle,  with 
the  clash  of  arms  and  the  black  smoke  of  deadly 
battle-M>b,  these  thrilled  on  every  nerve,  electrified 
the  soul,  and  kindled  the  fires  of  sublimest  patriot- 
ism. I  loved  my  country  more  than  life  and  re- 
solved to  spill  the  rich  crimson  of  my  veins,  were  it 
necessary,  in  defence  of  my  native  land  from  for- 
eign and  murderous  oppression ! 

I  entered  the  family  of  him  whose  home  was  by 
the  broad  waters  of  the  Potomac — even  in  the  tent 
of  the  Mighty  Chieftain,  whom  men  loved  to  rev- 
erence as  the  ''  wisest  and  best !  "  That  good 
man  then  hugged  a  viper  to  his  bosom  I  It  would 
have  struck  the  envenomed  fiing  to  the  heart  that 
wanned  it  to  glorious  vitality!  His  bosom  was 
shielded  by  the  breast-plate  of  imperishable  virtues. 
The  poison  of  calumny  produced  no  mischieC  No 
moral  death  could  result  to  him  !  I  was  the  heart- 
less ingrate — ^likewise  the  fool ! 

For  a  time,  I  was  galled  by  my  banishment 
from  the  presence  of  the  great  hero ;  but  at 
length  I  went  forth  and  sought  the  home  of  the 
Wolf  Hunter  of  the  north.  He  received  me  warmly, 
with  true  nobleness  of  soul.  I  told  him  my  story 
of  fabricated  wrongs.  He  listened  attentively,  but 
regarded  with  caution  my  burning  words  of  slan- 
der !  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  of  truth 
and  justice.    He   despised  the  traducer,  and  ab- 
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borred  the  liar !  I  was  both !  I  could  not  long 
remain  beneath  the  veteran's  roof.  Truth  and 
falsehood — honor  and  diahonor,  have  abiding  fel- 
lowship !     I  went  forth  in  shame ! 

From  the  time  I  quitted  college  I  ever  wonhtp- 
ped  in  the  temples  of  Bacchus  and  Priapus.  I  gave 
myself  up  freely  to  lust  and  wine.  I  roamed  the 
gardens  of  innocence  and  purity,  and  rudely  seized 
the  flowrets  of  virtue  to  cast  them  down  despoiled 
at  my  feet !  Oh  !  oft  have  I  returned  to  my  home 
from  a  night  of  debauch,  with  soul  maddened  by 
the  fires  of  infernal  passion — with  brain  distemper- 
ed by  the  strong  red  juice  of  perdition !  Body  and 
soul  were  rapidly  consuming  before  the  fierce 
flame  of  unholy  desire,  yet  I  returned  again  and 
again  to  those  haunts  of  moral  desolation.  I  glo- 
ried in  my  profligacies !  What  to  me  was  the 
world's  censure  ?  What  cared  I  for  the  scorn  of 
good  and  Christian  men?  Heaven  gave  me  fine 
limbs,  pleasing  looks,  great  wealth,  and  many  ac- 
complishments. Lucifer,  the  Son  of  the  Morn- 
ing, was  highly  gifted.  He  feJl ! — So  did  I  / 

Again  there  came  a  change  upon  my  being.  I 
dreamed  a  sweet  dream  of  bliss.  In  my  wild  wan- 
derings through  the  gay  parterre  of  female  loveli- 
ness, I  found  a  blossom  which  dazzled  my  iancy 
and  gave  forth  the  purest  fragrance.  It  flourish- 
ed high  beyond  my  reach !  I  sought  to  pluck  it, 
but  could  not !  It  instinctively  shrank  back  ironi 
the  spoiler's  pollution,  and  immaculate  chastity 
shielded  it  from  dishonor !  But  I  was  not  to  be 
baffled  1  .  At  length  I  assumed  the  garb  of  gray- 
beard  sanctity— came  (orth  again  to  the  Eden  of 
love  to  tempt  and  destroy — ^but  returned  with  pur- 
poses changed — for  purity  and  honor  triumphed 
over  the  baser  attributes  of  my  breast.  I  had  se- 
cured the  prize  of  my  heart ! 

That  beautiful  woman  became  my  wife  !  Wc 
were  one  in  holiest,  truthful  affection.  She  was  a 
divinity  sent  to  reclaim  my  wandering  feet  back 
to  the  eiyaian  fields  of  joy,  and  peace.  In  her  I 
was  Ueoed !  But  brief  was  that  hour  of  bliss ! 
Two  annual  suns  had  only  revolved  since  our  nup- 
tial, when  Heaven  sent  a  swift  messenger  to  bring 
back  that  seruph  to  those  bright "  mansions  eternal 
on  high !  '*  Oh,  that  was  a  bitter  bereavement ! 
I  was  stricken  to  the  earth  and  long  mourned  and 

sorrowed !     Nor  was  I  utterly  alone !     God  took 
■ 

the  mother  and  left  the  chi!d !  Bf'autiful,  fair  thing, 
in  her  I  had  hope.  She  was  the  miniature  of  the 
loved  original,  and  I  wore  her  nearest  my  widowed 
heart.  I  resolved  to  rear  that  infant  daughter  as 
fimd  parent  never  reared  a  lovely  child  before. 
The  mother  was  the  queen  that  ruled  the  empire 
of  my  heart :  the  daughter  was  the  princess  to 
succeed  to  the  throne  !  I  endowed  the  little  cherub 
with  a  multitude  of  riches  and  provided  liberally 
for  her  future  care  and  education.  *  »  • 
I  betook  to  the  law.    I  explored  the  arcana  of 


profound  wisdom  and  soon  became  familiar  with 
all  the  principles  of  the  abstruse  science.  My 
mind  was  not  sufiiciently  analytical  to  take  in 
every  subtlety,  but  my  imagination  supplied  all 
lack  of  reasoning  power ;  and  cunning — ^fluency  of 
speech  and  tact,  soon  opened  the  way  to  high  pro- 
mise among  my  compeers  of  the  bar  and  bench.  I 
acquired  distinction  rapidly.  Clients  crowded 
around  me  and  business  multiplied  exceedingly 
upon  my  hands.  I  was  generally  successful  at  the 
courts.  The  connexion  of  my  name  as  advocate  to 
any  cause  was  ever  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of 
triumph  to  the  party  by  whom  I  was  retained.  At 
length,  however,  my  popularity  was  viewed  with 
envy  and  many  of  my  rivals  in  the  profession 
hated  me  for  my  fame.  They  lost  influence  while 
I  steadily  gained  in  popular  favor  ! 

But  with  all  my  success  and  honor  I  was  unsat- 
isfied !  I  longed  for  other  triumphs — ^for  addition- 
al renown.  I  became  ambitious  of  political  pre- 
ferment and  entered  the  arena  of  bitter  party  strife. 
The  times  were  propitious  to  my  purpose.  Two 
great  fections  convulsed  the  country.  The  one 
advocated  a  strong  government,  which  should  be 
administered  by  a  privileged  few !  The  other  a 
government  based  on  the  suffrages  of  the  people, 
with  its  functionaries  obedient  to  the  popular  sov- 
reignty.  The  respective  parties  were  nicely  bal- 
anced, and  it  was  difficult  to  determine  the  pre- 
ponderant feeling.  The  Federalists  were  power- 
ful, but  the  Republicans  were  determined.  The 
former  hated  and  feared  the  people  and  disputed 
their  ability  to  govern  themselves  under  a  democ- 
raey  !  They  sneered  at  them — called  them  **  Rab- 
ble," "  Jacobins "  and  thought  of  the  bloody 
days  of  Paris !  The  Republicans  had  felt  the  lash 
of  the  Briton  King.  They  vowed  never  again  to 
be  scourged  like  dogs  I  They  shouted  "  Domh  with 
Kingly  and  exclusive  rule  !  Long  life  to  Repub- 
lican Democracy ! " 

Oh,  those  were  thrilling  times !  It  warmed  the 
life  blood  and  fanned  the  fires  of  patriotism.  I 
saw  the  road  to  distiction  before  me.  I  entered 
the  broad  way.  I  had  great  gift  of  speech.  I  ha- 
rangued the  people  and  my  burning  eloquence  in- 
creased the  fervor  of  their  shouts  of  liberty !  I 
scattered  around  my  wealth — declaimed  with  the 
bitterest  tongue  and  won  over  convert  after  con- 
vert to  the  cause  of  equal  freedom.  I  was  de- 
nounced as  a  reckless  demagogue  by  the  opposition. 
They  dreaded  me  as  the  Robespierre  of  the  New 
World,  while  by  my  friends  I  was  ranked  as  a 
Mirabeau  in  oratory  and  second  only  to  the  **Apoe- 
tle  of  Liberty  "  himself  in  patriotic  sentiment. 

The  Republicans  triumphed  and  rejoiced  in  their 
signal  success.  Now  I  had  oflice  and  emoloment, 
yet  I  had  not  reached  the  goal  of  my  ambition ! 
I  ascended  rapidly  the  ladder  of  fame,  and  reach- 
ed the  topmost  round,  save — tme  !    God !  it  was  a 
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diizy  elevation !  I  could  not  look  below !  The 
bauble  of  empire  waa  within  my  grasp !  It  shone 
fiUtteringly  above  my  bead.  I  reached  forward  to 
poaaeas  it!  My  brain  became  bewildered— *tbe 
round  of  the  ladder  turned  beneath  my  feet; 
they  slipped  from  their  poeition!  I  fell  like  the 
fiend  of  dorkAesa  to  the  vile  earth  beneath !  "Oh, 
my  countrymen,  what  a  fall  wa§  there !" 

My  apirit  was  still  unconqnered  I  I  rose  from 
the  dual — maddened  but  not  subdued.  I  resolved 
again  to  secure  what  I  bad  loati  and  was  deter- 
mined to  make  any  aacrifice  to  gratify  my  un- 
holy pasaion  and  ambition.  There  was  one  who 
had  repeatedly  thwarted  my  purposes — at  least,  I 
fencied  he  had.  He  was  a  great  statesman — a 
high-aottled,  honorable  man  I  He  had  croased  my 
path  at  the  bar  of  the  coorts  and  circumverted 
me  in  my  political  deaigna.  I  made  provocation  for 
a  quarrel  with  him.  He  waa  ready  to  eiplain, 
but  waa  no  poltroon.  I  was  determined  on  a  meet- 
ing and  waved  all  explanation.  We  met.  He 
fell !  I  aent  his  soul  uocalled  to  the  bar  of  the 
dread  Eternal  I 

My  thirst  for  blood  was  appeaaed,  but  the  lawa 
were  outraged  and  my  country  sorely  wronged. 
I  cared  not  for  that!  I  despised  all  laws,  and 
defied  man  and  Heaven!  I  waa  proclaimed 
the  outlaw  and  murderer !  The  auihoritiea  aet  a 
price  on  my  head,  and  had  I  been  taken  my 
body  would  have  made  food  for  the  vulturea  on 
the  scaffold !  I  fled  from  the  baunta  of  men, 
and  for  many  weary  months  shut  myself  out  from 
the  world.  I  was  a  coward  and  a  fiend !  Blood 
was  on  my  soul  and  remorse  conjured  up  con- 
tinually the  phantom  of  my  guilt !  Yet  aoon 
that  fearful  tragedy  was  forgotten.  No — ^not  for- 
gotten !  Men  ceased  not  to  remember  it,  but  tlie 
ArgoB  of  the  law  alept ! 

But  my  eventful  destiny  wia  yet  unfiniahed  ! 
My  dream  of  ambition  waa  not  over!  There 
came  new  visions  of  conquest  and  feme,  of  regal 
honors  and  triumphs  and  splendors !  Far  awoy, 
in  the  clime  of  the  burning  sun,  there  was  a 
magnificent  empire  which  might  be  poasessed  by 
the  atrong  arm  of  daring  and  ambition.  It  wos 
the  land  of  ailver  and  gold  and  glittering  jewels. 
It  waa  I  he  land  where  the  fig  tree  fiouriahed,  and 
where  the  orange  bloaeonis  sweetened  the  breath 
of  the  zephyrs.  The  city  waa  great  and  the 
streets  crowded  with  palacea  and  temples,  adorn- 
ed with  statues  and  paintings  of  costly  device 
and  execution !  The  people  were  luxuriated  and 
enfeebled  by  the  excess  of  their  pleasures.  They 
fencied  themselves  secure  in  their  riches,  and  did 
not  dream  of  the  invader  coming  with  burning 
sword  to  destroy  their  fair  land !  Such  was  my 
purpose.  I  longed  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Montezumas,  and  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  an  em- 
pire such  as  the   world  never  saw   for  grandeur 


and  glory  of  power!  I  breathed  the  grand 
scheme  of  conquest  to  a  select  few  and  ppeedily 
gathered  to  my  aide  a  band  of  choice  spirita,  who 
were  eager  at  once  to  enter  upon  an  expedition 
which  was  to  prove  the  El  Dorado  of  our  hopea ! 
The  rendetvona  was  appointed.  It  waa  on  the 
borders  of  the  feir  land  we  aought  to  cooquer  and 
possess.  Thither  we  were  to  repair  with  all 
secrecy  end  dispatch.  Each  individual  took  the 
oath  of  confederation— each  pursued  his  own 
route  for  the  ultimate  deatination,  the  better  to 
keep  our  design  concealed. 

I  travelled  in  disguise  and  alone.  I  went  the 
cireuitoue  way  of  the  great  valley — by  the  route 
of  the  freah  waters.  I  embarked  on  that  bright 
clear  river  whose  springs  rise  in  the  mountains, 
and  which  rolls  gracefiilly  onwaid  to  kias  the 
Father  of  Watera !  Faraway,  my  little  craft  was 
at  length  anchored  by  the  peacefiil  ahorea  of  an 
earthly  paradiae.  It  waa  at  an  island  in  the 
midat  of  the  beautifril  stream*  that  I  was  induced 
to  sojourn  and  refresh  my  apirits  and  phyaical 
frwne.  It  waa  the  green  spot  in  the  desert  of  the 
wearied  traveller.  It  waa  the  abode  of  beauty 
and  hospitality.  There  luxury  reigned  and  na- 
ture was  profiise  of  her  bounties.  In  that  aeelud- 
ed  ay  Ivan  retreat  I  found  a  friend^-a  v^rm -heart- 
ed, generoua,  devoted  friend !  I  imparted  to 
him  the  aeeret  of  my  scheme  of  empire.  He 
caught  at  it  with  enthusiaam.  His  vriiole  soul 
and  great  wealth  were  placed  at  my  dispoaal. 
Unsuspecting  man !  He  inyited  me  to  sojourn 
under  his  roof  till  he  could  arrange  hia  aAin  and 
accompany  me  in  my  career  of  anticipated  gioiy  I 
I  was  easily  persuaded.    There  waa  one— 

"She  was  like 
A  dream  of  poetry  that  may  be 
Written  or  told— exceeding  beautifiil." 

That  fair  spot  was  another  Eden!  It  had  ita 
Eve — and  there  waa  the  aerpent!  I  laid  my 
plana  craftily— slowly  and  aure!  I  played  the 
flatterer.  My  voice  was  soft  and  muaicaL  My 
words  were  like  sweet  drops  of  honey — and  cun- 
ning craft  covered  up  the  blackneas  of  my  soul ! 
The  priae  fell  in  my  grasp !  I  stole  the  jewel  of 
honor !    Shame  and  desolation  followed ! 

I  was  a  monster  in  ain  !  There  had  been 
greater!  Nero  fiddled  while  the  city  burned! 
Where  struck  the  hoof  of  Attila's  steed  no  spear  of 
grasa  ever  grew!  Both  deaolated  the  earth.  I 
was  but  an  humble  imitator  of  them  and  went  out 
on  the  world  to  pollute  and  deatroy. 

The  race  is  not  alwaya  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong.  I  waa  suddenly  checked  in 
my  mad  career  of  desolation !  The  throne  of  the 
aun  still  blazed  afar  ofl*,  yet  I  was  not  the  con- 
queror and  ruler  of  that  proud  realm  which 
wild    ambition    spread    out   to   my  enraptured 
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Anon  there  came  an  indiatinct  murmur  on  the 
breeze.  It  soon  increased  to  audible  sound. 
Treason  was  repeated  on  every  hand.  My  name 
was  coupled  with  that  ominous  word.  Men 
knew  not  my  purpose— but  they  suspected  my 
motives^  They  thought  I  wished  to  play  the 
usurper  !  They  knew  my  spirit  was  daring  and 
reaching.  They  believed  me  capable  of  "stra- 
tagem— treason — spoils."  They  pursued.  I  was 
taken — bound  in  chains,  and  dragged  to  the  vile 
dungeon,  to  be  tried  as  a  traitor!  My  name 
became  a  by-word  of  scorn  in  the  land.  My 
crimes — great  as  they  were — ^were  exaggerated  to 
greater  enormity.  I  was  the  abhorred  of  my 
race !  There  was  none  to  say,  **  Be  of  good 
cheer !"  I  was  alone  in  that  darksome  dungeon ! 
The  bonds  of  friendship  were  broken — the  ties  of 
consanguinity  were  neglected !  No  !  There  was 
one  that  did  not  forsake  the  stricken  wretch  in 
that  hour  of  fear  and  doubt.  That  fair  being 
upon  whom  I  had  lavished  my  treasure  and  love 
many  long  years  before,  did  not  forget  her  poor 


flitted  before  me — pursued,  ever  pursued  me ! — 
I  roamed  through  many  a  land.  I  sought 
friends  and  happiness  and  peace— in  vain.  I  was 
regarded  as  a  madman,  or  at  best,  as  the  vision- 
ary enthusiast.  Men  listened  as  I  told  my 
Utopian  dream,  but  shook  their  heads  when  I 
asked  for  aid  to  consummate  the  scheme  of  ag- 
grandizement I  had  so  long  cherished  as  my 
life's  soul.  At  last,  I  was  spumed  and  scoffed  at 
and  shamefully  treated.  I  became  a  wanderer 
and  beggar  from  city  to  city — was  content  to 
lie  down  in  the  straw  and  partake  of  the  food 
which  the  dogs  rejected !  I  was  even  denied  my 
birth-right,  for  when  I  wished  to  return  to  my 
native  land,  my  countryman,  in  authority  as  my 
nation's  representative  abroad,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge my  claims  as  an  American  and  grant 
the  passport  which  would  restore  me  to  my  once 
fond  home  in  the  western  world. 

But  my  cup  of  bitterness — though  already  fuM — 
was  yet  to  overflow  !  I  thought  of  my  daughter 
and  wished  to  see  her  once  more  in  life.    My 


beart-broken  father !    She  came  on  the  wings  of  i  prayer  was  heard.    Ah !  yes — I  ventured  to  pray ! 


abiding  aflection  to  pour  in  the  balm  of  consola- 
tion  upon  the  wounded  spirit.  She  supplied  the 
sweet  cordial  of  hope  that  refreshed  my  soul. 
Oh,  she  was  indeed  an  angel  of  peace,  and  I  found 
joy  and  comfort  in  her  pure  truihfrd  devotion. 
She  was  my  only  child.  Her  sweet  Toice  and 
bright  countenance  brought  back  the  memory  of 
that  sainted  woman — her  mother — my  wife  I 

The  hoar  of  trial  arrived.  I  was  arraigned  at 
the  bar  of  my  country  to  answer  for  a  charge  of 
crime  which  would  result  in  life  or  death,  as 
found  innocent  or  guilty.  The  proofs  were  pro- 
duced. They  were  plausible  but  unsubstantially 
grounded.  The  lion  was  enveloped  in  a  net 
as  flimsy  as  a  spider's  web !  I  directed  my 
counsel  how  to  proceed.  His  burning  eloquence 
won  the  admiration  of  my  enemies,  and  his  sober 
reasoning  brought  conviction  of  innocence  to  the 
minds  of  a  sage  and  intelligent  jury.  I  was  ac- 
quitted and  went  forth  unfettered — free  !  The 
stain  of  treason  was  wiped  from  my  brow — yet 
many  would  not  yield  their  prejudiced  opinions  of 
my  guilt  \ 

I  was  without  the  confidence  of  my  countrymen, 
and  subject  to  scorn  and  contempt,  because  of 
the  foul  associations  connected  with  my  name. 
I  thought  to  retrieve  myself  from  shame  in  a 
land  of  strangers.  I  went  abroad  over  the  ocean's 
waste.  I  fancied  that  an  exile  might  be  happy 
far  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  birih-place.  I 
was  mistaken !  Conscience  may  not  be  quieted ! 
Memory  will  bring  up  from  the  vault  of  time  the 
frightful  ghosts  of  the  past !  The  spectres  that 
jaunted  me  in  my  wanderings  had  pollution  on 
their  virgin  skirts — the  stain  of  blood  was  upon 
their  brows !    I  could  not  shake  them  off!    They 
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Relief  came  and  again  I  landed  at  the  great  city, 
where  long  years  before  I  walked  in  pride,  in 
honor  and  renown.  But  I  was  sadly  altered 
now.  A  new  generation  inhabited  the  dwellings* 
crowded  the  streets  and  occupied  the  places  of 
trust  and  emolument.  I  was  unknown !  A  few 
brief  years  had  made  me  a  stranger  in  my  own 
land  and.  there  was  none  to  welcome  back  the 
ejcile  ond  outcast.  My  child  still  lived.  I  sent 
for  her  to  meet  her  stricken  and  humbled  father. 
Her  home  was  in  the  sunny  south.  Soon  intel- 
ligence came  that  she  hastened  to  be  pressed  to 
this  old  withered  bosom,  to  give  it  warmth  and 
life !  She  embarked  for  the  north.  Days  pass- 
ed— weeks,  months,  and  years!  She  came  not 
to  meet  her  poor  old  father !  Oh,  horrible  sus- 
pense !  Why  did  she  not  come  ?  The  ocean 
keeps  the  secret !     »       »        *        * 

I  realized  acutely  my  utter  loneliness  in  the 
%vorld.  The  proud  tree  was  riven  of  its  branches 
by  the  lightning's  fury.  The  trunk,  blasted  and 
blackened,  stood  a  monument  of  wonder  and 
dread  !  It  is  worm-eaten  to  its  inmost  heart ! 
How  long  must  it  stand  ?  Not  long — not  long ! 
The  storm  is  breaking  over  it  even  now !  The 
blasts — ah !  how  rough  !  The  demons  of  the  storm 
— see — see  ! — they  come  !  Oh  God  !  thai  bloody 
one — he  !    There  again  !  There ! — there  - 
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Such  was  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  manu- 
scripts. The  writings  were  doubtless  traced  dur- 
ing the  last  few  hours  of  existence — even,  per- 
haps, at  the  moment  when  the  messenger  of 
death  came  to  call  the  mortal  to  eternity — caus- 
ing a  void  in  his  history  which  no  pen  may  ever 
supply.    And  this  is  human  glory  ! 


I    WON    HER   HEART    IN    AUTUMN. 


BT   J.  Q.   ▲.    WOOD. 


I  woH  hex  heui  in  autnmo. 

That  briogt  the  golden  davo,  • 
When  crimsoned  were  the  fweet  ItVfeB, 

The  hooej-flnekle  gone ; 
Bat  (he  »  not  what  the  has  been 

To  me  in  momeota  past. 
The  tilver  chord  ia  broken, 

And  golden  bowl  at  lait  I 

She  was  a  fitiry  creatnre, 

With  eyes  of  heaven's  blue, 
And  locks  that  o*er  her  shoulders  fell, 

And  heart  that  promised  true ; 
But  Mammon  wooed  with  coffers  bright, 

And  hollow  words  of  pride- 
Why  should  she  with  such  beauty 

Become  a  poor  man's  bride  1 

He  had  a  dappled  coarser 

With  proudly  arching  mane. 
It  should  be  hers,  and  she  should  guide 

It  with  a  silken  rein  ; 
While  in  the  light  her  spotless  brow 

With  costly  gems  should  bum, 
And  at  her  gate  the  menial 

Should  wait  for  her  return. 


The  harp  and  flute  and  Tiel 

Should  to  hex  halls  belong, 
And  voices  ilroai  beyond  the  sea 

Should  mingle  there  bi  eong— 
She  listened,  and  her  woman^  heait 

Could  keep  its  trust  no  mora, 
She  could  not  ¥red  a  jieor  men, 

'T  was  vmlgm"  to  be  poor! 

The  leaves  again  are  crimson, 

The  honey-suckle  gone, 
And  she,  so  loved  and  lost,  is  by 

Her  dappled  coursers  drawn ; 
Yet  on  her  cheek  the  faded  rose 

A  tale  hath  meekly  toU, 
How  that  her  heart  is  breaking 

Beneath  its  silken  fold. 

And  is  it  thus  virith  woman, 

Is  human  love  so  naught 
That  it  may  ever,  ever  be 

With  golden  bubbles  bought  1 
liien  what  are  life's  young  visions  worth. 

Their  pure  unearthly  bliss, 
If  all  that  they  have  promised 

May  ftde  away  to  this  7 
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Darling  of  all  hearts,  that  listen 
To  your  warble  wild  and  true, 

As  a  lovely  star  doth  glisten 
In  the  far  west— so  do  you ! 

Are  you  sure  you  are  a  mortal  1 

Or  a  Peri  in  disguise, 
Wotehing  till  the  heavenly  portal 

Lets  you  into  Paradise  ? 

Whiling  all  the  weary  hours. 
With  the  song  yea  used  to  sing, 

In  those  bright  aerial  bowers, 
Where  the  rainbow  dipe  its  wing. 


Peri !  no  .'—all  sDonaa-feeling 

Pleads  in  that  impassioned  lay ; 
Yet  'tis  woman  proudly  stealing 

8ome  fond  angel's  harp  away- 
Mingling,  with  divine  emotion — 

Holy  as  a  seraph's  thought- 
Human  love  and  warm  devotion, 

Into  rarest  pathos  wrought. 

Sweep  again  the  silver  chords ! 

Pour  the  soul  of  music  there ! 
Write,  for  yow  heart's  tune,  the  words, 

All  enr  hearts  wilJ  play  the  afr ! 
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THE    SPIRIT     LOVE. 


BT    MISS    B.    A.    DUFUT,    AUTHOB    OF   THE    C  O  N  SP I B  A  T  OB,    ETC. 


A  Spirit,  y«t  a  womtii  too !— •Wordsworth. 


"  You  know,**  said  Berville,  that  I  spent  last 
summer  at  the  springs." 

I  bowed. 

"Well,  I  will  relate  some  strange  incidents 
which  fell  under  my  own  observation  while  there. 
The  mood  of  my  mind  was  too  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  gaiety  around  me,  to  render  its 
presence  agreeable,  and  I  spent  the  most  of  my 
time  in  wandering  in  the  surrounding  wood&  The 
situation  of  this  comparatively  unknown  watering 
place  is  very  beautiful.  The  undulating  country 
around  abounds  in  picturesque  dells  and  slopes, 
clothed  with  the  umbrageous  growth  of  the  forest. 
Many  of  the  cottages  are  scattered  through  the 
woods,  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  to 
ensue  the  complete  privacy  of  the  occupants.  I 
vras  fortunate  in  procuring  one,  remote  from  the 
centre  of  amusement,  and  for  severa>  weeks  I  was 
not  incommoded  by  a  neighbor.  I  should  have 
told  you  that  the  cottages  contain  two  good-sized 
rooms  under  the  same  roof,  with  no  door  of  com> 
munication  between  them.  At  length  aU  the 
apartments  were  occupied  except  this,  and  the 
next  stage  brought  a  gentleman  who  took  posses- 
sion of  it. 

When  we  met  at  tiie  public  table,  1  looked  at 
my  neighbor  to  determine  what  manner  of  man 
he  might  be ;  for,  situated  as  we  were,  it  appeared 
impossible  to  avoid  becoming  acquainted.  He  was 
quite  young — not  more  than  three  or  four-and- 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  his  person  was  tall  and  well- 
made,  and  his  air  was  that  of  an  unassuming  and 
perfectly  well-bred  man.  His  features  were  not 
strikingly  handsome,  but  there  was  something  very 
attractive  in  the  broad  open  brow,  clear  blue  eye, 
and  frank  expression  of  his  countenance.  His  hair 
was  light,  and  in  the  contour  of  his  head  I  re- 
marked that  the  intellectual  and  imaginative 
faculties  predominated  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

**  Thank  Heaven  I  **  thought  I, "  he  docs  not  look 
like  one  given  to  champaigne-parties  and  the  other 
delights  of  a  stjowr  at  the  springs.*' 

In  a  few  days,  I  found  that  the  habits  of  my 
neighbor,  were  as  solitary  as  my  own.  He  merely 
bow^ed  when  we  encountered  each  other  and  al- 
ways took  a  different  path  from  the  one  I  was  pur- 
soing.  He  usually  carried  a  book,  but  several 
times  I  accidentally  encountered  him  stretched  on 


the  grass,  with  his  book  beside  him — ^his  eyes  bent 
on  vacancy,  while  his  mind  seemed  occupied  with 
sad  musings.  So  deep  was  his  abstraction  at  such 
moments,  that  he  observed  me  not,  and  several 
times  I  stood  many  minutes  contemplating  the 
deeply  saddened  expression  of  his  noble  counte- 
nance. My  curiosity  was  piqued  ;  I  had  thought 
myself  the  most  unfortunate  of  men — ^here  was 
one  cast  into  my  path,  who  seemed  as  sorrow^l 
as  myself,  and  he  was  many  years  younger  than  I — 
his  fate  was  even  harder  to  bear,  for  at  hia  age 
hope  had  brightened  my  future,  and  a  brief,  though 
delusive  happiness  had  been  mine — ^buc  hia  youth 
was  shadowed  with  sorrow.  Ah,  what  success  in 
after  life  can  bring  a  compensation  to  the  young  in 
years  for  the  keen  regrets,  the  vain  longing  after 
happiness,  so  many  are  doomed  to  feel. 

I  would  not  be  baffled  in  my  endeavors  to  trace 
the  sadness  of  this  youg  man  to  its  source.  I 
sought  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  re- 
fuse me  his  confidence.  A  few  weeks  found  us 
more  intimate  than  years  passed  in  a  city.  I  re- 
lated to  him  the  trials  of  my  own  life,  that  he 
^  might  thus  be  induced  to  unfold  the  caiue  of  his 
melancholy.  For  a  long  time  he  resisted.  A 
blui'li  would  rise  to  his  cheek*  when  I  alluded  to  hia 
past  life,  and  he  would  say  in  a  subdued  tone — 

'*  No,  no — do  not  ask  me  to  relate  my  dreams, 
for  mine  has  been  indeed  a  life  of  vague  imagin- 
ings, and  your  more  sober  mind  would  deride  their 
influence  on  one  so  morbidly  constituted  as 
mine." 

I  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 
<'  The  life  of  dreams !    Bulwer  has  some  such 
story  in  his  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine ;  I  hope  you 
have  not  yielded  to  any  such  fantasy  as  that  7" 

**  No,"  he  answered  with  an  accent  of  inde- 
scribable sadness  ;  "  mine  are  waking  dreams,  but 
they  do  not  exert  lees  influence  on  my  life,  than 
those  of  the  unfortunate  enthusiast  there  de- 
scribed." 

Remarking  my  look  of  surprise  he  continued : 
"  Having  said  thus  much,  I  will  not  leave  you 
to  think  me  a  madman.  In  an  hour  come  to  the 
seat  beneath  yon  tree  and  I  will  relate  to  you  the 
singular  circumstances  which  have  cast  thia  unna- 
tural gloom  over  my  spirits." 

At  the  appointed  time  I  repaired  to  the  spot. 

Ill 
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Waldegrave  was  leaning  against  the  trank  of  a 
tree,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  I  remarked  that  his 
cheek  was  paler  than  usual.  He  pointed  tea  seat, 
on  which  I  threw  myself,  and  after  a  pause,  said : 

"  You  may  think  what  I  am  going  to  relate  the 
hallucinations  of  a  disordered  intellect.  Well,  be 
it  so.  It  has  been  said,  '  that  every  man  has  his 
peculiar  madness.'  Mine  is  a  melancholy  one,  if 
such  it  be." 

He  then  continued — 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  am  of  German 
descent  and  my  father's  will  provided  for  my  edu- 
cation in  the  *  Father-land.'  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen I  was  sent  to  ihe  University  of  Gottingen. 
Among  the  students  was  a  fellow-countryman  of 
mine,  who  was  several  years  my  senior.  Haugli- 
ton  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  belonged 
to  a  wealthy  family.  He  was  a  wild,  reckless  fel- 
low, full  of  mirth,  and  ready  for  any  piece  of 
mishief.  Though  my  temperament  was  very  dif- 
ferent, we  soon  became  intimate.  It  was,  on  my 
side,  the  intimacy  of  circumstances  rather  than 
choice.  We  were  fellow  countrymen,  and  I  could 
not  be  so  churlish  as  to  reject  his  advances.  He 
soon  made  me  acquainted  with  his  past  life,  and  I 
found  that  his  dissipation  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
expatriation.  His  parents  were  dead  and  his  grand- 
father had  sent  him  to  a  strange  land,  with  the 
hope  that  change  of  associates,  and  a  desire  to  re- 
trieve himself,  would  engender  purer  tastes  and 
more  refined  habits.  Haughton  hoped  the  same 
for  himself;  he  made  some  faint  efTorU  to  reform, 
but  they  were  unavailing.  He  could  not  with- 
stand temptation.  One  day  in  a  fit  of  penitence, 
I  heard  him  mutter : 

**  Poor  Eugenia,  hers  will  be  a  sad  lot  with  such 
a  scapegrace  as  I  am.'* 

"  Eugenia  I "  I  repeated,  in  surprise,  for  I  fan- 
cied myself  entirely  in  his  confidence.  **  Who  is 
she  ? " 

"  My  cousin,  Eugenia  Lindsay,"  he  replied  ; '« a 
beautiful,  ingenuous  and  intelligent  little  girl,  who 
is  destined  by  a  foolish  will  to  be  my  wife,  whether 
she  desires  it  or  not.  My  grandfather  is  a  queer 
old  chap,  and  as  he  is  enormously  rich,  he  wishes 
his  fortune  to  centre  in  me,  as  the  only  male  re- 
presentative of  his  family  ;  but  his  affection  for  my 
cousin,  who  is  the  orphan  child  of  his  favorite 
daughter,  stood  in  the  way.  Well,  the  old  gentle- 
man has  solved  the  difficulty  by  making  me  the 
heir,  on  condition  that  I  marry  Eugenia  when  she 
attains  the  age  of  twenty.  The  party  that  refuses 
to  fulfil  the  contract  forfeits  the  estate,  and  only 
gets  a  pitiful  five  hundred  a  year.  You  see,  I  must 
marry  my  cousin,  and  when  she  is  old  enongh  to 
value  the  good  things  of  this  life,  she  will  see  the 
necessity  of  taking  me  for  her  cava  spom." 

"  Eiacily,"  I  replied,  and  I  thought  no  more 
about  it 
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A  few  weeks  after  this  conversation,  a  party  of 
students  were  spending  the  evening  in  Haughton's 
room,  when  the  subject  of  magnetism  was  intro- 
dueed.  A  young  Englishman  was  present,  who 
was  as  incredulous  as  to  its  effects  as  you  now  look. 
After  a  long  discussion,  it  was  proposed  that 
Haughton  should  endeavor  to  throw  me  in  the 
magnetic  slumber.  In  twenty  minutes  he  perfect- 
ly succeeded,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
party,  for  it  was  his  first  attempt,  and  I  had  mere- 
ly consented  in  a  frolic,  without  believing  in  his 
power  to  do  so. 

While  under  this  strange  and  mysterious  influ- 
ence, I  described  his  home  and  the  beautiful  girl 
to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  so  accurately  that  not 
a  doubt  remained  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 
When  I  awoke,  my  words  were  repeated  to  me. 
I  listened  incredulously.  It  was  *proposed  that  I 
should  be  again  thrown  into  the  magnetic  sleep 
and  my 'words  written  down.  It  was  done  again, 
and  again,  and  now  comes  the  strangest  portion  of 
my  tale. 

My  revelations  were  almost  entirely  of  Eugenia. 
Haughton  had  been  reared  with  her  and  the  recol- 
lections treasured  in  his  mind,  of  her  many  angelic 
traits  of  character,  were  reflected  through  mine.  I 
kept  those  records.  I  have  them  now,  for  they  re- 
veal a  beautiful  soul — one  almost  untouched  by  the 
passions  and  frailties  of  earth.  And  this  being, 
so  pure,  Bo  lovely  in  mind  and  heart,  was  the  be- 
trothed of  another.  She  with  whom  my  spirit 
seemed  to  have  held  a  mystic  intercourse,  could 
never-^never  be  mine.  Yes,  I  fondly — I  madly 
loved  this  phantom  of  my  imagination — yet  for  me 
there  was  no  hope.  She  who  had  inspired  this 
wild  passion  was  destined  for  another,  and  that 
other  called  himself  my  friend.'* 

*'And  is  this  the  cause  of  your  abstraction? 
your  apparent  depression  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  And  is  it  not  cause  enough?**  he  bitterly  re- 
plied. **  This  heavenly-minded  girl,  with  all  her 
beauty — all  her  ingenuousness,  given  by  the  spirit 
of  mammon  to  a  coarse  and  earthly  nature,  which 
can  never  appreciate  the  delicacy — the  purity  of 
her  soul." 

"  Yet  he  loved  her — ^lie  must  have  had  some  no- 
ble traits,  or  he  would  have  remained  indifferent  to 
her  merits." 

"  His  love  !  "  repeated  Waldegrave,  with  scorn- 
ful emphasis,  "  was  but  the  love  of  a  cold  and 
worn-out  heart.  No — in  our  conversations  res- 
pecting Miss  Lindsay,  I  ascertained  that  what  had 
struck  me  as  most  ideal,  most  beautiful  in  her  cha- 
racter, was  scarcely  noticed  by  him.  The  recol- 
lection merely  passed  through  his  mind  and  I  re- 
peated them,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  truth 
of  a  theory.  He  had  not  a  thought  beyond  that — 
while  I — I  set  her  image  up  as  an  idol  in  the  in- 
most sanctuary  of  my  spirit,  and  all  other  women 
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when  brought  to  this  ideal  standard  have  appeared 
dali  and  commonplace." 

"  But|  my  dear  friend,  do  yoa  not  see  that  this 
is  a  standard,  tried  by  which  all  human  crea- 
tares  must  fiiil?"  I  remonstrated. 

•*  I  cannot  help  it/'  he  replied,  gloomily.  "  I 
can  have  no  other.  Hear  the  end.  This  phantom 
is  my  constant  companion.  I  have  dreamed  of 
her  in  my  sleep,  and  I  know  the  outward  sem- 
blance her  form  wears.  I  shall  meet  her  yet,  and 
my  soul  will  spring  to  meet  and  mingle  with  its 
better  part." 

**  But  your  friend,"  I  quietly  suggested,  "  What 
becomes  of  his  claims  in  that  event  ?  " 

An  expression  of  gloom  darkened  on  his  fea- 
tures. 

"  If  I  meet  her  before  the  accursed  ties  of  men 
have  united  them,  let  him  look  to  himself.  He  is 
my  friend  no  longer.  His  grovelling  nature  is  un- 
worthy of  her  starred  soul.  I  will  seek  my  spirit 
bride  and  /  will  gain  her*' 

The  last  words  seemed  to  be  uttered  with  the 
conviction  of  inspiration. 

After  a  pause  of  some  length,  I  inquired : 

*'  With  this  impression  of  Haugbton's  un worthi- 
ness, aided  by  the  conviction  you  have  just  ex- 
pressed, why  do  you  not  seek  Miss  Lindsay?" 

*'  I  have  resisted  my  desire  to  do  so,  because  it 
would  not  be  treating  Haughton  fairly.  If  we 
meet  accidentally,  fate  will  have  pointed  out  to  me 
the  course  I  must  pursue." 

He  turned  moodily  away. 

**  So  much,"  thought  I,  *  for  having  his  mind  im- 
bued with  the  wild  mysticism  which  pervades  the 
literature  of  Grermany.  The  idea  of  a  man,  in  this 
matter-of-&ct  age,  falling  in  love  with  a  phantom 
of  his  own  creation  I    Absurd ! 

My  interest  in  Waldegrave  was  slightly  de- 
creased by  these  reflections^  I  was  too  practical 
in  my  views  of  life — too  little  given  to  the  wild 
dreamings  of  enthusiasm,  to  excuse  what  appeared 
to  me  such  a  glaring  want  of  common  sense.  My 
manner  probably  indicated  the  change  in  my  feel- 
ings, for  he  withdrew  himself  entirely  from  his 
nraai  haunts. 

Several  days  had  passed  in  thj«  unsocial  manner 
when  he  joined  me  as  the  supper-bell  was  sound- 
ing it9  sunset  peal — and  w«  proceeded  together  to 
the  saloon.  I  remark<id  with  surprise  that  his 
che«k  glowed — his^ye  sparkled,  and  he  wore  an 
air  of  joyful  excvtement. 

"  Have  yoa  received  any  pleasant  news?  **  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Yes— through  my  spirit's  monitor,"  he  replied. 
<*  I  see  that  you  give  no  faith  to  these  things,  my 
dear  sir,  and  I  can  pardon  your  incredulity.  The 
vision  of  the  soul  is  dim  for  want  of  exercise.  Ac- 
cording to  my  belief,  every  man  has  a  good  spirit 

which  ever  attends  him  in  his  earthly  journey,  and 
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this  superior  intelligence  is  permitted  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  a  sense  of  approaching  happiness  or 
woe.  You  have  heard  persons  talk  of  omens — ^to 
whose  ministry  sbftU  we  attribute  them,  if  not  to 
these  invisible  spirits  which  impart  to  us  a  fore- 
taste of  joy,  and  break  the  anguish  of  a  gre^t  sor* 
row,  by  dimly  foreshadowing  it  to  the  anxious  soul? 
This  evening  I  sat  as  usual  alone  in  the  wood, 
wrapped  in  sombre  thought,  when  suddenly  my 
heart  seemed  to  dilate  with  the  consciousness  of 
approaching  happiness,  something  whispered  me 
that  the  crisis  in  my  destiny  draws  near.  My 
dream  will  either  be  destroyed  by  a  disappointing 
reality,  and  thus  this  thraldom  be  ended,  or  I  shall 
win  my  spirit  love." 

*'  Mad — decidedly  mad,"  thought  I,  and  I  made 
some  reply  which  caused  Waldegrave  to  stare  at 
me  in  his  turn. 

We  were  soon  seated  at  the  table  with  about 
eighty  persons,  and  I  observed  that  some  new  ar- 
rival had  taken  place,  as  three  seats  were  reserved 
exactly  opposite  to  those  occupied  by  Waldegrave 
and  myself.  I  could  not  forbear  noting  his  eager 
and  restless  glance  whenever  a  figure  darkened 
the  doorway.  At  length,  three  persons  entered 
and  advanced  toword  the  reserved  seata:  a  mid- 
die-aged  gentleman  and  his  wile  accompanied  by 
a  young  lady,  toward  whom  the  whole  of  my  at- 
tention was  immediately  attracted. 

Her  figure  was  below  the  medium  size  and  most 
beautifully  rounded.  A  finely  formed  head,  around 
which  mapy  braids  of  light  brown  hair  were  fold- 
ed in  a  peculiar  and  very  becoming  style — ^features 
of  a  delicate  and  high  order  of  beauty,  their  efiect 
heightened  by  the  transparent  delicacy  of  her  com- 
plexion— an  exquisite  mouth  which  seemed  formed 
for  smiles,  but  wearing  an  expression  around  the 
scarcely  tinted  lips,  which  at  once  elicited  sympa- 
thy and  interest.  She  was  in  mourning,  and  from 
the  loose  sleeve  of  her  thin  black  dress  peeped  a 
beautiful  hand,  the  fourth  finger  of  which  was  girt 
with  a  simple  ring  of  hair,  in  a  setting  of  chased 
gold.  A  few  jet  onuiments  were  placed  among 
her  magnificent  tresses,  which  seemed  a  coronal  of 
burnished  amber  as  the  motions  of  her  head 
caught  the  shifting  rays  of  evening  light  on  their 
silken  surface. 

She  looked  Bp,  and  caught  the  fixed  gaze  of 
Waldegrave,  and  a  faint  blush  came  «p  to  her 
cheek,  which  soon  faded  away  and  left  it  more 
marble-like  than  ever.  I  furtively  glanced  at  him 
and  saw  that  his  soul  was  moved  with  deep  emo- 
tion. 

•«  What ! "  thoughr  I,  "  U  this  indeed  the  spirit 
bride  ?  *'  and  I  glanced  vrith  a  deeper  interest  to- 
ward my  vis-a-vis.  A  strange  fascination  seemed 
to  be  exerted  on  her  by  the  eye  of  Waldegrave.  1 
will  not  say  that  he  was  staring  at  her ;  he  was 
too  well-bred  for  that,  but  his  large  calm  blue  eye 
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health  demanded  change  t>f  scene,  and  thilt  quiet 
place  had  been  selected  in  preierence  to  a  more 
fashionable  one  where  she  might  chance  to  encoqn- 
ter  Haughton. 

Waldegrave  speedily  overcame  the  shyness  of 
Miss  Lindsay,  the  more  easily,  perhaps,  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  theory,  a  secret  affinity  drew  them 
toward  each  other.  Without  such  a  belief,  how- 
ever, there  was  nothing  strange  in  a  good  looking, 
well  educated  man,  gifted  with  a  vivid  and  poetic 
imagination,  maldng  himself  extremely  agreeable 
to  a  beautiiul  and  romantic  girl,  with  whom  he  was 
desperately  in  love.  I  had  settled  in  my  own 
mind,  that  in  the  many  conversations  between  the 
two  students,  of  which  Eugenia  was  the  subject, 
Haugbtcm  had  given  so  minute  a  description  of  his 
cousin's  person  as  to  enable  Waldegrave  to  recog- 
nise her.  I  was  puzzled  by  what  had  occurred, 
but  I  would  not  believe.  ^ 

Several  weeks  elapsed,  and  summer  began  to 
merge  into  autumn.  The  visiters  had  many  of 
them  departed,  and  I  only  lingered  to  witness  the 
conclusion  of  the  singular  drama  which  was  acting 
before  me.  I  had  keenly  watched  the  actors  in  it, 
and  saw,  even  before  Waldegrave  admitted  tiie  - 
hope,  that  Miss  Lindsay  was  becoming  deeply  at- 
tached to  him.  At  length  the  avowal  was  made, 
but  I  must  describe  the  scene  as  it  occurred. 

I  had,  as  usual,  strolled  out  after  tea,  and  uncon- 
sciously intruded  in  a  spot  sacred  to  the  meetings 
of  the  lovers.  Ignorant  of  this,  I  threw  myself  on 
a  bench  beneath  a  spreading  tree,  which  invited  to 
repose.  I  bad  sank  into  a  dreamy  kind  of  half- 
consciousness,  when  the  sound  of  voices  aroused 
me.  r  half  rose,  and  found  that  some  boshes  con- 
cealed me  from  the  speakers,  who  were  resting  on 
a  rustic  seat  a  few  feet  from  my  hiding  place.  I 
could  not  depart  without  rendering  them  aware  of 
my  vicinity,  and  already  some  words  had  been  ut- 
tered, which  would  have  rendered  the  meeting  an 
embarrassing  one.  I  remained  perfectly  quiet,  and 
heard  the  impassioned  declaration  of  Waldegrave, 
followed  by  the  same  strange  hiatory  he  had  related 
to  me.  From  the  few  words  uttered  by  Miss  Lind- 
say, I  could  tell  tliat  she  listened  with  breathless 
interest ;  and  when  be  had  finished  his  relation,  she 
said  in  a  tone  ill  led  with  suppressed  awe : — 

"What  you  have  now  told  me  is  strange,  and 
explains  many  things  to  myself  which  I  have  not 
before  been  able  to  understand.  It  is  a  singular 
mystery  after  all ! " 

"  What  ?  explain  yourself,  dearest  Eugenia,'* 
said  Waldegrave, eagerly: — 

<*  I  must  tell  you,"  she  continued,  **  that  I  was 
a  very  delicate  child  and  subject  to  frequent  indis- 
position. When  my  cousin  James  ^ent  to  Ger- 
many, I  was  bat  fourteen  yean  of  age,  and  until 
within  a  year  after  his  depiarture  my  health  appear- 
ed to  improve :  then  a  aingular  afkction  assailed 


me.  I  was  seized  at  irregular  intervals  with  fits  of 
unconsciousness  of  what  was  passing  around  me, 
which  my  old  nurse  called  Mying  in  a  trance.' 
For  an  hour,  or  more,  I  remained  motionless,  with 
a  cold  dew  on  my  brow  and  a  £fiint  irregular  respi- 
ration. I  would  then  recover  and  feel  quite  as 
well  as  usual.  I  tried  to  recollect  what  passed  in 
those  moments  of  suspended  voUtion ;  a  dreamlike 
memory,  which  I  could  faintly  and  at  intervals  re- 
call, gradually  fixed  the  scene  in  my  mind.** 

"  Describe  it  minutely,'*  said  Waldegrave  in  on. 
agitated  tone. 

"  I  saw  a  large  room  pannelled  with  dark 
wood,  carved  in  grotesque  figures.  The  floor  was 
highly  polished,  and  the  furniture  of  black  walnut, 
of  an  antique  .fashion.  A  large  chair  supported  a 
young  man,  apparently  asleep,  around  whom  sere- 
ral  others  were  grouped.  I  need  not  describe  the 
person  who  was  thus  seated,  for  I  now  recognise 
him  in  .  yourself.  The  day  we  first  met,  I  could 
not  recall. to  mind  where  I  had  before  seen  you— 
now  all  is  clear  to  me." 

*^  Did  you  recognise  no  other  person  amid  that 
group?"  asked  Waldegrave. 

*'YcB — my  cousin  stood  nearest  to  yon  eaeh 
time.  \Vhen  he  returned  home  I  questioned  him, 
but  he  refused  to  answer  me  ;  though  he  appeared 
amazed  and  alarmed  at  my  revelations.  He  told 
me  that  I  must  have  slept  and  dreamed  these 
thmgs." 

"  In  those  moments,  did  you  sofTer  Ehigenia  ? 
Was  not  your  health  affected  in  any  way  ?  If  so, 
I  shall  never  forgive  myself." 

*'  No — my  health  remained  the  same,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  my  feelings,  while  under  this 
mysterious  influence  were  pleasant." 

Much  more  passed  which  I  need  not  relate. 
Suffice  it  that  the  spirit  love  was  won.  At  length 
Eugenia  said, — 

*'  My  cousin  will  never  permit  me  to  be  happy. 
So  long  as  you  both  continue  in  the  same  land  I 
shall  fear  for  your  safety.'' 

Then  wc  will  not  remain  here,  my  beloved.  I 
am  independent — you  can  direct  your  agent  to 
give  the  half,  or  the  whole,  of  your  income  to 
lianghton  and  I  ^nll  make  immediate  arrange- 
ments to  visit  tiie  continent  of  Europe,  where  we 
can  remain  until  your  cousin's  resentment  has  be- 
come a  memory  of  the  past.  A  tour  in  that  coun- 
try will  be  doubly  delightful,  enjoyed  by  a  com- 
panion of  refined  feeling  and  poetry  of  soul  suf- 
ficient to  sympathise  with  and  understand  the 
heart  that  adores  her.  Oh,  Eugenia,  my  be- 
loved, w^hat  a  paradise  con  even  earth  become, 
when  thus  beheld  with  loving  eyes  and  faithful 
hearts  ! " 

The  lovers  arose  and  moved  away. 

I  sauntered  to  my  cottage  in  a  perplexed  reverie. 
"  Can  such  things  be  ?  "  I  asked — but  my  good 
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genius  aaw  fit  to  keep  silence,  in  revenge,  I  sup- 
pose for  my  former  neglect. 

«        «        «        *         •        •         • 

A  few  more  days,  and  we  were  to  leave.  Col. 
Famham  had  received  Waldegrave  as  the  accepted 
suitor  of  Miss  Lindsay,  and  the  marriage  was  to 
take  place  immediately  after  their  return  to  Caro- 
lina. 

One  evening  at  the  earnest  request  of  Walde- 
grave, I  entered  the  music  room  to  bear  his  betroth- 
ed sing.  Her  voice  was  a  very  charming  one,  and 
I  listened  in  perfect  enchantment.  For  many  mo- 
ments my  thoughts  were  &r  away  from  the  scene 
before  me,  again  revelling  in  the  happy  dreams  of 
my  sanguine  youth.  I  suddenly  raised  my  head, 
and  my  eye  encountered  the  &ce  of  a  stranger  who 
had  entered  a  moment  before.  His  person  was 
handsome,  but  there  was  that  indescribable  air  of 
recklessness  which  ever  distinguishes  a  man  given 
up  to  dissipation.  His  large  black  eyes  were  fixed 
Mrith  an  almost  fiendish  expression  on  the  beautiful 
face  of  Miss  Lindsay,  who  continued  to  sing  in 
happy  unconsciousness.  As  the  stranger  noted  the 
assiduous  attention  of  Waldegrave  in  turning  the 
leaves  of  her  music,  he  pressed  his  teeth  on  his 
pale  nether  lip  until  blood  started  forth. 

I  knew  instantly  that  Haughton  stood  before  me, 
and  watched  the  scene  with  breathless  interest. 
Suddenly  he  left  the  room  as  if  unable  longer  to 
control  the  explosion  of  his  diabolical  wrath.  The 
piano  was  placed  between  two  windows,  around 
which  some  rose  bushes  clustered.  A  slight  rust- 
ling was  audible  among  them,  and  Miss  Lindsay 
looked  up.  She  shuddered — grew  pale  as  death, 
and  abruptly  rose  from  the  instrument. 

'*  You  are  ill/'  exclaimed  Waldegrave,  in  an 
alarmed  tone,  and  he  ofiered  her  his  arm.    They 
left  the  room  together,  and  proceeded  toward  the 
cottage  occupied  by  the  Famhams  and  their  ward. 
**  Did  you  not  see  him  V*  she  inquired,  as  she 
reached  the  door. 
**  Who  1    I  saw  no  one."    She  sighed  heavily. 
"  It  must  have  been  an  illusion  then.     My  ima- 
gination has  dwelt  on  my  cousin  of  late,  until  I 
fancy  I  see  him  at  every  turn.    To-night,  as  I 
sung,  I  saw  his  face  pale  with  anger,  just  in  front 
of  the  window,  and  his  hand  was  raised  in  a 
threatening  manner.'* 

WaMegrave  endeavored  to  soothe  her  agitated 
spirits,  a&d  to  confirm  her  in  the  belief  that  imagi- 
nation alone  had  brought  the  image  of  Haughton 
before  her,  but  he  was  far  from  believing  it  himself. 
Fortunately  forewarned  of  his  rival's  presence,  he 
was  prepared  to  act  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. 

On  parting  from  Eugenia  he  instantly  sought 
me,  and,  as  we  walked  toward  our  domicil,  im- 
parted to  me  his  belief  that  Haughton  had  arrived 
with  the  intention  of  disputing  his  claims  to  Misa 


Lindsay's  hand.  As  we  drew  near  the  cottage 
we  were  surprised  to  see  light  streaming  from 
Waldegrave's  apartment.  We  rafiidly  drew  near, 
and  seated  beside  the  table,  smoking  a  cigar  with 
apparent  calmness,  was  the  dark  stranger  of  the 
music  room.  Waldegrave  entered,  and  Haughton 
arose  with  a  sardonic  smile  on  his  face. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  that  I  make  myself  at 
home  in  the  apartment  ottay  friend," 

**  With  a  perfect  welcome,**  said  Waldegrave, 
as  he  held  out  his  hand.  Haughton  seised  the 
hand  in  his  firm  grasp  and  hurled  it  from  him 
with  all  his  force,  while  he  said,  in  accents  choked 
with  rage— 

**  I  came  not  hither  as  a  friend,  sir,  but  with  the 
deadliest  intent  that  man  can  cherish  against  man. 
I  have  followed  my  betrothed — I  have  sought  her 
for  months  to  find  my  pretended  friend,  my  inti- 
mate confidante,  her  accepted  lover.  There  is  but 
one  ai^pement — blood ! " 

At  this  crisis  I  entered,  hoping  that  the  ofiiice  of 
mediator  might  soften  the  passions  raging  in  the 
breast  of  this  misguided  young  man.  Waldegrave 
'stood  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast ;  his  cheek 
was  pale,  but  the  flash  of  his  clear  eye  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  compressed  lip  showed  that  the 
lion  in  his  soul  was  roused  by  the  insult  he  had  re- 
ceived. With  an  accent  of  cutting  disdain,  he 
said — 

"  For  the  wrongs  of  which  you  complain  I  am 
ready  at  any  moment  to  give  you  such  satisfiiction 
as  you  desire,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  what  treach- 
ery toward  you  I  have  been  guilty  of  in  seeking 
the  auctions  of  a  lady  who  has  many  times  de- 
clared her  irrevocable  determination  never  to  be- 
come youi*  wife." 

"A  woman's  declaration!"  said  Haughton 
sneeringly.  He  then  continued  in  a  more  furious 
tone, "  Bui  for  you — tfou — she  would  yet  have  been 
mine  !  I  will  never  yield  my  claims !  Over  ray 
dead  body  alone  shall  you  clasp  the  wedded  hand 
I  have  been  taught  fiY>m  boyhood  to  consider  as 
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mme. 

He  raved  like  a  madman.  Waldegrave  saw 
that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  delirium  fit>m  the  com- 
bined efifect  of  wine  and  angry  feeling,  and  left  him 
to  me,  with  a  few  words  signifying  his  readiness  to 
meet  him  at  a  proper  time  and  place.  I  followed 
to  the  door  and  remonstrated  on  according  a  meet- 
ing to  such  a  madman. 

"  It  must  at  some  time  take  place,"  he  replied. 
"  I  am  well  aware  of  Haughton's  implacable  tem- 
per. If  I  refuse  him  now,  it  will  be  merely  defer- 
ring the  evil  day.  Better  before  Eugenia  is  mine 
than '* 

He  hurriedly  pressed  my  hand  and  \eh  me.  At 
length  I  partially  succeeded  in  calming  the  rage  of 
Haughton,  and  went  with  him  to  seek  a  gentleman 
with  whom  he  was  slightly  acquainted.    He  con- 
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sented  to  act  as  Haughton's  secondhand  the  meet- 
ing was  speedily  arranged  to  take  place  at  day- 
light in  the  wood  about  half  a  mile  oK 

On  my  return  I  fi>«nd  Waldegrate  writing. 
After  informing  him  of  our  arrangements  I  left 
him  to  his  own  reflections^  knowing  that  in  the  night 
before  a  duel  a  man  needs  solitude,  to  prepare  for  that 
terrible  ordeal  which  human  passion  has  sanctioned, 
as  the  most  gentlemanly  reparation  for  an  injury. 

Before  dawn  I  was  stirring*  and  I  most  confess 
that  my  heart  grew  cold  when  the  recollection  of 
the  scene  I  was  ab<»ut  to  act  a  part  in  slowly 
dawned  on  my  mind.  I  found  Waldegrave  exactly 
as  i  had  left  him.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  pass- 
ed the  night  in  writing.  He  gave  me  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Lindsay : — 

'*  If  I  fall,  you  will  deliver  this.  In  it  I  have 
endeavored  to  express  the  world  of  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  have  this  night  crowded  throngh  my 
mind.  Her  womanly  heart  will  censure  me  for 
accepting  Hanghton's  defiance,  but  against  the 
insults  of  such  a  man  society  provides  no  better 
defence.  Beside  Eugenia,  there  is  no  living  being 
from  whom  I  have  a  right  to  claim  a  tear — my 
mother  is  long  since  dead  and  I  have  no  relativea" 

When  we  reached  the  appointed  place  we  found 
Haughion  and  his  Iriend  already  there.  A  leaden 
pallor  had  succeeded  the  angry  flush  of  the  prece- 
ding night,  and  his  hand  was  so  tremulous  that  I 
feared  bis  pistol  might  go  ofi*  before  the  word  was 
given.  They  were  placed — as  the  challenged 
party,  Waldegrave  waived  his  right  to  the  tirst 
fire  ;  they  drew  lots,  and  it  fell  to  Ilaughton.  His 
eye  lighted  up  with  a  fiendish  glare  and  my  heart 
sank.  In  that  expression  I  seemed  to  read  the 
death-warrant  of  my  young  friend.  They  fought 
at  ten  paces  apart ;  and  as  Waldegrave  stood  mo- 
tionless, vrith  bis  pistol  pointed  toward  the  ground, 
I  noted  even  at  that  moment  the  unmoved  calm- 
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neas  of  his  features.  The  arm  of  his  antagonist 
was  slowly  raised  until  the  deadly  weapon  pointed 
to  bis  heart.  There  was  a  second  of  breathless 
suspense.  In  fancy  I  beheld  that  noble  form  writh- 
ing in  the  death  agony,  and  a  mist  came  over  my 
eyeso-there  was  a  flash — a  report — and  as  the 
power  of  vision  returned,  I  saw  that  Waldegrave 
was  uninjured — he  had  fired  his  own  pistol  in  the 
air — his  opponent's  had  flashed  in  the  pan. 

A  purple  hue  overspread  the  features  of  Haugh- 
ton,  and  the  veins  on  his  forehead  were  swollen  like 
whip  cord.    He  hoarsely  called  for  other  weapons. 

All  remonstrance  was  vain.  Haughton  refused 
to  suffer  the  affair  to  end  there,  and  Waldegrave 
signified  his  wish  that  he  should  be  satisfied. 

Again  they  stood  opposed  in  deadly  combat; 
both  were  to  fire  at  the  same  moment,  and  I  whis- 
pered, as  I  placed  the  pistol  in  Waldegrave'shand, 

"  Kill  him,  or  he  will  kill  you." 

Waldegrave  neither  betrayed  by  word  or  look 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  heard  me. 

Both  stood  some  moments  steadily  fixing  their 
aim — the  fatal  word  was  about  to  be  given,  when 
suddenly  Haughton  fell  forward,  apparently  lifeless, 
on  the  ground. 

We  raised  him.  Blood  was  gushing  in  a  tor- 
rent from  his  mouth ;  and  the  purple  hue  of  his 
features  was  rapidly  fading  to  the  same  deadly  pal- 
lor I  hsd  remarked  on  his  first  arrival  on  the  ground. 

He  had  evidently  ruptured  a  blood  vessel. 

Berville  stopped. 

"  And  what  became  of  the  different  acton  in 
your  story  ?  "  I  inquired. 

**  Gordon,  as  he  richly  deserved,  died.  He 
never  recognised  any  one  afler  he  fell.  It  is  now 
several  months  since  the  events  I  have  related  oc- 
curred. What  reminded  me  of  them  was  that  this 
morning  I  received  a  paper  containing  the  mar- 
riage of  Waldegrave  to  his  Spirit  Love. 


WINTRY    RAIN. 


BT     JAMBS     P.    JETT. 


As  drive*  the  viotry  rata, 
Thflir  nd  ert&ie  bow  many  bearta  deplore ! 
Ho«r  many,  Btruggllng  with  their  lot*  in  vaia, 

Among  the  humble  poor ! 

How  HMiny  strive  to  fill 
llontbe  wildly  crying  for  their  daily  bread, 
And  ttrofgle  on  with  penary,  until 

Tbey  rest  among  the  dead  ! 

Let  not  the  lip  be  curled ; 
Let  not  the  eye  be  tamed  away  In  tcorn ; 
]     Miode  wbleh  wHh  ealture  migbt  have  f  raeed  the  world 
\  Dwell  witk  the  lowly  born  1 


Dark  clroomitanee  baa  crashed 
The  germs  of  genltte,  which,  if  eaily  nmaed 
Had  sprang  to  usefal  vigorouinen  aad  rushed 

Onward  among  theflniL 

And  wisdom  ofVon  glows 
In  minds  obscure,  beneath  exterior  rode, 
As  ofkeo  blooming  will  be  found  the  rose 

In  the  deep  solitode. 

Ye  who  in  spleodor  roll ! 
As  wide  tu  social  joy  is  thrown  the  door, 
O  keep  one  sunny  comer  of  the  sool 

Still  kindled  for  the  poor! 
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THEY    LOVE    THERE    STILL. 


BT   A.   W. 

Oh,  who  will  say  the  cold,  damp  dews  of  death. 

Shall  quench  the  floul's  deep,  strong,  resistleas  love  7 

There  is  a  holy,  deathless  flame  within. 

And  there  are  shrines  methinks  in  heaven  where  love 

Etherial,  changeless  and  immortal  lives, 

When  naaght  else  of  the  earthly  frames  survives 

The  winter  ot  the  grave. 


Toung  Clara  thus 
Believed,  when  in  the  silent,  holy  hour 
Of  grief  she  wandered  to  the  wonted  urn 
Where  all  her  hopes  were  laid. 


It  was  the  time 
When  autumn  tints  the  woods  and  changing  leaf 
With  golden  and  vermillion  hues.     The  clouds, 
That  floated  neor  the  portals  of  the  West, 
Blushed  slightly  in  the  last  pale  light  that  rose 
From  the  fast  fading  day.     The  full,  broad  moon 
Poured  forth  a  flood  of  beams.    Around  in  each 
Still,  solitary  wood  at  times  the  sere 
And  faded  leaflet  rustled  to  the  ground. 


Young  Clara  reached  the  spot.    Nearing,  she 
The  sombre  willow  leaning  o*er  the  grave, 
And  wept.    She  kneeled  upon  the  grassy  toif. 
A  zephyr  breathed  a  sigh  among  the  boughs, 
And  the  sad  branches,  drooping  thinly  dovm. 
Waved  mournfolly.     She  leaned  upon  the  urn. 
And  waited  for  some  voice  to  whisper  peace 
And  consolation  in  her  ear. 


i 
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Spirit  of  the  shadowy  land. 

Still  in  fondness  hovering  round  me, 
Break  the  spell  and  burst  the  band 

Which  in  bitterness  hath  bound  me. 

^A^pirit  of  the  upper  sphere. 

Faithful  wanderer  from  the  skies, 
Lo,  a  mourner  lingering  near 
Where  the  dost  of  virtue  lies. 

See,  the  green  of  earth  hos  fleeted. 
And  the  brown  is  on  the  hill, 

And  the  carol  still  repeated, 
Bursts  from  the  autumnal  rill. 

Knowest  thou  not  the  zephyr  waking. 

Whispers  from  the  ancient  hill  7 
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List !  for  tones  from  heaven  are  breaking. 
Spirit,  do  they  love  there  still  ? 

Do  they  wait  an  earnest  greeting — 

Doth  the  father  for  his  son? 
Doth  the  lover  wait  a  meeting 

When  the  toils  of  life  are  done  7 

Fond  and  faithful  spirit,  listen ! 

Art  thou  hovering  round  my  head, 
When  the  silver  moonbeams  glisten 

0*er  the  slumbers  of  the  dead  7 

Art  thou  come  from  yonder  heaven. 
Gliding  faro*er  vale  and  hill. 

Here  to  meet  thy  love  at  even  7 
Canst  thou,  dost  thou  love  there  still  7 
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THE    HARP    OF    THE    NORTHLAND. 


She  paused, 
And  the  high  ardor  of  her  woman's  soul 
Was  fully  wrought.     Her  earnest  faith  groaned  deep 
For  a  respoq^.    There  was  a  holy  calm  ; 
And  then  a  beam  of  rapture  litrhted  up 
The  glow  of  her  bright  eye,  for  tliere  were  kind 
And  gentle  voices  falling  on  her  ear. 
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Over  heather,  over  dell ; 

Through  the  ether's  gtddy  space, 
Hied  I,  while  the  murmurs  fell, 

To  this  consecrated  place. 

Think  not,  listener,  they  forget. 
On  that  distant  shadowy  shore. 

Haste  thee,  for  they  love  there  yet ; 
Haste  thee,  listener,  weep  no  more. 

Oft  as  autumn  spreads  Its  gloom 
O'er  the  face  of  nature's  green, 


Watting  by  the  rising  tomh, 
Here,  a  wanderer,  art  thou  seen. 

Yet  not  long  shalt  ihou  in  grief, 

Pine  above  the  silent  clay ; 
Haste  thee  to  thy  heaven's  relief; 

Haste  thee,  listener,  haste  away. 

There  thy  love  again  shall  greet  thee 
With  a  holy,  rapturous  thrill ; — 

Listener,  there  they  wait  to  meet  thee  : 
Haste  thee,  for  they  love  titere  still  ! 


She  heard  no  more, 
Save  the  low  moaning  of  the  autumn  wind 
Sighing  along  the  vale,  and  the  qaaint  stream 
That  gurgled  from  the  hilL    Two  winters  passed, 
And  swept  their  hollow  dirge  above  the  grave  ; 
And  each  returning  spring,  fond  Clara  brought 
Fresh  flowers  to  plant  upon  the  early  tomb. 
But  when  the  leaves  died  off,  and  the  dark  brown 
And  yellow  of  the  woods  had  spread  a  shade 
Of  deepest  melancholy  o'er  her  soul. 
She  pined  and  died  ;  and  faithful  Clara  was 
Conveyed  by  mourners  to  that  silent  spot, 
Where  still  her  lover's  bones  are  mouldering  foat, 
Commingling  dust  with  dust. 


THE    HARP    OF    THE    NORTHLAND 

INSCRIBED   TO    OLE    BULL. 


BT   MRS.  MARY    B.    BEWTTT. 


Tny  harp.  Oh,  Northland !  lay  in  mtt — 
The  band  that  smote  thj  chord*  of  fire 

Was  mouldering  in  its  native  dust. 
And  tuneless  was  thine  every  wire. 

7*he  chiefs  that  led  thy  spears  of  yore 
Within  their  cold  tombs  shrined,  slept ; 

And  through  thy  dark  pine  groves  no  more 
The  stirring  irar-song  wildly  swept. 

And  at  tbe  poortng  of  the  nead, 
Where  erst  the  Skal'l  impetuoo*  strong ; 

To  high,  heroic  name  and  deed, 
No  more  the  glowing  chords  ontning. 


Till  he,  thy  son,  tlic  God-endued, 
The  chain  of  silence  late  unbound ; 

And  from  the  ancient  solitude 
Recalled  the  slumb'ringsoul  of  sound. 

Oh !  had  tbe  old  ITellencs  heard. 
High  Hard !  thy  hand  along  tho  wire  ; 

They,  when  awoke  the  lofty  chord, 
Had  deemed  Apollo  swept  the  lyre. 

And  we,  who  in  these  aAer  years. 
Still  own  the  spell  by  music  wrooffht ; 

FMl  that  the  Off  K  who  toned  the  spheres, 
Thy  sool  the  Master-Art  hath  taught. 
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TALES    OP    IRISH    SUPEBSTITION 


BT     JOHN     DROUOHAM. 


TEB    BLARVBT   BTOITB. 

**0b  did  voo  ne'er  heerof  the  Blarnef, 
*Tit  foond  near  the  bMuks  of  Kiilerney, 
Believe  It  from  me,  ao  firl'i  heart  k  free. 
Once  (he  beer*  the  sweet  tooad  of  the  BlerMy. 
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**  I  TELL  yoo  Mike  agn !  it*8  no  manner  o'  use, 
for  do  it  I  can't,  an'  that's  the  long  an'  the  short 
of  it" 

'*  Listen  at  him,  why  it  isn't  bashful  that  you  are, 
eh,  Ned  avic  7  " 

"  Faiz,  an  I'm  afeard  it  i&" 

"  Gog*8  hleakey  I  why,  they'll  put  you  in  the 
musayum  along  wid  the  marmaids  an'  the  ratilin' 
sneaks ;  a  bashful  Irishman,  why,  a  four  leaved 
shamrogoe  'ud  be  a  mutton  chop  to  that,  man 
alive." 

"  So  they  say  ;  but  I've  cotch  the  complaint 
any  way." 

'*  Well,  Tear  an  aiger$,  I  never  heerd  the  likes : 
it  makes  me  mighty  unhappy,  for  if  modesty  gets 
a  footin'  among  us  it  '11  be  the  ruin  of  us  altogether. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  but  some  of  them  vetirin  cock- 
neys has  inoculated  us  with  the  affection,  as  they 
thravelled  through  the  country.  Well,  an'  tell  us, 
how  d'  yon  feel  whin  your'e  blushin',  Ned  T  " 

'*  Arrah !  now  don't  be  laughin'  at  me,  Mike  ; 
snre  we  can't  help  oar  wttkeneas— it's  only  before 
her,  that  the  heart  of  me  melts  away  intirely." 

"  Never  mind  avic ;  shure  it's  a  good  man's  case 
any  way,  an'  so  purty  Nelly  has  put  the  eometJter 
over  your  sindbilities  ?  " 

«  Yon  may  say  that  Mike  aroon.  The  niver  a 
bit  of  ainse  have  I  left,  if  it's  a  thing  that  I  iver 
happened  to  have  any;  an'  now  Mike,  without 
jokin'  isn't  it  mighty  quare  that  I  can't  get  the  cow- 
Adly  tongue  to  wag  a  word  out  of  my  head 
when  her  eye  is  upon  me,— did  you  ivir  see  Nelly's 
eye  Mike?" 

**  Scores  o'  times." 

**  May-be  that  isn't  an  eye  ! " 

"  May-be  there  isn't  a  pair  of  thim,  since  yon 
come  to  that." 

"  The  divil  such  wicked  lookin'  innocince  irer 
peeped  out  of  the  head  of  a  christian  afore,  to  my 
tbinkin'." 

"  It's  nothin'  bnt  right  that  yon  should  think  so, 

Ned." 

*'  Oh  Mike  !  to  me  the  laugh  that  bames  out  of 
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thim,  whin  she's  happy,  is  as  good  to  a  boy's  feel- 
in's  as  the  softest  sun-ray  that  iver  made  the  world 
smile  ; — but  whin  she's  sad— oh  murdher !  murd- 
her,  Mike,  whin  thim  wathery  dimonds  flutihers 
about  her  silky  eye-lashes  or  hangs  upon  her  downy 
cheek,  like  dew  upon  a  rose-lafe,  who  the  divil 
could  endure  it.  Bedad,  it's  as  much  as  I  can  do, 
to  stare  up  agin'  them  merry  glances,  bnt  when  her 
eye  ukes  to  the  woiher,  be  the  powers  of  war  it 
bothers  the  navigation  of  my  heart  out  an'  out. 

••  Thrue  for  you,  Ned." 

"  An  thin  her  mouth !  Did  you  iver  observe 
Nelly's  mouth,  Mike  ? " 

"  At  a  distance,  Ned." 

'<  Now,  that's  what  I  call  a  rale  mouth,  Mike ; 
it  doesn't  look  like  some,  only  a  place  to  ate  with, 
but  a  soft-talkin',  sweei-lovin'  mouth,  wid  the  kissea 
growin'  in  clusthers  about  it  that  nobody  dare 
have  the  impudence  to  pWck  oiT,  eh !  Mike?  " 

**  Howld  your  tongue,  Ned." 

**  If  Nelly's  heart  isn't  the  very  bed  of  love,  why 
thin  Cupid's  a  jackass,  that's  all.  An'  thin  her  teeth, 
did  you  notice  thim  teeth  ?  why  pearls  is  pavin' 
stones  to  thim ;  how  they  do  flash  about,  as  her 
beautiful  round  red  lips  open  to  let  out  a  voice 
that's  just  for  all  the  world  like  talkin'-honey,  every 
word  she  says  slippin'  into  a  fellow's  soul,  whe- 
ther he  likes  it  or  not.  Oh !  Mike,  Mike,  there's 
no  use  in  talkin',  if  she  isn't  an  angel,  why  she 
ought  to  be,  that's  all." 

"  You're  mighty  far  gone,  Ned,  an'  that's  a  fact 
It's  wonderful  what  a  janius  a  boy  has  for  talkin' 
nonsense  when  the  soft  emotions  is  stirrin'  up  his 
brains.    Did  you  ever  spake  to  her  ?  " 

**  How  the  divil  could  1 7  I  was  too  busy  listen- 
in'  ;  an'  more  betoken,  between  you  an'  me,  the 
rale  truth  of  the  matter  is,  I  couldn't  do  it  Whe- 
ther it  was  bewitched  I  was,  or  that  my  senses  got 
dhround  wid  drinkin'  in  her  charms,  makin'  a  sort 
of  a  mouth  of  my  eye.  I  don't  know,  but  ev'ry 
time  I  attempted  to  say  somethin'  my  tongue,  bad 
luck  to  it,  staggered  about  as  if  it  was  corned,  an' 
the  divil  a  word  would  it  say  for  itself,  bad  or  good." 
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'*  Well  now,  only  to  think.  Let  me  give  yon  a 
word  of  advice,  Ned :  the  next  time  yon  see  her, 
take  it  aisy,  put  a  big  stone  upon  your  feelin's  an' 
az  aboQt  the  weather  ;  you  see  you  want  to  bowlt 
out  all  you  have  to  say  at  once,  an*  your  throat  is 
too  little  to  let  it  out.*' 

"  Be  the  mortialy  an'  that*8  a  good  advice,  Nick, 
if  I  can  but  folly  iL  This  love  is  a  mighty  quare 
aflection,  ain't  it?" 

'*  Thremendioua.    I  had  it  onoe't  myself." 

'<  How  did  you  ketch  it  7  " 

**  I  didn't  ketch  it  at  all.    I  took  it  natural." 

"  And  did  you  ever  get  cured,  Mike  7   Tell  ua." 

"  Complately." 

'•How?" 

"  I  got  married." 

'*  Oh  I  let  us  go  to  work." 


From  the  foregoing  characteristic  conversation 
between  Mick  Riley  and  his  friend,  Ned  Flynn,  it 
would  appear  pretty  evident  that  the  blind  boy's 
flhaf^, 

"  Featbered  vith  pleuure  and  tipped  with  pain,'* 

was  fast  embedded  in  the  heart  of  the  latter,  or  in 
plainer  and  not  less  ezpreasive  phrase,  he  was 
bothered  entirely  by  Miss  Nelly  Malone. 

During  an  interval  of  rest  from  mowing,  the  dia- 
logue took  place ;  that  over,  they  resumed  their 
labor;  the  convalescent  **  married  man"  humming 
a  sprightly  air,  which  kept  time  to  the  stroke  of  his 
scythe,  while  the  poor  wounded  deer,  Ned,  came 
in  now  and  then  with  an  accompaniment  of 
strictly  orthodox  sighs.  It  certainly  was  a  most 
extensive  smite  on  the  part  of  pretty  Nell ;  and  a 
nobler  heart  never  beat  under  crimson  and  gold, 
than  the  honest,  manly  one  which  now  throbbed 
with  the  first  ardor  of  a  pasaon  pure  and  unselfish. 
A  short  time  lon^r,  and  they  rested  again.  Ned 
was  sad  and  silent ;  and  the  never  forgotten  re- 
spect, which  makes  suffering  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
ao  Irish  peasant,  kept  Mike  mute  also ;  at  last 
Ned,  with  a  half  downcast,  whole  sheepish  expres- 
sion, said,  the  ghost  of  a  smile  creeping  over  his 
features, 

**  Mike,  do  yoa  know  what?  " 

"  What  7  "  said  Mike. 

**  Pvc  writ  a  aoDg  about  Nelly." 

**  No,"  rejoined  his  firiend,  with  that  ambiguous 
emphasis  which  might  as  well  mean  yes. 

"  Is  it  a  song  7  "  adding,  with  dexterous  tact, 

**  An'  why  the  mischief  shouldn't  you  ;  sure  an' 
faavn't  yoa  as  iligant  a  heart  to  fish  songs  up  out 
of  as  anybody  else.    Sing  us  it." 

"  Fm  aieard  that  you'll  laugh  if  I  do,  Mike." 

"  Is  it  me  7"  replied  Mike  so  reproachfully  that 
Ned  was  completely  softened.  After  the  making* 
yoor-mind-up  minute  or  two,  with  a  fine  clear 
▼oice,  he  sang. 
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THE  ROSE  OF  TRALEE. 

All  y«  tportln*  youDf  horoet,  wid  bearti  lifbt  an*  free. 
Take  care  bow  you  come  oear  the  town  of  Tmlee ; 
For  the  witch  of  all  witohet  that  Ivor  wove  epell 
In  the  town  of  TraleOt  at  this  moment  doee  dwell. 
Ob,  then,  don't  venture  near  ber,  be  warned  by  me, 
For  tbe  divil  all  out  is  the  Rose  of  Tralee. 

Sbe*e  as  soft  on*  a«  brffbt  as  a  yousf  anmrner  mora. 

Her  breath's  like  the  breese  from  tbe  fresh  bioesom*d  thorn, 

Her  eheeii  baa  tbe  sea  shell's  pale  delicate  hoe, 

And  ber  lips  are  like  rose  leaves  just  bathed  in  the  dew ; 

So  then,  don't  venture  near  ber,  bo  warned  by  me, 

For  she's  mighty  deetbractive,  this  Rose  of  Tralee. 

Ob !  ber  eyes  of  dork  blue,  they  so  heavenly  are 
Like  the  night  sky  of  summer,  an'  each  holds  a  star ; 
Were  her  tongue  mute  as  silenoe,  man's  Kfe  they'd  control ; 
But  eyes  an*  tongue  both  are  too  much  for  ooe*s  soul. 
Young  men,  stay  at  hQroe,  then,  and  leave  ber  to  me, 
For  I'd  die  with  delight  for  tbe  Eoee  of  Tralee. 

And  now,  after  this  toploftical  illustration  of  tbe 
state  of  Ned's  feelings,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are 
about  to  resume  their  labor,  let  us  leave  them  to 
their  mowing,  and  see  after  Miss  Nelly  Malone, 
for  love  of  whom  poor  Ned  had  teuted  of  the  Pie- 
rian spring.  « 

In  a  neat  little  chamber,  bearing  about  it  the  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  a  tidy  woman's  care,  sits 
tbe  individual  herself,  her  little  fingers  busily  em- 
ployed in  knitting  a  very  small  atocking — her  own  ; 
no  trace  of  wealth  is  to  be  seen  in  this  humble 
abode,  but  of  its  more  than  equivalent  comfort,  it  is 
redolent.  At  the  open  casement  there  peep  in 
the  blosBoma  of  the  honey-suckle  and  the  sweet- 
pea,  filling  the  air  with  a  perfume,  more  grateful 
than  art  could  ever  obtain  ;  sundry  artles9  prints, 
and  here  and  there  a  ballad  on  some  heart-break- 
ing subject,  probably  amongst  them  the  highway- 
man's autoballadography,  wherein  he  heroically 
observes, 

"1  robbed  Lord  Man»fie1d,  I  do  declare, 
And  Lady  Somebody  io  Grosveoor  Square," 

are  fiistened  to  the  walls  decorated  with  festoons  of 
cut  paper,  of  most  dazzling  variety  of  color,  a  fine 
plump  contented  lark,  in  an  open  cage,  which  he 
scorns  to  leave,  returns  his  mistress's  caress  with  a 
wild  grateful  song,  whilst,  tutored  into  firiendliness 
a  beautiful  sleek  puss,  whose  furry  coat  glancea 
like  satin  in  the  sun  ray,  dozes  quietly  upon  thi^ 
window  sill,  indulging  in  that  low  purr,  which  is 
the  sure  indication  of  a  happy  cat  It  is  the  home 
of  innocence  and  beauty,  fitly  tenanted. 

And  what  are  pretty  Nelly's  thoughts,  I  wonder ; 
a  shade  of  something,  which  may  be  anxiety  or 
doubt,  but  scarcely,  sorrow  softens  the  brightness  of 
her  lovely  face.  She  speaks,  'twill  be  no  treason  to 
listen.  You  will  perceive  that  the  cat  is  her  con- 
fidante— a  discreet  one  it  must  be  confessed. 
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**  Its  fooliahntss,  bo  it  is ;  Wnt  ic  pura  ?  " 

Puss  does^nt  condescend  to  notice  the  remark. 

"  Now  Minny,  is*nt  it,  I  ask  you,  is'nt  it  folly,  the 
worst  of  folly  to  be  thinkin*  of  one  who  doea'nt 
think  of  me  ?  I  won't  do  it  any  more,  that  I  won't. 
Heigh  'ho,  I  wonder  if  he  loves  me.  I  somehow 
fancy  he  does,  and  yet  again  if  he  did,  why  could'nt 
be  say  so,  there's  one  thing  certain  and  that  is,  I 
don't  lo^e  him,  that  is  to  say  I  iron't  love  him  ;  a 
pretty  thing  indeed,  to  give  my  lieart  to  one  who 
woald'nt  give  me  his  in  return.  That  would  be  a 
bad  bargain,  woald'nt  it  puss?  " 

Pussy  acquiesced, for  silence  they  say,  is  synony- 
mous. "  But  oh ! "  resumed  Nelly,  *'  if  I  thought 
he  did  love  me — there  now,  I've  dropped  a  stitch, 
— ^what  am  I  thinkin'  of— I  muat'nt  give  way  to 
such  foolishness.  Why,  the  bird  is  done  singin', 
and  Minny  is  looking  angry  at  me  out  of  her 
big  eyes — don't  be  jealous  puss,  you  shall  al- 
ways have  your  saucer  of  milk  whatever  hap- 
pens, and — ^hark !  that's  his  step,  it  is !  he's  com 
In*  I  I  wonder  how  I  look,"  and  running  to  her 
little  glass,  Nelly,  with  very  pardonable  vanity, 
thought  those  features  could  not  well  be  improved, 
and,  the  most  curious  part  of  the  matter,  she  was 
right. 

"  He's  a  long  time  coming,"  thought  she,  as 
stealing  a  glance  through  the  white  window-cur- 
tain she  saw  Ned  slowly  approach  the  garden 
gate ;  gladly  would  she  have  iiown  to  meet  him, 
but  maidenly  modesty  restrained  her  ;  now  he  hesi- 
tates a  moment,  takes  a  full  gulp  of  breath  and 
nears  the  house  ;  at  every  approaching  step  Nelly's 
pulse  beat  higher,  at  last  she  bethought  herself  that 
it  would  be  more  prudent  to  be  employed ;  so,  has- 
tily taking  up  her  netting  which  was  twisted  and 
ravelled  into  inextricable  confusion,  with  a  seem- 
ing calm  face  ^e  mechanically  plied  her  needles, 
her  heart  giving  one  little  shiver  as  Ned  rapped  a 
small-chicken-livered  rap  at  the  door.  Nelly  open- 
it  with  a  most  disingenuous,  *'Ah!  Ned,  is  that 
you,  who  would  have  thought  it.    Come  in,  do.'* 

The  thermometer  of  Nelly's  feelings  was  about 
fever  heat,  yet  she  forced  the  index  to  remain  at 
freezing  point.    "  Take  a  chair  won't  you." 

And  there  sat  those  two  beings,  whose  hearts 
yearned  for  each  other,  looking  aa  frigid  a^  a  pair 
of  icicles,  gazing  on  the  wall,  the  floof,  pussy  or 
the  lark.  Nedsuddenly  discovered  something  that 
wanted  a  deal  of  attending  to  in  the  band  of  his 
hat ;  whilst  Nelly,  at  the  same  time,  evinced  an 
extraordinary  increase  of  affection  for  the  cat. 
To  say  the  truth  they  were  both  very  far  from 
comfortable.  Ned  had  thoroughly  made  np  his 
mind  to  speak  this  time  if  ruin  followed,  and  had 
even  gone  so  far  ns  to  have  settled  upon  his  open- 
ing speech,  but  Nelly's  cold  and  indifferent  "  take 
a  chair,"  frightened  every  word  out  of  his  head  ;  it 
was  essentially  necessary  that  he  should  try  to  re- 


cover himself,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  twist- 
ing his  hat  into  every  possible  form  and  tugging  at 
the  band  were  the  only  means  by  which  it  could 
be  accomplished.  Once  more  all  was  arranged  and 
he  had  just  cleared  his  throat  to  begin,  when  the 
rascally  cat  turned  sharply  round  and  stared  him 
straight  in  the  face,  and  in  all  his  life  he  thought 
he  never  saw  the  countenance  of  a  dumb  creature 
express  such  thorough  contempt. 

*'  It  well  becomes  roe,"  thought  he,  "  to  be  de- 
meanin'  myself  before  the  cat,"  and  away  f!ew  his 
thoughts  again. 

Of  course  all  this  was  very  perplexing  to  Nelly, 
who,  in  the  expectation  of  hearing  something  inter- 
esting, remained  patiently  silent.  There  was  an- 
other considerable  pause ;  at  last,  remembering  his 
friend  Mike's  advice,  and  moreover  cheered  by  a 
most  encouraging  smile  from  the  rapidly  thawing 
Nell,  Ned  wound  up  his  feelings  for  one  desperate 
effort,  and  bolted  out — 

*'  Is'nt  it  fine  to-day,  Miss  Malone?" — 

Breaking  the  silence  so  suddenly,  that  Nelly 
started  from  her  chair,  the  lark  fluttered  in  the  cage, 
and  puss  made  one  jump  bang  into  the  garden. 

Amazed  and  terrified,  by  the  results  of  his  first 
essay,  fast  to  thereof  of  his  mouth  Ned's  tongue 
stuck  once  more,  and  finding  it  of  no  earthly  use 
trying  to  overcome  his  embarrassment,  that  the 
more  he  floundered  about  the  deeper  he  got  into 
the  mud,  he  gathered  himself  up,  made  one  dash 
through  the  door,  and  was  off  like  lightning.  Nelly 
sighed  as  she  resumed  her  knitting,  and  this  time 
she  was  sad  in  earnest. 

"  Well  what  luck 7"  said  Mike,  as  nearly  out  of 
breath  from  running,  Ned  rejoined  him  in  the 
meadow.     **  Have  you  broke  the  ice  ?  " 

"  Bedad  I  have,"  said  Ned,  "  and  more  betoken,' 
we  fell  into  the  wather  through  the  hole." 

"  Why,  would'nt  she  listen  to  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  fast  enough,  but  I  did'nt  give  her  a 
chance,  my  ould  complaint  came  strong  upon  me. 
Ora  !  what's  the  use  in  bavin*  a  tongue  at  all,  if  it 
won't  wag  the  words  out  of  a  fellow's  head.  I'm  a 
purty  speciment  of  an  omadhaun ;  there  she  sot, 
Mike,  lookin'  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes  at  me, 
as  much  as  to  say,  spake  out  like  a  man,  with  a 
soft  smile  runnin*  about  all  over  her  face  and  play- 
ing among  her  beautiful  dimples,  like  the  merry 
moon  bame  dancin'  on  ihe  lake.  Oh  murther  ! 
Mike,  what  the  mischief  am  I  to  do?  I  cant  live 
without  her,  an'  I  hav'nt  the  heart  to  tell  her  so." 

**  Well  it  is  disgraceful,"  replied  Mike,  "  to  see 
a  good  lookin'  mnn  disparage  his  country,  by 
flinchin'  from  a  purty  girl ;  maybe  it  might  do  yon 
good  to  go  an'  kiss  the  Blarney  Stone." 

"That's  it,"  exclaimed  Ned,  joyously  clapping 
his  hands  together  and  cutting  on  instinctive  caper, 
"  that's  it.  I  wonder  I  niver  thought  of  it  before  ; 
I'll  walk  every  stitch  of  the  way,  though  my  legs 
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ahoold  drop  off  before  I  got  half  there,  do  you  think 
it  'ad  do  me  good  to  kiss  it?" 

"  Di^il  a  doubt  of  it  sure  it  never  was  known  to 
fiiil  yet,"  said  Mike  oracularly. 

**  Why  then,  may  I  nivcr  ate  a  male's  vittles,  if 
there's  any  vartue  in  the  stone,  if  I  don't  have  it 
oat  of  it.  And  that  very  night,  so  eager  was  Ned 
to  get  cured  of  his  bashfulness,  off  he  started  for 
Killarney.  It  was  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  but 
the  thought  of  being  able  to  speak  to  Nelly  when 
he  returned,  was  sufficient  to  drive  away  fatigue  ; 
in  due  time  he  reached  the  far-famed  castle, 

'*  On  the  top  of  whoae  wall, 
Bat  take  care  you  don't  fail, 
Tiieie**  a  itone  that  oontain«  all  the  Blarney !  ** 

Mike  climbed  with  caution,  discovered  the  iden- 
tical spot,  and  believing  implicitly  that  his  tronblefi 
were  now  at  an  end  knelt,  and  with  a  heart-whole 
prayer  for  his  absent  Neliy  reverently  kissed  The 
Blarney  Stone. 

True,  devoted  love,  had  lent  him  strength  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  o(  access,  and  imagina- 
tion, that  powerful  director  of  circumstance,  did  the 
rest.  It  was  with  humility  and  diffidence  he  had 
approached  the  object  of  his  pilgrimage,  but  he 
descended  from  it  with  head  erect  and  countenance 
elated ;  he  could  now  tell  his  burning  thoughts  in 
her  ear,  he  was  a  changed  man  ;  a  very  pretty  girl 
who  officiated  as  guide,  and  upon  whose  panting 
lips,  report  says,  the  efficacy  of  the  charm  has  been 
frequently  put  to  the  test,  met  him  at  the  archway 
of  the  castle,  (or  no  other  reason  in  the  world 
than  merely  to  try  if  he  were  sufficiently  imbued 
with  the  attractive  principle.  Ned  watched  an  op- 
portunity, and,  much  more  to  his  own  astonishment 
than  to  hers,  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss,  starting  back 
to  watch  the  effect.  She  frowned  not,  she  did  not 
eren  blush.  Ned  was  delighted  ;  his  end  was  ob- 
tained. 

"  He  could  kiss  who  he  plazed  with  his  Blar- 
ney," consequently  feeling  supremely  happy,  with- 
out losing  another  moment,  he  retraced  his  steps 
homeward. 

Meantime  Nelly  missed  her  silent  swain,  whose 
absence  tended  materially  to  strengthen  the  feeling 
of  aflection  which  she  entertained  for  him  ;  day 
after  day  crept  on,  yet  he  came  not ;  and  each  long 
hoar  of  watching  rivetted  still  more  closely  her 
heart's  fetters.  Now  for  the  first  time,  she  acknow- 
ledged to  herself  how  essential  he  was  to  her  hap- 
piness, and  with  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  com- 
ing morning  might  bring  him  to  her  side,  she 
closed  each  day.  Her  wonder  at  last  at  his  con- 
tinued absence  quickening  into  anxiety,  and  from 
anxiety  into  alarm,  jealousy,  without  which  there 
cannot  be  a  perfect  love,  spread  its  dark  shadow 
o'er  her  soul,  and  she  was  wretched.  In  vain  she 
renaoned  with  herself;  the  sun  of  her  existence 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  withdrawn  and  all  was 


gloom,  even  the  very  bird,  appearing  to  share  his 
mistress's  mood,  drooped  his  wing  and  was  silent ; 
BO  much  are  externals  influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
the  hour,  that  her  homely  chamber  felt  comfortless 
and  solitary.  Nelly  loved  with  a  woman's  love, 
devotedly,  intensely,  wholly;  to  lose  him  would  be 
to  her  the  loss  of  all  that  rendered  life  worth  living 
for ;  her*s  was  an  affection  deserving  that  which 
was  given  in  lieu,  although  as  yet  she  knew  it 
not. 

Gazing  out  one  day  in  the  faint  hope  of  seeing 
something  of  her  beloved,  her  heart  gave  one  sud- 
den and  tremendous  bound.  She  saw  him — ^he  had 
returned  at  last.  But  how  changed  in  demeanor. 
Can  her  eyes  deceive  her?  No.  Her  heart  tells  her 
it  is  he,  and  it  could  not  err.  Instead  of  the  down  cast 
look  and  hesitating  step,  joy  laughed  forth  from 
his  face  and  his  tread  was  easy,  frollicking,  and 
careless;  as  he  came  nearer,  she  thought  she  heard 
him  sing;  he  did  sing!  wh^t  could  it  portend  7 
Had  he  found  one  who  knew  how  to  break  the  shell 
of  reserve?  'Twas  torture  to  think  so,  and  yet  it 
was  the  first  image  that  presented  itself  to  her 
anxious  heart.  It  was  now  her  turn  to  be  tongue- 
tied,  dumb  from  agitation  ;  she  could  not  utter  a 
syllable,  but  trembling  to  the  very  core,  sat  silently 
awaiting  what  she  feared  was  to  prove  the  funeral 
knell  of  her  departed  happiness. 

With  a  merry  song  upon  his  lips,  Ned  lightly 
bounded  over  the  little  paling  and  in  a  minute 
more  was  in  her  presence.  Speak  or  move,  she 
could  not,  nor  did  his  first  salutation  place  her  more 
at  ease. 

"  Nelly,"  said  he,  "  you  drove  me  to  it,  but  its 
done  !  its  done  ! " 

"  What's  done,  what  can  he  mean,"  thought 
Nelly,  more  agitated  than  ever. 

"  lis  all  over  now,"  he  continued  "  for  I've 
kissed  it  Don't  yon  hear  me,  Nelly  ?  I  say  I've 
kissed  it." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,"  cried  the  pale  trembling 
girl,  **  what  do  you  mean,  kissed  who  ? " 

"  No  who  at  all,"  said  Ned  laughingly,  "  but  it, 
I've  kissed  i7." 

•'Kissed  what?" 

"  Why  the  Blarney  Stone  to  be  sure,"  screamed 
out  Ned,  flinging  his  hat  at  pussy,  and  executing 
an  extremely  complicated  double  shuffle  in  the  de- 
light of  the  moment;  indeed,  conducting  himself  al- 
together in  a  manner  which  would  have  jeopar- 
dized the  sanity  of  any  one  but  a  love -stricken 
Irishman. 

"  Sure  it  was  all  for  you,  Nelly,  mavourneen,  that 
I  did  it ;  it  has  loosened  the  strings  of  my  tongue, 
and  now  I  can  tell  yon,  how  deeply  your  image  is 
burnin'  within  my  very  heart  of  hearts,  you  bright 
eyed,  beautiful  darling !  " 

What  more  he  said  or  did,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  me  to  relate  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  world- 
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renowned-talisman,  lost  none  of  its  efficacy  on 

this  particalar  occasion.  One  observation  of  pretty 

Nell*s  I  think  is  worthy  of  record.  At  the  close  of  a 

most  uninteresting  conversation,  to  any  body  hot 

themselves,  the    aiTectionate    girl  whispered    to 
him: 

"  Dear  Ned,  you  nee^nt  have  gone  sofar  !  " 


The  coiirK  of  trae-love  sometimes  do€9  ron 
smooth,  a  great  authority  to  the  contrary  never- 
iheless,  for  in  about  three  weeks  time,  the  chapel 
bells  rang  merrily  for  the  wedding  of  Edward  and 
Nelly.  Aye,  and  wbat*s  more,  neither  of  them 
had  ever  cause  to  regret  Ned's  visit  to  Thb  Blas- 
HEY  Stonk. 
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Tns  flsal  glor^  of  the  day 

The  Mttjof  ran  flisfs  oola&r  ; 
And  Mrtli«  ia  twil(f  ht't  dim  amy, 

b  th«  broftd  •mpire  of  the  ster. 
Thera  com*  mw  fnneiM  In  my  brain, 

And  ftom  the  mfaty  Tallitt  thronf , 
And  fl«m  dw  kill-tide  and  Um  plain. 

The  baaaty  and  the  sound  of  foaf. 
The  glory  of  the  noon  it  f  one, 
And  eTen*t  loTelineti  put  on. 


ne  weary  handi  of  toil  are  ttill. 

And  filenee  floati  upon  the  air ; 
Comet  from  the  wood  the  whippoorwill, 

To  breath  in  tong  hit  evening  prayer. 
There  it  a  murmur  tweet  and  low, 

A  whitper  of  the  free  wind  borne 
Where,  wandering,  the  breecet  go 

In  the  broad  fieldt  of  growing  com ; 
And  o*er  my  lienK  to-night  tberp  come. 
New  love  and  revereoee  for  home ! 

Uy  Home !  I  were  untrae  to  thee, 

Were  thou  forgotten  in  my  toog: 
O,  I  were  falte  to  ronm  the  tea, 

And  love  the  eity't  rettlett  throng ; 
To  name  the  beroet  of  a  day 

Whote  memoriaa  are  ripe  to  die, 
And  ting  romance  of  landt  away, — 

And  patt  thy  giAt  and  gloriet  by ! 
For  I  haTO  loved  thee,  aye,  at  even 
The  angeb  love  tlieir  hoinet  io  Heaven ! 

O,  ever  tinee  I  wat  a  child 

And  firtt  thy  pleatant  pathway  knew ; 
Binee  t  have  wandered  free  and  wild 

At  tanrite  in  thy  fieldt  of  dew ; 
And  iband  the  wild-flower  on  the  hill 

And  gathered  lilliet  from  the  ttream ; 
At  oft  my  footttept  wander  ttill 

In  the  vague  vitiont  of  a  dream : 
Long  yeart  have  changed  my  raallett  heart, 
Bot  ttill  the  tame  glad  homei  thou  art ! 


At  ttart  raCumlng  to  the  tight 

When  twilight  deepent  In  the  eky, 
Cone  one  by  one  to  me  to-night 

The  memoriet  of  yean  gone  by : 
And  at  the  elood  ereept  o'er  the  tur, 

And  bidet  Itt  beauty  from  oar  gaae, 
A  tfaad  « «>f  ladneti  comet  to  mar 

The  mentory  of  yenthfal  daya. 
And  joyottt  boyhood,  aa  thou  watt, 
I  mourn  thy  glorioua  momeott  loat ! 

O,  they  may  ting  who  will,  of  aaa 

And  thore  beneath  a  milder  tky, 
Where  \\H  it  twi  ft,  and  love  it  free, 

And  elattic  tong  will  never  die! 
O,  they  may  ting  of  rivert  wide. 

And  tilent  laket  like  ailver  white; 
And  old  romance  of  power  and  ptide, 

Of  ladyelove  and  gallant  knight: 
And  legwadt  of  an  ancient  day, 
Whote  thronet  and  kinp  have  patted  away. 

But  I  will  gather  for  my  tong. 

No  treatnret  from  the  grave  of  Time : 
No  wondert  burtt,  no  fanciet  throng 

In  burning  wordi,  to  fill  my  rhyme: 
The  braed  blue  tkiet  above  me  now 

Are  bending  o'er  the  taered  toil. 
Where  man  hath  twora  the  freenan*t  vow, 

And  honor  it  the  meed  of  tml ! 
Tbeaeaie  enough,  O  tong,  fbr  tliee ! 
The  fuM  and  glory  of  the  free  ! 


New-England !  home  of  mighty  w»^ , 

The  mother  of  the  brave  and  fraa ! 
The  worM  thall  leveience  thy  toot, 

And,  mother,  we  will  reverenoe  thee ! 
O,  Pieedom't  latt  and  happiett  land ! 

Beligiun  hath  her  all*  re  here, 
Her  templet  rearad  by  Art*t  right  hand, 

And  heartt  that  woctblp  without  ftar ! 
Thy  name  it  known  o'er  teat  afar. 
Land  of  the  bravo  in  peace  and  war ! 


The  same  wild  teenet  thy  tandtcapea  fill, 

Thy  itreamt  in  pleatant  valliet  run, 
Beyond  the  tame  bahlbeaded  hill. 

Goat  down  at  eve  the  Summer  tun. 
O,  tweeter,  farther,  fall  to-dty. 

The  thadowt  of  thine  ancient  treet ; 
And  driving  wearfnett  away 

Comet  underneath  the  evening  breeae : 
And  wild  biidt,  on  the  bought  above, 
Are  carroUing  the  lay t  of  love  I 


Sweet  Home !  for  thee  alone  I  ting, 

And  toiling  after  fleeting  fiime, 
My  eariy  tong  an  oflbriog 

I  bring  to  thy  beloved  name ! 
Life  it  before ;  uncertain  life 

Of  tatk  and  trial  cometh  on : 
Through  honreof  peril,  dayt  of  ttrlle^ 

lit  glory  and  iti  fame  are  won ! 
Youth  honon  thee,  and  manhood  ttroog, 
Shall  name  thy  gloiy  in  ita  riper  aong  I 
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A    COUNTRY    RECOLLECTION; 

OR,    THE    REFORMED    INEBRIATE. 


BY     MRS.     B 


It  is  many  yean  siDce  I  waa  in  a  certain  neigh- 
borhood among  the  mountains  of  New  JerBey, 
where  the  richest  cultivation  enhances  the  beauty 
of  scenery  unusually  fine,  though  not  wild  or  bold 
enough  for  sublimity.    It  was  a  valley  somewhat 
extensive,  bordered  on  the  south  by  abrupt  and 
very  high  hills,  wooded  to  their  summit,  except  a 
small  strip  of  cultivated  land  near  their  base,  and 
terminating  on  the  north  side  in  sloping  uplands 
covered  with  the  wealth  of  harvest.     A  quiet 
stream  murmured  through  the  n^adows,  now  nar- 
rowed between  high  banks,  now  expanding  into 
a   lakelet,  near  which  stood  a  flour  mill.    The 
house  where  I  passed  some  days  at  this  time  had 
lawns  sloping  down  to  the  stream  ;  and  I  remem- 
ber there  flourished  three  large  drooping  willows, 
which  I  hoped  might  always  escape  the  axe   and 
grow  old  as  guardians  of  the  crystal  water.     Their 
exact  locality  was  fixed  in  my  memory  by  the 
ciicumstance  that  over  their  tops  might  be  seen 
c     a  cottage,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
just  in  the  verge  of  the  woods  and  about  half  a 
mile  distant.    The  loneliness  of  ita  situation  gave 
it  something  of  romance,  and  I  observed  then  that 
what  had  once  been  a  garden  was  choked  with 
tall  weeds  and  briers,  and  that  a  rude  screen  of 
boards  had  been  built  directly  in  front  of  the  cot- 
tage, so  as  to  shut  out  all  view  of  the  neighboring 
dwellings.    This  strange  precaution  seemed  mis- 
anthropical ;  or  was  it  adopted  tor  the  purpose  of 
concealing   from  curious  eyes  what  might  pass 
within  doors  1    To  my  inquiry  who  occupied  that 
fcermit's  hnt,  the  reply  was  "  Walter  B — — ." 

"  The  B ,  who  married  Jane  S 1 " 

"  The  same." 

Her  name  called  up  distant  recollections.  I  had 
seen  Miss  S.  once  at  a  rustic  ball.  She  was  a 
i  country  beauty,  rather  better  educated  than  most 
of  the  damsels  who  were  her  companions.  Indeed, 
her  fether  used  to  complain  that  she  spent  too 
much  time  in  reading.  His  idea  was,  that  after 
a  girl  had  left  school  and  completed  her  education, 
she  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  books.  But  he 
rarely  interfered  except  by  a  little  grumbling  with 
her  pursuits,  especially  as  his  house  was  always  in 
the  best  order  and  his  dinners  excellent.  Jane 
was  a  choice  housekeeper,  and  her  leisure  hours 
she  spent  as  pleased  herself— not  heeding  hec  fii- 


f.    XLLBTT. 
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ther's  ominous  shake  of  the  head,  when  he  saw 
her  earnestly  devouring  a  book,  or  noticed  the 
shelves  filled  with  books  in  her  little  chamber. 
*'  She  will  leave  off  such  follies  when  she  mar- 
ries," was  his  consolatory  remark :  and  in  truth, 
when  the  indulged  girl  did  marry,  whether  she 
gave  up  her  reading  or  not,  she  did  not  suflTer  it  to 
interfere  with  her  houshold  duties.  She  was  the 
most  exemplary  wife^nd  mother  in  the  country  ; 
and  all  her  neighbors  predicted  happiness  from  her 
union  with  young  B-: — .  His  father  had  left  him 
a  small  farm  well  stocked,  with  a  house  large 
enough  for  comfort  and ^ even  elegance;  and  few 
men  began  life  with  better  prospects  of  content- 
ment. Walter  was  active  and  ambitious,  and 
wanted  to  secure  something  more  than  a  compe- 
tence for  old  age.  My  acquaintance  with  the 
young  couple  had  left  them  thus,  and  I  was  nat- 
urally somewhat  surprised  to  find  them  living  in  a 
home  of  so  little  pretension. 

**  The  only  marvel  about  it,"  said  the  friend  to 
whom  I  expressed  my  wonder,  "  is  that  they  have 
a  home  at  all.  When  Walter  took  to  drink,  his 
stock  went  first,  and  then  his  farm  was  neglected, 
till  at  last  when  sold  to  pay  his  debts  it  brought 
less  than  half  its  value." 

Alas !  it  was  the  common  story  of  the  intem- 
perate man  ;  first,  moderate  indulgence  in  frequent 
convivial  meetings  with  his  friends ;  then  occa- 
sional excesses  that  unfitted  him  for  work  for  dajrs, 
during  which  time  he  would  vow  and  ^solve  and 
pledge  his  word  to  his  wife  that  each  should  be 
the  last,  followed  by  more  frequent  re  turnings  to 
the  same  excess,  till  the  doom  of  the  victim  was 
sealed,  and  the  very  friends  who  had  led  him  into 
vice  abandoned  him  in  disgust. 

Since  the  desertion  of  his  boon  companions, 
Walter  had  become  gloomy  and  sullen  ;  a  mood 
which p  under  the  excitement  he  now  daily  sought, 
gave  place  to  wild  and  savage  ferocity.  The  little 
children  ran  from  him  if  they  saw  him  on  the 
road  ;  and  it  was  rumored  that  his  wretched  home 
too  frequently  witnessed  his  cruel  brutality  towards 
his  unoffending  wife.  But  he  soon  removed  to 
this  retired  cottage  on  the  mountain ;  and  the 
screen  of  boards  he  built,  effectually  excluded  all 
observation. 

I  listened  to  this  melancholy  history  with  the 
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deepest  Bympathy  for  the  unfortunate  girl,  now  a 
helpleas  mother.  She  had  sought  no  assistance 
from  the  neighbors,  and  few  visited  her,  partly 
because  they  dreaded  her  husband,  partly  because 
she  herself  did  not  encourage  them.  But  some 
compassionate  persons  sent  her  proviaions  from 
time  to  time. 

While  I  looked  at  the  little  dwelling  wliich  was 
now  the  scene  of  so  much  misery,  with  an  aching 
heart  for  the  countless  victims  of  this  dreadful 
vice,  a  bright  flash  suddenly  shot  up  from  the  roof 
of  the  hut,  while  at  the  same  time  a  volume  of 
smoke  poured  from  the  chimney  and  upper  win- 
dows. At  the  same  moment  a  female  figure  rush- 
ed from  behind  the  screen  before  mentioned,  clasp- 
ing an  infant  to  her  breast,  and  dragging  along  a 
child  of  about  four  years  of  age,  and  rapidly  de- 
scended the  slope  of  the  mountain.  Not  many 
paces  behind,  her  husband  followed,  calling  upon 
her  with  shouts  and  execrations  to  return  ;  but  his 
evident  intoxication  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  equal  the  speed  of  his  flying  wife ;  and  well 
was  it  for  her,  for  a  large  knife  was  in  his  hand 
which  he  brandished  with  frightful  menaces.  In 
less  time  than  it  would  take  to  narrate  what  pass- 
ed, several  of  the  neighbors  had  run  to  meet  her. 
Just  as  she  reached  the  stream,  through  which  she 
rushed  with  both  children  in  her  arms,  then  sank 
exhausted  on  the  bank,  they  crowded  round  her 
with  eager  oflfers  of  assistance. 

B.  now  came  up,  heedless  of  the  men  and 
women  who  regarded  him  with  looks  of  fear  and 
horror.  He  had  dropped  the  knife,  but  had  not 
changed  his  threatening  tone ;  and  with  shock- 
ing imprecations  reordered  his  wife  to  *^  get  up,  and 
come  home  this  instant." 

The  poor  woman  uttered  no  reply,  indeed  she 
was  hardly  capable  of  speech ;  but  the  miller,  a 
sturdy  man,  answered  for  her  that  she  should  go 
no  more  to  the  home  of  a  villain  who  hod  nearly 
killed  her.  These  words  provoked  B.  to  unbound- 
ed fury ;  he  rushed  upon  the  man  who  had  spoken 
them  with  such  violence  as  to  throw  him  off  his 
guard,  and  would  have  strangled  him  but  for  the 
interference  of  others.  When  he  found  himself 
overpowered  by  superior  strength  he  revenged 
himself  by  the  most  fearful  curses,  vented  espe- 
cially on  his  poor  wife,  whom  again,  with  abusive 
epithets,  he  ordered  to  go  home  and  not  expose 
herself  in  this  ridiculous  manner. 

**  No — Waller — "  said  his  wife,  rising  at  last, 
and  confronting  him  with  pale  but  determined 
face ;  "  No — I  will  not  return  to  you.  I  could 
have  borne,  as  I  have  long  done,  your  harshness 
and  violence  towards  me  ;  but  you  have  this  night 
raised  your  hand  against  the  lives  of  these  child- 
ren ;  and,  as  it  is  my  duty  before  God  to  protect 
tAem,  I  leave  you  forever !" 

Whatever  reply  the  drunkard  might  have  made. 
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it  was  drowned  in  the  indignant  clamors  of  the 
by-standers,  and  he  was  dragged  off  to  goal.  His 
wife  was  cared  for  by  her  sympathising  female 
acquaintance  and  soon  provided  with  a  per- 
manent situation,  where  by  the  labor  of  her  hands 
she  could  support  herself  and  her  little  ones.  And 
soon,  very  soon,  did  her  changed  appearance  bear 
witness  to  the  improvement  She  became  con- 
tented and  even  cheerful ;  and  the  playful  car- 
esses of  her  children  beguiled  her  of  many  sad 
thoughts. 

When  B.  awoke  from  his  intoxication  in  prison, 
the  recollection  of  what  he  had  done  overwhelmed 
him  with  shame  and  remorse.  He  sent  for  one  of 
his  neighbors,  and  entreated  him  to  go  on  his  part 
to  his  injured  wife,  supplicate  her  forgiveness  and 
pledge  the  most  solemn  promises  of  future  amend- 
ment. Jane  wept  much  ;  she  forgave  him  from  her 
heart,  as  she  prayed  God  he  might  be  forgiven ; 
but  she  could  not,  dared  not  trust  his  oft-violated 
word  and  sacrifice  her  children.  Her  determina- 
tion was  fixed ;  alid  for  weeks  together,  though 
with  a  bleeding  heart,  she  returned  the  same  an- 
swer to  the  entreaties  of  her  repentant  husband. 
She  dared  not  even  see  him,  lest  her  resolution 
might  be  shaken. 

When  at  last  B.  was  discharged  from  goal,  full 
of  indignation  at  what  he  termed  the  cruel  obsti- 
nacy of  his  wife,  he  made  no  effort  to  see  her  or 
the  children  ;    but — after  shutting  himself  up    a 
month  or  two  in  the   cottage,  which  had   been 
saved,  by  timely  attention,  from  being  burned  the 
night  of  Jane's  escape — he  departed,  none  knew 
whither.    He  left  a  reproachful  letter  to  his  wife, 
professing  himself  driven  to  desperation  by  her 
desertion,  and  laying  on  her  the  blame  oi  his  fu- 
ture crimes.    No  furniture  of  any  value  was  found 
in  the  house,  the  greater  part  having  been  disposed 
of  to  procure  food  and — ^liquor. 

Two  years  after  this  occurrence   (I  have  the 
particulars  from  a  friend)  a  crowd  was  assembled 

round  the  goal  in  the  little  town  of  — .    A 

murder,  under  the  most  appalling  circumstances, 
had  been  committed  in  the  neighborhood  ;  a  man 
to  whom  suspicion  attached  had  been  arrested  and 
after  strict  examination  committed  for  trial.  Par- 
ticulars that  had  transpired  left  no  doubt  of  his 
guilt  on  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  it  was  with 
suppressed  execrations  that  the  multitude  followed 
the  suspected  felon  to  prison.  When  he  disap- 
peared from  their  sight  within  the  gloomy  walls, 
the  popular  rage  broke  out  in  groans  and  mur- 
murs. One  woman,  young  and  interesting  in 
appearance,  who  had  listened  with  undisguised 
eagerness  to  a  knot  of  idlers  discussing  the  case, 
walked  away  when  they  ended  their  conference 
and  presenting  herself  at  the  door  of  the  magis- 
trate who  had  conducted  the  examination  asked 
leave  to  speak  with  him.    It  was  the  wife  of  B. 
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She  had  seen  her  hasbanJ  led  to  goal,  loaded  with 
the  most  terrible  saspicions,  and  she  came  to  have 
her  worst  fears  allayed  or  confirmed.  The  magis- 
trate soothed  her  by  assuring  her  that  the  evi- 
dence against  6.,  though  strong,  was  only  circum- 
stantial, and  by  no  means  absolutely  proved  his 
guilt.  It  was  impossible  to  say  what  might  be  the 
event  of  the  trial ;  bat  there  was  ground  for  hope. 
Poor  Jane  clung  to  this  hope  ;  "  Oh,  sir — ^"  sob- 
bed she,  '*  if  he  is  guilty  and  must  die,  it  is  I  who 
have  murdered  him !  I  deserted  him,  when  all  the 
world  cast  him  out ! " 

When  the  unhappy  wife  returned  home  it  was 
to  give  way  to  the  bitter  anguish  of  remorse,  to 
weep  and  sob  all  night  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  "  How  have  I  been  able  to  kneel  night 
and  morning  to  ask  pardon  of  God,"  she  cried  to 
herself — "  when  I  refuse  my  aid  to  save  a  fellow 
being  from  destruction !  '*  And  yet — these  little 
ones — and  she  hung  over  her  sleeping  child- 
ren ; — ^the  fair  boy,  with  bright  cheek  shaded  by 
his  clustering  curls  ;  and  the  sweet  dark  eyed  girl, 
so  like  him  before  excess  had  marred  his  manly 
beauty !  Could  she  have  brought  these  innocent 
ones  into  wretchedness — ^perhaps  guilt  ?  Had  she 
not  done  right  to  snatch  them  from  ruin  7  even  by 
abandoning  their  father?  She  knelt  once  more, 
and  prayed  for  guidance,  for  discernment  of  the 
right ;  and  her  mind  was  calmed. 

The  next  day  before  noon,  the  gaol  was  again 
visited  by  groups  of  idlers,  gazing  into  the  window 
of  B.*8  cell,  which  looked  upon  the  street.  It  might 
be  that  the  prisoner  was  maddened  by  their  taunts 
and  derision ;  he  was  leaping  about  with  frantic 
gestures,  clapping  his  hands  and  laughing  immod- 
erately, or  thrusting  his  face  between  the  bars  to 
grin  defiance  at  his  tormentors.  Suddenly  a 
woman,  her  face  concealed  by  a  drooping  bonnet 
and  thick  veil,  glided  through  the  crowd  and 
reaching  up  to  the  window,  offered  a  parcel  to  the 
prisoner.  He  grasped  it  eagerly,  with  a  wistful 
look,  but  the  woman  did  not  stay  to  be  recognised. 
It  was  observed,  as  she  hastened  away,  that  her 
steps  tottered  and  she  held  down  her  head,  appa- 
rently overcome  by  emotion.  Well  might  the  fear- 
fully changed  countenance  of  the  accused  appal  one 
who  had  known  him  in  better  days ! 

The  parcel  contained  a  portion  of  food  more  pala- 
table than  is  usually  allowed  to  prisoners ;  and  a 
small  pocket  bible — the  book  B.  had  once  prized — 
the  gift  of  his  dying  mother.  His  name  was  writ- 
ten on  the  first  page  in  her  hand.  Many  times  in 
the  week,  always  at  dusk,  did  the  same  compas- 
sionate visitor  stand  at  the  grated  window,  and 
offer  food  or  books  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  evi- 
dently affected  by  the  kind  attention.  He  ceased 
his  idiotic  dancing  and  laughing;  he  answered 
nothing  more  to  the  upbraidings  of  vagrants  with- 
oQt,  and  those  who  looked  into  his  'window  saw 


him  most  frequently  seated  quietly  at  the  table,  read- 
ing, or  with  his  head  on  his  hand  in  deep  thought. 
With  thankfulness  unspeakable  Jane  saw  this 
change  ;  but  her  joy  was  dashed  with  sadness,  when 
on  one  of  her  visits  the  prisoner  besought  her,  with 
piteous  entreaty,  to  bring  him  a  bottle  of  brandy. 

It  now  occurred  to  the  wife  to  do  what  she  had 
never  dared  when  B.  was  at  home, — to  force  on  his 
perusal  some  tracts  containing  the  most  awful 
warnings  against  intemperance,  and  encourage- 
ments to  the  victim  to  struggle  for  recovery.  He 
had  no  other  books  to  beguile  the  time  ;  he  could 
not  now,  as  formerly,  rail  at,  or  punish  her,  even 
had  he  any  suspicion  who  she  was ;  what  might 
ensue  if  he  read  them  ?  Her  effort  was  crowned 
with  success.  Not  a  week  had  passed,  when  the 
abject  entreaty  for  liquor — which  had  been  urged 
night  after  night — was  dropped,  to  be  renewed  no 
more.  Jane's  heart  throbbed  when  she  thought  of 
this ;  but  alas !  even  if  he  were  really  reformed, 
would  he  live  to  prove  himself  so  ? 

Thus  days  rolled  on  and  the  time  for  the  trial 
arrived.  The  prisoner  had  comnmnicated  with 
his  counsel ;  witnesses  had  been  sent  for ;  the  prin- 
cipal lawyer  engaged  in  the  prosecution  had  un- 
folded the  chain  of  evidence  by  which  his  guilt  was 
to  be  proved  ;  the  court  was  to  open  next  moroing. 
The  accused  had  received  some  of  his  former  ac- 
quaintance during  the  day,  ^nd  as  night  drew  near 
he  was  alone.  On  his  table  lay  a  letter  he  had  just 
written  ;  he  was  pacing  the  room,  tranquil,  but  with 
mind  filled  with  painful  thoughts.  The  gaoler 
opened  tiie  door,  announced  a  name,  received  the 
prisoner's  startled  assent;  and  the  next  moment 
the  long  estranged  husband  and  wife  were  together. 
B.  did  not  stir ;  he  was  petrified  by  surprise ;  but 
Jane  rushed  to  him  ;  her  arms  were  round  his  neck, 
and  she  wept  aloud.  Her  husband  was  moved, 
but  straggled  apparently  with  his  pride;  he  un- 
clasped her  arms,  stepped  back  a  little,  and  looked 
earnestly  at  her. 

Sad  indeed  the  contrast  between  the  two :  the 
man  almost  spectral  in  aspect,  haggard,  wan,  ema- 
ciated— not  even  the  shadow  of  his  former  self ;  the 
woman  blooming  in  the  freshness  of  almost  maiden 
beauty !  No  unhallowed  vigils,  or  excess,  or  evil 
passions,  had  stamped  their  traces  on  Iter  brow,  or 
marred  the  symmetry  of  her  form ;  and  the  very 
purity  and  tenderness  that  shone  in  her  expression 
rebuked  the  conscious  sinner  as  loudly  as  if  an 
angel's  tongue  had  proclaimed  his  degradation  ! — 
As  he  shrank  back  and  stood  thus  silent,  Jane 
stretched  out  her  hands  beseechingly — *'  Oh,  Wal- 
ter ! "  she  cried,  **  have  you  not  yet  forgiven  me?" 

"Forgiven  you,  Jane?  Oh  Heaven!  what  a 
wretch  ara  I ! " 

"  I  was  wrong,  Walter,  to  desert  yon,  even  at 
the  worst — but  Oh!  say  yon  do  not  bear  hard 
thoughts  towards  me  !  ** 
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"  Tell  me,  Jane— is  it  yoa  who  brought  me 
these  •' — pointing  to  the  books 

*'  Yes — Waller — for  I  thought  you  would  read 
them  now — and ** 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  sobs  of  her  husband ; 
he  sank  on  his  knees  as  if  to  thnnk  her ;  but  to 
prevent  that,  she  knelt  with  him,  and  prayed  for 
him  in  the  deep  emotion  of  her  heart. 

When  B.  was  sufHciently  calm  he  asked  after 
his  children,  and  pointing  to  the  table,  said — 
*'  There,  Jane,  is  a  letter  I  had  written  you,  in  a 
better  spirit,  I  trust,  than  the  last.  If  it  were  God*s 
will  I  should  live  longer,  I  might  moke  a  better 
husband  and  father ;  but  I  dare  not  think  of  that 


It 


now. 

Jane  longed  to  ask  one  question,  but  her  tongue 
refuS'^d  to  utter  the  words.  Her  husband  seemed 
to  read  the  lAeaning  of  her  anxious  look. 

"  Before  high  Heaven,"  said  he,  "  I  declare  to 
you  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  I 
shall  be  tried  to-morrow/* 

A  shriek  of  joy,  scarce  suppressed,  burst  from 
the  wife ;  she  clasped  her  hands  and  raised  them 
upwards;  gratitude  denied  her  speech. 

"  Then  you  will  live — "  she  gasped  ot  length. 

•*  No — Jane — I  dare  not  hope  it.  And  I  deserve 
to  die.  I  am  guiltless  of  murder — but  what  have  I 
been  to  you  and  my  children?  What  have  I  been 
these  last  years,  a  reckless  outcast — my  own  des- 
troyer — the  enemy  of  God  !  I  tell  you,  Jane — I 
have  long  looked  to  the  gallows  as  the  end  of  my 
career  and  I  have  come  to  it  at  last !  But  I  have 
mastered  the  tyrant  that  brought  me  to  this — yes — 
I  have  ! "  He  laughed  convulsively  as  he  said  this 
— and  his  wife  turned  pale.  "  Look  here,  Jane — 
look  here  !  "  and  lifting  up  the  coverlit  of  his  bed, 
he  produced  several  bottles  of  brandy  and  whiskey. 
They  were  full ! 

*'  I  asked  you  to  give  me  liquor — "  he  continued ; 
"  and  you  would  nut ;  but  others — less  merciful, 
brought  these  to  me !  Do  not  shudder,  and  grow 
so  pale,  Jane ;  I  swear  to  you,  I  have  not  tasted 
one  drop,  though  I  have  had  them  a  fortnight  I 
Those  books  saved  me  ;  for  I  read  of  even  worse 
casea  than  mine.  I  took  an  oath,  Jane,  on  the 
bible  you  brought  me  the  first  night,  my  mother's 
bible,  that  I  would  never  taste  liquor  again.  And 
1  kept  these — to  try  if  I  could  keep  my  resolution.** 

"  Oh,  Waller !  '*  was  all  the  sobbing  wife  could 
say — but  her  tears  were  those  of  joy. 


<*  Yon  know,  Jane,  I  was  always  fond  of  books, 
and  if  I  had  not  been  a  slave  to  drink — I  might 
have  been  fit  society  even  for  the  judges  who  are 
to  try  me  to-morrow.  Oh,  if  I  conhl  only  live  my 
life  over !  But  it  is  too  late  now,  yet  it  is  some- 
thing— ^is  it  not  ** — and  his  pale  face  kindled — **  to 
think  that  I  can,  that  I  have  overcome  the  fiend  at 
last !  That  I  shall  not  dig  a  drunkard  I  Re- 
member that,  and  let  every  body  know  it.  I  have 
it  written  here  in  your  letter.  God  will  remember 
it,  will  he  not,  when  my  soul  stands  before  him  in 
judgment  ?  '* 

**  Oh,  my  husband — you  shall  not  die,'*  cried  the 
wife,  as  with  streaming  tears  she  clasped  him  again 
to  her  arms. 

"  The  will  of  God  be  done ;  and  that  I  can  say 
now  sincerely ;  I  am  willing  to  go.  The  bible 
says  no  drunkard  shall  enter  His  kingdom ;  but  I 
am  not  a  drunkard !  I  am  a  degraded  wretch,  an 
outcast  of  men,  about  to  die  a  felon*s  death — but 
I  feel  a  triumph,  Jane,  a  joy  unspeakable,  that  I 
have  conquered  my  worst  enemy.  I  thank  God 
that  he  has  supported  me  through  the  struggle.  It 
was  a  terrible  one  ! " 

I  need  not  at  length  record  this  interview  I 
need  say  no  more  than  that,  after  weeks  of  the  most 
agonising  suspense  and  anxiety,  Jane  had  the  hap- 
piness to  hear  that  herhuaband  was  fully  acquitted 
of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge ;  to  reoeive  him 
once  more,  and  welcome  him  to  a  home.  For 
months  he  lay  helpless,  the  victim  of  a  wasting 
sickness ;  but  his  wife  worked  day  and  night  to 
procure  him  comforts,  and  her  children  played 
round  his  bed,  and  in  her  heart  was  what  the  poet 
sweetly  terms  "a  hymn  of  thankfulness'*  never 
silent.  When  he  recovered,  he  found  it  not  hard 
to  bear  her  company  in  her  cheerful  toil,  and  never 
would  he  sufier  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  touch 
what  once  had  proved  his  bane,  and  so  nearly 
brought  him  to  an  ignominious  end. 

It  is  not  long  since  I  heard  an  address  of  touch- 
ing eloquence,  on  the  subject  of  Temperance,  deli- 
vered by  Walter  B .    There  was  truth  in  every 

word  of  it,  for  he  deeply  felt  what  he  uttered  ;  and 
it  came  home  to  many  a  heart,  and  drew  tears  from 
many  an  eye.  He  told  his  own  history,  and  described 
himself  as  once  the  most  wretched  and  lost  among 
the  victims  oi  that  vice  ;  and  yet  there  had  been 
others  more  lost  than  he,  who  recovered.  It  was  this, 
he  said,  that  firsc  inspired  him  with  hope  for  himself. 
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S^vect,  venerable  spot,  my  earlier  years 

Were  spent  in  thf«,  so  free  from  anxious  fean, 

And  dark,  dejected  care,  [  fotidly  dreamed  [beamed. 

That  peace  would  always  shine  which  on  my  boyhood 


But,  ah  !  too  soon,  too  early  hare  I  known, 
Pieosures  apiiear— they  twinkle— and  are  gone* 
'Tin  but  a  world  of  sorrow,  cure  and  pain— > 
Joj  aiay  succeed  to  grief,  bat  f rief  returns  afain. 
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C0U11TLBS8  aw  die  modificatioBs  of   the  poetic 
fiKttlty.    In  lome  natnree  it  is  fervent  and  occa- 
nonal ;   in  odiere,  calm  and  prevailing.    In  Uie 
impaaaioned  heart  it  is  a  neceasary  channel  for  the 
healthy  deTelopment  of  feeling ;  in  the  contem* 
piative  and  gentle  boaom  it  jheda  a  patient  and 
aoothing  light,  like  the  beama  of  the  moon  on  the 
corrent  of  reflection.    It  ia  **  an  ocean  to  the  river 
of  his  thooghta*'  to  one  man,  bearing  in  one  direc- 
tion his  every  idea  and  sentiment,  coloring  with  a 
gloomy  shade  or  rosy  glow  his  conversation  and 
his  reveriea,  and  weaving  an  illosive  atmoephere 
aroand  every  phase  of  his  experience.    To  ano- 
ther it  ia  a  subordinate  element,  dependent  for  its 
activity  upon  rare  excitement  and  only  tinging, 
almost  imperceptibly,  the  pictures  of  memory  and 
hope.    Bams  tamed  to  poetry  as  a  requisite  me- 
dium of  expression,  the  natural  language  of  his 
aouL    Byron  found  in  its  free  and  glowing  strains 
a  response  to  the  earnest  pleadings  of  his  heart 
To  Goldsmith  it  seems  a  mirror  for  the  beautiful 
aentimenta  he  cheriabed ;  to  Moore,  a  graceful  echo 
for  hia  patriotic  and  convivial  sympathies.    Poets 
of  this  class  may  be  said  to  cultivate  verse  because 
to  them  life  has  touching  mysteries  and  earnest 
meanings  which  verse  can  best  interpret.    But 
there  is  another  species  of  tliymers  to  whom  poe- 
try ia  rather  a  pleasant  accident  than  a  necessity, 
a  quiet  sentiment  rather  than  an  ardent  ^ssion,  a 
•abject  of  taste  more  than  of  feeling.    To  this 
order  of  versifiers  we  are  often  indebted  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  poetry  as  an  art.    Their  muse  is 
aofiiciently  tranquil  to  be  guided  with  great  cir- 
cumspection.   They  accordingly  have  the  even- 
ness of  pulse  and  the  calmness  of  eye  which  is 
wanted  to   aelect,  compare,   revise  and    polish^ 
Their  effusions  often  exhibit  a  metrical  ingenuity, 
a  choice  of  worda  and  a  nicety  of  design  and 
finish  which  admirably  serve  to  refine  the  standard 
of  poetic  taste,    fiefoie  these  classic  models  care- 
less habits   of  versification  gradaally  disappear 
Correctness  comes  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
quality  of  standard  verse.     In  a  word,  the  man  of 
ardent  fency  and  strong  feelings  is  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  art  is  as  necessary  for  the  succeas 
of  his  poem  as  nature. 
The  thoughts  which  demand  utterance  must  be 
vauQL — 9. 


arrayed  in  a  form  beautiful  from  its  symmetry  and 
trae  construction.   The  casket  must  be  elaborately 
finished,  or  the  gems  it  enshrines  will  scarcely  be 
appreciated.    And  thus,  by  degrees,  the  poetical 
diction  and  metre  became  varied  in  beauty  and  ele- 
vated in  style ;  and  the  bard  often  exhibits  as  much 
genius  in  the  felicitous  arrangement  as  in  the  in- 
trinsic  excellence  of  his  musings.    Among  the 
poetic  artists  who  have  furnished  highly  finished 
exeta))larB   of  English   poesy,  is  Thomas  Gray. 
Although  but  a  small  contributor,  as  regards  the 
amount,  to  the  jewels  of  the  lyric  crown,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  those  who  have  brought 
the  chaste  workmanship  of  the  scholar  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  muse. 
I       No  frenzy  of  youthful  sentiment  hurried  Gray 
into  poetry.    He  was  always  more  absorbed  with 
the  creations  of  other  minds  than  his  own.    Per- 
haps the  strongest  tendency  of  his  nature  waa  the 
liberal  curiosity  which  made  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge so  dear  to  him  that  he  was  content  to  be- 
come a  priest  at  her  ahrine.    He  turned  not  from 
the  sequestered  walks  of  college  life,  to  plunge 
into  the  excitements  of  a  professional  career.    His 
youthfiil  draughts  at  the  "  Pierian  spring,"  instead 
of  bracing  him  for  immediate  action  in  the  sphere 
of  the  world,  only  awakened  a  deeper  thirst,  and 
although,  to  please  his  relativea,  he  became  nomi- 
nally a  bachelor  of  laws,  his  entire  life  waa  in  fact 
that  of  a  devoted  scholar.    He  studied  with  no 
purpose  of  immediate  utility,  but  to  satiny  that 
craving  for  large  and  varied  knowledge  which  was 
his  raling  passion.   He  presents  one  of  those  singu- 
lar exceptions,  so  rarely  found  among  men  of  talent 
in  England,  by  whom  retirement  and  books  ars  delib- 
erately chosen  in  preference  to  politics,  diplomacy, 
a  piofession  or  authorship.    In  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  despotism  so  efiectually  closes  the  avenues 
to  distinction,  it  is  indeed  a  common  thing  to  see 
intellectual  men  devote  themselves  unobtrusively 
to  the  pursuit  of  some  branch  of  science  or  litera- 
ture.   Many  an  enthusiast  reaches  a  happy  old 
age  in  chase  of  his  favorite  phantom.    Questions 
in  philology,  historical  researches,  the  study  of  an- 
tiquities, and  various  other  fields  of  mental  exer- 
dse, beguile  minds  that  would  fiun,  in  the  prime  of 
their  activity,  have  sought  more  genial  and  origi- 
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nal  occupation.  Bat  in  England  and  the  United 
States  the  gifted  and  educated  man,  of  limited 
means,  is  soon  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  action  and 
becomes  a  competitor  for  the  prizra  of  life.  There 
is  something  in  the  very  blood  of  the  North  which 
prompts  her  children  to  usefulness  and  honor.  It 
requires  no  little  resolution  to  sund  aside  and  look 
on,  when  all  around  are  in  hot  pursuit  of  wealth 
and  fame.  Cowper  indeed  (led  from  the  crowd, 
but  he  was  driven  by  a  sad  necessity.  Gray  per- 
haps felt  his  want  of  adaptation  to  general  society 
and  ordinary  toil.  He  was  quite  unambitious,  of 
a  delicate  constitution,  and  without  that  practical 
tact  which  insures  success.  There  is  something 
not  altogether  seltish  and  unworthy  in  the  philoso- 
phy be  professed,  which  made  him  content  to  limit 
his  wants  to  his  income,  to  linger  about  the  scene 
of  his  early  education,  and  hold  communion  with 
that  '*  ample  page,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time ; " 
gleaning  every  day  some  new  and  valuable  infor- 
mation, maintaining  his  own  integrity,  respecting 
the  rights  of  others  and  calmly  living  in  omiable 
and  modest  scholarship.  As  a  general  rule,  indeed, 
this  seclusion,  this  exclusive  devotion  to  personal 
improvement,  however  laudable  is  not  to  be  de- 
sired. We  are  bom  to  act  and  mfier  with  others, 
to  cherish  social  sympathies,  and  through  them 
minister  to  general  good.  Even  as  students  it 
were  better  to  act  upon  the  general  sentiment  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brown :  '*  I  study  not  for  myself 
alone,  but  for  those  who  cannot  study  foi  them- 
selves.'* 

We  would  have  the  poet  seek  his  inspiration 
amid  the  scenes  of  perplexity,  sorrow  and  joy  that 
make  up  human  life  ;  we  would  have  him  some- 
times, like  Bums,  ^  put  himself  upon  a  regimen 
of  admiring  a  fine  woman;"  like  Wordsworth, 
analyse  the  influence  of  scenery  in  training  the 
simple  and  trae  soul ;  and,  like  Byron,  throw  him- 
self in  the  way  of  the  ancient,  Ihe  beautiful  and  the 
adventurous,  and  reflect  in  his  page  the  emotions 
they  excite.  But  an  occasional  hermit  among  the 
poets  is  plesHing  and  picturesque,  even  though  his 
hermitage  is  a  library  instead  of  a  grotto.  Gray 
passed  a  life  of  self-improvement.  The  most  strik- 
ing trait  both  of  his  muse  and  his  character  is  re- 
finement. He  was  one  of  those  men  who  find 
their  chief  gratification  in  serene  enjoyments.  He 
loved  to  have  every  thing  neat  around  him.  How 
easily  can  we  fancy  his  small  but  nicely  arranged 
figure  in  that  orderly,  bacheloric  room  of  his  at 
Cambridge.  There  are  his  books  carefully  ar- 
ranged, his  case  of  medallions  and  portfolios  of  en- 
gravings collected  daring  his  Italian  tour,  "  a  pair 
of  large  blue  and  while  old  japan  China  jan,"  be- 
queathed by  will  to  his  cousin  j^there  are  a  harp- 
sichord and  music  feirly  copied  by  his  own  hand, 
lying  by  ; — boxes  of  mignionette  and  other  plants 
adorn  the  window;  there  is  a  tortoise-shell  cat, a 


vase  of  gold  fish,  and  on  the  table  a  blood-stone 
seal  and  beautiful  inkstand.  Every  thing  bespeaks 
order,  quietude  and  tranquil  fancies.  And  here  the 
man,  ^*  liny  and  tiresome,"  as  he  calls  himself,  sat 
day  after  day,  thoroughly  acquiring  Greek  literature 
— divining  the  mysteries  of  heraldry  and  genealogy, 
mastering  the  principles  of  architecture,  reading 
botany,  history  and  poetry,  or  writing  lettera  to  his 
friends  Dr.  Wharton,  Middieton,  Mason  or  Beattie. 
He  goes  forth  only  to  seek  some  desired  tome  at 
the  library,  to  dine  or  pass  an  hour  at  the  reading- 
room.  Nothing  but  the  radeness  of  some  feUow- 
lodgera  induces  |ym  to  change  his  quarters.  He 
visits  London  occasionally,  and  once  abides  there 
for  the  space  of  three  yeare,  for  the  sake  of  copying 
some  manuscripts  at  ilie  British  Museum.  With 
ttll  his  temperance,  be  is  afflicted  with  gout.  His 
health  fails ;  he  has  times  of  low  spirits.  To  im- 
prove his  physical  condition  and  cheer  his  mind, 
he  has  recourse  to  the  never-failing  means^— a  jour- 
ney— and  visits,  at  different  seasons,  the  English 
lakes,  Scotland  and  Wales,  enjoying  their  fine 
scenery  and  writing  pleasant  descriptive  lettera  on 
the  subject.  And  thus  glided  away  the  existence 
of  Gray,  until  the  disease  under  which  he  snfiered 
attacked  a  vital  part,  and  in  two  or  three  days  he 
calmly  departed  and  was  buried  beside  his  mother 
in  the  churchyard  of  Stoks. 

The  affections  which  have  so  large  a  share  in 
kindling  the  poetry  of  moat  bards,  exerted  but  a 
limited  sway  over  the  intellectual  career  of  Gray. 
The  two  beings  who  stem  most  deeply  to  have  in- 
terested him  were  his  mother  and  hia  college-friend, 
Richard  West  To  the  former  he  owed  his  edu- 
cation and  all  that  was  happy  in  the  association  of 
his  childhood.  He  was  an  attached  son  and  singu- 
larly blessed  in  one  of  his  parents ;  and  after  her 
decease,  never  alluded  to  her  without  a  sigh.  West 
for  eu^ht  yean  was  bound  to  him  not  only  by 
youthful  attachment  but  congenial  taste.  Their 
correspondence  is  manty  and  confiding.  When 
Gray's  last  letter  to  his  friend  was  retumed  to 
him  unopened,  with  the  news  of  his  death,  be  felt 
that  one  of  his  sweetest  ties  to  life  viras  broken. 
They  had  long  communicated  to  each  other  the 
progress  of  their  studies,  submitting  to  each  other's 
inspection  their  first  attempts  in  verse  and  seeking 
and  finding  mutual  encouragement  by  strewing 
the  pathway  of  early  application  with  the  flowcre 
of  friendship 

Ckay  paid  a  tribute  to  hisfiiend  in  the  following 
sonnet: 

1q  Vftin  to  m*  th«  imUiog  moniofs  abiae, 
And  rcdd'Ding  Phobiu  lilU  bit  golden  6re: 

The  birda  in  Ttin  their  nmoroua  descant  join, 
Or  cheerful  fieidi  reeuone  their  green  nttire: 

Tbeae  can,  alat !  for  other  nolea  repine, 
A  different  object  do  theae  eyes  roqahmt 
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My  IomIj  taf  oish  molto  no  fafMrt  bat  miae, 

And  in  my  breast  tha  imperfact  joyn  oxpira. 
Tet  morniof  imilea  the  bnay  caea  to  ehaer, 

And  oawoborn  pleajure  briogi  to  bappier  moix : 
Tbe  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear ; 

To  warm  tbeir  little  lovea  tbe  birds  complain : 
I  frnitloss  moam  U>  him  that  eaanot  hear, 

And  weep  the  more  beeaoae  I  woep  in  vain. 

West  was  a  youth  of  rare  promise.  His  early 
death  and  tbe  subseqaent  loss  of  the  poet's  mother 
evidently  color  the  early  efforts  of  Gray's  muse. 
These  bereavements  narrowed  the  already  small 
circle  of  his  sympathies.  They  led  him  to  regard 
the  aims  of  the  maltitade  w*ith  more  indifference 
than  ever,  and  doubtless  induced  the  tone  of  dis- 
trust of  life's  promises  which  mark  his  best 
verses.  The  most  bouyant  era  of  Gray's  existence, 
if  we  judge  by  his  letters,  was  the  period  of 
his  absence  on  the  continent.  He  was  fresh 
fronr  his  college  studies  when,  at  the  invitation  of 
his  fellow-student  and  friend,  Horace  Walpole,  he 
accompanied  him  to  France  and  Italy.  Every- 
thing was  novel  and  attractive  to  the  mind 
of  Gray.  He  mingled  enough  with  society  to 
gratify  his  curiosity.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his 
study  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  and  the  fine  arts. 
Among  his  papers  were  found  notes,  speculative 
as  well  as  matter  of  fact,  respecting  the  old  mas- 
ters and  the  customs  of  the  ancients,  which  prove 
hiB  discrimination  and  taste.  His  muse  seems  to 
have  been  first  inspired  by  the  rugged  precipices, 
the  rocky  chasins  and  dark  pines  of  the  moun- 
tains where  the  convent  of  the  Grand  Chartense  is 
aituated.  He  dwells  upon  tbe  romantic  im- 
pressions he  there  derived,  and  wrote  a  Latin 
ode  on  the  subject  in  the  album  of  the  monks. 
After  the  two  friends,  like  most  fellow  travellers 
who  keep  together  too  long,  differed  and  part- 
ed. Grey  returned  speedily  to  England.  The 
bard's  biographers  speak  of  this  event  more  seri- 
ously than  it  deserves,  and  declare  very  emphati- 
cally that  Walpole  acknowledged  himself  in 
fault  when  they  were  afterwards  reconciled.  From 
what  we  know  of  the  two  men,  the  only  wonder 
is  that  they  found  it  agreeable  to  remain  so  long 
together.  Walpole,  with  his  gaiety  and  love  of 
pleasure,  could  scarcely  have  proved  a  genial 
companion,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  a  man  who 
viewed  things  with  the  seriousness  of  Gray  «nd 
wished  to  make  a  study  of  everything  he  said. 
They  are  thought  to  be  the  first  English  travellers 
who  visted  the  remains  of  Herculaneum  which  were 
discovered  a  few  days  before  they  reached  Naples. 

It  was  the  constitutional  diffidence  of  Gray  that 
induced  him  to  remark  that  he  could  perceive  no 
medium  between  a  public  and  private  life.  Upon 
this  idea  he  habitually  acted.  He  refused  the 
laureateship ;  and  although  he  accepted  a  profes- 
Boisfaip  of  history,  never  lectured. 


It  is  quite  characteristic  that  at  a  ball  at  Rome, 
which  he  describes  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  retired 
to  a  corner  and  amused  himself  with  looking  on 
and  eating  ices,  while  his  companions  were  absorb- 
ed in  the  dance.  He  never  proposed  to  himself 
the  honors  of  a  poet.  His  verses  were  kept  by 
him,  frequently  revised  and  at  first  only  circulated 
in  matmscript,  and  originally  appeared  in  print 
without  his  intervention.  Common  cares  over- 
whelmed him.  His  conscientiousness  is  manifest 
throughout  his  correspondence.  He  suffered  great 
self-reproach  for  every  seeming  neglect  of  duty,  and 
cheerfully  resigned  a  legacy  to  a  relative  poorer 
than  himself. 

The  poetry  of  Gray  is,  like  his  life  and  character, 
correct,  scholar-like  and  reflective.  It  is  singularly 
free  from  all  trace  of  impulse  and  fervor.  Its  most 
striking  beauties  are  verbal,  and  the  trait  which 
mainly  charms  us  is  that  of  choice  expression  or 
elegance  of  diction.  Art  predominates  in  every 
line.  There  is  little  creative  energy,  little  divine 
earnestness  or  exuberant  fancy.  All  is  chaste, 
appropriate  and  carefully  elaborated.  The  point 
at  which  we  recognise  what  is  individual  and 
therefore  affecting  in  Gray's  poems,  is  pathoa 
He  did  not  possess  that  comprehensive  sympathy 
essential  to  dramatic  writing.  The  Dragment  of 
his  tragedy  Agrippina  betrays  a  familiarity  with 
classic  models  and  possesses  a  certain  felicity  of 
Unguage,  but  beyond  this  promises  little  and  was 
wisely  abandoned.  A  large  portion  of  his  limited 
writings  consist  of  translations  from  Latin.  Norse 
and  Welsh  poets  of  hia  early  taste,  led  him  to 
confine  his  poetical  efforts  to  the  former  language. 
His  English  poems  have  little  descriptive  merit, 
and  in  the  few  attempts  he  made  in  the  way  of 
humor  must  be  ^deemed  unsnccessfiil.  But  when 
his  muse  obeyed  the  thoughtful  and  melancholy 
view  which  constituted  the  most  genuine  poetical 
phase  of  his  mind,  we  are  carried  along  by  her 
solemn  but  pleasing  strain  and  feel  the  true  in- 
spiration of  pathos  subdued  in  its  expression  by 
reflection  and  taste.  '*  Gray,"  said  Walpole,  "  waa 
never  a  boy."  His  solitary  vigils  amid  the  philo- 
sophers and  poets  of  antiquity,  his  recluse  habits, 
his  early  bereavements,  his  thoughtful  temper,  all 
fitted  him  to  muse  and  to  moralise  over  the  serious 
aspect  of  life.  Yet  his  pathos  is  never  obtrusive 
or  forced,  but  flows  with  a  native  and  winning 
beauty.  Even  in  the  simple  epitaph  he  inscribed 
upon  his  mother's  tomb  we  recognise. this  quiet  yet 
none  the  less  touching  sadness  that  distingoiahcs 
his  poetry : 

«Han 

Sleep  tbe  Ranaiat 

of 

Dorothy  Gray,  Widow; 

The  oarBful,  loader  mother  of  many  childrt a; 

Oaa  of  whom  alono  bad  the  misfortuoe  to  sarvivo  her.** 
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The  very  lufajeoC  of  moM  of  hi*  tvims  indicatea  a 
phUoBophic  ttdnen.  The  *'Ode  on  a  Diftant 
Proapect  of  Eton  College,"  ia  bat  the  reminiaoeiioe 
of  a  man  regretfail  of  departed  yoath : 

Ah,  bappy  hilU !  ab,  plaMing  ihada ! 

Ah,  flaklf  k9U99d  in  vctm/ 
Whon  ODM  my  cardan  cbildhood  atrayod, 

A  atraogar  yet  to  paio ! 

How  feelingly  he  anticipates  the  coming  ex- 
perience of  the  sporting  boys  I 

Alaa !  regardleM  of  tboir  tloom, 

The  HiUc  vietima  play; 
No  MUM  bavo  they  of  ilia  to  como ; 

No  care  beyond  to-day: 
Yttt  aaa  bow  all  around  them  wait 
The  nun'Mteta  of  human  fatOi 

And  black  miifortuno'i  baleful  trabi  I 
Ah,  ahow  tbem  where  in  ambuab  aund, 
To  teiBe  their  prey,  ibe  murtb*roiia  band ! 

And  UU  tkum  tkqf  arf  men  / 

His  preference  of  qoiet  pleasures  and  the  consola- 
tions of  ''a  thinking  mind  self-occupied/'  ia 
portrayed  in  the  ode  on  Vioissitude : 

Smilea  on  paat  miafortune*a  brow 

Boft  roflection'a  band  can  trace ; 
And  o'er  the  cheek  of  aorrow  throw 

A  melancholy  grace. 


The  buee  of  bliai  more  brightly  glow 
Chattia'd  by  aabler  tinU  of  wo ; 
And  blended,  form  with  artful  ttrlfe. 
The  etrength  and  harmony  of  life. 

Bee  the  wretch,  that  long  baa  toat 

On  the  atormy  bed  of  pam, 
At  length  repair  hia  vigor  lo«t, 

And  breathe  and  walk  again : 

The  meaneat  floweret  of  the  vale 
The  aimpleat  note  that  awella  the  gale. 
The  common  ann,  the  air,  the  akies, 
To  him  are  openmg  peradiae. 

*  *  «>  • 

flamble  quiet  builda  her  cell 
Near  the  eonrce  whence  pleaaure  flowa ! 

8he  eyea  the  clear  cryatallme  well, 
And  taatea  H  aa  it  goes. 

Theie  are  bat  few  bold  and  original  ideas  in  the 
odes  of  Gray,  notwithstanding   their  occasional 
beauty  of  expression.    His  allusion  to  Milton  in 
.  the  Piogreas  of  Foeay>  is  striking: 

He  paaaed  the  flaming  boonda  of  place  and  thnei 
The  liTing  throne,  the  Mpphire  blase. 
Where  angela  tremble  while  they  gaxe 
He  aaw ;  but,  Uaalad  with  ezeeaa  of  light, 
Cloa*d  hia  eyes  in  eiidteM  night. 


Peibapa  the  popolarity  of  a  line  depends  aa  mnch 
upon  the  happy  choice  of  worda  as  the  ideaa  it 
conveys.  The  close  of  the  following  stanaa  which, 
as  a  whole  ia  common-place  enough,  has  paaaed 
into  a  proverb : 


To  each  liia  attfl'etiogt ;  aJleae  aBen, 

Condemned  alike  to  groan  ; 
The  tender  for  another'a  pain, 

Tb*  unfeeling  for  hit  own. 
Yet,  abi  why  ahould  <hey  know  their 
Since  aorrow  never  cornea  too  late. 

And  bnppineaa  too  awiftly  fliea  1 
Thought  would  deauoy  their  paradise 
No  mure  ;— ipjkare  ignorunct  ta  kUst, 

*Titf»Uf  to  b0  wi$e. 


The  same  is  true  of  the  following  fine  image: 


Bark,  hia  handa  the  lyre  eiplore ! 
Bright-eyed  Fancy  hovering  o*er, 
Bcattera  from  her  pictured  urn 
Tk0ughU  that  bmtkt  md  W0rda  that 


The  beauties  and  deficiencies  of  Gray>  both  as 
a  man  and  a  poet,  are  traceable  to  bis  fastidious 
taste.    This  bounded  his  social  nature,  while  it 
wove  strong  and  pure  ties  between  his  mind  and 
outward  beauty.    It  rendered  him  too  careful  in 
his  choice  of  intimates  to  give  scope  to  that  free 
cordiality  of  soul    which   disiinguiahes   poets  of 
deeper  feeling.      It  made  him  pick  his  way  too 
acrapuloosly  through  life,  to  ensure  a  broad  and 
healthful  experience.    It  fostered  that  pride  which 
made    him   disavow  reputation  and  utility,  and 
wish  to  pass  ibr  **  a  gentleman  who  read  for  his 
amnsemenu"     It  restrained  his  muse  by  a  too 
exact  discipline,  but  at  the  same  time   polished 
and  refined  into  gems  the  little  she  vouchsalcd  to 
produce.     It   marked  in  fact  all  iiis  habits  and 
opinions.    We  see  it  in  the  nearness  of  his  chiro- 
gnphy,  in  the  studied  correcmeas  of  his  femiliar 
epistles,  in  the  adjustment  of  his  auire,  the  care- 
ful selection  of  his  rhymes  and  epithets,  the  pains 
he  took  in  superintending  the  musical  adaptation 
of  his  ode,  and  the  minute  directions  for  his  btuial. 
Many,  indeed,  are  the  benefits  resulting  from  a 
large  organ  of  order,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  in 
the  progress  of  the  intellect  and  the  ordering  of 
daily  life,  as  being  '*  more  nice  than  wise,"  and  in 
this  regard  chiefly  does  our  poet  seem  to  have 
erred.    Of  his  harmless  and  studious  life,  time  haa 
feintly  spared  but  one  beantifiil  relic.    His  reputa- 
tion aa  a  aeholar  is  like  a  tale  that  is  told ;  his 
odea  are  quite  neglected ;  but  his  *'  Elegy  in  a 
(Country  Churchyard,"  will  bear  hia  name  grace- 
fiilly  down  the  tide  of  agea.      It  is  one  of  the 
immortal  poema  of  the  language  and  every  year 
■eea  it  renewed,  illustrated,  and  more  and  more 
hallowed.    It  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  Gray. 
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Almost  every  line  is  a  select  phrase  not  to  be 
improved  by  taste  or  ingenuity.  The  subject 
is  one  of  the  happiest  in  the  range  of  poetry.  To 
roam  through  cities  of  the  dead  and  muse  over 
the  humble  names  there  chronicled,  to  ponder 
amid  the  tombs  upon  the  mysteries  of  life,  the 
varieties  of  earthly  fortune,  the  strange  lot  which 
ordains  that  man  should  live  and  love,  and  then 
pass  away  and  be  remembered  no  more — this  is  no 
flight  of  fancy,  but  a  train  of  thought  and  ex- 
pel ience  so  near  the  universal  mind,  so  svggestive 
to  the  heart,  so  familiar  to  the  least  meditative, 
that  it  appeals  at  once  and  with  eloquence  to  all 
human  beings.  We  all  love  to  speculate  upon 
the  injustice  of  destiny  and  the  latent  capacity  of 
every  man.  We  feel  that  *•  chill  penury*'  has 
repressed  the*  '*  noble  rage  *'  of  many  a  gifted 
spirit.  We  cherish  an  instinctive  faith  in  the 
undevoted  talent,  the  secret  virtue,  the  obscure 
excellence  of  the  millions  who  die  and  *'  make 
no  sign.*'  And  who  has  not  strayed  at  sunset  into 
the  quiet  precincts  of  a  country  church-yard  1 
Who  has  not  sought  the  spot  where  "  the  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep  ?  **  Who  has  not 
felt  a  melancholy  pleasure  steal  upon  his  soul,  as 
lie  has  stood  among  the  graves  and  received  the 
solemn  teachings  of  the  scene,  *'  amid  the  lingering 
light?'*    The  spirit  of  such  reveries,   the    tone 


\ 


and  hues  of  such  a  landscape,  Gray  has  caught 
and  enshrined  forever  in  verse.  The  thoughts 
which  compose  the  Elegy  are  not  startling  and 
new ;  not  a  line  it  contains  but  has  been  traced 
by  learned  criticism  to  some  ancient  or  modem 
source,  and  scarcely  a  word  has  escaped  answer 
from  those  microscopic  commentators  who  rejoice 
to  pick  flaws  in  whatever  gem  of  art  or  literature 
charms  the  world.  Gray's  Elegy  may,  indeed, 
absolutely  possess  no  higher  claim  to  the  reputa- 
tion it  enjoys  than  that  of  being  an  ingenious  piece 
of  mosaic  ;  ^  but  wherever  the  materials  were 
derived,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  too  excellent 
to  permit  us  to  quarrel  with  tbe  details.  The 
very  cadence  of  the  stanza,  is  attuned  to  elegiac 
music.  It  floats  solemnly  along  like  the  moaning 
of  the  breeze  in  spring,  amid  the  cypresses  and 
willows.  The  hues  of  the  picture  are  subdued  to 
the  *' sober  livery"  of  twilight.  Tender  senti- 
ments — a  regret  made  sublime  by  the  sense  of 
beauty — a  recognition  of  death  blended  with  a 
vague  feeling  of  its  mysterious  revelations — ^the 
sweet  quietude  of  evening — sad  but  soothing 
thoughts  of  **  passing'- a  way  ** — the  memory  of  the 
departed — all  throng  upon  us  in  every  verse  of  the 
Elegy,  and  associate  the  name  of  the  gentle 
student  of  Cambridge,  with  ideas  of  contempla- 
tive delight. 
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BtiLimruL  star !  would  I  eonU  moont  tha  Aim 
And  soar  aloft  to  d w«H  for  ajre  witli  thoo ; 

For  oft  Tvegased  witb  eager,  longinf  eyei 
Upoo  thy  gentle  light  to  pme  and  free, 

And  tbooght  if  I  eoold  reach  the  bappj  ib<H» 

My  &te  wonid  be  movt  bleit  for  evermore. 

Bright,  glorious  orb !  what  art  thon,  thut  alone 
Pceiiing  lo  kindly  throngh  the  azore  tky  1 

Ere  yet  the  splendid  light  of  day  U  gone, 
Thoo  comest  to  chain  the  weary,  wand*riiig  eye, 

And  whisper  witb  an  angePs  tilvery  breath. 

Of  fadelett  bo  wen  away  from  pain  and  death. 

Bay,  shining  light!  hast  thon  a  balmy  air 

Which  doth  to  wan  disease  a  home  deny  T 
Aod  art  thou  peopled  by  some  beings  fair 


Whose  souls  are  sinless  and  who  never  die  T    [bloom 
Hast  thon  bright  flowen  which  through  the  long  year 
Aod  ncrer  fode,  nor  wither  in  the  tomb  1 

Oh,  tell  me— do  not  those  we  eheriih  here 

And  whom  we  bid  a  faltering  fiirewell, 
Soar  upward  to  tliy  radiant,  happy  sphere, 

Amid  thy  blooming,  fadeleu  bowers  to  dwell  1 
And  gaze  they  not,  from  their  pore  home  above. 
With  gentle  eye  upon  the  finends  they  love  ? 

And  oh,  may  not  spme  spirit  glad  and  bright 
That  softly  wanders  *neath  thy  clondiess  sky, 

Come  from  iU  happy  home  of  joy  and  light 
And  bear  our  freed  souls  upward  when  we  die, 

To  bask  forever  in  thy  dazzling  ray, 

And  by  thy  sunny  streanM  of  bliss  to  stray  ! 


^ 
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Horace  O'Neilb,  though  bom  and  educatTsd  in 
the  Wesfera  world,  was  of  Irish  descent.  He  in- 
herited from  his  parents  all  the  peculiarities  of  his 
nation,  elevated  by  the  pure  air  of  freedom  and 
his  association  with  its  sons.  Warm,  generous 
and  sincere,  and  in  person  elegantly  formed,  he 
was  the  idol  of  his  circle.  Nature  had  been  lavish 
to  him  of  her  favors,  and  education  and  refinement 
had  completed  the  work.  He  possessed  his  coun- 
try's quick  susceptibility  of  insult  and  its  still  keen- 
er sense  of  feeling.  In  all  save  his  attachments, 
he  was  the  sport  of  circumstances,  sensitively  alive 
to  every  shadow  of  neglect,  to  every  shade  of 
change.  With  these  feelings  he  had  loved — loved 
to  distraction,  with  that  intensity  of  passion  which 
absorbs  all  the  energies  of  soul  and  being.  Adeline 
Vernon  had  at  once  won  her  way  to  his  heart,  and 
he  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  the  intoxicating  pas- 
sion— worshipping,  in  his  heart's  inmost  citadel, 
the  idol  of  his  devotion.  Adeline  could  love  as 
fondly,  but  not  as  faithfully.  While  the  love  of 
O'Neile,  like  a  beacon-light  always  beamed  on  the 
same  spot,  her*s,  like  the  waves  beneath,  brightened 
for  an  instant  in  its  lustre,  and  then  dashed  from 
its  ray.  'Twas  not  that  she  did  not  love,  but  that 
she  did  not  love  like  Horace  O'Neile.  They  part- 
ed ! — alas !  what  can  chill  an  ardent  heart  like 
sQcfa  a  parting  7 

Among  the  most  faithful  of  O'Neile's  friends 
was  a  family  where  an  only  daughter  shed  the 
bright  light  of  peace  and  happiness  over  the  circle 
in  which  she  moved.  Amelia  Aubins  was  a  timid, 
modest  girl  of  seventeen,  with  a  form  of  almost 
fairy  lightness,  and  eyes  of  softest  blue.  The 
house  of  her  father  had  been  to  O'Neile  as  a 
second  home  and  he  loved  Amelia  as  a  sister; 
but  what  was  her  blushing  cheek  and  her  gentle 
voice  to  the  commanding  beauty  and  fervid,  pas- 
sionate tones  of  Adeline  Vernon?  They  were 
but  as  a  pale  moonlit  landscape  contrasted  with  the 
noontide  splendor — a  simple  violet  vieing  with  the 
rose.  Yet  there  was  happiness  in  the  gentle  cour- 
tesies of  Amelia  Aubins,  and  O'Neile's  heart, 
though  bruised,  was  not  broken.  He  sough  t  a  balm 
for  his  lacerated  affections,  and  with  quiet  alacrity 
Miss  Aubins  became  his  physician.  Woe  to 
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the  unwary  leech  who,  in  tending  a  patient, 
looks  not  to  his  own  safety  and  imbibes  the  infec- 
tion. 

Miss  Aubins  sat  alone  in  her  room  ;  she  looked 
at  her  watch,  the  finger  pointed  to  the  hour  of 
nine.  She  almost  fiincied  O'Neile  late,  although 
she  was  aware  he  could  not  present  himself  earlier. 
She  was  listless  and  unsettled,  her  embroidery  was 
before  her,  her  harp  beside  her,  yet  she  neither 
sought  to  expedite  the  one,  nor  to  awaken  the 
other.  "  Time  lags  to-night "  she  murmured, 
when  footsteps  on  the  stairs  quickened  the  pulses 
of  her  heart  and  deepened  the  roses  on  her  cheeks. 
*'  It  is  certainly  him,  I  know  his  step,*'  she  said 
mentally,  when,  as  an  attendant  threw  open  the 
door,  she  turned  to  receive  her  aunt  Wobum. 
Mrs.  Wobum  was  precisely  one  of  those  who  have 
a  little  sentimental  sensibility  to  offer  to  all  their 
acquaintance,  and  profound  feeling  to  none.  She 
did  not  perceive  that  Miss  Aubins  looked  melan- 
choly, for  she  did  not  actually  weep,  or  that  she 
was  not  at  ease  for  she  spoke  not  of  her  nerves ; 
and  neither  seeing  tears  nor  hearing  complaints 
was  satisfied  with  seeing  her  neice  alive  and  before 
her,  and  asked  no  questions. 

Half  an  hour  had  elapsed  and  Mrs.  Wobum  had 
departed  ere  Ploraee  O'Neile  entered  the  room, 
and  when  he  came,  it  was  with  a  flushed  cheek 
and  fevered  brow.  Miss  Aubins  received  him 
with  an  agitation  which  gave  a  double  charm  to 
her  welcon^e.  Words  of  kindness  from  female 
lips  had  ever  been  dear  to  Horace,  and  as  he  bent 
over  the  hand  extended  to  him  his  eye  filled  with 
the  tear  of  memory,  blended  with  /somewhat  of  a 
sweeter  feeling. 

A  conversation,  sustained  with  difficulty  on 
either  side,  at  length  died  into  a  silence  still  more 
oppressive.  Anxious  to  terminate  the  embarrass- 
ing stillness  Miss  Aubins  threw  her  hand  across 
the  chords  of  her  harp.  She  was  skilled  in  music  ; 
she  knew  well  the  tone  of  melancholy  of  the 
mourner  she  sought  to  soothe,  and  that  strains  of 
mirth  were  ill  fitted  to  such  a  purpose.  She  there- 
fore awoke  sounds  as  mild  and  as  sorrowing  as  his 
feelings — awoke  them  until  her  own  soul  seemed 
blending  with  the  chords.    Adeline  Vernon  had 
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toached  her  harp  for  CPNeile  in  the  days  of  their 
afiection,  but  bar's  were  the  fearless  flights  of 
genius ;  the  strings  leaped  beneath  her  fingers  as 
though  they  were  touched  but  to  be  forsaken. 
Ameli  I's  was  the  very  softening  of  the  breeze  as  it 
fans  the  cheek  of  some  slumbering  infant,  the 
chords  seemed  to  woo  the  fingers  that  pressed 
them  and  scarcely  bounded  from  the  touch.  The 
one  was  the  pealing  of  genius,  the  other  the  soul  of 
sound. 

As  Miss  Aubins  bent  over  her  instrument, 
0*Ncile  gazed  earnestly  upon  her,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  felt  that  she  was  beautiful.  "  Adeline 
Vernon,"  he  mused,  •*  had  a  countenance  more  per- 
fect, her  eyes  were  of  a  deeper  hue,  and  her  cheeks 
more  glowing,  yet  she  lacked  the  placid,  serene 
and  heavenly  expression  of  Miss  Aubins.  Were 
mine  a  wandering  heart,  'it  is  here  that  I  would 
bid  it  rest  forever ;  but  the  hours  of  love  are  passed 
with  me,  withered  never  to  rebloom."  The  reflec- 
tion robbed  him  of  a  sigh.  Amelia  heard  it,  as  it 
blended  with  the  low,  deep  chords  of  her  harp, 
and  unwittingly  looked  up.  A  tear,  the  offspring 
of  her  own  thoughts,  glistened  in  her  eye  as  it  was 
tnmed  on  her  companion  and  with  the  suddenness 
of  the  motion,  the  tear  fell  upon  her  cheek. 

••  I  can  never  love  again,"  sighed  O'Neile  to 
himself,  but  the  sigh  was  this  time  fain<er  and  the 

conviction  weaker. 

«  «  *  *  * 

Horace  O'Neile  entered  Mr.  Aubins*8  drawing 
room  one  morning  with  the  first  bitter  smile  that 
had|ver  curved  it,  upon  his  lip.  Amelia  looked 
at  him  with  pain,  he  was  abstracted  and  unhappy. 
Something,  she  felt,  had  deepened  the  gloom  of 
his  spirit,  which  even  the  sunshine  of  her  smile 
£iiled  to  dissipate,  painful  as  had  been  the  effort  to 
force  that  smile. 

**  Bear  with  me,  Miss  Aubins,"  he  said,  as  he  be- 
came more  and  more  conscious  of  his  own  abstrac- 
tion, "  bear  with  me,  I  implore  you,  and  pity,  but 
do  not  despise  me." 

"  Despise  you,  Mr.  O'Neile,'*  echoed  Amelia, 
as  he  rose,  and  with  rapid  but  uncertain  steps, 
traversed  the  apartment. 

"  Yes,  I  feel  that  I  am  indeed  despicable,"  re- 
plied O'Neile,  throwing  a  ticket  upon  the  table  to 
Miss  Aubins,  '*  a  thing  to  scoff  at,  when  such  a  toy 
as  that  can  thus  unman  me." 

Amelia  glanced  at  the  ticket ;  "  A  masquerade,*'. 

she  exclaimed,  **  and  the  Countess  de  Brecon 

the  name  is  strange  to  me." 

"  And  yet  the  goddess  of  the  projected  revel  is 
far  from  being  so,'*  said  O'Neile,  in  an  accent  the 
forced  composure  of  which  made  it  heavy  and  un- 
natural. **  Have  yon  forgotten  Miss  Vernon, 
whose  witcheries  won  a  fond  heart  and  whose 
falsehood  blighted  it?  She  departed  for  Europe,'* 
he  continued,  heedless  of  the  agitation  of  his  audi- 


tor and  too  proud  to  yield  to  his  own ;  "  she  fled 
from  America  to  learn  forgetfulness  of  her  owiv 
falsehood  and  of  his  folly  whom  it  had  wrecked, 
and  she  found  the  Lethe  she  sought,  in  the  affec- 
tion of  a  Gallic  lover.  And  now  she  has  returned 
to  New  York,  and  she,  the  idol  of  my  once  happy 
heart,  the  very  dayspring  of  my  existence,  »he  is 
the  leader  of  these  parti-colored  revels.  Pardon 
my  emotion,  Miss  Aubins,  for  it  is  in  vain  that  I 
strive  to  be  the  cold  and  senseless  being  that  &sh- 
ion  should  have  made  me.  I  see  your  astonishment 
and  Oh  ! "  he  added,  pressing  his  hand  upon  his 
flushed  and  throbbing  brow,  *'  I  would  have  con- 
cealed ray  weakness  from  you — I  have  done  it 
long,  I  thought  to  do  it  always — I  have  borne 
much — I  have  smiled  'while  I  suffered — I  have 
laughed  amid  my  agony,  while  every  nerve  was 
strained  to  bursting.  I  have  looked  on  you, 
Amelia,  I  have  gazed  on  your  calm  and  cloudless 
countenance,  till  I  have  almost  deemed  it  impos- 
sible not  to  imbibe  its  tranquility.  I  have  left  you, 
and  the  canker-worm  of  memory  and  regret  has 
again  preyed  upon  my  heart.  Yet  I  have  borne 
all  this  in  silence.  But,  Miss  Aubins,  to  see  the 
woman  you  have  adored,  aye,  worshipped  as  some- 
thing heaven-bom — her  whose  lips  had  uttered  but 

the  words  of  retirement  and  peace to  see  her 

flgure  as  a  sultana  or  flower  girl  I  I  think  I  could 
have  forgiven  her  oil  but  this,  or  I  could  have  for- 
given this  in  all  but  her.  But  I  cannot  forget  how 
gentle,  how  pure,  how  devoted  I  once  thought 
her.  Yes !  the  last  hold  she  had  on  my  heart  is 
rent  forever.  She  will  not  heed  it,  and  to  me  it 
should,  it  shall  be  welcome  emancipation.  But, 
Miss  Aubins,  I  am  forgetting  all  save  my  own 
sorrows — grief  is  selfish.  I  meant  to  apologise  for 
my  vehemence  and  I  have  only  increased  the  ne- 
cessity." 

Amelia  faltered  out  a  few  inarticulate  words. 

"  I  feel,"  pursued  O'Neile,  **  all  that  you  would 
say — all  the  kindness  of  your  pardon.  I  read  it  in 
every  feature  of  your  countenance  ;  gentle,  good, 
lovely  as  you  are,  may  yon  never,  never  feel  the 
bitterness  of  another's  falsehood."  He  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands.  **  She  was  so  artless,  so  tender, 
or  I  thought  her  so !  Censure  me  not  for  this  pas- 
sion-gast,  but  reason  with  me,  Miss  Aubins,  and 
I  shall  be  convinced ;  but  thus  left  to  myself  I  can 
only  feel  and  suffer." 

"  Mr.  O'Neile,"  said  Miss  Aubins,  with  a  pale 
cheek  and  in  a  tone  of  calm  earnestness,  "in  ma- 
king such  a  request  you  invest  me  with  an  author- 
ity, of  which,  for  your  own  sake,  I  shall  avail  my- 
self. A  moment  of  strong  feeling  has  overthrown 
the  resolute  firmness  of  months.  If  you  are  thus 
the  sport  of  circumstances,  can  you  deem  it  strange 
that  a  woman  is  subject  to  the  same  weakness  ? 
Would  you  that  she  whose  actions  you  now  cen- 
sure should  retain,  when   the   wife  of  another, 
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tastes  and  feelings  which  were  of  your  own  foster- 
ing, and  but  exotics  to  her  heart?  You  are 
too  honorable  to  entertain  such  a  wish.  If  she  has 
cast  off  every  spell  which  yet  clung  around  her 
spirit,  and  resigned  her  heart,  untrammelled  with 
the  wreck  o(  another  passion,  to  her  new  idol,  has 
she  not  done  well?  Nobly,  I  will  not  say.  If  she 
could  once  learn  to  change,  Mr.  O'Neile,  it  became 
her  duty  to  be  utterly  regretleas  in  that  change, — 
that  she  Aa«  been  thus,  is  her  least  cause  of  cen- 
sure. A  man  may  shake  off  every  tie  ;  the  world 
is  his  partner  in  the  task  ;  new  cares,  new  hopes, 
new  pleasures,  woo  him  back  to  freedom,  but  a 
woman  must  toil  to  free  herself.  Miss  Vernon  has 
done  this.  She  has  thought  that  she  could  love 
again  ;  happy  in  the  hope,  she  has  dared  the  trial, 
and  could  you  wish  her  to  &il  ?  No»  Mr.  O'Neile, 
all  the  better  feelings  of  your  nature  forbid  it. 
She  has  effected  a  self-conquestr~it  remains  for 
you  to  imitate  her  example  in  that  respeet." 

*'  Miss  Aubins,"  murmured  Horace,  '*  I  .thank 
you  for  your  candor,  though  my  heart  still  bleeds 
from  its  wounds."  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  added  hurriedly,  "  Amelia,  you  are  the  child 
of  affluence  and  happiness ;  you  hbve  no  cares,  no 
pangs;  the  world  is  an  Eden  io  yon  and  all  iis 
paths  are  strewed  with  roses.  Who  then  so  un- 
likely to  reject  an  offering  because  it  carried  not 
with  it  the  blush  of  gladsoraeneas  ?  Amelia  will 
you  d^^iBo  the  offering^will  you  scorn  a  heart 
whose  weaknesses,  and  regrets,  and  feelingp,  are 
all  known  to  yon ;  a  heart  which  promises  not  the 
first  rush  of  love,  for  that  is  past — nor  the  first  fer- 
vor of  passion  for  that  has  long  since  died  away ; — 
but  an  affection  which  will  last  forever — a  tender- 
ness that  will  never  change  ?  " 

MisB  Aubins  spoke  not.  Her  ideas  were  con- 
fused and  indistinct,  and  she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  O'Neile  with  death-like  intensity. 

"Say  only  that  you  will  leam  to  love  me" 


continued  he,  encircling  her  with  bis  arm,  "  and 
my  whole  life  shall  be  one  dsy  of  gratitude.  Say 
but  one  word  of  gentleness — but  one." 

Miss  Aubins  struggled  to  obey  him,  but  she 
could  not,  and  yet  Horace  O'Neile  read  hope  in 
her  bright  eye  as  she  turned  it  upon  him,  glisten- 
ing with  the  tear  of  emotion. 

"  Amelia,  can  you  love  me  !^  he  murmured  in 
a  low,  deep  tone. 

*'  Fondly !  devotedly"  replied  Miss  Aubins,  and 
her  voice  was  tremulous  with  feeling,  **  I  have  not 
note  to  leam  how  to  love  you." 

"  Amelia,  deceive  me  not,"  said  O'Neile,  **  only 
say  that  you  will  be  mine,  and  time  and  tenderness 
will,  1  trust,  win  for  me  an  interest  in  your  pure 
heart.  I  expect  not  now  all  its  affection,  for  in 
this  first  wreck  of  joy  I  feel  how  valueless  must 
be  a  love  like  mine." 

**  Horace"  interupted  Miss  Aubins  emphatically, 
**  have  I  dealt  so  falsely  by  you,  that  you  doubt 
the  first  assertion  I  have  ever  made  ?  '*  '*  If  ever 
woman  loved  "  she  added  fervently,  clasping  her 
hands, "  I  am  that  woman — if  ever  woman  nursed 
an  apparently  hopeless  passion,  it  was  Amelia 
Aubins.  Had  I  loved  unworthily,  the  conviction 
of  my  weakness  would  have  coat  me  a  blush  even 
in  the  solitude  of  my  chamber,  but  my  heart  re- 
flected only  yourself  and  its  surface  was  un- 
sullied." 

As  she  ceased  speaking  her  &ther  entered  the 
drawing  room.  The  emotion  of  his  child  and  her 
tears  told  the  tale  ere  the  lips  of  O'Neile  could 
give  it  utterance.  "  I  had  hoped  that  our  parflng 
was  more  distant,  my  Amelia,"  said  the  old  man 
with  a  smile,  "  but  I  will  not  be  selfish" — a  tear 
glistened  in  the  smile  as  he  continued,  **  had  I 
sought  throughout  the  world  a  husband  for  my 
daughter,  I  may  proudly  say,  that  on  Horace 
O'Neile  would  have  Men  my  choice." 


F  IRST    LOVE. 
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LiXK  the  tofl  elonds  that  float  o*er  moonlit  skies, 

Cornea  I  he  sweet  memory  of  my  heert*e  fiiit  love, 
As  irontle  aud  as  vuiceless  as  tlie  sighs 

That  wind-kissed  flowers  do  wnflto  heaven  above; 
Waiting  when  other  hopes  lie  cnim  and  still 

And  iioly  thoughts  are  s|>rin:fiiig  in  my  hreast, 
When  all  that  bmils  the  soul  to  earth  has  fled, 

Aud  |iassion*s  waves  lie  hushed  in  perfect  rest. 

Then,  only  then,  thy  lovely  form  nppean 

And  sheds  its  soo'thinfr  influence  around, 
With  softened  ginnce  hnlf  ineliing  inti>  term, 

And  voice,  the  breath injr  harmony  of  sound  ; 
Bringiny  sweet  nhadnws  of  the  happy  past 

Of  onrly  hopes  and  l>o>hoo«rs  sunny  day, 
The  purity  nf  joy  that  Kvhs  in  youth 

And  leaves  the  heart  so  lonely  in  decay. 


L  A  WSON. 


I  never  touched  thy  hand  or  drank  the  light 
^  That  lived  within  ihv  dark  eyes  hallowed  heam, 
Hy  stghs  ne'er  dimmed  that  cheek  all  purely  hrighl — 

I  could  not  thus  profane  my  spirit's  dream  ; 
For  ihnu  wert  then  the  Eden  of  my  heiart 

Unsullied  by  one  thought  that  wore  a  siiadoi 
AimI  I  had  signed,  so  deep  was  love's  romance, 

To  see  the  bngbtno*s  of  mine  idol  fiide. 


Oh,  never  to  my  cold  and  altered  heart 

A  vinion  of  such  |ierfect  grace  can  rite, 
Stern  disenchantment  follows  where  1  tmad 

And  nought  unshadowed  meets  my  caivlesa  evea ; 
But  when  remembrance  summons  back  the  spells 

That  benming  beauty  round  my  soul  has  tnrown— 
One  image  only  wakes  regretful  teato, 

My  first  love,  need  Isay  it,  is  thine  own. 
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Among  all  the  learned  profeasiona  there  is  none  eo 
we!:  adapted  to  correct  obseiTation  on  the  frailties 
of  homan  life,  and  the  evaneacence  of  earthly  hopes 
and  prospects,  as  that  of  medicine.  How  neoesaa- 
ry  Boever  it  may  he  that  the  medical  practitioner 
sliould,  in  the  discharge  of  hia  arduous  and  reapon- 
nhUy  duties,  display  at  all  times  an  indomitahle 
fortitude,  there  are  few  of  the  profession  who  have 
not,  on  some  occasions,  been  constrained  to  respond 
to  the  calls  of  sympathy  and  "  weep  with  them 
that  weep."  Lessons  of  mortality  appear  in  almost 
ev<Ty  case  (or  which  he  is  called  to  minister,  and 
in  i't  does  he  behold  that  hand  from  the  stroke  of 
which  he  himself  can  claim  no  exemption.  With 
what  painful  anxiety  does  he  behold  the  wasting 
progress  of  disease,  setting  at  defiance  all  his  soli- 
citude and  skill ;  and  when  nature  has  proclaimed 
tb(>  9CB\t  of  destiny  against  him, — that  a  higher  than 
an  earthly  power  has  rendered  the  combination  of 
all  his  resources  futile  and  unavailing, — kw  can 
estimate  the  unexpressed  sorrow  that  wrings  bis 
h^art. 

It  was  one  morning  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  just  as  I  was  preparing  to  visit  the  wards, 
that  I  was  waited  on  by  a  poor  woman,  whose  eld- 
esir  '^hild  had,  but  a  few  months  before,  been  suc- 
ces-fully  treated  under  my  care  for  an  afiection  of 
the  spine.  She  was  a  widow,  and  appeared  to 
hive  seen  better  dtyb.  She  brdught  with  her  a 
child,  about  four  years  of  age,  laboring  under  a 
severe  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  I  told 
her  of  the  Eye  Infirmary,  and  that  to  admit  her 
child  as  an  hotpital  patient  would  be  outstepping 
the  line  of  my  duty.  This  did  not  settle  the  mat- 
ter however.  She  pleaded  for  her  admission ;  but 
I  was  determined  not  to  move  a  jot  beyond  the 
rule  A  of  the  institution.  I  proposed  to  give  her  a 
note  to  the  surgeon  of  the  Eye  Infirmary  recom- 
in(.'nding  her  child  to  his  special  attention  ;  but  it 
waei  vain.  I  was  assailed  with  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
to!  I  over  and  over  again  of  the  skill  I  had  display- 
ed in  the  cure  of  her  eldest  child,  so  that,  moved 
by  the  poor  woman's  distress,  and  doubtless  a  lit- 
tU'  by  her  flattery,  I  resolved  to  stretch  a  point  for 
oner  and  place  her  on  my  llaL 

On  examining  the  eyes,  I  found  that  too  much 
time  had  ahready  been  lost.    The  eyeballs  and 
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membranous  linings  of  the  eyelids  were  of  a  dusky 
red  color ;  the  vessels  of  the  eyes  were  turgid  and 
prominent ;  the  whole  of  the  cornea  was  of  a  dusky 
color  and    appeared  interspersed   all  over  with 
small  white  specks ;  and  there  was  an  immense 
discharge  of  thin  pus.    Every  now  and  then  a  vivid 
pain  shot  through  the  eyeballs  which  caused  the 
poor  little  suflferer  to  wince  in  agony.    To  the 
question, "  Can  you  see  me,  my  dear,"  she  replied, 
•'  A  little,  sir."    To  the  mother  I  said,  '*  How 
long  is  it,  madam,  since  her  eyes  became  ill  1  ** 
"Upward  of  six  weeka,  sir."    *' And  why  did 
you  not  spply  sooner?"    "  Oh,  your  honor,  I  was 
told  to  poultice  them  with  loaf  bread  and  butter- 
milk, and  they  would  soon  be  well ;  but  now,  sir, 
I  fear  they  will  never  get  well."     A   few  such 
questions  and  observations  passed,  while  the  poor 
woman,  unable  to  repress  the  emotions  of  a  mo- 
ther's heart,  wept  bitterly  for  her  "  lovely  Lucy," 
as  she  endearingly  called  her.    And  abe  was  really 
a  lovely, aweet  child.    Her  hair  was  a  deep  yellow 
and  hung  in  loose  tresses  over  her  broad  shoulders ; 
her  cheat  and  neck  would  have  been  a  worthy  sub- 
ject for  the  pencil  of  a  Raphael.    In  short  her  whole 
figure  was  one  of  exquisite  symmetry  and  propor- 
tion ;  and  then  her  countenance,  marred  as  it  was 
by  a  green  bandage  across  her  eyes,  wore  the  deep- 
est expression  of  childish  innocence  and  intelli- 
gence.    Seeing,  that  if  a  cure  was  to  be  attempted 
at   iUl,  a  speedy  application   was    necessary,   I 
ordered  leeches  and  blisters  behind  the  ears  :  pre- 
scribed an  astringent  wash  to  be  used  frequently, 
together  with  some  cooling  medicine ;  and  as  she 
was  to  remain  under  the  care  of  her  mother,  I  gave 
directions  that  she  should  be  brought  to  me  every 
morning  and  evening,  so  that  I  might  with  my 
own  hands  apply  an  ii^ction  containing  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

These  active  measures  seemed  to  have  an  excel- 
lent effect  and  for  several  daya  kept  the  disease 
at  bay,  so  that  I  began  to  entertain  some  hope  of 
ultimately  effecting  a  cure.  I  soon  became  deeply 
interested  in  my  little  patient.  She  was  really  a 
aweet  child ;  so  tractable,  so  patient,  and  withal  so 
fond  of  me,  that,  do  what  I  would,  a  murmur  or 
complaint  never  would  escape  her.  And  often, 
when  about  to  strip  off  the  bandage,  she  would  say 
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to  me,  "  Now,  doctor,  if  you  hart  me  I  wont  cry." 
The  influence  which  the  innocence  and  artleBBneM 
of  infancy  can  wield  over  the  aflectiona  of  ma- 
turer  years,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  For  my  own 
part*  I  confess  the  fate  of  poor  little  Lucy  become 
to  me  an  object  of  deep  solicitude  and  I  would 
have  given  the  world  to  be  able  to  cure  her.  It  is 
true  the  withering  hand  of  misfortune  had  never 
blunted  the  susceptibilities  and  sympathies  of  my 
heart.  But  what  of  that,  supposing  the  evil  days 
had  come  and  the  storms  of  subsequent  years  had 
ravaged  my  bosom,  still  a  chord  remained 
which  would  have  vibrated  to  every  pang  of  my 
little  patient.  Her  mother  told  me  that  she  looked 
forward  to  her  coming  to  have  her  eyes  dressed  with 
joyfulness,  and  if  fretful,  it  was  always  sufficient  to 
quiet  her  to  tell  her  that  her  doctor  would  not  love 
her  if  she  cried  or  was  naughty.  With  the  most 
tranquil  submission  she  would  sit,  with  her  little, 
bands  clasped  together  in  her  lap,  whilst  I  cleared 
away  the  discharge  from  her  eyes,  and  threw  in  the 
injection  which,  although  it  gave  her  a  momentary 
pain,  was  soon  followed  by  relief;  and  then  she 
wauld  gently  raise  up  the  eyelids  with  her  little  fin- 
gers and  with  an  engaging  little  smile  say,  **  I 
see  you.  Doctor.''  It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe 
the  delight  with  which  I  heard  this  simple  announce- 
ment for  several  days.  And  although  the  opinion 
of  the  visiting  physicians  was,  from  the  beginning, 
highly  discouraging,  still  I  hoped  against  hope. 
But  the  baselessness  of  my  hopes  was  soon  to  ap- 
pear. One  morning,  on  fetching  her  to  me,  her 
mother  said  she  feared  her  dear  Lucy  had  got  cold 
in  her  eyas,  for  she  had  passed  a  very  restless  night 
and  had  often  screamed  out  with  the  pain  that  shot 
through  them.  This  looked  ominous ;  I  felt  as  if 
electrified.  But  fortunately  at  this  moment  the 
visiting  surgeon  made  his  call  and  I  felt  my  mind 
in  some  measure  relieved  ;  but  my  suspicions  were 
confirmed  by  his  opinion.  With  a  careful  hand  he 
stripped  off  the  bandage  containing  a  small  cold 
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poultice,  and  on  his  gently  pressing  the  eyelids  with 
his  fingers  ^saw,  with  inexpressible  sorrow,  that 
alUmy  anxiety  and  care  had  (ailed.  Rapid  ulcera- 
tion had  taken  place  ;  the  crystalline  lenses  of  both 
eyeB  escaped  with  the  gush  of  matter  and  the, 
dear  little  child  was  blind.  The  injured  organs 
sunk  in  and  she  was  in  a  measure  freed  from 
pain,  but  for  ever  denied  the  blessing  and  pleasure 
of  looking  on  the  fair  scenery  of  nature  again.  My 
throst  swelled  and  I  think  I  dropped  a  tear.  A 
sterner  disposition  might  have  condenmed  it — 
called  it  weakness ;  but  I  could  not  help  it.  In 
melancholy  silence  and  with  a  trembling  hand  I 
proceeded  to  dress  her,  and  with  painful  regret 
waited  to  hear  what  the  poor  child  would  say. 
Like  a  ray  of  sunbeam  did  the  accustomed  smiU'. 
pass  over  her  sweet  features ;  her  fingers  were  ap- 
plied to  the  eyelids ;  she  turned  toward  me,  and 
paused  for  a  moment.  The  artless  smile  vanished  ; 
and,  in  a  subdued  and  plaintive  tone,  she  said,  "  J 
can't  see  you,  doctor;"  but  instantly  resuming  her 
wonted  cheerfulness,  she  rejoined,  "  but  I  shall  see 
you  to-mortow."  The  poor  mother  was  standin^^ 
by,  and  though  she  comprehended  the  worst,  she 
spoke  not  a  word  ;  still  the  quivering  lip  and  flush- 
ed countenance  allowed  the  complainings  of  a  heart 
filled  with  bitterness.  The  visiting  surgeon  turned 
to  her,  endeavored  to  explain  the  circumstanci', 
and  having  oflTered  her  a  few  words  of  consolation, 
made  his  bow.  A  few  more  visits  rendered  medi- 
cal aid  unnecessary  to  poor  Lucy's  eyes,  as  they 
healed  up  in  a  short  time.  She  still  appeared 
very  happy  and  cheerful,  and  the  last  words  I 
ever  heard  her  speak  I  may  not  soon  forget.  Ht  r 
mother,  taking  her  up  in  her  arms  to  carry  her 
home  from  the  hospital  for  the  last  time,  sobbt- d 
out,  "  you  can't  see  the  doctor  now,  my  dear ;" 
to  which  the  sweet  child  replied,  "  But  I  shall  sec 
him  to-morrow,  ma'am."  Then  turning  toward 
me  she  continued,  "  W(^nt  I,  sir  7  wont  I  see  you 
to-morrow  7" 
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THE    HOME    OF    MY    FATHERS. 


BT  8.    B.    POSTER. 


Swsar  hoiM  of  my  fath«n,  I  remmnlwr  tbM  yett 
Though  io  far  diatant  climM  my  weary  ftet  roam, 

The  joyi  and  the  pleaiure  I  ne'er  can  forget 
That  doatered  around  my  own  honored  home. 

I  remember  the  forest  where  the  wild  flowen  grew, 
And  the  streamlet  whoao  waters  did  gurgle  and  foam 

A>  with  murmuring  music  they  gracefully  threw 
A  charm  and  a  spell  round  my  dear  native  home. 

I  think  of  the  elm-tree,  that  stood  by  the  door. 
Thai  elm  tree  so  aged,  mojestio  and  lone, 


Meath  Its  wide  spreading  branches  Tto  gambolled  of  yore. 
When  a  gladsome  young  child  at  my  own  happy  bomfr. 

That  simple  plain  cottoge  returns  to  my  mind 
When  gazing  on  temple  and  palace  and  domej 

And  memory  reverts  to  yenn  far  boiiind, 
To  the  scenes  of  that  humble  but  dear  cottage  home. 

But  now  the  rank  gross  grows  over  the  graves 
or  friends  and  compnnions  whoge  Iocs  I  bemoan, 

And  the  clenr  gushing  streoms  tbeir  burial-place  laves, 
Oh  1  changer*  is  the  scene  around  my  own  loved  home  • 
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ft«l    -    ing:  fVa   U/     del   mi     # 
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f)^     tei       da  wd      0        tor. 
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•KOOHD  TBRflS. 

Wbeo  thp  WRT7  strMm  ii  ilMhiDf 
hi  tiw  flUvw  moonUf  ht*s  baamiof , 
And  thou  tby  poke  Mt  hasMng, 
In  R  tender  memery'a  dieeming ; 
And  when  the  breeze  at  veiper, 
Upon  thy  oheok  is  playing  ; 
*Tit  «y  breath  that  come*  to  wbiapei 
Kind  Aonghls  I  wonld  be  nying . 
FkattI  del  mio  oor^  Frateldelnlo 
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BOOKS    OF    THE    MONTH. 


Vttnama  or  thi  Natvkal  HitroRT  op  Cekatioii.— 
.Ytfw  Yirrk,    Wiley  and  Putnam. 

W«  ngnt  tlie  publkathio  of  tbii  ▼•lam*  and  anfcar  our 
protMt  agaiost  tba  Mphiury  of  iti  nasoningt  and  th«  fiiliaoy 
of  its  eonciutioD*.  The  author**  name  and  nation  are  *'  cast 
discreetly  into  sbade/*  but  ftom  internal  evidence  we  tni- 
pect  It  u  a  reprint  from  Bng land.  Whether  the  author  was 
too  modest  or  too  prudent  to  give  it  a  paternity  It  a  qumiion 
of  littie  roouient.  He  has  doubtless  had  reasons,  good  and 
sufficient  in  his  ettimatiou,  for  loaviDgibo  work  to  stand  or 
full  by  Its  own  mariu.  Jt  may  be  considered  as  formed  of 
two  parts— one  devoted  to  sciontiHc  narrative  and  descrip- 
tion, tiie  othet  murv  purely  siieeulativa.  Tlie  first  part  is 
little  more  than  a  synupsis  ul'  |,'«oiugieal  tacts,  the  substance 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  rarious  eminent 
geologists ;  and  a  connected  view  of  the  material  creation, 
essentially  the  same  may  be  found  in  Bharon  'rnmer*s  Sacred 
History.  Bo  fur  as  the  first  part  of  the  work  is  concerned  the 
author  has  been  suct^ssful  in  populariznig  the  subject  and 
bringing  it  witnio  the  reach  of  the  uuscientitic,  but  no  new 
facts  are  given,  nor  any  new  deductions— we  mean  utctftarf 
deductions^ from  establulied  facts. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  boldly  speculative.    The 
author's  hypothesis    is,  that  creation  lias  been    r^larly 
progressive  in  fuldlmeot  of  one  original,  universal  law— or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  suooeasion  of  forms  and  organiza- 
tions has  been  the  result,  not  of  creative  energy  immediately 
exerted  but  of  one  primordial  law,  or  set  of  principles,  im- 
pressed upon  matter  frum  the  beginning  and  developing  it- 
self in  the  lapse  of  time  by  its  inherent  energies  and  by  the 
successive  presentation  of  new  conditions  tu  wliich  those 
energies  were  or  would  have  been  apptioable  from  the  first, 
if  the  field  tor  iheir  operation  had  existed.    For  instance,  , 
the  author  contends  that  the  creation  of  this  earth  was  not 
a  result  of  creative  power  exerted  directly  for  tlmt  purpose, 
but  of  lavrs  originally  imposed  on  the  primordial  form  of 
matter;  that  by  the  operation  of  these  laws  a  portion  of 
that  matter  should  become  a  sun— that  this  sun  should,  in  a 
farther  lapse  of  time,  but  by  the  operations  of  the  same 
causes,  throw  nfiT  an  earth — that  the  earth  should  produce 
organic  existence  in  very  low  and  imperfect   condtllons, 
which  shuuld  in  time,  and  by  the  operation  of  tlie  same 
primordial  law,  produce  existence  of  more  advanced  organi- 
sation ;   and  so,  by  a  sucoemion  of  stages  or  processes,  ex- 
istences should  be  produced  such  as  those  by  which  the 
earth  is  now  ttccupied.    The  inevitable  conclusions  from 
such  a  theory  are  that  higher  conditions  of  existence  may  be 
evolved  hereatler,  and  this  without  refbrance  to  progrem  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  but   by  the  progressive  opemtion 
of  physical  causes,  existing  thousands  of  years  ago  but  to 
be  developed  in  ages  yet  to  come ;  and  that  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  discover  the  original  or  simple  elements  of  life,  and 
tberafore  to  produce  life  by  artificially  bringing  these  origi- 
nal elements  into  tlie  combination  or  condition  wUch  indu- 
ces Titality. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  argue  hypotbetically ;  hat  if  the  argu- 
ment is  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  elaborating,  the  hypothe- 
sis should  have  something  of  analogy  and  probability  on  its 
side.  Unfortunately  for  our  author,  his  hypothesis  not  only 
lucks  these  two  essential  qoalifications,  but  is  at  direct  va- 
riance with  them  ;  and  is  at  war  with  our  reeeived  and  esta- 
blished system  of  moral  philueophy.  There  is  no  analogy 
between  the  natural  world  and  tpirituai  realities,  and  the 
same  forms  of  reasoning  cannot  he  indiscriminately  applied 
to  both.  Nor  is  there  any  propriety  in  aiguing  of  mind  up- 
on an  bypotbeels^a  grataitoue  supposition— which  even  in 
relation  to  matter,  instead  of  being  probable  most,  irrespec- 
tive of  nvelaiion,  be  placed  in  the  eategory  of  bare  pomi- 
iiilities.    And  more  than  this,  tht  whole  theory  is  diieetly 
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contfftdfoted  by  the  intelligible  and  epeeifle  record  «//ceU 
given  in  the  inspired  history  of  the  erealien— an  authority 
which  we  most  be  permitted  to  aeeonot  of  greater  weight 
than  the  idle  and  mischievous  specuiationa  of  the  anonymuue 
author  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  whole  of  the  writer's  rewoaiog  leads  Moesaarily,  in- 
evitably to  maUnalitm,  and  the  work  is  only  a  plausible 
argument  for  that  absurdity;  be  would  fitin  overturn  revela- 
tion, annihilate  tmniortolity  and  reduce  our  ioteliectUBi  ■  nd 
moral  being,  with  all  lis  opemtions,  to  a  level  with  the  c«.  m- 
pulsory  movements  of  blind  matter,  making  the  soul  nulling 
better  than  "the  mere  quicksilver  pfaiting  behind  alu<»i(ir>g- 
glass,**  whose  •only  office  is  to  throw  back  the  images  i<:ts- 
siveiy  veceived  from  the  worU  of  sensation !— only  nolier 
than  the  steam-engine  i»ecause  mure  useful  from  iu  apptf  a- 
tloo  to  a  greater  variety  of  porpoeei. 

BaWT   lOKATIVa  AMD  BIS  FutBT  CoMPAinoNfl.     By  tim 
Rev.  Dr.  Pise.    /f^wYork,    Edward  Dunigan. 
No  one  can  deny  that  Ignatius  of  Loyola  possessed  m* ny 
of  the  requisites  of  true  greatness  and  to  some  of  bi«  •••st 
companions  the  same  qualifications  may  be  awarded.  V\  !;e- 
ther  these  qualities   and  the  infloeoce  resulting  frum  il)«ir 
possession,  were  beneficiully  exerted,  or  otherwise,  will  re- 
main a  controverted  point  so  long  as  the  ProteAantand  V» ;  al 
chnrcbes  co-exist.    The  origioaton  of  the  order  of  Jet  mU 
were  devoted  servanto  of  the  Cutholie  chureh,  and  their  m>c- 
cemors  have  certainly  not  been  behind  them  in  their  fen'  y. 
There  may  be  some  force  in  Dr.  Pise's  assertion  thattb«  dis- 
like of  protestaats  generally  to  the  Jesuits  resulted  from  the 
fidelity  of  the  latter  to  their  principles  and  their  succea.  in 
making  eon  veru  to  Rome.    But  this  Is  not  the  whole  oi  tae 
truth.    Tim  Protestant  church  to  this  day  honors  the  mct.o- 
ry  of  many  distinguislied,  fiiithfol  asid  nalous  men  v  lo 
lived  and  died  in  the  Catholic  fiuth.    Thomas  k  Keinpis  i  ud 
others  might  be  mentioned  in  proof,  and  she  tlieieby  pre-,  es 
that  she  can  finely  acknowledge  piety  and  worth  thou:;h 
there  be  difRirence  of  sentiment.     But  that  whieh  has  rtn- 
dered  the  Jesuits  obnoxious  to  the  distrust  and  dread,  an-'  in 
a  qualified  sense,  the  "  hatred  **  of  the  Protestant  wortt! .  is 
not  their  adhesion  to  the  religioiu  tenets  of  tlieir  chuich, 
but  that  they  have  adopted  and  acted,  to  an  alarming  exit,  it, 
on  a'principle  fatal  to  all  social  welfare  and  religious  lib(>ny, 
that  the  means  sanctified  the  end  ;  and  that  they  sough:  ay 
any  and  every  means — the  rack,  the  dungeon  or  the  swt.rd, 
— to  make  praeelytes  to  their  faith.    Every  thing  was  ftu<  ri- 
flced  to  this  dominant  aim.    Plighted  faith  was  broken.  Oie 
charities  of  life  disn^rded  by  them  and  they  excited  t  r»t 
distrust  and  then  hatred. 

Very  differently  does  Dr.  Pise  speak  in  the  volume  bef  re 
tu  of  Loyola  and  his  companion,  around  whoee  lifu  be  i.as 
thrown  a  halo  of  moral  besuty,  sanctity  and  devotion  to  tae 
world's  welfare,  that  makes  us  wonder  whether  Igoai- us 
and  his  companions  were  of  earth  or  heaven.  He  has  U.  sn 
aided  in  bis  task  by  abundant  sources  of  information,  gr^  at 
learning  and  research,  and  a  graphic,  pleasing  and  vigurcus 
style.  He  takes  high  ground  too  for  his  church,  asseru  l.ar 
prerogatives,  without  hesitation  and  spurns  conceali|||tiL 
We  doubt  not  the  work  will  be  popular  with  the  Catholic 
community  and  it  is  worth  reading  by  all  parties— were  it 
only  to  see  how  much  can  be  said  by  a  skilful  writer  in 
favor  of  an  order  of  men  whose  machinations  have  caused 
tlieir  expulsion  fh>m  nearly evwy •Protestant  country.  Tiie 
book  is  beauUIIUly  printed  and  got  up. 

WoMAM  m  THS  NiRKTBiirrB  Cbntitrt,  by  B.  Margaret 
'Fuller,  formerly  associated  wKh  Mr.  Emerson  in  the  conduct 
of  the  "  Dhil,*'  will  shortly  be  published  by  Greely  and 
McElrath,  in  a  neat  13mo  ot  three  hoadied  pages. 


•  •  •  • 
•    •  • 
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**  Spirit,  who  wa Ant  me  wlMiv^r  I  wfll, 

And  tcMt,  with  finer  eyai,  what  infiiBtf  ia«» 

Reelinff  all  l«vely  tnitb, 

WiHitlM  w<ie  health  of  ewriasting  yovth, 

Beyond  the  moles  of  bifoiry'**  tick  eye, 

Or  the  blind  feel  of  (kite  phtioeophy— 

O  Bpifit,  O  Mum  of  mtoe, 

Frank,  and  quiok-dimplcd  to  all  aocial  glee, 

Aod  yet  most  tylvan  of  the  earnett  Nine — 

O  take  me  now,  and  let  mo  stand 

On  some  taoh  lovely  lend, 

Where  I  ma?  feel  me  as  I  please, 

In  dells  among  the  tieos.** 


)£ 


III  Tery  ancient  times  there  dv^lt,  among  the 
Phrygian  hills,  an  old  shepherd  and  ahepherdees, 
named  Mygdomue  and  Ariaba.  From  youth  they 
had  tended  flocks  and  herds  on  the  Idean  moan- 
tains.  Their  only  child,  a  blooming  boy  of  six 
yearst  had  been  killed  by  falling  from  a  precipice. 
Ariaba's  heart  overflowed  with  maternal  instinct 
which  she  yearned  inexpressibly  to  lavish  on  some 
object ;  bat  tboagh  tkey  laid  many  ofieringa  on  the 
aUarsof  the  gods,  with  fervent  supplications,  there 
came  to  th^ln  no  other  child. 

Thus  years  passed  in  loneliness,  antil  one  day, 
when  Mygdomus  sesrched  for  his  scattered  flock 
among  the  hills,  he  found  a  babe  sleeping  nnder  the 
shadow  of  a  plane  tree .  The  grass  bore  no  marks  of 
footsteps,  and  how  long  he  had  lain  there  it  was  un- 
possiUe  to  conjecture.  The  shepherd  shouted  aloud, 
but  heard  only  echoes  in  the  solitude  of  the  moun- 
tains. He  took  the  child  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and 
VOL.  nu — ^110.  IV. 


conveyed  it  to  Arisba,  who  received  it  gladly,  as 
an  answer  to  her  prayers.  They  nurtured  him 
with  goat's  milk,  and  brought  him  up  among  the 
breezes  of  the  hills,  and  the  boy  grew  in  strength 
and  beauty.  Arisba  cherished  him  with  exceeding 
love,  but  still  her  heart  was  not  quite  satisfied. 

*'If  he  had  but  a  sister  to  play  with  him,"  said 
she,  **  it  would  be  so  pleasant  here  under  the  trees." 

The  boy  was  three  years  old,  and  beautiiul  as  a 
morning  in  spring,  when  his  foster-parents  carried 
him  down  to  the  plains,  to  a  great  festival  of  Bac- 
chus, held  during  the  vintage.  It  was  a  scene  of 
riot  and  confusion  ^  but  the  shepherd  loved  thus  to 
vary  the  loneliness  of  his  mountain  life,  and  Arislia 
fondly  desired  to  show  her  handsome  boy,  with  his 
profusion  of  dark  glossy  curls  bound  in  a  fillet  of 
ivy  and  grape  leaves.  Her  pride  was  abimdantly 
satisfied;    for  everywhere  among  the  crowd  the 

child  attracted  attention.    When  the  story  was 
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told  of  his  being  found  in  the  mountain  forest,  the 
women  said  he  must  have  been  born  of  Apollo  and 
Aurora^  for  only  they  could  produce  such  beauty. 
This  gossip  reached  the  ears  of  an  old  woman,  who 
came  hobbling. on  her  crutch,  to  look  at  the  infant 

prodigy. 

«  By  the  Adorable!  he  i»a  handsome  boy,"  said 
she ;  **  but  come  with  me,  and  I  too  will  show  you 
something  for  the  Mother  of  Love  to  smile  upon.*' 

She  led  the  way  to  her  daughter,  who,  seated 
under  a  tree,  apart  from  the  multitude,  tended  a 
sleeping  babe. 

<*Bythe  honey  sweet!  isn*t  $he  pretty,  too?'' 
exclaimed  the  old  woman,  pointing  to  the  lovely 
infant,  whose  rosy  lips  were  slowly  moving,  as  if 
she  suckled  in  her  dreams.  "  My  son,  who  hunts 
among  the  hills,  found  her  on  the  banks  of  the  Ce- 
brenus,  with  one  little  foot  dipped  in  the  stream. 
Methinks  the  good  Mountain  Mother  scatters  chil- 
dren on  our  Phrygian  hills,  as  abundant  as  the  hy- 
acinths." 

"  Then  she  is  not  your  own? "  eagerly  inquired 
Arisba. 

*'  No ;  'and,  pretty  as  she  is,  I  do  not  want  her, 
for  I  have  ten.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  One  must  not 
leave  babes  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts." 

"  Oh,  give  her  to  me,"  cried  Arisba :  «*  My  boy 
so  needs  a  playmate." 

The  transfer  was  readily  made  ;  and  the  child- 
loving  matron,  rejoicing  in  her- new  treasure,  soon 
after  left  the  revellers,  and  slowly  wended  her  way 
back  to  the  silent  hills. 

A  cradle  of  bark  and  lichen,  suspended  between 
two  young  olive  trees,  held  the  babe,  while  Arisba, 
seated  on  a  rock,  sung  as  she  plied  the  distaff.  The 
boy  at  her  side  built  small  altars  of  stones,  or  lay  at 
full  length  on  the  grass,  listening  to  the  gurgling 
brook,  or  watching  the  shadows  at  their  play. 
Thus  peacefully  grew  these  little  ones,  amid  all 
harmonies  of  sight  and  sound  ;  and  the  undisturb- 
ed beauty  of  nature,  like  a  pervading  soul,  fashion- 
ed their  outward  growth  into  foir  proportions  and 
a  gliding  grace. 

For  a  long  time,  they  had  no  names.  They  were 
like  unrecorded  wild  flowers,  known  at  sight,  on 
which  the  heart  heaps  all  sweet  epithets.  Their 
foster-parents  spoke  of  them  to  strangers  as  the 
forest-found,  and  the  river-child.  A  lovelier  pic- 
ture could  not  be  imagined,  than  these  fair  children, 
wreathing  their  favorite  kid  with  garlands,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  trees,  or  splashing  about,  like  in- 
fant Naiades,  m  the  mountain  brook.  On  the  hill 
side,  near  their  rustic  home,  was  a  goat's  head  and 
horns,  bleached  by  sun  and  winds.  It  had  been 
placed  on  a  pole  to  scare  the  crows ;  and  as  it 
stood  there  many  a  year,  the  myrtle  had  grown 
round  it,  and  the  clematis  wreathed  it  with  flowery 
festoons,  like  the  architectural  ornaments  of  a  tem- 
ple. A  thnieli  had  built  her  nest  between  the  horns ; 


and  a  little  rill  guahed  from  the  rock,  in  a  cleft  of 
which  the  pole  was  fastened.  Here  the  boy  loved 
to  scoop  up  water  for  his  little  playmate  to  drink 
from  his  hand ;  and  as  they  stood  thus  under  the 
vines  they  seemed  like  children  of  the  gods.  But 
the  most  beautiful  sight  was  to  see  them  kneeling 
hand  In  hand  before  the  altar  of  Cybele,  in  the 
grove,  with  wreaths  about  their  heads  and  gar- 
lands in  their  hands,  while  the  setting  sun  sprinkled 
gold  among  the  diadow-foliage  on  the  pure  white 
marble.  Always  they  were  together.  When  the 
boy  was  strong  enough  to  bend  a  bow,  the  girl  ran 
ever  by  his  side  to  carry  his  arrows ;  and  then  she 
had  a  smaller  arrow  for  herself,  with  which  she 
would  shoot  the  flowers  from  their  stems  as  skilful- 
ly  as  Cupid  himself. 

As  they  grew  older,  they  came  under  the  law  of 
utility ;  but  this  likewise  received  a  poetic  charm 
from  their  free  and  simple  mode  of  life.  While  the 
lad  tended  the  flocks,  the  maiden  sat  on  a  rock  at 
his  feet,  spinning  busily  while  she  sang  summer 
melodies  to  the  warblings  of  his  flute.  Sometimes, 
when  each  tended  flocks  on  separate  hills,  they 
relieved  the  weary  hours  by  love-messages  sent 
through  the  air  on  the  wings  of  music.  Her  Lydi- 
an  pipe  wakened  the  echoes  with  its  shrill',  clear, 
bright  tones ;  and  his  Phrygian  flute  answered  with 
sweet  gravity,  taking  its  rest  in  plaintive  cadences. 
Sometimes  they  jested  sportively  with  each  other, 
asking  mischievous  questions  in  fragments  of  musi- 
cal phrases,  the  language  of  which  could  be  inter- 
preted only  by  themselves.  But.  more  frequently 
they  spoke  to  each  other  deeper  things  than  either 
of  them  comprehended ;  struggling  aspiratioos 
towards  the  infinite,  rising  and  lowering  like 
tongues  of  flame;  heart- yearnings ;  half  uttered 
impassioned  prophecies  of  emotions  not  yet  bom  ; 
and  the  wailing  voice  of  sorrows  as  yet  un- 
known. 

In  the  maiden  especially  was  the  vague  but  in- 
tense expression  of  music  observable.  In  fact,  her 
whole  being  was  vivacious  and  impressible  in  the 
extreme ;  and  so  transparent  were  her  senses,  that 
the  separation  between  earthly  and  spiritual  exist- 
ence seemed  to  be  of  the  thinnest  and  clearest 
crystal.  All  noises  were  louder  to  her  than  to 
others,  and  images  invisible  to  them  were  often 
painted  before  her  on  the  air,  with  a  most  perfect 
distinctness  of  outline  and  brilliancy  of  coloring. 
This  kind  of  spirit-life  was  indicated  in  her  face  and 
form.  Her  exquisitely  beautiful  countenance  was 
remarkably  lucid,  and  her  deep  blue  eyes,  shaded 
with  very  long  dark  fringes,  had  an  intense  Lrr.res- 
sion,  as  if  some  spirit  from  the  inner  shrine  looked 
through  them.  Her  voice  was  wonderfully  full  of 
melodious  inflexions,  but  even  in  its  happiest  utter- 
ance had  a  constant  tendency  to  slide  into  sad 
modulationa  The  outline  of  her  slight  figure 
swayed  gracefully  to  every  motion,  like  a  young 
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birch  tree  to  the  bieath  of  gentle  winds ;  and  its 
aodolatioDS  might  easily  suggest  the  idea  of  beauty 
born  of  the  waves. 

Her  companion  had  the  perfection  of  phymcal 
beauty.  A  figure  slender  but  vigorous ;  a  free,  proud 
carriage  of  the  head,  glowing  complexion ;  spark- 
ling ejea,  voluptuous  mouth,  and  a  pervading  ex- 
pression of  8elf>aatisfacUon  and  joy  in  his  own 
existence.  A  nature  thus  strong  and  ardent  of 
course  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  her 
higher  but  more  ethereal  and  eosceptible  life. 
Then,  too,  the  constant  communion  of  glances  and 
sounds,  and  the  subtle  influence  of  atmosphere  and 
scenery,  had  so  intertwined  their  souls,  that  emo- 
tions in  the  stronger  were  felt  by  the  weaker,  in 
vibrations  audible  as  a  voice.  Near  or  distant,  the 
maiden  felt  whether  her  companion's  mood  were 
gay  or  sad ;  and  she  divined  his  thoughts  with  a 
clearness  that  sometimes  made  him  more  than  half 
afraid. 

Of  course  they  loved  each  other  long  before 
they  knew  what  love  was ;  and  with  them  inno- 
cence had  no  need  of  virtue.  Placed  in  outward 
circumstances  so  harmonious  with  nature,  they 
were  drawn  toward  each  other  by  an  attraction  as 
pure  and  unconscious  as  the  flowers.  They  had 
no  secrets  from  their  good  fuster-motherf  and  she, 
being  reverent  towards  the  gods,  told  them  that 
their  union  must  be  preceded  by  ofieriogs  to  Juno 
and  solemnized  by  mutual  promises.  She  made  a 
marriage  feast  for  them,  in  her  humble  way,  and 
crowned  the  doorposts  with  garlands-  Life  passed 
biissfoUy  there,  in  the  bosom  of  the  deeply  wooded 
hills.  Two  souls  that  are  suflicient  to  each  other ; 
sentiments,  afiections,  passions,  thoughts,  all  blend- 
ing in  love's  harmony,  are  earth's  most  perfect 
medium  of  heaven.  Through  them  the  angels 
come  and  go  continually,  on  missions  of  love  to  all 
the  lower  forms  of  creation.  It  is  the  halo  of  these 
heavenly  visitors  that  veils  the  earth  in  such  a 
golden  glory  and  makes  every  little  flower  smile 
its  l^essing  upon  lovers.  And  these  innocent  ones 
were  in  sucfi  harmony  with  nature  in  her  peaceful 
spring  time !  The  young  kids,  browsing  on  the 
almond  blossoms,  stopped  and  listened  to  their 
flutes,  and  came  ever  nearer  till  they  looked  in  the 
eyes  of  the  wedded  ones.  And  when  the  sweet 
sounds  died  away  into  silence,  the  birds  took  up  the 
strain  and  sang  their  salutation  to  the  marriage- 
principle  of  the  universe. 

Thus  months  passed  on,  and  neither  heart  felt 
an  unsatisfied  want.  They  were  known  to  each 
other  by  many  endearing  names,  but  the  foster- 
parents  usually  called  them  Cory  thus  and  CBoone. 
These  names  were  everywhere  cut  into  the  rocks, 
and  carved  upon  the  trees.  Sometimes,  the  child- 
like girl  would  ask,  nothing  doubting  of  the  an- 
swer, '*  Will  you  love  me  thus  when  I  am  as  old 
as  our  good  Arisba?"      And  he  would  twine 


flowers  in  the  rich  braids  of  her  golden  hair  as  he 
fondly  answered,  **  May  the  Scamander  flow  back 
to  its  source,  if  ever  I  cease  to  love  my  CEnone." 
That  there  were  other  passions  in  the  world  than 
love,  they  neither  of  them  dreamed.  But  one 
day  Corythus  went  down  into  the  plains  in  search 
of  a  milk-white  bull  that  had  strayed  from  the 
herd.  He  was  returning  with  the  animal,  when 
he  encountered  a  troop  of  hunters  firom  the  city 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  tramp  of  their 
horses  and  the  glitter  of  their  spears  fiightened  the 
bull,  and  h^  plunged  madly  into  the  waves  of  the 
Scamander.  The  uncommon  beauty  of  the  power- 
ful beast,  and  his  fiery  strength,  attracted  attention. 
Some  of  the  hunters  dismounted  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing him  out  of  the  river,  and  with  many  praises, 
inquired  to  whom  he  belonged.  The  shepherd 
answered  their  questions  with  a  graceful  difiidence 
that  drew  some  admiration  upon  himself  As  the 
troop  rode  away  he  heard  one  of  them  say,  *'  By 
Apollo's  quiver  I  that  magnificent  bull  must  be  the 
one  in  which  Jupiter  disguised  himself  to  carry  off 
Europa." 

**  Yes,"  replied  another ,    «  and  that  handsome 
rasiic  migbt  be  Ganymede  in  disguise." 

A  glow  of  pleasure  mantled  the  cheeks  of  Cory- 
thusk  He  stood  for  a  moment  proudly  caressing 
ttie  neck  and  head  of  the  superb  animal,  and  gazed 
earnestly  after  the  hunters.  The  adventure  made 
a  strong  impression  on  his  mind ;  for  by  the  brazen 
helmets  and  shields,  richly  embossed  with  silver, 
he  rightly  conjectured  that  they  who  had  spoken 
thus  of  him  were  princes  of  Ilium.  •  From  that 
day  he  dressed  himself  more  carefully,  and  often 
looked  at  the  reflection  of  himself  in  the  mountain 
pool.  Instead  of  hastening  to  GSnone,  when  they 
had  by  any  chance  been  separated  for  a  few  hours, 
he  often  lingered  long,  to  gnzc  at  the  distant  towers 
of  Ilium,  glittering  in  the  setting  sun.  The  scene 
was  indeed  surpassingly  fair.  The  Scamander 
flowed  silverly  through  a  verdant  valley  girdled  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  richly  wooded  mountains. 
Europe  and  Asia  smiled  at  each  other  across  the 
bright  waters  of  the  ^gean,  while  the  lovely  islands 
of  Imbros  and  Tenedos  slept  at  their  feet.  But  it 
was  not  the  beauty  of  the  scene  which  chiefly  at- 
tracted his  youthful  imagination.  The  spark  of 
ambition  had  fallen  into  his  breast,  and  his  shep- 
herd life  now  seemed  unmanly  and  dull.  (Enone 
soon  felt  this  ;  for  the  usually  quick  perception  of 
love  was  rendered  still  more  keen  by  her  peculiar 
impressibility  to  spiritual  influence.  For  the  first 
time,  in  her  innocent  and  happy  life,  came  con- 
scious sadness  without  a  defined  reason,  and  un- 
satisfied feelings  that  took  no  name.  She  gave 
out  the  whole  of  her  soul,  and  not  being  all  re- 
ceived, the  backward  stroke  of  lyiabsorbed  affec- 
tion struck  on  her  heart  with  mournful  echoes.  It 
made  her  uneasy,  she  knew  not  why,  to  hear 
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Corythns  talk  of  Uie  princes  of  Biam,  with  their 
dazzling  crestB  and  richly  embroidered  girdles.  It 
seemed  as  if  these  princes  somehow  or  other,  came 
between  her  and  her  love.  She  had  always  beeo 
remarkable  for  the  dreaming  power,  and  in  her 
present  state  of  mind  this  mysterious  gift  increased. 
Her  senses,  too,  became  more  acute.  A  nerve 
seemed  to-be  thrust  out  at  every  pore.  She  started 
at  the  slightest  sound  and  often,  when  others  saw 
nothing,  she  would  exclaim,  "  Look  at  that  beau- 
tiful bird,  with  feathers  like  the  rainbow  ! "  The 
kind  foster-mother  laid  all  these  things  to  her  heart 
Something  of  reverence,  tinged  with  fear,  mixed 
with  her  love  for  this  dear  child  of  her  adoption. 
She  'said  to  her  husband,  **  Perhaps  she  is  the 
daughter  of  Apollo,  and  he  will  endow  her  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  as  they  say  he  has  the  beau- 
tiful princess  Cassandra,  in  the  royal  halls  of 
Ilium." 

The  attention  of  Corythqs  was  quite  otherwise 
employed.  All  his  leisure  moments  were  spent  in 
making  clubs  and  arrows.  He  ofieq  went  down 
into  the  ]glaitli%  to  join  the  young  men  ia  wreaiUng 
matches,  rutining,  leaping,  throwing  of  quoiiB.  1& 
all  games  of  agility  or  strength,  he  soon  proved  his 
superiority  so  decidedly  that  they  ceased  to  excite 
him.  Then  he  joined  hunting  parties,  and  in 
contests  with  wild  beasts  he  signalized  himself  by 
such  extraordinary  boldness  and  skill,  that  in  all 
the  country  round  he  came  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Alexander,  or  the  Defender. 

The  echo  of  his  fame  flattered  the  pride  of  his 
foster-father,  who  often  predicted  for  him  a  career 
of  greatness ;  but  poor  (Enone  wept  at  these  pe- 
riods of  absence,  which  became  more  and  more 
frequent.  She  concealed  her  tears  from  him, 
however,  and  eagerly  seized  every  little  moment 
of  sunshine  to  renew  their  old  happiness.  But  of 
all  the  sad  tasks  of  poor  humanity  it  is  the  most 
sorrowful,  to  welcome  ghosts  of  those  living  joys 
that  once  embraced  us  with  the  warmest  welcome. 
To  an  earnest  and  passionate  nature  it  seems  al- 
most better  to  be  liatcd  than  to  be  less  beloved. 
(Enone  would  not  believe  tliat  the  sympathy  be- 
tween them  was  less  perfect  than  it  had  been  ;  but 
the  anxious  inquiry  and  the  struggling  hope  were 
gradually  weakening  her  delicate  frame ;  and  an 
event  occurred  which  completely  deranged  her 
nervous  organization.  One  day  they  had  both 
been  tending  flocks  on  the  hills  and  had  fallen 
asleep  in  the  shade  of  a  gigantic  oak.  When  they 
awoke  the  flock  had  wandered  away,  and  they 
went  in  search  of  them.  Twilight  drew  her  cloud- 
curtain  earlier  than  usual,  and  only  a  solitary  star 
was  here  and  there  visible.  Bewildered  by  the 
uncertain  light,  they  lost  their  way  and  were 
obliged  to  trust  to  the  sagacity  of  their  dog.  The 
sky,  through  th^  thickly*  interlacing  boughs  of 
gigantic  trees,  looked  down  upon  them  solemnly  ; 


bushes  here  and  there  started  forth,  like  spectral 
shadows,  across  their  path  ;  and  their  fiiithful  dog 
now  and  then  uttered  a  long  low  howl,  as  if  he 
felt  the  vicinity  of  some  evil  beast.  (Enone  was 
overcome  with  exceeding  fear.  The  wind  among 
the  trees  distresMd  her  with  its  wailing  song ;  and 
her  acnte  senses  detected  other  sounds  in  the  dis- 
tance, long  before  they  reached  the  ear  of  her 
companion.  **Ha!  what  is  that?"  she  exclaimed, 
clinging  more  closely  to  bis  arm. 
"  'Tis  only  the  evening  wind,"  he  replied. 
*'  Doa*t  you  hear  it  7  "  she  said  :  <'  It  is  a  horri- 
ble noise,  like  the  roar  of  lions.  Ah,  dear  Cory- 
thus,  the  wild  beasts  will  devour  us." 

He  stood  and  listened  intently.  **  I  hear  noth- 
ing," said  he,  "  but  the  Dryads  whispering  among 
the  trees  and  pulling  green  garlands  from  the 
boughs.     Your  ears  deceive  you,  dearest." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments ;  and  then, 
with  a  faint  shriek,  she  exclamed,  «  Oh,  didn't 
you  hear  that  frightful  clash?    The  dog  heard  it. 
Hark  !  how  he  growls."    For   some  time,  Cory- 
thus  insisted  that  there  were  no  other  sounds  than 
those  common  to  evening.    But  at  last  a  deep 
loar,  mingled  with  howls,  came  through  the  air  too 
distinctly  to  be  mistaken.  CEnone  trembled  in  every 
joint,  and  the  penpiretion  stood  in  large  drops 
on  her  lips  and  forehead.    The  sounds  grew  louder 
and  louder.     Booming  timbrels   were  answered 
with  the  sharp  dash  of  cymbals,  and  at  every  pause 
of  the  rolling  drums  the  Phrygian  pipe  moaned 
on  the  winds.     The  roare,  ehrieks,  and  howls  of 
a  furious  multitude  rent  the  air  with  fierce  discords, 
and  the  earth  shook  s«  with  the  tremp  of  an  army. 
As  they  passed  by  the  glare  of  their  torches  came 
up  from  below  snd  cast  fantastic  gleams  on  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  firs. 

**  The  gods  be  praised,"  said  Gorythus,  "  these 
are  no  wild  beasts ;  but  the  Corybantes  on  their 
way  to  the  temple  of  Cybele.  The  sounds  ar« 
awful  indeed  ;  but  the  Mountain  Mother  has  been 
kind  to  us,  dear  CEnone ;  for  by  the  route  they  have 
taken  I  see  that  the  good  dog  has  guided  us  right, 
and  we  are  not  far  from  our  home."  He  received 
no  answer  and  could  hear  no  breathing.  He  felt 
the  arm  that  clutched  him  so  convulsively,  and 
found  it  cold  and  rigid.  Fitful  flashes  of  lurid  light 
gleamed  ever  and  anon  in  the  distance ;  the  hills 
echoed  the  roar  of  Cybele's  lions,  and  the  passion- 
ate clang  of  cymbals  pierced  into  the  ear  of  night. 
There  was  no  hope  of  making  his  voice  heard 
tlirough  the  uproar ;  so  he  tenderly  lifted  his  fair 
burthen  and  bore  it  vigorously  down  the  steep  hill, 
pausing  now  and  then  to  take  breath.  At  last,  his 
eyes  were  greeted  by  the  welcome  sight  of  Myg- 
domus  with  a  toreh,  anxiously  looking  out  for  them. 
CEnone's  terror,  and  its  consequences,  were  briefly 
explained  and  quickly  as  possible  they  carried  her 
into  the  dwelling.    The  swoon  continaed  so  long, 
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tbat  it  seemed  like  deadi ;  bot  at  last  she  opened 
her  eyes,  gazed  roond  with  an  uncomcious  atare, 
and  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  The  next  morn- 
ing she  appeared  exceedingly  weak  and  there  was 
a  strange  expression  about  her  eyes.  She  so  ear- 
nestly besought  Corythus  not  to  leave  her,  that  the 
old  shepherd  and  his  wife  proposed  to  go  forth  with 
the  flocks ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  call  them,  in  case 
of  need,  by  a  shrill  sommons  on  the  pipe.  Bat 
(Enooe  though  much  exliaosted,  and  nervously 
sensitive  to  light  and  sound,  slept  most  of  the  time 
quietly.  Cory  thus  had  in  his  hand  a  branch  of 
laurel,  and  to  amuse  her  waking  moments  he 
wove  a  garland  of  the  leaves  and  playfully  wreath- 
ed it  round  her  head.  Her  eyes  lighted  up  with  a 
aiogular  inward  radiance  and  ahe  exclaimed  joy- 
fully, "  I  like  that.    It  makes  me  feel  strong." 

Corythus  gazed  anxiously  into  her  eyes,  and  a 
saperstitious  fear  crossed  his  mind  that  she  had  in 
aome  way  ofiended  the  dread  goddess  Cybele,  and 
been  punished  with  insanity.  But  she  smiled  so 
sweetly  on  him  and  spoke  so  coherently,  that  he 
soon  dismissed  the  fear.  An  insect  buzzed  about 
her  head  and  he  moved  his  hand  slowly  up  and 
down,  to  keep  it  away.  When  he  paused,  she  said, 
*'  Do  that  again.  It  is  soothing  and  pleasant*' 
He  continued  the  motion,  and  with  a  delighted 
smile,  she  said,  "  Ah,  the  laurel  bough  has  golden 
edges,  and  there  are  rays  about  your  head,  like  a 
shining  crown.*'  The  smile  was  still  on  her  lips 
when  she  sunk  into  a  profound  slumber.  But 
when  he  rose  and  attempted  to  go  out,  she  said 
imploringly,  "  Oh  don't  leave  me ! "  Yet  she  still 
seemed  in  the  deepest  possible  sleep. 

"  (Enone,  do  you  see  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  see  you  on  a  hill  where  there  is  a  mar- 
ble temple.  There  art  three  very  beautiful  women, 
and  they  all  beckon  to  you." 

«  What  do  they  ask  of  me  ? "  said  he. 

"  They  ask  you  to  say  which  is  the  feirest.  Oue 
oi!en  you  a  king's  crown  if  yon  decide  for  her ; 
another  holds  forth  a  glittering  spear  and  says  she 
will  make  you  the  most  renowned  warrior  in  the 
worid ;  the  other  offers  a  myrtle  wreath  and  says, 
'  Decide  in  my  favor  and  yon  shall  marry  the 
most  beautiful  princess  in  the  world."  ' 

"I  choose  the  myrtle,"  said  Cory  thus ;  <<  but 
this  is  an  odd  dream." 

"  It  is  not  a  dream/'  replied  CEnone. 

"  Are  you  not  asleep  then  T  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  asleep ;  the  motion  of  your  hands 
pat  me  to  sleep  and  if  you  move  that  hazel  twig 
over  my  face  it  will  wake  me." 

He  waved  the  twig,  and  her  eyes  opened  imme- 
distely;  but  when  questioned,  she  said  she  had 
seen  no  marble  temple  and  no  beautiful  women. 

This  incident  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Corythus.  He  merely  told  the  foster- 
parents  that  she  talked  in  her  sleep  and  had  at 


times  looked  very  strangely.  Bnt,withui  himself, 
he  pondered  much  upon  what  she  hod  said  con- 
cerning the  beautiful  princess.  Some  days  after, 
when  he  and  CEnone  were  out  on  the  hill  side,  he 
told  her  what  she  had  said  of  the  motion  of  his 
hands,  and  the  effect  of  the  hazel  twig ;  but  an 
undefined  feeling  led  him  to  forbear  mentioning 
her  prophecy  that  he  would  marry  the  most  beau- 
tiful princess  in  the  world. 

She  answered  playfully,  "  Move  your  hands  over 
my  head  again,  and  see  if  I  shall  fall  asleep."  He 
did  so,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  she  said,  "  Ah,  all 
the  leaves  on  the  trees  now  wear  a  golden  edge, 
the  flowers  radiate  light,  there  is  a  shining  crown 
around  your  head,  and  from  your  fingers  dart  lines 
of  fire.  Dear  Corythus,  this  is  like  what  the  min- 
strel sung  of  the  Argonauts  when  they  were  be- 
nighted, and  Apollo's  bow  cast  bright  gleams  along 
the  shore  and  sparkled  on  the  waves."   ^ 

She  continued  to  talk  of  the  beautiful  appearance 
more  and  more  drowsily,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
sunk  into  slumber.  Corythus  watched  the  status- 
lik?  stillness  of  her  features  and  the  singularly  im- 
pressive beauty  of  their  expression.  Itwas  unlike 
anything  he  bad  ever  seen.  A  glorious  light 
beamed  from  the  countenance,  but  it  shone  through 
it,  not  on  it ;  like  a  rose-colored  lamp  within  a 
vase  of  alabaster.  For  a  few  moments  he  was  too 
much  awed  to  interrupt  the  silence.  There  was 
something  so  divine  in  her  loveliness,  as  she  lay 
there  peacefully  under  the  whispering  foliage, 
while  the  breezes  gently  raised  her  golden  ringleta 
But  curiosity  was  too  powerful  to  be  long  subdued 
by  reverence;  and  Corythus  at  last  asked,  "  (Enone, 
where  is  the  beautiful  princess  whom  Ishall  marry  ?" 

After  a  pause,  she  replied :  '*  In  a  &ir  city 
girdled  by  verdant  hills,  fiir  south  from  here,  to- 
ward the  setting  sun." 

"  Do  you  see  her?  "  he  asked'. 

"  Yes.  She  is  in  a  magnificent  palace,  the  walls 
of  which  are  ivory  inlaid  with  golden  vines,  and 
grapes  of  amber.  Beneath  bet  feet  is  spread  a 
rich  green  cloth,  embroidered  with  flowers.  A 
handmaid  is  kneeling  before  her,  with  a  shining 
silver  vase,  twined  round  with  golden  serpents,  and 
heaped  with  fine  purple  wool.  Another  sits  at  her 
feet,  with  the  infont  princess  in  her  arms." 

•*  She  is  married,  then  ?  " 

*'She  is  the  famous  Helena,  of  whose  many 
lovere  the  minstrels  sing,  and  who  was  married  to 
Menelaus,  king  of  Laconia." 

*'  How  does  she  look  7  " 

"  Majestic  as  Juno  and  beautiful  as  Venus. 
She  has  large  dark  glowing  eyes,  a  proud  but  very 
beautiful  mouth,  and  neck  and  shoulders  as  white 
as  ivory.  Her  glossy  brown  hair  is  bound  round 
the  forehead  with  a  golden  fillet,  and  falls  in  waves 
almost  to  her  teeL  She  is  very  beautiful,  and  very 
vain  of  her  beauty." 
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«  How  then  \b  it  that  she  will  consent  to  nMiry 
me,  a  poor  shepherd  T  " 

"  You  are  the  son  of  a  king ;  and  when  she  sees 
yon  I   she  will  think  you  the  most   beautifal  of 


i> 


men. 

'*  /  the  son  of  a  king  !  Dearest  (Enone,  tell  me 
of  what  king." 

"  Of  Priam,  king  of  Troy.'* 

<'  How  then  came  I  on  Mount  Ida.'* 

"  The  .  night  you  were  bom,  your  mother 
dreamed  of  a  torch  that  set  all  Ilium  on  fire.  The 
dream  troubled  her  and  she  told  it  to  the  king, 
her  husband.  He  summoned  the  soothsayers,  and 
they  told  him  that  the  babe  which  was  bom  would 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  city.  While  your 
mother  slept,  the  king  gave  you  to  his  favorite  slave, 
Archelaus,  with  orders  to  strangle  you.  But  he 
had  not  the  heart  to  do  it,  and  so  he  left  you  under 
a  plane  tree  on  Mount  Ida,  and  prayed  the  gods  to 
send  some  one  to  save  yon." 

"  Shall  I  be  happy  with  the  beautiful  princess?  " 

'*  You  shall  have  joy,  but  much,  much  more 
sorrow.  She  will  bring  destruction  on  you  ;  and 
you  will  come  to  (Enone  to  die." 

Being  further  questioned,  she  said  she  knew  the 
healing  virtues  of  all  herbs  and  the  antidotes  for 
all  poisons. 

Corythus  walWed  slowly  back  and  forth,  with 
folded  arms,  revolving  all  that  had  been  uttered. 
Could  it  be  that  those  handsome  princes  of  Ilium 
were  his  brothers?  And  the  lovely  Helena,  the 
renown  of  whose  beauty  had  even  reached  the 
ears  of  shepherds  on  these  distant  hills,  could  she 
ever  be  hit  wife  1 

He  paused  and  gazed  on  (Enone,  and  compared 
in  his  mind  her  innocent  spiritual  beauty  with  the 
voluptuous  picture  she  had  given  of  Helena  ;  and 
there  arose  within  him  a  vague  longing  for  the 
unknown  one.  "  Waj^e  me  !  wake  me !  "  ex- 
claimed the  sleeper :  "  There  is  a  strange  pain  in 
my  heart."  Marvelling  much,  and  blushing  at  his 
own  thoughts,  he  hastily  awoke  her.  He  felt  an 
unwillingness  to  reveal  what  she  had  uttered  ;  and 
she  was  satisfied  when  told  that  she  bad  talked  in- 
coherently of  the  splendors  of  a  palace.  From 
that  day  he  often  tried  the  experiment  and  was 
never  satisfied  with  hearing  of  her  visions. 

It  was  a  sad  task  of  this  fair  prophetess,  thus 
unconsciously  to  paint  the  image  of  a  rival  in  the 
heart  of  him  she  loved.  And  though  there  re- 
mained in  the  waking  state  no  remembrance  of  the 
revelations  made,  yet  the  effect  of  them  gave  a 
more  plaintive  tone  to  her  whole  existence.  The 
angelic  depth  of  expression  increased  in  her  beau- 
tiful eyes,  and  evermore  looked  out  through  a 
transparent  veil  of  melonchoiy ;  for  she  felt  the 
estrangement  of  her  beloved  Corythus,  though  she 
knew  it  not.  In  fact,  his  wayward  behaviour  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  even  good  old  Ariaba. 
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Moody  and  silent,  or  iiritable  and  impetuous,  he 
no  longer  seemed  like  the  loving  and  happy  youth 
whom  she  had  doated  on  from  his  infancy.  Some- 
times he  would  hurl  the  heaviest  stones  with 
might  and  main  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
or  wrench  the  smaller  trees  up  by  the  roots.  He 
was  consumed  by  a  feverish  restlessness  that  could 
find  no  sufficient  outward  expression;  a  fiery 
energy  that  knew  not  how  to  expend  itself.  Into 
the  smallest  occasions  of  play  or  labor  he  threw 
such  vehemence  and  volcanic  force,  that  Arisba 
jestingly  said,  **  We  will  call  yon  no  more  Cory- 
thus, but  CoBculus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  <^ 
a  spark  from  Vulcan's  forge." 

To  (Enone,  his  conduct  was  wayward  in  the  ex- 
treme. Sometimes  he  seemed  to  forget  that  she 
was  in  existence ;  and  then,  as  if  reproaching  him- 
self, he  treated  her  with  a  lavishness  of  love  that 
laid  her  weeping  on  his  bosom.  Then  she  would 
look  up,  smiling  through  her  tears,  and  say,  "  Yon 
do  love  me,  still  7  I  know  not  whst  to  make  of 
you,  dear  Corythus.  Your  love  seems  like  the 
Scamander  that  has  two  sources,  one  warm  and 
the  other  cold.  But  you  do  love  me ;  do  you 
not?" 

The  allusion  to  two  sources  brought  a  faint  flush 
to  his  cheek  ;  and  when  he  kissed  her,  and  said 
**  I  do,"  her  listening  spirit  heard  a  broken  echo  in 
the  answer. 

Thus  was  life  passing  with  them,  when  a  mes- 
senger from  king  Priam  came  to  obtain  the  white 
bull,  which  had  been  so  much  admired  by  the  hun- 
ters. There  was  to  be  a  gladiatorial  contest  ia 
Ilium,  and  the  king  had  promised  to  the  victor  the 
most  beautiful  Uhll  that  could  be  found  on  Mount  Ida. 
Corythus  proudly  replied  that  he  would  not  give  op 
the  noble  animal  unless  he  were  allovred  to  enter 
the  lists  for  the  prize.  Mygdomas,  fearing  the 
royal  displeasure,  remonstrated  with  him,  and  re- 
minded him  that  the  contest  was  for  princes  and 
great  men,  and  not  for  shepherds  and  rustics. 
But  Corythus  persisted  that  on  such  terms  only 
would  he  send  away  the  pride  of  their  herds. 
The  courier  departed,  and  returned  next  day  with 
a  message  from  the  king,  saying  he  liked  the  bold 
spirit  of  the  youth  and  would  gladly  admit  into  the 
lists  one  so  famous  for  courage  and  ekiW. 

Poor  (Enone  could  not  evercome  her  reluctance 
to  have  him  go.  There  had  always  been  in  her 
mind  an  uncomfortable  feeling  with  regard  to 
those  princes  of  Ilium ;  and  now  it  returned  with 
redoubled  force.  But,  alas,  in  those  mysterious 
sleeps  she  prophesied  victory  and  glory,  and  thus 
kindled  higher  than  ever  i\^e  flame  of  amlMtion 
within  his  breast. 

At  last  the  important  day  arrived  ;  and  with 
throbbing  hearts  the  shepherd-family  saw  their 
young  gladiator  depart  for  the  contest.  He  drew 
(Enone  to  his  heart  and  kissed  her  affectionately . 
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bat  mhen  they  parted  he  did  not  stop  to  look  back, 
as  he  used  to  do  in  thoae  bliasfal  days  when  their 
souls  were  fused  into  one.  With  vigorous,  joyful 
leaps,  he  went  bounding  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountain.  (£none  watched  his  gracefal  6gure 
as  he  swung  lightly  from  the  trunk  of  a  young 
olive  tree,  down  into  tne  plain  below.  When  she 
could  no  longer  see  even  a  moving  speck  in  the 
distance  she  retired  tearfully,  to  tend  the  flocks 
alone.  All  that  day  her  eyes  were  fixed  sadly  on 
the  towers  of  Ilium,  and  the  thought  ever  present 
was,  **  He  did  not  look  back  upon  me,  when  we 
parted." 

He  promised  to  return  on  the  third  day ;  but  the 
fourth,  and  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  passed,  and 
still  he  came  not.  Mournfully,  mournfully,  wailed 
(Enone's  flute,  and  there  came  no  answer  now 
but  sad  echoes  from  the  hills. 

*'  What  can  have  become  ofhim  ? "  said  Arisba, 
when  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  closed. 
"  Surely,  if  harm  had  happened  to  him,  they  would 
send  a  messenger." 

"  He  is  either  dead,  or  he  has  drank  the  waters 
of  Argyra,  which  make  people  forget  those  they 
love/'  said  (Enone  ;  and  as  she  spoke,  hot  tears 
fell  on  the  thread  she  spun. 

How  had  it  iared  meanwhile  with  Cory  thus? 
Victor  in  sll  the  gaAes,  his  beauty  and  his  strength 
called  forth  shouts  of  applause.  One  after  another 
of  the  king's  sons  were  obliged  to  yield  to  his 
superior  vigor  and  skill.  At  last  came  the  athletic 
and  hitherto  unconquered  Hector.  After  a  fierce 
protracted  struggle,  the  shepherd  of  Ida  overthrew 
him  also.  Enraged  at  being  conquered  by  a 
youth  oi  such  inferior  birth  he  started  on  his  feet, 
and  rushed  after  him  in  a  paroxysm  of  wrath. 
Cory  thus,  to  elude  his  fury,  passed  through  a  gate 
which  led  into  the  inner  court  of  the  palace.  It 
chanced  that  qiiten  Hecuba  and  her  daughter  Cas- 
sandra were  there  when  he  rushed  in,  and  panting, 
threw  himself  upon  the  altar  of  Jupiter  for  pro- 
tection. Hecuba  flung  her  mantle  over  him  and 
summoned  a  slave  to  bring  him  water.  Cassandra, 
gazing  earnestly  at  the  youthful  atranger,  ex- 
claimed, 

'*  How  like  he  is  to  my  mother,  as  I  first  remem- 
ber her!" 

The  queen  inquired  his  age,  and  Cassandra,  lis- 
tening to  his  answer,  said, 

"  If  my  brother  Paris  had  lived,  such  also  would 
have  been  his  years." 

"  Fair  princess,"  replied  Corythus,  '*  an  oracle 
has  told  me  that  I  i^j^e.  Is  Archelaus  yet  alive  7 
If  80,  I  pray  you  let  him  be  summoned,  and  in- 
quire ofhim  whether  he  destroyed  the  infant  Paris." 

The  old  slave,  being  questioned,  fell  on  his  knees 
and  coniessed  that  be  had  left  the  babe  under  a 
plane  tree,  on  Mount  Ida,  and  that  he  had  after- 


ward seen  him  in  the  hut  of  Mygdomus.  With  a 
cry  of  joy  Hecuba  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
her  beautiful,  her  long-lost  son.  Slaves  brought 
water  for  his  feet  and  spread  rich  carpets  before 
him.  They  clothed  him  in  royal  robes,  and  there 
was  feasting  and  rejoicing,  and  magnificeut  pro- 
cessions to  the  temples,  and  costly  sacrifices  to  the 
gods.  Brothers  and  sisters  caressed  him,  and  he 
was  attended  by  beautiful  bondwomen,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  obey  his  every  wish.  Electra,  a  hand- 
some Greek  girl,  with  glowing  cheeks  and  eyes  of 
fire,  brought  water  for  his  hands  in  vases  of  silver ; 
while  Artaynta,  a  gracefal  Persian,  with  kiss-in- 
viting lips  and  sleepy  oriental  eyes,  always  half- 
veiled  by  their  long  silken  fringes,  knelt  to  pour 
perfumes  on  his  feet.  Thus  surrounded  by  love 
and  splendor,  the  dazzled  youth  forget  CEnone.  It 
was  not  until  the  fourth  day  of  his  residence  in  the 
palace  that  the  new  prince  began  to  think  how  anx* 
ious  must  be  the  humble  hearts  that  loved  him  on 
Mount  Ida.  Should  he  raise  CEnone  to  his  own 
royal  rank  7  She  was  unqestionably  lovely  enough 
to  grace  a  throne ;  but  the  famous  Spartan  queen 
had  taken  possession  of  his  imagination,  and  he 
was  already  devising  some  excuse  to  visit  the 
court  of  Menelaus.  He  had  not  courage  to  reveal 
these  feelings  to  (Enone ;  and  a  selfish  wish  to 
screen  himself  from  embarrassment  and  pain  in- 
duced him  to  send  Archelaus  to  convey  the  news, 
with  munificent  presents  to  his  foster-parents  and 
his  wife,  and  a  promise  that  he  would  come  hereafter. 

When  CEnone  heard  the  unexpected  tidings 
she  fell  into  a  swoon,  more  deadly  than  the  one 
she  had  experienced  on  the  night  of  Cybele*s 
procession.  She  knew  that  her  feelings  could  not 
have  changed  toward  Corythus,  had  the  fates  of- 
fered her  the  throne  of  the  world  ;  but  she  felt  that 
it  might  be  otherwise  with  him.  Weary  weeks 
passed  and  still  he  came  not.  (Enone,  wakeful 
and  nervous,  at  last  asked  the  foster-mother  to 
try  to  soothe  her  into  sleep,  as  Corythus  had  for- 
merly done.  Under  this  influence  all  the  objects 
around  hei'  again  radiated  light;  and  when  the 
mysterious  slumber  veiled  her  senses  she  entered 
the  royal  palace  of  Priam,  and  saw  her  beloved. 
Sometimes  she  described  him  as  reclining  on  a 
crimson  couch,  while  Electra  brought  him  wine 
in  golden  goblels.  At  other  times  ^taynta  knelt 
before  him  and  played  on  her  harp,  while  be 
twined  the  long  ringlets  of  her  glossy  hair.  At 
last  she  said  he  was  fitting  out  a  fleet,  and  would 
soon  sail  away. 

When  Arisba  asked  where  he  would  go,  she  an- 
swered, 

"  He  says  he  is  going  to  Salamis  to  redeem  the 
Princess  Hesione,  who  was  carried  away  prisoner 
by  the  Greeks ;  but  his  real  object  is  to  visit  the 
beautiful  queen  of  Sparta,  whom  I  told  him  he 
would  marry." 
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«  Poor  child,"  thought  Ariaba,  **  then  it  was 
thou  thyMlf  that  kindUd  atrange  fircain  hiabaeom. 
What  wrong  haal  thou  done,  in  thy  innocent  lib, 
that  the  goda  should  thus  paniah  thee  1  *' 

In  her  waking  houia  CBoone  asked  eagei  qvea- 
tiona  concerning  all  ahe  had  said  in  her  atate  of 
inner  coneciouancas^ 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  see  him  again/'  aba  would 
exclaim  with  mournful  impatience.  "  To  have 
these  painted  viuons,  and  to  retain  no  memory  of 
them — thia  is  worse  than  the  doom  of  Tantalus. 
Oh»how  anUd  he  forget  me  ao  easily  t  We  who 
have  slept  in  the  same  cradle  and  ao  often  folded 
each  other  in  mutual  love.  I  could  not  thua  have 
forgotten  him.** 

She  invented  many  projects  of  going  to  Iliuini,  in 
disguise,  that  sha  might  at  least  look  upon  him 
once  more.    But  timidity  and  pride  reatrained  her. 

*'  The  haughty  onea  wiU  aoom  a  poor  shepherd 
girl,"  she  said ;  "and  be  will  be  aahamed  to  call 
me  his  wiSt,  I  will  not  Ibllow  him  who  wishes  to 
leave  me.  It  would  break  my  heart  to  aee  him 
caressing  another's  beauty.  Yet  if  I  could  only 
tee  him,  even  with  another  folded  to  his  heart  I 
Oh,  ye  gods,  if  I  could  only  aee  him  agoim  I" 

Arisba  listened  to  these  ravings  with  deep  com- 
passion. 

"  Poor  child/'  she  would  say,  •'  when  tbo«  wert 
bom,  the  Loves  sneezed  to  thee  from  the  unlucky 
side." 

(Enone  would  fain  have  been  in  her  mysterious 
sleep  half  the  time ;  ao  eager  waa  ahe  to  receive 
tidings  from  Corythua.  But  Arisba  had  not  the 
leisure  to  spare,  nor  did  she  think  such  constant 
excitement  favorable  to  the  health  of  her  darling 
child.  Already  her  thin  form  waa  much  attenu- 
ated, and  her  complexion  had  the  pale  transpa- 
rency of  a  spirit.  But  the  restlessneaa,  induced  by 
hearing  no  news  of  her  beloved,  had  a  worse  efiect 
upon  her  nerves  than  the  excitement  caused  by 
her  visions.  So  day  by  day  Arisba  tried  to  soothe 
her  wretchedness,  by  producing  the  sleep  and  af- 
terward repeating  to  her  what  ahe  had  said.  In 
this  strange  way  all  that  occurred  at  the  palace  m 
Ilium  was  known  in  the  hut  on  Mount  Ida.  The 
departure  of  the  young  prince  for  Salamia,  the  gor- 
geous fleet,  with  gay  streamers  and  gilded  prows, 
the  crowd  about  the  shores  waving  garland^  were 
all  described  in  ^e  liveliest  manner.  But  (£none*s 
sadness  waa  not  deepened  by  this  event.  Cory  thus 
had  been  previously  separated  from  her  more 
completely  than  if  he  had  already  passed  into  the 
world  of  spirits.  One  only  hope  consoled  her 
misery ;  her  ovm  prophecy  that  he  would  come  to 
her  to  die.  ^ 

Arisba  was  r^oiced  to  discover  that  her  darling 
would  soon  become  a  mother.  She  trusted  this 
would  resaacitata  withering  affections,  by  creating 
a  visible  link  between  her  desolate  heart  and  the 


being  ahe  ao  fondly  loved.  And  the  first  glance  of 
the  young  mother  upon  her  innocent  babe  did  ^m 
to  renew  the  fountains  of  her  life.  She  named  the 
bey  Corythaa,  and  eagerly  wauhed  bia  growinf 
bea»ty  to  jcateh  same  Ukenesv  of  his  fether.  But 
the  child  had  been  bom  under  influences  too  sad 
to  inherit  his  father's  vigorous  frame,  or  his  bound- 
ing, joyous,  volatile  spirit.  His  nature  waa  deep 
and  loving,  like  his  mother's,  and  he  had  her  plain- 
tive, prophetic  eyes.  But  his  rosy  mouth,  the  very 
bow  of  Cupid,  was  the  image  of  hia  father'a.  And 
oh,  with  what  a  paaaionate  mixture  of  maternal 
fondness,  and  early  romantic  love,  did  poor  CEnon« 
preas  it  to  her  own  pale  lips ! 

Less  frequently  now  she  sought  the  relief  of  sa- 
peraatural  aleep ;  and  when  she  did,  it  wss  not 
alwaya  followed  by  viaions  But  ai  varioua  time» 
ahe  saw  her  beloved  in  Sparu,  weaving  garland* 
for  the  beautiful  queen,  or  playing  upon  hia  flute 
while  be  reclined  at  her  leet. 

<*She  lovea  him  not,"  aaid  the  aleeper;  **bBt 
his  beauty  and  his  flauery  pleaae  her,  and  she  will 
return  with  him.  It  will  prove  a  latal  day  for 
him,  and  for  Ilium." 

When  little  Corythua  vraa  a  year  old  the  fleet 
returned  from  Greece,  bearing  Paris  and  hia  beau- 
tiful Spartan  queen.  (Enone  waa,  of  course,  aware 
of  this  event,  long  before  the  rumor  was  reported 
to  Mygdomus  by  neighboring  shepherds.  A  fe- 
verish excitement  returned  upon  her ;  the  old  in- 
tense' desire  to  see  the  loved  one.  But  still  she 
waa  restrained  by  fear  and  womanly  pride.  She 
made  unaeen  visits  to  the  palace,  as  before,  and 
told  of  Faria  forever  at  the  feet  of  his  queenly  bride, 
playibg  upon  his  ailver  lyre,  while  die  decorated 
his  curling  treasea  with  garlanda. 

Again  and  again  the  qneation  rose  in  (Enone'a 
mind,  whether  the  forgetful  one  would  love  her 
feir  child,  if  he  could  aee  him;  and  month  by 
month  the  wish  grew  stronger  to  show  him  this 
son  of  their  love.  Little  Corythns  was  about  two 
years  old  when  ahe  foretold  immediate  war  with 
the  Grecian  states,  enraged  at  the  abduction  of 
queen  Helena.  When  thia  waa  repeated  to  her, 
she  said  to  herself, 

"  If  I  go  not  soon,  the  plain  will  be  filled  with 
warriors,  and  it  will  be  dangerona  to  venture 
there." 

She  kept  her  purpose  secret ;  bat  one  morning, 
when  she  and  the  little  one  were  out  alone  upon 
the  hills,  she  disguised  bersetf  in  some  of  Arisba'a 
old  robes  and  went  forth  to  Ilium,  hoping  to  gain 
entrance  to  the  palace  under  the  pretence  of  having 
herba  to  sell.  But  when  she  came  within  eight  of 
the  atately  edifice,  her  resoln^jgp  almost  foiled. 
A  slave,  who  was  harnessing  two. superb  white 
horses  to  a  glittering  chariot,  demanded  what 
she  wanted  ;  and  when  she  timidly  told  her 
errand,  he   showed  her   an  inner  quadrangular 
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court,  and  pointed  ont  the  apartments  of  the  wo- 
mon.  As  she  stood  hesitating,  gazing  on  the  mag- 
nifioent  marble  columns  and  gilded  lattices,  Paris 
hi  nr. self  came  down  the  steps,  encircling  Helen 
wi'li  his  arm.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  looked 
upon  him  since  he  left  hef,  in  rustic  garb,  without 
patising  to  look  back  upon  her.  Now,  he  wore 
^rirkling  sandals,  and  a  mantle  of  Tyrian  purple, 
with  large  clasps  of  gold.  His  bride  was  clothed  in 
embroidered  Sidonian  garments,  of  the  richest  fash- 
ion, and  a  long  flowing  veil,  of  shining  texture, 
wa3  fastened  about  her  head  by  a  broad  band  of 
embossed  gold.  Poor  CEnone  slunk  away,  abashed 
and  confounded  in  the  presence  of  their  regal  beau- 
ty ;  and  her  heart  sunk  within  her  when  she  saw 
tho^te  well-remembered  eyes  gazing  so  fondly  upon 
her  splendid  rival.  But  when  the  slave  brought 
the  chariot  to  the  gate,  she  tried  to  rouse  her  cour- 
age and  come  forward  with  the  child.  Paris 
carefully  lifted  hisbride  into  the  chariot  and  leaped 
in,  to  seat  himself  by  her  side.  In  the  agony  of 
her  feelings  the  snflering  mother  made  a  convul- 
sive movement,  and  with  a  shrill  hysteric  shriek, 
exclaimed, 

*'  Oh  Gorythus,  do  look  once  upon  our  child  V* 

The  frightened  horses  reared  and  plunged. 
The  chariot,  turning  rapidly,  struck  (Enone,  and 
she  fell.  The  wheels  merely  grazed  her  garments, 
but  passed  over  the  body  of  the  child.  Paris  being 
occupied  with  soothing  Helen's  alarm,  was  not 
aware  of  this  dreadful  accident.  The  slave  reined 
in  the  startled  horses  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
drove  rapidly  forward.  (Enone  was  left  alone 
outride  the  gates,  with  the  lifeless  body  of  her 
bahe. 

It  was  evening  when  she  returned  weary  and 
heirt-broken  to  Arisba.  A  compassionate  rustic 
accompanied  her,  bearing  her  melancholy  burden. 
The  sad  story  was  told  in  a  few  wild  words  ;  and 
the  old  shepherds  bowed  down  their  heads  and 
soVbed  in  agony.  (Enone's  grief  was  the  more 
fenrful,  because  it  was  so  still.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
fountains  of  feeling  were  dried  up  within  her 
heirt. 

lliere  was  a  painfully  intense  glare  about  her 
eyes  and  she  remained  wakeful  late  into  the 
night.  At  last  the  good  foster-mother  composed 
her  into  an  artificial  sleep.  She  talked  less  than 
ns'ial  in  such  slumbers  and  evinced  an  unwilling- 
nesis  to  be  disturbed.  But,  in  answer  to  Arisba*8 
question,  she  said, 

"  He  did  not  know  a  child  was  killed,  nor  did 
he  see  us.  In  the  confusion  he  thought  only  of 
H«^!'>n,  and  did  not  recognize  (Enone*s  voice.  His 
sbter  Cassandra,  who  sees  hidden  things  by  the 
same  light  that  I  do,  has  told  him  that  the  child 
killed  at  the  gates  was  his  own.  But  Helen  and 
her  handmaids  are  dancing  round  him,  laughing 
an«]  throwing  perfumes  as  they  go,  and  he  thinks 


not  of  us.     He  would  have  loved  our  little  Cory- 
thus,  if  he  had  known  him." 

*'  Thank  the  gods  for  that,"  said  Arisba  within 
herself;  **  for  I  would  not  like  to  hate  the  nursling 
I  reared  so  fondly." 

They  buried  the  child  in  the  shade  of  a  gigantic 
oak,  on  which,  in  happier  days,  had  been  carved, 
with  the  point  of  an  arrow,  the  united  names  of 
Gorythus  and  (Enone.  A  beautiful  Arum  lily  held  its 
large  white  cup  over  the  grave  ;  and  the  sorrowing 
mother  covered  the  broken  soil  with  anemonies 
and  the  delicate  blossoms  of  the  crocus.  Therft 
she  would  sit  hours  together,  gazing  on  the  towers 
of  Ilium.  But  her  desire  to  visit  the  palace,  visibly 
or  invisibly,  seemed  to  have  subsided  entirely.  No 
feeling  of  resentment  against  Gorythus  came  into 
her  gentle  heart ;  but  her  patient  love  seemed  to 
have  sunk  into  utter  hopelessness.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  she  would  look  up  in  Arisba's  face,  with  a 
heart-touching  expression  in  her  deep  mournful 
eyes,  and  say,  in  tones  of  the  saddest  resignation, 

"  He  will  come  to  me  to  die." 

Thus  years  passed  on.  War  raged  in  all  its 
fury  in  the  plains  below.  Their  flocks  and  herds 
.  were  all  seized  by  the  rapacious  soldiery,  and  the 
rushing  of  many  chariots  echoed  like  thunder 
among  the  hills.  The  nervous  wakefuhiess  of 
(Enone  was  still  occasionally  soothed  by  superna- 
tural sleep  ;  though  she  never  sought  it  now  from 
curiosity.  At  such  times  she  often  gave  graphic 
accounts  of  the  two  contending  armies ;  but  these 
violent  scenes  pained  her  in  her  sleep,  and  left  her 
woking  strength  extremely  exhausted.  Some- 
times she  described  Paris  in  the  batile-fleld,  in 
shining  armour,  over  which  a  panther's  skin  was 
gracefully  thrown,  with  a  quiver  of  arrows  at  his 
shoulder  and  a  glittering  spear  balanced  in  his 
hand,  brave  and  beautiful  as  the  god  of  day.  But 
more  frequently  she  saw  him  at  Helen's  feet,  play- 
ing on  harp  or  flute,  while  she  wove  her  gay  em- 
broidery. In  the  latter  time  she  oflen  spoke  of 
his  handsome  brother  Dtephobus,  standing  near 
them,  exchanging  stolen  amorous  glances  with  the 
vain  and  treacherous  Spartan. 

"  She  is  false  to  him,"  murmured  the  sleeper 
mournfully.    "  But  he  will  come  to  (Enone  to  die." 

At  last  the  predicted  hour  arrived.  The  towers 
of  Ilium  were  all  in  flames,  and  the  whole  atmos- 
phere was  filled  with  lurid  light  as  the  magnificent 
city  sunk  into  her  fiery  grave.  The  wretched  inhab- 
itants were  flying  in  all  directions,  pursued  by 
the  avenging  foe.  In  the  confusion,  Paris  was 
wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow.  In  this  hour  of 
agony  he  remembered  the  faithfiil,  the  long-for- 
gotten one,  and  what  she  had  said  of  her  skill  in 
medicine.     In  gasping  tones  he  cried  out, 

"  Carry  me  to  (Enone !" 

His  terrified  slaves  lifted  him  on  a  litter  of 
boughs,  and  hastened  to  obey  his  orders. 
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(Enone  sat  by  the  grave  of  her  child,  watching 
the  blazing  towera  of  Ilianii  when  they  laid  Cory- 
thu8  at  her  feet.    She  aprang  forward,  exclaiming, 

"  Dear,  dear  Corythus,  you  have  come  to  me  at 
last !" 

Bending  over  him,  ahe  kiased  the  lips  which 
cold  aa  marble  returned  no  answer  to  the  fond 
careaa.  She  gazed  wildly  on  the  pale  counte- 
nance for  an  instant — ^placed  her  trembling  hand 


upon  his  heart — and  then  springing  upward  con- 
vulsively, as  if  shot  by  an  arrow,  she  uttered  one 
long  shrill  shriek  that  startled  all  the  echoes,  and 
fell  lifeless  on  the  body  of  him  she  loved  so  well. 

The  weeping  foster-parents  dug  a  wide  grave 
by  the  side  of  little  Cory  thus,  and  placed  them  in 
each  other's  arms,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
oak,  whose  Dryad  had  ao  often  heard  the  pure  whis- 
perings of  their  early  love. 


MY    CYNOSURE. 


BT    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


Clear  liatng  oa  my  aouri  Mrane, 

A  iioflc  iter  appear*  ; 
A  lovelier  light  I  have  not  Men 

Binee  childhood  *i  eloudlen  jeon ! 

It  wine  me  from  the  world  aroaad, 
From  care  and  toil  away— 

I  leem  to  itand  on  holy  grooad 
Beneath  ita  heavenly  ray. 

It  came  with  mutlo'i  soAeit  ipell : 
Such  tone*  to  fancy**  ear 

Were  wafted  from  Apollo**  tbell, 
Or  Dian'i  silver  sphere. 


It  came  with  dewy  budi  and  flowen, 
Green  leave*  and  f  ushiog  etreama, 

Like  tho*e  that  wreathe  the  poet'*  boon 
And  deck  the  clime  of  dieami. 

Bhine,  itar  of  love  and  beauty,  *hine  1 
For,  oh,  how  dark  would  be 

Tbi*  now  enchanting  land  of  mine, 
lllomioed  not  by  thee! 

Bhine !  einee  all  other  raya  are  &int 

To  this  fair  beam  of  thine, 
And  Hope  no  lovelier  light  can  paint— 

My  eool**  iweet  planet,  *hine ! 


THE    EARLY    DEAD. 


BT    fBROMB    A.     MATBIE. 


Ob,  why  ehonid  grief**  fever  dim  the  eye 
When  they,  the  young  and  lovely  die ; 
Ere  the  epirit**  free  and  beautiful  wing 
Droop* — a  weary  and  tarnish*d  thing; 
And  one  triumphal,  the  rainiest  tone, 
From  the  choir*d  band  of  hopes,  Is  gone ; 
And  a  sweet  dream  fled*  is  the  starry  glance 
Of  the  laughing  joys,  in  their  airy  dance ! 


Oh,  f  heir**  the  gift  of  innocence. 
In  its  tender  and  truthful  eloquence ; 
With  holy  love's  deep,  passionate  springs. 
Ever  welling  for  all  bright  things- 
Arcadian  bowers,  'neath  sklee  of  bine, 


Are  spread  alone  to  the  ravish*d  view ; 

Where  gay-plum*d  thoughts,  *mid  bloom  and  light. 

Go  forth,  like  Eden-birds  in  flight. 

Time's  flowers  yet  hide  from  them  no  Ihorn ; 

Nor  is  vain  regret  from  mirth  yet  born ; 

Nor  yet  is  learned  the  mournful  truth. 

To  check  the  goshings  glad  of  youth  ; 

And  turn  in  doubt  from  the  smile  away, 

As  a  wreath— and  lurr,  o*er  the  heart's  decay ! 


Then  let  no  tear  nor  Its  sign  be  shed. 
O'er  the  dreamless  couch  of  the  early-dead 
Who  go— a  bright  and  beaatiful  band- 
To  the  sunny  sky  of  the  anaiT-LAMD ! 
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Ms.  Ahoos  Green  was  a  bachelor,  and  a  bach« 
elor  well  to  do ;  conaeqaently  Mr.  Argoa  Green  was 
one  of  those  pet  baits  wherewith  the  great  annexa- 
tion advocate  and  divinity,  the  matrimonial  rivet- 
er, the  mighty  Hymen,  seeketh  to  ensnare  in  his 
roseate  bonds,  the  tender  adomers  of  orange  blos- 
soms, bonqaets  and  bloshes. 

Mr.  Argns  Green  hsd  progressed  steadily  onward 
np  the  hill  of  life ;  but  nobody  knew  the  exact  nnm- 
ber  of  years  Mr.  Argns  Green  had  devoted  to  his 
profisssion. 

Age  was  a  sore  subject  with  Mr.  Argus  Green  ; 
so  sore  that  it  was  on  record  that  Mr.  Argus  Green 
had '  cut '  a  poor  relation  to  whom  he  bad  once  lent 
five  pounds,  simply  because  the  poor  relation  had 
rashly  asserted  that  in  his  (the  poor  relation's) 
opinion,  he  (Mr.  Argns  Green)  'had  once  been 
younger.' 

Mr.  Argus  Green  bad  entered  this  breathing 
world  at  the  happy  hour  when  Nature,  in  her  most 
extravagant  mood,  was  converting  infant  mouths 
into  miniature  plate  depots,  by  fnmiahing  them 
with  the  largest  pattern  silver  spoons :  for  which 
reason  Mr.  Argus  Green  had  ever  been  a  rising 
man.  Life  with  Mr.  Argus  Green  had  been  typical 
of  one  uninterrupted  Spring,  but  we  all  know  how- 
ever long  that  dainty  time  may  be,  it  is  the  fore- 
runner of  the  inevitable  *'  Fall ; "  and  the  fall — not 
of  the  seasons,  but  of  the  seasoned— even  of  Mr. 
Argus  Green,  came  to  pass ;  and  great  was  that 
fall,  for  Mr.  Argus  Green  fell  in  love ! 

Oh,  love ! 

Upon  second  thoughts  we  will  owe  love  all  the 
rest  of  our  intended  rhapsody  and  proceed  with  our 
sketch. 

Miss  Araminta  Brown,  in  the  bloom  of  her 
youthful  loveliness,  was  a  living  reproach  to  all  the 
ancient  Vennses  of  by-gone  days;  she  was  perfec- 
tion in  peach-colored  satin — at  least  her  milliner 
said  so,  and  the  understood  her  art 

Miss  Araminta  Brown  had  a  pair  of  eyes ;  oh, 
such  a  pair  of  eyes ! 

Miss  Araminta  Brown  had  a  single  nose ;  oh, 
SQch  a  single  nose ! 

Miss  Araminta  Brown  had  raven  hair  ;  oh,  such 
raven  hair ! 

Miss  Araminta  Brown  bad  a  faultless  form:  oh, 
such  a  faultless  form,  as — as — the  ingenious  reader 
may  conceive,  but  we  cannot  describe. 

After  all  we  have  written  is  it  to  be  wondered 


that  Mr.  Argus  Green,  when  precipitated  into  the 
tender  passion,  found  in  Mies  Araminta  Brown  the 
cause  of  the  prostration  of  his  equilibrium  7  Cer- 
tainly not 

'Twas  with  Miss  Araminta  Brown  Mr.  Argus 
Green  wished  to  wander  through  life's  wild ! 

'Twas  for  Miss  Araminta  Brown  Mr.  Argus 
Green  dyed  his  hair. 

'Twas  to  Miss  Araminta  Brown  Mr.  Argus 
Green  made  his  matrimonial  declaration. 

Miss  Araminta  blushed,  and  then  as  in  duty 
bound,  referred  Mr.  Argus  Green  to  her  venerable 
and  respected  "  Pa." 

Miss  Araminta  Brown's  venerable  and  respected 
Pa  was  a  man  of  business.  Perfection  in  his  mind 
was  typified  by  a  bill  of  exchange — whether  of 
pounds  or  passion. 

Mr.  Argus  Green  boldly  professed  the  passion 
and  ostensibly  possessed  the  pounds. 

The  venerable  and  respected  Pa  made  inquiries 
of  Mr.  Argus  Green's  banken.  Mr.  Argus  Green's 
banken  endorsed  Mr.  Argus  Green's  worth,  and 
the  venerable  and  respected  Pa,  as  a  matter  of 
business,  accepted  Mr.  Argus  Green  as  he  would  a 
promissory  note  so  guaranteed,  looking  upon  him 
as  having  one  month  to  ran,  and  then  to  be  duly 
taken  up  by  and  with  Miss  Araminta  Brown. 

Mr.  Argus  Green  was  happy ! 

Mr.  Argus  Green  deserved  to  be  happy,  for  Mr. 
Argus  Green  was  virtuous. 

Mr  Argus  Green's  banker  said  Mr.  Argus 
Green  was  virtuous,  and  he  knew  it  Couldn't  he 
judge  by  the  amount  of  Mr.  Argus  Green's  depo- 
sits? 

Mr.   Argus  Green's  trades^people   would  have 
sworn  Mr.  Green  was  virtuous ;  they  were  aware  of- 
the  fact ;  did'nt  Mr.  Argus  Green  pay  his  monthly 
bills  with  pious  punctuality? 

Mr.  Argus  Green's  clergyman  rejoiced  in  the 
conviction  that  Mr.  Argus  Green  was  viriuons-s- 
he  had  the  proof:  were  not  Mr.  Argus  Green's 
"  Easter  offerings  "  double  those  of  his  lees  virtuous 
parishioners? 

Mr.  Argus  Green's  friends  had  evidences  that 

Mr.    Argus  Green  was    virtuous — was  not  Mr. 

Argus  Green's  port  the  oldest — Mr.  Argus  Green's 

venison  the  fattest — Mr.  Argua  Green's  cook  the 

best — and  Mr.   Argus  Green's   dinners  the  most 

frequent  in  the  whole  neighborhood  ? 

We  repeat,  Mr.  Argus  was  virtuous — emphati- 
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cally  virtnoufl !  indeed,  upon  all  these  evidences,  we 
may  add — almost  more  than  virtuous ;  but!  oh, 
what  were  these  **buU"  invented  fori— itti  Mr. 
Argus  Green  was  jealous !  Now  for  it.  Oh !  jea- 
lousy^viVfe  "  Otkello  !  " 

The  day  came — all  days  do  come,  that's  a  fact ! 
Slop,  it  is  not  ;  all  days  do  not  come  ;  some  go, 
as  the  Dey  of  Algiers  did  from  the  French ;  bat  the 
day  we  write  of,  was  a  wedding  day,  therefore  a 
serious  day,  a  day  of  no  jeersi  much  less  a  day  of 
all  jeers !  and  that  day  came. 

Miss  Araminta's  head  gave  goodly  promise  of  a 
glorious  crop  of  the  best  "  St.  Michaels,"  if  one 
might  judge  by  the  "  wreath  of  orange  blossoms 
which  graced  lier  snowy  brow." 

Argus  and  Araminta  were  united  ! 

Hymen  borrowed  the  brush  of  Apelles,  seised 
on  his  many-colored  palet,  and  with  his  magic 
touch  converted  the  **  Brown  into  one  Green." 

Mrs.  Argus  Green  was  blesse<f !  how  could  she 
be  otherwise  ?  her  bridal  dress  fitted  to  perfection, 
the  japonica  in  her  boquet  dropped  not  a  single 
leaf;  her  bridesmaids — things  of  lace  and  love- 
liness, sobs  and  sentiment — wept  at  the  proper 
moment ;  the  hartshorn  prevented  her  own  unre- 
hearsed hysterics  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  thereby 
without  any  sacrifice  of  eflfect  or  feeling,  preventing 
her  from  "  going  ofiT"  on  her  bridal  mom ;  in  short, 
every  thing,  from  the  performance  of  the  ceremony 
by  a  church  dignitary,  to  the  silver  scorns  in  the 
wedding  favors,  and  the  half  guinea  announcement 
in  the  "  Morning  Post,"  was  all  that  woman's 
heart  could  wish. 

The  well  filled  hive  of  Mr.  Argus  Green's  hap- 
piness, like  its  Aparian  counterpart,  seemed  to 
lavish  all  its  long  stored  sweets  on  its  q)onsorial 
**  honey  moon." 

Together,  during  that  brief  "  lunacy,"  had  the 
happy  couple  breathed  the  balmy  breezes  of  Bright- 
on and  of  bliss!  together  had  they  stood  upon  the 
Strand,  together  picked  from  their  sandy  sediment 
what  seemed  simple  shells,  to  all  tjea  but  their  own 
love- tenanted  orbs  which  peopled  the  cockle's  cav- 
ities with  "  pearls  of  price,"  such  as  the  dear  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  we  love  can  leave  on  all  it  touches ! 

The  moon  passed !  the  honey  was  reduced ! 
"  Dear  Argus  "  became  "  Mr.  Green."  **  Loved 
Araminta,"  "  Mrs.  G." 

Yet  all  was  happiness — ^happiness  chastened 
down;  not  your  rout  and  show — once-in-a-way 
gunpowder-tea-at-fourteen-shillings-a-pound  hap- 
piness ;  but  an  "  excellent  article  for  family  con- 
sumption,*  at  "  six  and  eight." 

Mr.  Argus  Green  had  chosen  well— deep  was 
his  insight  into  human  nature — many  had  been  his 
inquiries  as  to  Araminta's  domestic  relations,  subt]e 
his  researches  through  the  branches  of  the  genealo- 
gical tree,  to  find  if  on  one  tainted  leaf  Love's  cater- 
pillar had  gnuwed  with  blighting  tooth,  the  name  of 


"  Cousin  John,"  or  "Tom  or  Harry,"  those  bug- 
bears of  your  jealous  gentlemen !  But  oh|  supreme 
felicity !  his  lovely  Araminta  was  all  cousinless,  and 
time,  like  a  akilful  gardener,  seemed  but  to  use  his 
never  resting  scythe  as  'twere  to  mow  the  weeds 
from  off  Green's  lawn  of  life !  Still  Mr.  Argus 
Green  was  jealous ;  his  passion,  like  the  sea's  bot- 
tom, though  concealed,  was  fearfully  capacious. 

That  economical  monster,  which  like  the  boy 
who  swallowed  his  own  taris— *<  doth  make  the 
meat  it  feeds  on  " — ^was  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  coi^jure  up  a  horrid  meal.  Doubt's  magical 
' '  Fe,  fo,  fum,"  needed  but  utteranoe  to  create  its 
canabalisticdiet? 

Doubt  spoke !  and  this  was  the  canse : — 
Mrs.  Argus  Green,  w*hose  doty  it  was  to  snper- 
intend  the  internal  arrangonenta  of  Mr.  Argus 
Green's  household,  wanted  a  new  footman.  Plush 
(the  old  one)  was  worse  than  nothing!  Plvsb 
pilfered  fivm  his  pantry.    Plush  polished  not  his 

*  plate.  Plush  purloined  the  port.  Plush  received 
his  notice.  PLtTsn,  to  use  his  own  words,  was 
"  noA-plushed ! "    Plush  vanished ! 

Plush's  substitute  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Argus 
Green  as  "  John: "  his  surname  was  omitted  !  Oh 
that  omission ! 

Reader,  ("  respected,"  if  masculine,  "  lovely," 
if  feminine,  and  I  hope  you  are  the  latter,)  reader, 
dids't  ever,  in  the  days  of  thine  innocent  voracity, 
plunge  the  pearl-like  garniture  of  thy  longing  lipe 
deep  in  the  juicy  plumpness  of  some  fiiir  round  peach, 
and  with  a  yell  of  horror  drop  the  fruit  on  getting 
for  thy  pains  the  deep  insertion  of  the  sting  of  some 
concealed  and  rascal  waap?  If  thou  hast,  mark 
the  parallel — John's  livery  was  the  peach—John 

•  waa  the  concealed  wasjv— Argns  Green's  heart 
was  thy  lip ! 

A  month  passed — Mr.  Argus  Green  was  all  ran 
and  eyes  ;  his  other  senses  left  him. 

Six  weeks  flew  by ;  Mr.  Argus  Green  appeared 
to  labor  under  strong  s]rmptoms  of  fast  approaching 
mental  bereavement.  Was  there  ever  any  thing 
80  odd  ?  Mr.  Argus  Green  did  nothing  b  utpack 
up  portmanteaus  to  set  out  on  long  suppoeitionary 
jonmies  snd  return  in  half  an  hour. 

Whenever  Mr.  Argus  Green's  back  was  tuned 
"  John  "  shook  his  head :  whenever  that  portion  of 
"  John's"  anatomy  was  displayed,  Mr.  Argus  Green 
shook  his  fist !    What  could  be  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

If  "  John  "  had  to  make  up  the  fire  for  the  com- 
fort of  Mra.  Argus  Green,  Mr.  Argus  Gseen's 
hallucination  manifested  itself  by  his  creeping  slowly 
and  stealthily  to  the  drawing  room  door,  and  then 
bouncing  in  with  a  bang  which  frequently  con- 
founded "John"  and  the  "Wall's  end"  in  one 
vast  chaos  of  prostrate  helplessness. 

Mrs.  Argus  Green  became  alarmed  and  secretly 
inquired  the  price  of  straight-waistcoats,  and  the 
terms  of  a  private  "  Lunatic  Asylum." 
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John/'  the  eapsiied  J^rim,  became  ferocioiia ! 
and  aolemnly  deelaied  if  hie  mtsler  *'  didn't  give 
him  (John)  warning  of  his  movementB,  he  (John) 
woold  give  him  (Jtm  master)  warning  of  hia*n,  and 
leave  the  fiuniiy." 

Thus  all  tliiiigBaCood  (except  **  Jc^n"  and  the 
"Wall's  end")  for  another  fortnight:  then  Mr. 
Argus  Green  took  to  muttering  strange  alliterative 
matteringpi ;  mntterings  redolent  of  **  Darling  and 
death  "—or  *'  Darling  and  demon  " — ^intenpersed 
with  fierce  giindings  of  his  molars  and  incisors, 
grimacea  which  convejed  to  a  lively  imagination 
an  idea  that  Mr.  Argus  Green  was  indulging  in 
the  questionable  luxury  of  pulverising  a  millstone. 
"  John"  beard  the  mutteringpi;  <'John"  saw 
the  contortions;  "John"  turned  pale;  powder 
and  peispiration  chased  one  another  down  "John's" 
innocent  nose  in  piteous  coune.  "John's"  or- 
ange-colored unavoidables  manifested  <* John's" 
uneaainesB  by  the  knocking  together  of  their  gold 
gartered  knees. 

John  gave  his  month's  "  notice." 
Mr.  Argus  Green  accepted  "  John's "  tendered 
resignation  with  savage  gleoj  intimating  as  he  did  so 
that  he  (Mr.  Argus  Green,)  labored  under  a  strong 
conviction  that  John  was  a  "caitiff!" 

John  regretted  his  ignorance  "  of  French,"  but 
bad  no  doubt  it  was  "  a  orrid  name : "  Betty  the 
housemaid^  agreed  with  "  John  " — Betty  the  hooseo 
maid  had  long  done  so,  and  was  scarcely  resigned 
to  "  John's  "  resignation.  Betty  looked  upon  herKlf 
as  a  deceived  housemaid  ;  Betty  had  answered  an 
advertisement  undertaking  to  perform  her  duties 
"  in  a  family  where  a  footman  was  kept ! "  she  ap- 
peared to  have  got  into  one  where  they  were  all 
discharged.     . 

Three  weeks  of  John's  "  notice  "  paaeed. 
The  moon  must  have  been  full  even  to  apoplexy, 
or  Mr.  Argus  Green  could  never  have  behaved  so- 
ke only  dyed  half  his  head  of  hair ! 

Mysterious  invitations  were  despatched  to  all 
Mr.  Argus  Green's  relations :  all  Mr.  Argus  Green's 
relations  arrived  at  Mr.  Argus  Green's  mansion ; 
had  the  season  been  summer  instead  of  winter,  and 
had  Mr.  Argus  Green's  relations  been  so  many  of  ' 
Very's  pine  apple  ices,  their  extreme  coolness  might 
have  been  refreshing  to  Mrs.  Argus  Green ;  as  it 
was,  the  frigidity  of  Mr.  Argus  Green's  relations 
was  beyond  endurance. 

All  Mr.  Argus  Green's  relations  met  in  conclave : 
Mrs.  Argus  Green  was  present ;  "  John  "  was  or- 
dered to  attend !  John  wished  "  he  might  be  bless* 
ed,"  and  did  so. 

Mr.  Argus  Green,  who  had  been  closeted  with 
all  his  relations,  smiled  a  grim  and  ghastly  smile  as 
"  John  "  entered ;  then  Mr.  Argus  Green  fixed  his 
glance  on  Mrs.  Argus  Green,  whisked  it  from  Mrs. 
Argus  Green  to  *'  John,"  and  finally  transferred  it 
to  his  own  Wellington  boots ;  thereby  intimating 


a  request,  as  far  as  glances  could,  that  she  (Mrs. 
Argus  Green)  would  accommodate  him  (Mr. 
Argus  Green)  "by  looking  on  this  picture — Mr. 
Argus  Green — and  on  that,  "  John." 

Mrs.  Argus  Green  was  obtuse  at  pantomime, 
therefore  Mrs.  Argus  Green  did'nt  understand  "  a 
look  of  the  matter."  Mr.  Argus  Green  rose  with 
melancholy  and  somewhat  maniac  majesty;  all 
Mr.  Argus  Green's  relations  coughed  and  exhibit- 
ed their  cambric  handkerohieft.  . 

Mr.  Argus  Green  ordered  "John"  to  "stir" 
the  fire — but  ere  "  John  "  could  move  to  do  so,  the 
flood  gates  of  Mr.  Argus  Green's  long  pent  up 
wrath  unlocked  themselves,  snd  Mr.  Argus  Green's 
anger  rushed  forth  in  words. 

"  Stir  the  fire  "  yelled  Mr.  Argus  Green—"  Stir 
the  fire !  Never !  oh  never,  shall  another  fiire  be 
stirred — another  flame  be  raised,  another  ruin  be 
wrought — in  this  once  blissfiil  building  by  thst 
liveried  viper." 
John  repudiated  "  the  viper." 
Mr.  Argus  Green — magnified  him  to  a  boa  con- 
strictor, and  resumed : 

"  I  say  again,  once  blissfiil,  but  now  desolate  ; 
oh,  hoto  desolate !" 

All  the  relations  wiped  all  their  eyes  with  all 
their  cambric  handkerchiefs. 

Mrs.  Argus  Green  inquired  the  cause  of  this  do- 
mestic desolation. 

Mr.  Argus  Green  inquired  of  Mrs.  Argus  Green, 

in  the  peculiarly  imperative  mood,  if  she  (Mrs. 

Argus)  "  dared  to  presume  to  ask  that  question  ? " 

Mrs.  Argus  Green  placidly  admitted  the  daring, 

but  decidedly  denied  the  presumption. 

Mr.  Argus  Green  looked  for  a  moment  as 
though,  by  some  arehitectoral  accident,  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  had  been  suddenly  transferred  to  the 
middle  of  bis  throat  ond  his  whole  physical  ener- 
gies were  centered  in  a  gigantic  effort  to  swallow 
the  brobdignsg  obstruction.  At  length,  with  a 
superhuman  effort,  (which  "  John"  afterwards  des- 
cribed as  "  the  greatest  gulpk  he  ever  see"),  Mr. 
Argus  Green  proceeded — 

"  I  will  not,"  continued  Mr.  Argus  Green,  "  I 
will  not  speak  oi  our  early  loves !  of  our  wedding- 
day?  No — the  memory  of  the  ceremony,  and 
coach-and-four ;  the  bliss  and  the  bridesmaids ; 
the  congratulations,  champaigns  and  cake  ;  the  de- 
lusive, delicious  delirium,  and  Dejuner  a  la  Four- 
chette  is  too  much  for  my  macadamised  heart ! " 

At  this  painful  and  poetic  period,  Mr.  Argus 
Green  wept  All  Mr.  Argus  Green's  relations 
groaned — not  at  the  speaker,  but  the  speech— 
while  Mrs.  Argus  Green  opened  her  eyes  with  that 
peculiar  expression,  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive 
attnbute  of  a  disturbed  owl  in  daylight — an  expres- 
sion beautifully  blending  the  amazed  and  stupified. 
"  John"  took  one  step  nearer  the  door. 
"  John"  was  observed  by  Mr.  Argns  Green. 
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The  bluster  of  Salmonens  on  hk  bridge  of  braas, 
was  an  infant's  rattle  compared  to  the  deep-mouth- 
ed thunder  of  the  "  pause,  villain,"  which  burst 
from  Mr.  Argus  Green's  extended  Jaws. 

'*  Joim  "  was  a  footman ;  but,  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  footmen  are  men — ^therefore, 
"  John"  was  a  man.  It  had  been  "  JohnV  proud 
boast  from  his  youth  upward,  he  would  *'  hever 
hact  as  sich."  Actuuted  by  this  heroic  resolve, 
**  John"  repudiated  the  "wUling"  as  he  had  done 
the  **  wiper." 

'* Behold  him"  continued  Mr.  Argus  Green, 
poiaiing  to  "  John  "  with  an  extended  hand  which 
might  have  been  modelled  from  a  sign-post,  '*  be- 
hold the  ingrate.  Behold  him,  clothed  from  the 
crown  of  his  iniquitous  head  to  the  extreme  verge 
of  his  diabolical  heel,  in  mine,  his  ii\jured  master's 
livery." 

This  figurative  speech  suggested  to  "  John's " 
mind  an  idea  that  Mr.  Argus  Green  was  about  to 
metamorphose  him  {"  John")  into  a  losing  game 
of  cribbage,  he,  Mr.  Argus  Green,  unfairly  starting 
with  this—"  one  for  his  head"  and  "  two  tot  his 
heels."  "  Jolm  "  kept  this  supposition  to  himself, 
simply  exclaiming — 

"  Gamming ! — hi  finds  my  hone  shoes  band 
stockings ! " 

<*  Behold  the  faithless  recipient  of  my  wages," 
proceeded  Mr.  Argus  Green. 

"  Two  pund  ten  per  hannum  less  than  my  last 
place,**  vociferated  the  now  highly-excited  **  John." 

"  The  devourer  of  my  daily  bread,"  exclaimed 
Argus. 

•*  HI  heats  toast,"  equivocated  "  John." 

"  And,  oh,  that  I  should  live  to  say  it !  "  sighed 
*  Mr.  Argus  Green. 

"  Oh,  that  you  sJiould  !  "  echoed  "  John." 

"The  fell  destroyer  of — of— of— my  peace  of 
mind,"  gasped  Mr.  Argus  Green  ! 

"  That  be  blow-ow-owd  !"  blubbered  the  bewil- 
dered "John." 

There  was  a  fearful  silence  for  some  few  mo- 
ments. It  was  broken  by  Mrs.  Argus  Green,  who 
demanded,  in  an  hysterical  manner,  "  if  Mr.  Argus 
Gi'een  was  mad?" 

"  I  am,  ma'am,"  shouted  Mr.  Argus  Green, 
"  mad — mad — as — as — as  " — 

"  Bedlam,"  suggested  "  John,"  thereby  giving 
vent  to  the  only  lunatic  simile  he  ever  indulged 
in,  and  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  long-rei^- 
trained  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Argus  Green's  actual 
state  of  mind. 

"  Yes,  fienJ,  as  Bedlam,  if  you  will !  and  you — 
you — you  eighteen  pound  a  year  atrocity ! — you  are 
the  cause."  Here  Mr.  Argus  Green  made  one 
step  towards  "  John." 

"  John "  seized  a  huge  lump  of  coal  from  the 
scuttle  beside  him,  and  stood  like  another  David 
awaiting  the  approach  of  another  Goliah. 


Mr.  Argus  Green  paused. 
"  I  demand  an  instant  explanation,"  cried  Mrs. 
Argus  Green. 

"  Hear !  hear !  ha  hinatant  hexplanation ! "  se- 
conded "  John." 

"You  shall  have  one,  ma'am,"  exploded  the 
rapid  Argus ;  "  have  it  before  ^oar  minion.  Know 
then,  ma'amt  the  husband  you  would  deceive 
is  not  deaf!  The  victim  of  your  arts  has  ears— 
his  ears  have  been  his  friends.  By  them  he  has 
discovered  you.  Out  of  thi«  reptile's  mouth 
will  I  convict  yon.  Answer  me,  fellow :  have  you 
not,  in  this  very  house,  in  this  very  room,  behind 
my  back,  and  in  moments  of  inadvertency  before 
my  fiice,  in  short,  on  all  occasions  been  addressed — 
(shame,  madam !  where  is  thy  blush  ?) — addressed, 
oh,  my  tongue  almost  refuses  the  horrid  utterances- 
addressed,  traitor !  as  John  darling?" 
"Suttonly!"  responded  "John." 
"  And  you  avow  it,  unblushing  wretch  that  you 
are,  you  openly  avow  it ! "  groaned  Mr.  Argus 
Green. 
"  In  course  I  does,"  assented  the  astounded  John. 
"  One  word  more— one  question,  rather— and 
this  the  last,"  croaked  Mr.  Argus  Green,  writhing 
beneath  his  spasmodic  attempts  to  appear  calm. 
"  Who,  sir,  who— oh,  agony  !  misery !  madness ! 
—who,  yes,  who  gave  you  that  uame  7 " 

"My  godfathers  and  godmothers,"  whined 
"  John,"  with  a  peculiarly  pious  expression. 

The  words  were  simple,  but  had  all  the  thunder- 
bolts that  have  ever  issued  from  the  Cyclops'  anvils, 
been  conglomerated  in  one  vast  destruction  and 
hurled  at  the  individual  head  of  the  petrified 
Argus,  they  could  not  have  produced  a  more  im- 
mediate effect  upon  his  "  thoughts'  region,"  than 
did  those  words  upon  his  thoughts  themselves. 
Mr.  Argus  Green  felt  like  one  aroused  from  a  hid- 
eous dream. 

All  Mr.  Argus  Green's  relations  thawed,  like  ice- 
cream in  the  jaws  of  a  salamander,  as  they  rushed 
in  a  body  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Argus  Green  on  the 
happy  denouement  to  Mr.  Argus  Green's  doubts 
and  inquisition,  Mr.  Argus  Green  having  conceived 
"  John's  "  peculiar  patronymic  to  have  been  used 
as  a  term  of  endearment. 

John,  to  use  his  own  emphatic  words,  was  "  fla- 
bergasted".  when  his  master,  "  Mister  Hargus 
Green,  shook  is  and,  gave  him  the  hextra  two 
pound  ten  per  hannum,"  and  full  permission  to 
consummate  his  union  with  the  before  slightly- 
alluded  to  Betty. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  from  that  day  to 
this  Mr.  Argus  Green  invariably  defeats  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  "  green-eyed  monster,"  by  recal- 
ling the  follies  he  wds  guilty  of,  when  tmder  its 
influence,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  made  wretched 
by  its  villainous  suggestions  as  to  the  innocent 
and  deq>Iy  wronged  John  Dabuko. 
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Tm,  1  MB  tell  thee  :  ii  it  poMible 
I  ihould  not  know  it  ?— Sopboclbs. 


FnoM  the  moment  that  Rome  ceased  to  struggle 
for  existence  she  aimed  at  universal  empire.  To 
effect  her  object  she  exhausted  all  the  arts  of  in- 
trigue, and  the  power  of  admirable  discipline  and 
active  valor.  She  scrupled  at  no  crime  however 
terrible,  at  no  perfidy  however  base.  Coolly  and 
triumphantly  she  pursued  her  course,  with  an  in- 
flexibility of  will,  a  unity  of  effort  which  awe  and 
amaze  ua,  until,  mined  by  success,  she  lay  helpless 
beneath  the  tread  of  her  own  savage  conquerors. 
Tet,  once  victorious,  her  policy  was  noble  and  gen- 
erous. She  civilized  the  barbarous,  appreciated 
the  learned,  admitted  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  the 
advantages  of  citizenship,  scattered  lavishly  her 
honora,  and  adorned  her  conquests  with  majestic 
monuments  of  art.  The  after  fate  of  many  of  her 
provinces,  could  it  have  been  foreseen,  might  have 
caused  them  to  glory  in  a  dependence  they  be- 
wailed. Wrested  from  her,  many  sank  to  degra- 
dation, and  more  than  one  city,  which  beneath  her 
rale  was  great  and  populous,  is  but  a  quarry  whence 
the  Arab  furnishes  his  simple  mill,  or  a  shelter  for 
the  rude  nomade,  occasionally,  from  the  storm. 
Everywhere  have  these  fragments  a  thrilling  in- 
terest, fraught  as  they  are  with  heroic  and  painful 
memories ;  yet,  in  few  places,  perhaps,  are  they  as 
striking  as  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  proudly 
rearing  their  front  over  the  ashes  of  departed  myri- 
ads, or  lying  along  the  shore  mournfully  listening 
to  the  sounding  sea. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  smaller  cities 
which  owned  the  Roman  sway  was  Leptis  Magna. 
Its  noble  towers,  its  massive  walls,  its  vast  temples 
and  triumphal  arches  seemed  to  defy  the  hand  of 
time  and  challenge  the  admiration  of  succeeding 
centuries.  It  stood  upon  a  plain  many  miles  in  ex- 
tent, surpassingly  beautiful  in  the  luxuriance  o{^ 
vegetation  and  whose  lofty  palms  and  productive 
olives  embosomed  dome,  and  colonnade,  and  orna- 
mented villa.  The  Cinyphus,  •  rising,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  among  the  Hills  of  the  Graces  flowed 
by  at  no  great  distance,  and  a  stupendous  aque- 
duct conveyed  its  waters  to  the  city.  A  gay  and 
bustling  place  it  was,  for  a  peace  of  a  hundred 
yeare,  if  it  had  impaired  its  military  fame,  liad  at 
least  filled  it  with  wealth  and  inhabitants. 

Upon  a  bold  bluff  projecting  into  the  sea,  and 


then  sweeping  round  to  the  general  direction  of  the 
coast,  stood  the  palace  of  the  prefect  Gregory.  The 
high  bank  in  front- was  cut  into  terraces  with  gra- 
nite steps,  and,  upon  the  other  three  sides,  lay  a 
garden  so  extensive  that  its  owner  might  combine 
the  advantages  of  a  city,  with  the  delights  of  a 
country  life.  The  palace  was  of  marble,  sur- 
rounded by  ample  porticos,  and  protected  at  either 
angle  of  the  main  building  by  towers,  while  behind, 
enclosed  by  a  wall  of  great  height,  was  a  semicir- 
cular area  where  a  few  of  the  choicest  youths 
of  the  province  were  daily  trained  to  military  du- 
ties. 

At  the  close  of  a  summer's  day  the  master  of 
the  mansion,  with  his  daughter  and  her  betrothed, 
sat  together  inhaling  the  refreshing  sea  breeze. 
The  elder  of  the  three  was  brave,  fiery  and  ambi- 
tious, yet  patient  of  discipline  and  persevering  in 
any  plan  once  adopted.  His  lineaments  seemed 
moulded  by  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  rendered 
more  striking  by  the  bronzed  hue  of  serfice.  His 
air  was  abstracted,  for  he  was  revolving  schemes  of 
aggrandizement  to  be  realized  only  by  a  betrayal  of 
his  trust ;  then  came  more  honorable  thoughts,  a 
half  renunciation  of  cherished  hopes,  and  these 
again  were  succeeded  by  plans  for  attaining  new 
popularity,  and  a  recollection  of  certain  orders 
which  were  to  have  been  given  the  artificers  labor- 
ing upon  the  columns  destined,  hundreds  of  years 
afterward,  to  adorn  the  palace  of  a  Prankish 
king. 

The  second,  though  winning  a  place  in  history 
beside  her  father  and  by  the  same  means,  was  as 
far  removed  in  person,  mind  and  manners  from 
the  bold,  repulsive  Amazon,  as  from  the  languishing 
timidity  of  a  city  belle.  Her  form  was  rather 
above  the  middle  height,  developed  in  full  but  not 
masculine  proportions  by  constant  exercise,  and 
seemed  to  dilate  with  dignity,  or  lose  its  command- 
ing height  when  affection  ruled  the  hour.  Her  eye, 
oft  flashing  with  anger  before  which  a  warrior 
might  quail,  now  beamed  with  filial  fondness,  as  it 
changed  with  every  breath  beneath  the  gaze  of  her 
lover  ;  and  they  who  but  seldom  saw  her  would 
scarcely  believe  her  the  same  being  when  ex- 
cited by  danger,  or  listening  to  afiairs  of  state,  or 
sharing,  with  a  joyousness  which  seemed  to  have  no 
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bounds,  in  the  pletrarefl  of  domestic  interooane. 
Her  long  black  lashes  rested  on  a  cheek  of  pore, 
fresh  crimson' which  the  sun  had  kissed,  not  burned ; 
and  her  mouth,  changing  as  her  eye,  gave  an  idea 
of  unbending  firmness,  or  was  wreathed  with  such 
smiles  as  seldom  out-last  childhood.    She  wore  a 
robe  not  very  unlike  a  caftan,  reaching  just  below 
the  knee,  fringed    with    purple,    beneath    which 
descended  a  short  skirt  of  Phrygian  needlework, 
over  a  longer  one  oi  pale  blue  silk.    The  collar  of 
the  npper  garment  was  thrown  back,  and  fastened 
in  front  by  an  onyx  representing  Constantino  laying 
the  foundation  of  his  new  capital.     The  sleeves 
were  close  and  short,  but  over  them,  as  far  as  the 
elbow,  fell  a  loose  drapery  of  needlework,  leaving 
the  lower  part  of  the  arm  bare,  save  another  fine 
integlio  secured  by  a  slender  chain  of  gold.    Her 
sash,  corresponding  in  color  and  material  with  the 
under  skirt,  was  deeply  fringed  and  confined  by  a 
diamond  clasp  ;  while  a  scarf  similar,  but  much 
smaller,  was  bound  about  her  head  like  a  fillet 
and  displayed  in  a  knot  a  jewel  headed  bodkin.    To 
the  lighter  accomplishments  of  the  time  she  united 
a  theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  war, 
and  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things  not  usually 
obtained  by  her  sex.    She  could  wield  the  sword, 
hurl  the  dart  and  shoot  the  arrow,  while  her  eques- 
trian feats  were  the  pride  of  her  Moorish  teachers 
The  third  would  have  been  pre-eminently  hand- 
some, but  that  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  deficient  in  the  energy  and  efficiency  that 
enter  so  Igrgeiy  into  the  elements  of  manly  beauty. 
His  figure  was  slight  and  elegant ;  his  manners 
easy  and  winning.     Though  impulsive  to  a  fiiult, 
everything  about  him  bore  marks  of  a  taste  culti- 
vated to  fastidiousness,  and  his  brilliant  wit,  his 
ready  kindness,  his  overflowing  spirits  made  him 
a  chaniiing  companion.     At  least,  so  thought  the 
youthful  Ida.  ' 

They  seemed  alone,  for  a  stranger  would  have 
discovered  only  a  life-like  statue  of  an  athletic 
man,  tall,  muscular  and  black  as  midnight. 
Kneeling  upon  a  pedestal  of  African  marble,  over 
whose  jet-like  surface  rich  grapes  seemed  to  have 
been  crushed,  the  right  arm  resting  upon  a  broken 
column  of  the  same  superb  material,  it  seemed  a 
master-piece  of  arL  Yet  occasionally  the  gazer 
might  catch  a  change  in  the  curve  of  the  closed 
eye- lid ;  might  even  have  a  glance  of  dark,  glowing 
eyes ;  might  see  a  slight  movement  of  the  drooping 
hand,  or  an  inclination  to  change  the  posture, 
powerfully  but  not  entirely  repressed.  The 
fiiithfiil  Nubian  saw  to  forget,  heard  to  keep  si- 
lent, and,  save  when  some  secret  mission  was  to 
be  discharged,  remained  at  once  a  guard,  a  servant 
and  an  ornament. 

The  lovers  coaverKd  apart  until  the  entrance  of 
a  soldier  of  the  prefect's  guard.  The  rapid  rise 
and  unexampled  progrea  ol  the  Arabs  was  at  that 


time  the  all-absoibing  theme,  and  he  had  been 
despatched  to  the  E!ast  to  report,  fix>m  actual  obser- 
vation, the  character  of  their  troops  and  com- 
mander. 

Gregory  had  awaited  his  return  with  impatience. 
The  usual  mode  of  transmitting  intelligence  by 
signal-fires  could  not  be  resorted  to  when  a  desert 
intervened,  and  the  proud  prefect  chafed  at  a  de- 
lay which  was  equally  injurious  whether  it  was 
occasioned  by  death  or  treachery.  His  brow 
cleared,  however,  as  he  asked, 

*<  With  what  success  did  you  meet,  my  faithful 
soldier?  » 

«  Much,"  answered  the  other.  "  The  Arabs  and 
Syrians,  only  four  thousand  strong,  marched  frum 
Palestine  for  Egypt ;  and,  small  as  the  force  may 

seem,  thirty  days  sufficed  for  the  taking  of  Pilu- 

•t 
Slum. 

"But,  Memphis" 

"  Memphis  was  the  next  point  of  attack,  and 
with  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  men  thef 
carried  the  place,  to  the  cry  of  **  God  is  victo- 
rious." Nor  was  Egypt  even  then  lost,  but  that 
the  Copts  hailed  the  invaders  as  deliverers,  brought 
food,  repaired  the  roads,  and  acted  as  guides  ond 
scouts.  In  twenty-one  days  the  conquerors  wore 
encamped  before  Alexandris,  and  in  fourteen 
months  the  banner  of  Mahomet  waved  upon  ita 
walls." 

"  But  the  confusion,  consequent  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  caliph,  will  distract  their  attention, 
for  a  time,  from  schemes  of  foreign  conquest." 

"  So  far  from  it,  that  I  am  but  little  in  advance 
of  Abdallab,  the  foster-brother  of  the  new  caliph, 
Othman,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers." 

'*  Let  them  come,"  shouted  Gregory,  with  exul- 
tation. "  Let  them  come !  and  now  go  and  for- 
get your  dangers  in  the  choicest  wines  from  my 
ceUar." 


The  prefect  retired  to  his  cabinet,  but  the  two 
younger  individuals  strolled  down  to  the  water's 
edge  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  steps,  re- 
treating occasionally  as  the  tide  came  in.  Far 
out  vessels,  freighted  with  the  wealth  of  Africa* 
crossed  the  path  of  the  dromoneM  or  Ught-gallf  ys, 
with  their  miscellaneous  crews  of  barbarian  mer- 
c^aries,  and  the  return  ships,  laden  with  the 
manufactures  of  Constontinople,  bound  for  the 
market  of  Tripoli.  The  moon- beams  trembled 
and  glittered  in  long  lines  upon  the  water,  and 
lighted  up  the  city  till  the  acanthus  leaves  and 
volutes  of  the  distant  columns  were  distinctly  visi- 
ble, and  the  sculptured  groups  upon  the  splendid 
arch  beyond  seemed  ready  to  descend  and  take 
part  in  the  life  below  them.  The  music  of  the 
sea  sank  into  their  hearts  and  the  voice  witliin 
replied  in  answering  melody  down,  down  in  its 
deepest  cells. 
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The  young  man  fint  broke  silence. 

'<  Ida,"  he  said,  '<  you  must  to  Tripoli  when  the 
war  begins.  Its  walls  might  defy  even  Roman 
legions" 

"  Tripoli  I  Zimenio.  Thiak  yon  that  I  will  shun 
a  danger  which  my  fiither  courts  7  " 

"Ida!  Ida!  surely  I  have  not  heard  aright! 
Sorely  you  will  not  think  of  following  your  &ther 
to  the  field ! " 

*' And  why  not,  Zimenio?  Is  the  hour  of  care, 
of  suffering,  perchance  of  death*  the  one  which 
filial  piety  would  choee  for  pusillanimons  desertion. 
There  is  none  but  me  who  can  soothe  the  chafed 
qnrit  of  my  father,  none  who  can  share  his  inmost 
thoughts,  or  lighten  his  heavy  burdens.'' 

*'  But  you  will  at  least  remain  in  the  camp?  " 

**  And  if  such  were  my  father's  wish,  why  have  I 
been  trained  to  arms  fi'om  my  very  childhood? 
Nor  would  I  wait  for  an  expression  of  his  will,  lest 
if  I  should  receive  ii\jury  he  should  reproach  him- 
self as  the  cause.  No,  Zimenio,  let  me  perform 
my  duty,  and  then,  when  we  return  in  triumph, 
the  hour  will  have  for  me  no  bitterness  and  no 
shadow  will  dim  its  glory." 

'*  And  for  that  hour,  too,  do  I  fear,  my  Ida. 
Then  will  your  father  have  become  too  powerful  for 
the  falling  throne  of  Byzantium,  and  the  efforts  of 
yeara  be  rewarded  by  the  purple." 

"And  what  is  that  to  us?"  asked  Ida,  smil- 
ingly. 

«  Much,  perhaps,  to  me ;  since  his  daughter  may 
then  scorn  the  hanoT  of  a  dependent  upon  her  &- 
ther's  bounty." 

Tears  gathered  in  the  eyes  of  Ida,  and  there 
was  sorrow,  not  anger,  in  her  tones,  as  she  an- 
swered, 

"  Do  you  remember,  my  betrothed,  the  palace 
on  the  iBgean,  how  my  father  urged,  nay,  prayed 
me  to  wed  its  prince,  and  what  answer  I  gave 
then,  Zimenio?" 

A  pressure  of  the  hand  was  her  reply,  and  she 
continued, 

«  Do  you  remember  the  castle  fiirther  North,  its 
halls,  its  magazines,  its  profuse  and  tastefiil  exhi- 
bition of  uncounted  wealth,  and  what  answer  I 
gave  its  lord,  Zimenio?  " 

The  youth  biftshed  deeply,  but  did  not  answer. 

•«  Do  you  remember  the  crowds  who  have  since 
knelt  to  me  ?  They  were  great  and  rich  and  wise, 
but  I -told  them  the  same.  Aye,  and  do  yon  re- 
member the  villa  of  Santella,  the  bower  of  vines, 
and  arching  orange  nees,  the  rippling  stream,  and 
the  bulbul's  melody?  What  said  I  in  that  holy 
hour,  my  own  Zimenio  ? 

"  Forgive !  forgive ! "  exclaimed  the  youth,  bu- 
rying his  face  for  a  moment  in  his  mantle.  "  I 
have  been  unjust,  ungenerous,  unmanly." 

*'  Nay,  there  you  err  agaiii.  We  are  all  subject 
to  doubt  and  fear ;  and  what  am  I  that  I  should 
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condemn  you  for  a  firalt  so  venial,  or  censure  in 
another  what  I  may  one  day  exparience  myself! 
But  this  is  the  time  for  music,  so  away  with  care, 
and  sing  me  an  ode  of  Pindar." 


The  soldiers  of  Gregory  shared  in  the  efifeminacy 
of  the  citiz!kns,  and  resembled  only  in  the  name,  of 
which  they  were  tenacious,  the  hardy  legions  so 
oflen  victorious  over  practised  valor  and  ferocious 
courage.  Their  confidence,  too,  had  declined,  ani 
their  name  was  no  longer  formidable  to  their  foea 
Conscious  of  their  deficiencies,  their  leader  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  remedy  them  by  numbers. 
An  old  custom  was  revived.  From  the  temple  of 
St.  Mary,  the  most  elevated  in  the  city,  floated  a 
red  standard  to  summon  the  infiintry,a  green  one  for 
the  cavalry,  and  a  magistrate,  in  various  languages, 
gave  the  call  never  before  heard  in  Septis  Magna, 
**  Qui  imperium  salvam  este  rnUtt  me  sequatur*** 
The  troops,  unwillingly  assuming  their  armor, 
marched  out  of  the  city  for  the  review,  and  hosts 
of  Africans  and  Moors  hastened  forward  at  the 
welcome  sound  of  approaching  war.  All  that 
the  time  permitted  was  effected,  but  the  enthusiasm 
which  makes  the  soldier  had  long  since  vanished. 

The  enemy,  accustomed  to  desert  horrors  and 
well  provided  with  camels,  soon  traversed  the 
Barcan  sands,  and  called  the  Romans  to  the  field. 
Drawn  up  in  an  oblong  of  two  solid  lines,  the  first 
of  archers,  the  second  of  cavalry,  they  awaited  the 
attack,  their  zeal  every  moment  heightened  by  the 
immediate  expectation  of  paradise,  their  meagre 
forms  proudly  erect,  and  their  sun-burnt  visages 
and  fiery  eyes  glowing  with  a  fanaticism  which 
made  them  almost  invincible.  The  yellow  banner 
whish  Mahomet  had  displayed  before  the  walls  of 
Chaibar  led  the  van,  the  black  standard  brought  up 
the  rear,  and  the  spoils  of  Syria,  Jerusalem  and 
Egypt  were  displayed  in  their  silver  belts,  their 
bridles  and  their  swords. 

The  Romans  were  ranged  in  two  lines,  with 
a  reserve  to  follow  up  the  victory,  or  secure  a  re- 
treat. Swords,  battle-axes,  spears,  scimitare, 
bows,  and  the  famous  Macedonian  pike,  shortened, 
however,  to  three-fourths  ittf  original  length, 
gleamed  along  the  ranks,  and  the  centre,  blazing 
in  complete  armor,  presented  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  irregular  bands  who  fought  in  their  own  fash- 
ion on  ^e  wings  or  in  the  rear.  The  shout  that 
welcomed  the  Prefect  deepened  to  thunder-tones 
when  his  daughter  followed  to  her  station  on  his 
left,  and  rose  far  above  the  tecbir  of  the  infidels, 
until  the  for  hills  caught  and  prolonged  It  in  echo. 
Her  finely-fitting  armor  was  dazzling  in  the  sun- 
light, the  diamonds  which  confined  her  pltune 
were  the  choicest  offered  by  the  East,  the  handle 
of  her  scimitar,  her  quiver  and  her  bow  were  en- 
crusted with  jew^,  and  the  saddle-cloth  ef  her 
charger  was  wrou^t  and  fringed  with  gold.    A 
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short  but  animating  ipeech  from  Gregory  was  an- 
swered by  the  slash  of  shields  and  spears ;  the 
trumpets  sounded  and  the  troops  rushed  to  the  en- 
counter. 

But,  instead  of  the  result  which  usually  followed 
their  tremendous  onset,  they  exhausted  themselves 
to  little  purpose,  for  the  foe,  whom  they  hoped  to 
tread  down  and  trample  beneath  them,  remained 
steady  for  a  few  moments,  then  breaking  in  every 
direction,  avoided  the  weight  of  the  shock,  but, 
returning  when  the  fury  of  the  attack  was  passed, 
mowed  down  whole  ranks  with  the  rapid  dis- 
cbarge of  arrows.  The  first  line  fell  back  within 
the  second,  and  the  two  again  pressed  forward 
with  the  same  effect  The  vast  mass,  like  a  re- 
treating billow,  gathered  new  strength,  and  then, 
with  almost  overwhelming  power,  pressed  on  the 
exhausted  legions.  Everywhere,  like  things  of 
life,  danced  the  snowy  plumes  of  the  Prefect  and 
his  daughter,  as  their  wearers  dashed  now  here, 
now  there,  urging,  guiding,  fighting  and  seeming 
to  the  astonished  cohorts  omnipotent  and  omni- 
present. Yet,  though  successfiil,  or  seemingly  so, 
at  each  successive  point,  the  tide  rushed  in  more 
fiiriously  behind  them.  The  result  was  doubtfiil, 
but  Christian  and  Moslem  felt  the  burning  heat 
and  retired  before  its  fervor  to  their  respective 
camps. 

Ida  laid  aside  the  armor  she  had  donned,  not 
eagerly,  but  willingly,  and  retaining  only  her  trusty 
scimitar,  repaired  to  her  father's  tent.  Unwilling 
to  disturb  him,  she  did  not  speak,  until  after 
the  lapse  of  many  minutes,  he  raised  his  head,  when 
his  countenance  was  so  fearfully  changed  that  she 
sprung  to  him,  exclaiming, 

<*  You  are  hurt,  father !  Speak  to  me,  father — 
tell  me,  are  you  not  hurt  7  *' 

"No,  no,  my  daughter,  answered  Gregory, 
placing  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and  drawing  her 
to  his  side ;  **  but  this  battle,  skirmish  I  should  ra- 
ther call  it,  how  contrary  to  our  anticipations  is  its 
close ! " 

'*  True,  for  each  Arab  is  a  hero.  The  lowest 
private  fights  like  one  who  has  a  kingdom  to  lose 
or  gain."  • 

"  And,  ye  gods  I  how  they  are  pressing  on !  Yet, 
if  we  could  but  inspire  our  own  troops  thus,  we 
might  hope  to  subdue  them." 

*'  We  could  proclaim  it  a  holy  war,  but  for  the 
patriarch's  prohibition.  I  scarcely  know  what  can 
be  tried  that  has  not  been  already  accomplished." 

"  And  yet  there  is  a'  way,"  said  Gregory, 
closely  watching  his  daughter ;  "  a  sure  one,  as  I 
deem  it,  but  such  as  I  scarcely  acknowledge  even 
to  myself." 

"  What  is  it,  my  father?"  asked  Ida,  tenderly. 
"  When  has  there  been  aught,  weighty  or  trivial, 
that  we  have  not  conned  it  toget^r  7  " 

<'Ida,  should  I  return  the  lire  devotion  you 


have  ever  shown  me,  by  asking  a  great  sacrifice, 
would  you  not  deem  me  selfish  and  unkind  7  " 

**  No,  my  father,  your  name  is  dearer  to  me  than 
my  own,  for  while  mine  will  soon  be  forgotten, 
yours  will  live  in  history  and  be  transmitted  in  song. 
I  shall  shrink  from  nothing  which  it  becomes  me 
to  dare,  nor  will  your  request  seem  too  great,  so  it 
be  not  unworthy." 

"  Refuse  me,  Ida,  if  you  list,  for  I  would  rather 
lose  present  power  and  the  hope  of  fiiture  advance- 
ment than  lessen,  by  thought  or  deed,  the  fond- 
ness of  the  heart  upon  which  I  have  so  securely 
rested.  You  are  far  from  vain,  my  daughter,  but 
if  I  mistake  not  you  are  not  now  to  learn  the 
magic  of  your  charms." 

The  eyes  of  the  beautiful  girl  seemed  glazed  for 
an  instant,  her  limbs  became  rigid,  her  posture  stiff 
and  statue-like ;  then  as  suddenly  recovering,  she 
replied,  with  but  little  visible  emotion,  "  My  hand 
and  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  him  who 
shall  bring  you  the  head  of  the  Arab  chieftain." 

«* Noble  gift!"  exclaimed  Gregory,  "but,  be- 
fore you  finally  decide,  remember  Zi " 

"  Do  not  mention  hijii ,  father.  It  is  enough  that  the 
sacrifice  is  made  willingly  and.  that  the  love  I  cherish 
for  you  is  none  the  less  fervent  and  overfiowing." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  threw  her  arms  around 
her  father's  neck,  and  kissing  his  forehead  affec- 
tionately, retired  to  her  pavilion. 

She  was  soon  followed  by  Zimenio,  who,  with 
firantic  gestures,  fi-ightened  away  the  attendants, 
as  yet  scarcely  recovered  from  the  terrors  of  the 
morning.  Phrenzied  with  despair,  he  now  paced 
the  apartment  with  hasty  and  unequal  strides;  now 
raved  against  the  infidels,  the  war,  and  Godfrey ; 
now  upbraided  her,  and  now,  again,  on  his  knees, 
reproached  himself  for  his  unkindness.  To  all 
this  she  at  first  answered  nothing,  for  the  exhaus- 
tion consequent  upon  her  efforts  to  conceal  from 
her  father  the  anguish  she  experienced,  was  pro- 
tracted by  a  scene  which  would  at  any  time  have 
deeply  moved  her. 

"  Zimenio,"  she  said,  when  the  first  bitterness 
of  his  despair  seemed  passed,  "  Zimenio,  is  there 
a  command  in  the  Scriptures  of  our  religion  more 
binding  than  that  which  bids  us  honor  the  authors 
of  our  being  7  "  * 

«  And  you  have  honored  them,  Ida,  in  the  spirit 
and  letter,  on  land  and  on  shore,  together  or  separ- 
ated, whenever  and  wherever  there  has  been  a 
possibility  of  service.  Surely,  surely,  Ida,  this 
tremendous  sacrifice  is  not  needed  to  show  the 
purity  and  fervor  of  your  devotion." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  if  the  glory  of  victory  is 
given  to  the  general,  so  upon  him  rests  the  odium 
of  defeat.  The  soldier  who  fights  as  an  occupation 
is  no  match  for  him  who  strives  for  some  great  ob- 
ject. There  must  be  some  spark  glowing  sjnl 
burning  within  his  bosom,  or  his  are  the  preoite 
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movementB  of  a  machine,  compared  with  a  varied, 
elastic  energy  of  a  living  being.  Thii,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  something  better,  my  hand  and  my  dowry 
will  supply." 

"  And  could  your  father  stoop  to  avail  himself  of 
snch  aid  ]  * 

"  Zimenio,  beware,  and  if  you  hope  for  my  love 
never  thus  allude  to  him  in  my  prepuce.  I  gave 
myself  a  victim,  and  in  servitude  and  sorrow  my 
^irits  will  rise  when  I  remember  the  offering." 

"  But  will  you  under  all  circumstances  abide  by 
your  offer?  Some  illiterate  soldier,  some  wild 
African,  or  artful  Moor  may  then  win  a  prize, 
which  princes  would  have  given  their  crown  jewels 
to  obtain." 

"  Now,  indeed,  art  thou  traitor  to  thy  honor ! 
Bat  no,  dear  Zimenio,  sorrow  has  unsettled  your 
brain  and  I  grieve  that  I  spoke  so  harshly.  I  know 
that  you  would  not  counsel  me  to  bring  upon  my 
fiither  the  disgrace  of  a  violated  oath,  and  on  my- 
self the  guilt  of  peijury.  No,  no,  Zimenio,  do  not 
urge  me  more.  Let  us  forget  our  grie&  for  a  few 
moments ;  for  see,  have  I  not  also  suffered  ?  " 

Absorbed  by  his  own  distress  the  youth  had  for- 
gotton  that  of  his  betrothed,  but,  turning  at  the 
low,  beseeching  tones,  he  paused,  affrighted  at  the 
ravages  that  grief  had  made.  The  brilliant  rose 
hue  of  the  cheek  had  jrielded  to  a  ghastly  paleness, 
the  lips  were  coloriess,  and  in  the  eye  there  gleam- 
ed a  strange,  wild  light  that  showed  some  fearful 
mental  effort. 

He  felt  the  selfishness  of  this  outpouring  of  his 
grief,  he  remembered  that  he  should  have  offered 
rather  than  received  consolation,  and  he  regarded 
almost  with  awe  the  herioc  nature  of  her  who  had 
so  calmed  her  throbbing  heart  to  soothe  his  unre- 
preased  emotion.  He  would  have  begged  forgive- 
ness, but  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  she  said : 

"  No  reproaches,  Zimenio.  I  could  not  willingly 
have  seen  you  unaffected,  and  the  utterance  of  your 
tiionghts  heals  instead  of  wounding.  Bat  I  am 
tired  and  my  brain  seems  on  fire.  Let  me  lean  my 
head  upon  your  shoulder,  and  you  shall  tell  me  of 
those  happy  days  we  spent  in  the  villa  by  the 
JEgeaxL  Let  me  hear  again  the  murmur  of  its 
waters,  and  breathe,  in  fancy,  the  firagrance  of  its 
groves." 

She  recalled  her  maidens,  and  then  Ustening  to 
the  remembrances  of  her  betrothed,  her  overtasked 
spirit  found  rest  in  sleep. 


Far  more  more  terrible  than  before,  was  the  onset 
of  the  Romans  the  succeeding  day.  The  lowest 
soldier  saw  the  possibiKty  of  advancement,  not  by 
slow  gradations  and  uncertain  chances,  but  splen- 
did and  immediate  open  before  him,  while  the 
noblest  felt  life  well  hazarded  in  the  contest 
Startled  by  their  impetuosity  and  'unwilling  to  form 
the  centre  of  attack,  Abdallah  withdrew  from  the 


field,  and  the  Romans  had  won  the  day  but  for  the 
arrival  of  a  noble  Arabian.  At  the  news  of  the 
battle  he  had  hastened  forward,  and  scarcely 
pausing  day  or  night  came  just  in  time  to  avert 
from  his  countrymen  the  impending  ruin.  Partly 
by  stratagem,  partly  by  prompt  courage,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  van  of  the  Moslems,  when,  with 
a  mixture  of  anger  and  contempt,  he  found  its 
leader  absent.  With  a  menacing  gesture  he  rushed 
to  his  tent. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  prophet,  how  and  whence 
have  you  come ! "  cried  Abdallah,  with  assumed 
cordiality. 

*'  Gut  a  passage  through  the  accursed  infidels, 
whom  may  Allah  destroy.  But  wherefore  do  I  be- 
hold the  general  of  the  faithful  idle  in  the  camp  1 " 

"  Your  question  shows  you  ignorant  indeed  of 
our  afiairs,"  answered  Abdallah,  sullenly.  "  The 
hand  of  the  Prefect's  daughter,  with  a  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  will  reward  him  who  adds 
my  head  to  the  Roman  trophies." 

« Retort  then  and  offer  the  same  to  him  who 
places  that  of  Gregory  at  your  disposal.  Wealth, 
glory,  paradise  are  before  you,  and  to  rekindle 
your  expiring  valor  accept  a  cap  blessed  by  the 
prophet,  and  believe,  with  Abu,  that  its  folds  will 
create  around  you  an  atmosphere  imperviois  to  the 
arrow  and  impraetrable  to  the  dart." 

Tiger  never  sprang  from  his  lair  with  a  quicker 
bound  than  did  Abdallah  from  his  couch,  his  swart 
features  contracted,  his  eyes  flashing  fire ;  but  the 
blade,  which  should  have  cloven  the  Arab  to  the 
earth,  descended  harmlessly  upon  a  pile  of  wea- 
pons, for  Zobeir  had  escaped  the  fiiry  he  had  in- 
tentionally raised.  The  angry  general  hastened 
to  the  battle  field,  but  it  was  already  late  .and 
another  day  was  requisite  to  decide  the  warfate. 

Upon  the  third  morning  the  experienced  eye  of 
Gregory  perceived  a  deficiency  of  numbers,  but 
both  hosts  fought  with  like  hopes  of  advance- 
ment, and  the  martial  god  held  even  scales. 
Again  the  two  armies  retired  to  their  tents,  and 
with  horses  unbridled,  their  armor  laid  aside,  each 
sought  or  seemed  to  seek  refreshment  and  tepoee, 
when  suddenly  from  the  Arabian  camp  came  the 
fearful  tecbir — loudly  swelled  the  wild  clash  of 
cymbals^instantly  uprose  thousands  of  vigorous 
soldiers,  and  down,  down,  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning came  they  on  the  weary  and  unarmed  Ro- 
mans. Surprised,  scattered,  with  such  weapons  as 
they  could  snatch,  they  still  made  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, and  Gregory  and  his  daughter  checked 
the  flying,  formed  the  advancing,  animated  all  with 
eye  and  voice  and  arm,  and  ever  as  before  hope 
sat  on  their  snow-white  plumes,  and  where  they 
waved  in  the  breeze,  there  the  most  gallant  deeds 
were  done,  and  there  lay  the  bodies  of  the  bravest 
slain.  But  still,  on,  on,  came  the  assailants,  gath- 
ering strength  at  every  cry  and  ferocit/  with  every 
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blow,  and  as  troop  aiicr  troop  were  cut  down  be- 
fore them,  93  band  after  band  of  the  light-armed 
boreemen  gave  way,  the  savage  yell  of  triumph 
rose  over  the  groans,  and  shrieks,  and  cries  of  the 
dying.  The  camp  was  forced,  Gregory  was  ex- 
tended upon  the  sand,  and  the  Moslem  triumphed. 
The  whole  broad  plain  was  swarming  with  busy 
myriads,  some  partaking  their  slender  fare  of 
dates,  some  burying  the  dead  or  ministering  to  the 
wounded  ;  rifling  the  Roman  camp  and  packing 
the  spoil  for  transportation ;  standing,  sitting,  re- 
clining, jesting  over  their  victory  or  bewailing  the 
slain ;  fanatics  playing  their  wild  antics,  captives 
sternly  resigned  to  their  fiite,  officers  riding  here 
and  there ;  the  turbaned  Arab,  the  black  southern 
archer,  the  Syrian  renegade,  the  olive  Moor,  and 
flexile  Greek  were  strangely  mingled,  while,  inter- 
spersed among  them,  singly  or  in  trains,  were  camels 
decked  with  streamers  of  various  brilliant  hues. 

A  little  apart  from  the  press  and  hurry  of  the 
throng  the  Arabian  general  and  a  few  counciUois 
received  the  more  illustrious  captives,  of  whom  the 
first  in  rank  was  the  Prefect's  daughter.    Though 
closely  guarded  she  had  received  neither  injury  nor 
insult,  and  even   the  superb  equipments  which 
might  have  excited  the  envy  of  a  prince  had  been 
untoached,  either  from  a  manly  generosity,  an 
atiected  liberality  or  a  shrewd  sus^cion  that  who- 
ever was  gallant  enough  to  win  her,  would  be  able 
and  ready  to  avenge  any  indignity  which  might  be 
offered.    She   appeared,    therefore,  in  the  same 
armor,  with  the  simple  addition  of  a  short  military 
cloak.    Grief  added  new  charms  to  a  countenance 
which  had  warmed  age  to  rapture  and  kindled  the 
eye  of  the  sated  voluptuary,  and  as,  with  a  dignity 
which  no  circumstances  could  lessen,  she  took  her 
way  to  the  ample  tent,  more  than  one  young  war- 
rior envied  the  successful  competitor.    Three  times 
Abdallah  proclaimed  his  readiness  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement bat  none  appeared  to  receive  the  reward 

ofvalor. 

Till  then  Ida  had  kept  her  head  bent,  not  oaring 
to  encounter  the  gaze  of  the  ruder  soldfery,  and 
firm  in  her  purpose  of  exhibiting  no  emqMon.  But 
now,  in  the  momentary  relief  she  experienced,  she 
involuntarily  looked  up,  and  there,  just  before 


her,  at  the  right  hand  of  Abdallah,  stood  her  Cither's 
murderer.    A  cry  of  bitter  agony  burst  from  her  * 
lips,  and  the  grief  so  long  suppressed,  suppressed 
with  a  strength  of  will  which  nature  could  endure 
no  longer,  fonnd  utterance. 

Discovering  the  cause,  Abdallah  said,  "  Right 
gladly  will  I  bestow  upon  you  the  reward,  gallant 
Zobeir — I  woi^d  allow  no  other  to  transfer  my 
captive  to  your  arms." 

**  In  si  lying  the  enemy  of  the  fiuthfiil/'  answered^ 
Zobeir,  coldly,  I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  receive 
a  reward,  if  such  you  term  it  My  sword  is  wielded 
for  God,  and  my  recompense  must  be  high  as 
heaven  and  vast  as  eternity." 

"  Nobly  spoken,  yet  must  I  insist  upon  fulfilling 

my  engagement.    Methinks,  at  least,  you  may 

9  find  worse  slaves  for  your   household,  and  the 

wealth,  if  you  need  it  not,  may  aid  in  carrying 

forward  by  arms  the  religion  of  the  prophet" 

"  And  is  it  so?  "  asked  Ida,  recovering  her  com- 
posure. "  The  laws  of  humanity  are  the  same  in 
all  nations,  and  every  clime.  Would  you  so  vio- 
late them  as  to  force  the  daughter  upon  one  whoee 
sword  is  yet  crimson  with  the  blood  of  the 
father?" 

**  Even  so,'*  answered  Abdallah,  with  a  fierce 
look.  *'  The  engagements  of  the  Moslems  are 
more  sacred  than  are  those  made  by  the  Infidel." 

The'young  girl  cast  a  sad  glance  upon  the  declin- 
ing sun,  the  range  of  distant  hills  in  the  direction 
of  her  home,  and  over  the  crowded  multitude,  as 
if  seeking  some  form  she  wished  yet  feared  to  see  ; 
then,  fixing  her  gaze  steadily  upon  Abdallah,  she 
said  in  a  tone,  low,  but  so  clear  that  it  went  through 
the  wide  circle,  <*  Then,  look,  ye  eastern  deapotM, 
and  learn  how  a  Roman  maiden  can  escape  both 
slavery  and  dishonor." 

A  slight  movement  was  visible  beneath  her 
cloak  and  she  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  Fifty 
youths  sprang  forward  to  raise  her,  but  th^  looked 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  dead.  A  murmur 
of  admiration,  surprise  and  regret  rose  from  the 
crowd ;  for  a  transient  sympathy  gushed  up  from 
the  bosoms  of  those  fierce,  barbarous  warriors  for 
the  brave,  the  beautilul,  the  generous  Ida,  the 
Roman  Prefect's  Daughter. 


REMINISCENCES.— TO    M- 


BTemory,  widiberbright-eyod  train, 
In  a  low  and  mellow  itrain, 
Rovarts  to  fonner  icmiw  agaio  ! 
You  ttiU  in  blushing  beauty  wem, 
lively  at  in  childhood's  dream ; 
No  <^er  vision  looks  so  b^ght, 


BT    MNEMOSYNE. 


NoM  SO  arrayed  in  heavenly  lighL 
Memory  still  reverts  to  thee, 
Oft  as  the  morning  light  I  see, 
Or  evening  shades  the  calm  blue  sea; 
Reverts  to  thee  at  moonlit  hour— 
E'en  hope  and  Joy  obey  thy  power. 
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THE    PALL    OF     YORKTOWN. 


B  T     HENRT    A.     CLARE. 


Tho  record  of  the  paat,  onrdl  f 

Of  (dlant  deeds  io  battlo  done ; 
And  trace  upon  the  brilliant  lerolly 

The  tale  of  war  and  freedom  won ! 
In  those  dark  daja  of  Mood  and  ttrife, 
OolnmbU  atrogglad  for  her  life. 
Gaxa  je  npon  the  flashing  twotd$^ 

Oar  ancient  chieftains  bore  ! 
And  listen  to  the  burning  words. 

Oar  noble  statesmen  swore, 
And  see,  like  Spartan  dames  of  old, 
Oor  matrons  arm  their  offspring  bold ! 

Let  memory  call  to  life  again 

The  glorious  dead — ^and  tribute  yield 
To  the  stem  hearted,  gallant  men. 

Who  poriabod  on  the  battlo  field, 
When  war's  dread  tramp  rang  o*er  tho  land. 
And  freedom  first  waved  high  her  brand  ; 
See  ye  the  gentle  maiden*s  tear ! 

And  catch  her  low  breath'd  sigh, 
As  proudly  in  her  lover's  ear, 

She  whispers  "  do  or  die !  ** 
And  see  those  grave  and  god-like  men, 
Our  freodom  seal  with  holy  pen. 

11a  a  glad  task  to  beekon  back, 

Our  revolutionary  yeais ; 
And  well  oar  memories  love  the  track. 

The  pathway  of  our  warrior  seers, 
Who  followed  swift  the  bugle  call. 
From  lowly  coc,  or  eenate  hall, 
Till  Britain's  flag,  which  sadly  swept 

0*er  Bunker's  hard.won  crest. 
Beneath  the  eagle's  pinions  crept,  * 

OnSamtoga's  breast. 
And  is  tho  dust  laid  down  iu  glory, 
On  Torktown's  heights  of  ancient  story. 

Twu  the  dawn  of  a  lovely  day. 

In  the  glorious  timee  of  old ; 
Before  the  heights  of  Yorktown,  lay 

Columbia's  warriors  stern  and  bold ; 
St  George's  banner  o'er  the  fort. 
With  morning's  dallying  winds  held  sport ; 
The  doip  mouthed  oanoon  fiercely  pealed, 

As  day  break's  glories  woke, 
And  hid  the  army  on  the  field. 

With  clouds  of  curling  smoke ; 
.Baptised  wUh  blood  and  fire  the  day. 
When  fell  forover  England's  sway ! 

Tho  eagle  and  the  jtotr-do-Zw, 

Rose  gaily  io  the  morning  sun  ; 
And  mingled  on  the  swelling  breexe, 

The  battle  shout  of  Washington, 
With  the  loved  name  of  Lafhyette ; 
While  bristling  sword  and  bayonet, 
Were  blazing  in  the  early  light, 

Alas !  in  hero's  gore. 
To  dim  and  sadden  ere  the  night, 

Should  draw  its  mantle  o'er. 
On  with  a  fierce  resistless  sweep,  * 

Ensbed  the  brave  army  up  the  steep. 
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The  din  of  battle  loudly  roae. 

Busy  the  bullet  and  the  blade ; 
And  warriors  io  their  last  death  throes. 

Cursed  deeply  war's  foil,  fearful  trade. 
The  firm  battalions  scale  the  walls ; 
St.  George's  crimson  banner  falls ; 
The  Briton  yields  the  hard  won  fight, 

He  sees  his  soldiers  floe : 
Waved  in  the  sun's  long  lingering  lights 

The  proud  flag  of  the  fVoe ; 
And  Washington  and  Lafayette, 
On  Yorktown's  heights  victorioua^met. 

Then  fell  Britannia's  tyrant  i^'^^HV 

Forever  on  Columbia's  shore^ 
Her  hireling  soldiers  trod  the  plam, 

Her  flag  streamed  o'er  the  hills  no  more  ; 
Back  to  their  far  and  rock  ribbed  isle, 
Bold  Freedom  chased  them  with  a  smile: 
And  then  were  lit  within  our  land. 

Oppression's  funeral  pyres. 
By  freedom's  breezee  fondly  fanned, 

Kept  burning  by  our  sires ; 
And  bright  o'er  tyranny's  dark  grave, 
Hope's  star  shone  on  our  western  wave. 

The  soil  by  freemen  nobly  won, 

Is  freedom's  habitation  still ; 
Her  bright  and  mildly  rolling  sun, 

Shines  on  the  valley  and  the  hill ; 
From  mountain  tops,  by  plain  nnd  sea. 

Ascend  the  anthems  of  the  free. 
Freedom !  we  hear  thee  in  the  tones, 

The  winds  bear  o'er  the  plain  ; 
The  billowy  realm  the  ocean  owns, 

Ik  thine  ftom  main  to  main : 
Hill  side  and  stream  their  voices  raise 
And  tune  their  notes  to  sound  thy  praise. 

O !  doareet  boon  on  man  bestowed ! 

Thou  sunlight  to  the  daring  heart ! 
Xhou  guide  along  rich  learning's  road ! 

Thou  nurse  of  science  and  of  art ! 
Joy  of  the  sunbeam  and  the  wave  ; 
Friend  of  the  gallant  and  the  brave ! 
Thy  name  is  heard  among  ourliills, 

Aod  echoes  throagh  our  vales 
It  murmurs  on  our  forest  rills. 

Rides  on  our  summer  galos  ; 
Unites  with  blue  Atlantic's  roar, 
Aod  swella  along  Pacific's  shore. 

Columbia !  favored,  glorious  land ! 

Great  mother  of  the  true  and  (Veo  t 
While  blooms  thy  soil— the  patriot  band, 

Who  fought  and  bled  for  liberty, 
Will  need  no  monumental  pile ; 
Thy  band,  and  Britain's  distant  isle. 
Shall  chronicle  their  brilliant  fame ; 

And  each  old  battlo  field. 
While  freedom  has  on  earth  a  name 

Shall  gallant  memories  yield'; 
Nor  while  our  bannered  glories  wave. 
Shall  polish  they-'the  true  and  brav% 
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MYRRHA    OF    EPHESUS. 


BT     C.    DONALD      MACLEOD. 


At  evening,  when  the  sunset  was  melting  over 
the  spires  of  Ephesus,  the  crowd  hastened  toward 
the  temple  of  Diana.  Stately  and  graceful  rose 
its  Penteltcan  columns,  fluted  and  crowned  with 
sculptured  capitals.  A  broad  porch,  its  floor  paved 
with  mosaic,  stretched  between  the  colonnade  and 
the  wall  of  the  building,  and  above  the  simple  door, 
in  Greek  letters  o(inlaid  jasper,  stood  the  inscription 

ORiH|Rs  DIANA  OF  EPHEST7S. 

Passing  the  vesnbule  and  entering  the  body  of 
the  temple,  the  sublime  errors  of  Heathendom 
showed  most  imposingly.  A  soft,  diflused  light 
filled  the  space  and  mellowed  the  gleaming  of  the 
porphyry  columns.  Music,  scarce  heard,  but  ex- 
quisitely sweet,  sounded  ceaselessly.  No  altar 
was  visible,  but  before  the  purple  curtain  that 
veiled  it,  there  stood,  upon  a  simple  pedestal  of  red 
Egyptian  granite,  living  from  the  chisel  of  Phidias, 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  Pure  was  the  smooth 
forehead,  as  when  she  uttered  the  death-sentence 
of  Actsoa  Firm  and  set  were  the  straight  brows, 
as  when  she  watched  the  desolation  of  Niobe. 
Full,  warm  and  impassioned  were  her  lips,  as 
when  the  kisses  of  Endymion  melted  upon  their 
roses* 

The  veil  quivered  and  light  gleamed  from  its 
folds,  ai)d  the  voice  of  the  people  swelled  up  like 
a  chorus  of  seas, 

0REAT  IS  DIANA    OF  XPHESUS. 

Then  the  music  swelled — ^flute  and  cymbal  and 
clarion,  higher  and  fuller  till  it  shook  the  marble 
walls.  Light  burst  over  all  things:  the  curtain 
parted  and  the  altar,  gleaming  with  amethysts, 
flashed  upon  the  worshippers.  Slowly  the  train  of 
purple  robed  flamens  moved  on  until  they  sur- 
rounded the  shrine.  They  heaped  the  altar  with 
wood  and  white  flowers ;  two  beautiful  bojrs  held 
the  snowy  stag — filletted  for  sacrifice — ^with  a  silk- 
en cord :  and  as  the  priests  prepared  the  service, 
they  sang  their  hymn,  and  for  chorus  the  flute  and 
cymbal  and  clarion  pealed. 

RTMN    TO  DIANA. 

Hoar,  in  thy  foratt  ihadM 
Wbera  boandi  th«  ^Id«n-footad  deeri 

Amid  the  music  of  thy  gl»d«>. 
Our  pflBon,  J^ontraM,  hou  I 
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As  on  the  Latmtan  hill, 
When  watchful  itan  attendant  shone, 

Thy  lips  grew  warmor  with  the  thrill, 
Cauf  ht  from  EodymioB :— > 

As  when  Actojon't  breart 
Received  the  boon  of  impfont  pride, 

Fell  the  traniilguhng  wave,  confened 
Thy  purity—and  died — 

As  when  alonf  the  eky 
Thou  glidett  in  thy  lilrer  car ; 

When  mortal  hearte  preftr  on  high 
fiymoa  to  the  eTOO  jng  alar : — 

To  huntresa,  lover,  maid, 
To  virgin  queen  of  heaven*!  bine  sphere. 

Fond,  pure,  beloved,  and  beantifal — 
Ephetian  mother,  hear ! 

As  the  hymn  ceased,  there  sounded  the  warning 
"  Ekas  !  Ekas  !  OsTis  Alitkos  ! "  Then  for  the 
Romans  "  Frocul,  O  procul,  este  profani ! "  Then 
followed,  at  the  bidding  of  the  priest,  the  low  mur- 
mured prayer  of  the  people  ;  and  when  they  arose 
from  their  knees,  the  victim  was  led  up  to  the 
altar :  the  sacrificial  cake  was  broken  and  sprinkled 
between  its  antlers.  Then  the  axe  was  swung 
high  in  the  stalwart  hands  of  the  officiating  flamen 
— it  fell,  and  the  victim  rolled  dead  upon  the  pave- 
ment. Insuntly  its  throat  was  cut  and  the  blood 
caught  in  the  sacred  phageUm  of  chased  gold. 
Then  the  flaying,  eventeration  and  dismembering 
followed,  and  the  auguries  were  drawn.  The  flesh 
was  laid  upon  the  altar:  fiwikincense  and  wine 
were  poured  upon  the  pile,  the  torch  was  applied, 
and  up  through  the  silent  air  shot  the  quiver- 
ing tongues  of  flame ! 

When  all  was  over  an4  the  multitude  had  de- 
parted, a  white  robed  figure  flitted  from  colimm  to 
column  until  it  reached  the  one  nearest  the  altajr, 
and  there,  crouched  in  the  shadow,  seemed  to  listen 
attentively.  In  a  few  moments,  the  sound  of  a 
measured  footfall  was  heard,  and  a  tall  form  is- 
sued from  behind  the  shrine  and  approached  the 
pillar.  It  was  Cleon,  one  of  the  priests  of  Artemis ; 
and  as  he  came  near  the  pillar,  a  low  voice 
breathed  his  name — 

«  Cleon!" 

«  Ah,  Mynfaa,  is  it  thou  ?  "  he  said,  and  then 
added,  '<  Reach  the  door  of  the  temple  unseen. 
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there  may  chance  to  be  spies  lurking  near.  I  will 
join  you  in  the  vestibole." 

Silently  the  while  robe  glided  away  and  disap- 
peared through  the  portal.  Cleon  again  moved 
behind  the  altar,  but  in  a  few  moments,  emerged 
from  its  shadow,  wrapped  in  a  dark  brown  robe. 
Passing  the  doorway,  he  found  Myrrha  in  the  ves- 
tibule awaiting  him. 

"  Dear  Myrrha,"  he  said,  as  Ae  drew  near  and 
clasped  his  arm,  *'let  us  go  without  the  city. 
There  are  too  many  eyes  here,  ever  ready  to 
watch  the  priest  of  Artemis." 

"  What  made  thee  a  priest,  Cleon?  " 

'*  The  first  thinking  of,  the  first  longing  for  the 
pare  and  the  true.  The  flamens  of  the  huntress 
deity  were  held  rxp  before  me  as  models  of  holiness 
and  excellence.  With  all  youth's  fire,  in  Efiy  eager- 
ness for  good  I  joined  them ;  and  when  my  mind 
became  matured  and  the  heart  with  it,  I  learned 
too  late  the  falsity  of  the  creed." 

"Falsity!    Cleon,    may    the   goddess  forgive 

thee !  ** 
<*Yes,  falsity,  Myrrha.    Where  I  looked  for 

good,  there  I  found  abundant  evil :  where  I  looked 

for  purity,  there  the  most  loathsome  depravity: 

where  I  sought  religion,  there — but    my  oath! 

my  oath  I "     And  he  clenched  his  hands  and 

iUrode  forward  fiercely. 

"  Cleon,"  she  murmuied,  and  the  music  of  her 
utterance  calmed  him ;  "  Cleon,  you  are  now  en- 
raged at  something :  let  it  pass  and  you  vrill  soon 
be  at  peace  again." 

''Myrriia,  that  is  no  true  creed  which  parts 
what  natare  hath  joined." 

**  You  speak  in  riddles,  Cleon." 

"  I  mean  the  hearts  of  man  and  woman."  And 
tlieii  the  young  priest  poured  into  her  ear  the  con- 
fisasion  of  his^ove  for  her.  The  knowledge  of 
himself  had  smouldered  in  his  bosom,  but  the  torch 
of  Eros  had  kindled  it  into  flame.  It  was  nothing 
new  to  Myrrha.  Her  qt^k  woman's  wit  had  long 
seen  it ;  and  her  Greek  heart  had  long  been  ready 
for  it.  They  had  attained  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
and  had  been  for  some  hours  walking  on  in  silence. 

"See,  how  lonely  yonder  light  appears,"  said 
Myrrha.  "  None  others  are  visible  round  us. 
Let  us  walk  towards  it,  Cleon." 

As  they  approached  they  saw  that  it  proceeded 
fifom  the  low,  humble  tenement  of  an  artisan ; 
•ad  drawing  nearer  they  heard  a  low  chant  of 
moaie,  so  sweet  and  mournful  that  they  stood  still 
until  it  had  finished.  Then  they  went  forward  to 
the  house.  The  doorway  was  vacant,  its  gate 
had  been  torn  from  its  hinges  and  now  lay  bro- 
ken upon  the  ground.  Here — ^themselves  con- 
cealed by  the  shadow  without — ^they  could  easily 
see  all  that  paswd  within.  It  was  a  low  and 
sonewhat  dilapidated  room,  lighted  up  by  two 
waien  torches.    About  twenty  people   were  as- 
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sembled  there.  A  long  table,  covered  with  a  snow 
white  cloth,  occupied  one  end  of  the  apartment, 
and  behind  it  stood  an  old  man,  with  hands  and 
eyes  uplifted,  uttering  a  fervent  prayer.  At  his 
side  was  a  smaller  stand  whereon  lay  some  man- 
uscripts and  a  simple  cross.  In  front  the  people 
were  gathered.  One  tall  figure  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  flamen  and  his  companion,  standing 
erect  with  the  head  bowed  and  the  &ce  concealed 
in  the  robe — ^you  could  trace  habit  of  command  in 
the  very  stateliness  of  the  figure.  When  the  pray- 
er ended,  the  head  was  raised,  the  robe  fell,  and 
Myrrha  started  with  astonishment.  It  was  her 
father,  governor  of  Ephesus ! 

Then  again  at  a  sign  from  the  old  man — evi- 
dently, from  his  simple  white  robe,  the  priest  of 
this  worship— for  that  it  was  worship  the  gazers 
could  not  doubt — at  a  sign  from  him,  again  rose 
the  notes  of  a  hymn.  It  was  sung:  and  then 
lifting  the  manuscript  reverently,  the  priest  read  a 
single  sentence  from  it.  "  A  ne>r  commandment 
I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another." 

The  words  thrilled  through  the  heart  of  the  fla- 
mens of  Diana.  Could  this  be  that  which  was 
wanting  in  his  creed  ?  He  listened  while  in 
simple  eloquence  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  old  man 
tlie  pure  doctrine  of  love  due  from  man  to  man, 
and  from  man  to  his  Creator.  The  soul  of  the 
young  man  grew  full  of  the  beauty  of  the  only 
beautiful  faith;  a  faith  not  then  inculcated  by 
terror  and  denunciation,  but  made  alluring  past 
expression  by  its  winning  affectionateness ; — ^not 
then  deprived  of  the  glorious  poetry  which  is  its 
very  soul,  and  urged  only  upon  the  ground  of  un- 
inviting reason ;  but  spoken  to  the  inner  heart  of 
man,  and  claiming  from  the  fast  rooted  aflfections 
the  adherence  which  it  sought.  And  when  the 
old  man  ended  again  they  sang  a  hymn. 

AeiTUS  DEI. 

Lamb  of  God,  who  bearest 

Earthly  sin,  relieve  ui ! 
In  thy  heaven  Thou  hearaat, 

From  Thy  heaven  fori^iTe  oi  2 
Though  the  Father's  carsee 

Fell  for  human  erron, 
Thon,  with  endlen  merciet, 

Halt  destroyed  their  terrors. 
Let  the  storm  and  trouble  flee ; 
Dona  paeem  Domine ! 

Lamb  of  God,  the  billow 

Of  despair  rolls  o*er  us : 
As  with  thee,  no  pillow 

Offers  rest-place  for  us :  * 
Desolate  and  dreary  • 

Stands  the  holy  city. 
Hear  our  mitertrt 

Jesus,  and  have  pity ! 
Lot  the  storm  and  trouble  flee ; 
Dona  pacera  Donine ! 


•  **  The  Sob  of  Man  hath  not  wbere  ce  lay  his  head.'* 
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•     THE   COLUMBIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Nighi  after  night  did  Cleon  direct  his  steps  to- 
ward the  assembling  place  of  the  Ephesian  Chris- 
tians :  and  soon  he  was  one  of  their  number. 

But  the  priest  was  missed  from  the  Artemisian 
shrine  ;  his  voice  was  no  longer  sounded  in  the 
Hieric  chorus ;  his  form  no  longer  was  recognised 
in  the  sacred  processions. 

One  night  as  he  came  from  the  humble  church 
and  walked  slowly  toward  the  city,  be  was  seized 
by  a  band  of  men,  g>gged,  bound  and  carried  away. 
Myrrha,  who  had  lingered  behind  him,  to  speak 
for  a  moment  to  the  aged  presbyter,  issued  from  the 
doorway  in  time  to  see  this.  She  uttered  no 
shriek,  but  nerred  for  the  moment  by  the  peril  of 
her  beloved,  she  followed  at  a  distance  and  saw 
them  enter  the  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus. 

Ibstantly  she  flew  to  her  home,  and  asked  for 
her  father.    He  had  left  the  city. 

She  sought  her  own  chamber  and  sunk  half- 
fainting  upon  a  couch.  After  some  moments  a 
happy  thought  eccuired.  She  remembered  her 
father's  lieutenant,  a  man  bound  to  him  by 
many  kindnesses  and  only  second  to  him  in 
power. 

'*  I  will  see  Cleobulus/*  cried  Mynha,  **  he  can 
intercede  and  perhaps  save  Cleon." 

Acting  at  once  upon  her  resolution  she  called 
a  slave  and  despatched  him  to  crave  audience  of 
the  lieutenant.    In  a  few  moments  he  appeared. 

'*  In  what  can  I  serve  the  lady  Myrrha,"  he 
asked. 

**  Excellent  Cleobulus,  I  am  in  a  narrow  strait ; 
a  dear  friend  is  in  danger,  and  aid  less  powerful 
than  yours  will  scarcely  avail  to  set  him  free." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,  beautiful  Myrrha.  May 
I  ask  in  what  danger  your  friend  is  placed.? " 

«  I  know  not  how  he  is  charged :  be  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  flamens  of  Diana." 

**Ah\  and  his  name?" 

"  Cleon." 

The  brow  of  the  officer  darkened  as  he 
asked. 

'<  Thou  lovest  the  renegade  priest?" 

The  daughter  of  Anaxander  raised  her  eyes 
haughtily  to  the  face  of  the  questioner :  but  the 
crimson  blush  gave  plainer  answer  than  words 
could  have  given. 

"  My  power  does  not  extend  to  sacred  matters/' 
he  said  coldly.  **  Those  who  sin  against  the  god- 
dess, I  cannot  save." 

She  looked  up,  saw  his  coldness  of  manner,  and 
obeying  first  impulse,  flung  herself  passionately  at 
his  feet.    ^ 

'<Save  him!  save  him!  Cleobulus,  or  I  die. 
You  owe  much  to  my  father.  Yon  will  cancel 
all  the  debt,  if  by  your  means  Cleon  is  res- 
cued.*' 

An  expression  of  most  intense  passion  passed 
over  his  face,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  great  beauty  of 


the  young  Greek  girl,  as  she  knelt  at  his  fiset, 
with  her  hands  clasped  and  her  large,  exquisite 
eyes  turned  imploringly  upon  him.  Suddenly  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  beside  her,  caught  her  in 
his  arms  and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

"I—I  also  love  thee!" 

And  Myrrha  rose,  speechless  with  indignatiofi. 
That  instant  a  resolve  immovably  stem  entered 
her  breast.  Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  eye  flash- 
ed with  light  as  without  a  word,  but  with  a 
look  of  most  unutterable  haughtiness,  she  pointed 
to  the  door. 

And  ah«ady  alarmed,  the  officer  shrunk  from 
her  presence. 

Myrrha  clapped  her  hands,  and  one  of  her 
maidens  entered. 

"  Bid  Sosia  attend  me,"  she  said. 

Sosia  was  soon  found,  and  entered  bearing  a 
letter  in  his  hand. 

"  What  have  you  there,  good  Soaia  7  "  asked  his 
mistress. 

*'  A  letter  for  the  noble  Cleobulus,  lady,"  said 
the  slave. 

<<  Give  it  to  me." 

And  Myrrha  took  from  his  hand  the  mianve, 
loosened  the  wax  and  unrolled  the  parchment  It* 
was  a  request  for  a  file  of  soldiers  from  the  Arch- 
flamen  of  Diana.  Many  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  priesthood  had  been  openly  expressing 
resolutions  to  resist  any  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  Cleon;  and  the  sterner  among  them  bad 
therefore  requested  the  assistance  of  the  civil 
power. 

'<  May  I  trust  thee  Soda?  "  asked  Myrrha. 

"  Trust  me,  Lady  Myrrha—" 

"  Nay,  I  did  wrong  to  ask.  But  can  you  find, 
among  my  father's  ancient  soldiers,  any  who  will 
do  a  service  for  love  of  him  andlbe?" 

'*  I  will  get  a  hundred,  noble  lady,  who  will  die 
for  you." 

"  Get  twenty,  good  ^^a,  and  contrive  to  have 
them  outside  of  the  ptflace,  to  meet  me  at  dark 
beside  the  obelisk  of  Herculea" 


And  Myrrha  strengthened  herself  with  her 
newly  found  faith.  When  the  day  was  past,  and 
the  dusky  wings  of  twilight  began  to  over- 
shadow the  world,  she  disguised  herself  in  the 
dresB  of  a  fivedman,  a  long  brown  robe,  and  stole 
cautiously  fix>m  the  palace.  She  found  the 
soldiers  awaiting  her,  and  advancing  to  the  side  of 
Sosia  she  bade  him  give  the  word,  and  they  mov- 
ed forward. 

They  soon  reached  the  temple,  and  at  its  porch 
found  a  flamen  awaiting  them.  He  glanced 
suspiciously  at  Myrrha. 

«  Who  is  that  youth  ?  "  he  asked  of  Soda. 

"  A  favorite  fi^edman  of  the  noble  CieobQlus»" 
was  the  reply,  **  the  men  will  scarcely  obey  me. 
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This  young  man  bean  bis  maater'a  agnet,  which 
they  will  reapect." 

'*  Well,"  said  the  flamen,"  follow  me,  then!"    ' 

So,  they  entered  the  temple  by  the  osiial  porch, 
bot  turned  aside  when  in  the  vestibule,  and  pass- 
ed through  a  side  door  into  a  long  narrow  pas- 
sage which  condncted  them  at  length  into  a 
spacious  apartment,  upon  one  side  of  which  a  mas- 
sive curtain  fell  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor. 

<*That,"  said  the  priest  in  a  low  tone  to 
Soeia,  and  pointing  to  the  curtain,  **  that  con- 
ducts to  the  access  behind  the  altar  and  in  it 
the  trial  of  this  infldel  Cleon  wU  take  place."  As 
he  spoke,  the  priest  slipped  Dehind  the  curtain 
and  disappeared.  * 

Myrrha  drew  the  folds  of  Ihe  drapery  slightly 
aside  ami  looked  through.  Between  the  altar  and 
the  wall  then  intervened  a  space  some  thirty 
feet  square.  The  wall  was  covered  up  to*  the 
roof  alinoet,  with  richly  carved  wood  work,  upon 
which  was  hung*  the  ''vestimenta  votiva,"  men- 
tioned by  Horaod :  the  garments,  &c.,  customarily 
deposited  at  the  shrine  by  the  worehip^r.  At 
the  foot  of  this  wood-work  were  ranged  jan  of 
the  rich  gums,  incense,  myrrh  and  camphor,  used 
in  the  temple  service.  Upon  the  other  side  of 
the  space  was  the  altar  whereon  a  large  fire 
bunned  brightly,  and  over  its  top  hung  the 
solemn  darkness  which  filled  the  temple  beyond. 
A  throne  was  erected  beside  the  altar. 

Even  while  Myrrha  gazed,  a  door  opened  and 
from  it  issued  an  amy  of  purple  robed  priests ; 
amidst  whom,  clad  in  the  full  priestly  robes  but 
with  cords  upon  his  arms,  she  saw  the  pallid 
fece  but  clear  eye  and  calm  brow  of  Cleon. 
Mynfaa  turfted  and  whispered  to  Soda,  and  he  to 
his  companions. 

The  Areh-hierens  (high  priest)  seated  him- 
self upon  the  throne,  and  at  a  nod,  Cleon  vras 
placed  ao  as  to  confront  him. 

"Dost  thou  know  why  thou  art  arraigned 
hen?"  asked  the  Arch-hiereus. 

Cleon  fixed  his  eyes  calmly  on  the  questioner  as 
he  replied. 

"  For  worshipping  the  true  €rod." 

"And  farther,"  said  the  priest  sternly,  "for 
recantation  or  torture.  Behold ! "  and  he  point- 
ed to  the  f  tar  whereon  lay  certain  instruments  of 
torture ;  ''wilt  thou  renounce  these  new  infidel 
opinions  and  return  pelfttently  to  the  shrine  of 
Artemis  t  If  so,  there  stands  the  goddess :  kneel 
and  wor^p ! " 

"  It  is  written,  there  is  but  one  true  Grod,"  was 
Cleon's  reply. 

"  Yet  bethink  thee !  Thou  art  young,  too  young 
to  die  by  the  torture." 

"  but  not  too  young  to  be  strong  with  strength 
from  above." 

«  We  an  not  met  to  argue  now.    During  your 
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imprisonment  the  wisest  of  your  former  bnthnn 
have  waited  on  you;  have  plied  yon  with  ar- 
gument and  entreaty ;  but  you  have  remained 
obstinate.  Yet  there  is  still  time  for  recantation, 
if  you  are  willing.  Will  you  renounce  this  new 
feith  7  " 

"  Never ! " 

The  Arch-hiereus  frowned  darkly,  but  spoke  no 
more :  he  nodded  to  the  attendant  brotherhood ; 
and  they  advanced  and  stripped  from  Cleon's 
form  the  robes  of  the  profession.  Piling  these 
garments  upon  the  floor,  they  poured  the  liquid 
gums  and  threw  handsful  of  frankincense  upon 
them. 

"  Let  the  hand,*'  said  the  Arch-hiereus  "  which 
signed  the  oath  of  our  order,  be  shrivelled  in  the 
flames  which  shall  consume  these  desecrated 
garments." 

The  fece  of  Cleon  grew  pale  as  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven  and  his  lip  moved  slightly.  Two 
priests  seized  him,  and  leading  him  toward  the 
pile  unbound  his  right  hand;  while  a  third 
flamen  lighted  a  torch  at  the  altar.  But  at  this 
moment  a  voice  from  the  crowd  of  priests  ex- 
claimed, "  This  must  not  be ! " 

<'  Ah !  who  dares  this  impiety  ?"  thundered  the 
Arch-hiereus,  rising. 

"I!"  answered  fully  two  thirds  of  those 
present. 

The  Arch-hiereus  signed  again ;  the  torch  was 
applied  to  the  robes,  and  quick  and  lurid  up 
sprang  the  flames.  At  the  same  moment  the 
curtain  was  swept  back  and  the  light  flashed  upon 
the  arms  of  the  Greek  soldiers. 

'*  Draw  forward  the  infidel ! "  cried  the  Arch- 
hiereus  and  he  was  obeyed. 

"Now!"  cried  a  clear  sweet  voice  from 
amid  the  soldiers ;  and  at  the  word  they  sprang 
from  the  ranks  and  dashed  toward  the  fire.  In 
an  instant  the  priests  who  held  Cleon  were 
stretched  upon  the  floor,  stunned;  the  torch- 
bearer  was  struck  down;  the  cords  upon  the 
young  man's  arms  were  cut,  and  he  was  borne  to 
the  door. 

"  Betrayed ! "  said  the  Arch-hiereus,  and  for  a 
moment  amazement  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
motion.  The  next,  however,  he  sprang  to  his 
feet ;  seized  the  sacrificial  axe,  and  sent  it  crush- 
ing through  helm  and  brain  of  the  nearest  soldiers. 
Then  the  knives  of  the  priests  and  the  swords  of 
the  soldiery  were  drawn.  But,  before  another 
blow  could  be  struck,  there  arose  a  shout, 

"  The  shrine  is  on  fire ! " 

And  it  was  so.  The  burning  garments  had 
been  scattered  about ;  the  flames  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  amphorae  of  gums,  and  to  the 
long-dried  and  tinder-like  relics  hung  upon  the 
shrine.  When  the  combatants  turned  to  look, 
they  saw  the  quick  vivid  tongues  of  flame  as- 
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cending  rapidly,  wioding  amid  the  rich  tracery  of 
the  carved-work  and  aoarihg  momently  higher 
and  higher.  It  war^iiaeleia  to  attempt  quenching 
the  conflagration,  'and  each  thought  bat  of  sav- 
ing himself.  When  they  reached  the  outside,  the 
flames  were  bareting  from  the  eaves.  Ah!  it 
was  a  strange  anci  an  awful  sight  The  sentinels 
upon  the  city  walls  began  the  cry  of  *'  fire ! "  The 
trumpet  sounded  <*to  arms"  from  the  guberna- 
torial palace ;  and  as  the  soldiere  issued  from  its 
gates,  each  shouted  "  Are ! "  And  the  thousands 
within  the  city  started,  affrighted  from  their 
dreams,  hastily  donned  their  clothes  and  issued 
from  their  homes  to  swell  the  tide  of  the  human 
ocean,  that  poured  through  the  streets  pealing 
with  its  countless  voices,  "  fire ! " 

«  Soon,  in  the  great  square  before  the  temple 
they  were  gathered;  mute  with  awe  as  they 
watched  the  mighty  element  exulting  in  its  work 
of  devastation,  wreathing  round  pillar  and  capitol ; 
glaring  from  within  the  temple  through  the 
gateless  door-ways;  splitting  the  white  marble 
of  the  stateljr  walls;  and  sending  up  its  dim 
■moke,  enamelled  with  pointed  tongues  of  flame, 
to  the  sky. 

And  over  all  spread  the  calm  heaven  with  its 


solemn  stars.  Then  the  roof  swayed  and  the 
cracking  of  its  mighty  timben  rose  above  the  roar 
;  of  the  fire.  Fiercer  and  fiereer  it  grew,  and  the 
quivering  of  that*  great  roof  was  like  the  quiver- 
ing of  a  town  shaken  by  an  earthquake.  One 
moment  it  trembled--and  then  with  a  crash  that 
shook  the  city  it  fell  forever.  One  soar  of  the 
triumphant  fire,  one  mighty  spreading  of  its 
flaming  banner;  one  fountain-burst  of  sparks 
that  made  the  very  stan  seem  pale,  and  then  it 
smouldered. 

And  the  smoke  hung  above  the  ruins  like  a 
pall.  As  with  o^  mind  the  multitude,  except 
some  twenty  who  stood  together,  fell  prostrate  to 
the  earth.  From  those  still  erect  came  a  shout, 
"  Landamus !  '*  ana  one  voice  cried  aloud  in  stem 
irony,  gksat  is  diana  of  bpbsstts  \ 

By  the  light  of  those  flames  a  small  cavalcade 
pursued  the  way  to  the  sea  coast  By  the  side  of 
Myrrha's  litter  rode  her  father  and  Cleon.  And 
peaceful  was  their  after  life  in  the  fair  Ionian 
Islands^  and  long  and  fondly  remembered  by 
the  early  Greek  Christians  was  the  name  of 
Myrrha  of  Ephesus. 
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Wh«a  itl«t  cloada  io  orient  aky 

FantAttically  wore, 
Bmed,  aa  throof  h  faMven*a  bIo«  vault  tbsy  flj, 

Like  fairy  boweri  abore, 
Where  kindred  ipirits  meet  af  ain 

That  eret  on  earth  prored  true, 
Then,  eweeteet,  faireet.  deareet  then, 

I  think  on  love  and  yon  ! 

When  dew>dropa  hang  like  anf  el'e  tetri 

On  every  peniile  etam  ;— 
And  tremblingly  each  llowret  bean, 

A  lovely,  cryetal  gem  ;— 
Ai  (hoagh  nniaon  eelettial  forma, 

Were  aporting  where  it  grew,— 
O  then  I  think  on  virtue'a  charma, 

On  purity  aadyoa! 


Whenintheboaomoftbe  Weat 

Doth  sleep  the  orb  of  day, 
And  quiveringly  from  Luna*a  creet, 

Bright  beams  on  watera  play, 
While  ahronded  in  her  silvery  veil, 

She  ahrinka  from  vulgar  view, — 
O  deareat,  then  aweet  thonghta  I  hail, 

Of  modeaty  and  you! 

When  wily  deep  from  reason  stern, 

The  sceptre  ateala  away. 
And  Faney'a  altara  brightly  bam, 

Whilat  her'a  ia  all  the  away ; 
When  othera  dream  of  mount  and  glaa, 

Of  treaaurea  o*er  the  aea : 
O  Bwoeteet,  fkireat,  deareat,  then, 

Jfy  thonghU  are  all  oftkul 
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TWO    NIGHTS    IN    "NIEUW     NE  DERL  ANDTS."* 
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It  was  on  the  night  of  the  35th  of  February,  1643, 
that  a  middle-aged  man,  with  an  honest,  frank, 
son-brown  fyu^e  and  a  powerful  frame,  sat  and 
warmed  himself  by  the  kitchen  fire  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's house  at  Fort  Amsterdam.  He  was  sin- 
gularly uneasy;  every  now  and  then  clenching 
his  fist  and  moving  his  nervous  arm  as  in  angry 
gesticulation ;  while  his  fine  eye  turned  from  one 
object  to  another  with  a  kind  of  eager  dread,  and 
his  naturally  clear  open  countenance  w^  drawn 
into  a  scowl  compounded  of  various  strong  emo- 
tions. He  was  alone,  and  bore  himself  much  as 
though  belonging  to  the  household;  for  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  greatly  inferior  to  its 
master  in  point  of  dignity.  All  within  doors  was 
peiiecdy  silent — painfully  so,  it  seemed  to  the 
stem  watcher — and  within,  the  heavy  monotonous 
tread  of  a  sentinel  at  a  little  distance,  gave  the 
only  evidence  that  the  pulse  of  the  young  city 
had  not  ceased  its  breathinga.  At  last  the  man 
drew  finm  his  pocket  a  masnve  "Nnremburg 
egg,"  and  held  it  up  to  the  light. 

"Twelve  o'clock — ^five— «lmoet  ten  minutes 
past!  Thank  God»  if  their  hellish  plan  has 
niiseairied!" 

Along,  load,  terriUe  shriek,  as  of  a  multitude 
of  voices  combining  their  agony,  came  up  firom  the 
distance  even  as  he  spoke;  and  dropping  the 
watch  lipon  the  stone  hearth,  the  listener  sprang 
with  an  exclaniation  of  horror  to  his  feet. 

**  God  forgive  me,  if  I  cnise  my  race  and  nation  I 
It  is  a  deed  worthy  of  the  devil — and  they  call 
themselves  men  and  Christians! " 

He  strode  up  and  down  the  long  kitchen,  his 
brows  knit  and  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
muttering  as  he  went,  "  without  the  consent  of 
the  committee !  in  the  hce  of  my  protestation  as 
its  head !  The  bloody-minded^  littleness  of  the 
asBBBBin !  creeping  upon  the  defenceless  at  mid- 
night! Why,  their  savage  doings  at  Swanen- 
dael  and  Staten  bland  were  Christian  deeds  to 
this!  If  evil  come — if  evil  come  of  it,  Wilhelm 
Eieft,  thou  shalt  be  the  first  sulTerer,  if  there  is 
strength  in  the  hand  of  Fieterszen  de  Vries  to 
push  thee  fiNNn  thy  kennel.     Dog!   base  dog! 


*  lo  tha  Jounal  of  De  Vriet,  amooy  the  poblioationi  of 
tiM  N«w  Yock  Hitlorioal  Society,  uulj  be  foaad  aa  aocoont 
ef  the  mimcro  at  Baraiia  and  the  attack  al  VrieModoel. 
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Nay ;  I  belie  the  brute  to  name  thee  so,  cowardly 
blood-sucker  that  thou  art !  *' 

He  opened  the  door  and  walking  forth,  mounted 
the  parapets.  The  cries  'of  suffering  and  terror 
had  entirely  ceased;  but  the  noise  of  fire-arms 
came  from  Pavonia ;  and  gleams  of  light  flashed 
from  the  opposite  shore  and  gilded  the  waters  of 
the  bay. 

**  A  mighty  feat,  indeed !  worthy  the  heroes  of 
old  Rome !     Noble  Kieft,  thy  employers  shall  have 
a  full  account  of  these  bnive  doings.'' 
The  speaker  felt  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
'*  Ha,  De  Heer !     I  am  glad  to  see  you." 
"  But  you  should  have  slept  my  good  Lilier ; 
you  will  have   cause  to  think  lightly  enough  of 
your  adopted  home  without  seeing  this." 
"  What  means  it,  De  Vries  ?  " 
"Our  gallant  Director  is  desirous  of  making 
himself  famous ;  and  so  has  concocted  a  piece  of 
villainy  that  no  buccaneer  captain  on  the  high  seas 
would  stain  his  honor  with." 
'<I  thought    an    enemy   had  been    surprised, 

and " 

"  An  enemy !  no,  Lilier,  a  fiiend !  Let  us  go 
in — ^the  air  smells  of  murder,  and  I  cannot 
bear  it"  ^ 

"You  speak  darkly,  ue  Vries." 
"  Do  I !  then  I  will  hold  a  taper  to  my  words. 
More    than    one    hundred    of  our    fiiends  and 
neighbors,   Indians   firom    Tappaen   and  Wick- 
quaesgeck,  lay  down  in  sight  of  the  fort  to-night, 
never  dreaming  of  treachery,  and  they  have  all 
been  murdered  in  their  sleep." 
"  Not  by  white  men  ?  " 
"  By  Kieft's  soldiers." 

"  Dastardly !  Such  things  should  not  be  suf- 
fered." 

''How  are  they  to  be  avoided?  The  Company 
care  but  little  for  our  interests,  fiirther  than 
our  prosperity  has  a  bearing  oti  their  commercial 
enterprises." 

"  They  ought  to  be  made  to  listen ;  for  if  a 
better  and  more  prudent  man  is  not  selected  to 
take  charge  of  the  colonies,  the  abuses  of  Van 
Twiller,  as  you  used  to  recount  them  to  me  in 
Holland,  will  finchnore  than  a  parallel." 

"Wonter  Van  Twiller  was  a  thrice  sodden- 
fool;  yet  he  had  a  man's  heart  in  his  bosom,  and 
his  errors  were  the  result  of  weakness,  not  vice : 
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he  had  no  taste  for  lapping  up  human  blood.  We 
have  men  to  govern  us  in  the  East  Indies,  but 
here  they  give  us  nothing  but  block-heads  and 
serpents.*' 

By.  this  time  the  two  men  had  gained  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  the  light  was  shining  full  upon 
their  faces.  The  companion  of  the  patroon  was 
a  very  young  man  of  slight  figure  and  delicate 
features,  and  withal  a  high-bred  air  which  de- 
noted his  patrician  origin.  His  leading  charac- 
teristic seemed  to  be  extreme  gentleness;  and 
certainly  there  was  nothing  in  the  large  blue  eyes 
and  bright  golden  curls  that  fell  about  his  neck, 
instead  of  being  gathered  into  a  queue  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Hollanders,  (if  the  observer  could 
but  shut  his  eyes  on  an  occasional  drawing  in  of 
the  Up  and  swell  of  the  nostril,)  'indicative  of 
superior  manliness.  Yet,  (and  the  bold  voyager 
knew  it  and  loved  him  for  it,)  in  that  very 
bosom  slept  materials  for  a  hero.  So  might  have 
looked  the  voluptuous  king  who  dallied  away  his 
time  among  fountains  and  flowers  and  singing- 
girls,  but  became  a  lion  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and 
building  his  own  funeral  pile,  clung  to  his  throne 
till  both  were  ashes.  Yet  the  comparison  is  not  a 
fair  one,  for  Lilier,  if  gentle  as  a  girl,  when  there 
was  no  cause  fdl  the  exercise  of  deeper  qualities, 
was  also  as  pure.  With  a  spirit  deeply  imbued 
with  religious  feeling,  he  had  early  embraced  the 
sentiments  of  the  Huguenots ;  and,  when  a  mere 
boy  had  turned  to  Holland,  the  asylum  of  the 
persecuted  of  nil  creeds  and  nations.  There  he 
had  met  with  De  Vries,  then  masftr  of  artillery 
in  the  service  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  after- 
wards the  hardy  voyager  and  discreet  colonist. 
There  was  something  41  the  bold  chivalrous 
character  of  this  enterprising  man,  to  whom  as 
the  historian  Bancroft  has  it,  Delaware  owes  its 
existence,  that  made  him  a  kind  of  lion-hearted 
Richard  to  the  Frenchman.  Hence  a  warm 
friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  for  which  the 
impulsive  romance  of  the  one  and  the  steady 
sternness  of  the  other,  offered  ample  materials. 
De  Vries  seemed  ever  to  regard  his  young  fHend 
with  the  affectionate  interest  of  a  parent ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  particularly  in  the  presence  ol 
strangers,  he  preserved  towards  him  a  deference 
of  manner  which  men  were  ready  enough  to  set 
down  to  the  account  of  high  birth. 

The  Hollander  had  spread  open  his  broad  tough 
palm  to  the  genial  blaze,  and  was  watching  in 
gloomy  silence  the  flickering  light  coquetting  with 
the  raftere  above  his  head,  apparently  without  a 
thought  of  his  companion  who  leaned  pensively 
against  the  pictorial  tiles  in  tl^  chimney,  when 
the  door  was  suddenly  pushed  open  and  two  in- 
dividuals sprang  into  the  centre  of  the  kitchen. 
The  first  was  a  tall  savage,  nearly  naked,  his 
face    painted   with  colors  of  red   and  black,  a 


snake-skin  bound  around  his  foivhead,  a  tuft  of 
coarse  olumes  on  head,  and  tomahawk  in  hand : 
the  other  was  a  female.  She  cast  a  timid  glance 
about  her  as  she  entered,  and  glided  quietly  into 
the  shadow  of  the  chimney,  as  though  shrinking 
from  the  bold  glire  of  the  light.  Not  so  the  man. 
Recognizing  the  patroon,  he  planted  himself  at 
once  before  him  and  unhesitatingly  claimed  his 
protection.  They  had  come  from  beyond  the 
Tappaen,  he  said,  he  and  his  brother  warriors, 
with  their  women  and  children,  and  encamped  at 
Pavonia  ;  but  the  Maquas,  their  enemies  from  fort 
Orange,  had  come  upon  them  in  the  night  and 
murder^  all  while  sleeping. 

**  No !  by  heaven,  Lickquequa,"  exclaimed  the 
honest  patroon,  "  you  shall  not  so  belie  the  Maquas. 
The  fort  is  no  place  for  a  skin  of  the  color  that 
you  wear — you  have  run  your  neck  into  the 
trapper's  noosci  It  is  the  Swannekins  themselves 
that  have  murdered  your  warriors." 

The  Indian  laid  his  hand  upon  his  tomahawk 
and  his  eyes  glittered. 

"Do  you  understand  me?  Yoor  enemies  are 
here — within  these  very  walls^— they  will  send  you  to 
a   better  hunting-ground  than  Wickqnaesgeck." 

"  Lickquequa  will  take  a  scalp  with  him,"  said 
the  Indian  with  a  grim  tmile. 

"  Ay,  uke  it,"  answered  the  patroon,  lifting  a 
mass  of  grizzled  hair  from  his  forehead  and  show- 
ing a  tempting  line  of  white  that  presented  quite 
a  contrast  to  the  bronzed  complexion  below, 
"  take  it,  and  avenge  the  foul  wrong  you  have  suf- 
fered to-night." 

The  muscles  in  the  face  of  the  Indian  relaxed 
just  sufficiently  to  evince  his  admiration,  without 
compromising  his  reputation  for  dignified  indif- 
ference ;  but  Lilier  had  too  little  knowledge  of  In« 
dian    character   to  read  the  emotion    correctly. 

"You  are  mad,  De  Heer/'  he  exclaimed 
earnestly,  **you  never  consented  to  this  murder; 
you  are  the  Indian's  fnend,  and  will  get  this  man 
in  safety  from  the  fort.  Gome,  we  will  convey 
him  through  the  back  door,  and  along " 

"  We  will  convey  him  openly.  Lickquequa  is 
my  neighbor  and  entitled  to  my  protection.  I 
will  not  skulk  and  creep  about  for  the  fear  of 
Kieft  and  his  blood-hounds ;  I  will  go  out  openly 
with  this  man  beside  me ;  and,  if  any  one  at- 
tempts to  interfere,  I  will  shoot  him." 

The  Frenchman  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
dispute  the  point,  for  De  Vries's  blood  was  heated ; 
and  he  followed  the  two  men  in  silence.  As 
they  passed  out,  and  were  about  closing  the 
door,  the  woman  who  had  escaped  with  Lick- 
quequa, slid  silently  through  the  opening  and  crept 
along  in  the  shadow  cast  upon  the  gpround  by 
the  group  before  her.  The  young  man  beck<»ed 
her  to  draw  nearer,  for  it  was  prudent  to  make 
the  party  as  small   as  possible,  and  shrinkingly 
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the  woman  obeyed.  Thiit  was  a  beantifol  fece 
which  raised  itself  beaming  with  gmtitade  to 
Lilier's,  but  in  the  next  moment  it  was  nearly 
hidden  in  the  embroidered  mantle  folded  over 
her  boaom;  for  the  Indian  maiden  ^ras  either 
yery  modest  or  very  timid.  The  gate  was  mi- 
goarded  and  they  passed  on  without  a  challenge. 
Liner's  sympathies  had  at  first  been  strongly 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  hnmanity ;  and  now,  that 
cause  was  scarce  likely  to  lose  any  t  hingby 
uniting  youth  and  beauty  with  it.  There  was 
a  deep  cast  of  romance  in  his  character,  and  this 
incident  had  sufficient  romantic  interest  in  it,  to 
combine  with  the  witching  hour  and  the  glittering 
moonlight  in  giving  to  his  thoughts  a  color  which 
he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  show  J>e  Vries. 
Thus  it  was  that  his  manner  to  the  fugitive  In- 
dian girl,  wbile  studiously  attentive,  yet  put  on 
a  delicate  reserve  which  would  have  been  peculi- 
arly appropriate  had  an  honorable  cavalier  sud- 
denly found  himself  the  escort  and  protector  of 
one  of  the  fiiirest  dames  of  Europe.  Human 
natnre  is  everywhere  the  same,  of  whatever  hue 
the  cheek  may  be  ;  and  anderstands  the  language 
addressed  to  it,  though  the  tongue  may  nse  a 
strange  jargon ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  discover 
whether  the  courtly  manners  of  the  young  French- 
man were  in  this  instance  appreciated. 

When  they  had  crossed  a  comer  of  the  woods 
and  set  their  fugitives  safely  on  their  way  to 
Tappaen,  De  Vries  proposed  taking  leave  of  them 
and  returning  to  the  fort. 
«  Go ! "  said  Lickqueqna,  coldly. 
The  maiden  raised  again  her  finely  sculptured 
head;  and  as  she  did  so^  a  bright  moonbeam 
came  glancing  downwards,  revealing  the  rich 
oomplexion,  the  large  mournful  eyes,  the  finely 
arched  brows,  and  the  luxurious  lips.  It  was  im- 
mediately lowered  again,  and  she  followed  in  the 
track  of  Lickqueqna. 

"  She  nmst  not  go  alone,  so'  unprotected,"  ex- 
claimed Liiier,  looking  at  De  Vries  for  approba- 
tion. 
The  patroon  smiled. 

"She  is  a  woman,  and  the  Indian  takes  no 
notice  of  her." 

"  She  does  not  want  his  notice,  nor  ouis.  She 
is  in  her  own  palace  now,  and  is  growing  quite 
the  queen.  Look!  see  how  £reely  and  proudly 
she  steps.  She  does  not  crouch  now,  and  wotdd 
laugh  at  the  very  word  protection.  See!  her 
path  leads  away  from  lic^quequa's.  God  grant 
that  she  has  no  father's,  or  brother's,  or  lover's 
death  to  avenge;  for,  Liiier,  it  is  proud  blood 
that  flows  in  those  veins,  and,  if  she  would,  she 
might  light  a  train  with  it  that  Nieuw  Nether- 
hmds  would  feel  to  its  centre.  I  know  by  her 
drees  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  their 
tagamoresi" 


"But  woman's  words  have  no  weight  in  the 
council." 

'*  Certainly  not  These  people,  however,  have 
such  broad  ears  when  the  cry  is  for  vengeance, 
that  a  word  whispered  in  the  wigwam  may  call 
into  action  a  thousand  tomahawks." 

Liiier  looked  after  the  retreating  figure  of  the 
Indian  maiden  and  thought  of  Zenobia ;  then  he 
remembered  the  glimpses  he  had  of  her  face, 
and  he  walked  back  to  the  fort  by  the  side  of  De 
Vries  without  speaking  a  word. 

The  treachery  of  the  whites,  as  might  hav^ 
been  anticipated,  met  with  a  deadly  vengeance. 
The  exasperated  savages  scoured  the  whole 
country  from  Nieuw  Amsterdam  nearly,  to  fort 
Orange ;  and  houses,  barns  and  haystacks  made 
merry  bonfires  for  them  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
Grain  and  cattle  were  destroyed ;  men  stripped  of 
their  scalps  and  left  bleeding  by  their  own  hearth- 
stones ;  and  women  and  children  dragged  shriek- 
ing from  the  ruins  of  their  homes  and  the  corses 
of  the  slain  to  eneounter  cold,  fatigue .  and  not 
infrequently  death,  with  their  unfeeling  captors. 
In  this  state  of  things  De  Vries  applied  to  the 
Governor  for  soldiers  to  protect  his  estate,  but  re- 
ceived only  a  promise. 

"  I  will  go  myself,"  said  the  indignant  patroon 
to  his  fnend;  "one  arm  without  dishonor  is 
worth  more  than  a  score  of  these  paid  murderers; 
and  though  they  only  obeyed  orders,  poor  fellows! 
I  believe  an  honest  man's  hearth  is  better  with- 
out them.  Come  with  me,  Liiier,  in  God's 
name,  and  we  two  shall  be  enough  for  Vriesen- 
dael." 

A  long  and  unsatisfactory  conversation  with  the 
governor  delayed  the  departure  of  De  Vries  be- 
yond the  appointed  hour;  but,  at  last,  all  was 
arraigned  and  the  two  fiends  set  ofi*  in  a  little 
boat  together.  The  sun  was  brightly  beautifiil, 
winter  though  it  was.  The  trees  all  decked  out 
in  trappings  of  crystal,  set  ofiT  with  brilliants  of 
every  hue,  beamed  over  the  bank  to  see  them- 
selves in  the  mirror  below ;  and  pencils  of  light 
seemingly  splintered  by  contact  with  the  cold  air, 
scattered  showers  of  scintillations  on  the  she||is  of 
ice  that  bordered  the  little  sea,  on  the  shivering 
water,  and  the  snow-covered  shore.  Evening 
came  on,  and  the  boat,  notwithstanding  a  floating 
block  of  ice  that  now  and  then  threatened  to 
upset  it,  shot  like  a  winged  bird  over  the  crisp 
water.  A  dip,  a  glinuner  of  silver  as  the  moon- 
light came  tq  kiss  the  uplifted  pinion,  a  broken 
chain  of  pearls — and  down  again  went  the  disap- 
pointed wing,  to  bear  up  with  it  the  same  shat- 
tered treasures,  and  again  and  again  to  seek  them, 
till  that  little  boat,  with  its  steadily  pljring  oars, 
became  a  struggling,  living  thing,  bearing  within 
it  a  restless  human  spirit.    On  speed  they  thus. 
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till,  aboat  the  time  of  midnigfat't  covering,  they 
shot  into  the  swifter  current  formed  by  the  ming- 
ling of  the  waters.  Rounding  a  miniature  cape 
covered  with  gigantic  trees,  they  came  suddenly  in 
si^t  of  VriesendaeL 

«  Good  God ! "  burst  firom  the  lips  of  the  patroon ; 
and,  leaping  from  the  boat,  he  dashed  through  the 
water  and  sprang,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  bank. 
Lilier  was  scarce  a  step  behind  him. 

"Hold,  De  Vries!  stay!  listen — listen  to  rea- 
son, De  Heer ! " 

"  Reason !  and  my  property  on  fire,  my  people 
murdered  and  perhaps  my  own  family.  Curses 
on  the  bloody  policy  of  Wiihelm  Kieft !  It  is  his 
own  hand  that  has  set  fire  to  Vriesendael." 

A  fearful  conflagration  was  indeed  sweeping 
over  the  little  valley.    The  houses  of  the  tenants, 
barns,    haystacks— everything    combustible    was 
now  in  a  broad  blaze  ;  and,  with  the  crackling  of 
the  flames,  the  crash  of  foiling  timbers  and  the 
occasional    discharge  of  fire-arms,    nungled  the 
triumphant  yell  of  the  maddened  and  revengeful 
savages.      The  first  mad  impulse  of  De  Vries 
lasted  but  a  moment,  and  then  he  collected  all 
the  energies  of  his  powerful  mind,  and  looked 
upon  the  scene  with  the  eye  of  a  brave  man  ac- 
customed to  danger,  and  prepared  to  meet  just 
such  a  crisis  as  this.    The  fury  of  the  savages  was 
now  all    directed  towards  his  own  dwelling,  a 
strong  block-house  with  embrasures ;  and  from  the 
firing  it  was  evident  that  some  of  his  people  had 
taken   refuge  there.    If  this  could  be  reached, 
under  his  direction  the    vengeance  of  the    foe 
might  be  baffled  ;  and  to  reach  it  unobserved,  and 
effect  an  entrance,  became  now  the  all-important 
object.    Keeping  within  the  shadow  of  the  woods, 
they  crept  along,  nearer  and  nearer  the  glaring 
light,  and  nearer  the  yelling  savages,  treading 
down  the  frozen  snow  and  snapping  the  brittle 
twigs  fearlessly ;  for  it  must  have  been  a  heavy 
sound  indeed  that  would  have  attracted  attention 
at  that  terrible  hour.    As  they  passed  a  jagged 
rock,  casting  a  deep  shadow  on  the  ground,  a 
light  tread,  scarce  heavier  than  that  of  a  squirrel, 
attracted  the  watchful  attention  of  De  Vries ;  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  he  felt  a  gentle  touch  on  his 
dioulder. 

**  White  chief  stay !  no— no  go  !   Lickqnequa— 
he  save ;  suy — stay." 

There  was  plenty  of  light  to  see  the  beautifiil 
fiice  of  the  Indian  girl,  as  these  words  with  dif- 
ficulty broke  from  her  lips ;  her  warm  dark  eye, 
with  all  its  pleading  earnestness,  mming  from 
one  face  to  the  other ;  timidity,  everything  but 
the  touching  interest  of  a  graceful  heart,  entirely 
banished;  and  her  whole  countenance  eloquent 
with  truth  and  nobleness  of  purpose.  De  Vries 
half  paused  to  answer,  but  as  he  did  so  a  shriek 
rang  out   firom  his  own   dwelling — a  woman's 


voice.  In  the  same  instant  a  glittering  toma* 
hawk  glanced  past  him ;  there  came  a  savage 
yell,  and  two  dark  forms  sprang  into  the  red 
glare  cast  at  his  feet  by  the  burning  buildings. 
He  heard  tfie  wild,  terrified  scream  of  the  Indian 
girl,  a  groan,  and  a  crackling  of  the  underbrush 
as  of  something  falling ;  and  then  with  two  or  three 
bounds  he  left  the  whole  group  far  behind  him. 
That  other  shriek!-— the  voice  was  dearly  fii- 
miliar,  and  it  drowned,  for  the  moment,  eveiy 
thought  of  the  mere  fiiend. 

The  tomahawk  that  had  caught  the  eye  of  De 
Vries  struck  the  temple  of  Lilier.     He  reeled, 
clutched  with  both  hands  at  the  vacant  air,  and 
plunged  into  the  crusted  snow,  stunned  and  bleed- 
ing.   In  a  moment  his  foes  were  upon  him  in  all 
their  savage  fury ;  but  the  heart  of  a  fiiend  is 
quicker  and  stronger  than  the  vengeful  hand  of  an 
enemy,  even  though  there  be  a  broadsword  in  it. 
The  arms  of  the  grateful  Indian  girl  were  thrown 
about  him,  a  beautiful  defence;  imd  her  dieek, 
crimsoned  with  his  blood,  rested  protectingly  upon 
his  forehead.    How  earnestly  simple  was  tlie  tale 
she  told,  her  soul-full  'face  looking  up  from  the 
hair  all   matted  with  the  red  gore !    And  how 
eloquently  she  pleaded   for   her  saviour !      The 
savages  paused,  with  their  hands  uplifted,  clutch- 
ing fast  the  instruments  of  death,  and  bestowing  a 
simile  glance  on  the  girl,  turned  in  astonishment 
towards  the  block-house.      The    firing  had   en« 
tirely  ceased,  and  not  a  single  savage  yell  was  to 
be  heard.    In  his  own  opened  door  stood,  strongly 
silvered  by  the  full  light,  the  herculean  figure  of 
the  hardy  and  courageous  patroon,  and  before  him, 
within  arm's  reach,  an  Indian  seemingly  engaged 
in  a  parly.    The  strange  silence  also  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  girl.     She   raised  her  head,  a 
cry  of  joy  broke  fi-om  her  lips,  and  left  them  parted 
with  a  bright  smile. 

('  Go ! "  she  said  in  her  own  musical  tongue, 
"Go I  it  is  Lickquequa,  and  the  white  men  are 
saved." 

She  was  right  The  Indian,  whom  De  Vries 
had  led  from  the  fort  on  the  night  of  the  massacre 
had  represented  the  patroon  as  a  fnendly  chief, 
who  loved  his  red  neighbors ;  and  the  Indians  had 
already  slung  their  bows  over  their  shoulders,  and 
lowered  their  tomahawks  by  their  sides.  The 
two  savages  looked  again  on  the  scalp  of  the 
wounded  man  greedily  ;  bat  it  was  half-sheltered 
by  the  beautiful  person  of  his  protectress ;  and 
they  turned  away  and  joined  silently  the  dark  body 
retreating  from  the  besieged  house. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  girl  bent  ten* 
derly  over  her  charge,  putting  her  cheek  close  down 
to  his  lips  to  see  if  she  could  catch  a  breath  upon 
it,  and  trying  to  ¥rin,  by  tbe  pressure  of  her  slight 
fingers,  a  single  answering  fluttering  of  the  heart. 
It  came  at  last — a  light,  foint  tremor ;  and  ra- 
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diant  was  the  flash  of  joy  that  lighted  up  her  face, 
radiant  and  yet  half  subdued,  as  though  the  breath 
of  a  smile  might  be  too  strong  for  the  faltering 
wing  of  the  half-reluctant  spirit  just  poising  itself 
upon  the  outer  verge  of  ^ife.  Hastily  she  un- 
buckled the  sword  at  his  side,  slid  his  head  from 
her  knees,  and  stole  up  the  hill-side,  among  jagged 
rocks  and  broken  wood  and  crusted  snow,  till 
her  practised  eye  recognised  the  qpot  she  sought. 
Then  kneeling  down  and  digging  with  her  un- 
wonted weapon  into  the  bank,  she  labored  patient- 
ly until  she  reached  the  ground.  It  was  covered 
with  green  leaves,  and  snatching  a  handful  hasti- 
ly she  hurried  back  with  them  to  her  charge. 
Again  raising  his  head  to  her  bosom,  she  washed 
the  wound  with  the  soft  snow  gathered  from  be- 
neath the  crust ;  and,  warming  the  leaves  between 
her  hands,  laid  them  gently  upon  it  and  bound 
them  with  her  own  girdle  of  wampum.  Then 
removing .  the  mantle  from  her  shoulders,  she 
folded  it  softly  about  his;  and  now  claping  his 
icy  hands,  now  watching  the  uncertain  breath 
that  seemed  every  moment  ready  to  flit  from  his 
lip,  she  bent  over  him  as  tenderly  as  a  mother 
over  the  cradle  of  her  first-bom.  And  her  care 
waa  rewarded ;  for,  long  before  De  Vries  could 
leave  his  alarmed  family,  and  go  out  in  search  of 
the  cone  of  his  friend,  the  languid  eyes  of  the 
awakened  Frenchman  had  turned  helplessly  to 
the  dark  tearful  ones  watching  his  slumbers,  and 
he  had  cloeed  them  again  more  than  content 
with  his  resting-place.  He  slept  to  dream  of  tnat 
same  beautiful  face;  and  she  looked  upon  his 
closed  lids  and  dreamed  too ;  such  dreams  as  the 
angels  might  have  had  when  they  walked'  in 
Eden.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing  for  the  poor 
girl  to  resign  her  charge  when  the  white  men 
came  and  took  him  from  her;    for  she  felt   as 


though  she  had  a  claim  upon  that  life  which 
her  tenderness  had  won  back  to  earth  after  the 
last  cord  was  loosened  and  the  spirit* s  wing  lifted 
heavenwards. 

Two  centuries  have  passed,  and  the  colors  of 
by-gone  events  are  so  blinded  and  dimmed,  and  in 
some  instances  glossed  over  by  modem  falsehood, 
that  little  more  than  the  crimson  may  be  recog- 
nised. The  heart  of  trath,  the  eye  of  love,  and 
the  brow  of  beauty  are  things  that  fade  from  the 
earth  to  write  their  names  on  the  pages  of  heaven. 
So  is  a  holy  lesson  lost ;  for  though  truth  and 
purity  yet  dwell  with  us,  there  is  a  poison  in  the 
breath  of  the  world  that  keeps  them  forever  hid- 
den.   Thus  two  beings  who  lived  long 

"  'Mid  trees,  and  flowen  and  waterfalls, 

And  fountains  babbling  from  the  moss, 
And  leaves  that  quiver  with  delight, 

As  from  their  shade  the  warbler  calls,** 

who  lived  and  loved  in  a  luxurious   wilderness, 
and  passed  in  the  golden   autumn  of  their  days, 
like  the    God- wrought^  things  about   them,   can 
find  no  historian.    Let  their  memories  rest  with 
them — the  halo  has  fallen  on  some  heart.     Yet 
would  any   look    upon  a  quiet,  simple    picture, 
let  them  spend  a  day  among  the  Helderburgs. 
I  have  seen  there  a  doting  old  lady,  who  loves  to 
talk  of  the  flowery  dell  where  she  was  born,  and 
the  happy  generations  that   have  moved  among     \ 
those  flowers.     If  you  could  induce  her  to  pass 
down  the  river  with  you,  she  would  point  you  to 
an  ancient  tree,  beneath   whose   young  shade  a 
French  Hugueot,  of  high  birth  and  higher  virtues, 
plighted  his  faith  to  the  daughter  of  a  proud  Sag- 
amore living  among  the  hills.    And  the  old  lady 
loves  well  to  boast  of  the   French    and   Indian 
blood  flowing  in  her  ve  ins. 


TO    AN    INFANT. 


BT      ROBERT      At      WEST. 


Tean  await  thes,  little  ttraagw, 
Orief  and  care  and  woe ; 

Lift  is  but  a  wtme  of  danger, 
Thou  wilt  find  it  so. 

E*en  in  in&ney  thy  sorrow, 
Shall  be  told  by  tean ; 

And  the  scenes  of  every  morrow 
Early  wake  thy  fears. 


Yet  shall  Joy,  thou  ddarest  treasuie, 

Oft  thine  heart  beguile ; 
Thou  shalt  have  thine  hour  of  pleasufs, 

ThoQ  shalt  learn  to  smile. 

Strange  that  *mid  such  scenes  of  sorrow, 

Hearts  should  ere  be  light ; 
Joy  from  laintest  hope  should  borrow — 

It  is  —and  it  is  right. 


^ 
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PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  LADY  OP  THE  LAKE  SCENERY. 


BT     MBS.     S.     B.     8TBBLB. 


One  of  the  greatest  pleasaree  of  that  celebrated 
writer  and  philosopher  so  called,  Rousseau,  was 
to  float  aboftt  in  a  small  boat  upon  his  Swiss  Lake, 
while  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  sky,  water  and 
mountain,  were  pouring  their  sweet  influences  over 
heart  and  souL  This  ei\joyment  was  ours  as  we 
floated  one  fair  summer  day  through  those  smiling 
lochs  which  lie  in  the  great  glen  of  Scotland,  and 
by  artificial  communication  form  the  Caledonia 
canal,  connecting  the  North  Sea  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  We  were  not  in  a  skifl*,  but  in  a  small 
steamboat  called  the  Helen  Macgregor,  filled  with 
tourists  and  travellers.  As  it  was  but  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  rather  cool,  many  of  these  re- 
treated to  the  cabin  to  take  "a  toee  bit  o'  the 
eretvar*^  to  keep  the  cold  away.  They  did  not 
seem  to  have  succeeded,  for  at  breakfast — which 
we  all  took  in  common — I  saw  beside  each  coflise 
cup  a  small  glass  of  seeming  water,  but  which  I 
suppose  was  Mountain  Dew. 

Seated  on  deck,  onward  we  floated  through  that 
chain  of  silver  lakes  bounded  on  each  side  by  the 
Highlands  which  rise  in  bare  precipitous  masses 
firom  the  hikes;  depending  not  upon  foliage  for 
beauty,  but  painting  many  hues  as  the  sun  shone 
upon  the  grey  granite  and  sparkling  gneis  of  the 
northern  shore,  and  red  sandstone  or  snowy 
limestone  of  the  southern.  These  mountains  are 
still  the  haunt  of  the  ancient  race  of  Caledonia 
who  strongly  resemble  our  Indian  races  in  their 
habits,  although  &r  inferior  in  person.  They  scorn 
agriculture,  and  prefer  living  in-  smokey  huts 
among  the  mountain  recesses,  where  they  can  sub- 
sist  by  hunting  the  wild  roe  and  black  cock,  and 
fishing,  while  the  remainder  of  their  time  is  devo- 
ted to  Highland  flings,  whiskey  and  sloth.  After 
passing  three  small  lakes  we  sail  into  Loch  Ness, 
which  is  nearly  twenty-four  miles  long  by  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  wide.  Its  depth  is  great,  reaching  to 
140  iathoms.  From  its  shore  arise  the  braes  of 
crsg  Derg  or  Red  rocks ;  bare  cliffi  of  red  sandstone. 
While  passing  through  the  canal  from  one  lake 
into  another,  the  passengers  amused  themselves 
by  throwing  pennies  on  the  shore,  which  were  eager- 
ly scrambled  for  by  wild  highland  boys  clad  in  tartan 
tunics.  They  would  stretch  their  long  bare  legs 
and  with  wonderful  velocity  keep  beside  us,  and 
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seek   the  pennies  sometimes  in  the  water  and 
sometimes  among  the  rocks. 

Upon  a  little  promontory  covered  with  birch  and 
alder,  which  jutted  out  into  the  lake,  was  the  pic- 
turesque ruin  of  Urquhart  castle.  From  behind  it 
arose  the  towering  mountain  of  Mealfourvonie, 
ahnost  3000  feet  from  the  lake.  As  we  glided 
beneath  its  shadow  past  the  castle,  glen  Urguhart 
opened  upon  us,  and  the  view  up  that  monntajn 
vista  was  serenely  beautifiil.  During  the  day  we 
passed  several  of  those  charming  glens  so  fertile 
and  verdant,  adorned  with  streams,  lakes,  birch 
forests  and  rich  farms ;  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
sterile  Grampians  around  us.  We  enter  Loch  Oich 
by  six  lochs  the  distance  being  six  miles.  This 
sweet  lake  is  only  three  miles  long.  It  also  has  its 
ruin,  Innergarry  Castle,  the  ancient  gathering  place 
of  the  clan  Macdonnel*  chiefs  of  Glengarry .  Behind 
it  arises  the  mountain  of  Craig-an-phitich,  Rock  of 
the  Raven,  once  the  war-cry,  and  still  the  motto,  of 
the  Glengarry  chieftains.  One  of  these  ancient 
chiefs  was  the  original  of  Scott's  Fergus  M'lvor, 
The  sole  inhabitant  of  this  lakelet  is  a  solitary 
white  swan  which  has  floated  upon  its  pellucid 
waters  for  thirty  years ;  a  little  old  nun  wander- 
ing through  her  shady  cloisters,  and  meditating  in 
glassy  nooks.  From  this  lake  to  Loch  Lochy  is 
two  miles.  The  latter  loch  is  ten  miles  long  and 
in  some  places  seventy  or  eighty  fathoms  deep. 
Wild  and  stupendous  hills  arise  firom  its  shores.  It 
is  the  residence  of  clan  Cameron.  As  we  intei^ed 
to  diverge  into  the  scenery  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
we  landed  at  the  inn  of  Benavie  on  Loch  Lochy, 
while  our  steamer  passed  on  through  Loch  £^,  and 
Loch  Linnhe,  to  the  ocean  and  thence  to  Glas- 
gow. Beside  this  inn  are  eight  lochs  called  Nep- 
time*s  staircase  on  the  canal  leading  from  lake 
Lochy  as  there  is  a  great  descent  of  water  to  the 
ocean. 

As  we  sat  at  the  bow- window  of  our  parlor  that 
evening,  we  thought  we  had  seldom  looked  on  so 
picturesque  a  scene,  even  in  romantic  Scotland. 
At  our  right  was  the  lake,  stretching  away  to  the 
sea  until  the  view  is  lost  on  the  "  purple  hiUs  of 
Morven,'* — and  beyond  that  and  all  around  is  a 
grand  panorama  of  mountains  rising  peak  over  peak 
until  crowned  by  the  towering  masses  of  Ben  Nevis 
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4358  feet  from  the  sea.  The  scene  W9s  imposing, 
but  rugged  and  sterile.  The  beauty  of  the  Scottish 
mountains  is  of  a  different  kind  from  ours ;  the  lat- 
ter, being  clothed  with  forests  or  cultivation,  present 
but  the  different  shades  of  green,  but  here  we  be- 
hold every  variety  of  tint.  In  the  far  distance  they 
are  a  dim  blue,  others  are  every  shade  of  grey,  or 
yellow,  or  red,  tinted  by  the  rocks  of  which  they 
are  composed.  The  mountain  range  before  us 
presented  all  these  hues,  with  the  addition  of  the 
colors  thrown  over  it  by  the  setting  sun.  The  high- 
est summit  of  Ben  Nevis  was  covered  with  snow, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  rose 
tint  which  now  glows  around  it.  As  we  look  up 
glen  Nevis,  its  rugged  crags  of  white  limestone  are 
glittering  brilliantly  in  the  setting  sun — ^but  now  all 
fi&des  to  a  rosy  mist,  then  to  a  purple  haze  and  at 
last  one  universal  grey  covers  the  scene.  At  the 
foot  of  Ben  Nevis  are  the  ruins  of  Inverlochy  Castle 
having  four  large  towers,  one  at  each  end.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  bloody  battles,  one  of  which> 
between  the  Campbells  and  Montrose,  is  described 
by  Scott  in  his  *  Legend  of  Montrose.'  At  the 
right  is  Fort  William  and  the  little  town  of  Mary- 
burg,  famous  in  Highland  wars. 

The  next  morning  we  left  in  a  poet-chaise  for 
Loch  Lomond.  We  crossed  the  canal  and  the 
valley  between  us  and  Ben  Nevis;  and  the  river 
Lochy,  which  runs  from  the  lake  of  that  name  to 
Loch  Eil.  We  were  much  amused  at  the  manner 
in  which  we  and  our  carriage  were  ferried  over  this 
stream.  No  steam,  or  team-boat  awaited  us,  but 
a  flat  bottomed  boat  which  was  poked  over  by 
•even  wild  looking  highlanders,  screaming  their 
directions  in  Gaelic,  llie  mountain  torrent  swept 
ns  far  below  our  landing,  which  the  watermen  re- 
gained by  jumping  out  and  pushing  us  along. 
Then  away  we  drive  through  the  sweet  vale  of 
Leven  and  across  its  lake,  when  leaving  this  smi- 
ling scene  we  suddenly  plunge  into  apparently  the 
'valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.'  The  vale  of 
Glencoe  was  before  us,  a  scene  of  universal  gloom 
and  desolation.  Behold  a  narrow  chasm,  upon 
each  side  of  which,  shutting  out  the  sun,,  rises  a 
wall  of  tremendous  masses  of  rocks  bare  of  herbage. 
In  sheltered  spots  are  streaks  of  snow,  from  which 
trickle  down  little  streamlets  plunging  over  the 
rocks  and  forming  a  stream  at  the  bottom  which 
can  scarcely  wend  its  way  among  the  rocks  which 
cover  the  valley.  This  torrent,  called  Cona,  has 
been  celebrated  by  Ossian,  whose  cave  was  shown 
us  high  up  in  the  cliffs.  In  his  poem  of"  The  War 
of  Caroe,"  the  bard  says,  <'  The  sons  of  the  feeble 
hereafter  wiil  lift  the  voice  on  Cona,  and  looking 
up  to  the  rocks,  say,  *  Here  Ossian  dwelt ! ' " — A 
prophesy'which  is  often  ful611ed.  He  also  speaks 
of  himself  as  the  "  Voice  of  Cona." 

The  terrible  tale  of  *'the  Massacre  of  Glencoe," 
is  well  known.  No  human  being  now  inhabits  it, 
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and  it  is  lefl  to  silence  and  terror.  A  road  has 
been  made  through  it  of  late  with  much  difficulty* 
Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  valley  there  seemed  no 
outlet,  for  a  steep  wall  of  rock  arose  before  us. 
This  is  called  the  DeviPt  staircase.  However  we 
found  a  winding  road  by  which  we  ascended,  and 
beheld  before  us  a  gloomy  moor  bounded  by  the 
Black  Mountains,  and  no  living  thing  in  sight  ex- 
cept a  small  inn,  where  we  soon  afterwards  found 
ourselves  seated  at  table  over  a  dinner  of  goats,  bamf 
and  bannocks,  and  salmon  from  the  Etine  river. 
The  adornments  of  the  house  were  in  keeping  with 
the  wild  scenery  around,  the  mats  were  wild  cat 
skin,  while  deers*  horns  and  stuffed  black  cock,  foxes 
and  eagles,  were  placed  around.  Then  away  up 
Strath  Fillan,  scene  of  a  battle  between  Robert 
Bruce  and  the  Lord  of  Lorn  ;  along  Loch  Dochart, 
upon  whose  banks  is  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Marquis 
o{  Breadalbane,  whose  land  extends  for  a  hundred 
miles  across  the  country.  Soon  we  reach  Loch 
Tay,  where  we  visited  a  family  at  a  Scotch  manse. 
The  scenery  here  has  often  been  described  and  is 
most  lovely.  There  is  the  shining  loch,  surrounded 
by  mountains  covered  with  more  wood  than  usual ; 
above  which  towers  the  magnificent  Ben  Lawers 
and  Ben  More.  The  little  village  of  KUlin  is  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  just  where  two  mountain 
streams  running  around  an  island — burial  place 
of  the  Mac  Nabs — and  then  rushing  past  the  grave 
of  Fingal  who  here  lies  buried,  plunge  into  Loch 
Tay.  Of  our  pleasant  visit  to  that  charming 
manse  and  its  hospitable  family,  I  must  not  speak. 
Once  more  in  our  carriage  we  pass  gloomy  Glen 
Ogle,  with  its  walls  of  huge  rocks,  along  glassy 
Loch  Earn,  lying  in  the  shadow  of  Ben  Viorlich 
which  rises  above  it  3300  feet.  Upon  its  side  is  a 
castle  of  the  Breadalbaues ;  and  Ardviorlich,  the 
Dariinvaroch  of  the  **  Legend  of  Montrose."  There 
are  many  wild  legends  connected  with  this  lake 
which  I  may  not  stay  to  relate.  While  we  were  at 
dinner  a  piper  played  us  a  pibroch,  a  martial  epic, 
performing  it  in  full  costume,  while  marching  up 
and  down.  We  are  now  in  the  sceHery  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  for  the  chase  with  which  the 
poem  opens,  is  commenced  upon  this  mountain  as 
Fitz  James  and  his  knights  follow  the  hounds  and 
flying  deer, 

"With  hark,  and  whoop,  and  wild  halloo, 
No  rest  Benvforlich'i  echoes  knew.** 

We  must  leave  the  knight  to  follow  the  chase 
over  the  heights  of  Uamvar,  while  we  pursue  the 
less  romantic  but  more  comfortable  carriage  road 
to  Loch  Achray,  where  we  shall  meet  him.  Our 
course  now  lies  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Lubnaig 
and  the  pass  of  Leny,  through  which  young  Angus 
carried  the  cross  of  fire  when  Roderick  roused  his 
men  to  fight  the  southern.  The  scenery  here  is 
very  beautiful,  and  has  been  described  by  Scott  in 
his  Legend  of   Montrose.    Groves  of  oak  and 
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birch  shaded  the  road  on  which  we  were,  while  on 
the  opposite  side  the  hills  arose  in  precipices  of 
bare  rock  covered  with  purple  heather.  From  the 
lake  issues  a  wild  torrent,  which  rushes  and  foams 
among  the  crags  of  the  rocky  pass  of  Leny.  This 
is  the  Teith.  Sending  a  fiery  or  bloody  symbol  to 
arouse  the  tribes  is  a  custom  as  old  as  the  times  of 
the  Hebrews.  It  was  long  practised  among  the 
Highlanders.    In  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  we  are  told, 

"  Fast  as  tbe  fatal  symbol  flici 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlati  rite.*' 

The  messenger  rushes  into  the  midstofayiUage, 

and  gives  the  cross  to  the  6rst  person  be  meets,  who 

must  leave  all,  "  take  dirk  and  brand,"  and  join 

his  chief.    This  is  beautifully  told  in  the  above 

poem.     Malise  with  the  fiery  signal  rushes  into 

the  hall  of  Duncan.     Upon  a  bier  lies  the  dead 

chieftain,  his  widow,  his  son  and  friends  weeping 

near,  while  the  mourful  coronach  is  sung.    The 

cross  is  placed  in  tbe  hand  of  the  sorrowing  heir, 

and  young  Angus,  with  one  look  to  the  dead,  springs 

away  on  his  dread  errand — his  mother  looks  after 

him  in  agony,  but  nobly  says — 

"  Speed  thee  forth  like  Duncan'a  ion !  " 

Behold  young  Angus  then  coming  towards  us  up 
Strath-Ire — ^he  has  reached  the  foaming  Teith 
just  as  it  leaves  the  pass  of  Leny>— over  tlie  river 
arises  a  '  wooded  knell '  which  in  those  days  was 
crowned  by  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Bride.  He 
rushes  into  the  swollen  stream,  breasts  the  torrent, 
high  in  his  hand  be  bears  the  iatal  cross — 

*'  Until  the  opposing  bank  be  gained, 
And  up  the  chapel  pathway  itroiDOd." 

What  sees  he  7  A  gay  bridal  issues  from  the 
Gothic  arch !  There  came  *  bonnetted  sire'  and 
coif'Clad  dame,  plaided  youth  and  snooded  maiden, 
with  the  young  and  '  bonny  bride,'  minstrels,  and 
the  gallant  bridegroom,  "  Who  meets  them  at  the 
church  yard  gate  7 "  Tiie  %vild  and  dripping  Angus, 
— "  messenger  of  fear  and  late !  "  He  cries  to 
the  bewildered  bridegroom — 

"  The  muster  place  is  Lanrick  Mead, 
S|>eed  furth  ibe  signal !  Norinao  speed !  " 

How  beautifully  docs  Scott  describe  the  struggle 
of  the  bridegroom  and  sorrow  of  the  bride — but  he 
ruslies  forth  olong  Loch  Lubnaig,  where  we  were 
now  riding.  We  leave  him  'however  to  finish  his 
race  and  sing  **  the  heath  this  night  must  be  my 
bed" — and  pass  on  to  Loch  Venachar,  on  one  side 
of  which  is  Lanric  Mead  and  on  the  other  side 
rises  Ben  Ledi,  3000  feet  in  height,  covered  with 
rocks  and  rugged  knolls  and  stunted  herbage.  At 
the  end  of  the  lake  a  stream  issues,  and  here 
is  Coilantogle  ford,  scene  of  the  combot  between 
Fitz  James  and  Roderic  Dhu.  Fitz  James  had 
wiehed  much  to  behold  "This  rebel  chieftain  and 
his  band."      '*Have  then  thy  wish!"   was  the 


reply  of  Roderic,  whistling,  and  instantly  Ben  Ledi 
was  one  mass  of  warriors,  and  every  bush  and  tree 
bristled  with  lances.  6ilent  they  stood  watching 
their  master's  eye,  who  **  looks  with  pride,  along 
Ben  Ledi's  living  side."  Then  turning  to  Fitz 
James  says, 

"These  am  Clan-Alpioe*s  warriort  true, 
And  Saxon— I  am  Roderic  Dhu:  *' 

We  could  not  but  admire  the  faithfulness  of 
Scott's  description.  We  next  find  ourselres  at  Loch 
Achray.  It  was  indeed  a  sweet  lake,  surrounded 
by  groves  of  trees,  for  we  are  now  coming  to  the 
Lowlands  and  the  country  is  less  sterile.  Above 
it  towers  Ben  Venue,  formed,  as  Scott  truly  says, 
by*'  crags,  knolls  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurled." 
Loch  Achray  cannot,  however,  be  called  longer  a 
'  lone  lake,'  for  there  is  a  fanciful  rose  covered  inn 
on  its  strand  now  crowded  with  tourists,  the  fiivt 
people  we  had  seen  except  innkeepers,  and  now 
and  then  a  cottager  or  boatman,  since  we  left  In- 
verness two  days  since.  I  have  bright  impressions 
of  that  evening  while  sitting  on  the  shore  of  that 
lovely  lake,  and  seeing  the  san  set  on  Ben  Venue 
while  we  repeated  those  beautiful  sunset  lines  of 
Scott's,  and  remarked  the  truth  of  his  description. 
Tbe  lake  and  its  glen  were  now  in  deep  evening 
shadow,  while  far  above  was  the  rose-tinted  peak 
of  Benvenue : — 

"  Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  apire, 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire.*' 

The  next  day  we  set  out  to  walk  through  the  Tros- 
ach  glen,  a  deep  shady  dell,  wild  and  rocky,  the 
sides  of  which  are  formed  by  the  mountains  Ben- 
venue  and  Ben  Ann.  There  is  a  horse  path 
through  it,  but  as  it  was  only  a  mile  and  the  morn- 
ing fresh  and  the  pine  woods  perfumed  with  wild 
flowers,  we  preferred  walking,  while  our  baggage 
was  carried  by  Highlanders.  This  pass  has  been 
celebrated  in  Rob  Roy  as  well  as  Lady  of  tbe  Lake. 
A  fine  scene  in  the  latter  is  the  death  of  Blanch  of 
Devan,  who  is  shot  by  Fitzjames's  treacherous  guide. 
In  Beal-au-Duine,  the  heart  of  the  gorge,  the 
knight  lost  his  gallant  grey ! 

Emerging  from  this  rugged  pass  and  dark  woods, 
Locli  Katrine  bursts  upon  our  view,  bright  and 
placid,  with  Benvenue  and  the  Alps  of  Arroquohar 
rising  from  its  waters  in  bare  masses  of  rock,  yel- 
low and  grey,  with  now  and  then  a  copse  of  biroh 
or  pine,  or  bracken,  and  large  spots  of  purple  hea- 
ther. Ellen's  Isle,  composed  of  high  rocks  covered 
with  trees,  is  a  picturesque  olyect  in  the  centre. 
We  were  not  so  fortunate  as  Fitz  James  when  he 
stood  here  and  saw  Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him, 
**  a  burnished  sheet  of  liquid  gold."  No  lady  of 
the  lake  pushed  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore  for 
us,  but  we  were  rowed  over  by  stalwart  highland- 
ers.  We  landed  on  Ellen's  Isle,  which  is  covered 
with  birch,  alder,  hazel,  and  pine  trees,  with  masses 
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of  heather,  a  moflBjr  plant  with  bells  of  shining 
purple.  Winding  up  the  rocky  path  we  came  to 
the  flat  top  covered  with  grass.  Here  Scott  des- 
cribes the  hat  of  Douglass,  who,  in  reality,  here 
sought  refuge  from  his  enemies.  Lady  Willoughby 
D*Eresby  who  owns  all  this  romantic  country, 
erected  here  a  hut,  after  Scott's  description. 
Around  it  '*  within  the  sylran  hall'*  were  hung 
trophies  of  the  boar,  elk,  wild-cat,  deer,  fox,  with 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  Scottish  ar- 
mor and  flags,  taken  in  early  warfare.  Last  sum- 
mer some  idle  tourist  here  chose  to  smoke  a  cigar, 
set  fire  to  the  hut  accidentally,  and  it  perished,  with 
all  its  yaluable  contents. 

We  regained  our  boats,  and  when  rowing  down 
the  lake,  were  romantic  enough  to  sing,  "  Hail  to 
the  chief" — ^while  around  every  head-land  fancy 
almost  presented  the  conquering  chieftan's  proces- 
sion of  boats.  Landed  at  the  end  of  Loch  Katrine 
we  found  two  shaggy  highland  ponies  awaiting  us, 
as  we  had  long  bid  adieu  to  the  luxury  of  car- 
riages. Before  us  strode  three  wild  gillies,  and 
behind  two  more  bearing  our  luggage,  cloaks,  and 
parasols.  In  this  guise  we  passed  over  the 
five  miles  between  Lochs  Katrine  and  Lomond. 
Around  us  wild  hills,  and  beside  us  lake  Arklet. 
At  Loch  Lomond  the  land  is  lower,  and  a  wild 
cataract  descends  into  it  from  the  lake  Arklet. 
While  descending  the  steep  path,  the  wild  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  loch  and  mountain,  everywhere 
surrounded  us.  It  was  the  land  of  the  Macgregors 
often  sung  in  Scottish  story.  Again  in  a  boat,  we 
were  rowed  seven  miles  along  Loch  Lomond,  with 
its  frame-work  of  mountains,  and  landed  at  the 
inn  of  Rowardenan,  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lomond, 
which  rises  3195  feet  above  us. 

We  had  been  very  fortunate  in  weather  whiie  in 
Scotland,  and  now  again  a  bright  morning  smiled 
over  us  as  we  ascended  the  side  of  Ben  Lomond. 
We  were  on  sure  footed  shaggy  ponies,  with 
Ronald  Macgregor  for  our  guide.  On  we  went, 
now  over  a  moor  covered  with  moss,  wild  flowers, 
and  the  fleecy  canna  or  cotton  gra^— then  over  a 
rocky  ridge,  then  up,  up,  over  steeps  where  our 
ponies  strained  hard  to  step  with  U8  up  the  stony 
way.    New  beauties  opened  at  every  step,  until  at 
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last  we  cast  ourselves  down  fatigued  en  the  sum- 
mit. This  is  a  flat  several  feet  square,  upon 
which  is  a  cairn  of  stones,  and  from  which  the 
mountain  descends  almost  in  a  precipice  to  the 
lake.  The  scene  was  grand  and  extraordinary ; — 
mountains  of  all  hues  and  sizes  arose  around  us — 
the  Grampians  with  their  granite  pinnacles ;  the 
snowy  peaks  and  dark  masses  of  Ben  More,  Ben 
Arthur,  and  a  hundred  others,  from  Stirling's  grey 
towers  to  the  Peak  of  Jura,  and  of  the  isles  of 
Arran,  on  the  western  coast.  Water  glistened 
every  where.  Below  us,  in  a  glen,  was  the  source 
of  the  Forth,  which  wound  away  in  a  glittering 
wreath,  while  shining  among  the  dark  hills,  we 
saw  Lochs  Katrine,  Ard,  Montieth,  and  many 
others ;  and  below  us,  stretching  far  nnd  wide, 
lovely  Loch  Lomond — a  silver  sheet,  studded  wltii 
emerald  islands.  Among  the  latter,  our  guide 
pointed  to  one  which  he  said  was  the  burial  place 
of  his  ancestors,  the  Macgregors.  This  was  Inch 
Cailliach  or  Isle  of  Nuns.  Here  once  stood  a  nun- 
nery. 

We  descended  the  six  miles  very  rapidly,  but  it 
required  some  nerve  and  strength  to  ait  my  horse, 
as  if  I  slipped  over  his  descending  neck,  I  should 
soon  roll  into  the  loch  below.  The  next  day  a 
smull  steamer  took  us  to  the  end  of  the  lake, 
through  lovely  scenery.  Here  we  again  entered  a 
post-chaise,  and  drove  five  miles  to  Dumbarton. 
Embarked  in  another  steamer,  we  passed  down  the 
Clyde  to  Glasgow.  From  thence  we  visited 
Paisley  and  Grenock,  and  resumed  our  route  for 
England,  which  we  entered  at  Gretna.  As  we 
changed  horses,  the  daughters  of  the  blacksmith, 
who  have  succeeded  their  father  as  priests  of  Hy- 
men, came  out  and  chatted  with  us.  They  had 
married  a  couple  the  day  before.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  sis^n  your  name  to  a  certiflcate,  and  this 
can  be  done  while  the  guardian  is  kept  at  the  toll- 
gate  near.  On  we  go,  past  the  Solway  to  Car- 
lisle, where  is  a  fine  castle  and  cathedral.  Hence 
visited  the  pretty  lakes  of  Cumberiand  and  West- 
moreland, and  at  Lancaster  took  rail-road  to  Lon- 
don, having  been  al)sent  on  our  Scottish  tour  just 
three  weeks,  travelling  1400  miles. 

*>  Harp  aC^ko  North,  fjrciveH  !'* 
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rte  tbouf lit  of  thee,  dearMt, 
When  oatare  wa«  ttlH; 

Aad  I  wanderMi  betide 
The  aeonderiDg  rill. 

Tye  thought  of  thee,  dearest) 
When  peniiye  aod  sad ; 

And  the  hope  of  thy  smile 
Bath  made  my  heart  glad. 


Tve  thought  of  thee,  deareit, 
'Mid  tempest  nnd  storm ; 

My  hope  and  my  iruide 
Thy  own  fairest  form ! 

I*U  think  of  thee,  loved  one, 

Forever  and  aye; 
Bright  star  of  my  l^pe 

And  li^ht  of  my  wa/. 
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LILIAS    GRANGER,   OR    PRACTICAL    ROMANCE. 


BT     MARY     FLORENCE      NOBLE. 


Her  face  was  fairer  than  face  of  earth : 

What  i»  the  thiof  tv  likeo  it  to  1 

A  lit  J  Jiut  dipp*d  in  tJie  summer  dew-* 

Parian  marble— toow*!  flrtt  fiill  1 

Hor  brow  wa« fairer  than  eooh  and  all.— l.  s.  l. 


( 
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"  Why !  Lily,  Lily  dearest,  you  are  quite  dement- 
ed. There  you  have  sat  for  the  last  three  hours, 
with  your  nose  obdtinately  buried  between  the 
leaves  of  that  trashy  novel,  and  not  one  word  have 
you  vouchsafed  me  during  the  whole  blessed  time. 
Now,  don't  open  >our  eyes  with  such  a  bewildered 
stare,  as  though  you  had  just  awoke  from  a  cen- 
tury's sleep,  like  the  enchanted  princess  in  a  fairy 

tale ;  but there,  that's  right — drop  your  book ; 

and  now  that  you  are  fairly  aroused,  I  will  pro- 
ceed. Would  you  believe  it,  that  provoking  Ma- 
dame Bernard  has  sent  me  such  a  hat.  But 
I  stop !  you  shall  see  it ;  for  one  might  as  well 
(  attempt  to  describe  the  mechanism  of  a  steam - 
i  engine  ;  **  and  tripping  across  tt.e  room,  the  lively 
r  girl  lifted  the  hat  from  the  floor,  where  she  had 
^  thrown  it  half  an  hour  before  in  a  fit  of  disgust ; 
^  and  elevating  it  upon  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  broke 
)i  into  a  peal  of  laughter,  which  had  nearly  wakened 
I  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  her  languid  cousin,  who, 
^  however,  only  smiled  faintly  and  exclaimed  in 
silvery  and  half-impatient  tones, 

"  What  will  you  have  me  do,  dear  Helen  ? 
You  cannot  expect  me  to  reduce  to  anything  like 
symmetry  that  overgrown  masp  of  feathers  and 
flowers.'* 

"  Feathers  and  flowers ! — aye,  and  ribbons,  lace, 
silk,  satin,  and  I  know  not  what  beside.    Why,  it 
is  a  perfect  porterre,  a  dish  of  salmogundi.    Re- 
duce it  to  symmetry !     Alas !  my  unsophisticated 
cousin,  don't  you  see  that  it  is  perfectly  hopeless? 
Xso" — throwing  down  the  hat,  and  sinking  into  a 
chair — **  no  ;  I  did  not  call  you  from  dream-land 
to  discuss  the  perfections  of  this  *  miracle  of  beau- 
ty,* as  Madame  poetically  styles  it,  but  to  plan 
another  after  my  own  heart.    What  say  you,  <  ma 
belle,'  to  a  pale  primrose  satin,  with  a  brim  just 
deep  enough  to  cast  a  soft  glow  upon  the  face — a 
low  crown,  encircled  with  a  half  wreath  of  blush- 
roses,  or  white  ones  rather,  with  just  the  slightest 
tinge  of  pink  in  the  heart?     As  for  the  veil,  let 
me  see :  Brussels  are  quite  the  ton,  yet  I  very 
much  admire  these.     Why,  Lily !  Lilias  Granger^ 
you  have  not  heard  one  word  I  have  been  saying. 


How  provoking!  you  are  actually  reading  that 
book  again.  As  I  live,  your  eyes  are  brimming 
with  teors.  Poor  Lily !  you  are  utterly  mined, 
ruined  for  life.  Fity  your  father  had  not  foreseen 
it  when  he  allowed  you  to  grow  up  wild  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  country  place,  under  the  guardianship 
of  an  old  woman,  who  considered  all  books  alike, 
the  Bible  and  cookery-book  excepted.  Had  he  lived 
to  have  seen  yon  safely  married  all  might  have 
been  well ;  but  now  that  you  are  left  an  heiress  to 
the  care  of  my  father  who,  good  man,  never  cares 
for  anything  beside  his  banking  interests,  I  forsee 
the  result.  You  will  meet  with  some  mysterious 
adventurer,  with  whom  you  will  &I1  in  love  and 
elope,  merely  on  account  of  the  romance  of  such 
an  adventure.  The  consequences  of  such  a  course 
are  well  portrayed  in  your  favorite  fictions." 

*'  You  are  wrong,  Helen ;  suck  will  never  be  my 
fate.  My  heart  has  a  guardian  talisman,  which 
will  for  ever  close  its  portals  against  the  unknown 
and  worthless  adventurer.  It  is  pride.  No,  no, 
dear  Helen,  it  is  pleasant,  I  will  own,  to  dream 
over  a  tale  of  true  love,  pleasant  even  to  fancy 
one's  self  the  heroine,  blest  with  the  deathless  love 
of  a  pure  and  manly  heart,  and  loving  in  return, 
oh !  how  devotedly,  in  spite  of  want  and  wretch- 
edness and  shame — pleasant  to  live,  in  the  com- 
pass of  an  hour,  a  whole  long  life,  darkened  with 
many  sorrows  it  is  true,  and  yet  who  would  live 
always  in  life's  sunshine  ?  Yet  in  this  working 
and  every-day  worid  how  bitter  would  be  the  re- 
ality ! " 

'*  Bitter,  indeed !  far  more  so  than  you  imagine  ; 
for  you,  Lily,  look  on  life  through  a  treacherous 
medium.    Cousin  Frank  says " 

But  what  cousin  Frank  said  was  left  entirely  to 
coi^ecture,  for  rap,  tap,  tap — the  knuckles  ofsome 
one  outside  were  appUed  in  no  very  gentle  manner 
to  the  door,  and  before  Helen  could  recover  her 
breath  from  the  unfinished  sentence,  the  veritable 
Frank  himself  appeared,  being  incited  thereto,  as 
he  said,  by  the  sound  of  his  own  name  pronounced 
in  a  key  rather  elevated. 

With  a  cordial  "  good  afternoon,"  to  Lilias,  and 
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a  alight  nod  to  *' cousin  Nell,"  he  threw  himsedf 
to  a  luzariously-stafied  *'  chaise  loangCi*'  and 
desired  to  know  Uie  grounds  of  the  dispute,  as  he 
perceived  that  he  had  just  come  in  time  to  act  as 
arbitrator. 

"  Yes,  just  in  time  for  once,  cousin  Frank ; 
were  it  not  so,  I  would  read  you  a  lecture  on  eti- 
quette ibr  presuming  to  enter  our  boudoir  without  a 
bidding.  But  I  will  spare  you  for  the  present,  as 
I  am  in  need  of  your  assistance.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  convince  Lily  that  her  love  of  fiction  will 
finally  destroy  her  happiness  ;  and  that  a  girl,  who 
spends  her  days  in  romantic  and  illusory  dreams, 
may  finally  realize  them  -in  her  own  experience, 
Jbereft  of  all  their  sunshine  and  embittered  by  the 
fepinings  of  a  heart  unable  to  distinguish  false 
happiness  from  true.    Am  I  not  right  ]  " 

"  Yes»  right  in  ail  but  prophesying  so  dark  a  fate 
ibr  our  own  Lilias.  No,  wild  Nell,  that  can. never 
be,  while  we  have  power  to  protect  her.  Is  it  not 
so?" 

Helen  bit  her  lips  with  vexation  at  this  unlocked 
for  reply,  while  Lily  raised  her  eyes  with  a  half 
triumphant  smile  to  the  face  of  her  champion,  but 
they  fell  again  beneath  his  earnest  gaze,  while  a 
crimson  flush  stole  up  over  her  blue  veined  temples 
at  the  thought  that  she  should  even  need  such  de- 
fence. 

For  five  long  minutes  Helen  sat  in  pouting  si- 
lence, while  Fkank  Sherwood  gave  a  humorous 
and  most  appropos  description  of  a  runaway  match* 
Then,  what  could  ail  the  girl  ?     Starting  up,  she 
scattered  with  a  sudden  toss  the  gilded  paper  she 
had  been  industriously  "  McAdamizing"  all  over 
the  floor,  and  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  which 
seemed  almost  hysterical  in  its  violence,  took  sud- 
den possession  of  the  hand  that  rested  on  her  cou- 
sin's chair,    and   with   a  few  whispered  words 
dragged  her  unwillingly  captive  from  the  room. 
Was  she  mad?    Lilias  thought  it  highly  probable, 
9A  she  sat  with  her  large  dilating  eyes  of  sunny 
bine  fixed  yon  the  door  through  which  they  had 
vaniafaed.     A  half  smile  curled  her  lips,  those  lips 
so  like  those  of  early  childhood  in  their  bright  coral 
hue,  and  the  dimples  that  nestled  so  roguishly  just 
where  their  clear  red  melted  away  into  the  peach- 
bloom  of  the  cheek.     But  we  will  leave  her  en- 
shrined in  a  flood  of  rosy  light  which  streamed*  in 
at  the  western  window,  tinting  her  gracerul  ring- 
lets with  flickering  gold,  and  revealing  her  exqui- 
site form  in  fiiU  relief  against  the  crimson  cushions 
of  the  fiiuteuil.    We  will  leave  her  to  her  own  re- 
flections, v^d  bitter  ihey  were,  if  one  might  judge 
from  the  sadness  that  weighed  down  the  lids  of  her 
violet-eyes,  and  half  eflaced  those  floating   and 
child-like  dimples.     In  the  mean  time  we  will 
give  our  readers  some  slight  knowledge  of  the 
"  dramatis  persons  "  of  our  story. 

Helen  Granger  was  the  daughter  of  an  opulent 


banker,  who  flourished  some  time  during  the  past 
century  in  that  queen  of  cities,  New  York. 
Losing  her  mother  in  infancy,  she  might  possibly 
have  become  that  most  intolerable  of  all  earthly 
torments,  a  spoiled  child,  had  not  a  widowed  sister 
of  her  departed  mother  bequeathed,  wiih  her 
latest  breath,  her  orphan  son  to  the  fatherly  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Granger.  The  little  stranger  thus 
became  the  recipient  of  half  the  caresses  and  sugar- 
plums with  which  Helen  might  otherwise  have 
been  surfeited  ;  for  like  Dame  Fortune,  6ur  nurses 
have  not  always  our  best  interests  at  heart  in  the 
bestowal  of  their  favors.  The  children  grew  up 
together  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  the  boy's 
prudent  and  habitual  thoughtful ness  tempering 
and  restraining  the  wild  and  impetuous  spirit  of  the 
merry  girl,  and  her  sunny  buoyancy  charming 
away  the  many  evils  to  which  his  greater  sensi^ 
tiveness  exposed  him  Their  friendship  still  con- 
tinued when,  as  they  grew  older,  the  boy  went  out 
into  the  world ;  and  Helen,  tied  as  she  aflinned 
for  six  mortal  hours  daily  to  the  piano,  and  buried 
deep  in  all  the  mysteries  of  French  and  Italian, 
met  him  less  often. 

When  Lilias,  after  the  death  of  her  father,  was 
taken  home  by  Mr.  QrAnger — for  as  the  good 
man  often  said,  "  though  Nature  had  blessed  him 
with  but  one  child,  his  friends  were  determined  that 
he  should  never  sufler  from  the  oversight ; '' — when 
therefore  in  compliance  with  his  brother's  last  re- 
quest, Lilias  was  taken  home,  the  two  cousins 
admitted  her  at  once  into  their  confidence,  and  the 
domestic  duett — as  the  ever  merry  Helen  observed 
— ^became  a  trio. 

PART    II. 

Oh  Jupiter  \  how  weary  are  ray  vpirits.— Suasspkark. 
Good  night,  how  can  such  good  night  be.— Sbkllky. 

"  Are  you  never  coming,  lazy  Lily  ?  Why  in 
the  name  of  all  dilatory  damsels  do  you  linger -so 
long  over  your  toilette  ?  Here  poor  Frank  has 
been  waiting  this  half  hour,  twisting  the  buttons  ofl* 
his  best  coat  I  doubt  not,  in  a  frenzy  of  impa- 
tience." 

"  Coming — coming,  Nelly,**  said  Lilias,  as  she 
slowly  descended  the  stairs,  and  joined  her  cousin 
and  Frank  Sherwood  in  the  hall  below.  **  I  ask 
Mr.  Sherwood's  pardon  for  the  detention,  but  in 
truth,  dear  Helen,  I  hardly  care  to  attend  the  opera 
to  night ;  I  feel  unusually  sad,  I  could  almost  be- 
lieve that  some  terrible  misfortune  is  even  now 
hanging  over  my  head." 

"  Nonsense !  '*  interrupted  Helen,  "  away  with 
such  insane  fancies.  You  must  go.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  remain  at  home  for  you  look  unusually 
lovely  to  night.    Does  she  not  cousin  Frank  ?  *' 

"  She  never  looks  otherwise  to  me/*  was  the 
reply,  in  tones  so  low  that  they  only  reached  the 
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ear  of  Lilias ;  while  Helen  continued,  "  if  your 
gloomy  thoughts  eo  ranch  heighten  the  lustre  of 
your  charms,  'tis  a  thousand  pities  they  dont  yisit 
you  erery  day.  It  would  save  you  fifty  per  cent, 
in  millinery,  and  *nick-nacks  ; ' "  and  with  a  gay 
laugh  the  wild  girl  ran  down  the  steps,  and  sprang 
into  the  carriage  before  her  more  tardy  companions 
bad  reached  the  pav^.** 

The  curtain  rose  that  night  on  a  wildly  rugged 
scene— a,  mountain  pass  in  Italy  ;  and  Lilias  foand, 
in  the  reckless  bravery  of  the  dark-eyed  and  swar- 
thy brigands,  something  so  near  akin  to  her  own 
chivalrous  and  romantic  emotions,  that  her  whole 
soul  became  absorbed  in  the  shifting  scene  before 
h^r,  and  the  soft- nothings  of  the  courtly  beaux  who 
thronged  their  box  fell  unheeded  and  almost 
unheard  upon  her  ear.  It  was  not  until  the  curtain 
fell  after  the  fourth  act,  that  she  raised  her  jeweled 
opera^glass  to  take  the  range  of  the  surrounding 
toxes.  ^  Where  are  the  Sinclairsi  **  inquired  she 
after  a  momentary  glance  turning  to  a  gentleman 
who  stood  behind  her.  **  One  as  much  expects  to 
see  the  musicians'  seats  in  the  orchestra  vacant,  as 
their  place  in  yonder  box." 

"  They  are  indeed  fixtures  for  one  half  the  year/' 
was  the  laughing  reply ;  ^*  but  the  remaining  six 
months  they  spend  in  the  country,  making  amends 
by  a  course  of  starving,  pinching  economy,  for  the 
otherwise  ruinous  expenses  of  their  city  life.  Be- 
ing at  one  time  in  the  vicinity  of  their  country  resi- 
dence I  determined  to  give  them  a  call  **  en  passant," 
and  accordingly  made  all  due  inquiries  as  to  the 
where-abouts  of  Sinclair  Lodge.  Remarkably 
euphonious  name,  is  it  not  ?  Being  directed  to  a 
dilapidated  farm  house,  I  ascended  the  steps  not 
without  many  misgivings,  and  raising  the  rusty 
old-fashioned  knocker,  I  gave  a  peal  that  was  an- 
swered after  a  long  delay,  by  a  filthy  house-maid, 
guiltless  of  shoe  or  stocking.  On  inquiring  if  the 
young  ladies  were  at  home,  she  answered  in  a 
drawling  tone  "  No,  they  are'nt,"  which  infot-ma- 
tion  I  took  the  liberty  to  disbelieve ;  the  sudden 
opening  of  the  door  having  afforded  me  a  glimpse 
of  Miss  Mary  herself,  sbufHing  through  a  side  door, 
in  a  dishabille  anything  but  becoming.  Since  then 
I  have  made  it  a  part  of  my  religion  to  refrain  firom 
dropping  in  on  families  in  the  chrysalis  state. 
Strange,  is  it  not.  Miss  Grainger,  that  a  fiimilj^like 
the  Sinclairs  who  might  live  happily  in  their  own 
station  of  life,  will  render  themselves  miserable,  by 
striving  for  what  is  beyond  their  attainment?  ** 

'*  Strange  indeed,"  said  Liliss  with  a  sigh,  "  yet 
how  many  thus  mistake  the  aim  of  their  exis- 
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tence, 

"  And  thereby  make  themselves  ridiculous,  as 
does  that  foreign  looking  fellow,  who  has  been 
staring  at  you  so  boldly  for  the  last  hour." 

**  Where  ?  **  and  following  the  glance  of  her 
companion,  Lilias  saw  indeed  a  pair  of  large  dark 


eyes,  fixed  upon  her  with  an  intensity,  which  sent 
the  blood  to  her  brow.  The  next  moment  she 
drew  quietly  back  within  the  shadow  of  the  curtains, 
calmly  replying  "Doubtless  he  miatakcs  me  for 
another." 

One  by  one  the  loungera  withdrew,  and  Lilias 
at  lost  found  leisure  to  peep  fi-om  her  shadowed 
nook  at  the  gentleman,  who  had  been  so  sneeringly 
introduced  to  her  notice.  She  readily  pronounced 
him  a  stranger,  for  though  fi'om  time  to  time  he 
conversed  with  the  gentlemen  around  him,  it  waa 
with  a  coldly  ceremonious  air,  all  unlike  the  uo* 
guarded  familiarity  of  friendly  intercourse ;  yet  ex- 
cepting the  moustache  that  shaded  his  short  curved 
upper  lip,  there  was  nothing  in  his  appearsnce  that 
indicated  foreign  extraction.  The  strong  light  df 
a  chandelier  fell  full  on  the  raven  curls  that  lay 
clustered  In  a  mass  of  glanciag  light  and  shadow 
around  his  brow — that  brow  so  broad  and  pale, 
with  its  **  fringed  lakes  of  an  nnfathomed  darkness 
couched  below."  And  Lilias  gazed  on  that  calm 
proud  fsce,  till  all  other  sights  faded  out,  and  wrap- 
ped in  a  delicious  dream,  she  was  only  roused  by 
the  thrice  repeated  question  of  her  cousin — **  What 
are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  Do  about  what  ?  "  asked  Lilias  half  alarmed 
at  the  despairing  tone,  in  which  the  inquiry  was 
made. 

**Do  about  what!"  reiterated  Helen.  *'How 
can  you  ask  1  Or  as  you  seem  so  perfectly  at  ease, 
perhaps  I  might  better  merely  ask  your  ladyship 
who  is  to  escort  us  to  our  carriage?  " 

*<  Who  !  why  where  is  Frank  %  "  and  Lilias  saw 
for  the  first  time  that  the  house  was  fiist  thinning, 
and  they  were  entirely  alone. 

"You  are  too  provoking,  Lily.  I  myself  beard 
Frank  tell  you,  that  having  an  unavoidable  en- 
gagement he  could  remain  with  us  only  an  hour, 
and  now  you  very  calmly  ask  where  he  is." 

**  I  assure  you,  'Helen,  that  I  did  not  hear  him, 
and  why  if  he  was  obliged  to  go,  did  he  not  request 
some  one  to  see  us  safely  home  ?  " 

"  So  he  would  have  done,  had  I  permitted  h,  but 
foolishly  forgeting  it  was  club  night,  I  depended  on 
the  politeness  of  our  usual  retinue  of  beaux.  But 
see  Lilias  they  are  extinguishing  the  lights,  we 
must  not  remain  here — come  let  us  trust  for  once 
to  good  luck,  and  sharp  elbows,  and  fortune  per- 
chance may  send  us  a  beau.  Hasten!  hasten!" 
and  passing  her  arm  through  that  of  Lilias  they  ^ 
quitted  the  box,  and  passing  through  a  side  door, 
plunged  at  once  into  the  crowd,  now  following 
in  the  wake  of  some  burly  individual!  and  now 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  throng,  they  passed 
along,  till  above  the  heads  of  the  multitude  might 
be  caught  brief  glimpses  of  the  star-lit  sky  ;  and 
even  the  sinking  heart  of  Lilias  grew  light,  as  the 
chill  air  from  the  entrance  passed  across  her  brow. 

Another  moment,  and  they  were  safe,  but  just 
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then  the  hones  attached  to  a  carriage  in  waiting  grew 
restive,  and  plunging  violently, drove  the  frightened 
multitude  back  with  a  wild  cry  through  the  portal. 

Tom  from  her  couain's  aide,  Liliaa  was  borne 
back  like  a  feather  on  the  tide,  till  breathless  and 
crashed  by  the  pressure,  she  was  thrown  against 
one  of  the  supporting  piilaiB  of  the  entrance  hall. 
The  sick  giddiness  that  precedes  a  swoon  crept 
over  her,  her  brain  reeled,  ahd  a  flood  of  fiery 
motes  swam  before  her  eyes.  Another  moment 
and  she  would  have  sunk  helplessly  down  to  be 
trodden  under  foot;  but  a  strong  arm  upheld  her, 
while  a  deep  voice  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  You 
have  lost  your  companion,  lady,  let  me  assist  you 
to  seek  for  her.'*  Lilias  tried  to  reply  ^  but  the  words 
died  away  in  a  convulsive  sob,  and  a  quick  shower 
of  tears  rained  over  her  glittering  and  snowy  robe. 
Without  another  word,  the  stranger  of  the  opera — 
for  it  was  he,  who  like  a  guardian  angel  came  to 
rescue  the  helpless  girl^-drew  her  hand  within  his 
arm,  and  sternly  desiring  the  crowd  to  give  way, 
led  her  at  once  to  the  entrance,  where,  under  the 
protection  of  her  father,  they  encountered  Helen 
returning  to  seek  for  her  cousin.  With  a  whis- 
pered **  good  night "  the  stranger  pressed  a  card 
into  the  trembling  hand  of  his  companion,  and 
turning  away,  vanished  in  the  crowd. 

*'Are  you  safe,  dear  Lily?"  said  Helen,  as  she 
wound  her  arm  round  her  cousin.  **  And  who  was 
that  stranger  who  so  kindly  protected  you  ? — But 
no  matter  now — yon  are  pale,  Lily—- you  tremble : 
support  her  to  the  carriage,  dear  father." 

Once  more  at  home,  poor  Lilias  gave  way  to 
the  emotions  so  long  controlled,  and  replied  only 
with  hysterical  sobs  to  her  cousin's  repeated  inqui- 
ries. Convinced  that  she  only  needed  rest,  Helen 
at  last  reluctantly  lighted  her  night-lamp,  and  with 
a  hiurmured  good  night,  and  an  invocation  of  plea- 
sadt  visions,  lefl  her  alone. 

But  no  pleasant  visions  brightened  poor  Lily's 
slumbers  that  weary  night ;  but  wild  and  stormy 
phantoms  flitted  round ;  while  amid  the  visible 
daritness  ever  gleamed  that  one  calm  face,  like  a 
newly-risen  star  in  her  life's  horizon. 

PART     III. 

Lmo  on  me  lov«, 
Ob  !  •oeh  a  bridal-night  befiu  not  lueh  a  bride, 
•  •  ♦  *  *    bat  if  truth 

And  tendoroev,  can  pay  thee  back  for  comfort, 
Thoa  shall  ne'er  regret  the  time.— Bridal  Nioht. 

It  was  the  eve  of  a  delicious  day  in  May,  one  of 
those  May  days  lo  very  rare  in  our  chilly  climates, 
when  the  noon-day  sun  has  enough  of  fervor  to 
make  the  denizens  of  cities  long  **  to  hear  the  bab- 
bling of  brooks,"  and  the  whispering  of  Heaven's 
free  winds  amid  the  opening  leaves ; — one  of  those 
days  whose  evenings  are  so  welcome,  so  like  a 
pleasant  dream,  when  the  very  air  seems  fraught 
with  a  soft  and  dewy  huah ;  and  leaning  from  the 


open  casement,  we  hold  commtmion  with  the  far-off 
burning  stats ;  when  the  spiritual  wakens  witliin  us, 
and  points  to  a  world  beyond — a  shadowy  and  mjv- 
terious  world  to  the  "  child  of  clay,"  for  the  veil  is 
over  our  eyes — we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  ! 

It  was  on  such  an  eve,  that  Lilias  Granger  sat 
at  her  open  window ;  her  graceful  head  rested  on 
the  casement,  and  her  large  sad  eyes,  whose 
shadowy  lashes  were  heavy  with  tears,  fixed  on 
the  moon  that  hung,  a  tremulous  crescent  of  silver, 
in  the  azure  heavens.  '*  Alas  1  dear  Helen,'*  she 
murmured  half  aloud,  as  though  her  thoughts  had 
found  a  voice  unwittingly.  "Alas,  dear  Helen, 
three  short  months  ago,  had  you  known  how  sadly 
true  your  idle  prophecy  might  prove,  you  would 
have  sought  to  check  the  current  of  my  fate.  Bat 
now  it  is  too  late.  And  yet  you  were  wrong  ;  you 
said  I  should  wed  a  poor  and  worthless  man,  and 
poor  he  is  indeed,  but  worthless— oh !  never!" 
Raising  from  the  floor,  an  open  letter  which  had 
fallen  from  her  grasp,  she  read  from  its  pages  in  a 
low  sad  tone,  the  following : — "Ah,  Lilias,  I  blosli  to 
tear  you  from  your  pleasant  home,  to  share  the  lone- 
liness of  my  humble  life.  Why  did  we  ever  meet  ? 
Why  are  you  so  lovely,  that  life  unblessed  by  the 
sunshine  of  your  smile  would  be  a  living  curse  ? 
Is  it  my  fiiult,  that  like  the  serpent  in  Eden,  I 
have  come  to  blight  your  fairest  flowers  ?  Is  it  my 
fiiult  that  we  met  on  that  terrible  yet  blessed 
night  1  when  I  found  you  like  a  drooping  Illy  in- 
deed, fainting,  and  alone  in  the  crowd.  Could  I 
do  less  than  protect  you  ?  and  when  for  one  mo- 
ment I  had  held  you  in  my  arras — had  felt  the 
throbbing  of  your  heart  against  mine,  was  I  made 
of  sterner  stuff  than  other  men,  that  I  could  go  away 
and  lose  the  memory  of  that  sweet  face  for  ever  1 
Oh  no!  by  all  the  happiness  of  our  after  meetings, 
no !  And  yet,  dearest  one,  when  I  look  forward 
to  the  uncertain  future,  and  think  perchance  my 
love  may  cast  a  shadow  over  all  your  coming  hours, 
I  tremble.  Oh !  pause  and  reflect  on  all  your  love 
for  me,  and  then,  if  you  will  trust  me,  come. 

Till  then  good  night. 

Henky  FoBSTTml." 

For  a  long  time  Lilias  sat  with  her  head  bent 
down  and  the  tears  starting  between  the  slender 
fingers  pressed  upon  her  eyes,  and  then  rising  like 
one  imbued  with  sudden  courage,  she  folded  an 
ample  shawl  about  her,  and  tying  on  a  deep-veiled 
bonnet  with  trembling  fingers  she  silently  unclosed 
her  door  and  stole  out  into  the  corrid(Mr.  For  a 
moment  she  paused  at  her  cousin's  door,  and  laying 
her  hand  upon  the  latch  seemed  about  to  enter, 
but  turning  away  again,  with  a  burst  of  violent  sor- 
row that  shook  her  slight  frame  like  an  aspen,  she 
hurried  on  with  one  small  hand  pressed  closely  on 
her  lips,  to  stifle  her  sob-like  breathings.  Gliding 
down  the  broad  and  winding  staircase,  she  stood 
the  next  moment  beneath  the  light  in  the  hall  be- 
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low,  tremUiag  like  the  guilty  truant  thing  the  was. 
Sinliing  againet  the  wall,  she  threw  bock  her  bcm- 
net  as  if  for  freer  air,  while  her  palfi  features  writh* 
ed  with  a  resttess  pain,  like  one  in  life's  last  agony. 
A  little  while  and  the  iron  tongues  of  a  hundred 
bells,  pealed  out  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  with 
one  last  sad  lingering  look  on  all  she  left  forever 
behind  her,  sde  drew  her  veil  around  her,  and  un- 
clasping the  outer  door,  stole  out  into  the  clear  star 
light.  A  dark  figure  sprang  toward  her,  and  sink- 
ing into  his  arms  she  awoke  only  to  find  herself 
borne  along  with  the  speed  of  light  over  the  rough 
pavement,  while  a  manly  voice  whispered  words  of 
hope  to  her  sinking  heart. 

*'  You  will  protect  me,  will  you  not?  *'  murmur- 
ed Lily,  as  she  gazed  into  the  noble  face  that  bent 
above  her. 

*'  With  my  llle,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  oh,  my 
own  Lily  may  you  never  repent  that  you  have 
left  all  which  made  your  life  like  %  fairy  dream, 
for  one  who  has  nothing  but  a  heart  to  bestow." 

<'And  is  not  such  a  heart  worth  all  earth's  perish- 
ing possessions !  **  said  Lilias.  **  Is  not  love  iw>rth 
more  than  all  the  pomp  and  power  of  life? — 
Love,  the  only  divine  spark  that  still  lingers  un- 
quenched  in  our  fallen  world  7" 

'*  You  are  right,  dear  Lily,  love  is  the  only  satisfy- 
ing principle  in  our  nature.  But  come,  dear  one, 
here  is  the  chapel ;  a  moment  more,  and  yon 
will  be   mine — ^mine  forever?" 

A  little  while  and  the  two  stood  before  the  altar, 
when  the  light  of  a  single  lamp  shed  a  dim  halo 
round  the  white  robed-priest,  while  all  beyond  lay 
in  deepest  shadow.  The  beautiful  and  touching 
service  of  the  **  Church  of  England  **  commenced, 
and  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night  came,  in  the 
full  deep  tones  of  manhood,  "  I,  Henry,  take  thee 
Lilias,  to  be  my  wedded  wife,"  and  the  iieart  of 
the  young  girl  grew  firm  beneath  the  Uuill  of 
tho9e  solemn  words ;  and  gazing  up  at  the  truth- 
ful eyes  which  were  thenceforward  to  be  the  twin 
stars  of  her  destiny,  a  sudden  joy  awoke  in  her 
heart  that  lent  a  calm  truthfulness  to  her  voice 
as  she  repeated  her  portion  of  the  holy  rite.  The 
last  prayer  had  ascended — the  last  blessing  was 
invoked,  and  turning  away  from  the  altar,  Lilias 
remarked  for  the  first  time  the  presence  of  two 
muffied  figures,  who  stood  together  in  the  shade  of 
the  pulpiu 

"  Who  are  they  ?  "  she  asked,  as  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  husband,  she  entered  again  the  little 
vestry  room.  "  They  are  the  witnesses,"  re- 
plied Henry  Foray  the,  as  with  a  darkened  brow  he 
conducted  his  lovely  bride  to  a  seat,  and  flinging 
himself  beside  her,  bent  his  brow  upon  his  hand 
like  one  in  troubled  throught. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Lilias  after  a  moment*s 
silence.  "  Do  you  fear,  dear  Henry,  to  take  me  to 
your  lowly  home?      Do  you  think  I  shall   re- 


member, with  little  repinings,  the  luxuries  I  have 
left  behind  ? " 

<*  ^o,  dearest  LUy,  I  do  not  doubt  yon :  I  only 
grieve  that  you  trust  me  too  fondly.  What  will 
you  say  when  I  confess  that  I  have  basely  de- 
ceived yon?  Can  you,  will  yon  forgive  me?" 
and  sinking  on  his  knees  before  his  bewildered 
bride,  he  raised  his  hands  and  the  next  moment 
the  raven  curls,  the  moustache  and  disguising 
whiskers  fell  at  her  feet,  while  the  poor  giri  sank 
forward  like  one  death  stricken  into  the  aims  of 
eouein  Frank,  *  *  A  merry  laugh  came  like 
a  burst  of  music  through  the  open  door,  and 
Helen  Granger  with  her  feir  fece  but  half  visible, 
beneath  the  innumerable  veils  and  hoods  that 
formed  her  disguises  crept  softly  into  the  room, 
followed  closely  by  her  father.  Frank  Sherwood 
lifted  not  his  e>es  from  the  fece  that  lay  in  the 
shadow  of  its  sunny  curls  upon  his  arm ;  but 
checking,  with  a  stem  whisper,  the  mirth  of  his 
thoughtless  cousin,  he  continued  with  trembling 
hands  to  shed  over  the  gleaming  brow  the  cool 
drops  that  still  lingered  in  the  baptismal  font. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Frank,"  said  Helen,  as  she 
knelt  beside  him,  "  but  who  could  avoid  laugh- 
ing at  your  abrupt  confession.  Poor  Lily  I  why ! 
it  was  enough  to  frighten  any  woman  living,  into 
a  syncope.  But  hist!  she  revives,"  and  Lilias 
with  a  shivering  sigh,  like  one  who  waJces  from 
an  unpleasant  dream,  unclosed  her  eyea.  For 
a  moment  her  gaze  lingered  wildly  on  the  familiar 
and  beloved  feces  that  watched  around  her ;  then 
as  a  new  light  woke  like  a  sunbeam  in  her 
heart  with  a  fervent  "  thank  God,"  she  raised 
her  brimming  eyes  to  the  fece  of  her  husband,  and 
whispered,  '*  Oh  Frank  'twas  a  cruel  deception." 

"Cruel  indeed,"  replied  Frank  Sherwood, 
**bat  I  pray  God  *the  end  may  sanctify  the 
means.'  Think,  my  Lily,  if  I  had  been  in 
truth  what  I  seemed  to  you,  how  wretched  might 
have  been  your  after  life  ;  for  the  man  who  with 
a  base  premeditation,  could  steal  the  heart  of  an 
innocent  girl  and  drag  her  from  a  luxurious  and 
happy  home  to  the  dark  realities  of  a  life  of 
penury  and  wretchedness,  is  a  heartless  and 
cowardly  villain.  There  was  a  deep  rooted  and 
deforming  weed  in  the  garden  of  your  heart,  the 
of&pring  of  a  misguided  education,  and  beneath  ita 
baleful  influence,  your  fency  reared  a  glittering 
*  and  iUuwry  tDorld,  which  closed  your  eyes  to 
the  happiness  of  the  reaL  Deariy  as  I  loved  you 
Lily,  and  with  all  my  numerou»  perfections  and 
appliances  to  boot,  I  could  never  have  won  your 
heart,  (and  Frank  gazed  with  a  provoking  smile 
into  the  sweet  fece  of  his  wife,}  had  I  not  wooed 
in  the  garb  of  a  nameless  adventurer.  But  for- 
give us,  my  own  Lily,  for  all  the  sorrow  we  have 
brought  you,  and  God  grant  this  may  be  our  last 
experiment  in  '  Practical  Romance.' 
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A    FLIGHT    OP    FA^'CY. 


BY      FRANCES      S.      OSOOODk 


At  the  bar  of  Jad^  Conieieac«,  stood  Retson  airaigned. 
The  Jury  impuinelled— the  pruooer  chained, 
TIm  Jodge  was  fiteetions,  at  timet,  tJioagb  Mrere, 
Now  waldng  a  eiBile,  and  now  drawing  a  tear ; 
An  old-6»hion«d,  fidgety,  queer  looking  wight, 
With  a  clerical  air,  and  an  eye  qoiek  a«  light. 

"  Here,  Beaaon,  you  ragabond !  look  in  my  face ; 
Fm  told  you're  becoming  a  real  acapegraoe. 
They  lay  that  yoang  Fancy,  that  airy  coquette. 
Has  dared  to  fling  round  you  her  luminous  net ; 
That  the  ran  away  with  you,  in  spite  of  youiself. 
For  pure  lore  of  frolic— the  mischievous  elf. 

"The  scandal  ie  whispered  by  ftiends  and  by  foes. 
And  darkly  they  hint  too,  that  when  they  propose 
Any  question  to  ifour  ear,  so  lightly  yon*re  led, 
At  onco  to  gay  Fancy,  you  turn  your  wild  head; 
Aad  she  leads  you  oflTin  some  dangerous  dance, 
As  wild  as  the  Polka  that  galloped  from  France. 

*'  Now  up  to  the  Stan  with  yoo,  laughing,  sb«  springs. 
With  a  whirl  and  a  whisk  of  her  changeable  wings ; 
Now  dips,  in  some  fountain,  her  sun-painted  plume, 
That  gleams  thro*  the  spray,  like  a  rainbow  in  bloom ; 
Now  floats  in  a  cloud,  while  her  tresses  of  light 
Shine  through  the  ftail  boat  and  illumine  its  flight; 
Now  glides  tiuoogh  the  woodland  to  gather  its  flowers ; 
Now  darts  like  a  flash  to  the  sea's  coral  bowers; 
In  short^eats  such  capers,  that  with  her  I  ween 
It*B  a  wonder  jou  an  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  I 

"Then  she  talks  such  a  language !— melodious  enough," 

To  be  sure — but  a  strange  sort  of  outlandish  stufl"! 

Vm  told  that  it  licenses  many  a  whapper, 

And  when  once  she  commonceftsio  frowning  can  stop  her ; 

Since  it's  new — I've  no  doubt  it  is  very  improper ! 

They  say  that  she  cares  not  for  order  or  law ; 

That  of  yon— you  great  dunce !— she  but  makes  a%at's  paw, 

Fve  no  sort  of  objection  to  fhn  in  its  reason, 

Bat  it's  plain  that  this  Fancy  is /oo/iag  yoo,  Reason  !  *' 

Just  then  intoeourt,  flew  a  strange,  litdo  sprite, 
With  winga  of  all  colors  and  ringlets  of  light  • 
Sbeflolicked  round  Reason — till  Reason  grew  wild, 
Delving  the  court  and  caressing  the  child. 
The  judge  and  the  jury,  the  clerk  and  recorder. 
In  vain  called  this  exquisite  creature  to  order :-~ 


"  Unheard  of  iotrusion !  "—They  bustled  about. 
To  seize  her,  but,  wild  with  delight,  at  the  rout. 
She  flew  from  their  torch  like  a  bird  from  a  spray, 
And  went  waltzin;  and  whirling  and  singing  away  I 

Now  up  to  the  ceiling,  now  down  to  the  floor ! 
Were  never  such  antloes  m  eoort-boose  before! 
But  a  lawyer,  well  versed  in  the  tricks  of  his  trade, 
A  trap  for  the  gay  little  innocent  laid. 
He  held  up  a  mirrort  and  Fancy  was  caught 
By  her  image  within  it,  sor  ove  y  she  thought — 
What  could  the  fur  creature  be  ! — bending  its  eyes 
On  her  own  with  so  wishful  a  look  of  surprise ! 
She  flew  to  embrace  it ;— the  lawyer  was  ready. 
He  closed  round  the  spirit  a  grasp  cool  and  steady. 
And  she  sighed,  while  he  tied  her  two  luminous  wings, 
"  Ah !  Ftancy  and  Falsehood  are  difi*eront  things !  ** 

The  witnesses— mnidens  of  uncertain  age, 
With  a  critic,  a  publisher,  a  lawyer  and  sng&— 
All  scandalised  greatly  at  what  they  had  heard. 
Of  this  poor  little  Fancy,  (who  flew  like  a  bird  !) 
Were  called  to  the  stand  and  their  evidence  gave : 
The  judge  charged  the  jury,  with  countenance  grave. 
Their  verdict  was  **  guilty,"  and  Reason  looked  down. 
As  his  honor  exhorted  her  thus,  with  a  frown  ;— 

"  This  Fancy,  this  vagrant,  for  life  shall  be  ehain^d. 
In  your  own  little  cell,  where  you  should  have  remained. 
And  yon— for  your  punishment— jailor  shall  be: 
Don't  let  your  aeeonqjlice  come  coaxing  to  me  ! 
I'll  none  of  her  nontense— the  little  wild  witch  ! 
Nor  her  bribes — altbongh  rumor  does  say  she  is  rich. 

"  I've  heard  that  all  treasures  and  luxuries  rare. 

Gather  round  at  her  bidding,  from  earth,  sea  and  air ; 

And  some  go  so  far  as  to  hint,  that  the  powers 

Of  darkness  attend  her  more  sorrowful  hours. 

But  go !  "  and  Judge  Conscience,  who  never  was  bought, 

Juat  bowed  the  pale  prisoner  out  of  the  court. 

'Tis  said,— that  poor  Reason  next  morning  was  found. 
At  the  door  of  her  cell,  fKst  asleep  on  the  ground, 
And  nothing  within,  but  one  plume  rich  and  rare, 
Just  to  show  that  young  Fancy's  wing  once  had  been  there. 
She  had  dropped  it,  no  doubt,  while  she  strove  to  get  through. 
The  hole  in  the  lock,  which  she  could  not  undo. 
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'*Tbou,  dftrk  gfor; 
That  hast  boao  caUod  the  seat  of  miAlanckoly. 

Sura  thou  art  wroog'd.    Tkoo  aaam'at  to  me  a  place 
Of  solace  aod  eonteot ;  a  paradiae 

That  f  Ireet  more  than  eror  court  ooold  do, 
Or  tioheti  palace.**— Hat'i  **  Hhk.* 


•» 


A  SUBJECT  aaexhansted  may  yet  be  a  nibject 
oyer-treated,  and  the  writer  who  makes  it  his  theme 
may  easily  weary  his  reader  with  it,  withoat  say- 
ing a  thousandth  part  of  what  is  to  be  said  upon  iL 
Thus  reasoned  we,  when  some  few  yeaia  by-gone 
we  entitled  the  cloeiDg  one  of  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  our'* Last 
Tree  Article/'  and  took  public  leave  of  a  subiect 
that  had  furnished  us  with  an  excuse  for  frequent 
tete-a-tete  with  many  readers.  We  left  oif  our 
lucubrations  while  in  the  midst  of  their  freshness, 
for  fear  that  they  might  pall  upon  the  laste  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  gave  over 
writing  just  when  they  professed  to  like  us 
best. 

We  now  propose  to  seek  the  vein  again  and 
see  if  it  may  not  be  worked  a  little  farther  to  ad- 
vantage ;  being  moved  thereto  by  many  considera- 
tions, the  cordial  aclvice  of  perhaps  too  partial 
ihenda  not  the  least  powerful  of  them  all.  In 
doing  this,  we  shall  endeavor  not  to  repeat  aught 
of  our  former  speculationa,  but  diligently 

"  To  seek  fre«h  fieidi  and  pasturet  new.** 

For  nature  has  many  winding  walks  in  her  vast 
garden,  and  the  visiter  may  rove  eternally  there, 
and  fancy  himself  the  while  acquainted  with  the 
fairest  of  them  all,  and  yet,  ere  aware,  may  find 
himself  entangled  in  labyrinths  of  beauty  his  feet 
had  never  trod  before.  01  course,  in  papers  like 
these,  but  little  pretence  to  originality  can  be  set 
up  ;  the  merit,  if  they  have  any,  being  that  of  call- 
ing up  fresh  ossociationswith  old  and  well-known, 
if  not  well-remembered  facts ;  cur's  is  the  labor 
of  the  antiquary,  whose  humble  chisel  aspires  not 
to  create,  but  to  bring  to  light,  the  sculpturings  of 
genius. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  trees  have  been  con- 
sidered, from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  as 
things  to  be  venerated,  and  in  many  lands,  through 
many  ages,  worshipped.  Our  own  Bryant  it  was  who 
said,  with  as  much  historical  truth  as  fine  poetic  taste, 
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*'  The  f  rovei  were  God**  first  templet.** 

And  who  remembers  not  the  ancient  people's 
pilgrimages  to  Mamre,  by  Hebron,  a  custom  which, 
in  vogue  with  the  cotemporaries  of  Abraham,  was 
still  fresh  in  the  time  of  Constantine?  And  did 
not  the  great  Solomon,  before  he  builded  the 
temple,  go  yearly  to  sacrifice  in  those  sylvan  re- 
treats, those  *<high  places,"  the  inspiration  of 
whose  darkened  aisles  andlofly  intertwining  roofs 
breathed  over  the  cunning  designs  which  made  the 
gorgeous  structure  to  which  he  gave  his  name, 
the  world-wonder  of  ages  7  And  it  is  written  in 
the  Genesis  that  Abraham  did  "  plant  a  grove  in 
Beersheba,  and  call  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
the  everlasting  God.'*  And  so  full  of  venerable 
associations,  fraught  with  the  power  of  producing 
awful  and  devout  impressions,  were  these  dim 
cathedrals,  that  we  find  them  at  an  age  some- 
what later  interdicted  as  places  of  worship,  as 
dividing  with  the  Deity  the  devotion  of  his  chosen 
people.  Moses,  Ezekiel  and  Hoeea,  the  prophets, 
forbade  such  worship  as  sinful,  when  "under 
every  green  tree,  and  under  every  thick  oak," 
they  "  did  offer  sweet  savour  to  their  idols."  Yet 
was  not  the  woody  vale  of  Hinnom  deified  in 
those  ancient  days,  and  were  not  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  deemed  holy  7  If  there  be  meaning  in 
the  term  used  by  Juvenal,  in  his  sixth  Satire,  in 
referring  to  a  Jewish  recluse — "  magna  sacerdos 
arboris" — it  is  an  illustration  to  our  purpose,  for 
the  oliv«  trees  did  even  surround  the  places  of 
secluded  prayer  in  Palestine.  The  Master  him- 
self went  up  to  Olivet  to  pray.  And  something 
yet  remains,  both  with  Christian  and  with  Jew,  to 
show  that  there  is  more  than  the  fancy  of  a  pass- 
ing age  in  the  associations.  The  last,  at  Pente- 
cost decks  the  synagogue  with  flowers,  and  the 
first,  the  church  with  holly  and  bay  at  Christmas. 
And  the  palm  gives  the  name  to  a  festival  in  the 
calendar. 

The  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  full  of 
illustrations  on  this  point    The  god  Sylvan  was 
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one  of  the  first  and  most  honored  deities  of  the 
Pantheon  and  his  altars,  eren  in  Christian  Rome, 
are  not  all  cold.  There  is  an  ancient  observance 
of  a  ceremony  that  dates  even  thus  far  back  for  its 
origin,  among  the  shepherds  of  Kheggio  at  this 
very  day.  It  was  in  the  woods  of  Etnuia  that 
Numa,  the  father  of  Rome,  mnsed  upon  the 
greatness  of  his  infant  state  and  erected  there  a 
temple  to  faith  and  peace.  Virgil  thought  not  his 
picture  of  Elysium  perfect  until  he  had  added  to 
its  flowery  banks  its  shady  groves ;  and  to  come 
nearer  to  our  own  sympathies,  the  worship  of 
trees  was  a  feature  of  genuine  and  primitive 
Anglo-Saxonism.  Even  we,  the  descendants  of 
such  ancestry,  are  not  without  the  chord  in  our 
bosom  that  thrills  in  something  like  faint  unison 
with  that  superstition,  while,  beneath  cathedfal 
arches,  we  gaze  with  delight  upon  the  intertwin- 
ings  of  the  gothic  tracery  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  forest ;  while,  as  an  incident  of  our  common 
life,  as  an  ingredient  in  our  every-day  tastes,  we 
treasure  a  fine  tree  as  a  thing  to  love,  to  vene- 
rate, to  hang  thick  with  clusters  of  never  wither- 
ing aaBociations,  of  ever  blooming  memories. 
What  bard  lays  down  his  lyre  without  a  tribute 
to  this  feeling,  or  trusts  his  name  with  posterity 
without  invoking  a  dryad  to  keep  it  fresh  for- 
ever t 

We  have  met  with  the  works  of  a  writer  on  this 
and  kindred  subjects,  who  enumerates  many  scrip- 
tural circumstances  connected  with  trees,  of  which  a 
good  share  are  memorable  indeed.  We  will  endea- 
vor to  recal  a  few  of  these.  It  was  beneath  an  oak 
that  the  angel  appeared  to  Gideon,  when  that  mighty 
warrior  was  called  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Mi- 
dianites ;  "  and  Saul  tarried  in  the  uttermost  pari 
of  Gibeah  under  a  pomegranate  tree,  which  is  in 
Migron."  In  Eden,  it  was  among  the  trees  that 
Adam  and  Eve  sought  to  hide  themselves  from  the 
eye  of  their  Creator ;  and  it  was  by  the  casting  of 
a  tree  into  the  midst  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  that  the 
Lord  made  them  sweet  for  Israel.  After  this  came 
theynot,  (let  us  add,)  "  to  Elim,  where  were  twelve 
wells  of  water,  and  three  score  and  ten  palm- 
trees  V*  It  was  a  fig-tree,  which  served  as  the  oc- 
casion and  the  example  of  one  of  the  Saviour's 
most  solemn  teachings,  and  there  la  a  tree  whose 
*'  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

Lamartine  tells  us  that  to  this  day  the  Arabs 
entertain  a  traditional  veneration  for  the  cedars  of 
Mount  Lebanon ;  asserting  them  to  be  divinities 
under  the  form  of  trees  -,  endowed  with  an  intel- 


ligence like  instinct  in  animals,  and  reason  in  man. 
Raffles,  in  his  work  on  Java-,  relates  a  tradition  of 
the  people,  in  which  it  appears  that  Sang  Yang 
Tunggal  plucked  a  leaf  from  the  kastuba-tree,  and 
having  worshipped  it,  saw  it  assume  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  whom  he  took  to  wife  and  had 
by  her  four  sons. 

It  was  a  fine  feature  of  the  classic  mytho- 
logy that  Minerva  as  well  as  Diana  inhabited  the 
forests.  Ask  "melancholy  Jaques*'  else!  He 
could  see  that  without  a  teacher;  though  a 
Christian  man  was  pagan  enough  to  believe  so 
much  of  the  fallen  faith.  The  beauty  of  it  is,  more- 
over, that  seeking  the  goddess  of  the  silver  bow, 
we  may  fall  there,  if  we  will,  into  easy  converse 
with  the  daughter  of  imperial  Jove,  in  her  own 
secluded  domain.  Many  of  the  old  poets  speak  of 
an  oak  as  a  patriarch  and  a  sage.  Think  of  a  senate 
of  oaks!  Those  of  Libanus  are  reckoned  at  two 
thousand  years  of  age.  Venerable  sages — ^prime- 
val patriarchs !  Teachers  of  wisdom — ^inculcators 
of  the  true  religion !  Who  has  not  heard  the  tale 
of  that  unlettered  savage's  conversion  to  a  belief 
in  the  Deity,  and  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  om- 
nipotence, by  the  reflection  that  the  mere  external 
structure  of  oak  or  acorn  could  never  teach  that  the 
first  had  its  origin  in  the  last?  And  did  not  Hippar- 
chus  discover  the  parallax  of  the  planets  by  the  aid 
of  a  tree  ?  For  what  says  Burke,  in  his  "  Sub- 
limities **  7  *<  Noticing  that  a  tree  on  a  plain,  from 
several  situations  and  distances,  changed  its  appa- 
rent position,  he  determined  the  real  and  apparent 
distances  of  the  planets,  when  observed  from  the  * 
face  of  the  earth  and  at  its  centre." 

Thus  Minerva  dwelleth  in  the  forest  as  well  as 
Diana,  even  as  those  pagans  of  the  Pantheon  sang. 
Nor  has  Plutns  been  unpropitious  to  those  Who  seek 
him  there.  In  ancient  Greece  rich  store  of  iron 
was  discovered  by  the  accidental  burning  of  some 
woods,  and  three  thousand  years  later  the  acci- 
dental unearthing  of  a  shrub,  by  the  Indian  Hualpa, 
discovered  the  wealth  of  Potosi. 

With  wealth  of  mines  and  wealth  of  mind, 
with  store  of  thought  and  feeling,  memory,  asso- 
ciation, poesy  and  religion  in  her  bosom — all  rich 
and  ripe,  and  ready  for  those  who  will  come  to 
gather  them,  provided  that,  like  Aladdin,  they 
knew  how  to  rub  their  lamp  aright — the  forest 
opens  wide  her  portals  for  the  true  pilgrim  to  her 
shrine.  Come  then,  but  leave  these  world-dusty 
shoes  behind  thee.  Thou  comest  to  talk  with 
Egeria! 
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OUR    ENGRAVINGS. 


The  engravings  which  Bccompany  the  present 
number  reveal  their  own  history  to  the  mind,  al- 
most as  promptly  as  they  make  their  appeal  to 
the  eye ;  there  is  little  left  for  editorial  expla- 
nation or  ampliHcation,  the  artists'  pencil  having  in 
each  engraving  supplanted  us  in  our  vocation. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  regard  our  formidable 
rivals  with  jealousy  notwithstanding  their  triumph, 
but  rather  to  yield  the  hoqor  to  whom  the  honor  is 
due.  A  finer  engraving  than  "  The  In&nt  St. 
John  and  the  Lamb,"  from  the  design  of  a  well- 
known  artist,  it  has  not  often  been  our  lot  to  pre- 
sent to  our  patrons.  It  is  a  gem  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  every  lover  of  the  arts. 

In  the  other,  the  artist  has  illustrated  his  own 
picture  by  the  very  signifiicant  title  he  has  given  it. 
"  Franklin — The  man  in  the  Boy/'  at  once  recals 


the  story  so  well  known  of  that  ever-living  philoso- 
pher. The  benevolent  expression  on  the  fine,  in- 
telligent countenance  of  the  youth — the  deep,  in- 
tense and  almost  breathless  eagerness- with  which 
the  hunger  bitten  mother  clutches  the  welcome 
food — the  lank,  attenuated  limbs  of  the  pined  off- 
spring— all  exhibit  emotions  no  pen  could  so  well 
portray.  The  incident  seized,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  is  that  ever  to  be  remembered,  because  sub- 
limely generous,  act  of  Franklin,  when,  having  for 
his  owik  use  purchased  two  small  loaves,  he  was 
hastening  across  the  ferry,  but  there  met  with  a  poor 
famished  woman  and  her  child,  and  with  the  nn- 
calculating  benevolence  of  a  susceptible  heart  he 
gave  the  half  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  those  whose 
only  claim  was  a  community  of  species  and  of 
want. 


MEETING    IN     AGE    A     FRIEND    OF    YOUTH. 


B  T  S.    B.    FOSTKB 


*e. 


LoHo  yeart  hare  poiMd  ■inee  we  have  met. 

And  thinfi  are  altered  now ; — 
Youth's  nnnj  hoan  in  f loom  have  rat, 

And  lorrow  clooda  mj  brow : 
Thorns  now  intrude  where  flo wen  ooeefrew, 

Ilope*>  vitiene  bright  are  o*er ; 
I  loved  its  dreamt  when  lift  was  new. 

But  ah !  I  dream  no  more  I 

Old  time  hath  changed— the  Joyous  flow 

Of  youth  and  health  hath  fled ; 
My  failiof  pabe  beats  faint  and  low— 

I  shun,  not  long,  the  dead  : 
Fto  liv'd  to  see  hope*s  dreams  depart. 

As  does  the  light  at  even ; 
One  hope  alone  now  cheers  my  heart— 

Tis  the  sweet  hope  of  Heaven. 

We  parted  in  oor  youth  and  prime, 

When  all  was  bright  and  fair;— 
We  each  were  then  nntouched  by  time— 

Onr  eyes  andimmrd  by  care  : 
Oar  hearts  swell'd  high  with  hope  and  bliss  ; 

The  future  then  was  bright ; — 
A  changeless  ray  of  happiness, 

Unchilled  by  sorrow*s  blight. 
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Long  have  we  toiled  for  wealth  and  fame, 

*Mid  care  and  pain  and  strife ; 
And  falsly  deemed  an  empty  name 

Our  highest  aim  in  life  !— 
Tet  now— when  age  hath  cooled  the  fire 

That  homed  in  youth  so  bright — 
To  nobler  joys  our  hearts  aspire, 

Where  dwells  eternal  light. 

And  when  I  look  upon  thy  face, 

So  wan  and  wrinkled  o*er  ; 
A  single  mark  I  scnrce  can  trace, 

Of  what  thou  wast  before : 
The  light  hath  faded  from  thine  oyee— 

The  beauty  from  thy  brow  ; 
Thy  youthful  smile  is  now  a  sigh- 

O  !  thou  art  altered  now  ! 

Tet  still,  old  friend,  'tis  not  for  nonght 

We  tread  life's  stormy  way  ; 
For  with  this  price  a  home  is  bought, 

In  realms  of  endless  day : 
Where,  freo'd  from  every  pain  and  care— 

From  griePs  stern  chast'ning  rod  ; 
We  in  a  Beaven  of  bliss  shall  share, 

The  bounties  of  oor  God  ! 


i 
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BOOKS    OF    THE    MONTH. 


HUTORT  or  TBE  RllON   OT    FlRDINAND  AND  ISABELLA. 

By  William  A.  Pratoott.  JVV»  York :  Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 
The  hntorj  of  Spain  derivei  an  abiding  importance  from 
the  prominent  position  that  kingdom  long  held  among  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  stirring  eyenis  of  which  it  has  been  the 
arena  and  the  disastrous  consequences  of  its  internal  dismp' 
tions  and  civil  wars.  But  to  Its  earlier  history  a  peculiar 
interest  attaches,  because  of  the  great  eatent  to  which  the 
indiTidual  characteristics  of  those  who  have  swayed  its  des- 
traiei  are  interwoven  with  the  annals  of  their  respective  ad- 
ministrations. Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  consider 
the  original  character  of  the  Spaniard.  Under  a  proud  and 
almost  repulsive  exterior,  he  was  wont  to  Qonceal  a  depth  of 
passionate  tenderness  possessed  perhaps  by  no  other  nation, 
and  a  lofty  courage  and  high  sense  of  honor  that  cauaed  him 
to  be  regarded  as  the  beau  idetU  of  cliivalry.    Alas !  how 

<  are  the  mighty  fallen !    Their  glory  hath  departed,  or  has 
5      at  least  been  obscured  under  the  pressure  of  national  troubles 

<  and  disorganization. 

i  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  discius  the 
i  meriis  of  Mr.  Prescott  as  a  hbtorian,  albeit  we  may  pause 
s  for  a  moment  to  contemplate,  with  melancholy  wonder, 
^  bis  complete  triumph  over  more  than  MUlonic  difficulties, 
5  for  the  blind  bistorian*s  researches  were  less  easily  made  by 
proxy  than  were  the  sightless  poet's  reverica  preserved  by 
amaaoeosis.  Tet  has  the  historian^s  reputation  spread  over 
America  and  Europe,  and  the  circle  is  still  widening  upon  the 
stream  of  time  ;  and  with  his  name  will  ever  be  associated 
the  invulnahle  work  before  us.  Never  were  sovereigns 
more  deservedly  celebrated  than  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
By  their  marriage  and  subsequent  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  their  dominion,  they  consulidated  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy and  contributed  largely  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 
To  Americans,  their  name  and  memory  must  ever  be  en- 
doaied  as  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Columbus.  Their  do- 
mestic hbtory  too,  is  fraught  witli  interest.  Without  the 
history  of  their  dynasty  the  annals  of  the  Spanish  nation 
was  incomplete,  and  the  hiatus  has  been  well  supplied  by 
Mr.  PrBsoott*s  volumes 

But  a  truce  to  this.  The  issue  of  a  tenth  edition  is  proof 
sufficient  that  the  merits  of  the  work  are  understood.  Our 
>  recommendation,  hearty  though  it  would  be,  is  not  noeded  *, 
f  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  Messrs.  Harper  have 
^  produced  three  most  elegant  volumes.  In  every  respeet 
/  they  are  beautiful— paper,  typography,  engravings,  exterior 
(  —and  are  published  at  little  more  than  half  the  price  that 
wooU  be  charged  for  a  similar  work  from  the  English  press. 


A  Cbaukt  or  Life,  akd  other  Poexb.  By  Rev.  Ralph 
Boyu  JWv  York :  Piercy  and  Reed. 
This  volume  Is  but  the  first  of  six  parts.  It  is  introduced 
by  a  very  modest  preface,  which  perhaps  should  disarm 
criticism ;  jet  we  cannot  help  saying  that  we  think  the 
»'  Chaunt  of  Life  *' — of  which  only  one  canto  is  published— 
and  the  "  other  poems  *'  are  deficient  in  all  that  is  essential 
^  to  true  and  enduring  poetry.  They  aro  altogether  guiltless 
>  of  sublimity,  originality  and  strength,  either  of  thought  or 
<     expression.    We  might  go  farther  and  say  that  even  intol- 


i 


ligibility,  in  some  instances,  has  been  sacrificed  Ibrihe 
sake  of  a  rhyme,  or  a  frivorite  mode  of  expression,  as  in  the 
aecood  stonxa  of  Om  "  Chaunt."  We  think  also  that  in 
snch  lines  as  the  following  the  author  has  gone  a  step— « 
fiital  one— beyond  either  the  sublime  or  beautiful. 

"  Since  sorrow  found  a  ehanmel  in  mine  sys.'* 

**Upon  the  latest  guest, 
The  weary  door  hnth  aia^  it*  final  etose." 

The  two  short  pieces,  "Snow"  a|id  the  **  World  for 
Sale,"  are  the  best  in  the  book  ;  tlie  former  because  of  its 
simplicity  and  naturalness,  and  the  latter  because  it  is  less 
commonplace  than  its  companions.  **  What  of  the  Night  ?" 
is  but  trite  prose,  mode  to  rhyme  by  performing  some 
remarkably  rapid  and  sudden  transitions  rather  unusual  in 
elegant  composition.  The  air  of  Parnassus  can  scarcely  be 
r^arded  as  Mr.  Hoyf  s  native  element,  though  perhaps,  by 
a  earefhl  mental  regiwuy  ho  may  yet  breathe  it  with  pleasure 
and  advantage. 

Tbe  Life  or  John  Buntan.    By  Stephen  B.  Wickens. 
JVeto   York :  Lane  and  Tippett. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  judicious  biographies  of  Bonyan 
that  we  have  seen.  The  author  evidently  appreciates  the 
genius  and  character  of  that  extraordinary  man,  has  an  ae* 
curate  knowledge  of  cotemperaneous  events  and  personages, 
and  with  much  industry  has  collected  a  great  number  of 
fiicts  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  his  subject.  We 
have  been  especially  pleased  with  the  minute  analysis  of 
Bunyan*s  character,  both  as  to  his  natumi  abilities  and 
those  all-powerful  impulses  which,  after  his  conversion, 
forced  him  into  the  defence  of  the  truth ;  nor  less  so  with  the 
fiicility  with  which  the  author  seices  upon  the  rea/  beauties 
of  Bunyan's  chief  works.  We  do  not  think  that  the  choicest 
portions  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  are  those  which  are  gen- 
erally most  lauded  by  his  biographers.  The  greatest  beau- 
ties of  that  "dream  "  are  such  as  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  are  like-minded  with  the  "  dreamer."  In  this 
respect  Mr.  Wickens  has  shown  that  be  has  an  advantage 
over  his  predecessors  in  this  well-trodden  field ;  and  through- 
out his  book  he  expresses  himself  with  a  simplicity,  force 
and  manliness  that  are  really  refreshing  amid  the  grandilo- 
quence, puerility  and  bombast  so  rife  at  the  present  day. 
The  work  is  embeUished  with  a  well  engraved  portrait  of 
Bunyan  and  several  excellent  wood  cuts  lepraaenting  his 
birth-place,  residence,  fcc. 

A  Chroholooical  Irtroductxoh  to  the  History  or 
THE  Chitrch.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis.  JWio  York :  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 

This  is  a  work  of  fiir  more  general  interest  than  its  title 
imports.  Tlie  author's  professed  object  is  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  the  true  dates  of  the  birth  and  deadi  of  the  Sa- 
▼iour,  preparatory  to  an  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  times 
of  the  Apostles  down  to  the  formation  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  In  pursuing  that 
inquiry  he  has  given  us,  in  the  former  part  of  his  volume,  a 
synopsis  of  general  history,  and  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  particular,  which  displays  extraordinary 
extent  of  learning  and  diligence  of  research.  The  resulte 
of  his  invest^tion,  which  is  carried  back  es  fur  as  seven 
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handred  and  teyenty  yean  btfora  the  Chrwtian  •»,  will 
have  on  impoftaot  bearing  upon  chronology  as  it  relates  to 
eccIetiMtical  history.  The  author  has  gone  back  to  the  ori- 
gtnal  sources  for  bis  data,  and  has  spared  no  labor  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  in  all  points  afl^ting  the  principal  fact  to  be 
established.  He  has  shown  that  the  eupposed  discrepancy 
of  one  year  between  the  computations  of  Varro  and  some 
of  the  public  Roman  records,  does  not  exist ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  deaths  of  Julius  Cssar,  Augustus,  and  Ti- 
berius are  proved  to  be  post-dated  by  modern  historians. 
'I'hetfo  iuiportant  facts  being  established,  Dr.  Jarvis  has 
careflilly  revised  and  corrected  the  consular  chronology 
of  the  Romau  empire,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  second  part 
of  his  worlc.  in  which  the  main  eubject  n  treated  of  in  a 
masterly  manner. 

As  iis  title  imports,  this  valuable  volume  is  but  introduc- 
ductory  to  a  much  larger  woriK;— a  work  entrusted  to 
Dr.  Jarvis  by  the  convention  of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal 
oiiurch.  So  fur  as  we  can  judge  of  the  Doctor's  spirit  by 
this  "  intfoduotioo,"  beseems  to  have  addressed  himself  to  his 
task  with  all  mtcgrity,  and  a  disposition  to  discover  and  em- 
body the  truth  unswayed  by  predelietsoos  or  prejudices. 
Such  a  purpose  was  necessary  to  givu  aulbeoticity  to  the 
ecclesiastical  bistury  which  the  cliurch  bus  called  for  from 
his  pon.  VViiatevbr  may  be  the  issue  uf  his  researches,  the 
public  will  be  indebted  to  lum  fur  the  authentic  chronolo- 
gical datJi  furnished  in  the  volume  befuro  us. 

Essay   on   our  LoRD'e    Diicoursk    at    Capkrnacm. 

By  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.  D.    Jftm  Ytrk  .  Uaiper  and 

Droiheis. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  scholar,  of  whose  skill  in  con- 
troversy it  affords  iiidubiuble  evidence.  The  authur^s  de- 
sign is  tu  disprove  the  doctrine  of  the  "  real  presence  ;"  and 
special  reference  is  had  to  the  subtle  arguments  of  Dr  Wise- 
man on  the  subject.  Dr.  Turner  gives  a  clear  and  eiabortile 
exigetu  uf  tlie  chapter,  and  in  our  opinion  entirely  over- 
throws the  arguments  of  his  opponent  and  drives  him  from 
every  refuge.  If  the  volume  lacks  anyiliia^,  it  is  perha|M 
a  more  minute  detail  of  the  process  by  which  its  results  are 
urrivod  at.  This,  however,  was  unavoidable  from  tbe 
limits  to  which  the  Doctor  has  seen  fit  to  contine  himself. 
His  arguments  are  clearly  and  concisely  stated  ;  but  would, 
])orhaps,  have  been  more  pnpuhir  had  they  been  more  ela- 
borated. The  Essay  will  be  regarded  as  authority  In  pole- 
mical disputes,  and  should  be  read  by  every  orthodox 
divine. 

Trkasurt  of  History.     By  Samuel  Maunder.     JWw 

Tork:  Daniel  Adee.    Nos.  1  and  2. 

We  know  not  when  we  have  seen  a  work  more  decidedly 
of  tlie  wn/tum  inparvo  class  than  this  promises  to  be.  The 
author  is  well  known,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  by  his 
"Treasury  of  Knowledge"  and  various  other  "treasuries," 
and  will  lose  nothing  of  his  reputation  by  the  present  publi- 

TO    OUR    CORR 

Wk  anounce  the  acceptance  of  the  following  articles ; 
The  Crusader's  Tale— The  Sisters,  a  Sketch— Our  Nation- 
al Literature— The  Gipsey  Bride— The  True  Friend— Our 
Father— Golden  Rules,  in  Rhyme — Love,  Hope  and  Faith. 
Several  othets  have  been  received  too  late  for  examina- 


cation,  which  Mr.  Adee  is  reprinting  with  great  typogra^l- 
cal  neatness.  Tbe  size  and  price  are  both  iu  favor  of  a  lar^ 
circulation.  The  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
general  history  has  hitherto  been  vwy  great— a  task  involv- 
ing much  expense  both  of  time  and  labor.  Mr.  Maonder*s 
plan  has  the  merit  of  completeness,  and  b  tbe  best  that 
could  have  been  devised,  lie  gives  first  a  general  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  nations,  the  most  important  in- 
cidents of  their  career,  and  their  relations  to  each  other ; 
and  then  takes  up  the  nations  separately,  furnishing  a  dige»t 
of  all  that  it  is  important  or  desirable  to  koow  concerning 
each;  thus  affording  a  key  to  the  chaogea  and  events  that 
were  more  briefly  Indicated,  rather  by  thei'  results  than  by 
their  incidents,  in  the  general  sketch  or  outline.  The  main 
points  of  history  are  thus  brought  within  manageable  com- 
pass ;  and  an  excellent  fuundation  is  laid  for  more  extensive 
reading  in  reference  to  any  portion  of  the  world,  or  any 
epoch  of  which  a  more  competent  knowledge  may  b«  da- 
sired.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  about  twelve  nam- 
bers. 

Nos.  19  and  00  of  Harpkr's  Illvminatbd  Biblk 
maintain,  if  indeed  they  do  not  elevate,  tlie  character  of 
this  very  popular  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Some  uf 
the  illustrations  in  each  number,  the  smaller  once  especially, 
would  be  no  discredit  to  a  country  where  the  art  had  ar- 
rived at  a  much  maturer  age  then  it  iias  in  America ;  not 
only  are  they  undeserving  of  censure,  but  they  are  entitled 
to  commendation. 

The  MAin  op  Honor  ;  or  tuk  Massacrk  or  St.  Bar- 

tbolomrw,    JVcio  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Trk  Rkqbmt's  Dauohtkr.    Translated  from  the  French 

of  Alexander  Dumas.  JVete  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Safia  ;  OR  tub  Maoic  of  Count  Caouostrio.  From  the 

French  of  Roger  do  Beauvoir.     Jfew  York :  Har|ier  and 

Brothers. 

We  conieiit  ounelves  at  present  with  the  mere  announce- 
ment of  the»e  publications.  The  first  is  a  translation  of 
Madame  de  £uwr*s  popular  historical  tale  of  "  La  Fille 
d'  Uonneur,"  and  will,  we  think,  bo  a  tkvurite  with  Ameri- 
can readers.  The  second  not  less  so ;  it  is  translated  by 
Charles  H.  Town.  The  third  is  a  "Venetian  taki'*;  the 
traoshitiun  by  Messrs  P.  F.  Christin  and  Eugene  Lies. 

CoRSB  Da  Lbom;    or  tub  Brioamd.    By  P.  R.  Jaraee. 

JV*0W  York:  Harper  and  Brothers . 

We  are  not  disposed  to  join  in  tlie  general  ridicule  of 
Mr.  James,  now  fashionable  with  our  editorial  brethren. 
That  Mr.  James  writes  too  much,  and  is  thereby  endanger- 
ing his  reputation  as  an  author,  may  perhaps  be  conceded. 
Nevertheless  he  achieved  a  deserved  popularity  in  iormer 
days,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  that  his  glory  ii  altogether 
departed.  The  volume  before  us  forms  the  fifUi  of  Harper*s 
Pocket  Edition  of  Select  Novels,  and  is— is  it  not  1— identi- 
cal withthe  same  author's  popular  novel  of  Caen r  de  Leon. 

ESPONDENTS. 

tion  and  decision  in  this  number.  We  thank  onr  antbors 
and  readers  for  their  continued  favors,  and  feel  no  little 
pleasure  in  the  assurance  that  the  merits  of  our  magazine 
are  appreciated  without  sounding  our  own  praises. 
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POETRY  BT  THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 
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*      VBRtK  Sd. 

Love  *•  a  boundlen,  buning  watte, 
Wliere  bliM'a  sireain  we  ■eQom  taste, 

And  still  more  reldom  flee ; 
l^uspeiMe^  thorns,  iiupicioa*s  stingt, 
Yet,  eomeho w,  love  a  sooaethiog  brinp. 

That  '•  tweet— ev'n  when  we  ligo,  wo  'i  me. 


TBIB      EBIiE      SEK^AHTT. 
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NANCY. 


BY     FANNY     FORRESTER. 


cK 


A  FOAM-BEAD  cresting  the  ruby  billow  bounded  by 
the  brim  of  the  wassail  bowl — a  fragment  of  this- 
tle-down careering  in  mid-air,  when  the  flowers 
are  all  a-droop  and  the  moaning  leaves  sick  with 
the  summer  heat — ^mischievous  zephyrs  fluttering 

their  invisible  wings  about  a  saucy  sunbeam 

Worse  and  worse !  What  is  there  in  this  wide  uni- 
verse of  things  light  enough  to  compare  with  the 
spirit  of  Nancy,  Doctor  Rockley's  bound  girl? 

A  hound-girl  have  a  glad  spirit? 

Certainly.  And  why  not  1  What  had  that  fold 
of  paper,  away  in  the  obscurity  of  a  dark  desk, 
with  a  bit  of  red  tape  about  it,  to  do  with  Nancy's 
apirit  ?  Could  it  take  from  the  clear  gray  eyes 
their  limpidness  or  make  them  less  sparklingly 
gray?  Could  it  straighten  the  curl  in  that  sun- 
bonuBhed  hair  of  her's,  which  laughed  down  to  the 
very  roots?  Could  it  fade  the  Cashmerean-rose 
tint  with  which  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  those 
cheeks  were  freshly  dyed  at  every  successive  pul- 
sation of  the  heart,  or  steal  away  their  bright  dim- 
ples, or  lay  a  saffron  leaf  in  the  place  of  the  snow- 
drop ?  Assuredly  not ;  else  who  would  have 
named  Nancy,  as  somebody  did  even  in  her  bon- 
dage, a  magnificent  white  lily  with  a  blush  in  its 
bosom  ?  Then,  since  the  diamonds  and  rubies  de- 
corating the  cover  of  the  casket  remained  uninjur- 
ed, why  should  the  ethereal,  invisible  wealth  never 
touched  by  earthly  finger  suffer?  Why  should 
that  fold  of  paper  deaden  the  sparkling  eflferves- 
cence  of  Nancy's  spirit?  There  was  no  reason 
why,  and  it  did  not. 

Nancy  was  a  mischievous,  tricksy  little  thing 
from  her  cradle ;  as  provokingly  intractable  as  the 
VOL.  in. — NO.  V. — 13.  ^ 


birds  she  used  to  try  to  catch  by  salting ;  and  that 
was  the  reason  why  Doctor  Rockley's  lady  required 
written  indentures  before  the  cast-off  little  one 
could  be  assured  of  any  shelter  for  her  head  but  her 
own  sunny  curls.  One  would  suppose  that  Nancy 
— (the  bound-girl  did  have  another  name,  and  a 
very  sweet  one  too,  though  few  seemed  aware  of 
it — Nancy  Lovel,8he  bight,)  one  would  suppose,  to 
hear  her  history,  that  Nancy  Lovel  must  needs  have 
been  a  sad  lonely  creature ;  drooping  like  a  bird 
that  has  lost  its  way  and  broken  its  wing  in  au- 
tumn-time ;  but  it  is  the  spirit  within,  not  the 
world  without,  that  makes  us  what  we  are.  The 
little  bird  had  scarce  a  feather  in  that  wing  that 
should  have  been. plumed  in  the  sunshine,  when 
the  parent  drooped  and  folded  up  its  own  pinions 
in  meek  rest,  and  the  lone  nestling  was  cast  help- 
less upon  the  world.  Oh !  those  were  hard-natur- 
ed  people  who  had  the  care  of  Nancy's  infancy — 
very  hard  and  stern,  as  though  there  had  been  an 
undue  portion  of  iron  in  their  blood.  At  her 
second  home  they  were  kinder,  but  then  Nancy's 
heart  had  learned  self-dependence.  If  the  beauti- 
ful orphan  had  been  delicately  nurtured  she  might 
have  softened  down  into  pensiveness,  melancholy 
perhaps,  for  there  was  food  for  melancholy  in  her 
loneliness ;  but  her  spirit's  eyes  had  early  grown 
familiar  with  its  prison-bars,  and  it  rebounded  at 
the  sight  of  freedom,  though  enjoyed  only  by  the 
birds,  the  brooks  and  the  breezes.  The  little  one 
had  no  friends,  no  companions,  nobody  to  love  her, 
as  children  with  bright  lips  and  joyous  voices  seem 
made  to  be  loved ;  and  yet  she  never  wondered 
why  it  was  so,  and  never  murmured  when  she  look- 
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ed  upon  the  hard  features  of  her  rigid  8tep*dame. 
So  far  from  murmuring,  she  seemed  not  to  be  aware 
that  Fate  had  done  worse  by  her  than  by  others ; 
indeed,  so  great  was  her  simple-mindedness,  she 
never  dreamed  of  envying  even  her  mistress's  only 
daughter.  If  her  small  finely  moulded  hand  was 
less  white  than  Mary  Rockley's,  her  forehead  was 
whiter ;  and  if  she  could  not  touch  with  such  effect 
the  ivory  keys  imbedded  in  roee-wood  that  diseour- 
sed  rather  prettily  from  the  parlor,  she  could  dance 
to  their  music  in  the  kitchen,  as  green  things  do  to 
that  of  the  zephyrs ;  and  then  go  out  and  mock  the 
merry  birds  till  they  did  not  know  their  own 
voices.    But  her  labor  7 

Oh  !  that  was  a  trifle— nothing  compared  with 
poor  Mary's.    She  ran  to  the  door  to  let  people  in, 
so  she  always  caught  a  glimpse  of  all  t^e  new 
&ces;  and  after  that  she  could  go  down  to  the 
kitchen  and  do  precisely  what  she  chose ;  while 
Mary  was  obliged  to  sit  upright  on  the  sofa  and 
tax  her  ingenuity  to  say  civil  things  to  people  who 
came  with  the  hope  of  finding  her  not  at  home. 
How  Nancy  did  pity,  "  poor  Miss  Mary !  '*    But 
the  young  lady  did  not  pity  the  bound-girl— and 
why  should  she?  Nobody  could  do  that.    You 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  pity  in  connexion 
with — with — Oh!  there  is  nothing  on  earth  half 
joyous  enough  to  compare  with  Nancy !    Why  the 
very  letten  that  make  up  that  word  pityt  would 
have  slunk  ashamed  from  the  alphabet  could  they 
have  caught  sight  of  her  mischievous  face.    No, 
no — philanthropist  though  you  be,  you  could  not 
pity  Nancy.    As  for  Mary  Rockley,  she  was  one  of 
our  village  belles  ;  the  only  physician's  only  daugh- 
ter ;  rather  pretty,  passably  intelligent ;  and  though 
not  to  be  compared  with  Ada  Palmer,  sufficiently 
gifted  for  all  purposes  of  general  socialness.    So 
Miss  Mary  was  scarce  more  mistress  of  her  time 
than  Nancy,  and  I  doubt  not  the  bound  girl  would 
have  looked  as  near  serious  as  her  face  would  ad- 
mit at  thought   of  changing  positions  (and  the 
accessories  of  position)  with  the  popular  young 
lady. 

Doctor  Rockley  had  one  child  beside  Mary ;  and 
before  Thomas  left  home  Nancy  really  had  a  play-" 
mate.  Very  likely  the  little  girl  owed  the  good 
virill  of  Master  Thomas  to  her  appreciation  of  his 
dog  Jowler  (or  rather  twm- appreciation,  for  he  was 
the  ugliest  cur  that  ever  trotted  at  boy's  heels — 
sure  destruction  to  aprons  unless  of  such  firm  tex- 
ture as  those  Nancy  wore,)  and  her  eagerness  to 
learn  the  nack  of  dLscharging  his  fowling-piece. 
She  parched  com  for  hira  too,  when  the  cook  or- 
dered him  from  the  kitchen ;  and  she  had  a  very 
sly  way  of  covering  with  her  needle  the  rents  made 
by  scrambling  in  forbidden  places ;  for  Mrs.  Rock- 
ley was  a  very  particular  body,  and  so,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  her  son  was  the  wildest  youth  in  the 
village. 
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Poor  little  Nancy !  It  was  a  sad  day  to  her  when 
the  only  tongue-gifted  playmate  that  she  ever  had 
was  sent  away  to  school ;  and  she  actually  drop- 
ped a  tear,  as  bright  and  sparkling  as  the  smile 
which,  even  while  the  cloud  was  on,  converted  her 
two  arched  lids  into  rainbows.  Thomas  was  but 
little  behind  her  in  grief  though  he  shed  no  tears — 
of  course  not.  What  have  boy9  to  do  with  such 
sentimental  things  ?  But  he  drew  down  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  and  looked  sorry,  then  winked 
his  eyes  resolutely  and  looked  brave ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  all,  whispered  to  Nancy  that  he  was 
afraid  nobody  would  mend  his  coat  now ;  but  if  she 
would  be  a  good  girl  she  should  have  a  pair  of 
akate9  at  Christmas.  So  they  parted,  as  senubly 
as  moat  older  persons  part ;  and  in  a  year  they  met 
again,  with  hearts  as  fresh  as  the  green  turf  Nancy 
bounded  over  when  she  first  heard  the  rumbling  of 
the  coach  wheels.  Another  year  rolled  by,  and 
again  they  met ;  and  now  there  was  upon  their 
faces  and  in  their  voices  the  shyness  of  departing 
childhood. 

Finally,  Thomas  came  home  calling  himself  a 
young  gentleman  ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  Mrs. 
Rockley  discovered  that  he  was  on  very  excellent 
terms  with  Nancy.    Of  course,  she  was  displeased 
with  this ;  it  was  but  natural  that  she  should  be ; 
and  in  her  very  mildest,  gentlest  tone,  she  pointed 
out  to  her  son  the  impropriety  of  such  unequal 
associations.    The  lady  said  nothing  that  need  ex- 
cite one's  risibles  in  the  least — on  the  contrary,  she 
spoke  with  extreme  gravity ;  but  Thomas  was  a 
wild  youth,  and  Thomas  only  laughed.    It  Was 
strange — very  strange !    How  could  he  be  so  infa- 
tuated !    The  lady  turned  away  with  a  sigh,  and 
then  bethinking  herself  of  Nancy,  who  had  never 
resisted  her  will  for  a  moment,  she  summoned  her 
to  a  private  audience.    The  girl  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment doubtfully,  as  though  unable  to  comprehend 
the  weighty  matter  ;  then  suddenly  her  beautiful 
eyes  fiung  themselves  broad  open  with  a  guah  of 
astonished  light ;  her  face  crimsoned,  and  a  whole 
bevy  of  half-chained  smiles  tripped  over  it,  losing 
themselves  as  they  went  in  the  bright  pitfalls  dim- 
pling before  them.    Nancy  evidently  comprehend- 
ed not  only  what  was  said  but  what  was  dreaded ; 
and  though  she  strove  to  look  demure  and  was  dis- 
missed with  red  lips  pouting  and  shoulders  all 
adroop,  there  was  a  roguish  twinkle  in  her  eye  that 
could  scarce  have  been  without  a  meaning.  What- 
ever should  have  been  the  reading  of  it,  Mrs. 
Rockley  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  had  re- 
medied the  evil  of  a  misplaced  friendship  by  inter- 
fering ;  for,  though  an  extra  share  of  drudgery  was 
heaped  upon  Nancy  for  the  sake  of  employing  her 
time,  Thomas  was  beside  her  oftener  than  ever. 
Had  the  lady  roused  that  spirit  of  opposition  which 
would  bring  about  the  very  result  she  dreaded  ? 
How  glad  she  was  when  her  son  returned  to  college! 
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Another  Tacation  was  in  prospect,  and  lor  weeks 
before  its  arrival  did  poor  Mn.  Rockley  swing,  like 
a  harrasaed  pendulam,  between  pradence  and  con- 
Yenience.  It  would  certainly  be  prudent  to  send 
Nancy  away,  but  what  could  be  done  without 
her? 

Thomas  was  to  bring  home  with  him  an  inter- 
esting young  tutor,  and  who  could  make  such  taste- 
ful arrangements  for  his  bfene&t  as  Nancy?    Who 
would  smooth  and  adjust  Mary's  hair,  and  give  to 
Mary's  dress  its  characteristic  air  of  unstudied  ele- 
gance 7    Who  would  look  after  all  the  shreds  of 
household  labor,  and  so  save  the  ladies  from  the 
thousand  little  cares  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  cast  upon  one  so  thoroughly  domesti- 
cated?     A  Mn.  Rockley  pondered  the  matter, 
her  eyes  began  to  open  to  Nancy's  merits,  and  she 
actually  purchased  her  a  new  dress !    It  is  barely 
possible  that  the  dress  might  have  had  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  bribe,  and  Nancy's  perception 
might  have  compassed  the  inner  incentive  to  gen- 
erosity so  rare,  for,  in  place  of  her  usual  prompt 
gratitude,  she  was  exceedingly  embarrassed  and 
seemed  almost  sorry  for  the  favor. 
"  Was  not  the  dress  pretty  ? »» 
"  Oh  I  very  pretty." 
«  What  did  she  think  of  the  color  ?  " 
"  No  color  could  be  more  becoming  than  blue — 
and  tuck  a  blue !    It  was  the  precise  shade  of  the 
sky  when  it  has  just  been  freshened  by  a  May 
shower.** 

«  Gould  Nancy  think  of  any  thing  she  wanted 
n^re?" 

"  Oh,  nothing-Miothing ! "  and  yet  the  girl  ap- 
peared scarcely  satisfied.  Again  Mrs.  Rockley  dis- 
covered that  she  was  foiled. 

July  came,  and  with  it  came  Thomas  and  the 
expected  tutor. 

Avery  quiet  man  was  that  tutor— quiet  and 
scholar-like,  with  a  cheek  interestingly  pale,  and 
a  pair  of  those  large  slow-moving  eyes,  with  a 
well-like  depth  in  their  blackness,  thought  to  be  in- 
dicative of  peculiar  seriousness.  It  was  proper 
that  the  Rockleys  should  make  their  guest  happy 
in  his  own  way ;  and  so  the  ladies  endeavored  to 
compensate  for  Thomas's  wildness  by  extra  sobri- 
ety. Mary  was  very  amiable,  and  Mrs.  Rockley 
intended  to  be  very  politic ;  yet,  sooth  to  say,  it 
would  have  been  exceedingly  dull  place  to  anybody 
but  a  sober-minded  young  man.  But  Mr.  Rigby 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  amazingly.  There  was  but  one 
thing  that  ever  appeared  to  make  him  uncomforta- 
ble, and  that  chanced  to  be  a  theme  of  which 
Thomas  never  tired.  It  was  the  pranks  of  a  gay 
resident-graduate,  whom  (the  young  man  took  the 
opportunity  to  inform  his  friends  in  private)  the 
faculty  admired  only  less  than  they  loved;  not- 
withstanding the  solemn  looks  of  the  tutor.  Rigby 
had  reason  to  look  chagrined  at  mention  of  Jack 


Sullivan's  name,  he  would  declare  ;  and  then  he 
drowned  the  anticipated  explanation  in  his  own 
laughter.  Mrs.  Rockley  was  really  annoyed  at 
her  son's  discourtesy,  when  he  pereisted  in  touch- 
ing upon  the  unwelcome  topic  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  and  so  she  redoubled  her  assiduous  at- 
tentions to  her  interesting  guest. 

Thomas  must  Have  had  strange  notions  of  pro- 
priety ;  for,  what  should  he  do,  on  the  first  evening 
of  his  arrival,  but  introduce  his  fnend  and  Miss 
Lovel  in  the  hall !  Miss  Lovelf  indeed !  Nancy 
had  almost  forgotten  that  she  had  a  surname,  and 
the  sound  of  it  was  absolutely  bewildering  to  her 
ears:  so  she  *'  hoped  to  find  Miss  Lovel  well,"  and 
then  very  nearly  lost  herself  behind  a  burning 
cloud  of  <*  celestial  rosy  red  "  sent  upward  from  her 
palpitating  heart  Poor  Nancy!  she  probably 
brooded  over  her  little  toogue-slip  all  night ;  for, 
early  in  the  morning,  when  she  met  Thomas,  she 
was  full  of  it ;  and  begged  to  know  if  his  tutor  had 
not  laughed  at  her  and  her  awkwardness.  Tho^ 
mas  assured  her  that  Mr.  Rigby  never  kughed  at 
anybody;  and  moreover  that  the  young  tutor 
thought  her  very  beautiful,  and  had  asked  a  great 
many  questions  about  her.^  Thomas  was  about  to 
add  more,  but  he  was  suddenly  interrupted. 

'*  Did  you  tell  him,  Thomas ?  " 

"TeU  him  what?" 

*'  That — anything  about  me.  There  is  nothing 
that  he  ought  to  know." 

"  Nothing !  why,  I  told  him  everything.  Now, 
don't  be  frightened  Nannie,  I  told  him  that  yon 
were  the  best  and  dearest  little  girl  in  the  world, 
which  you  know  is  true  because  I  have  told  you 
so  fifty  times ;  and  that  you  had  been  ten  times 
the  sister  to  me  that  ever  Mary  was,  (though  Mary 
is  a  good  girl — that  everybody  knows,)  and  I  told 
him—just  what  I  chose — something,  maybe,  about 
what  these  little  hands  were  made  for,  and  how 
they  had  been  all  their  days  misapplied.  Did  I 
say  anything  wrong,  Nannie  ? " 

'<  Oh !  I  knew  you  would  praise  me  a  great  deal 

too  much ;  but,  Thomas,  it  is  a  sad  thing ** 

The  last  words  had  slidden  one  by  one  from  Nan- 
cy's lip  with  difficult  slowness,  as  though  she  had 
been  obliged  to  pause  and  coin  each  one  away 
down  in  the  heart  before  it  could  be  spoken ;  and 
now  another  refused  to  come,  and  her  head  drooped 
heavily. 

Thomas  threw  up  the  lash  of  his  eye  without 
knowing  then  was  a  pendant  crystal  on  it.  "  A 
truce  to  this,  Nannie!  you  are  not  the  sen- 
sible little  girl  that  you  used  to  be.  Laugh  at  it — 
laugh  at  it  I  dap  your  hands  merrily,  as  you  did 
at  real  trouble  yeais  ago.    This  is  only  a  diadow, 
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*'  What  is  a  shadow,  Thomas  ?  " 
"  The  wordless  thought  that  just  now  pressed 
upon  your  heart  and  made  it  ache.    These  thoughts 
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are  all  shadows,  Nannie ;  bat  if  one  is  cherished 
another  will  come,  till  you  have  a  heartfull ;  and 
I  should  not  like  my  old  playmate  to  mope  and 
murmur." 

Thomas  Rockley's  playmate  was  in  little  dan- 
ger of  being  spoiled  by  moping  and  murmuring; 
ibr,  notwithstanding  a  momentary  sadness  in- 
separable from  any  nature  with  feeling  in  it,  a 
lighter  heart  never  moved  to  the  music  of  kind 
words ;  and  a  more  mischievous  sprite  than  she 
could  be,  upon  occasion,  never  inhabited  earth,  air 
or  water. 

Mr.  Rigby  grew  more  and  more  agreeable  each 
day ;  for,  in  addition  to  his  fine  face,  he  had  a 
most  musical  voice  highly  disciplined,  and  he 
seemed  pleased  to  read  whatever  the  ladies  se- 
lected, particularly  the  elder  one  ;  and  he  made  a 
great  many  learned  remarks  which  were  all  the 
better  liked,  that  they  were  sometimes  a  little  too 
learned  for  comprehension.  Mrs.  Rockley  was  so 
delighted  with  her  visitor,  that,  for  a  long  time,  she 
took  little  note  of  the  doings  of  her  son.  But 
when  she  did  observe,  she  was  excessively  distressed 
She  could  scarce  go  any  where  but  she  met  Tho- 
mas and  Nancy,  with  their  two  heads  close  toge- 
ther and  their  voices  pitched  on  a  very  confidential 
key.  Besides,  when  they  did  not  speak  they 
seemed  to  have  a  mode  of  communicating  their 
thoughts,  unintelligible  to  the  lookers-on. 

One  evening  Nancy  came  into  the  parlor  with  a 
basket  of  fruit,  while  Mr.  Rigby  was  reading  a 
beautiful  poem. 

'*  An  attitude  for  the  eye  of  Jack  Sullivan,''  said 
Thomas,  in  a  half  undertone  to  the  reader,  as  the 
girl  stood  with  hesitating  bashfulness,  poised  most 
gracefully  on  the  tips  of  her  worn  slippers.  The 
tutor's  face  reddened,  and  Mrs.  Rockley  looked  at 
her  son  very  meaningly. 

"  Jack  should  have  been  an  artist,  he  has  such 
an  eye  for  beauty,"  continued  the  youth,  looking 
perversely  the  other  way. 

**  Yes,  stteh  an  eye  !'*  observed  Rigby,  recover- 
ing his  equanimity,  and  speaking  with  more  than 
usual  interest. 

"  She  has  an  eye,  she  hu  but  ain, 
The  cat  has  twa  the  very  color.** 

"  Ha,  ha !  to  think  of  your  ridiculing  poor  Sulli- 
van's deformities !  His  eye  is  nothing  to  his  thin 
nose." 

**  Or  his  thinner  lips.*' 

'*  Or  his  humped  shoulders." 

'*  Or  his  cracked  voice." 

*'  Ha,  ha !  Rigby !  Ha,  ha  I  I  have  done  now. 
Poor  Jack  Sullivan  ! " 

"  Is  this  Sullivan  indeed  so  ill-looking  1 "  inquir- 
ed Mrs,  Rockley. 

"  Indeed,  mother,  you  would  be  astonished  to 
see  him,"  answered  Thomas. 

Nature  seldom  stakes  her  reputation  as  an  arti- 
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zan  on  such  a  piece  of  workmanship ; "  and,  thongh 
he  glanced  at  Rigby's  fine  person  as  he  apoke^ 
there  was  more  malicious  mirthfulnesi  in  his  eye 
than  admiration  of  his  friend's  superior  elegance. 

"  And  yet  he  is  a  great  wit,  I  suppose,"  observed 
Mary. 

Thomas  looked  more  malicious  still,  bat  made 
no  answer. 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  the  kind,"  Rigby 
replied  ;  '*  but  in  truth,  his  wit  never  fascinated  me 
at  all." 

**  Perhaps  you  are  better  pleased  with  his  wealth," 
suggested  Thomas,  with  a  sly  glance  from  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eye. 

**  Ay,  ay  !  better—much  better — wealth  is  not  a 
gift  to  be  despised,"  and  the  tutor  glanced  as 
though  quite  by  mistake  at  Nancy .^ 

Why  did  the  basket  in  the  girl's  hand  quiver  7 
and  what  brought  the  warm  crimson  to  her  cheek  ? 
Not  that  casual  glance,  surely.  No  !  Mrs.  Rock- 
ley saw  through  it  all.  There  sat  Thomas,  his 
arms  drawn  up  and  locked  over  till  a  hand  clasped 
either  shoulder,  a  very  peculiar  smile  attitudinizing 
on  his  pursed-up  mouth ;  and  his  eyes,  which  were 
half  shut  as  though  to  keep  in  the  mischief  which 
was  brimming  from  them,  resting  upon  Nancy.  It 
was  too  much — the  girl's  face  actually  blazed,  and 
she  retreated  from  the  room  with  great  precipi- 
tancy. 

That  night  the  doctor's  lady  gave  her  son  a  pri- 
vate lecture — a  very  severe  one,  undoubtedly,  as 
the  case  demanded  such — and  the  next  morning 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  it  retailed^o 
Nancy,  while  the  bound-girl  was  milking  the  cow 
in  the  back  yard.  The  merriment  of  the  yotmg 
people  drowned  half  their  words;  but  the  lady 
heard,  in  a  tone  of  half-amused  pleading, "  indeed, 
we  ought  to  tell  her !  "  and,  in  a  very  peremptory 
one,  "  indeed  we  ought  not ! "  What  should  she 
do  7  Should  she  send  the  girl  away  1  Of  what  vse 
would  it  be  ?  That  would  not  be  hiding  her.  Mra 
Rockley  had  heard  of  shutting  up  unmly  people  in 
dungeons  and  feeding  tbem  on  bread  and  water ; 
but  even  if  she  could  have  found  ont  one  of  these 
convenient  prisons,  made  after  the  most  approved 
pattern,  mercy  was  her  weakness.  She  had  nev- 
er shown  any  particular  kindness  to  Nancy  ;  bat 
she  had  never  treated  her  rigorously,  and  she  could 
not  begin  now. 

The  sun  again  went  down,  and  found  the  lady 
still  devising  plans  in  secret.  All  the  ensuing  night 
something  seemed  to  trouble  her  dreams — proba- 
bly a  good  angel  to  warn  her  of  the  vile  machina- 
tions going  on  about  her.  The  gray  was  jast  dis- 
solving itself  in  some  lines  of  vermillion,  crimson, 
purple  and  gold,  barring  up  the  east,  when  she 
found  herself  deserted  by  the  **  balmy  god ; "  and 
no  coaxing  nor  make-believe  airs  were  of  any  use — 
her  eyes  would  stay  perversely  open.    Thus  de- 
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prived  9l  sach  e  blesaiDg  as  a  morning  nap,  what 
better  coald  the  lady  do  than  lean  from  the  window, 
and  inhale  the  fresh  breath  of  the  newly-awakened 
earth.  Certainly  nothing — ^for  it  was  a  magnifi- 
cent day-break.  How  beantifally  those  brilliant 
colors  melted  into  the  sombre  drapery  above  them  ! 
and  how  shame-fiioedly  some  of  the  great  shadowy 
clouds  retreated,  while  others  gracefully  stooped  to 
pat  on  the  jewels  the  young  day  was  bringing  in. 
I  do  not  know  that  Mrs.  Rockley  saw  all  this ; 
neither  am  I  qtiite  sure  that  she  heard  the  pure 
halleliyah  of  morning's  first  winged  worshipper,  as 
with  a  wild  joyous  gush  irom  the  prisoned  Ijrre 
within,  it  mounted  heavenward, 

**  Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  if  jast  bef  tta  ;** 

nor  will  I  venture  to  assert  positively  that  she  per- 
ceived how  much  more  fresh  and  beautiful  the  light 
appeared  as  it  came  dowft  to  kiss  the  tree- tops,  and 
bid,  now  and  then,  some  favorite  spot  a  gay  good- 
morrow,  than  the  same  light  taking  its  farewell ; 
but  I  do  know  that  she  found  the  cool  air  peculiar- 
ly refreshing.  And  I  do  know  that  she  had  a 
vision  from  the  eflects  of  which  she  did  not  recover - 
that  day.  Just  at  the  moment,  (the  moment  that 
Mrs.  Rockley*8  fiice  was  becoming  almost  as  fresh 
as  Mary's,  with  the  touch  of  the  rare  cosmetic,) 
who,  think  you,  should  come  around  the  comer  of 
the  bouse,  her  face  all  dimpled  over  with  smiles,  and 
her  feet  tripping  along  so  daintily  as  scarcely  to 
crush  the  grass-blades  beneath  them,  but  that  heart- 
less schemer,  Nancy.  Schemer,  indeed  f  you 
would  have  thought  she  was  a  schemer  could  you 
h4b  seen  her.  She  had  but  one  pretty  frock — ^the 
&mous'blue  muslin  which  fitted  her  trim  figure  as 
though  it  bad  grown  there  a  part  of  herself;  and 
that  very  frock  had  she  donned  on  a  week  day,  and 
before  breakfast.  Then  her  finely  formed  head  was 
bare,  for  her  bonnet  was  strikingly  unbecoming ; 
and  her  neck  was  covered  only  by  the  bright  curls 
which  nature  had  so  lavishly  supplied,  when  Ma- 
dam Fortune  decided  that  Nancy  Lovel  should  not 
wear  French  collars.  The  air  might  have  been  a 
trifle  too  cool ;  but  was  that  any  reason  why  a  fine 
figure  and  new  dress  should  be  hidden  beneath  the 
checkered  woollen  blanket,  which  was  the  only 
covering  of  the  kind  poor  Nancy  could  call  her 
own.    *<  No  reason  at  all,"  thought  Nancy. 

"  A  provokingly  imprudent  girl,"  thought  Mrs. 
Rockley. 

It  was  an  honest  difierence  of  opinion, 

Nancy  passed  on,  as  blithely  as  a  bird,  adown 
the  meadow  and  along  by  the  edge  of  the  little 
brook,  till  she  neared  a  group  of  maples  ;  when  an- 
other individual  darted  from  their  shadow,  drew 
her  arm  within  his,  and  led  her  to  their  green 
shelter. 

Was  it  Thomas?  Mrs.  Rockley  resolved  on 
keeping  up  a  watch ;  and  so  she  drew  her  large 
eusiuoned  chair  to  the  window,  and  put  a  briosehe 


beneath  her  feet ;  and,  leaning  back  her  head,  be- 
gan thinking  of  the  ambition  of  Nancy,  the  disobe- 
dience of  Thomas,  and  the  noble  character  of  Mr. 
Rigby.  Soon,  however,  it  was  the  ambition  of 
Thomas,  the  nobleness  of  Nancy,  and  the  unfiiial 
conduct  of  the  tutor.  Then  the  ambitious  servant 
came  dancing  before  her  in  a  robe  of  blue— blue 
velvet,  three-piled — while  poor  Mary  laid  the  cloth 
for  dinner ;  and  then  the  lady's  eyes  closed,  her 
mouth  opened  and  she  was  unconscious  of  another 
thought  till  the  breakfast-bell  rang. 

Nancy  brought  the  hot  muffins  (not  in  her  blue 
muslin-^0  no !)  to  the  table  as  smilingly,  and  Mr. 
Rigby  ate  them  as  seriously  as  ever ;  and  as  usual. 
Thomas  threw  out  glances  which  kept  the  bound - 
girl's  fiu^e  in  a  blaze  of  blushes.  As  soon  as  break- 
fast was  over  Mrs.  Rockley  went  to  her  worsted 
work,  and  Nancy  to  her  dusting.  Thomas  begged 
of  Mary  a  few  moments  in  the  garden,  and  Mr. 
Rigby,  for  the  first  time,  asked  the  privilege  of  fol- 
lowing the  doctor  to  his  study.  Soon,  however, 
the  parties  broke  up — ^Rigby  and  Thomas  had  bu- 
siness out  together ;  and  the  doctor  and  Mary  clo- 
seted themselves  with  Mrs.  Rockley.  The  dinner 
hour  went  by,  no  one  sitting  at  the  table  but  Mary 
and  her  father  ;  and  at  evening  jhe  usual  pleasant 
party  was  missing  in  the  parlor.  The  old  cook  ob- 
served that  it  was  very  gloomy  in  the  house,  and 
^ook  her  head  to  express  her  deep  foreboding  of 
evil ;  and  Nancy  never  seemed  half  so  wretched  in 
all  her  life,  with  her  choked-up  voice,  slow  step 
and  swollen  eyes. 

The  next  morning  neither  Mrs.  Rockley  nor  her 
son,  nor  the  tutor,  were  at  the  breakfast  table  ;  and 
Nancy  was  locked  fast  in  her  little  bedroom,  to 
which  Mrs.  Cook  tried  in  vain  to  gain  admittance. 
A  dull  breakfast  passed,  and  then  the  doctor  went 
to  his  lady's  room,  from  which  a  curious  little  scull- 
ion under  the  direction  of  madam  cook,  was  soon 
able  to  catch  the  sound  of  voices.  But,  that  the 
doctor  had  said  something  about  unreasonabtene99, 
and  Mrs.  Rockley  had  declared  she  *'  never  would 
forgive  them — never  ;"  that  the  doctor  had  pleaded 
with  ker  to  go  somewhere,  which  had  made  the  la- 
dy very  angry — was  all  that  the  listener  could  re- 
port The  doctor  went  from  his  lady's  door  to  his 
own  study,  where  he  spent  about  three  minutes ; 
next  be  walked  to  the  village  post-office,  whence 
he  returned  with  about  a  half-dozen  papers,  which 
he  opened  and  cast  aside  without  reading ;  then 
paced  for  fifleen  minutes  the  floor  of  the  sitting- 
room  with  his  mouth  drawn  into  shape  for  whist- 
ling, though  no  sound  came  from  it,  and  his  hands 
crossed  behind,  the  two  thumbs  inserted  into  the 
folds  of  his  coat ;  finally  he  descended  to  Nancy's 
room,  talked  with  her  a  few  moments  at  the  door, 
touched  his  lips  to  her  bright  tearful  cheek,  ex- 
claimed, chokingly,  **  God  bless  you,  child  ! "  and 
then  took  to  his  fly,  in  which  he  drove  from  the 
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village,  with  impatienoe  in  hia  apeed,  though  he 
nodded  and  amiled  good*hamoredly  at  every  old 
lady  that  looked  ont  of  her  window  to  greet  him. 
The  cook,  the  scullion,  and  the  man-of-all-work 
were  in  an  ecstacy  of  amazement ;  and  from  them 
went  the  story  from  Underhill  Cottage  to  black  Ju- 
dy's house,  far  at  the  other  end  of  the  village,  that 
sometning  very  singular  and  unaccountable  was 
occurring  at  Dr.  Rockley's.  At  about  nine  o'clock 
a  handsome  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  from 
which  sprang,  in  a  twinkling,  Mr.  Rigby  and 
Thomas ;  but  before  they  had  time  to  reach  the 
gate  Mary  had  appeared  in  the  hall,  with  Nancy 
trembling  on  her  arm.  How  freshly  beautiful  was 
the  young  girl  in  that  plain  white  muslin,  and  the 
little  chip  hat,  with  the  wreath  of  white  buds  pass- 
ing around  the  crown!  and  with  what  sisterly 
grace  did  the  good-humored  Mary  atone  for  her 
mother's  severe  displeasure !  Nancy  was  a  good 
deal  fluttered,  however,  and  seemed  unwilling  to 
pass  the  threshhold,  saying  pleadingly,  as  Thomas 
drew  near,  *'  if  I  could  see  her  just  a  moment !  on- 
ly a  moment !" 

'*  Not  now,  now,  Nannie — bless  your  heart,  not 
now !  It  is  a  long  way  to  Parson  Brown's,  and 
we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

Nancy's  bright  face  was  instantly  sufTused  with 
blushes;  and,  passing  her  quivering  hand  across 
her  forehead,  as  though  to  smooth  her  hair,  (a  trick 
of  bashfulness,)  she  dropped  an  embarrasBed  curtsy 
to  a  neighbor,  who,  at  that  critical  moment  hap- 
pened in,  stammered  out  "  thank  you/'  instead  of 
good-marmng,  and  tripped  away  to  the  carriage. 
There  encountering  the  talkatively  earnest  eyes  of 
Mr.  Rigby,  (to  say  nothing  of  a  few  low-breathed 
words  from  his  lips,)  and  the  rather  mischievous 
glances  of  Miss  Rockley,  she  crept  into  a  comer, 
and  nestled  among  the  cushions  like  a  scared  and 
panting  fawn.  Poor  Nancy !  the  world  was  put- 
ting on  a  new  face  to  her,  and  she  knew  not 
whether  to  be  most  pleased  or  frightened— so  she 
smiled  and  trembled  both.  Strangely  silent  was 
the  little  party  on  its  way  to  Parson  Brown's.  Mr. 
Rigby  with  his  heart  in  his  eye,  a  serious  tender 
thoughtfhlness  resting  in  the  curves  of  his  mouth, 
and  a  glow  of  sunlight  on  his  forehead,  appeared 
as  though  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  come 
down  from  an  Eden  to  utter  common  words ;  the 
face  of  Thomas  was  brimming  over  with  joyous- 
ness,  which  he  was  obliged  to  bite  his  lips  to  keep 
from  bursting  forth  into  unseemly  rejoicings ;  Nan- 
cy looked  like  a  half  hopeful  Peri,  fluttering  about 
the  gate  of  Paradise,  with  an  eye  cast  downward ; 
and  Mary  was  a  glad,  good-natured  girl,  happy  to 
see  others  happy,  and  ready  to  speak  or  be  silent 
as  suited  the  mood  of  the  company.  They  were 
not  long  in  leaving  ten  miles  behind  them,  and 
then  the  whole  party  was  set  down  at  Person 
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Brown's.  They  had  evidently  been  expected,  f4yr 
the  windows  of  the  little  parlor  were  thrown  open, 
the  snowy  curtains  looped  tastefully,  vases  of  flow- 
en,  with  the  dew  yet  heavy  on  them,  standing  on 
table  and  mantel-piece,  and  a  smiling  face  and 
cordial  hand  awaiting  them  in  the  opened  door. 
Mary  Rockley  started  once  with  surprise  during 
the  ceremony  which  followed,  and  Thomas  smiled 
to  observe  it ;  for  Thomas  was  only  a  tpeeta^ 
tar. 

"  For  me  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rockley,  as  that 
same  evening  she  held  a  ring,  with  a  sparkling 
brilliant  in  it,  up  to  the  candle,  and  then  almost 
buried  it  in  the  dark  folds  of  her  shawl,  to  see  if  it 
still  emitted  a  light. 

"  For  you — a  bridal  gift — with  a  petition  for  for- 
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giveness.' 

"  Nancy  waa  not  so  #iucfa  to  blame — ^I  never 
thought  she  was;  but  why  need  she  and  Tho- 
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mas — 

*'  Oh !  that  was  Tom's  fault— a  trick  of  baabfuW 
ness ;  ask  him  and  Anna  Hill  about  that." 

"  Indeed  ! "  and  Mrs.  Rockley's  face  brightened. 
**  But,  Mary,  had  you  no  suspicion  that  the  taler 
was  a  9ham  until  this  morning  t  ** 

*'  None  at  all.    He  played  his  part  well." 

"  But  what  need  was  there  of  a  trick  7  " 

*<  Wild  Jack  Sullivan  would  scarce  have  been 
welcomed  by  us  as  tutor  Rigby  was ;  and  it  aeems 
he  was  half  in  love  with  Nancy  before  he  came, 
from  a  slight  glimpse  he  caaght  of  her  more  than  a 
year  ago." 

"  I  am  sorry  he  is  so  wild."  0 

"  Tom  says  no  better  heart  beata  on  the  wide 
earth." 

«  Well — it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  duped,  and  I 
intended  never  to  forgive  them,  but-— God  Mesa 
Nancy,  /  say  ! " 

"  God  bless  Nancy !"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  Ida 
good-natured  face  peering  down  over  the  bannis- 
ters, and  looking  smibngly  upon  his  relenting 
spouse. 

The  cook  in  her  kitchen  heard  the  blessing,  and 
with  smiling  lip,  muttered  something  kind  about 
Nancy  ;  the  sleepy  scullion  opened  her  round  tilne 
eyes  and  fixed  them  complacently  on  a  pretty  gift 
she  had  received  from  her  that  morning;  and 
the  man-of-all-work  snuffed  the  drooping  lighta, 
and  as  he  sunned  his  eyes  in  the  cheerful  blaae 
indulged  thoughts  as  bright  and  cheerful,  all  clus- 
tering round  the  doctor's  blessing  for  a  centre. 

"  God  bless  Nancy !  "  repeated  the  good  man  of 
medicine,  as  he  planted  his  foot  ou  the  bottom 
stair,  "  and  make  her  as  happy  as  she  deserves  to 
be!" 

"  Ay,  ay  I "  added  the  hearty  voice  of  Thomas, 
from  the  door-way,  **  and  God  bless  rare  Jack  Sul- 
livan ! " 
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LOVE,    HOPE    AND    FAITH.— A    FANTASY, 


BT      MARY 
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Down  ia  a  Tallej 

With  ro6M  o^enpraad, 
Lore  built  a  bower 

And  mads  him  a  bed  ; 
Beei  brought  him  honoy, 

And  humming  bifdi  dtw ; 
Thus  he  lived  happy^ 

Nor  misery  knew. 

Envy,  while  vtroUfag 

Upon  a  bright  day, 
Seeking  for  mischief, 

By  ehanee  came  that  way  ; 
Seeing  bow  happy 

Love  lived  io  hb  cot, 
Envy  did  hate  him, 

And  grudged  him  his  lot. 

Bo,  when  with  honey 

The  bee  came  that  day, 
Envy,  with  sbouting 

Did  scare  it  away ; 
When  witli  his  dew-drop 

The  humming-bird  flew, 
Envy,  still  shouting, 

Chased  him  away  too. 

Then  came  another, 

Of  Envy  the  nute. 
Love's  dread  disturber. 

And  hand-maid  of  Hate; 
Jealousy  came  there. 

And  Peace  left  the  door ; 
Peace,  which  had  never 

Left  Love's  cot  before. 

Love  now  sat  pining 

And  drooping  his  bead ; 
Jhars  filled  his  eye-lids—^ 

He  wished  himself  dead  ; 
For  they  had  robb*d  him 

Of  all  be  held  dear; 
Nought  was  now  left  him 

To  solace  him  here. 

Grief,  with  eyes  streaming, 
Despair  at  her  side, 

Came  clothed  in  sorrow- 
Despair  and  his  bride ; 

These  sought  the  bower 
Once  filled  with  delight, 

Now  sad  and  dreary, 
And  gloomy  as  night. 

Once,  Love  had  shunned  them. 
And  hade  them  begone ; 

Now  they  were  welcome. 
Since  all  eke  had  flown. 


Grief  wept  beside  him. 
Despair  watched  the  door; 

Drear  was  the  bower 
So  pleasant  before. 

Love  soon  expired ; 

The  bower  so  fair 
Now  was  the  dwelling 

Of  Grief  and  Despair. 
Grief  o'er  his  body 

Her  head  lowly  bowed, 
While  from  his  pinion 

Despair  wrought  a  shroud. 

Grief,  weeping,  laid  him 

Adown  in  his  tonb; 
Still  in  the  bower 

Despair  sat  in  gloom  ; 
Sat,  ever  watching. 

Now  Love  was  laid  low, 
Guarding  the  bower 

From  Hope,  his  dread  foe. 

But,  ere  the  monow, 

Hope  came  on  the  wing 
Angels  had  lent  her, 

In  triumph  to  bring 
Peaoo  to  the  bower 

That  once  was  so  fair, 
Grief's  tears  to  dry  up, 

And  banish  Despair. 

Bright  was  the  halo 

Surrounding  Hope's  brow, 
White  was  her  raiment, 

And  purer  than  snow ; 
And  as  she  entered 

The  bower  so  fair. 
Her  brightness  melted 

The  form  of  Despair. 

Grief  wept  no  longer. 

And  slowly  withdrew, 
While  to  the  rescue 

Of  Love,  Hope  now  flew ; 
Him  to  his  bower 

She  then  did  restore. 
Bade  him  to  live  tliere. 

And  reign  evermore. 

Then,  as  a  guardian 

To  watch  o'er  his  rest, 
Hope  placed  her  sister. 

Sweet  Faith,  ever  blest 
She  ever  fitithful, 

Still  guardelh  the  door  ; 
Love  reigns  in  triumph, 

And  shall  evermore! 
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THE    TEST    OF   BLOOD. 


"  Tbou  tliaU  do  do  morder.** 


"  You  won't  dance  with  me,  Kathleen  7  " 

"NoLuke,  I  wiUnot" 

"For  what  reaaon?" 

"I  don't  chooae  it.  Besides  Fm  engaged  to 
Mark  Dermot." 

The  above,  very  slight  conversation  in  itself,  was 
to  the  individuals,  full  of  the  greatest  import.  To 
explain  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  Parthian 
^ance  at  onr  subject.  Kathleen  Dwyer  wtis  the 
pretty  spoiled  village  pet,  with  quite  sufficient  vanity 
to  know  that  the  preference  was  deserved.  Every 
young  man  in  the  place  was  anxious  to  pay  court 
to  her,  and  sooth  to  say,  ahe  impartially  dispensed 
her  smiles  to  all,  reserving,  it  must  be  admitted, 
her  more  serious  thoughts  for  one  alone.  That  one 
was  Luke  Bryant,  and  as  he  really  loved  her,  the 
flightiness  of  her  conduct  and  her  interminable 
ffirtations  gave  him  very  great  uneasineas.  Often 
and  often  would  he  reason  virlth  her,  imploring  her 
to  dismiss  the  crowd  of  purposeless  suitors  that 
ever  fluttered  round,  and  select  one,  even  though 
that  selection  would  doom  him  to  misery. 

" No,  no! "  the  little  madcap  would  say,  vdth  a 
bright  smile,  "  I  cannot  give  up  altogether  the 
delight  of  having  so  many  male  slaves  in  my  train ; 
they  are  useful,  and  if  you  don't  Uke  it  you  know 
your  remedy.*' 

"  But  do  you  think  it  is  right,"  he  would  say, 
*'  suppose  there  may  be  some,  even  one  who  loves 
you  truly,  to  lead  him  on  by  the  &lse  light  of  your 
encouraging  smile,  to  perish  at  last  ? "  • 

''Pshaw!"  would  she  answer,  "men  are  not 
made  of  such  perishable  stuff." 

"  Well,  well,  Kathleen,  have  a  care ;  if  any  one 
of  your  numerous  admirers  feel  towards  you  as  T 
do,  to  lose  you  would  be  the  loss  of  every  thing," 

As  may  be  reasonably  supposed  these  conver- 
sations usually  ended  in  a  little  tiff,  when  the 
wild,  good-hearted,  but  giddy-headed  girl  would 
select  some  one  from  her  surrounding  beaux,  to 
play  off  against  Luke ;  generally  pitching  upon 
the  person  most  likely  to  touch  his  feelings  to  the 
very  quick ;  herself,  the  while,  I  must  do  her  the 
justice  to  say,  quite  as  miserable  if  not  more  so 
than  her  victim. 
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And  now  to  return,  let  me  describe  the  indivi- 
dual whom  ahe  has  this  time  chosen  to  inflict  tor- 
ture upon  her  lover,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  he  has  cause  ibr  more  than  discon- 
tent. 

Mark  Dermot,  or  as  he  was  most  generally  de- 
nominated, Black  Mark,  was  one  of  those  persons 
we  sometimes  meet  with  in  the  world,  on  whom 
prepossessing  appearance  and  great  natural  ability 
are  bestowed,  only  to  be  put  to  the  basest  possible 
uses.  Character  he  had  none,  except  of  the  very 
worst  kind ;  his  ostensible  pursuit  was  smuggling, 
but  crimes  of  the  darkest  nature  were  freely  whis- 
pered about  him,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  his 
dashing  dare-devil  nature  and  indomitable  impu- 
dence, enabled  him  to  show  himself  in  places 
vdiere,  although  his  evil  reputation  was  v^ell 
known,  he  was  tolerated  either  fivm  eupineness, 
or  more  likely  from  the  fear  of  his  enmity.        Cr 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  that  as  Luke 
stood  by  and  saw  this  ruffian  carry  off  his  soul's 
beloved,  his  very  heart  should  quake  from  appre- 
hension. He  was  unaware  until  this  moment  that 
she  ever  knew  him,  and  hiB  feelings,  as  ever  and 
anon  Mark  would  seem  to  whisper  something  in 
Kathleen's  ear,  to  which  she  would  seem  to  smile 
an  approval,  can  only  be  imagined  biapich  of  my 
readers,  if  any  there  be,  who  have  a^n  another 
feeding  upon  smiles  which  they  would  fain  mono- 
polize. ^ 

Jealousy  of  the  most  painful  nature  took  posses- 
sion of  Luke ;  he  had  oflen  experienced  sensations  of 
aimoyance  before,  but  never  to  this  extent.  Her 
fame — her  character — ^were  compromised;  for  he 
knew  Black  Mark  to  be  the  very  worst  description 
of  man  for  a  woman  to  come  in  contact  with  at  all, 
caring  nothing  for  the  ties  of  momlity  or  for  the 
world's  opinion — ^reckless,  bad-hearted,  and  more- 
over uncomfortably  handsome  in  the  eyes  of  a 
lover. 

The  dance  now  over,  Luke  imagined  that  she 
would  give  up  her  partner  and  join  him ;  but  no, 
the  silly  girl  seemed  proud  of  her  conquest,  and  to 
take  a  sort  of  mad  delight  in  wounding  Luke's 
feelings  to  the  uttermost.  She  approached  the  spot 
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where  Lake  with  folded  arms  was  standing,  and 
leaning  fiuniliarly  upon  the  arm  of  Mark,  said 
laughingly : — 

•«  Why  don't  you  dance,  Luke  1  Come,  Pll 
find  a  partner  for  you." 

Galled  to  the  very  quick,  Luke  answered  with 
asperity — "Thank  you,  Miss  Dwyer,  you  have 
foond  one  for  youiwlf,  and" — ^looking  at  Black 
Mark,  as  a  jealous  lover  only  can  look — "  You'll 
pardon  me,  but  I  don't  like  the  sample." 

Mark  regarded  him  with  a  scowl  of  the  deepest 
malignily,  while  Kathleen,  the  real  feelings  of  her 
heart  kept  down  by  coquetry,  exclaimed  with 
a  lani^: — 

"  Don't  mind  him,  Maik,  he's  only  jealous,  poor 
fellow.     Come  will  you  not  dance  again  ?  " 

''Aye,  and  again,  and  for  ever,"  impetuously 
replied  Maik,  "  Come." 

And  as  they  went  to  rejoin  the  dancers,  Kathleen 
caught  the  expression  of  Luke!s  features,  and  there 
saw  80  much  misery  depicted,  that  she  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  recalled  her  words.  She 
yearned  to  implore  his  forgiveness,  but  her  insati- 
able appetite  for  admiration  restrained  her.  "  Ne- 
ver mind,"  thought  die,  "  when  the  dance  is  over, 
I  can  easly  make  it  up  with  him,"  and  away  die 
went,  thinking  no  more  about  it 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dance,  her  better  feel- 
ings all  predominating,  she  quitted  Mark  and  rush- 
ed over  to  the  place  where  Luke  had  been  standing, 
but  he  was  gone ;  with  that  unfeeling  speech 
Upkling  in  his  heart,  he  had  left.  It  was  now  her 
Ml  to  be  miserable ;  not  all  the  soft  speeches 
that  were  poured  into  her  ear  had  power  to  con- 
sole her,  but  her  annojranoe  was  at  its  height 
when  Black  Mark,  presuming  upon  the  encourage- 
ment which  she  had  given  him,  seated  himself  be- 
side her  and  in  ardent  language  declared  himself 
her  passionate  lover.  Poor  unthinking  Kathleen, 
she  had  evoked  a  spirit  which  she  had  not  power  to 
qncU.        .^ 

It  was  more  than  a  week  after,  before  Luke 
could  bring  himself  to  venture  near  Kathleen ;  but 
filling  that  each  succeeding  day  only  made  him 
stJiT  more  wretched,  he  determined  to  know  his 
fete  at  onoe,  and  with  a  sorely  palpitating  heart  he 
neared  her  abode,  lifted  the  latch  and  entered ;  the 
first  flight  that  met  his  eyes,  was  Mark  and  Kath- 
leen, sitting  near  to  each  other,  the  deep  blush  that 
crimsoDed  her  to  the  very  throat,  evinced  to  Luke 
the  interesting  nature  of  their  conversation.  She 
conld  not  speak,  neither  could  he,  but  giving  her 
one  look  which  sank  into  her  very  brain,  he  left 
the  place ;  in  vain  she  called  after  him,  he  turned 
Vut  onoe— a  deep  curse  was  on  his  lips  but  his 
noble  heart  refused  to  sanction  it.  '*  Farewell,  be- 
loved Kathleen,"  he  cried,  while  bitter  tears  flow- 
ed fest  as  he  spoke,  **  May  the  good  God  protect 
you  now,  for  you  will  need  it."    And  Luke  rapidly 


strode  towards  the  village,  inly  determining  to  go 
to  sea  on  the  morrow,  and  never  look  upon  her  or 
his  loved  home  again. 

MeanwbUe  Kathleen,  apprehensive  that  he  would 
do  something  desperate,  implored  Mark  to  follow 
and  bring  him  back.  With  a  contemptuous  sneer, 
he  answered,  "  Do  you  think  I'm  a  fool?  No,  no ! 
Kathleen,  you've  gone  too  fer  with  me  to  retract 
now.  The  world  sees  and  knows  our  intimacy ; 
the  only  barrier  to  our  happiness  was  your  foolish 
lover,  Luke — he  has  taken  the  sulks,  and  gone 
away^-our  road  is  now  clear.  I  love  you  better 
than  a  hundred  such  milk-sops  as  he  could,  so 
come — say  the  word ! " 

"That  word,"  replied  Kathleen  firmly,  "shall 
never  be  said  by  me." 

"  Have  a  care,  girl !  fiercely  retorted  Mark,  "  Pm 
not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with ;  you  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  you  liked  me,  and  you  thall  redeem 
the  pledge  your  eyes  at  least  have  given." 

"  Never !  Mark  Dermot,  Never ! "  exclaimed 
Kathleen,  rising  fix>m  her  seat ;  but  with  a  fierce 
gesture,  and  a  determined  fire  in  his  eye,  Mark 
forced  her  down  again,  saying  in  a  clear  but  ter- 
ribly earnest  manner:  "  Kathleen,  ftom  my  youth 
up,  I  never  allowed  the  slightest  wish  of  my  soul 
to  be  thwarted ;  think  you  that  I  shall  submit  to  be 
led  or  driven,  coaxed  near  or  sent  adrift,  at  the  ca- 
price of  any  living  thing? — no !  if  you  can't  be 
mine  from  love,  you  ahall  fix>m  fear ;  for"  ratifying 
his  threat  by  a  fearful  oath,  ''no  obstacle  shall 
exist  between  me  and  my  desire." 

"What  mean  you,  Mark  Dermot?"  cried  the 
terrified  girl. 

'*  No  matter,"  he  replied,  "  the  choice  rests  with 
you.  You  cannot  deny  that  your  manner  war- 
ranted me  in  soliciting  your  hand.  Remember 
love  and  hate  dwell  very  near  each  other — the 
same  heart  contains  them  both.  Be  mine,  and 
every  wish  of  your  soul  shall  be  anticipated — 
refuse  me,  and  tremble  at  the  consequences." 

"Heaven  forgive,  and  help  me,"  inly  prayed 
Kathleen,  as  the  result  of  her  weak  conduct  now 
made  itself  so  awfully  apparent.  Thinking  to  en- 
list some  good  feeling  ftom  Mark's  generosity,  she 
frankly  acknowledged  to  him  that  her  afifections 
were  entirely  bestowed  upon  the  absent  Luke. 

She  knew  not  the  demon-heart  in  which  she  had 
trusted  ;  instead  of  inclining  him  to  mercy,  her 
words  only  inflamed  him  into  ten-fold  rage. 

"  Vile  woman ! "  he  exclaimed,  starting  to  his 
feet  "  Have  you  then  been  making  a  scoff  and 
jest — a  play-thing  and  a  tool  of  me  ?  Better  for 
you  had  you  raised  a  fiend  than  tampered  with  me 
thus.  How  know  I  that  you  do  not  lie,  even  now, 
woman-devil.  One  word  for  all  I — by  your  eternal 
hope,  who  is  it  that  you  do  love?" 

"  On  my  knees — ^Luke  Bryant,"  fervently  said 
Kathleen." 
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"  Then  wo  to  ye  both !"  cried  Mark,  casting  her 
rndely  from  him  and*  with  a  look  of  intense  hate, 
lushing  from  the  cottage. 

There  was  a  perfect  tempest  of  rage  in  Mark's 
breast,  as  he  quitted  Kathleen ;  plans  of  revenge, 
deadly  and  horrible,  suggested  themselves  to  him, 
and  he  nuned  the  devilish  feeling  within  his  heart 
until  every  humanising  thought  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  anticipation  of  a  sweeping  revenge.  On 
reaching  the  village,  his  first  care  was  to  find  Luke ; 
upon  seeing  him,  he  started  as  though  a  serpent 
stood  in  his  path. 

"  Keep  away  from  me,  MarkDermot,*'  he  stern- 
ly exclaimed.  **  If  you  are  come  to  triumph  in  your 
Sttooess,  be  careful,  ibr  there  may  be  danger  in  it" 

"  Luke,"  replied  the  other  in  a  sad  tone,  "  we 
are  rivals  no  longar.  Nay  listen,  I  bring  you  good 
news,  there  are  not  many  who  would  have  done 
this ;  but  what  care  I  now-^the  fiict  is,  like  a  wn- 
sible  man,  I  am  come  to  proclaim  my  own  fiulure. 
Kathleen  has  refiised  me." 

<'Shehas7» 

"As  true  as  I'm  alive  —  rejected  me  for  you, 
Luke.  Nay,  as  good  as  told  me  that  she  merely 
flirted  with  me  to  fix  your  chains  the  tighter.  Cun- 
ning little  devil— eh,  Luke?  Come,  you'll  shake 
hands  with  me  now,  I  know." 

'*  If  I  could  believe  you,  Mark,"  said  Luke,  the 
joy  dancing  in  his  very  eyes. 

*^l  tell  you  she  acknowledged  to  me  that  she 
never  could  love  any  one  but  you.  Now  am  I  not 
a  generous  rival,  to  carry  his  mistress's  love  to 
anothei?  She  requested  me  to  ask  you  to  call  in 
the  morning,  if  you  would  have  conclusive  proof 
of  her  sincerity,  and  you  would  then  find  that  the 
could  never  use  you  $o  again."  But  now  'tis  get- 
ting late,  and  as  I  have  delivered  my  message,  I 
diall  leave  you  to  dream  of  Kathleen  and  happiness. 
Grood  night — be  sure  and  see  her  in  the  morning." 
and  they  parted. 

Soon  afterwards  Luke  misBcd  his  clssp  knife 
with  which  he  had  been  eating  his  supper,  but 
after  a  slight  search,  thought  no  more  of  the  matter, 
his  very  soul  glowing  with  renewed  delight  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  his  loved  one  on  the  morrow — 
that  their  differences  should  be  made  up,  and  all 
again  be  sunshine. 

About  an  hour  after,  as  he  was  preparing  to  re- 
tire for  the  night,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
he  would  like  to  take  a  walk  towards  Kathleen's 
cottage — ^perchance  he  should  see  her  shadow  on 
the  curtain — he  might  hear  her  sweet  voice — ^no 
matter,  to  gaxe  upon  the  home  that  contained  her 
would  at  least  be  something ;  so  off  he  started  in 
that  direction,  a  happy  feeling  pervading  his  every 
sense.  Arrived  within  sight  of  her  abode,  he  fan- 
cied he  heard  a  atifled  groan,  but  his  thoughts 
steeped  in  joy  dwelt  not  on  it.  In  a  moment  after 
a  distinct  and  fearful  scream,  as  of  one  in  agony, 


burst  on  the  stillness  of  the  night  It  came  from  the 
direction  of  Kathleen's  cottage.  Inspired  with  a 
horrible  fear,  he  ran  wildly  forward — another,  and 
another  terrible  scream  followed  ;  there  was  now 
no  longer  doubt — ^it  was  the  voice  of  his  Kathleen. 
With  mad  desperation,  he  reached  the  place  just  in 
time  to  see  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  in  the  doubt- 
ful light  he  could  not  recognize,  rush  from  the  door 
and  disappear  in  darkness.  In  breathless  horror 
Luke  entered.  Great  Heaven!  what  a  sight  met 
his  eyes.  His  beloved  Kathleen  lay  on  the  blood- 
dabbled  floor,  in  the  last  agony  of  departing  nature, 
(ler  beating  heart  pierced  with  many  wounds; 
she  saw  and  evidently  recognized  Luke,  for  'mid 
the  desperate  throes  of  ebbing  life,  she  clutched  his 
hand  in  hers,  essaying  but  in  vain  to  articulate — 
she  could  but  smile  ;  her  eye  glazed  over — ^her  hand 
relaxed  its  grasp— and  with  her  gentle  head  rest- 
ing on  his  breast,  her  spirit  passed  awsy. 

All  this  was  so  sudden  and  fearfully  unexpected 
to  Luke,  that  he  scarcely  knew  'twas  reality,  until 
several  of  the  surrounding  neighbors,  who  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  outcry,  came  hastily  in. 

'*  See ! "  cried  one,  "  'Tis  as  I  thought ;  murder 
has  been  done." 

"  And  here  is  the  fatal  instrument  with  which  it 
has  been  effected,**  said  another,  as  he  picked  up 
a  gory  knife  firom  the  floor.  It  caught  the  eye  of 
Luke.  "That  knife  is  mine,"  said  he,  in  the 
measured  tone  of  one  stricken  down  by  terrible 
calamity. 

"  Yours?"  they  all  exclaimed  at  once.  "Then 
you  have  murdered  her  1 "  ^ 

Luke  only  smiled — a  ghastly,  soul-crushed  smile, 
most  awful  to  look  upon :  at  such  a  time,  his  heart 
was  too  full  for  words.  Reason,  which  had  been 
dethroned  by  this  unexpected  blow,  had  scarcely 
yet  returned  to  its  seat,  for  all  unconsciously  he  still 
held  the  lifeless  form  tightly  clasped  in  his  arms, 
gazing  with  a  sort  of  stoney  expression  upon  the 
fiice  of  her  who  had  been  to  him  the  world. 

It  was  not  until  they  approached  to  Aec  him  for 
killing  her,  that  he  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  aware 
of  his  position. 

"  What  would  you  do,  friends? "  said  he  moitfn- 
fiilly,  as  they  endeavored  to  force  him  away. 
«  Would  you  deny  me  the  sad  comfort  of  dying 
in  her  presence  ?  " 

**Have  you  not  murdered  her,  wretch?  "  cried 
one  of  the  by-standers. 

"What! — murder  Aer — God  in  heaven  for- 
bid," he  exclaimed. 

'*  Is  not  this  your  knife  ?  " 

"It  is!" 

'*  And  how  came  it  here — ^if  not  used  by  yoo-^ 
in  this  unknown  manner  ?  " 

"  It  was  stolen  from  me  by  that  arch  demon 
Mark  Dermot,"  said  Luke,  shuddering  to  the  veiy 
heart  as  he  mentioned  that  name. 
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'*  That  has  got  to  be  proved,"  cried  one  of  the 
crowd,  who  happened  to  be  a  friend  of  Mark's, 
•*  We  can't  take  your  bare  word  for  it  Let  him  be 
secured." 

But  Luke  needed  no  securing.  Listlessly  he  suf- 
fered them  to  pinion  his  arms ;  and  in  the  same 
room  with  the  precious  casket  which  once  con* 
tained  his  heart's  treasure,  he  abided  the  remain* 
derof  the  night,  in  a  state  of  mental  torture  utterly 
incapable  of  being  rendered  into  words. 

The  morning  after  this  awful  occurrence,  a 
coroner's  jury  was  summoned,  and  the  identity  of 
the  knife  having  been  proved,  added  to  his  own 
admission,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  had  a  quarrel 
with  her  the  day  before  being  testified  to,  every 
circumstance  tended  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  him  ;  a 
verdict  was  delivered  accordingly,  and  Luke  Bry- 
ant stood  charged  with  the  murder  of  one  for 
whom  he  would  willingly  have  shed  his  last  drop 
of  blood. 

With  a  degree  of  effrontery  consonant  with  his 
general  character.  Black  Mark  mads  his  appear- 
ance amongst  the  spectators  who  attended  the 
inquiry,  and  was  loudest  in  denunciation  against 
the  supposed  criminal.  It  only  remained  now  for 
the  accused,  who  had  been  removed  during  the 
inquest,  to  be  brought  into  the  chamber  of  death, 
previously  to  the  warrant  being  drawn  out  for  his 
final  conunittal,  to  be  tried  at  the  ensuing  quarter 
sessions.  He  was  conducted  into  the  room ;  with 
a  listless,  apathetic  gaze  he  looked  around  him 
him  mechanically,  for  he  cared  not  now  what  fate 
4lght  do  to  him,  when  suddenly  his  eyes  rested 
on  Mark  Dermott  The  consciousnesB  of  every 
thing  that  had  taken  place,  seemed  all  to  flash 
through  his  brain  at  once. 

"Murderer!"  he  cried,  "Can  it  be  that  Hea- 
ven's lightning  slumbers!  Friends! — behold  that 
fiend  ;  who,  not  content  with  the  life's  blood  of  one 
victim,  now  comes  to  triumph  in  a  double  mur- 
der ! " 

"What  means  the  fool?"  contemptuously  ex- 
claimed Mark.  "  Does  he  suppose  that  reasoning 
men  will  credit  his  ravings,  or  help  him  to  shift  his 
load  of  crime  upon  another's  shoulders?  " 

"  As  I  am  a  living  man — as  there  is  a  just  God 
who  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  there  stands 
the  murderer,  Mark  Dermot ! "  solemnly  replied 
Luke.  "  It  is  not  for  myself  I  care,  for  Heaven 
knows  that  I  would  rather  die  than  bear  about 
this  load  of  misery  ;  but  that  he  should  brave  the 
angels  with  a  shameless  brow,  he  whose  hands  are 
crimsoned  with  her  precious  blood — it  is  too  much ! 
— too  much ! " 

*'  Then  Luke  Bryant,"  said  the  coroner,  "  you 
deny  having  committed  this  crime  ?  " 

"  On  my  knees— before  the  throne  of  mercy — 
Ido!" 

**  I  trust  then  that  yon  may  cause  a  jury  of  your 
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countrjrmen  to  believe  so ;  but  for  me,  I  have  only 
one  duty  to  perform,  and  circumstances  clearly 
bear  me  out  in  my  assumption.  I  must  send  you 
to  trial ! " 

"  At  this  juncture,  one  of  the  jurymen  who 
thought  he  could  perceive  a  meaning  in  Mark's 
peculiar,  ill-concealed  glance  of  savage  delight, 
begged  to  be  heard:  keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed 
on  Mark's  face,  he  said  with  solemnity:— 

"  When  the  judgment  of  man  is  in  perplexity 
as  to  the  author  of  crimes  like  these,  the  aid  of 
Heaven  may  well  be  solicited,  that  it  might  be 
mercifully  pleased  to  give  some  indication  by 
which  the  innocent  might  be  prevented  fix>m  suffer- 
ing for  the  guilty.  We  have  an  old  tradition  here, 
that  if  a  murderer  lays  his  right  hand  upon  the 
breast  of  his  victim,  swearing  upon  the  Holy  Gos- 
pel that  he  had  no  act  or  part  in  the  deed,  speak- 
ing truly,  no  results  will  follow  ;  but  if  he  swears 
fiilsely,  the  dead  itself  will  testify  against  him ;  lor 
the  closed  wounds  will  re-open  their  bloody 
mouths,  and  to  the  confusion  of  the  guilty  one 
the  stream  of  life  will  flow  once  more  for  a  short 
space!  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  is  a  case  in 
which  The  Te9t  of  Blood  might  be  applied  not 
vainly. 

"  Willingly !— most  willingly  will  I  abide  the 
test,"  exclaimed  Luke. 

"  And  you?"  said  the  juror,  with  a  penetrating 
glance  at  Mark. 

"I!"  said  the  latter,  with  an  attempt  at  reck- 
lessness, *<  What  is  it  to  me? — ^wby  should  I  be 
subject  to  such  mummery — ^who  accuses  me?" 

« I  do ! "  thundered  Luke,  "  and  I  now  insist 
upon  his  going  through  the  trial — ^myself  will  point 
'out  the  wsy."    So  saying,  he  approached  the  life- 
less body,  and  sinking  on  his  knees,  laid  his  right 
reverently  on  the  heart,  saying — 

"  My  blessed  angel !  if  thy  spirit  lingers  near, 
thou  knowest  that  this  hand  would  rather  let  my 
life  blood  forth,  than  o£fer  thee  the  shadow  of 
an  injury!" 

They  waited  an  instant — all  was  quiet ;  mean- 
time, Mark,  persuading  Myself  that  it  was  but  a 
form,  and  yet  trembling  to  the  very  core,  advanced. 
All  eyes  were  upon  him ;  he  paused — cast  a  glance 
around,  and  grinding  his  teeth  savagely,  cried  out: 

"  Why  do  you  all  fix  your  gaze  on  me?  Fm 
not  afraid  to  do  this  piece  of  folly  "  He  advanced 
another  step — again  he  hesitated ;  heartless — bru- 
tal— though  he  was,  the  spell  of  a  mighty  dread 
was  in  his  souL  His  face  grew  livid ;  the  blood  ^ 
started  from  his  lips;  large  round  drops  burst  from 
his  forehead  and  rolled  down  his  ashy  cheeks. 
At  last,  with  a  tremendous  effort,  he  knelt,  and 
attempted  to  stretch  forth  his  hand — it  seemed 
glued  to  his  side.  Starting  to  his  feet  again,  he 
cried  fiercely : — 

"  I  will  not  do  it— why  should  I  ?  " 
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**Yoa  cannot '.'^yoo  dare  not!"  aolemnljr  eja- 
culated Luke.  "  If  yoo  are  guUtlesB,  why  should 
you  fear  ? " 

**  Fear  I "  acreamed  the  other,  *'  I  fear  neither 
man  nor  devil— dead  nor  living/'  aoddenly  placing 
hifl  hand  upon  the  breast  of  the  dead ! 

"See— see!"  cried  Luke,  wUdly,  "The  blood 
mounts  up ! — it  overflows ! 

**  It's  a  lie !  "  madly  exclaimed  Mark. 

But  it  was  no  lie ;  the  ruddy  stream  welled 
upward  through  those  gaping  mouths,  and  flowed 
once  more  adown  her  snowy  breast,  a  murmur  ol 
awe  and  surprise  breaking  from  the  assembled 
group; — ^whilst  shivering  to  the  very  heart,  the 
terrors  of  discovered  guilt  and  despair  seized  upon 
Mark. 

*'  Curse  ye  all ! "  he  roared.  **  You  would  juggle 
my  life  away ;  but  yon  shall  6nd  I  ahall  not  part 
with  it  BO  readily."  Hastily  drawing  a  pistol,  it 
was  instantly  wrested  from  him.  Several  of  the 
by-standers  flung  themselves  upon  kim ;  but  the 
desperate  resistance  which  he  made,  added  to  the 
frightfal  internal  agony  which  he  had  just  endured, 
caused  him  to  break  a  blood  vessel ;  and  in  raving 
delirium,  the  hardened  sinner's  soul  wended  to  its 
last  accoant  in  the  presence  of  those  whom,  in  his 
reckless  villainy,  he  had  expected  to  destroy. 

Wonder  succeeded  wonder;  and  the  mystery 
was  soon  discovered  to  be  no  mystery  at  all,  but 
the  natural  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence 
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to  confound  the  guilty.  As  rekipsing  into  his  for- 
mer listlessness,  Luke  was  intently  gazing  on  the 
body  of  his  beloved,  suddenly  his  heart  gave  one 
tremendous  throb. 

"  Hush  I  "  he  exclaimed,  with  anxious,  trembling 
voice,  "  For  Heaven's  love,  be  silent  for  an  instant ! 

I  thought  I  heard  a  sound  like Ha  .*  there  it  is 

again*-a  gasp— «  gentle  sob,  and  scarcely  audible, 
but  distinct  as  thunder  within  my  soul — there's 
warmth  about  her  breast — ^her  eyelids  tremble. 
The  God  of  Mercy  be  thanked! — she  lives— «he 
lives ! "  and  Luke  sunk  upon  his  knees ;  a  copious 
flood  of  tears,  the  first  he  had  ever  shed,  relieved 
his  overcharged  feelings. 

It  was  true,  she  did  live  ;  from  loss  of  blood  only 
had  ahe  fainted,  and  the  excessive  weakness  had 
thus  far  prolonged  the  insensibility ;  none  of  the 
stabs  had  reached  a  vital  part,  and  it  was  the  first 
effort  of  nature  to  resume  its  suspended  fimctions 
which  had  caused  the  blood  once  more  to  circulate, 
just  at  the  instant  which  so  signally  established 
the  guilt  of  the  intended  murderer. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  that  Mark  Der- 
mott's  previous  bad  character  prevented  much 
sympathy  being  felt  for  a  fate  so  well  deserved.  In 
process  of  time  Luke's  devoted  love  was  well  re- 
warded. Kathleen  recovered  from  the  eflccts  oi 
her  wounds — ^gave  him  her  hand,  and  profiting  by 
the  terrible  lesson  which  she  had  received,  made 
an  estimable,  virtuous  and  affectionate  wife. 


GOOD    BYE. 


BY     M.    C.    BILL 
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My  bark  b  all  leady, 

The  broeM  bloweth  ttaady, 

To  waft  m^way, 

And  yet  1  delay, 
*TiIl  I  write  on  the  Jnnermoit  loavei  of  my  heart, 
The  oaines  of  ibo«o  dear  onee  from  whom  I  now  part. 

Sheet  home  and  belay ! 

Heave  anchor !  away  ! 

Ease  off  the  main  aheet, 

With  a  turn  roand  the  cleet ! 
For  Tm  off  on  the  wingi  of  the  north  wevtern  blast, 
Whflo  my  colors  are  wavinf  "goodbye  '*  from  the  mast. 

Top  gallants,  oway  1 
Spread  canvass  to  day! 
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And  weMl  shont  a  "  good  bye  ** 

With  a  watery  eye ; 
And  those  tears  of  regret,  O  weMI  dash  them  awey, 
To  the  winds  and  the  waves  and  the  beautiful  spray. 
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Pnlaski !  •  **  good  bye,' 

Thy  river,  thy  sky. 

Rave  wooed  me  to  stay, 

Yet  I  cannot  deley ; 
For  Fm  off  on  the  wings  of  the  north-wostem  blast, 
And  my  colors  are  streaming  '*  good  bye  **  from  the  mast, 
"  Good  bye !  Good  bye!  '*  ftom  the  mast. 


^      *  A  village  in  Oswego  county  N.  Y. 
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THE    KLABOTERMANN 


BT     XK8.     B.     F.     BLLBTT. 


<!  In  the  Seamen's  TnuUtions  collected  by  H.  Schmkit, 
the  Xjcgend  ol  the  Klabotermann,  "  Kiabaather* 
mann/'  as  he  calls  it,  is  said  not  to  be  correct- 
ly given.  The  following  is  the  tradition  as  it  is 
cmrent  on  the  northern  coast,  and  particularly  in 
the  small  ialands  in  the  German  Ocean. 


A  long  time  ago  there  Uyed,on  the  rocky  island 
of  Helgoland,  a  poor  widow  whose  hosband,  like 
most  of  the  islanders,  had  been  a  bold  and  able 
sailor.  He  was  boatswain  on  board  his  ship.  She 
was  lost  in  a  violent  storm,  and  the  boatswain, 
with  many  others,  along  with  her. 

The  widow,  whose  name  was  Margaret,  moam^ 
ed  day  and  night  for  his  death ;  and  wept  so  much 
that  she  lost  her  sight  entirely.  Now  seemed  her 
cop  of  misery  to  be  foil,  for  poverty  was  added  to 
her  other  sufferings.  Her  only  possession  was  a 
very  small  house,  and  a  son  fourteen  years  of  age, 
whose  name  was  Peter.  Peter  was  her  only  con- 
solation in  the  midst  of  hardships.  He  was  a  lad 
o^zcellent  heart,  and  had  the  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes.  His  filial  devotion  was  most  exemplary ; 
for  not  only  did  he  forgo  the  delight  of  a  seaman's 
finee  life,  to  stay  at  home  with  his  blind  mother,  but 
he  was  never  weary  of  working  for  her,  and  scorn- 
ed not  the  lowest  employments  nor  the  poorest 
wages,  so  that  she  might  Uve  comfortably  and  not 
want  for  any  thing.  Nevertheless,  all  his  toil  avail- 
ed not  to  keep  them  from  penury :  he  was  forced 
to  borrow  upon  the  security  of  his  house.  Thus  he 
performed  the  duties  of  an  affectionate  son  for  four 
years,  often  denying  himself  meals  that  his  mother 
might  have  abundance  ;  though  he  never  allowed 
her  to  suspect  that  he  wanted  food. 

At  length  it  pleased  Providence  to  release  the 
poor  woman  from  the  wants  and  pains  of  this  lite. 
Before  her  death,  she  gave  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
having  given  her  so  good  a  son ;  blessed  him,  and 
commended  him  to  Divine  protection  throughout 
his  future  life.  Peter  wept,  and  thought  if  his  dear 
parent  were  only  spared  to  him,  he  would  be  con- 
tent to  labor  on  land  all  his  days  ;  to  weave  nets, 
or  do  any  thing  else  that  other  young  men  would 
be  ashamed  to  do,  for  her  sake.  When  she  was 
dead,  he  wept  a  long  while  ;  then  covered  her  face 
reverentially,  and  went  out  to  make  suitable  ar- 
rangements for  her  decent  interment.    For  this 


purpose,  he  devoted  the  last  few  shillings  he  pos- 
sessed. He  first  engaged  the  services  of  a  priest, 
then  of  the  undertaker  and  sexton,  and  invited 
some  old  friends  of  his  fether  to  be  present  at  the 
solemnity,  and  assist  him  in  paying  the  last  tokens 
of  respect  to  the  beloved  corpse.  When  he  return- 
ed home,  he  found  the  female  mourners  already  as- 
sembled. They  drank  coffee,  and  wailed,  as  was 
the  custom  for  the  dead. 

After  the  burial  the  pall-bearers,  and  those  who 
asBisted,  returned  to  the  house  with  Peter,  where 
they  were  treated  to  the  customary  foneral  feast  of 
sweet  buna,  cofiee,  beer  and  tobacco.  At  evening 
all  departed,  well  satisfied  with  the  refi'eshment. 
Peter  remained  alone,  and  asked  himself  what  he 
was  next  to  do. 

The  bailiff  soon  relieved  the  poor  youth  firom  the 
trouble  of  determining  his  own  course.  He  sent 
for  him  and  showed  him  a  paper,  on  which  were 
the  names  of  those  to  whom  Peter  stood  indebted, 
with  the  amount  of  debts.  When  the  bailiff  asked 
him  if  he  meant  to  pay,  the  lad  could  only  look  dis- 
tressed, and  rei^y — "  Heaven  knows  I  would  glad- 
ly pay  all  my  debts,  but  I  cannot  now." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  bailiff,  "  I  must  make  a 
register,  for  which  you  are  to  pay  me  two  marks, 
and  the  clerk  fourteen  shillings,  according  to  law." 

**  I  cannot,"  answered  Peter ;  *'  I  have  not  a 
half-penny  in  the  world." 

"  Then,"  said  the  baiUff,  "  I  must  distrain ; 
for  the  costs  of  judgment  must  be  paid.  Your 
house  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  biddef*,  and  the 
money  will  go  to  satisfy  your  creditors,  and  defiray 
expenses  so  for  as  they  or  the  law  have  claim  up- 
on you." 

"  I  know  well,"  replied  the  youth, "  that  there 
will  be  nothing  left." 

And  so  it  turned  out;  for  there  was  hardly 
enough  to  satisfy  the  law's  demands.  The  bailiff, 
however,  was  merciful  and  gave  Peter  liberty  to 
go  where  he  pleased. 

He  went  at  once  to  the  harbor,  where  an  English 
merchantman  lay  at  anchor — ^a  stately  and  beauti- 
ful ship.  He  inquired  for  the  captain,  and  asked  if 
he  wanted  an  active  sailor.  The  captain  was 
pleased  with  his  manners,  made  trial  of  him,  and 
was  so  well  satisfied — for  Peter  had  learned  the 
craft  from  his  father,  and  sometimes  accompanied 
him  to  sea — that  the  bargain  was  soon  concluded 
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Peter  went  on  board  the  merchantman,  and  they 
sailed  in  a  few  daye. 

Their  firat  voyage  was  to  London.  Peter, 
though  he  felt  deep  emotion  at  leaving  his  native 
island,  was  very  happy  at  sea.  How  enchanting 
seemed  the  free  roving  life  of  the  sailor !  When 
the  proud  ship  flew  onward  before  a  brisk  wind, 
ploughing  the  crystal  waves,  and  dashing  the  spray 
high  overhead,  while  the  snn  shone  bright,  and 
joy  was  in  every  heart,  the  sailor  would  not  have 
exchanged  his  life  for  all  the  treasures  on  land.  It 
is  true,  there  were  seasons  of  cloud  and  stonn  and 
terror ;  but  the  ship  was  good  and  stout,  and  her 
crew  brave  ;  and  the  dangers  they  worked  through 
but  enhanced  their  cheerfulness  when  past. 

The  first  voyage  was  very  prosperous,  and  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  a  single  mischance,  the  ship 
entered  the  London  harbor.  While  at  sea  the  cap- 
tain  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  new 
sailor.  He  was  always  cheerful,  and  even  sportive 
with  his  comrades ;  but  still  thoughtful  and  pious, 
and  esteemed  by  the  whole  crew.  Not  one  of 
them  but  would  share  what  he  had  with  him,  for 
the  sailors  knew  him  to  be  poor,  though  he  never 
seemed  to  want  any  thing.  He  was  called  famil- 
iarly "  poor  Peter." 

Their  luck  was  destined  to  be  short-lived.  The 
good  captain  fell  sick,  and  died  in  London.  An- 
other captain  was  appointed  to  the  ship,  who  prov- 
ed a  very  wicked  man.  The  steersman,  who  came 
with  him  was  as  evil-minded  as  himself;  and  the 
sailors,  to  a  man,  refused  to  sail  under  such  com- 
mand. They  left  the  ship,  all  except  Peter,  who 
knew  not  where  else  to  go :  and  who  was  asked  by 
the  new  Qsptain,  with  friendly  words,  to  remain  in 
his  service.  Bad  as  he  was,  he  had  his  reasons  for 
wishing  to  have  one  honest  and  pious  seaman  on 
board.  The  rest  of  the  crew  were  of  his  own 
stamp. 

Peter's  old  compsnions  shook  their  heads  when 
they  heard  he  was  to  stay,  and  the  ship  was  to 
sail  to  the  African  coast.  "  Poor  Peter ! "  they 
all  said.  Had  they  known  what  a  protector  he 
had  brought  on  board  with  him  from  Helgoland, 
they  would  not  have  thought  him  to  be  pitied. 

This  powerful  protector  was  no  other  than  the 
Klabotermann  of  the  ship,  who  had  given  Peter 
a  token,  on  his  first  coming  on  board,  that  he  was 
kindly  disposed  towards  him  and  would  be  his 
friend.  The  Klabotermann  is  on  shipboard  what 
tbe  goblins  or  fairies  are  who  inhabit  houses,  or 
what  the  trolds  or  dwarfs  are  to  the  woods  and 
mountains,  or  the  gnomes  or  kobolds  to  the  mine& 
It  is  an  innocent  sprite,  that  works  to  keep  good 
order  in  the  ship,  and  never  forsakes  it  till  it  is 
about  to  sink.  A  ship  haunted  by  the  Klaboter- 
mann cannot  be  lost,  so  long  as  he  does  not  leave 
it,  which  he  will  not  do,  unless  the  crew  are  all 


evil  disposed,  or  unless  the  captain  or  some  one  in 
authority  does  something  to  vex  him.  Like  all 
other  goblins,  he  is  at  times  very  capricious  and 
easily  to  he  moved  to  anger.  The  Klabotermann 
never  allows  himaelf  to  he  seen  ao  long  as  he  is 
disposed  to  stay  in  the  ship,  except  sometimes  by 
one  chosen  person.  But  he  can  be  heard  often  at 
work.  At  times  he  moves  the  chests  and  lading, 
when  there  is  danger  from  a  squall  of  wind,  or 
the  sea  runs  high.  He  is  also  busy  on  the  deck 
pumping  out  the  water  that  has  got  into  the  hold ; 
and  if  the  ship  springs  a  leak  that  is  not  observed, 
he  will  keep  up  a  hammering  on  the  place  where 
it  is,  till  the  carpenter  comes  and  mends  the  leak. 
Us  baa  much  to  do  also  in  the  tackling ;  and  ia 
very  angry  if  he  discovers  that  the  sailors  are 
negligent  about  this.  In  such  a  case  he  will 
tangle  the  ropes  and  cords,  and  then  from  the 
masthead  mock  at  the  men  with  malicious  laugh- 
ter and  roguiah  words  or  tunes.  If  at  any  time 
this  sprite  becomes  visible  to  the  whole  crew,  it  is 
a  certain  sign  that  the  ship  is  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. On  this  account  the  superstitions  ssilors 
dread  nothing  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  the 
Klabotermann. 

The  voyage  on  which  Peter  accompanied  the 
new  captain  and  crew  was  not  so  prosperous  aa 
the  first.  The  wind  was  favorable  but  not 
strong;  and  though  the  ship  was  a  first  rate 
sailer,  ahe  made  but  slow  progress.  Peter  now 
observed  with  pain,  how  unprincipled  and  im- 
piooa  a  man  was  the  captain,  and  what  a  diaso- 
lute  set  were  his  comrades.  These  last  took 
pleasure  in  venting  their  spleen  on  the  good  youth, 
and  played  him  all  sorts  of  ill-tricks.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  laid  the  blame  of  every  thing  that 
went  wrong  upon  him,  so  that  the  mate  ordered 
him  more  than  once  a  taste  of  the  rope's  end. 
The  Klabotermann  stood  his  friend,  however,  and 
prevented  him  from  being  hurt  by  the  machina- 
tion of  his  enemies.  He  also  managed  it  so 
that  the  wicked  sailors  were  found  guilty  of  the 
faults  they  had  charged  on  Peter,  and  were  them- 
sel^es  punished  with  the  rope's  end.  Once,  too, 
when  the  mate,  enraged  at  the  lad  for  his  uniform 
piety  and  goodness,  on  some  frivolous  accusation 
ordered  him  to  be  beaten,  the  Klabotermann  sud- 
denly roused  tbe  captain  to  fury,  so  that  he  rushed 
forward,  seized  tbe  rope  and  laid  it  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  mate  himself. 

Thus  they  approached  the  end  of  their  voyage. 
They  were  not  hr  from  the  African  coast  The 
day  had  been  clear,  and  the  wind  &vorable.  On 
a  sudden,  the  ship  stood  still,  as  if  nailed  to  the 
water ;  and  there  was  a  dead  calm.  The  sailors 
were  quite  put  out,  and  looked  at  each  other  and 
at  the  sails  that  hung  loose  from  the  masts,  as  if 
they  knew  not  the  meaning  of  this.  The  captain 
walked  restlessly  about  for  some  time   and  then 
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broke  into  a  furiomi  oath,  as  he  noticed  a  small 
white  cloud  on  the  edge  of.  the  horizon  to  the 
northeast.  It  was  rapidly  rising  and  spreading 
over  the  sky. 

"A  storm!"  mattered  the  crew;  "a  storm 
brewing ! "  It  was  so.  The  cloud  still  rose  and 
spread,  exchanging  its  white  appearance  for  a 
dolly  gloomy  gray. 

In  less  than  two  honis  it  covered  the  top  of  the 
mainmast  The  heavens  were  black,  and  the  sea 
had  that  peculiar  appearance  it  wears  before  a 
storm.  There  was  a  frightfiil  stillness,  only 
broken  by  the  captain's  voice  and  the  shrill  call  of 
the  boatswain. 

The  storm  came  on  with  tremendous  violence. 
There  was  a  keen  flash  of  lightning,  and  then  the 
winds  howled  as  if  let  loose  from  all  their  caves 
and  the  sea  began  to  swell  and  roar,  the  waves 
dashing  with  terrific  fury  upon  the  sides  of  the  ship 
end  sweeping  her  deck. 

It  was  a  feaiiiil  scene.  The  helpless  Vessel 
reeled  and  staggered,  tossed  about  like  a  feather  at 
mercy  of  the  wild  waters.  Now  she  was  carried 
upon  the  summit  of  some  mountain  billow,  now 
hurled  down  again  into  the  black  and  yawning 
abyss.  Her  strained  timbers  creaked  and  groaned 
amidst  the  wild  uproar,  till  it  seemed  that  she  must 
every  moment  be  torn  asunder. 

The  crew  struggled  bravely,  but  in  vain,  against 
the  power  of  the  storm.  Another  flash  of  light- 
ning— it  shattered  the  mainmast,  and  struck  the 
boatswain,  who  fell  lifeless  on  the  deck.  A  giant 
wave  swept  the  pilot  overboard,  and  broke  the 
handle  of  the  helm.  The  captain  ordered  guns  to 
be  fired  as  a  signal  of  distress ;  it  was  done  ;  and 
hope  reanimated  the  crew,  as  they  heard  the  shot 
answered  from  a  distance.  Again  and  again  the 
signal  was  repeated ;  and  at  last  some  of  them 
fancied  they  could  see  a  sail  nearing  them.  It 
approached  swiftly ;  the  outline  of  a  ship  could  be 
distinctly  seen ;  it  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Horror 
of  horrors!  by  the  gleams  of  lightning  the  sailors 
could  see  that  the  deck  of  the  strange  ship  was 
covered  with  skeletons !  These  ran  to  and  fro, 
as  if  busy---6inging,  or  rather  howling  in  chorus 
a  frightful  death  song.  On  the  very  point  of  the 
bowsprit  sat  a  little  old  man  in  sailor's  dress, 
but  all  in  white,  with  a  white,  high  pointed  cap  on 
his  head,  and  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  from 
which  he  shot  out  sparks  as  he  smoked. 

'^Theettrmilkan!"  shouted  the  terrified  crew 
of  the  ship  in  distress,  as  with  one  voice.  At  the 
same  instant  a  broad  glare  streamed  across  the 
sky,  lighting  up  the  wild  waste  of  waters,  and 
they  saw  another  little  man,  similar  in  appearance, 
sitting  on  their  own  bowsprit. 

"  The  Klabotermann  /"  was  the  despairing  cry 
of  the  sailors ;  and  from  the  spectre  ddp  came 


repeated  the  terrific  words  like  a  mocking  echo — 
«  The  carmilhan !    The  Klabotermann ! " 

The  spectr^ship  came  along  side ;  the  Klaboter- 
mann sprang  from  the  bowsprit  of  the  doomed 
vessel  into  the  sea.  At  the  same  instant  there 
waa  a  deafening  crash ;  the  merohantman  went 
to  pieces  and  sank,  and  the  death-ship  glided 
away. 

The  good  Peter  was  not  swallowed  up  with  the 
rest  in  the  deep ;  for  before  the  ship  went  down, 
scaroe  knowing  what  he  did  he  had  leaped  into 
sea  after,  the  Klabotermann.  For  some  time  he 
lost  all  consciousness.  When  at  length  he  came 
to  himself,  he  was  lying  in  the  large  boat  belong- 
ing to  the  merchantman.  Beside  him  was  a  flask 
of  rum,  a  cask  of  water,  two  kegs  of  biscuit  and  a 
large  piece  of  smoked  meat,  all  which  the  goblin 
had  saved  for  him  in  the  boat.  When  Peter  first 
opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  Klabotermann  sitting 
in  the  forward  part  of  the  boat.  The  sprite  nod- 
ded kindly  to  him,  then  vanished,  and  Peter  saw^ 
him  no  more,  though  he  was  continually  aware  of 
his  presence  and  protection. 

For  many  days  the  youth  sailed  over  the  sea  in 
this  open  boat,  without  seeing  ship  or  land.  But 
his  courage  did  not  fail ;  commending  himself  to 
God,  he  worked  all  day  to  navigate  his  little 
vefasel,  and  at  night  lay  down  and  slept  in 
peace. 

At  last,  one  night,  he  was  awakened  by  feeling 
the  boat  strike  against  the  ground.  He  knew  he 
must  have  come  to  land  somewhere ;  but  it  was 
so  dark  he  could  not  see,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
wait  for  daylight.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not 
sleep  for  anxiety. 

Daylight  came ;  the  sun  rose  like  a  ball  of  fire 
from  the  deep,  flinging  a  purple  hue  over  the 
waves.  Peter  uttered  a  heart-felt  thanksgiving, 
and  looked  to  see  where  he  was.  He  started — 
rubbed  his  eyes — ^but  it  was  no  dream.  He  was 
close  to  his  own  dear  native  island,  whither  the 
good  Klabotermann  had  towed  him.  He  brought 
his  boat  to  the  dock,  landed,  and  met  several  of 
his  old  companions.  They  were  astonished  when 
they  heard  his  story,  and  several  said  they  should 
like  to  go  to  sea  with  him.  When  he  went  to  re- 
move his  things  from  the  boat,  he  found  the  other 
keg  filled,  instead  of  biscuits  with  hard  thalers  and 
guineas.  These  also  the  Klabotermann  bad  res- 
cued from  the  ship  for  his  fiotvorite. 

Thus  "Poor  Peter"  became  suddenly  a  rich 
man.  He  purchased  a  ship  for  himself,  in  which 
he  made  many  voyages  between  Helgoland  and 
Hamburg. 

After  several  years  he  married,  and  was  the 
father  of  a  numerous  family.  He  continued  through 
a  useful  and  virtuous  life  to  be  the  favorite  of  the 
good  natured  Klabotermann. 
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GOLDEN    RULES    IN    RHYME. 


FROM   A   MATRON  TO   A   MAIDEN. 


BT    FRAHOBS    S.    OSGOOD. 


<*  While  I  touoh  the  itring, 

Wreathe  my  browi  with  laurel ; 

For  the  aong  I  uof , 
Hu  for  OBoe  a  moral !  **— Mookl 


CooM  liilon,  whOe  in  eareku  rbjao, 

Some  f  olden  rnlei  I  give  yoo, 
That  you  may  hoard  the  woalth  of  Time 

And  Life  may  not  deoeWe  yoo. 

In  childhood's  honra,  whan  in  tho  aon, 

Onr  ipoftiTe  group  aaeembled, 
And  off  onr  frail  pipe*,  oae  by  one, 

The  gttttoring  bubblee  tromblod  ; 

If  mine  with  loTelier  luatre  ihone, 
Or  higher  loared,  what  trouble  I 

My  brother,  leaTing  all  ki»  e«ni, 
Blow  ont  my  beaming  bubble !  * 

And  thna  tlie  world— when  young  romance. 

Her  airy  dreama  ii  weaTing, 
And  hope'i  soft  rainbows  o*er  tliem  danee, 

Aa  radianti  ai  deceiving. 

Thni  will  the  world,  my  child,  destroy. 

With  treachery  more  refined, 
The  soaring  droama  of  Ioto  and  joy, 

The  bubbles  of  the  mind  ! 

Then  yet  in  time  a  lesson  leanii 
From  one  who  learned  too  late, 

That  world,  whose  laugh  ws  laugh  to  acorn. 
Her  fiat— A«r«  is  fate ! 

When  honor,  placed  in  rea«on*8  seakS) 
OaCwasgika  THn  owl'b  opinion, 

All  free  and  foatleas,  trim  your  sails, 
And  steor  for  Heaven's  dominion! 

But  still  in  trifles,  where  no  wrong 

Can  come  of  yielding  to  her, 
Oh !  chord  with  her's  your  careless  song. 

And  of  her  smiles  be  sure ! 

lyhen  love  would  fling  his  flowery  net 

Around  your  joyous  spirit, 
Aslc  not  for  rank,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 

But  yield  to  manly  merit. 

Remember— love  but  seldom  strings 

His  flowers  on  golden  wire, 
Remember— wit  has  wanton  wings, 

Tliat  might  put  out  his  fire. 
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Your  heart  be  lika  a  slalnlesa  glass, 
Where  fleeting,  outward  graces 

But  lend  their  beauty  as  they  pasa, 
And  leave  behind  no  traces ; 

On  which— Iti  subtle  nature's  such, 

The  geaa  of  gtms-sn  glory 
Tho  diamond,  with  ito  lightning  touch, 

Alone  can  write  Ioto's  story. 

As  to  the  moon,  the  ocean*s  tide 

Subjects  its  strength  unruly. 
So  let  a  light  from  Heaven,  love,  guide 

The  tide  of  passion  truly. 

If  sorrow  come — resist  it  not, 

Nor  yet  bow  weakly  to  it ; 
Look  up  to  meet  Uie  Heaven-sent  storm ; 

But  aee  the  rainbow  thro*  it ! 

And  let  not  pleasure's  reckless  liands 
Too  often  shake  time's  glass,  love, 

At  best,  the  few  and  prieeleas  sands 
Too  surely,  swiftly  pass,  iovo  ! 

And  seek  not  bliss  on  airy  heights. 
Where  dicay  power  doth  rally ! 

The  "  fragrant  little  heart's  ease  "  lights 
The  lowliest,  humblest  Talley. 

The  gem,  that  clasps  a  royal  robe, 
The  worldling's  eye  may  dazzle. 

But  love— will  light  bis  glow  worm  lamp. 
In  cot,  as  well  as  castle. 

The  magic  flower  in  Erin's  Isle, 

That  bears  about  a  bleesing, 
Perchance  is  but  good-humour's  amile, 

A  kindly  heart's  caressing. 

If  comes  a  blow,  flom  friend  or  foe, 

With  earnest  good  avenge  it, 
**  The  sandal-tree,  with  fragrant  sigh, 

Perfumes  the  axe  that  rends  it." 

Be  like  the  sun,  whoso  eye  of  joy 

Ne'er  on  a  shadow  lay,  love ! 
Be  like  the  rill  that  siogeth  still, 

Whate'er  be  in  its  way,  love! 
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N«*er  wiite  your  baart  in  nia  ragrot, 
Tho*  yooth  bo  dinuned  by  eara ; 

"  For  loyaliar  flowan  tbaa  aomiMr  wraatht, 
May  twioa  in  wiatar*!  hair." 

With  ehildUke  trust,  look  fbrwaid  (till ; 

For  Haareo  is  always  naar 
'*  Fall  oft  oar  Tory  faar  of  ill 

Ezeaads  tha  ill  wa  ftar." 

JNor  question  Fata !  tha  worid-ahip  atill 

Undar  aaalad  orders  sailiof ; 
*Tware  beet,  tha  fiaat  ComaMadar's  aldll, 

To  trust  with  fcith  onfUUiig. 

Nor  idly  waste  the  golden  hoars. 
The  plumes  of  Time's  swift  wings,  dear, 

Tha  watch  must  still  be  woond  to  work, 
Or  rast  corrodes  its  springs,  dear. 

If  once  a  purpoea  pare  and  high, 
You  form,  for  nought  forego  it  I 

*'  The  mulberry  leaf  to  silk  is  changed, 
By  Patience,**  says  the  poet. 

Let  Fancy  fly  her  fairy  ktta. 

And  light  with  wit  its  wing ; 
Bat  oh,  leet  it  go  out  of  sight, 

Bid  Baason  hold  the  string  \ 

For  soaring  where  the  poet's  heaTen, 

With  starry  gams  is  spangled, 
It  might,  by  Folly's  aephyr  driTon, 

In  mooutkitu  get  entangled. 

Yet  sneer  not  thon  at  those  who  rise 

To  loftier  delosions ; 
"  Great  truths  are  oft,"  tha  sage  replies, 

Foreshadowed  by  Ulusfons.' 
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Confide  in  Friandship's  right  good  will ; 

But  not  too  often  task  it ; 
"  it  is  the  highest  price  we  pay, 

For  any  thing,  to  ask  it.** 


If  Natore'sgiorioas  orartara 

Discordant  seam  to  be,  love, 
B»  sore  your  AsarC  is  oat  of  tuna. 

And  try  the  soonding  key,  lore ! 

Let  more  than  the  domestic  mill, 

Be  tanad  by  Feeling's  rivar ; 
Let  Charity  **  htgi»  at  home  " 

Bat  not  tUfif  there  forever. 

Look  on  the  poor,  with  pitying  ayas, 

And  "  reason  not  the  need ; " 
For  angels  in  that  mean  disgaisa, 

May  often  ask  thair  maad. 

Bat  if  a  debt  by  honor  sealed, 

Uncanaallad  yet  remain, 
Oh,  na'er  toganeroos  impalsa  yield. 

What  Jostioa  asks  in  vain ! 

Ba  frank  and  pure  and  brava  and  true. 

True  to  thyself  and  Heaven ; 
And  be  thy  friends,  the  gifted  few ; 

And  be  thy  foes  forgiven. 

And  hold  thyself  so  dear,  so  high, 

That  evil  coma  nai  near  thao, 
That  meanness  daia  not  meat  thina  eya, 

And  Falsehood  fly  and  iaar  thee! 

Thtek  not  to  aim  tha  shafts  of  wit, 

At  all  that's  mean  or  narrow ; 
Bat  oh,  before  yoa  bend  the  bow, 

B§  9ur9  it  holds  the  arrow ! 

Command  yonr  temper,  guard  your  toqgua* 

Lest  they  have  sway  oodue ; 
For  deeds,  not  words,  the  bell  be  rang, 

Which  fame  may  ring  for  you ! 

And  so,  if  fiom  my  caralees  rhyme, 

Yon  call  tha  rose  of  Raaaon, 
I  have  not  wasted  all  my  timOi 

But  said  **  a  word  in  season." 
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I  eanaottali  thaa  all  thalova  that  dwells  wfthin  my  heart 
To  thee,  my  fairest,  dearest  one,  for  deeply  loved  thon  art, 
Beyond  compare  with  whatsoe*er  the  fertile  earth  may 

yield, 
Or  gems,  that  deep  In  oeean's  bed  lia  hiddan  and  concealed. 

I  know  that  thare  are  brilliant  eyes  and  locks  of  aabum  hair. 
And  viigio  ftmna  of  chastest  mould,  all  baaotifnl  and  &ir; 
And  they  may  add  the  jewelled  sona,  while  bright  and  pre- 
cious pearls 
May  sparkle  in  their  native  light  amid  luxuriant  curls ;-~ 

And  they  may  move  in  graceftil  dance  on  "  light  fantastic 

toa" 
Whila  klttshing  joy  and  marrimant  In  every  ibature  glow ; 
And  they  may  breatha  bewitching  words,  but  what  are  they 

tome, 
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So  long  as  I  am  trnly  loved,  my  beautiful,  by  thee  1 

I  would  not  change  the  faintest  smile  on  those  dear  lipa  of 
thine. 

Or  glance  from  that  bright  eye  which  speaks  mine  own  for- 
ever mine, 

For  lighted  hall  or  Astive  board,  they're  not  the  spots  for 
mfr— 

I  could  not  breath  the  tainted  air  of  midnight  revelry. 

Since  thou  haat  joined  thy  fiite  to  mine,  my  daarast  and  my 

own, 
I  wUl  not  envy  ought  of  joy  that  other  hearts  have  known ; 
My  own  blest  borne  an  Eden  is,  and  dearer  far  to  me, 
Than  honor,  glory,  wealth  or  fitma— 'tie  shaiad,  my  love,  by 

thee. 
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**  I  BBLixTB  I  am  one  of  the  best  frienda  he  has. 
Bot,  if  he  doeiD't  change  a  good  deal,  I  ahall  have 
to  cut  hia  acqaaintanee,"  aaid  a  young  man,  named 
Ellis,  pettiahly.  He  waa  apeaking  to  a  group  of 
two  or  three  persona. 

"  So  ahall  I,**  was  replied  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany. "  His  manner,  at  timea,  ia  really  insufferable." 

« What  ia  there  in  Gordon's  manner  so  very 
peculiar,"  aaked  another  of  the  group,  who  had 
listened  for  some  time  in  silence  to  sundry  vague 
allegations  against  an  absent  friend.  This  indi- 
vidual's name  was  Carver. 

«  Enough  to  make  him  a  very  unpleasant  com- 
panion at  timea.  Have  yo«i  ever  difleied  in  opin 
ion  with  him  V 

••  Yes." 

"  Didn't  he  insult  you  before  you  were  done  talk- 
ing?" 

"  No." 

"  Can  yon  say  as  much  7  "  Addressing  another 
of  the  company. 

"  No." 

«  How  did  he  insult  you?"  asked  Mr.  Carver. 

"By  his  words  and  manner.  The  first  were 
rude,  and  the  latter  was  anything  but  tiie  manner 
of  a  gentleman.  Have  you  never  observed  this 
marked  defect  in  his  character?  " 

"  I  certainly  have  noticed  that  he  is  sometimes 
very  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  words  while 
engaged  in  argumenti  and  that  his  way  of  express- 
ing himself  is  not  alwaya  as  guarded  as  it  ahould 
be." 

"  Humph !  I  should  think  not.  The  fact  is,  he 
is  downright  insulting." 

"  O,  no,  gentlemen." 

"  Yes  he  is.  He  has  insulted  me  over  and  over 
again,  until  I  am  out  of  all  patience  with  him," 
replied  Ellis. 

« Insulted  you  over  and  over  again  ?  "  said  Car- 
ver. "  That  is  strange !  No  man  should  ever 
insult  me  deliberately  more  than  once.  I  wonder 
that  you  suffered  him  to  repeat  the  outrage.  An 
insult,  of  course,  is  in  the  intention  of  the  person 
who  offera  it." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  Gordon  meant  to 
insult  me." 

*'  Then  it  was  not  really  an  insult ;  for  that  must 
come  from  the  will.     It  must  be  a  deliberate  act 
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intended  to  give  ofienoe.  Yon  daily  charge  that 
upon  him?" 

'<  Oh  no.  But  still  his  manner  of  apeaking,  and 
the  vrords  themselves  that  he  utters,  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly unbecoming  and  calculated  to  outrage 
the  feelings  of  almost  any  one.  For  instance,  it 
vras  only  last  evening  that  in  convening  with  him 
he  said,  with  a  alight  curl  of  the  lip — "  You  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about !  Now  I  call 
that  downright  mdeneas." 

«  So  do  I,"  returned  Mr.  Carver.  "  But  do  yon 
think  Gordon  intended  to  be  rude?" 

'^  I  am  anre  I  don't  know.    I  should  hope  not." 

*'  Don't  let  your  fiBolings  carry  you  away.  Are 
you  not  very  certain  that  he  was  innocent  of  any 
such  an  intention  ? " 

**  Perhapa  he  waa,  but  then  there  is  no  excuse  for 
such  conduct  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  a  gentle- 
man." 

*  *  Not  80  easy,  perhaps,  as  yon  may  think.  Every 
one  has  something  about  him  that  ofrends  more  or 
less  certain  persons  who  come  in  contact  with  him, 
yet  all  the  while  he  is  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
£ict  and  innocent  of  any  intention  to  offend.  And 
yet  this  rough  comer  on  his  character  may  be  one 
of  the  defonnities  of  self-love,  to  which  his  partial 
eyes  are  blind.  We  should  let  our  charity  for  each 
other  stand  upon  a  broad  basis." 

"That  is,  should  tolerate  what  Is  wrong  in 
others." 

"  We  should  tolerate  it  fiur  enough  to  give  us  the 
power  to  aid  othen  in  its  removal — not  tolerate  it 
by  calling  evil  good.  Suppose,  now,  you  were  to 
get  angry  with  Gordon,  because  he  suffered  him- 
self in  the  wannth  of  an  unguarded  moment  to 
speak  with  seeming  dtsoonrteousness-^do  you  think 
that  would  help  him  to  conect  hia  fault  of  char- 
acter?" 

« I  don't  know  that  it  would.  But  I  cannot 
exactly  aee  what  I  have  to  do  with  helpibg  him  to 
correct  his  &ults;  let  him  correct  them  himself 
Let  him  learn  to  be  a  gentleman  if  he  expects  to 
associate  with  gentlemen." 

"  So  say  I,"  was  warmly  responded  by  another 
of  the  company.  "  For  one  I  see  no  reason  for 
tolerating  such  conduct.  If  a  man  doesn't  know 
how  to  treat  people  with,  whom  he  is  allowed  to 
associate,  with  common  civility,  he  ought  to  be 
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dropped.  And  I  for  one  shall  drop  Mr.  Gordon 
if  he  doesn't  take  plagued  good  care  of  himself." 

The  individual  against  whom  such  severe  things 
were  said  was  a  young  man  who  had  graduated  a 
year  or  two  preTiously  at  Havard  Univeraity  with 
distinguished  honors.  He  possessed  many  good 
qualities  but  had  all  the  faults  so  bitterly  com- 
plained of  by  the  persons  just  introduced.  He 
was  opinionated  and  pertinacious  in  adhering  to 
his  opinions.  But  what  was  worse  he  forgot,  in 
the  warmth  with  which  he  maintained  his  own 
views  to  respect  the  views  of  others.  Therefore, 
it  was  acommon  thing  for  ium  to  treat  with  a  sort 
of  contempt  what  others  advanced  in  oppooition  to 
any  &vorite  theory  of  science  or  philosophy  that 
he  held.  It  mattered  little  whether  die  opponent 
were  a  man  of  his  own  age  or  a  man  twenty  years 
his  senior.  He  treated  one  just  as  he  did  the 
other. 

To  balance  this  were  siucerity  and  a  willingneas 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  others.  The 
defects  in  his  character  were  marked  and  so  were 
the  good  qualities.  Of  both  he  seemed  unconscionB* 
No  one  had  ever  made  free  to  tell  him  his  fiinlts, 
and  as  he  was  not  aware  that  he  poasesed  the  par- 
ticular fiiult  complained  of  he  could  not  cor- 
rect it. 

Not  long  after  the  conversation  given  above 
had  taken  place,  Mr.  Carver  fell  in  with  EUis,  the 
young  man  who  had  expressed  himself  most  warm- 
ly against  Gordon.  After  a  few  geneml  observa- 
tions the  latter  said — 

*'  You  remember  what  passed  the  last  time  I  met 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

'<  I  have  met  Gordon  since." 

"Have  you?" 

"  Yes.  And  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
keep  from  insulting  him.  His  manner  was  outra- 
geous. If  it  hadn't  been  that  there  were  ladies 
present  I  don't  know  what  I  might  have  been 
tempted  to  do." 

"You  are  wrong,"  was  Mr.  Carver's  serious 
reply,  "  in  permitting  yourself  for  a  moment  to 
think  of  doing  anything  so  highly  improper.  Why 
not  rather  go  at  once  to'  Gordon  and  tell  him  in 
a  friendly  way  that,  although  he  may  not  be  aware 
of  it,  his  manner  is  at  times  not  pleasant,  and  that 
if  he  would  endeavor  to  correct  it,  he  would  make 
himself  much  more  agreeable  to  his  friends." 

"  That  is  humbly  beg  him  to  treat  me  with 
common  civility.  Oh  no.  I  haven't  come  to  that 
yet.  If  he  isn't  a  gentleman  he  shouldn't  be  per- 
mitted to  associate  with  gentlemen.  I  don't  ask 
any  one  to  tolerate  me ;  to  make  sacrifices  of  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  my  boorishness." 

*<  No.  But  it  is  barely  possible  that  you  may 
have  peculiarities  of  character  that  are  not  alw83r8 
the  most  agreeable  to  your  friends." 


"Me!  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Carver?" 
The  blood  mounted  to  the  young  man's  free. 

"  Simply  what  I  have  said.  We  are  none  of  us 
perfect.  One  sms  against  his  fellow  in  this  way, 
and  another  in  that.  We  should  all  of  us  there- 
fore be  indulgent  toward  the  faults  of  others,  that 
are  not  violatioos  of  moral  Uw." 

"  But  what  have  you  to  bring  against  me,  Mr 
Carver?"  The  young  man's  wounded  self-love 
would  not  permit  him  to  see  any  thing  but  the  in- 
sinuation that  he  was  not  perfect. 

«  I  don't  think  you  could  bear  to  be  told  of  a 
fault." 

"Why  not?" 

«  The  mere  intimation,  on  my  part  that  you  are 
not  perfect,  has  disturbed  you  deeply." 

"  Oh  yes  I  could.  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say 
speak  out  plainly." 

«  And  you  will  promise  not  to  be  ofiended  7  " 

"Certainly." 

"  Very  well.    You  never  were  at  college  ?  " 

"No." 

*'  But  Gordon  has  passed  through  Havard  Uni- 
versity." 

**  Yes,  and  I  don't  see  that  it  has  made  any 
thing  wonderfixl  of  him.  It  hasn't  given  him  com- 
mon sense,  nor  a  common  perception  of  truth." 

"  The  Act  that  he  has  been  to  college  and  you 
not,  doesn't  give  you  the  right  to  ofier  him  an  in- 
dignity." 

"  Mr.  Carver,  that  is  rather  a  singular  remark." 

"  No  doubt  it  seems  so,  for  the  reason  that  you 
are  perhaps  as  unconscious  of  having  been  rude  to 
Gordon,  as  he  is  of  having  been  rude  to  you." 

"I  rude' to  Gordon  or  to  any  one?  Lnpos- 
sible ! ' 

"  Not  at  all  Both  you  and  I  may,  under  cer- 
tain excitements,  be  led  to  say  or  do  a  rude  thing 
almost  unconsciously.'' 

The  young  man  shook  his  head. 

"  Let  me  specify,  then,"  said  Mr.  Carver.  "  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  was  present  when  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Gordon  you  made  this  remark.  '  I 
never  saw  a  coUege-bred  man  in  my  life  who  had 
not  about  him  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency,  or  arro- 
gance, that  made  his  society  only  tolerable.'  Do 
you  remember  having  said  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  well.    And  I  meant  to  say  it" 

"  Because  you  were  conversing  with  a  college^ 
bred  man  and  meant  to  offer  him  an  insult.  Was 
that  it?" 

"  Why,  no ;  not  exactly.  I  did  not  wifih  to  in- 
sult him." 

''  Althou^  you  meant  to  hit  him  very  hard." 

"Yes,  I  certainly  did." 

"  Reverse  the  matter,  or  rather  change  posi- 
tions, and  think  how  you  would  have  felt  had  you 
been  in  his  place.  Do  you  think  you  would  have 
treated  the  matter  as  coolly  as  he  did?" 
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« I  don't  know  that  I  would." 

"  Mr.  Ellis— the  fiust  is  I  most  ny  plainly  that 
I  think  you  have  done  a  much  more  offenaye  thing 
to  him  than  he  has  ever  dona  to  you." 

"  But  he  provoked  me  to  iL" 

"Innocently;  but  you  inialted  him  deliber- 
ately." 

«*No;  don't  say  that." 

"  You  thought  about  what  you  were  doing." 

"  Partially ;  but  I  was  led  away  by  an  impulse. 
If  I  had  reflected,  I  hardly  think  I  would  have  said 
what  I  did.'' 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  ready  to  see  an  error. 
Is  it  not  possible,  that  if  yon  were  to  speak  as 
plainly  to  Gordon  as  I  have  spokea  to  yon,  he 
would  be  as  quick  to  perceive  hi»  offensive  peculi- 
arity?" 

"  I  hardly  think  he  would." 

"Why  not  1" 

"  Oh,  he  is  self-sufficient  and  proud.  He  do 
wrong !  Oh,  no ;  that  idea  could  not  be  entertain* 
ed  for  a  moment.  I  should  not  like  to  be  the  one 
to  tell  him  of  a  fruit." 

"  Because  you  think  he  would  get  angry,  and 
take  your  kind  effort  as  an  insult" 

«<  I  certainly  do." 

"  I  must  give  you  credit  for  one  thing,  at  least." 

"What  is  that  1" 

«  The  disposition  to  think  the  worst  of  your 
iriends." 

The  young  man  felt  much  annoyed  at  this.  His 
face  colored  and  when  he  attempted  to  reply  his 
lip  quivered.  He  was  conscious  that  the  charge 
was  not  without  foundation;  and  the  idea  that 
another  ahould  bring  it  home  to  him,  wounded  his 
pride  and  duituibed  his  feelings. 

"So  you  see,  that  even  you  are  not  without 
your  faults,"  coolly  remarked  Mr.  Carver,  the 
moral  force  and  consistency  of  whose  character 
enabled  him  to  speak  to  all  his  friends  vrith  great 
fireedom. 

"  And  you  are  not  at  all  backward  in  telling  me 
of  them." 

"  How  much  better  that  I  should  speak  to  fou  of 
your  faults.  I  might  talk  about  them  to  others, 
but  could  that  do  you  any  good  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  And  you  would  think  me  very  much  to  blame 
if  I  were  to  do  so." 

'*  I  should,  most  assuredly ;  very  much  to  blame. 
No  man  ought  to  talk  about  his  neighbors  dispam- 
gingly,  unless  he  is  guilty  of  some  moral  declen- 
sion.   It  can  do  no  good  and  must  do  hann." 

"  The  matter  is  clear  enough,  I  perceive,  when 

your  good  name  is  at  stake.    But  you  forgot  tins 

very  sensible  view  when  our  friend  Gordon  was 

concerned." 

Another   flush   passed  over  the  young  man's 

face.    At  first  he  felt  angry  and  could  with  dif- 


ficulty reftain  from  uttering  a  harsh  reply.  But 
he  rallied  his  better  feelings  by  a  strong  effort, 
and  kept  silence  until  /he  could  speak  as  be- 
came him. 

**  You  talk  very  plain  sometimes,  Mr.  Carver," 
he  said,  forcing  a  smile. 

"Isn't  it  always  best  to  be  fi:ank  and  honest 
with  our  friends  1" 

"  I  suppose  it  is  if  we  can  be  so." 

"  I  have  been  pereiectly  frank  with  you,  and  I 
hardly  think  yon  are  oflended  with  me." 

"  Oh,  no-^no.    Certainly  not." 

"  I  suppose  yon  act  with  similar  frankness 
towards  Gordon.  I  have  heard  you  say  that  yon 
were  one  ot'  his  best  friends." 

"  I  cannot  do  it" 

"Why?" 

"I  am  sure  he  would  not  take  it  kindly." 

"  You  are  too  positive.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  if 
some  one  would  speak  to  him  in  the  right  spirit, 
and  show  him  how  offensive  his  manner  often  is, 
he  would  be  very  thankful  for  the  hint  and 
strive  to  reform  faimsel£" 

"  He  would  never  bear  it  I  know  him  too 
well." 

"You  do?" 

"  Yes.  He  is  puffed  up  with  his  good  opinion 
of  himself.  So  much  so  that  he  would  instantly 
fling  aside  any  one  who  would  presume  to  point 
out  a  fault" 

"  He  has  many  good  qualities." 

"  Oh,  yes.  With  all  the  unpleasant  features  about 
bun ;  I  like  him  in  many  things." 

"  Are  you  anxious  to  give  up  his  friendship  7  " 

"  Ob,  not  if  I  can  retain  both  it  and  my  self- 
respect" 

"  If  it  were  not  for  his  very  unpleasant  manners 
at  times,  he  would  be  a  general  favorite." 

"  Yes.    No  one  would  be  more  liked." 

"Then,  it  seems  to  me,  that  some  one  ought 
to  go  to  him  and  plainly  tell  him  his  fault." 

"  It  might,  or  it  might  not  do  good." 

"  Still  inclined,  I  see,  to  think  the  worst" 

"I  can't  help  it." 

"  Because  you  are  —  But  I  wont  speak  any 
plainer  to  you  at  this  time." 

"  Oh,  yes— speak  out." 

**  Oh,  it  is  not  worth  while.  I  shall  have  to  go 
to  Gordon,  I  see.  You  are  all  quick  enough  to 
notice  the  faults  of  your  acquaintances  and  ready 
enough  to  complain  of  them,  but  how  few  of  you 
have  the  moml  courage  to  go  forward  and  seek 
in  a  right  spirit  the  correction  of  those  faults. 
But  here  comes  Gordon  now.  There  can  be  no 
better  time  for  an  interview  on  this  unpleasant  sub- 
ject than  the  present" 

"Oh,  no.    Don't  say  anything   about  it  now' 
for  the  world,"  quickly  replied  the  young  man. 
"Why  not? 
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"  I  don't  care  abont  hia  knowing  that  I  made 
any  complaint  of  him." 

Bat  Mr.  Carver  waa  not  going  to  let  him  draw 
back  from  mee  ting  the  iaaae.  Gordon  came  up  at  the 
moment  and  stopped  with  a  pleasant  salutation  for 
his  two  friends. 

"  You  seemed  to  be  in  grave  converse  just  now, 
or  I  should  judge  so  from  the  expression  of  your 
faces/'  he  said. 

"  And  so  we  were,"  replied  Mr.  Carver. 

"  What  was  the  great  and  mighty  subject?" 

"  Yourself." 

"  Me ! " 

"  Yes." 

*'  What  have  I  done  to  canse  a  conversation 
about  me  to  aflfect  any  of  my  friends  so  se- 
rioaidy?" 

The  companion  of  Carver,  looked  at  him  im- 
ploringly. 

"  I  have  heard  a  sad  account  of  you,"  said 
Carver. 

**  What  have  I  been  doing." 

'*  Offending  against  the  good  laws  by  which 
social  iaiereoune  is  conducted.'' 

"  I  have." 

"Yes,  and  the  .complaints  against  you  are 
loud." 

The  countenance  of  Gordon,  which  before 
was  smiling,  now  changed  into  a  serious  ex- 
pression. 

"  Are  you  really  in  earnest  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  certainly  am ;  and  if  I  had  not  met  yon 
now,  should  have  called  upon  you  at  my  earliest 
leisure." 

"Who  accuses  me?" 

"  Here  is  one  of  your  accusers,"  was  promptly 
replied ;  and  Carver  looked  at  Ellis,  who  turned 
pale  and  seemed  very  much  confused.  He  made 
out  to  stammer  forth— 

"  I — ^I — don't — ^know — ^that  I  accused  Mr.  (Gor- 
don of  anything.  I — I — only  objected  to — to  his 
manner  of  speaking  sometimes." 

"  Is  there  anything  offensive  in  my  manner  of 
speaking,  Mr.  Ellis?  If  there  is,  tell  me  at  once 
what  it  is,  and  I  will  try  to  correct  it  I  shall  not 
be  offended,  but  really  obliged  to  you." 

"Spoken  like  a  man,  and  just  as  I  knew  it 
would  be,"  returned  Carver,  in  an  animated 
tone. 

"But  this  is  all  a  mystery,  genUemen.  You 
allege  something  serious  against  me,  and  keep  me 
in  the  dark  as  to  its  nature.  Will  you  explain 
yourselves  at  once  7  " 

'*  Its  nothing  of  any  great  consequence,"  remark- 
the  weak  minded  Ellis. 

« I  think  it  is  of  consequence  and  so  did  you 
just  now,"  was  the  rebuking  reply  of  Carver. 

"  Am  I  accused  of  any  crime  7 "  asked  Gordon. 

''Only  against  good  manners." 


"  Is  that  all.  Well,  I  stand  almost  ready  to 
plead  guilty  even  before  the  specific  charge  is 
made,  for  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  not  foult- 
less.  But  let  the  axe  foil,  and  if  it  take  off  my 
very  head  I  will  not  murmur.  In  what  way  have 
I  sinned  7 " 

"  In  this,"  replied  Mr.  Carver ;  "  You  have  not 
been  generally  courteous  while  engaged  in  an- 
imated conversation,  especially  if  a  difference  of 
opinion  arose.  Your  manner,  and  sometimes  your 
language,  is  felt  to  be  rude." 

"  Indeed ! "  ejaculated  Gordon,  dropping  his  eyes 
to  the  ground  and  standing  for  some  moments 
deeply  abstracted.    At  length  he  said : 

'*  This  may  all  be  so  and  doubtless  is,  but  I  am 
utterly  unconscious  of  it.  For  having  called  my 
attention  to  it,  I  am  very  greatly  obliged  to  you. 
I  feel  deeply  mortified  to  think  that  I  could  have 
so  grossly  violated  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
social  life.  But  are  you  sure  I  have  ofiended 
serionsly." 

"I  have  heard  several  young  men,  Mr.  Ellis 
here  among  others,  complain  bitterly  of  your 
offensive  manner,  especially  while  in  argument. 
And  I  mjrself  have  noticed  that  your  manner  vs 
of^enslightly  sneering  when  an  opinion  opposite 
to  some  fovorite  one  of  your  own  is  advanced. 
This  cannot  but  give  offence.  In  the  eyes  of 
gentlemen  it  is  ahnost  unpardonable." 

"  From  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
said,"  returned  the  young  man.  "I  will  en- 
deavor so  to  correct  what  is  complained  of  as  no 
more  to  injure  the  feelings  of  others.  I  would 
like  to  talk  more  about  this  now,  for  I  was 
hurrying  to  fulfil  an  engagement  when  I  came  up 
and  cannot  stop  a  moment  longer.  So  good-day, 
both  of  you.  We  will  talk  [more  about  tlds 
hereafter." 

And  then  Grordon  hurried  away,  and  left  Mr. 
Carver  and  his  companion  alone. 

'<  What  do  you  think  of  Gordon,  now  7 "  asked 
the  former. 

Ellis  tossed  his  head  and  replied,  in  a  slightly 
contemptuous  tone, — 

"  He  talks  foir." 

^*  And  what  is  more,  vrill  act  fair." 

"  We  shall  see." 

And  they  did  see.  From  that  time,  Gordon  was 
very  much  changed.  In  conversation  he  was 
guarded,  and  was  rarely  betrayed  into  the  rude- 
ness of  which  so  much  complaint  had  been 
made. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  record  that  the  young  man 
who  had  been  most  bitter  in  his  complaints  against 
the  <'  coUege*bred"  Gordon,  never  could  forgive 
either  him  or  Mr.  Carver  fully.  Can  the  reader 
understand  the  reason? 

In  this  rather  imperfect  sketch  the  writer  has 
not  succeeded  in  bringing  out  to  his  own  satis- 
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faction  ail  that  was  in  his  mind  on  the  anbject 
disciiflBed.  But  he  hopes  enough  will  be  seen  to 
point  a  moral,  if  not  very  richly  adorn  a  tale. 
To  all  who  complain  of  ofTennve  peoalarities  in 
their  friends,  he  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
imitating  Mr.  Carver  in  a  frank  avowal  of  the 
truth.  In  nine  esses  out  of  ten,  it  will  be  found 
that  such  a  course  will  do  good.    We  do  not  give 


to  others  half  the  credit  they  deserve  for  honest 
intentions  and  a  generous  desire  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable.  Very  few  men  are  offensive 
from  design,  but  generally  so  from  some  defect 
of  character.  A  true  friend  will  always  seek  to 
help  another  in  the  correction  of  his  defects,  rather 
than  be  angry  with  him  or  meet  an  unintentional 
rudeness  by  a  deliberate  insult 


BLIND  LUCY 
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The  iwMt  re«ignatioD  of  tbe  '*  Blind  Child,"  toachingty  nlatsd  by  Rev.  Geor^  AI«xander  Noble  in  the  March  number  of 
the  "  Colorobiaii, "  svgfeeted  the  fbllowing  liDet. 
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To-motTow  Z  shall  sse. 


n 


The  last  faint  hope  wai  gone ;  the  dear,  dear  eyes 

They  strove  with  gentle  skill  to  bind  and  heal, 
Were  closed  upon  the  earth  and  molten  ikies, 

And  Lucy  now  coald  only  hear  and  feel! 
Sweet  Lncjr,  with  her  lon^,  soft,  golden  hair, 

Her  rosy  lips,  round  cheek  and  brow  of  snow, 
Her  form  in  in&nt  beanty  moulded  rare. 

Host  know  but  darkness  whfle  she  Htos  below! 
in  darkness,  said  I ;  No!  *tls  always  Il^t 

With  beings  like  to  her,  gay,  buoyant,  free ; 
Btill  smiling,  hoping  'mid  the  hush  of  uight, 

"  To-morrow,  yes,  fCMRorrow  I  ahall  see.'* 

Oh,  what  a  leescm  do'st  thou  taaeh,  fkir  one, 
To  man,  impatient  man^  when  touched  with  gloom, 

JXp  will  not  bless  the  ray  thou  call's!  a  aun, 
Nor  lei  the  heart-flower  in  his  bosom  bloom — 

Repining,  suffering,  on  his  onward  way 
He  slowly  treads  forereri  erer  blind ; 


Lingers  through  all  his  starless,  self-made  day. 
And  calls  the  author  of  his  life  unkind. 

Child  Lucy,  thou,  with  snowy  lids  pressed  tight, 
Shut  out  from  view  of  fiirorite  flower  and  tree, 

Hast  heart  than  man's  more  blost  for  Tight, 
'Wakens  the  thooght,  "tomorrow  I  shall  see." 

Hope  OB,  aweetLQcy,  bop»~thy  angel  mind 

Lift^s  leaser  evils  well  may  calmly  bear, 
If  'Death  the  sudden  stroke  that  mede  thee  blied 

Thy  ikir  young  &ce  such  sunbeam  smiles  caa ' 
Pursue  thy  path,  gem  of  a  widow's  heart ; 

Dream  of  the  blossoms  and  soft  summer  birds- 
Angels,  methinks,  must  cheer  such  as  thou  arc 

With  gently  whispered,  soul  entrancing  words— 
Cast  not  away  the  spirit  of  thy  mind, 

Tis  worth  a  casket's  richest  gems  to  thee ; 
Hope,  smile,  endure  to-daf  while  thou  art  blind. 

For  when  the  morroip  dawns  in  Heaven,  thou'ltaee. 


LIFE. 


BT    W.      QILMABTIN. 


And  what  Is  Lifb  1  a  toilsome  day  of  care. 
That's  ever  sinking  unto  ni^t's  despair. 
We  trust  oar  woes  with  time  will  pass  away, 
But  io  each  morrow  find  them  new  to*day ; 
Tet  onward  seek  tbe  bubbles  on  the  tide. 
That  down  life's  rapid  current  glittering  glide- 
Too  late  we  find  that  we  have  toiled  in  vain, 
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And  what  we  sovght  as  pleasure  find  but  pain. 
Oh  who  that  here  hath  joy  orpleasuse  felt, 
Idolater  that  to  earth's  idols  knelt. 
Would  hopes  forgo  that  buoyed  his  spirits  up, 
And  mixed  a  sweet  with  sorrow's  bitterest  cup— 
The  bllsrful  thought  to  leave  life's  Idle  bieath, 
And  nKi  in  dreamless  sleep— the  sleep  of  death ! 
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**  But  all  alone  in  the  forest  at  pbr. 

Charing  after  the  batteifliee,  watcmng  the  beei, 

And  hearing  the  wood-pecker  tapping  the  trees.' 


Ths  first  beams  of  a  delicious  June  moraing  were 
smiling  upon  a  lovely  cottage,  gleaming  from  amid 
spreading  trees  and  blossoming  vines,  and  striving 
with  saucy  eagerness  to  peep  through  the  softly 
shaded  windows  of  a  large  and  aiiy  sleeping  room 
on  the  first  floor. 

A  rare  picture  of  beauty,  elegance  and  purity, 
was  the  latter;  and  its  occupants,  a  slumbering 
mother  and  her  child,  objects  that  a  pftinter 
would  have  gladly  seized  upon  to  represent  his 
ideal  virtue  and  innocence.  The  repose  of  the 
lovely  infant  Was  undisturbed,  but  that  of  its  youth- 
fill  parent  seemed  broken,  though  apparently  by 
no  unpleasant  thoughts.  She  stirred  frequently — 
half  unclosed  her  large  dreamy  eyes,  snd  murmured 
words  of  tenderness  coupled  with  a  name.  Once, 
too,  she  rose  from  her  pillow,  put  back  the  tasteful 
cap  with  its  border  of  lace,  that  only  partially  con- 
cealed her  black  and  shining  hair,  and  bent  for- 
ward as  though  striving  to  catch  the  sound  of  an 
expected  footstep,  while  her  cheek  glowed  with 
beauty  and  her  soft  month  trembled  with  the 
eagerness  of  anticipation.  But  the  sound — if  sound 
she  heard,  for  love's  watchers  are  oft  deceived — 
died  away,  and  she  resumed  her  recumbent  posture, 
drawing  her  little  companion  more  closely  within 
her  embrace  as  she  did  so,  and  murmuring,  "I 
thought  it  was  Reginald,  though  long  hours  must 
glide  away  ere  the  moment  he  named  arrives. 
Sleep  calmly,  my  boy ;  nestle  here,  darling,  where 
thou  hast  lain  so  long  unsmiled  upon  by  thy  noble 
frther,  and  wake  in  innocence  and  gladness  to 
greet  the  loved  wanderer — ^my  own,  my  true-heart- 
ed Rivers,"  and  with  the  fond  name  yet  on  her 
lips  the  fair  wife  and  mother  slept  again,  and  this 
time  profoundly. 

The  day-king  had  risen  in  unclouded  majesty 
and  glory,  and  kissed  away  half  the  dew-drops 
that  sparkled  on  tHe  petals  of  the  fragrant  flowers 
cinstering  round  the  sequestered  dwelling  of  Mrs. 
Rivers,  ere  its  mistress  shook  oflf  the  thraldom  of 
the  delicious  slumber  that,  afler  many  hours  of 
restlessness,  chained  every  faculty.  A  wild  gush  of 
melody  from  an  adjacent  grove,  where  a  few  of 
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nature's  mmatrels  held  their  matin  concerts,  roused 
her.  She  sprang  up  quickly,  letting  fidl  gently 
and  tenderly  the  small  round  head  of  her  boy  on 
the  snowy  pillow,  just  pressed  by  her  own,  and 
with  a  holy  tranquility  stealing  over  her  exquisite 
features,  knelt  to  pray.  As  in  her  dreams,  a  cher- 
ished name  was  whispered  and  blessings  and  love 
invoked ;  and  then  rising,  she  imprinted  a  fervent 
kiss  on  the  flushed  cheek  of  the  little  sleeper — put 
back  with  maternal  care  and  tenderness  the  heavy 
curls  clustering  round  the  spotless  brow — loosened 
the  snowy  night-slip— and  unclosing  the  window, 
which  descended  to  the  ground,  let  in  the  balmy 
breath  of  morning  to  fan  and  cool  him.  Beau- 
tiful!— very,  very  beautiful  looked  that  innocent 
slumberer,  in  his  essy,  graceful  attitude,  with  the 
becoming  night  robe  falling  from  his  white  and  dim- 
pled shoulders  and  revealing  the  round  and  expan- 
sive chest.  Aye,  so  thought  his  watchful  young 
•  parent,  for  she  lingered  beside  him ;  departed  and 
returned  again  many  times,  to  caress  and  bless  him 
ere  she  could  engage  in  the  employments  of  her 
neat  household. 

Madeline  Rivers  had  been  wedded  four  yeais^ 
and  two  of  these  had  been  passed  in  absence  from 
his  dear  side  who  had  wooed,  won  and  rendered 
her  forever  happy.  Captain  Rivers  took  his  beau- 
tifiil  bride  with  him  at  first,  when  he  journeyed 
across  **  the  deep  blue  sea,"  for  she  was  an  orphan 
— a  stranger — the  land  of  her  birth  widely  remote 
firom  his — and  wept  to  sadly  when  he  intimated 
a  wish  that  she  should  remain  behind  ;  but  when 
her  joyous  infant  smiled  upon  and  replied  to  her 
caresses,  she  consented,  after  much  gentle  persua- 
sion on  Reginald's  part  and  showers  of  tears  on 
her's,  to  let  his  barque  depart  for  a  distant  land 
uncheered  by  her  sweet  presence.  Letter  after 
letter  reached  her,  filled  with  tender  words  and 
pleasant  news,  and  in  the  fond  perusal  o(  these,  and 
watching  the  growth,  intelligence  and  hourly  in- 
creasing graces  of  her  child,  Madeline  almost 
(idled  to  reckon  the  lapse  of  time.  Two  years 
closed  safely,  and  she  wept  with  joy  over  the 
words  of  Reginald's  last  token  of  affection— he 
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was  well — he  was  home  ;  home  in  his  own  native 
land,  and  he  wrote : — 

**  I  will  be  with  you  to-morrow,  tweet  wife — ^be 
with  our  boy ;  methinks  I  would  know  die  darling 
amid  a  thousand.  I  have  forsaken  forever  the 
wide,  the  blue,  the  botrndless  sea,  and  henceforth 
will  be  content  to  roam  no  fiirther  than  thou  dost. 
Prepare,  love,  to  greet  your  own  true 

RXailTALD." 

She  did  prepare,  and  with  songs  of  gladness 
whiled  away  the  day,  and  in  pleasant  dreams  pass- 
ed the  night  preceding  the  appointed  time  for  the 
wanderer's  return.  How  the  morning  dawned 
the  reader  has  learned.  With  a  bright  smile 
wreathing  her  lip,  Madeline  busied  herself  in 
many  little  offices  affection  suggested;  arranged 
and  re-arranged  the  favorite  seat  of  the  absent  one ; 
drew  out  the  long-neglected  music  stand  and  in- 
strument whose  blended  harmony  once  ascended 
from  her  pretty  dwelling;  spread  with  her  own 
fair  hands  the  spotless  linen  on  the  table,  at  which 
she  had  so  much  of  late  presided  uncheered  by  hit 
tender  eyes,  and  then,  seeing  by  the  fimcifiil  time- 
piece, brought  by  Reginald  from  a  foreign  clime  as 
a  bridal  gift,  that  a  full  hour  yet  remained  of  the 
time  appointed  for  his  arrival,  she  amused  herself 
by  gathering  a  few  of  his  favorite  flowers  and  plac- 
ing them  where  he  could  not  fail  to  remaxk  their 
glowing  loveliness ;  then  advancing  to  the  door  of 
her  sleeping  apartment,  she  called  her  little  boy  by 
name. 

The  sweet  child  ha^  been  accustomed  to  awake 
from  his  slumbers  and  reply  to  her  music  tones 
quickly  and  with  a  wild  gush  of  joy,  but  on  this 
glad  morning  his  infent  accents  were  hushed. 
Deeming  him  playfully  silent,  she  crept  softly  to 
the  couch,  but  started  back  in  surprize,  for  it  was 
unoccupied — the  pillow  bore  the  impress  of  the 
little  head,  and  a  remnant  of  Reginald's  last  letter, 
for  which  the  boy  had  prettily  pleaded  on  retiring 
to  rest  the  night  before,  lay  beside  it.  Half  alarm- 
ed, yet  laughing  at  her  fears,  the  young  mother 
proceeded  to  hunt  the  truant,  while  she  repeated 
his  name  loudly  and  clearly.  Every  nook  in  the 
chamber  was  scanned,  even  the  curtains — as 
though  folds  of  muslin  could  conceal  ought  so  beau- 
tiful— ^were  carefully  examined,  and  the  little  crib, 
long  deserted  for  a  place  by  her  dear  side,  was 
dragged  from  its  nich  and  searched,  but  in  vain. 
Antoine  was  not  visible. 

Now  truly  distressed  and  trembling  with  agita- 
tation,  Madeline  summoned  her  domestic  and 
revealed  the  absence  of  her  jewel  The  girl  strove 
to  comfort  her  mistress  with  an  assurance  that  it 
was  but  a  freak  of  her  pet's ;  that  he  would  soon 
tire  of  his  luding  place,  wherever  it  might  be,  and 
burst  upon  her  vision  laughing  at  her  fears  and  his 
own  bright  thought,  but  Madelaine  had  flown  to 
the  open  window,  and  seizing  from  a  bush  near  a 


remnant  of  ribbon,  was  weeping  violently  and  ex- 
claiming, "lost!  lost!*' 

Her  keen  glance,  had  missed  a  pair  of  tiny  shoes, 
whose  gay  and  glittering  ornaments  so  pleased  the 
childish  fancy  of  the  loved  one,  and  the  bit  of  rib- 
bon matched  with  their  fanciful  ties.  She  heeded 
not  the  sympathy  of  her  humble  attendant ;  she 
turned  from  her  kind  suggestions,  till  wearied  with 
excess  of  grief  she  sank  into  repeated  fits  of  uncon- 
sciousness. 

When  Madeline  was  sufficiently  aroused  from 
her  enervating  attacks  to  converse  rationally,  the 
sun  was  fast  wending  his  way  to  the  west — ^the 
plumaged  warblers,  that  made  their  homes  near 
her*s  throughout  the  livelong  summei^  were  sweetly 
trilling  their  parting  lays,  and  the  gems  of  the 
parterre,  which  had  drooped  all  day  beneath  the 
ardent  sunbeams,  began  to  raise  their  gentle  forms 
in  anticipation  of  refreshing  and  pellucid  drops 
to  renew  their  grace  and  sweetness.  A  few  kind 
neighbors,  supposing  their  little  ft vorite  stolen,  had 
taken  different  routes  in  pursuit  of  the  cruel  des- 
poilers  of  the  <'  Bird's  Nest,*'  as  they  termed  the 
elegant  cottage  of  Capuin  Rivers,  but  none  of 
these  had  yet  returned.  The  sad  and  unexpected 
bereavement  with  its  unfortunate  results,  together 
with  the  non-appearance  of  her  husband  at  the 
appointed  moment,  had  nearly  exhausted  the  frail 
strength  of  our  heroine,  and  her  aflectionate  at- 
tendant sighed  when  the  voice  whose  exquisite 
melody  had  departed  fell  on  her  ear  inquiring, 
"  Wiere  is  my  child — ^where  is  Reginald  1  '* 

The  sympathizing  Agnes  could  only  whisper  a 
hope  that  both  were  safe,  but  the  sigh  that  burst 
from  the  lips  of  the  bereaved  dispelled  all  her  forti- 
tude ;  and  when  the  once  bright,  gay  form,  sank 
pale  and  insensible  again  on  her  bosom,  tears  drop- 
ped thick  and  fast  on  the  still  features.  And  thus 
in  painful  illness  and  sad  watching,  the  weary  but 
beautiful  day  disappeared — evening,  with  its  holy, 
calm  and  balmy  breath,  came  on. 

As  the  last  tint  of  twilight  departed  and  the  full 
and  glorious  moon  arose,  a  horseman  of  noble 
exterior  rode  swiftly  along  the  road  that  led  to  the 
charming  residence  of  Mrs.  Rivers.  Impatient  to 
reach  his  destination,  he  diverged  from  the  high- 
way and  entered  a  quiet  lane  whose  summer  beau- 
ties were  fiiithfully  disclosed  in  the  clear  beams  of 
heaven's  radiant  candelabraa  The  perfume  of 
countless  blossoms  lavishly  scattered  around  the 
delightful  spot  filled  each  sense  with  rapture,  and 
Ke  bared  his  expansive  brow  to  the  pleasant  night 
air  and  glanced  above,  below,  on  either  side  with 
an  interest  that  proved  him  a  lover  of  nature  and 
nature's  God.  He  had  not  ridden  half  the  length 
of  the  richly  carpeted  passage  when  his  courser 
started,  trembled,  and  receded.  Captain  Rivers, 
for  it  was  he,  talked  to  him  gently,  caressed  his 
sleek  shoulders  and  strove  to  urge  him  forward,  but 
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in  yain.  The  gleaming  of  some  white  object 
through  some  dark  foliage  on  his  left,  occasioned 
the  animal's  terror,  and  Riven  dismoonied  to  ascer- 
tain its  nature.  He  removed  the  clustering  branch- 
es and  varied  wild  flowers  that  intercepted  his  view 
and  stood  in  a  beautiful  and  perfect  natural  arbor, 
and  there,  on  a  couch  of  velvet  grass  in  the  centre 
of  the  fairy  palace  into  which  he  had  intruded,  lay 
asleep  a  blooming  child  !  The  small  dimpled  hands 
were  stained  with  the  juice  of  berries,  and  the  full 
sweet  mouth  bore  a  tint  of  the  same  scarlet  hue, 
while  upon  the  loose  white  robe,  from  beneath  which 
the  tiny  feet  peeped  out  like  snow-flakes,  spots  of 
a  similar  color  were  visible.  A  thrill  pervaded  the 
frame  of  the  hanisome  gazer,  and  he  murmured, 
the  vicinage  of  his  cottage  occurring  to  him,  *'  Can 
it  be  fliff  child  ?    And  if  so  why  is  he  here  ?  ** 

He  bent  enraptured  over  the  sleeper,  hiB  noble 
hean  melting  with  love  for  a  creature  so  matchless ; 
and  putting  gently  aside  the  thick  dark  curls,  press- 
ed his  lips  to  the  child's  broad  brow — his  own  in 
mimatare. 

The  boy  stirred,  and  with  the  chain  of  slumber 
yet  unbroken,  softly  liq)ed,  "  Is  he  come,  mama  ?  " 

"  Who,  dearest?  "  questioned  Rivers,  trembling 
wi&  varied  emotions,  for  a  second  kiss  had  e^c- 
tually  roused  the  little  olgeot  of  admiration. 

The  fair  child  gazed  ip  in  his  face  with  a  bold 

and  fearless  look,  and  replied  by  flinging  his  white 

arms  aboat  the   intruder's   neck,  clasping  him 

in  a  worm  embrace,  while  he  shouted  gleeiullj, 

'*  Who?  my  own  dear  papa,  and  you  are  he,  for 

the  great  black  eyes  of  his  pietnre  dre  like  yours, 

and  the  lips  mama  kissed  so  many  times,  calling 

the  gay  painting   *  noble  and  kind  Reginald '  are 

jest  the  same  as  your  own  too.    Oh !  how  glad 

she  will  be  ! "    Then  glancing  round  and  seeing 

the  moonbeams  sparkling  on  the  flowery  couch 

from  which  he  had  risen,  the  fanciful  objects  of 

his  admiration,  his  silken  shoes  defined  and  rifled 

of  their  ornaments,  the  soiled  slip,  yet  hanging 

loosely  from  his  dimpled  shoulders  as  his  tender 

mother  had  left  it,  the  boy  sighed  heavily,  and 

burying  his  fair  head  in  the  bosom  of  the  stranger, 

gave  utterance  to  a  wild  burst  of  diildish  sorrow. 

"  What  ails  you,  love— what  grieves  you,  bright 
and  beautiful  one  7  "  asked  the  intruder,  with  re- 
peated and  warm  caresses. 
"  Antoine  is  naughty,"  replied  the  truant ;"  he 
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has  been  away  all  day  and  cannot  find  his  home- 
he  is  afraid  his  kind  mama  will  cry.  Antoine  is 
hungry  too,  for  the  pretty  little  birds  left  but  a  few 
berries." 

<«0h,  God!  Madeline  will  die,"  exclaimed 
Rivers  vehemently.  Thou  away  a  whole  day  and 
/  delayed !  Boy,  boy !  I  could  not  yield  her  even 
for  an  object  so  lovely,  so  innocent  as  thou ;"  and 
with  a  quick  movement  he  sprang  forward,  whis- 
tled softly  to  his  horse,  and  mounting  with  the 
covered  jewel  in  his  arms,  rode  rapidly  homeward. 

Silent  and  sad  was  every  thing  about  his  long 
unseen  cottage — no  tender  wife  sprang  eagerly 
forward  to  meet  and  welcome  the  wanderer — ^no 
burst  of  childish  gladness  fell  on  his  ears-^s  pretty 
boy  slept  again,  slept  on  his  preserver's  troubled 
breast,  and  with  a  sigh  Rivers  laid  him  upon  a 
sofa,  and  with  fearful  apprehensions  sought  his 
sorrowing  wife. 

"  Oh,  Reginald !  you  have  returned  to  behold  me 
wither/'  she  said  fiiintly  and  sadly,  as  be  drew  her 
to  his  embrace  Mrith  words  of  truth  and  tenderness. 
Cur  boy,  tlie  jewel  so  carefully  guarded  till  this 
day,  is  gone— lost — stolen !  I  cannot  live  without 
him!" 

'*  You  shall  not,  love,"  he  answered  soothingly. 
We  will  seek  him  together,  seek  him  successfully, 
for  what  dove  would  long  forsake  a  nest  so  soft  as 
thou  didst  provide  for  him.  Come  with  me,  he  is 
not  far,"  and  with  his  strong  aim  about  her  slight 
form  he  led  her  to  the  truant's  side. 

«  Husband  and  child  !  safe — safe  ! "  burst  from 
the  lips  of  the  young  wife  and  she  knelt  in  grati- 
tude and  praise  to  God. 

« I  have  dreamed  a  bright  dream,  mama,"  were 
the  first  words  of  the  prattler  at  the  "Bird's  Nest," 
the  next  morning.  *'I  have  dreamed  a  bright 
dream,"  and  he  told  how  he  had  chased  an  azure- 
winged  butterfly  until  he  grew  weory  and  rested 
under  wide  spreading  trees,  singing  with  the  birds 
meanwhile,  and  sharing  their  dainty  wild  fruit — 
how  he  was  far,  far  away  from  his  dear  home 
when  evening  came  on,  and  how  he  knelt  and 
prayed  for  his  father's  remm,  and  how  speedily  the 
petition  was  granted. 

His  auditors  smiled  incredulously,  and  the  saucy 
narrator,  indignant  at  their  want  of  faith  in  a 
dream  so  beauteous,  pouted  his  sweet  mouth  and 
refused  to  continue  its  recital. 
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Oor  Father !    At  that  hallow'd  name 

The  mitta  of  baried  yean  dlTidd, 
Lifers  morning  star  returns  its  flamei 

And  memory's  portal  opens  wide. 

We  see  the  brook,  whose  broldered  edfe 
The  water-eresa  and  violet  lined, 

The  old  gray  rocks  whose  towering  ledge 
Was  with  a  thousand  legends  twined.^ 

Our  Father !    He  our  tottering  Mt 

Forth  in  our  Infknt  wonder  led, 
Amid  the  nested  warblets  tweet, 

Or  *neath  the  empurpled  moaDtain*s  head. 

The  wisdom  high,  or  goodness  meek, 
From  stream,  or  flower,  or  stone  oould  bring, 

And  mako  the  falling  acorn  speak, 
Some  message  from  Creation's  King. 

The  fireside  glows  I^and  o'er  the  wall. 

Fantastic  shadows  lightly  flit, 
While  loving,  and  beloved  by  all 

In  childhood  on  his  knee  we  sit. 

Hand  clasped  in  hand,  and  brow  to  brow. 

We  list  of  ancient  days  the  lore, 
Or  feel  the  kindling  spirit  bow. 

Before  the  mighty  chiefs  of  yore. 

She  too  was  near,  without  whose  smile. 
Each  heartfelt  joy  was  incomplete. 

The  mother  dear,  who  breathed  the  while 
The  Hymn  that  made  our  sleep  so  sweet. 


Our  Father !  At  that  image  wake 
The  power  that  curbed  the  wayward  will, 

The  love  that  sought  the  sway  to  break 
Of  outward  foe  and  inward  jR. 

The  blushing  fkuU  ttat  shrank  away 
Before  those  featvras  fixed  and  gravet 

The  approTing  glance,  whose  snODy  ray 
New  liA  to  wry  riitue  gave. 

Our  Father !    Change  o'erspreads  the  scene ! 

The  faltering  form,  some  prop  doth  seek, 
For  palsying  yean  have  stolen  between 

And  deeply  flirrow'd  brow  and  cheek. 

The  watcher's  lamp  at  midnight  streams, 
And  soon  a  sad,  Ainereal  throng, 

Beneath  the  summer's  lingering  beams 
To  the  green  church-yard  pass  along. 

There,  side  by  side,  in  beds  of  dust 
Which  budding  wreatiis  of  spring  adorn, 

The  guardians  of  our  earliest  trust 
Await  the  resnrreotion-morn. 

And  there,  while  tenderest  menaories  swell. 

And  high  the  filial  sorrows  rise. 
The  epirit  from  its  inmost  cell 

Invokes  a  Father  in  the  skies;-— 

He,  who  supreme  o'er  Nature's  laws 
Unchanging  holds  His  throne  on  high. 

And  nearer  to  His  children  draws 
When  earthly  kindred  droop  and  die. 


FOR    A    LADY'S    ALBUM. 


B  T     MNEMOSYNE. 


Pure  as  the  tintless  snow  of  heaven, 
Fair  owner,  may  these  pages  be ; 

Calm  as  the  stilly  breath  of  even, 
When  the  light  breeze  flits  o'er  the  sea ; 

Soft  as  Cynthia's  mildest  roy. 
Or  balmy  zephyr's  gentle  play ; 


Holy  as  tean  to  pity  given, 
And  guileleu  as  the  just  in  heaven ; 

Fit  emblems  of  thine  ow^n  pure  heart- 
May  each  bright  page  true  joy  impart. 

May  Hope's  bright  dream  and  peace  divine. 
And  love  and  bliss  be  ever  thine. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"It  is  well  for  rhe  crews  of  yonder  crafts,  that 
they  will  have  teached  a  place  of  safety  before 
another  hoar !  *'  said  an  old  fisherman,  addressing 
a  young  Spaniard  who  stood  near  him  on  the  shore 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  watching  the  white  sails 
of  several  fishing  boats,  as  they  rose  one  after  the 
other  above  the  horizon  and  stretched  their  coarse 
toward  the  land. 

The  young  man,  whom  we  shall  henceforth  call 
Hernandez,  having  been  but  a  short  time  on  the 
island  was  not  skilled  in  the  signs  which  foretold 
a  storm  in  the  changefal  clime  of  the  Levant ;  nor 
did  he  perceive  any  alteration  in  the  appearance 
of  the  sea  or  sky  until  drawn,  by  the  remark  of  the 
old  Cypriote,  to  notice  them. 

The  surface  of  the  sea,  which  bat  an  hour  be- 
fore had  been  tranquil  as  the  spirit  of  its  slumbers, 
was  now  fixrrowed  into  huge  billows,  swelling  dark- 
ly in  the  distance,  that  flung  up  the  spray  of  their 
snowy  crests  as  if  to  play  over  the  wings  of  the 
light  but  steady  breeze  that  swept  by  them. 
Several  of  the  boats  had  already  reached  land, 
and  the  lighter  ones  were  drawn  up  on  the  strand, 
while  the  crews  of  some  of  the  larger  were  busily 
employed  in  getting  out  their  largest  anchors,  and 
strongest  cables,  to  enable  them  to  outride  the  fixry 
of  the  coming  storm.  Those  still  in  the  offing 
pressed  all  sail  and  hastened  to  the  bay ;  while 
their  pilots,  one  moment  looking  to  the  heavens, 
watched  every  change  of  its  aspect  with  anxiety, 
at  another  measuring  the  distance  to  the  harbor 
as  if  to  assure  themselves  of  a  place  of  safety 
against  the  terrora  of  the  approaching  tempest. 

<«  She  comes,  she  comes  I "  again  shouted  the 
old  man,  as  a  white  sail  loomed  up  above  the 
horizon ;  and  Hernandez,  turning  to  the  direction 
in  which  he  pointed,  could  with  difficulty  discern 
a  small  flag  flying  at  her  mast  head.  *<  Henrico 
well  knows  at  what  time  to  seek  the  land,  and 
never  was  his  knowledge  so  requisite  as  now. 
There  are  many  ahead  of  him  as  yet ;  but  I  will 
wager  that  the  Arrow  will  not  be  the  last  to  gain 
her  moorings.  See,  how  nobly  she  bears  herself 
along  through  the  swelling  waves !" 

''  Well  does  she  deserve  the  name  she  bears,'* 
said  Hernandez ;  "  she  holds  her  course  gallantly 
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through  a  cloud  of  foam,  passing  one  boat  after  ano- 
ther, seeming  more  desirous  to  display  her  superior 
sailing  than  to  outstrip  the  coming  squall." 

Scarcely  had  the  Arrow  reached  her  moorings, 
when  down  came  the  squall  in  all  its  fiiry ;  issuing, 
as  it  appeared,  from  a  small  white  cloud  that  was 
seen  to  rise  above  the  horizon,  and  to  increase  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time ;  then  spreading 
over  the  sea,  it  harrowed  up  the  billows  for  leagues, 
bearing  ofl"  the  feathery  spray  in  light  clouds  of  a 
thousand  fantastic  forms. 

By  this  time  the  crews  of  several  of  the  fishing 
boats  had  gathered  around  Hernandez  and  eld 
Jerome — ^for  such  was  the  name  of  the  old  fisher- 
man— and  reported  that  they  had  seen  a  large 
Spanish  Caravel  from  the  Bosphorus,  which  they 
conjectured  could  not  outlive  the  present  gale,  if 
she  did  not  seek  safety  in  one  of  the  harbors  of 
Cyprus. 

The  storm  had  reached  an*  alarming  height. 
Dark  clouds  rolled  heavily  over  the  fiice  of  the 
heavens,  while  quick  successive  flashes  illumina* 
ted  the  whole  scene,  and  deep  rolling  peals  of 
thunder  spoke  loudly  of  the  wild  conflict  of  ele- 
ments. The  dark  waves,  lashed  into  ungovernable 
madness,  raised  their  giant  forms  aloft,  then  burst- 
ing in  misty  wreaths,  wove  a  shadowy  shroud  be* 
fitting  the  excited  spirit  of  the  storm. 

llie  fishermen  were  about  to  seek  shelter,  when 
one  of  them  descried  the  form  of  the  laboring 
barque  emerging  from  the  horizon,  driven  madly 
before  the  fury  of  the  gale  and  advancing  directly 
toward  the  island.  As  she  approached  nearer 
they  could  discern  that  she  had  been  disabled  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  her  foremast  had  been  carried 
away,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  unsteadiness  of 
her  motion,  that  the  pilot  had  lost  all  command 
of  her. 

<'A11  is  over  with  that  luckless  craft,**  said  Je- 
rome, addressing  the  commander  of  the  Arrow. 
**  She  will  strike  on  those  rocks  yonder  before 
another  hour,  where  the  waves  will  beat  her  to 
atoms  ere  we  can  render  any  assistance  ;  but  we 
must  exert  ourselves  for  the  preservation  of  the 
unhappy  crew.*' 

"  Father  !**  said  Henrico, "  had  we  not  better  pro- 
ceed inmiediately  thither  with  all  the  ropes  and  oan 
we  can  collect  7    I  fear  our  efforts  will  be  needed 
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long  before  we  gain  the  point ;  and  oar  delay  may 
prove  fatal  to  some  unhappy  suflferers. 

They  had  scarcely  reached  the  point,  when, 
with  a  violent  crash,  the  richly  laden  veawl  struck 
on  a  shelving  rock,  and  whirling  ronnd  lay  fast 
on  her  side  for  a  few  moments,  nntil  the  waves 
rushing  in  boiling  surges  over  her  in  a  short  time 
dashed  her  into  a  thousand  fragments.  Then  rose 
the  wild  cry  of  terror  from  the  despairing  crew  and 
passengers,  even  louder  than  the  storm  that  shrieked 
over  them.  Some  that  had  been  thrown  on  the 
rocks  by  the  violence  of  the  concussion,  clambered 
up  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves,  and  there  await- 
ed the  proffered  assistance  of  the  fishermen  ;  while 
others  precipitated  into  the  waves  stOl  plunged 
and  struggled  amid  their  boiling  fury.  A  rope 
being  thrown  to  one  and  an  oar  to  another,  some 
few  of  them  were  with  difficulty  drawn  ashore  i 
while  others  grasping  a  mast  or  clinging  to  a  plank 
bu&tted  with  the  waves,  tossed  to  and  fro,  or  at 
times  buried  in  the  wild  abyss  beneath. 

The  scene  was  one  of  terror ;  but  the  fishermen 
with  Hernandez  succeeded  in  rescuing  most  of 
them  from  their  danger.  Hernandez  managed 
the  ropes  with  all  the  skill  of  an  experienced 
seaman,  adjusted  the  ladders,  which,  from  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  some  points,  were  found 
necessary  ;  and  guided  the  movements  of  the  en- 
tire party,  who  obeyed  his  dictates  as  wilUngly  as 
if  he  had  been  their  accustomed  director. 

Among  those  who  were  preserved  were  an 
old  woman  of  Andalusia  and  her  neice,  a  beautiful 
young  Castilian  of  about  sixteen  summers.  They 
had  both  clung  to  the  same  plank  for  safety ;  and 
by  timely  assistance  were  dnwn  ashore,  more 
affirighted  at  the  perils  of  their  situatipn  than  in- 
jured by  the  waves  or  rocks  they  had  to  encounter. 
No  traces  of  any  others  remaining,  except  some 
few  in  whom  life  had  been  long  since  extinct, 
whose  motionless  corpses  were  seen  hanging  in 
the  shrouds  attached  to  some  of  the  broken  masts* 
they  prepared  to  bear  the  shipwrecked  persons  to 
their  homes,  there  to  administer  to  their  wants. 
Rude  litters  were  hastily  prepared  to  remove  those 
who  were  too  feint  to  attempt  walking;  while 
those  who  had  recovered  sufficiently  were  permit- 
ted to  walk  to  the  dwellings  of  the  fishermen. 

On  Hernandez  devolved  the  care  of  the  old  Anda- 
lusian  and  her  niece,  whom  we  shall  henceforth 
call  Adeie.  He  had  them  borne  to  the  hotel  at 
which  he  stayed,  that  all  necessaries  might  be  pro- 
vided for  their  comfort. 

During  the  time  that  Adele  and  her  aunt  re- 
mained, Hernandez  was  their  constant  companion, 
if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  elder  lady,  at  least  for 
her  niece's,  whom  he  found  to  be  a  gentle  and 
amiable  girl  of  most  agreeable  disposition.  He 
attended  her  in  all  her  rambles  to  the  seashore, 
and  to  the  rocks  where  they  first  met  under  the 


painful  circumstances  of  the  scene  we  have  de- 
scribed. He  learned  from  her  the  history  of  their 
voyage  from  the  Bosphorus,  and  all  the  incidents 
that  had  occurred  during  their  passage. 

Afler  some  months  spent  in  this  manner,  it  will 
not  be  wondered  at  if  the  heart  of  Hernandez  had 
become  entangled  in  those  m3raterious  meshes 
which  a  young  and  beautiful  companion  can  so 
unconsciously  weave  round  a  willing  captive ;  but 
how  Adele  preserved  the  freedom  of  hen,  we  will 
leave  for  the  future  to  disclose. 

In  the  mean  time,  business  having  called  Her- 
nandez to  Rhodes,  he  parted  with  Adele  in  sor- 
row at  the  idea  of  this  short  interruption  to  his 
pleasure.  Being  detained  there  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  he  had  anticipated,  he  at  length  set  out 
for  Cyprus  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  of  his 
absence ;  but  what  was  his  disappointment,  when 
he  arrived  there,  to  find  that  Adele  and  her  aont 
had  \eh  the  island  some  six  weeks  before  in  « 
Spanish  merchantman  bound  for  Cadiz,  leaving  no 
clue  by  which  he  could  hope  to  fmd  ont  their  point 
of  destination. 


CRAPTSR    II. 

Three  years  had  passed  away,  yet  Hernandez 
had  not  discovered  the  object  of  his  search.  In 
fact  for  a  long  time  past  he  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  ever  seeing  her  again. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  fixed  his  residence  at 
a  favorite  estate  in  Andalusia.  It  was  situated 
near  the  Guadalquiver,  in  a  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque valley,  where  the  woodcrowned  hills  on  either 
side  rose  towering  to  the  clouds,  while  between 
them  stole  the  whispering  waters  of  the  bright 
stream  sparkling  like  a  vein  of  silver,  and  smiling 
on  both  with  all  the  fascinations  of  a  coquette,  not 
deigning  to  be  the  sole  mistress  of  either. 

Hernandez  having  roamed  one  evening  ferther 
than  usual,  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  came  to  a 
small  orange  grove  where,  tired  with  his  exertion, 
he  rested  under  one  of  its  trees.  The  moon  was 
risen,  and  gleamed  calmly  over  the  tranquil  waters. 
The  air  was  silent,  as  if  bound  by  some  spirit 
chain ;  and  the  last  echo  of  the  nigfatbreeze  had 
sunk  to  rest  in  some  grotto  of  the  mountains. 

He  had  sat  for  a  long  time  silently  admiring  the 
splendor  of  the  scene  around  him,  when  the 
sound  of  a  paddle  plashing  in  the  waters  at  length 
aroused  him  from  his  revery.  It  proceeded  from 
a  graceful  bend  of  the  river,  not  far  fix>m  the  place 
where  he  sat  Upon  hearing  the  sound  he  started 
to  his  feet,  when  at  the  same  moment  the  prow  of  a 
light  shallop  emerged  fi:om  the  shadow  whkh  the 
grove  had  cast  on  the  stream,  a  young  female 
guiding  its  course  along  the  wave ;  to  give  even  a 
faint  idea  of  whom,  we  will  pause  for  a  moment- 
She  appeared  to  be  some  nineteen  years  of  age ; 
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her  dark  hair  was  hong  in  diahevelled  numea  over 
a  neck  and  ahoalden  of  the  moat  exquisite  form ; 
and  her  wildly  beautiful  black  eye  gave  an  inex- 
pressible charm  to  the  soft  radiance  of  a  brow, 
which  might  have  served  to  inspire  the  dreams  of 
the  Medicean  sculptor,  while  touching  for  the  last 
time  the  brow  of  his  Venus.  Thus,  with  the  full 
glow  of  loveliness  overspreading  her  fair  cheek,  we 
present  the  young  Andalusian  to  the  reader. 

An  unaccountable  change  came  over  the  features 
of  Hernandez,  as  the  shallop  of  the  fair  stranger 
swept  by  Uke  the  wing  of  a  seabird.  It  had  not 
proceeded  &r  down  the  stream  when  he  determined 
to  follow  its  course,  keeping  at  such  a  distance 
however  as  not  to  aWake  any  suspicion  should  the 
fair  girl  observe  him  in  his  pureuit.  He  stopped 
for  a  few  moments  in  the  shade  of  an  olivei  while 
the  stranger  he  seemed  to  take  so  sudden  and  so 
deep  an  interest  in,  turned  her  skiff  towards  the 
bank,  and  having  moored  it,  leaped  out  and  in  a 
few  moments  was  lost  in  the  surrounding  grove. 
He  paused  for  a  considerable  time,  undetermined 
whether  to  proceed  or  turn  back ;  until  the  sound 
of  a  lute  accompanied  by  a  voice  of  the  most  be- 
witching sofmess,  urged  his  footsteps  still  farther  on . 
At  length  he  reached  a  small  orange  grove, 
where  he  found  that  preparations  had  been  made 
for  an  evening's  amusement  by  a  group  of  Gitanas* 
They  intended  to  celebrate  in  this  place  the  bri- 
dal of  two  young  members  of  their  tribe,  and 
spend  the  night  in  dancing  and  revelry. 

Some  had  been  already  engaged  in  the  dance, 
while  the  sounds  of  lutes  and  castanets  rose  soflly 
on  the  moon-lighted  air ;  and  some,  who  perhaps 
had  been  fatigued  with  treading  the  graceful  Span- 
ish measures,  were  slowly  pacing  along  the  river's 
bank,  listening  to  some  passionate  lovetale  that 
burned  while  it  breathed  from  the  lips  of  some 
young  cavaliers,  who,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  young  Gitanas,  had  come  to  share  the  evening's 
sports;  while  others  scattered  about  in  groups 
were  listening  to  some  sweet  voiced  minstrel,  while 
she  blended  with  the  tones  of  her  lute  all  the  soft- 
ness of  passion  and  the  sweetness  of  song. 

But  the  largest  group  had  collected  around  the 
fiiir  being  whom  Hernandez  had  pursued  thither, 
and  who  now  seated  in  their  cirole  gave  freedom 
to  the  delightful  sweetness  of  her  voice.  It  rose 
softly  at  first,  and  then  swelling  by  degrees,  rolled 
in  a  rich  stream  of  melody,  while  the  other  min- 
strels, as  if  touched  by  some  magical  spell  of  its 
weaving,  dropped  their  lutes  and  sat  mutely  listen- 
ing to  the  delightful  strain. 

Hernandez  leaned  for  some  time  against  a  tree 
that  stood  near  him ;  for  he  was  tired  with  his 
walk,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Gitana  had  ended 
her  song,  and  all  were  engaged  in  the  dance,  that 
he  woke  from  the  dream-like  stupor  into  which  he 
had  fallen. 


He  watched  the  bright  form  of  the  Gitana  float 
through  the  dance.  He  could  only  gaze  at  her,  so 
completely  had  she  absorbed  all  his  senses ;  and 
more  than  once  did  he  catch  the  searehing  glance 
of  her  dark  eye  resting  on  him.  After  the  dance 
was  ended  he  looked  roimd  him  for  the  form  that 
had  so  rivetted  his  attention,  but  in  vain.  She 
was  gone  and  he  knew  not  how  to  account  for  her 
mysterious  disappearance;  since  he  thought  that 
he  had  watched  her  every  movement  so  closely. 
He  went  to  the  bank  of  the  river  in  quest  of  the 
shallop  that  bore  her;  but  that  too  had  disap- 
peared with  the  beautiful  minstrel ;  and  he  was 
left  to  retrace  his  footsteps  to  his  home  with  feelings 
of  the  same  dark  hue  as  were  spread  around  his 
return  to  Cyprus,  when  he  found  that  the  idol  of 
his  dreams  had  fled  from  the  shrine. 

All  his  former  hopes  returned  to  him  again  ;  the 
memories  of  other  years  crowded  around  him ; 
and  his  love  for  the  amiable  Adele,  which  only 
slept  for  a  season,  was  again  restored  to  its  pristine 
fervor.  He  knew  not  why  he  should  have  associat- 
ed the  fair  Castilian  with  the  beautiful  Gitana,  or 
why  a  meeting  of  the  one  should  have  awakened 
all  his  fonner  passion  for  the  other. 

Some  months  of  pain  were  spent  by  Hernandez, 
when  one  evening  as  he  was  seated  in  his  study, 
a  servant  entered  and  handed  him  a  note,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  that  a  company  of  Gitanas 
entreated  permission  to  remain  on  his  estate  for 
some  time ;  as  one  of  their  tribe  was  too  ill  to 
proceed  on  the  journey ;  and  also  beggiqg  of  him 
to  come  to  their  camp  in  order  that  he  might  pre- 
scribe any  medicines  he  might  think  she  required. 

Hernandez  repaired  immediately  to  their  en- 
campment, where  he  found  an  old  woman  stretched 
in  the  last  extremities,  in  one  of  the  tents.  Beside 
her  bed  was  the  fair  form  of  the  young  minstrel 
that  had  led  him  to  the  festal  scene  we  have  already 
spoken  of;  but  so  altered  in  her  appearance  from 
her  constant  attention  to  the  sick  bed  of  the  old 
woman,  that  he  scareely  recognized  in  her  care- 
worn features  the  loveliness  that  then  attracted 
him. 

Upon  his  arrival  the  old  woman,  having  reco- 
vered a  little,  directed  them  to  assist  her  in  sitting 
up  for  a  while ;  then  motioning  Hernandez  to  a 
seat  beside  her,  she  thus  commenced : 

"  Since  it  is  the  will  of  heaven  that  I  should 
once  more  behold  you,  the  poignancy  of  pain  and 
the  excruciating  pangs  of  mental  agony  are  miti- 
gated ;  and  death  is  deprived  of  half  its  terrors. 
But  in  order  that  you  may  fully  understand  me,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  I  should  give  you  a  sketch 
of  my  past  life,  at  least  in  part.  I  shall  relate 
some  of  the  incidents  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  I  feel  that  I  have  no  time  to  spend  in 
circumlocution. 

"  Some  sixteen  years  since,  our  company  en- 
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camped  on  one  of  the  estates  of  Don  Lopez  De 
Vinta,  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  man,  and  an  ac- 
knowledged persecutor  of  our  race.  We  had  not 
entirely  completed  the  erection  of  our  tents,  when 
he  came  to  drive  ua  off  to  seek  repose  elsewhere. 
Not  content  with  the  peaceable  departure  which 
we  prepared  to  make,  he  entered  into  some  alter- 
cation with  one  of  our  men,  who  used  some  lan- 
guage not  saited  to  his  wrathtul  mood,  upon  which 
he  ordered  his  attendants  to  fire  on  us.  They  did 
so,  and  several  fell ;  among  whom  was  my  son. 

"Some  years  elapsed,  when  De  Vinta  lost  an  only 
daughter  in  a  most  mysterious  maimer.  She  was 
seen  on  the  lawn  but  an  hour  before  and  in  the 
next  she  disappeared.  I  it  was  who  stole  the 
child,  intending  to  have  sacrificed  it  in  atonement 
for  the  destruction  of  my  boy ;  but  the  winning 
sweetness  of  the  little  girl  and  her  innocence  of 
her  father's  crime  preserved  her  life. 

**  I  brought  her  up,  however,  in  our  wandering 
habits ;  and  but  for  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  you,  though  as  yet  you  are  unconscious,  I 
see,  of  its  being  such,  would  have  betrothed  her  to 
a  bridegroom  of  our  own  unhappy  caste. 

"  Don  Lopez  is  your  father's  hereditary  foe,  yet  I 
know  that  in  the  heart  of  Hernandez  dwells  no 
feeling  of  revenge;  and  you  will  guard  the  treasure 
I  leave  you,  if  not  for  his  sake  at  least  for  bar's. 
But  to  contiuue.  In  sailing  from  Constantinople, 
accompanied  by  De  Vinta's  daughter  whom  I  had 
taught  to  call  me  *  aunt'  and  regard  me  as  such,  we 
encountered  a  severe  gale  while  near  the  coast  of 
Cyprus,  which  overwhelmed  our  vessel  and  dashed 
her  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  that  island ;  and 
would  have  added  our  names  to  the  catalogue  of 
unhappy  sufferers,  had  not  some  fishermen,  with 
you  for  their  director,  saved  us  from  the  perils  which 
surromided  us.  You  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  we  left  the  island,  but  it  was 
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only  within  the  last  few  months  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  discover  your  place  of  residence.  Ail 
that  now  remains  for  me  to  add  is,  that  into  your 
hands  I  deliver  the  daughter  of  Don  Lopez — the 
young  Adele ;  you  must  now  become  her  protector 
for  I  shall  soon  be  gone.*' 

Thus  far  did  Hernandez  listen  to  the  strange 
revelation  with  fixed  astonishment,  when  with  a 
sigh  the  old  Gitana  expired.  Hernandez  gazed 
for  a  moment  on  the  lifeless  corpse  before  him ; 
then  taking  Adele  in  his  arms,  for  she  had  fallen 
senseless  to  the  floor  the  moment  her  pretended 
relative's  spirit  had  passed  away,  he  had  her  borne 
to  hie  castle. 

After  some  days  the  Gitanas  interred  their  de- 
parted sister  with  their  usual  ceremonies;  and 
having  given  to  Hernandez  all  her  papers,  and 
other  property,  they  departed.  The  papers  corrob- 
orated the  statement  of  the  old  Gitana,  and  sever- 
al trinkets  were  found  marked  with  the  well  known 
arms  of  the  house  of  Don  Lopez.  When  Adele 
recovered  her  senses  she  deeply  lamented  the  death 
of  her  aunt,  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  call 
her ;  but  the  presence  of  Hernandez,  and  his  de- 
votedness  to  her,  wiped  away  all  traces  of  her  tears. 

In  a  few  weeks  after,  the  scene  was  completely 
changed  ;  instead  of  an  encampment  of  Gitanas, 
a  large  festal  party  moved  in  various  groups  around 
the  lawn,  and  brilliant  bands  were  seen  in  all 
directions,  partaking  of  the  festivities;  while  the 
beautiful  Adele,  the  shipwrecked  lady  of  Cyprus* 
and  the  enchanting  minstrel  of  the  Gaadalquiver, 
moved  nmongst  them  all,  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
Hernandez  and  Don  Lopez  De  Vinta,  quenched 
in  a  cup  the  neutral  animosities  that  existed  so  long 
between  the  rival  houses,  and  a  long  chain  of 
interests  was  in  time  established  between  them, 
the  first  link  of  whicli  we  must  allow  Hernandez 
to  consider  his  Gipsy  Bride. 
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As  ent  in  Bybla,  at  the  birth  of  Jano, 
Swonna  of  quick  beas  beset  the  virgin  clorer, 

Waking  .£olian  harps  of  pleasant  tnne 
In  all  the  air,  until  each  drunken  rover 

Reeled  headlong  to  his  hivo,  at  close  of  day ; 
So  has  my  heart  ita  freqaent  sttmmei^time, 

When  thoughta  of  the  oue  absent  wing  their  way 


Oo  willing  errands  to  that  sunny  clime, 
Where  food  for  revery  is  garnered  up, 

And  light  ruins  down,  like  Jove,  in  golden  showers- 
Where  drops  the  pearl  of  love  into  life's  cap, 

And  mu«ic  haunu  the  footstept  of  the  houia: 
O  sweet  the  memories  that  thus  can  roam 

To  reap  the  gladness  of  their  harvest-home. 
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BY     H.    T.    TUCEERMAN. 


NO    VI.  — COLLINS. 


Enthusiastic  men  delight  to  place  themseWes  in  { 
direct  relation  with  whatever  interests  their  minds. 
The  merely  curious  are  satisfied  to  observe,  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  remarkable  points  of 
any  sabject.  Such  is  the  difference  between 
knowledge  and  sympathy,  intellect  and  feeling, 
the  philosopher  and  the  poet  The  former 
calmly  inquires,  and  when  the  truth  is  elicited 
is  content;  the  latter  earnestly  contemplates, 
till  the  sentiment  of  his  theme  warms  and  over- 
flows his  heart.  The  antiquarian  is  delighted 
when  a  half-legible  inscription  is  plausibly  con- 
jectured or  the  age  of  an  architectural  fragment 
defined.  The  more  ardent  explorer  of  ruins, 
finds  enjoyment  in  summoning  back  the  men  and 
events  that  hallow  the  scene ;  in  musing,  amid 
broken  columns  and  mossy  walls  over  the 
wonders  of  human  destiny  and  the  poetry  of  time. 
This  spontaneous  interest,  this  sympathetic  at- 
traction is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
genuine  poet.  He  occupies  toward  congenial 
subjects  of  thought  the  relation  of  a  lover.  He 
kneels  to  win  the  veneration  he  seeks,  he  pleads 
for  a  response  to  his  impassioned  regard,  he  boldly 
addresses  the  creature  of  his  fancy,  the  idea  of 
of  his  mind,  the  object  of  his  thought,  finding 
relief  and  Joy  in  the  eloquent  appeal.  What  we 
call  personification  is  the  natural  language  of 
ideal  and  sincere  minds.  It  is  a  language  which 
it  is  difficult  to  counterfeit.  No  resource  of  the 
poet  and  orator  is  less  easy  to  feign.  We  are 
either  borne  along  or  repelled  by  an  apostrophe. 
When  a  speaker  or  a  bard  adopts  such  language 
merely  for  efifect,  his  failure  is  decisive.  The  im- 
agery and  tone  too  suddenly  fall  short  of  the 
opening  address.  When  Bryant,  for  instance,  be- 
gins his  apostrophe  to  a  waterfowl,  we  feel  that 
it  is  no  trick  of  art,  bat  a  genuine  poetic  impulse 
that  prompts  his  muse.  She  follows  the  lovely 
bird  with  the  instinct  of  a  wondering  tenderness, 
through  the  gray  twilight  till  the  '<  abyss  of  heaven 
has  swallowed  up  its  form.*'  There  is  no  falter- 
ing or  artificial  efibrt,  all  is  sustained  and  free  as 
that  solitary  flight  itself.  We  feel  that  the  eye 
and  mind  of  the  poet  were  actually  in  relation 
with  the  tonn  he  invoked.      Far  more  dangerous  is 
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the  attempt  to  apostrophize  any  thing  abstract,  with- 
out any  real  and  deep  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
very  adoption  of  this  form  of  verse  presupposes 
that  the  poet's  soul  is  filled  and  kindled  by  his 
subject.  He  manfully  and  earnestly  oonfi-onts  his 
theme,  and  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  placing  it  in 
a  new  and  striking  light,  or  throwing  around  it  a 
wann  coloring  and  expressive  interest,  he  con- 
victs himself  of  absurd  presumption.  The  poet  of 
true  feeling,  whose  inspiration  springs  from  the 
soul  rather  than  mere  art  or  taste,  will  naturally 
often  resort  to  personification  and  apostrophe. 
Some  of  Byron*s  first  passages  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  a  striking  proof  of  his  genius  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  with  few  exceptions,  we 
sympathize  at  once  with  these  flights.  They  ac- 
cord with  the  state  of  feeling  the  poet  has  awak- 
ened. The  address  to  Parnassus,  to  Rome,  and 
to  some  of  the  celebrated  works  of  art,  find  an  echo 
in  every  bosom  where  meditative  sentiment 
abides.  "  I  cannot  furbish,"  says  Byron.  "  I  am 
like  the  tiger,  if  I  miss  the  first  spring,  I  go 
growling  back  to  my  Jungle." 

How  admirably  are  examples  of  this  kind  in- 
troduced in  Shakespeare.  How  perfectly  are  we 
prepared  for  the  Moor's  apostrophe  to  Patience, 
'*  that  young  and  rose-lipped  cherubim,*'  and 
Macbeth's  address  to  the  airy  dagger.  When 
feeling  is  wrought  up  to  a  certain  point,  its  lan- 
guage is  poetic.  We  then  forget  the  conven- 
tional and  grapple  with  the  one  overmastering 
idea.  Such  is  the  case  in  actual  experience ;  and 
so  the  poet,  when  by  earnest  contemplation  his 
sympathies  are  all  enlisted  in  a  subject,  turns 
the  whole  force  of  his  mind  in  that  direction,  ex- 
pands his  nature  to  drink  in  its  suggestions  as 
a  flower  opens  to  the  sun  and  pours  forth  upon  it 
the  concentrated  flow  of  thought,  as  a  pilgrim  at 
his  long-sought  shrine  or  a  lover  at  the  feet  of  his 
mistress.  Of  the  English  poets  whose  sensibility 
and  ardor  of  thought  have  led  them  successfully 
to  personify  their  themes,  William  Collins  takes 
a  high  rank.  He  is  the  acknowledged  author  of 
one  of  the  few  immortal  odes  of  the  language. 
His  life  was  clouded  with  dissappointment.  He 
failed  in  obtaining  a  fellowship,  after  a  promising 
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college  career ;  and  this  dreninftaDoe*  together  with 
pecuniary  embarraasmeiits,  led  him  to  quit  the  imi- 
Ycrsity  for  London  and  embark  in  the  precarious 
pursuits  of  literary  adventure.      Irresolute    and 
visionary,  he  projected  grand  schemes  which  were 
often  never  seriously  commenced  and  in  no  case 
fully  realized.     Some  critics  charge  the  failure  of 
these  designs  wholly  to  the  poet's  indolenoci  with- 
out considering  how  difficult  regular  mental  occu- 
pation must  be  to  a  sensitive  man  harrassed  by 
poverty,  watched  by  bailifls  and  in  daily  anxiety  for 
the  means  of  subsistence.    His  eyes  were  so  weak 
that  blindness  was  apprehended.    It  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  love  in  vain  and  when  affections  such 
as  his  served  **  to    water    but  the    desert/'  the 
apathy  he  manifested  in  regard  to  his  plans  of 
research,  must  have   been  confirmed.    His  odes 
were  so  neglected  at  their  first  appearance,  that 
with  indignant  vtyrmth  he  burned  the  balance  of 
the  edition.     He  was  early  separated  from    his 
immediate    family,  and  the    only  relative    with 
whom   he    maintained  intercourse    was  a  sister 
who  possessed  not  a  single  trait  of  character  in 
.  common  with  him,  evinced  no  interest  in  his  pur- 
suits and  scorned  his  generous  impulses.     When 
at  last  fortune  smiled  upon  Collins,  and  the  be- 
quest of  an  imcle  placed  him  above  want,  the 
brilliant  faculties  which  had  been  his  consolation 
and   sustained    his   self-respect,    began    to   fail. 
Change  of  scene    produced  no  amendment  and 
the  gifted  and  susceptible  bard  became  a  lunatic. 

His  malady  seems  to  have  alternated  for  several 
years,  between  violence  and  melancholy ;  some- 
times there  were  lucid  intervals  when  he  rallied 
his  disordered  powers ;  at  others  his  imbecility  or 
insane  ravings  terrified  all  about  him. 

In  the  cathedral  of  Chicester  is  a  monument, 
by  Flayman,  representing  the  unfortunate  poet  in 
a  reclining  posture,  the  New  Tests  men  t  open 
before  him,  his  lyre  and  one  of  his  compositions 
neglected  at  his  feet,  his  expression  calm  and 
benevolent,  and  on  the  pediment  are  carved  the 
effigies  of  love  and  pity.  It  must  be  soothing  to 
gaze  upon  these  peaceful  emblems  and  remember 
how  often  the  adjacent  cloisters  have  echoed  with 
the  frantic  cries  of  one  who  is  now  slumbering  so 
quietly.  From  the  few  facts  recorded  of  Collins, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  keen  sensibi- 
lity and  a  glowing  mind.  He  seems  to  have 
charmed  all  who  knew  him  and  most  of  his  in- 
timates were  men  distinguished  for  talent.  His 
sympathies  were  broad  and  earnest,  such  as  win 
love  and  inspire  confidence.  He  was  the  endear- 
ed companion  of  Thomson  and  Garrick,  Dr. 
Armstrong  and  Hill.  Even  Johnson,  little  as  he 
appreciated  his  verses,  evidently  felt  the  graces 
of  his  character.  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  letters 
of  the  moralist,  there  are  expressions  of  tender 
concern  in  behalf  of  Collins  which  indicate  the 


rare  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  The  so- 
cial spirit  of  the  poet,  his  warm  firiendship,  his 
passion  for  Shakespeare  and  music,  are  so  many 
evidences  of  his  sanguine  temper  and  native  sen- 
timent. His  soul  was  like  a  finely  strung  harp, 
too  rudely  exposed  long  to  retain  its  harmonious 
tone.  Yet  every  breeze  that  swept  its  strings 
drew  forth  melody ;  and  ere  it  was  jarred  into 
discord  a  few  strains  were  happily  elicited,  which 
still  abide  to  cheer  our  hearts,  and  with  their 
pensive  music  vindicate  the  rare  worth  of  the 
departed. 

The  poetic  fire  of  Collins  was  concentrated  in 
its  development.  He  attempted  no  extensive 
range.  He  went  not  forth  to  chronicle  the  de- 
'j  tails  of  nature.  We  find  no  elaborate  pictures,  no 
subtle  and  refined  comments  on  external  things 
or  human  life,  but  an  intense  revelation,  a  concise 
view,  a  bright  glimpse  caught  from  the  fervor 
of  the  poet's  thought.  His  eclogues  and  heroic 
poems  may  be  considered  as  the  early  experi- 
ments rather  than  the  legitimate  fruits  of  his  genius. 
They  show  command  of  language  and  taste  but 
no  strong  individual  traits.  In  the  odes,  although 
they  are  unequal  in  felicitious  expression,  the 
peculiar  force  of  Collins  appears.  By  a  single 
epithet,  a  graphic  apostrophe,  an  image  freshly 
springing  fi-om  his  ardent  mind,  we  often  receive 
an  impression  more  vivid  and  pleasing  than  other 
bards  convey  by  a  succession  of  labored  metaphors 
and  rhymes.  The  description  of  Danger  is  well 
known  as  an  instance  in  point : 

Danger  whoM  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fixed  behold  1 
Who  stalks  his  round,  and  hideous  form 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm ; 
Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgf  steeps 
Of  sane  looset  hoMgtMg  rock  to  sU^. 

He  tells  us  that  simplicity  is 
— —  by  nature  taught 
To  breathe  her  genuine  thought, 
In  numbers  warmly  pure  and  sweetly  strong. 

Here  we  have  a  perfect  definition  in  common 
but  adequate  words.  And  the  idea  is  carried  out 
most  pleasingly  by  such  phrases  as  "  hermit 
heart,"  "  decent  maiden "  and  "  sister  meek  of 
truth."  '*  This  delicate  propriety  of  language  is 
characteristic  of  Collins,  and  enables  him  to 
venture  upon  figures  which  a  less  chaste  poet 
would  urge  into  extravagance.  Here  the  im- 
agination is  filled  and  charmed  by  two  images 
of  one  of  'his  most  famous  odes. 

When  spring  with  dewy  fingers  cold 
Returni  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould. 

•  •  » 

There  honw  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay. 
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Who  hu  not  envied  the  Bleep  of  the  hrave 
thus  guarded  and  graced  ?  Who  has  not  been 
thrilled  at  the  idea  of  beautifal  spring  "  with  dewy 
fingers  cold  "  lingering  oyer  the  hero's  grave,  and 
seen  in  fancy  the  august  image  of  that  grey 
pilgrim  invoking  a  benediction  ap<Hi  the  conse- 
creted  spot  In  the  twelve  lines  of  this  ode 
there  is  a  world  of  meaning.  The  fancy  and  the 
heart  are  deeply  impressed,  and  yet  how  simple 
the  diction  and  anpretending  the  design.  Mercy 
is  characterized  with  the  same  felicity  of  me- 
taphor and  epithet: 

Oh  Uion,  who  rit*it  a  imiling  bride, 
By  TaloT*a  ann*d  and  awful  lide, 
GeotlMt  of  iky-born  formi  and  beit  adored. 

Snbseqaently  she  is  represented  as  looking  away 
rage,  the  most  touching  manner  in  which  we 
can  imagine  her  power  to  be  exerted.  A  con- 
stant tendency  to  personify  appears  throughout 
the  poetry  of  Collins.  In  his  ode  on  the  death 
of  Colonel  Ross,  we  have  again  the  image  of 
Honor  slightly  varied : 

BlMt  yoQth,  regardfal  of  thy  doom, 
i£rial  hands  shall  bnild  thy  tomb. 

With  shadowy  trophies  crown*d  ; 
Whils't  honor  bathed  in  tears  shall  rove 
To  sigh  thy  name  through  every  grove, 

And  call  his  heroes  round. 

What  bold  images  follow : 

The  warlike  dead  of  every  age, 
Who  fill  the  Ihir  recording  page. 

Shall  leave  their  sainted  rest ; 
And  half-reclining  on  his  spMir, 
Each  wandering  chief  by  turns  appear 

To  hail  the  blooming  guest. 

But  lo,  where  sunk  in  deep  despair. 
Her  garments  torn,  her  bosom  bare. 

Impatient  freedom  lies ! 
Her  matted  tresses  madly  spread, 
To  every  sod  which  wraps  the  dead, 

She  turns  her  joyless  eyes. 

This  spirited  ode  was  written  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  the  poet's  rival,  who  was  affianced 
to  the  lady  of  his  heart  at  the  time  of  his 
decease.  One  of  the  few  jokes  related  of  Collins 
has  reference  to  his  unfortunate  love.  He  was 
bom  within  a  few  hours  of  his  unkind  mistress, 
and  used  to  remark  facetiously  that  he  came  into 
the  worid  *'the  day  after  the  fair."  Few  poets 
more  snccessfoUy  give  us  the  sensation  of  a  scene 
or  an  event  than  Collins.  In  his  ode  to  Evening, 
he  speaks  of  the  beetle's  "  small  but  sullen  horn," 
the  ''heedless  hum,"  the  ''folding-star,"  and 
"  the  pensive  pleasures"  that  "  prepare  the  sha- 
dowy car,"  "  hamlets  brown,"  "  dim-discovered 
spies"  and  "the  gradual  dusky  veil — "  ex- 
preasions  which  make  us  almost  sensibly  feel 
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the  coming  on  of  the  twilight  It  is  a  fine  idea 
that  Peace  should  be  invoked,  as  in  the  following 
stanza,  to  unite  herself  with  the  only  principle 
that  makes  her  existence  consistent  with  national 
dignity: 

Let  others  conn  thy  transient  smile,. 
But  come  to  graoe  thy  westers  isle, 

By  warlike  honor  led ; 
And,  while  around  her  ports  rejoice, 
While  all  her  sons  adore  thy  choice, 

With  him  forever  wed  ! 

The  faith  Collins  placed  in  native  inspiration 
as  the  source  of  poetry  rather  than  art  or  study, 
is  suggested  by  this  invocation : 

O  nature !  boon  from  whom  proceed, 

Each  forceful  thought,  each  prompted  d«Mi ; 

Tf  but  from  thee  I  hope  to  feel 

On  all  my  heart  imprint  thy  seal ! 

Let  some  retreating  cynic  find 

Those  oft-tumed  scrolls  I  leave  behind ; 

The  sports  and  I  this  hour  agree 

To  roam  thy  scene-fiill  world  with  thee . 

In  the  attempt  to  appreciate  the  elements  of 
genius,  we  should  select  the  most  complete  speci- 
men. Expression  is  at  all  times  a  difficult  process 
and  the  most  fluent  poet  often  fails  to  give  utter- 
ance to  what  is  glowing  in  his  mind.  The  ^rest 
example  of  the  poetry  of  Collins  is  his  celebrated 
ode  on  the  Passions.  Observation  alone  could 
not  have  gifted  him  so  to  describe  as  in  this  master- 
piece of  vene.  The  heart  that  prompted  this 
picture  must  have  known,  in  its  own  delicate  and 
earnest  workings,  the  mysterious  fluctuation  so 
vividly  sketched.  Rare  sympathy  with  human 
nature  revealed  these  striking  touches.  Briefly  as 
each  passion  is  depicted,  the  key-note  is  struck 
which  at  once  suggests  what  is  left  unsaid.  How 
impressively  the  metrical  harmony  accords  with 
the  feelings  portrayed.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
adapt  this  ode  to  music;  the  very  nnmbera  are 
melodiously  expressive.  What  speaking  figures 
of  speech  are  those  which  make  fear  strike  the 
lyre  with  "  one  rude  crash,"  and  then  recoil  at 
a  sound  of  its  own  creation ;  despair  call  forth  a 
strain  alternately  sad  and  wild ;  hope  appear 
with  *'  eyes  so  fair,"  and  awaken  echo  so  typical 
of  her  own  illusions;  jealousy,  with  no  fixed 
cadence,  restless  and  variable  as  its  own  per- 
plexed mood ;  melancholy's  notes  "  by  distance 
made  more  sweet"  and  dying  away  "  in 
hollow  murmurs;"  cheerfulness  with  "buskin 
gemmed  with  morning  dew"  beguiling  forth 
"  brown  exercise  "  and  "  sylvan  bojrs  peeping  from 
their  alleys  green"  and  mirth  shaking  "a 
thousand  odora  from  her  dewy  wings ! "  In 
this  one  production  how  much  of  the  essence  of 
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tnie  poetiy  is  coooentntod.  How  it  aets  at 
nought  the  superficial  criticiani  of  Dr.  Johnaon. 
How  eloquently  does  it  aoggeat  the  depth  ol 
feeling,  the  auaoeptibility  and  the  beautiAil  in- 
flight which  distinguished  the  genius  of  CoUinfli 
If  this  gem  was  not  originally  recognised  at 
its  true  value,  later  times  have  made  amends 
for   prsTious  ne^ecL     An  adept  in  the  art  of 


elocution  can  give  a  pathos  and  Tividnass  to 
ode  of  which  few  Eni^ish  poems  are  capable.  Its 
yariety  is  admirable^  its  imagery  bold  and  show- 
ing, and  the  whole  conception  warm  with  the 
imaginative  beauty  of  a  poet's  mind.  It  haa 
made  dear  the  name  of  Collins  and  haUowed 
the  memory  of  his  sufierings  by  associating 
them  with  the  sacred  legacy  of  genius. 


THE    IDLE    SERVANT. 


(See  the  Engraving.) 


Faib,  gentle  and — ^we  are  sure  of  it — beautiful 
reader !  you  have  looiied  doubtless  at  our  first  en- 
graving, and,  presuming  that  you  have  never  yet 
been  the  principal  actor  in  such  a  scene,  a  bright 
sunny  smile  flitted  over  your  lovely  features  as  fond 
aflfection  reverted  to  Aim — ^you  know  who  we  mean 
— ^while  with  parted-lips  and  love-speaking,  hope- 
beaming  eyes,  you  whispered  within  your  own 
heart's  citadel,  «  That  is  my  hope." 

A  bad  guess,  say  you]  Ah!  we  understand. 
The  Rubicon  is  passed ;  the  ceremony  is  oTer ;  and 
leaning  upon  Am  protecting  arm 

A  wicked  wag  tells  an  anecdote  of  a  certain  un- 
married lady  on  the  wintry  side  of  fifty,  who,  hear- 
ing of  the  marriage  of  a  young  lady,  her  friend, 
observed  with  a  deep  and  sentimental  sigh,  "Well, 
I  suppose  it  is  what  we  all  must  come  to." 

Turn,  dear  lady,  to  our  second  engraving,  and 
if  you  are  resolved  upon  keeping  house,  see  what 
•<  you  must  come  to."  You  will  need  a  host  of 
culinary  outfittings,  and  these  will  have  to  be  placed 
partially  at  least  in  charge  of  a  help.  And  then 
your  trottbles~of  course  the  only  troubles  of  mar- 
ried life,  will  commence.  May  the 'star  in  your 
ascendant  ever  bring  yoa  better  fortune  than  that 
you  should  be  ** fixed"  with  such  a  help  (?)  asour 
artist  has  so  admirably  represented. 

What  a  picture!  Many  a  hearty  laugh  must 
the  artist  have  had  over  the  original  painting,  and 
our  friend  Sadd  would  have  spoiled  his  beautiful 
mezzotint  twenty  times  over,  if  he  had  not  reso- 
lutely desisted  from  his  labors,  until  his  fit  of  mer- 


riment was  subdued.  Tou  cannot  expect  as,  dear 
lady,  to  expose  our  ignorance  of  household  matters 
by  an  attempt  to  describe  the  various  implements 
scattered  around  the  sleeping  beauty  of  the  kitchen. 
We  think  there  are  sauce-pans,  pla 

Tas-is-tsz^cafs-s-s— Well  if  that  thief  of  a  cat 
has  not  run  away  with  a  capon !  And  we  meant 
to  have  had  it  served  up  snugly  and  quietly  in  the 
library  this  veiy  evening,  as  an  extra  meal,  just 
before  reading  our  proof-eheets.  Oh !  you  naughty 
puss! 

But  here  comes  the  housekeeper.  If  she  does 
not  scold  that  idle  servant  we  are  mistaken.  And 
we  are  mistaken.  Why  she  is  absolotely  gig- 
gling. See  what  a  merry  smile  is  plajring  over 
her  good  natured  face.  Bless  yon,  good  Mrs.  H.i 
you  have  a  heart  as  kind  and  generous  as  the 
sparkling  wine  just  emptied  from  that  silver  flagon. 
A-hem !  perhaps  you  have  tasted  it. 

But  seriously,  Messrs.  Maes  and  Sadd,  you 
must  teach  a  stricter  domestic  morality  than  this. 
You  are  downright  mischievous  gentlemen,  to 
make  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  such  a  dereliction  of 
duty.  We  have  a  few  thousand  subscribers,  many 
of  whom  have  passed  the  "  Wedding  day,"  have 
commenced  housekeeping  and  engaged  "help  ;" 
and  if  they  find  out  yoar  whereabouts 

An  idle  eervant !  Heigho,  heigho,  the  troubles 
of  married  life !  Nevertheless,  &ir  lady,  we  would 
not  go  back  to  our  original  estate  of  "single-bless- 
edneas  "—meaning  misery-— even  though  idle  ser- 
vants were  more  common  than  they  are. 
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CHAPTIR     I. 


c< 


Lots!  psha !  Walter,  talk  not  such  abaurdity  to 
/  What  has  love  to  do  with  the  biuineaa?  It 
ia  the  fortune,  my  boy,  we  want,  not  throbbing 
hearts — ^it  ia  the  chink  of  gold  we  wiah  to  hear, 
not  langaiahing.8igh8 !  I  say,  Walter,  mention  not 
love  to  me  again."  So  saying,  Mr.  Newman 
pushed  back  his  chair,  struck  the  table  with  great 
violence,  and  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  son,  who  was  standing  before  him 
with  his  arms  folded  over  his  breast — the  heel  of 
his  boot  grinding  upon  the  polished  marble  and  the 
expression  of  his  features  denoting  any  thing  but 
pleasure  in  the  subject  of  debate. 

'<  Fortune  /"  answered  Walter,  with  a  shrug  of 
contempt,  "  is  she  so  potent  that  she  can  blunt  the 
sting  of  conscience  at  deceiving  an  amiable,  confid- 
ing girl  into  the  belief  that  I  sought  her  hand  for 
love"— 

"  Psha !  Ume  again !  " 

"  And  not  for  the  glittering  trash  it  bestowed  7 
No,  &ther,  God  forbid  I  should  ever^thus  peijure 
myself!" 

'<  And  pray  sir,  let  me  ask,"  rejoined  Mr  Newman^ 
"if  you  have  duly  weighed  the  consequences  oi 
refosing  to  satisfy  this  engagament  ?  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  that  unless  you  consent  to  my  wish- 
es we  must  henceforth  be  as  strangers.  You  know, 
too,  the  girl  loves  you — and  yet  your  foolish  scruples 
of  conscience,  forsooth,  must  be  obeyed  I  And 
thus  yon  ruin  the  happiness  of  the  girl — thrust 
from  yon  a  fortune — destroy  your  own  prospects, 
and  sever  for  ever  the  holy  bond  of  father  and 
son ! " 

'*  However  much  it  may  grieve  me  to  be  forever 
banished  from  your  afiections,"  replied  Walter,  "  I 
must  again  repeat  my  firm  determination  never  to 
marry  Miss  Lee.  I  know  her  to  be  amiable  and 
that  she  is  endowed  with  talents  of  a  superior 
order.  She  must  ever  command  my  respect  and 
esteem,  but  I  never  could  feel  any  warmer  aen- 
timent." 

**  And  who  wants  yon  too,  foolish  boy  7"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Newman — then  bowing  with  mock 
deference  he  added :  *'  But  perhaps  the  fattidioue 
young  gentleman  has  already  broken  sixpence  with 
some  lack-a-daisical  maid  who  can  sing  *  my  face 
is  my  fortune/  and  intends  to  practice  the  theory 


of  love  in  a  cottage,  and  sup  upon  sigbs  and  moon- 
shine !  If  so,  the  idea  of  gold  and  a  hunch  back 
must  be  exceedingly  unromantic ! " 

There  was  so  much  of  contempt  and  bitter  sar- 
casm in  this  speech,  and  the  look  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  that  indignation  flashed  firom  the 
eyes  of  Walter,  and  the  blood  mounted  to  his  tem- 
ples, as  he  replied: 

"Such  remarks  are  wholly  uncalled  for, sir; 
nor  can  I  hear  the  unfortunate  Hester  Lee  spoken 
of  in  such  terms  even  by  a  parent !  True,  in  out- 
ward form  nature  has  dealt  with  her  unkindly — 
but  she  has  nobly  endowed  her  with  mind ;  and 
even  were  she  penniless  she  would  prove  a  treasure 
to  any  man.  As  to  my  own  particular  feelings  or 
views,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  communicate." 

For  some  moments  Mr.  Newman  made  no  re- 
ply ;  at  length  rising  from  his  chair,  and  examining 
the  doors  to  see  they  were  closed,  he  locked  them, 
and  resuming  his  seat,  said  in  a  tone  and  manner 
entirely  different : 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear  son,  and  listen  to  me.  Your 
reluctance,  nay,  your  positive  refusal  to  this  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Lee,  compels  me  to  a  most  painful 
disclosure,  and  one  which  I  hoped  might  have  been 
avoided,  but  I  now  see  no  alternative.  Walter,  I 
am  ruined  !  Yes,  ruined  both  in  fortune  and  repu- 
tation unless  I  have  immediate  relief!  Through 
the  negligence,  perhaps  dishonesty  of  my  agents 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  my  affairs  are  much 
embarrassed,  yet  not  irretrievably  so.  Mr.  Fleece 
assures  me  that  a  few  thousand  dollars  or  so,  judi- 
ciously managed  will  set  all  right.  Otherwise,  the 
reputed  millionaire  of  to-day,  sinks  into  poverty 
and  disgrace,  wrecking  hundreds  in  his  descent-^ 
ruining  the  hopes  of  widows  and  orphans,  whose 
little  hoard  was  entrusted  to  his  care.  Reflect 
upon  this,  my  dear  Walter,  and  consider  by  how 
trifling  a  sacrifice  you  can  redeem  my  pecuniary 
losses." 

'*  My  dear  father,  these  are  most  unsuspected 
and  distressing  tidings,"  replied  Walter.  "  Be 
assured  every  thing  I  can  do  consistent  with  my 
honor  shall  be  done,  but  you  surely  cannot  mean 
that  the  fortune  of  Miss  Lee  shall  be  sacrificed  to 
this  object ! " 

«Not  sacrificed,  Walter— not  sacrificed,  boy 
only  loaned  for  a  term." 
'<Work  for  yon  I  wiU,  fether,  both  day  and 
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night;  I  will  toil  unceasingly;  all  the  energies 
with  which  my  maker  has  endowed  me  shall  be 
nsed  in  yoor  behalf;  but  to  lend  myself  a  party  to 
sach  base  imposition  and  treachery  as  must  be 
practised  upon  Miss  Lee,  I  cannot  do  it,  sir  I" 

«  Say  not  so,  my  son ;  be  not  hasty  in  your  da* 
cision.  To  you  do  I  look  to  save  me  from  ruin  ; 
to  save  your  father,  Walter,  from  immediate  dis- 
grace !  Take  one  week  for  reflection,  and  in  the 
mean  time  let  us  not  again  refer  to  the  subject." 
So  saying  Mr.  Newman  fervently  pressed  the  hand 
of  his  son  and  left  the  apartment. 

Poor  old  man !  Does  he  not  deserve  our  com- 
miseration to  be  forced  to  make  his  only  son  a 
villian  that  he  may  yet  bask  in  the  golden  beams 
of  wealth !  And  poor  Walter  too !  There  will 
be  strife  between  filial  love  and  his  own  self- 
respect! 


CHAPTER     II. 

'*  Good  morning.  Fleece." 
*'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Newman." 
«*  How  are  clients,  Fleece  ?  " 
"  Very  rare,  sir." 

"  Well,  Fleece,  look  ye,  I  have  a  little  matter  in 
which  to  request  your  assistance,  and  perhaps  ad- 
vice ;  is  any  person  within  hearing  1 " 

*'  Not  a  soul  in  the  office,  sir,  but  ourselves." 
'<  Very  well.    You  are  aware  that  I  have  long 
had  in  contemplation  the  marriage  of  my  son  with 
Miss  Lee,  the  rich  heiress ;  but  now,  just  at  the 
moment  when  I  expected  to  clinch  that  great  for- 
tune as  it  were,  the  foolish  boy  refuses  to  marry 
her — ^yes,  refuses ;  alleging  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  cannot  love  her!    Love — did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  absurdity  7 " 
"  Never,  upon  my  honor." 
"  What  is  more,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  girl  loves  him ;  but  that  cannot  content  his 
romantic  notions  ;  oh,  no  ;  he  harps  upon  mutual 
affection !     Well,  now,  Fleece,  I  am  coming  to  the 
object  of  my  visit.    Finding  him  so  obstinately  set 
against  this  marriage,  regardless  alike  of  my  com- 
mands and  threats,  I  have  had  recourse  to  a  Utile 
stratagem — a  harmless  ruee  to  effect  ray  object. 
Appealing  therefore  to  his  tender  feelings  as  a  son, 
I  have  set  forth  a  false  statement  of  my  pecuniary 
afiairs  ;  impressed  him  with  the  belief  that  I  am 
ruined  in  toto  unless  I  have  immediate  relief,  and 
that  his  marriage  with  Miss  Lee  can  alone  redeem 
me  from  ruin  and  disgrace." 
"  Ha !  ha !  very  good." 

**  I  think  this  will  bring  him  to  reason.  During 
our  conversation  I  watched  his  countenance  nar- 
rowly, and  his  emotion  escaped  not  my  eye.  He 
was  deeply  moved.  Yes,  yes — ^he  vrill  yield.  De- 
pend upon  it,  he  will  yield.    But  a  little  more  arti- 
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fice  is  still  required,  and  it  is  to  further  this,  my 
good  fiiend,  that  I  wish  your  assistance." 

"  Whatever  may  be  your  plans  command  me» 
sir,"  replied  the  complacent  Fleece. 

"  Thank  you,  I  knew  it  Well  you  must  make 
it  your  business  to  see  him  at  once,  and  in  etriet 
eof^denee  confirm  what  I  have  already  told  him. 
Hint  of  Miss  Lee,  her  fortune,  how  apropoe,  &c. 
&c.    You  understand." 

**  Oh,  perfectly,  perfectly— rely  upon  me ;  I  have 
too  much  regard  for  your  son  to  see  him  thus  reck- 
lessly throw  away  a  fortune." 

"  Thank  you !  thank  you !  Now,  Fleece,  in 
consideration  of  your  disinterested  services,  pro- 
vided he  marries  the  girl,  one  thousand  dollara 
shall  be  yours  on  the  marriage  day." 

**  Ah-h,  depend  upon  me !  he  will  marry  her" — 
chuckled  the  little  lawyer,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  And  then  how  pleasant  the  surprise  to  find 
after  all  it  was  only  a  hoax ! " 

<*  Delightful— veiy  pleasant,  ha !  ha ! " 
**  Good  morning,  Fleece." 
**  Good  morning,  Mr.  Newman." 
And  bowing  and  smiling,  Fleece  officiously  ac- 
companied his  visitor  to  the  door — ^then  bowing 
and  smiling,  (the  thousand  dollars  prospectue)  he 
again  turned  himself  round — but,  lo  !  on  the  very 
spot  where  Mr.  Newman  had  stood,  now  stood 
the  son !    Had  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  ghost  of 
some    starved-to-death  client    his   consternation 
could  not  have  been  greater,  while  the  peculiar 
sarcastic  smile  which  rested  on  the  features  of 
Walter,  added  not  a  little  to  his  discomfiture. 

Now  it  happened  this  young  gentleman  had 
passed  a  long  and  sleepless  night — the  strife  be- 
tween filial  love  and  self-respect  was  at  worit. 
Surprise  and  sorrow  for  his  father's  altered  fortune 
as  so  lately  revealed  to  him — aversion  for  the 
base  measures  proposed  for  their  retrievement*^ 
these  were  sufficient  to  bani^  slumber  fipom  his 
pillow ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  dawn  appear  than, 
defected  and  weary,  Walter  arose  and  went  forth 
into  the  solitary  streets— so/t^ory  when  compared 
with  the  breathing  mass  of  noon-day. 

Somewhat  refreshed  by  the  cold  sharp  air  of  a 
winter's  morning,  he  continued  for  some  hours 
walking  the  streets,  and  fearing  his  pale  and  hag- 
gard features  might  alarm  his  friends  at  home 
should  he  return  to  partake  of  the  morning  meal, 
he  procured  a  cup  of  coffee  at  an  eating  house, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  lawyer 
Fleece.  Knowing  him  to  be  deep  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fitther,  and  a  friend  as  he  believed 
to  both,  he  resolved  to  seek  his  advice.  To- 
gether they  might  adjust  some  plan  to  meliorate 
at  least  the  state  of  affairs,  aside  fix>m  that  wealth- 
giving  project,  against  which  every  noble  principle 
of  his  nature  revolted. 
Arriving  at  the  office  of  the  lawyer  which  was 
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in  the  second  story  of  the  building,  he  was  aboat 
to  open  the  door  when  his  lather's  voice,  in  earnest 
conversation  with  Fleece,  met  his  ear.  Unwilling 
to  encounter  him  in  his  present  frame  of  mind,  he 
stepped  aside  into  a  narrow  passage  which  opened 
into  a  small  room,  the  aanctuni'Sanctorum  of 
Fleece,  to  await  the  termination  of  the  interview. 
Fortunately  or  onfortmiately,  as  the  case  may 
prove,  the  partition  was  very  slight  and  thus, 
without  any  effort  of  his  own,  the  whole  plot  was 
revealed  to  the  ears  of  Walter.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
jecture the  mingled  indignation  and  sorrow  which 
agitated  his  bosom  as  he  thus  became  aware  of 
the  moral  decrepitude  of  his  parent — that  being  he 
had  been  so  wont  to  reverence  and  love,  and 
the  contempt  he  felt  for  the  servile,  crouching 
coadjutor. 

His  father  gone,  Walter  immediately  stepped 
into  the  room. 

"Good  morning — good  morning,"  Fleece  at 
length  ventured  to  observe,  and  fidgetting  about  he 
placed  a  chair  for  his  unexpected  visitor.  *'  Sit 
down — sit  down — ^very  glad  to  see  you." 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  all  useless  compli- 
ments upon  my  account,  sir,"  replied  Walter  still 
standing ;  "  my  errand  is  soon  done.  Know,  sir, 
that  every  word  of  the  conversation  which  has 
just  passed  between  my  father  and  yourself  is 
known  to  me." 

'*  Why  bless  my  soul,  is  it  possible  ?  "  interrupt- 
ed-the  amazed  Fleece. 

*'  And  now  hear  me,"  he  continued,  fixing  his 
eye  sternly  upon  him,  "  dare  not,  on  peril  of  your 
life,  reveal  to  a  single  individual  the  purport  of 
that  conversation,  or  suffer  my  father  to  know  of 
this  interview,  and  that  consequently  I  have 
discovered  the  ^laughable  Hoax,*  as  you  term 
it,  which  he  would  impose  upon  his  only  son ! " 

**  Oh,  no !  strict  confidence,  my  dear  sir — close- 
close— rely  upon  me,"  faltered  forth  Fleece,  quail- 
ing under  the  eye  of  the  excited  Waiter. 

"  You  understand  me  then.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Fleece." 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear  young  sir.^ 

What  effectual  measures  Walter  now  took  to 
avoid  the  gilded  yoke  of  matrimony,  and  how  he 
•lipped  his  head  into  a  rosy  wreath  of  love's  own 
twining,  will  soon  be  disclosed.  In  the  meanwhile, 
dear  reader,  pass  on  with  me  to 

CHAPTER    III. 

A  merry  party — ay,  and  a  lovely  one,  too,  were 
assembled  in  the  neat  little  parlor  of  Cara  Camp- 
bell— the  prettiest  girl  in  the  village  and  the 
acknowledged  belle  of  the  country  for  many  miles 
roand ;  that  parlor  so  tastefally^— I  had  almost 
■aid  coquettishly  arranged — ^in  keeping  as  it  were 
with  its  charming  mistress — with  just  the  brightest 


carpet  in  the  world,  spun  and  woven  by  aunt 
Katy  herself  in  such  pretty  shades  of  scarlet  and 
green — and  the  old  fashioned  chairs,  (for  the  model 
of  which  Fhyfe  would  now  give  a  fortune,)  with 
cushions  so  curiously  wrought  by  grandma'  in 
her  palmy  days — and  little  china  vases  filled  with 
the  glossy  leaved  laurel,  and  wax-berries  and  the 
brilliant  mountain-ash.  Then  the  tables,  covered 
with  albums,  and  annuals,  and  shells,  and  baskets 
and  pictures  with  an  endless  variety  of  nick- 
knackg,  (for  Cara  is  prime  mover  in  all  societies 
and  fairs,)  and  to  grace  the  whole  one  tiny  vase 
of  fragrant  roses,  geraniams  and  wall-flowers  from 
Cara's  own  conservatory  which  she  has  coaxed 
papa  to  allot  her.  Then  the  walls  of  this  pretty 
parlor  were  decorated  with  wreaths  of  evergreens, 
(for  it  was  the  Christmas  holidays,)  and  so  was 
the  great  looking-glass,  and  so  was  grandma's 
portrait,  done  by  a  descendant  of  the  famed  Dick 
Tinto ;  and  over  all  these  what  a  cheerful  glow 
was  cast  from  those  blazing  logs  in  the  ample  fire- 
place ! 

Oh,  it  would  have  done  a  bachelor's  ejea  good, 
yes,  and  his  heart  too,  and  melted  away  that  icy 
crust,  if  he  could  only  have  looked  in  upon  that 
joyous  little  company — ^for  do  you  suppose,  fair 
reader,  that  bacheloVs  really  so  despise  **  woman-' 
kind"  as  they  pretend?  that  their  eyes  are  as 
blind,  their  ears  as  deaf,  their  elbows  as  straight, 
and  their  hearts  as  cold  as  they  would  fain 
have  us  believe?  Don^t  you  believe  a  word 
of  it ! 

Not  only  the  dark  eyed  Cara,  herself  a  very 
queen,  (of  fairies,)  but  there  were  also  Susan, 
and  Fanny  and  Mabel,  whose  arch  glances, 
rosy  cheeks  and  pouting  lips  would  have  play- 
ed the  very  deuce  with  an  old  bachelor!  why, 
bless  them,  they  would  have  made  no  more  of 
tearing  his  heart  to  pieces  than  they  would  of 
picking  a  chicken's  wing ! 

Rare  sport  is  a  quilting !  and  this  it  was  which 
had  brought  our  charming  little  company  to- 
gether, and  a  right  merry  time  they  had  over  the 
gay  patch-work  ;  and  although  grandma'  Camp- 
bell, good  old  soul,  who,  with  her  spectacles  on  her 
nose,  superintended  **  herring  bone "  and  **  shelly* 
declared  with  a  sigh  of  great  fervor  that  the  quilt 
did  not  progress  at  all,  and  asserted  tha(  the  glib 
tongues  of  the  merry  maidens  far  outsped  their 
fingers ;  and  although  she  even  went  so  far,  with 
something  between  a  joke  and  a  reprimand,  to 
suggest  the  same  to  the  party  themselves;  still 
the  merry  peals  of  laughter  rang  through  the 
house,  and  now  and  then  a  lively  little  song  cho- 
russed  by  the  whole  circle,  proclaimed  that  their 
hearts  were  too  full  of  happiness  to  heed  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  kind,  but  somewhat  over-ex- 
acting old  lady. 

But  now    twilight   creeps  on*  insensibly — ^the 
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chintz  curtains  are  hastily  looped  up  (o  admit  as 
long  as  possible  the  light  of  day,  and  like  tardy 
children  whose  lessons  have  been  neglected,  each 
fiiir  girl  now  endeavors  with  rapid  hand  to  atone 
for  minutes  misspent.  Swiftly  now  flew  the  little 
s  fingers  over  the  octangular  divisions  ycleped 
« block-work"  of  the  gay  quilt — hither  and 
thither  flew  the  bright-glancing  needles,  flashing 
in  the  ruddy  fire  light  as  fairy  cimeters,  and 
wielded  they  were  too  by  very  fairies.  Then  fol- 
lowed tea,  and  soon  after  the  merry  music  of 
sleigh  bells  was  heard  approaching  the  house — at 
j  which  sound  the  blushing  girls  each  took  a  sly 
^  peep  at  the  glass — ribbons  and  ringlets  that  had 
\  gone  astray  were  adjusted  ;  for  well  did  they  know 
who  were  comingi  as  one  after  another  the  sleighs 
came  whirling  to  the  door.  And  then  if  you  could 
only  have  seen  how  very  sedate  each  roguish 
damsel  suddenly  became,  as  the  village  beaux, 
themselves  half  abashed,  came  curled  and  per- 
fiimed  into  their  presence.  Even  Gara  herself 
looked  so  demure,  so  innocent — and  why  should 
not  she  !  She  had  never  broken  any  of  their  hearts, 
or  their  slumbers ;  oh  no,  not  she ! 

"But  where  is  Charles  to-night?*'  whispers 
Mabel  to  Fanny  Aymar — ^**is  he  not  coming?" 

"  He  is  coming,  I  know,"  was  the  reply — **  and 
I  cannot  think  what  makes  him  so  late — for 
where  you  are,  Mabel,  he  is  generally  the 
firet?" 

Mabel  turned  away  to  hide  her  tell-tale  face — 
but  in  a  moment  exclaimed — 

*'Ah!  hark!  I  hear  his  bells."  Unconscious 
that  by  this  remark  she  had  betrayed  even  more 
than  by  her  blushes. 

She  was  right ;  they  were  his  bells ;  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  tardy  Charles  Aymar  entered 
the  room,  but  not  alone.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  stranger — although  firom  the  bright  blush 
which  instantly  mantled  the  cheek  of  Cara,  and 
the  start  of  pleased  surprise  with  which  she  bent 
gracefully  to  the  salutation  of  Walter  Newman, 
(for  he  it  was,)  it  would  appear  they  had  met  be- 
fore—but of  this,  more  anon. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  will  imagine  the  evening 
to  have  passed  off  with  all  the  enjoyment  of  youth. 
Happiness  was  there — ^it  was  heard  in  the  music  of 
their  merry  voices — shone  on  their  bright-beaming 
features  and  was  felt  in  the  joy-beating  hearts  of 
all.  Not  until  a  late  hour  did  the  party  separate  ; 
then,  one  by  one,  the  lights  gleaming  from  the 
cottage  windows  disappeared — the  sound  of  the 
■leigh  bells  ceased,  and  the  bay  of  the  faithfiil 
watch-dog,  disturbed  by  the  merriment  of  the 
returning  party,  became  hushed,  and  silence  rested 
upon  the  little  village. 

A  week  has  elapsed  since  Walter  Newman 
made  his  unexpected  entree  at  the  quilting  frolic, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  employed 


we  may  know  more  perhaps  by  following  that 
young  gentleman  to  the  neat  apartment  allotted 
him  in  the  dwelling  of  his  friend  Aymar.  He  is 
seated  at  a  small  table — ^before  him  is  placed  a 
writing*  desk — his  pen  glides  ropidly — rr»  will 
take  the  liberty,  6lc, 
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Deab  Fjunk  r— I  called  at  your  lodgings  on  the 
morning  of  the  27  th,  but  to  my  great  disappointment 
you  were  already  ofi"  amid  the  intricacies  of  Feari 
and  Wall.  I  knew  that  therefore  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  communicate  with  you  there  as  freely  as 
I  could  wish,  so  I  was  even  forced  to  leave  town 
without  confiding  to  your  faithful  bosom  the  cause 
or  motive  which  has  brought  me  so  far  from  the 
city.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  reserving 
all  the  little  minuti<B  of  detail  for  our  next 
meeting.  You  are  aware  that  a  marriage  be- 
tween myself  and  the  amiable  Miss  Lee,  hai 
long  been  a  matter  of  speculation  among  my 
friends  and  an  event  upon  the  consummation  of 
which  my  father  has  placed  his  fondest  wishes. 
Had  she  been  less  amiable,  less  deserving  of  love, 
I  tell  yon  frankly  that  I  might  have  married  her 
in  compliance  with  those  wishes,  and  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  to  that  effect  while  we  were 
children — but  when  the  excellence  of  her  charec- 
ter  was  developed  to  me  ;  when  I  was  old  enough 
to  understand  and  appreciate  her  many  virtues,  I 
resolved  I  never  would  impose  upon  her  unsus- 
pecting nature  a  mockery  of  love.  You  may 
perhaps  think  that  her  unfortunate  deformity  of 
person  had  its  influence  in  my  decision,  but  I  tell 
you  candidly  it  was  not  so— indeed  when  listen- 
ing to  her  engaging  and  versatile  conversation,  or 
to  those  heaven-drawn  notes  of  her  sweet  voice 
which  I  never  heard  excelled,  how  could  I  dwell 
a  moment  upon  the  caprice  of  nature  in  deny- 
ing to  the  outward  form  those  graces  with  which 
she  has  so  richly  gifted  her  mind? 

But  to  continue  ;  after  my  return  from  college  I 
ventured  one  day  to  express  my  views  to  my 
father — he  would  not  hear  me — ^pronounced  it  aU 
romantic  nonsense,  and  sent  me  off  on  a  tour  to 
the  Lakes,  thinking,  doubtless,  I  might  there  find 
a  Lethe  for  those  scruples  which  he  could  not  un- 
derstand, or,  in  other  words,  that  I  might  thereby 
discover  the  value  of  a  well- filled  purse  to  a  young 
fellow  like  myself  and  become  less  fiistidious 
as  to  the  means  of  ensuring  one. 

Do  you  remember  Charles  Aymar?  During 
our  college  vacations  he  had  often  nrged  me  to 
visit  his  native  village,  and  I  now  determined  to 
do  so  on  my  return  to  the  Lakes.  Turning 
aside  therefore  firom  the  main  road,  after  half  a 
day's  journey  in  a  jolting  wagon,  I  found'  myself 
in  the  pleasant  little  hamlet  firom  which  I  now 
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date.    My  welcome  was  flincere  and  cordial,  and 
80  delighted  was  I  with  the  quiet  lovelineas  of  this 
channing  spot  that  insensibly  my  intended  visit  of 
a  day   was  prolonged  to  a  week.     One  day  I 
rambled  out  alone  in  the  adjoining  forest,  and  for 
some  time  parsned  my  way  delighted  with  the 
wild  scenery  around  me  which  was  every  moment 
growing  more    picturesque.     You  know  how  I 
love  nature,  and  here  she  had  concentrated  some 
of  her  most  witching  featureai    The  path  I  had 
chosen  seemed  merely  a  sheep-track  running  along 
the  side  of  a  steep   acclivity  which  was  com- 
pletely nettid  with  vines  and  wild  flowere  of  the 
most  brilliant  hue — at  the  foot,  u  stream  of  pure 
water  gurgled  merrily  along,  and  afar  off,  through 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees,  gleamed  the  silvery 
waters  of  the  Hudson.     I  had  seated  mjrself  on 
the  moss  cushioned  trunk  of   a    fallen   tree  to 
sketch  this  lovely  scene,  when  suddenly  a  shrill 
scream  reached  my  ear.    I  started  to  my  feet.    It 
was  again  repeated.    Hastening  in  the  direction 
from    which  they  seemed  to  issue,  I  soon  dis- 
covered a  young  girl,  apparently  not  more  than 
aixteen,    endeavoring  vainly  to  climb  the  steep 
side  of  the  acclivity  to  the  assistance  of  a  small 
child  who  it  appeared  had  fallen  from  the  level 
meadow  above  and  was  now  only  prevented  from 
being  precipitated    down  the  bank,   by  clinging 
with  all  its  little  strength  to  a  slender  twig.     I 
aoon    clambered   to    the   rescue    of    the     poor 
frightened  child  and  placed  her  safely  in  the  arms 
of  the  young  girl.    How  beautiful  she  was — how 
graceful  every  movement,  and  with  what  sweet 
accents  she  expressed  her  thanks !    But  I  know, 
Frank,  yon  are  not  one  to  listen  very  patiently  to 
the  rhapsodies  of  a  lover.    I  will  spare  you  that 
infliction  and  merely  add  that  I  accompanied  the 
&ir  girl  to  the  gate  of  a  neat  cottage  where  I 
bade  her  adieu,  and  during  the  remainder  of  my 
atay  in  the  village,  did  not  meet  with  her  again. 
I  was  even  in  ignorance  of  her  name,  for  Charles 
being  as  inveterate  a  joker  as  yourself  upon  all 
such  subjects,  I  buried  my  morning's   adventure 
within  my  own  heart     In  a  few  days  I  continued 
my  jaunt  to  the  Lakes  and,  for  one  ever  skeptical 
npon   love  at  first    sight,    I    must   confess    my 
thoughts  wandered  rather  too  frequently  to   the 
beautiful  maid  of  the  Catskilis. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  you  that  my  resolution  as 
regards  Miss  Lee  was  not  altered  by  my  jour- 
ney, althoughf  or  the  next  six  months  I  was  sub- 
jected almost  daily  to  hearing  the  affair  spoken  of, 
or  hinted  at  by  my  family  (my  asseverations  au  eon" 
traire  notwithstanding)  as  a  settled  thing. 

The  most  painful  part  of  my  narrative,  Frank,  I 
most  reserve  until  I  see  yon.  The  result  is,  I  am 
here.  There  was  but  one  way  to  end  forever  the 
project  of  my  father,  and  although  without  really 
any  definite  plan  I  found  myself  once  more  seek- 


ing the  village  where  my  thoughts  so  often  centred. 
Fortune  favored  me,  for  on  the  very  evening 
of  my  arrival  my  friend  Aymar,  being  engaged  to  a 
small  party  in  the  neighborhood,  insisted  upon  my 
accompanjring  him.  I  did  so,  and  to  my  delight 
recognised  in  Miss  Campbell  the  fair  young  mis- 
tress of  the  fite^  the  unknown  nymph  of  my  day- 
dreams and  night  visions.  What  added  to  my 
happiness  was  that  she  immediately  recollected 
me,  and  welcomed  me  with  what  my  vanity  inter- 
preted a  vivid  blush  of  pleasure.  I  told  you,  my 
friend,  that  I  should  not  inflict  any  love  tales  upon 
you  and  I  shall  keep  my  word ;  but  when  I  tell  you, 
Frank,  that  this  sweet  girl  is  mine,  I  know  in  your 
heart  yon  cannot  refiain  from  wishing  me  joy. 
She  knows  all  my  history.  I  have  concealed  noth- 
ing from  her ;  but,  although  I  have  the  consent  of 
her  estimable  parents  to  an  immediate  union,  with 
true  feminine  delicacy  she  refuses  to  be  mine  unless 
the  consent  of  my  father  can  be  obtained.  This  I 
may  never  hope  for.  Can  has  no  fortune,  and  on 
that  account  alone  he  would  withhold  his  consent 
to  what  he  would  term  so  **  preposterous  a  match,'' 
even  were  there  no  such  person  as  Hester  Lee.  I 
have  exerted  all  my  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce 
Cara  to  alter  her  decision,  but  she  remains  inexora- 
ble. I  have  already  written  to  Miss  Lee,  and  in  a 
few  days  I  shall  open  the  subject  to  my  fiither.  In 
the  meantime  you  will  hear  from  me  again. 

Youn,  &c 

WALTBft  Newman. 

CBAPTBR     V. 

Two  ladies  are  seated  in  a  luxurious  boudoir — 
the  one  austere,  cold,  malignant*— the  other  youth- 
ful, fair,  sorrowfuL  The  former  is  Mistress  Martha 
Brower — the  latter,  Hester  Lee.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  elegance  and  taste  with  which  this  little 
apartment  is  fitted  up.  It  needs  but  a  glance  to 
see  that  it  is  that  of  a  pure-minded,  intellectual 
woman.  Mistress  Brower,  who  is  the  only  dark 
cloud  in  the  picture,  is  seated  stiffly  in  a  fetuteuil 
covered  with  crimson  velvet ;  her  look  is  sarcastic, 
and  her  little  gray  eyes  twinkle  with  pleasure  at 
the  pain  her  words  seem  to  inflict  upon  her  patient 
listener.  Miss  Lee  weare  an  air  of  deep  dejection 
— her  face  is  the  hue  of  marble,  and  as  she  raises 
her  little  white  hand  to  her  aching  brow,  mark 
how  it  trembles — as  does  the  Uly  when  the  wind 
breathes  too  rudely  upon  its  delicate  petala  Her 
dress  is  a  morning  robe  of  white  muslin ;  her  beau- 
tiful golden  hair,  drawn  back  from  her  forehead,  is 
confined  in  one  rich  braid,  and  around  her  shoul- 
ders is  wrapped  a  mantle  of  dark  blue  velvet.  What 
expression  to  those  eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  as  she 
raises  them  to  reply  to  the  remarks  of  her  com- 
panion ! 

Tha  conversation  continues  :•— 
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"  Andean  it  be  pomble,"  said  MiatreBB  Brower 
*'  that  yon  do  not  intend  to  fulfil  your  engagement 
with  young  Newman  1  an  engagement  entered 
into  by  your  father  on  his  death  bed !  And  is  this 
the  way  you  would  evince  your  respect  for  his  me- 
mory, by  thwarting  the  only  wish  with  which  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  comply  7  " 

**  Had  my  dear  father  lived/'  timidly  replied 
Hester,  *<  he  would  himself  have  cancelled  an  en- 
gagement which  proves  unsuftable." 

**  And  why  unsuitable,  Hester  Lee  ?  "  interrupted 
Mre.  Brower ;  "  Is  not  Walter  Newman  young, 
handsome,  of  unblemished  character?  and  yet  you 
sit  there  raising  objections  to  manying  the  finest 
young  man  in  the  city.  You,  surely,  with  your 
person,  cannot  expect  to  pick  and  choose  whom 
you  will  honor  with  your  hand." 

A  flush  passed  over  the  pallid  features  of  Hester 
Lee,  and  the  tears  shone  in  her  Urge  blue  eye  at 
this  cruel  speech. 

**  Aunt,  I  have  no  wish  to  marry,"  she  at  length 
replied.  "  I  know  too  well  I  am  incapable  of  in- 
spiring love,  and  those  who  would  speak  to  me  of 
that  passion,  seek  only  the  fortune  my  father 
bequeathed  to  his  unhappy  daughter.  Of  such  sor- 
did views,  however,  do  I  acquit  Walter.  It  is  his 
father  only  that  desires  our  union.  Ever  most 
kind  and  attentive—solicitous  to  promote  my  com- 
fort and  pleasures,  yet  never  has  he  spoken  to  me 
of  love.  He  loves  me  ilot — and  think  you  I  will 
bind  this  amiable  youth  with  those  fetters  which  the 
avarice  of  his  father  would  forge !  No  aunt,  it  can 
never  be,  and  I  request  you  would  let  my  decision 
be  made  known  to  Mr.  Newman." 

*'  Indeed,  niece,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  If  you 
choose  to  die  an  old  maid,  oh,  do  so,  by  all  means ! 
for  you  to  talk  of  love — ^ridiculous ! "  snd  with  a 
look  of  mingled  anger  and  scorn,  the  amiable  Mis- 
tress Brower  flourished  out  of  the  room. 

Poor  Hester !  when  very  young  she  had  been 
thrown  firom  a  carriage  and  from  the  severe  inju- 
ries she  then  sustained  had  never  recovered.  In 
figure  she  was  deplorably  deformed,  but  her  face 
was  that  of  an  angel — ^and  her  mind  as  pure,  her 
disposition  as  faultless. 

For  some  moments  she  gave  way  to  th«  violence 
of  her  emotions,  then  letting  the  mantle  drop  from 
her  shoulders,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  opposite 
minor  and  exclaimed  : 

«  This  is  indeed  no  form  to  please  the  eye — ^to 
inspire  aflection — ^yet  thanks  to  my  Heavenly 
Father,  my  heart  I  trust  is  right  and  glows  with 
fervent  gratitude  for  the  many  blessings  he  is  daily 
conferring  upon  me.  Never,  no  never,  will  I  be 
the  cause  of  unhappiness  to  the  noble  Walter ;  he 
loves  me  not— eveiy  action  speaks  it — ^his  averted 
eye,  his  melancholy  features,  too  well  assure  me  of 
the  fact" 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  and  handed 


Miss  Lee  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which  seemed 
greatly  to  agitate  her.  For  many  minutes  she  re« 
mained  in  deep  thought — her  resolution  was  then 
taken.  Ringing  the  bell,  she  ordered  her  carriage 
to  be  in  instant  readiness.  Addressing  a  few  lines 
to  her  aunt,  and  exchanging  her  light  dress  for  one 
more  suited  to  the  season,  Hester  Lee  entered  the 
carriage  and  was  driven  from  the  door. 

CH  AFTIR    VI. 


« 


«i 


Good  morning.  Fleece." 
Good  morning,  Mr.  Newman." 

'*  AlPa  right,  Fleece — ^yes,  thank  you— thank  you, 
you  havs  done  the  business." 

"  Ah-h-h — ^ye-s,"  stammered  Fleece,  not  exactly 
knowing  what  business  he  had  done  so  cleveriy. 

"  Cunning  fellow, though ! "continued  Mr.  New- 
man, *'  went  ofi"  out  of  town — ^pretended  dislike, 
ha!  ha!  wanted  to  surprise  his  old  father,  and 
now,  here  we  are  all  ready  for  the  wedding,  ha ! 
ha!ha!" 

« Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Fleece, now  a  little 
more  au-fait 

**  The  young  gentleman  was  always  fond  of  his 
jokes." 

'<  Yes,  yes,  cunning  rogue— slipped  away  out  of 
the  city  to  find  a  parson  !  who  would  have  thought 
of  it  though  of  my  demure  little  Hester  Lee!  sly 
puss — away  in  the  country  to  spend  the  honey- 
moon !    But  read  this.    See  whst  your  advice  has 


brought  about— see  how  our  hsrmless  little 
has  succeeded."  So  saying,  the  merry  old  gentle- 
man, humming  "  come  haste  to  the  wedding," 
handed  Fleece  a  letter,  who  received  it  with  the 
air  of  a  man  conscioos  of  having  done  a  good 
action,  and  slowly  unfolding  it,  he  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

E 

My  Dear  Father: — ^In  the  firm  perrassion  as 
you  have  so  often  assured  me,  that  marriage  can 
alone  ensure  my  happiness,  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
inform  you  that  on  Thursday  evening  your  oft  re- 
peated wish  to  see  your  son  a  married  man  will 
be  gratified.  Miss  Lee  is  here ;  and  it  is  our  unit- 
ed request  thst  you  will  favor  us  with  your  compa- 
ny upon  this  happy  occasion. 

Your  son, 

Walter  Newman." 

"  There,  Fleece,  you  see — you  see  what  we've 
done,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Newman,  as  the  former  re- 
turned him  the  letter. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  see — delightful  tidings — ^but — ^the — 
the — ^thousand — doll — " 

"Ah!  what!  ye-s — a  thousand  doUaro  was  it! 
—well" 

«  Good  morning,  Fleeoe." 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Newman — 9kinfUni," 
(aside.) 
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CHAFTBR    VII. 

A  happy  man  was  Mr.  Newman  as  his  carriage 

stopped  before  the  little  inn  of  E ,  on  the 

afternoon  of  Thursday,  for,  as  he  thoaght,  he  had 
reached  as  it  were  the  gaol  of  his  long  cherished 
wishes— the  golden  guineas  of  the  heiress  already 
within  his  grasp,  and  even  the  clear  ring  of  the 
sleigh-bells  seemed  a  merry  peal  in  unison  with 
the  joyful  throbbings  of  Us  heart  Afler  years  of 
solicitation  his  stubborn  son  had  at  length  yielded 
— that  which  entreaties,  nay  even  commands 
could  not  effect,  a  mere  simple  stratagem  had 
brought  about !  What  happy  results  from  so  harm- 
less  a  ruse — nothing  in  the  world  only  to  martyr- 
ize the  happiness  of  his  son  to  the  cravings  of  the 
god  Plutns! 

There  was  therefore  a  self-complacent  smile 
npon  the  lips  of  Mr.  Newman,  and  a  quiet  droop- 
ing of  the  eye-lid,  as  the  sleigh  glided  to  the  door 
of  the  inn ;  and  a  bland  PicksnifT  voice  cried  "  God 
bless  you,  my  son  ?  '*  as  he  grasped  the  hand  of 
Walter,  already  on  the  spot  to  welcome  his  father. 

Many  a  sly  joke  too  did  Walter  parry  ere  they 
reached  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Oampbell,  and  as  Hes- 
ter Lee  advanced  to  meet  them,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  old  gentleman  could  scarce  restrain  his  glee 
within  bounds. 

"  Ah,  sly  rogue  7  sly  rogue !"  he  cried,  chucking 
her  under  the  chin,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  her 
a  hearty  kiss. 

Walter  now  introduced  his  father  to  the  other 
membeiB  of  the  family  including  the  blushing  Cara. 
At  sight  of  so  lovely  a  Hebe,  Mr.  Newman  could 
not  zefrain  from  pressing  his  lips  gallantly  upon 
her  rosy  cheek,  premising,  what  Walter  evidently 
considered  a  great  liberty,  with  "  excuse  an  old 
man,  my  dear." 

Refreshments  were  now  brought  in  to  which, 
with  the  appetite  of  a  traveller,  Mr.  Newman  did 
ample  justice.  Leaving  him  thus  pleasantly  en- 
gaged, Cara  taking  the  arm  of  Hester  Lee  stole 
quietly  out  of  the  room  and  retired  to  her  own  little 
chamber,  where  a  bevy  of  fiiir  yonng  girls  already 
awaited  them  to  assist  in  attiring  the  charming 
bride,  and  her  scarcely  less  charming  bride's-maid. 

The  beauty  of  these  two  girls  offered  a  striking 
contrast.  The  indescribable  sweetness  of  Hester 
Lee's  countenance,  more  seraphic  than  earthly, 
her  mild  blue  eye  beaming  with  all  the  kindly 
affections,  added  to  her  unfortunate  deformity, 
awoke  both  sympathy  and  love— <while  no  one 
could  look  upon  the  sweet  joyous  face  of  Cara, 
without  a  silent  prayer  that  no  dark  cloud  might 
ever  cross  her  path.  She  was  beautiful.  The  hap- 
piness of  her  innocent  heart  looked  forth  from  her 
laughing  eyes,  and  played  amid  the  dimples  of  her 
rosy  mouth — ^her  hair  black  as  the  raven's  wing, 
was  seldom  restrained  by  comb  or  ribbon,  but  fell 


in  a  rich  mass  of  curls,  from  out  which  that  bright 
young  face  peeped  forth  as  a  sunbeam  from  a  cloud. 
Nor  was  beauty  her  sole  attraction — that  gem  the 
mind,  was  worthy  its  brilliant  setting.  No  wonder 
that  sweet  Cara  Campbell  was  the  belle  of  the  vil- 
lage— no  wonder  her  many  lovers  thought  of  pistols, 
ropes  and  daggers  when  they  received  a  card  for 
her  wedding !  and  yet  without  an  exception  they 
all  concluded  to  go  and  be  made  miserable  by  wit- 
nessing the  happiness  of  the  bridegroom,  with  the 
confirmation,  noW  made  doubly  sure,  that  "her 
heart,  it  was  another*8." 

It  was  evening.  Lights  flsshed  and  twinkled 
from  every  window  of  the  little  cottage,  shooting 
forth  in  brilliant  rays  over  the  pearly  snow  and 
lighting  up,  as  with  a  thousand  flashing  torches,  the 
ice-gemmed  branches  of  the  noble  old  oaks  and 
sycamores.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  cheerhil 
clink  of  sleigh-bells,  and  the  joyous  laugh  from 
young,  merry  hearts  might  be  heard  as  sleigh  after 
sleigh  whirled  up  the  avenue.  In  the  parlor  of 
which  a  eoup-d'oeil  has  already  been  granted  the 
reader,  were  assembled  all  the  friends  and  relatives 
for  miles  around — grave  uncles  and  aunts,  with 
laughing,  romping  cousins.  Mr.  Campbell,  whose 
silver  hairs  and  venerable  countenance  betoken  he 
has  already  reached  the  allotted  age  of  man,  with 
his  loved  companion  at  his  side,  like  him  hat  verg- 
ing to  the  tomb,  wait,  with  prayerful  hearts  and 
serious  yet  pleasant  countenance,  to  bestow  their 
youngest  darling  upon  a  stranger— that  darling  the 
light  to  their  eyes,  the  sun-beam  in  their  path — 
whose  silvery  voice  ever  makes  their  hearts  to 
throb  with  happiness,  is  about  to  go  from  them — 
another  now  claims  her  love  and  duty.  Ah,  fervent 
is  the  silent  prayer  which  these  two  parents  offer 
up  for  their  sweet  child !  Mr.  Newman  poised  on 
the  very  acme  of  gratified  ambition,  swerves  grace- 
fully this  way  and  that,  bowing  to  the  good  people 
and  thanking  them  for  their  respectable  presence  at 
the  wedding  of  his  son.  But  hark!  that  step  an- 
nounces the  reverend  clergyman — he  enters — and 
cordially  salutes  the  assembled  group. 

And  now  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the  door  to  view 
the  entrance  of  those  whom  their  good  pastor  is 
aboat  to  unite  forever. 

The  door  is  thrown  wide,  and  hand  in  hand 
come  Charles  Aymar  and  Hester  Lee.  There  is  a 
slight  tinge  of  the  rose  upon  the  usually  pale  cheek 
of  Hester,  and  her  lovely  eyes  are  half  veiled  by 
their  long  curling  lashes.  She  is  robed  in  a  dress  of 
silver  muslin,  while  a  long  veil  of  the  richest  blond 
floats  around  her  person.  Next,  his  features  radi- 
ant with  joy,  Walter  leads  in  the  timid  blushing 
Cara.  Her  dress  (the  gift  of  Hester)  is  also  of  sil- 
ver muslin,  through  which  gleams  the  pearly  hue  o 
satin.  Her  bridal  veil,  more  transparent  than  the 
gossamer  web,  is  studded  with  silver  stars,  and 
confined  to  her  elegant  little  head  by  a  rose  foim- 
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ed  of  costly  pearls.  But  who  would  look  at  the 
adommeniB  of  the  fair  bride,  when  the  eye  had 
once  rested  upon  her  bewitchingly  beautiful  face ! 

When  he  sees  Hester  Lee  enter  the  room  with 
young  Aymar,  while  his  son  leads  Miss  Campbellt 
Mr.  Newman  stares — ^looks  very  much  puzzled — 
half  rises  from  his  seat,  but  finally  sits  down  again. 
The  bridal  group  take  their  places,  and  the  holy 
man  commences  the  solemn  rite.  Again  Mr.  New- 
man stares — ^rube  his  forehead^stares  again — 
utters  a  low  "  Bless  my  soul !" — advances  a  step 
— ^hesitates — hems  loudly — attempts  to  speak,  but 
— it  it  all  over,  and  the  next  moment  his  son  and 
the  lovely  Cara  kneel  for  his  blessing! 

"  Why,  why — wha-t,  why,  Walter — ^bless  me, 
why,  Walter '* 

**  My  dear  father,"  said  Walter, "  to  your  pater- 
nal embrace  let  me  give  thia  dear  girl — ^your 
daughter." 

The  brow  of  Mr.  Newman  became  black  as  the 
cloud  which  preceeds  the  thunder — the  lightning 
of  passion  flashed  from  his  eyes,  and  the  thunder 
rolled  mutteringly  in  his  throat.  It  was  about  to 
find  vent,  when  a  white  arm  was  thrown  around 
his  neck,  tresses  of  golden  hair  floated  over  his  tem- 
ples, and  the  gentle  voice  of  Hester  Lee  whispered 
a  few  words  in  his  ear.  What  they  were  no  one 
might  know,  but  the  cloud  rolled  off  the  face  of 
the  old  gentleman. . 

"  Ah !  what,  Hester — the  half  did  you  say — the 
halfl  good  girl,  good  girl?"  Then  turning  to 
Walter  and  his  bride,  he  (half  reluctantly  as  it 
seemed  however)  embraced  them  both,  and  then 
sat  down  evidently  confounded. 

How  difierent  the  scene  when  the  aged  parents 
of  Cara  folded  their  child  in  a  long  embrace  to 
to  their  bosoms,  and  then,  as  they  returned  her 
weeping  to  the  arms  of  him  who  was  now  to  be 
her  protector  and  guide,  how  fervent  the  prayer 
for  their  mumal  happiness ! 

But  a  truce  with  tears.  The  young  bride  has  al- 
ready shed  enough,  and  soon,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  Walter,  she  is  gliding  like  a  sylph  through  the 
circle  of  loving  hearts  with  a  smile  and  kind  word 
for  all. 

And  if  the  consciousness  of  having  rendered  two 
amiable  beings  happy  can  confer  bliss,  then  were 
the  feelings  which  stirred  the  heart  of  Hester  Lee 
to  be  envied,  for  she  it  was  who  had  done  it  all* 
Sacrificing  for  his  happiness  her  own  too  partial 
sentiments  for  Walter  Newman,  it  was  Hester 
who  on  receiving  his  frank  communication  hasten- 
ed to  the  village  of  E ,  to  add  to    his,  her 


persuasions,  her  resLetless  arguments,  that  Cara 
might  consent  to  an  immediate  union  ;  and  it  was 
Hester,  who  now  with  a  gift  of  half  her  fortune, 
rendered  the  portionless  bride  more  acceptable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  sordid  father-in-law.  Her  loving, 
generous  heart  shone  from  out  her  dove-like  eyes, 
as  seated  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Newman  she  endea- 
vored to  soften  the  resentment  tftill  rankling  within 
his  bosom  against  his  son — by  descanting  upon  the 
many  virtues  and  surpassing  loveliness  of  the  inno- 
cent Cara,  drawing  a  picture  of  the  future  so 
glowing  with  happiness  for  him,  of  which  Cara 
was  still  the  principal  figure,  that  insensibly  the 
eyes  of  the  old  gentleman  beamed  more  kindly, 
and  the  scowl  on  his  features  relaxed  as  he  watch- 
ed the  graceful  movements  and  heard  the  sweet 
voice  of  her  whom,  without  one  shadow  of  envy 
for  her  happier  lot,  the  noble  Hester  so  highly  eulo- 
giBed. 

After  the  wedding  guests  had  retired,  each  hap- 
py youth  and  maiden  with  a  generous  share  of 
cake  to  court  the  fairy  visions  of  Queen  Mab,  Mr. 
Newman  found  himself  for  the  first  time  alone 
with  his  son.  The  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost. 
Assuming  therefore  all  the  dignity,  with  the  de- 
precatory tone  of  a  much  aggrieved  parent,  this 
blameless  father  read  Walter  a  homily  upon  the 
sin  of  dissimalation— dwelling  upon  the  contempt 
which  every  noble  mind  must  ever  feel  for  a  per- 
son who  could  condescend  to  chicanery  to  eflect 
their  objects. 

*<  And  this,  Walter,  you  have  done ! "  he  continu- 
ed ;  "  deceived  your  father,  Walter— deceived  me 
into  the  belief  that  you  were  about  to  marry  Miss 
Lee ;  enticed  me  hither  under  that  belief,  and  then 
before  my  very  face  have  had  the  audacity  to 
stand  up  and  bestow  your  hand  upon  a  poor  village 
girl !  I  ask  you,  sir,"  he  added  in  a  lower  key, 
**  what  you  have  to  offer  in  your  defence?  " 

Walter  who  had  patiently  and  respectfully  listen- 
ed to  his  long  harangue,  so  at  variance  with  the 
practice  of  his  parent,  replied  :— 

"  I  acknowledge  all  my  dear  sir — all  I  ac- 
knowledge it  was  my  intention  to  marry  Miss 
Campbell  when  I  addressed  to  you  the  letter ;  and 
I  acknowledge  that  by  chicanery  my  object  is  ef- 
fected, my  happiness  complete — and  thus,  father," 
added  Walter,  with  a  look  of  peculiar  meaning, 
<'  Fleece  will  lose  his  thousand  dollars  !  ** 

Alas  for  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Newman!  The 
thermometer  raised  so  high  by  the  glow  of  con" 
scions  rectitude,  at  this  chilling  remark  of  his  son, 
fell  at  once  below  zero ! 
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'The  professional  life  of  the  celebrated  musiciaD, 
John  Bernard  Logier,  has  been  one  of  a  most  di- 
versified character  and  contains  many  passages 
of  exciting  interest  Through  every  difficulty  and 
obstacle  has  he  panned  his  enthusiastic  and  toil- 
some research  after  the  grand  fundamental 
principles  of  harmony — a  science  which,  to  under- 
stand intimately,  requires  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  other  sciences — and  his  perseverance  has  been 
long  since  crowned  with  the  fullest  triumph.  In 
truth  he  has  been  to  music,  what  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton was  to  astronomy,  a  disseminator  of  light 
on  subjects  which  before  were  shrouded  in 
mystery. 

The  li&  of  a  true  artist,  generally  speaking,  is 
one  of  constant  and  unappreciated  toil.  Little  do 
the  public  think  when  listening  to  a  soul-stirring 
composition,  or  gazing  with  delight  on  the  breath- 
ing canvass,  or  speaking  marble,  of  the  brain- 
labor  that  has  been  expended  on  it.  Could  they 
enter  for  one  moment  into  the  feelings  of  an 
author  as  he  presents  with  the  flutterings  of  hope 
his  cluf  eTouvre,  they  would  scarcely  be  so 
chary  of  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  whi6h 
fall  so  like  sunshine  on  his  heart.  But  to  return 
to  h—.  At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  which 
we  now  speak,  he  was  organist  of  the  parish 

church  of  W ,  where  his  femily  resided.    This 

church,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  country 
towns,  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any 
dwelling  house  and  was  approached  only  through  an 
extensive  burial-ground.  To  add  to  its  loneliness, 
it  stood  near  the  sea  shore;  it  was  also  re- 
ported to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  suicide, 
who  was  buried  without  the  fence  of  the  grave- 
]rard  and  who  nightly  frequented  the  church  to 
sue  for  Christian  burial  It  was  even  whispered 
by  the  peasantry  that  the  bell  had  been  heard  to 
toll  at  midnight ;  probably  his  ghostship  thought, 
that  if  he  could  induce  the  people  to  come  and 
hear  his  afflicting  case  they  might  grant  his 
request ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  he  still  performed 
his  sad  peregrination  alone,  or  it  may  be  in 
company  with  a  select  coterie  of  other  unfor- 
tunates. 

The  noble  proprietor  of  the  estate,  the  Marquis 
of  S— o,  had  just  presented  to  the  church,  a 


fine  new  organ,  and  on  the  coming  Sabbath  it 
was  to  be  opened  and  performed  on  for  the  first 
time.  L —  had  been  on  business  to  a  city  at 
some  distance  and  did  not  return  home  until  late 
on  Saturday  night ;  when  learning  that  some  of 
the  arrangements  were  still  incomplete,  he  de- 
termined, in  spite  of  all  dissuasion,  to  proceed  to 
the  church  himself;  so  taking  in  his  hand  a 
lantern,  he  set  forth.  Such  a  night — the  elements 
seemed  combined  to  deter  him  ft-om  his  rash  en- 
terprise ;  but  on  h'e  went,  "  boldly  whistling  aloud 
to  keep  his  courage  up."  *Tis  true,  now  and  then 
some  wild  German  legend  iDould  cross  his  mind, 
but  he  only  whistled  the  more  vehemently;  at 
last  he  reached  the  long  grave  yard,  and  through 
the  long  grave-yard  the  church,  whose  gray 
tower  was  occasionally  visible  amid  the  flashes  of 
lightning ;  its  usually  noisy  inhabitants,  the  rooks, 
were  ominously  still,  only  uttering  at  intervals 
a  distressing  caw,  as  if  sufiering  with  the  bron- 
chites ;  and  the  hands  of  the  old  clock  pointed  to 
half  past  eleven  !  Still  L—  was  not  afraid.  Oh  no  ' 
it  was  chilly,  and  any  one's  teeth  would  chatter ; 
besides  the  organ  would  take  but  a  few  minutes 
to  fir,  and  then  to  think  of  to-morrow's  laurels ; 
so  he  just  glanced  carelessly  toward  the  side  of 
the  grave-yard,  where  the  suicide  was  said  to  be 
interred,  and  opening  the  door  with  a  key  that  he 
kept  himself,  entered,  closing  it  after  him,  and  as- 
cended to  the  organ  loft.  The  interior  appearance 
of  the  church  was  not  more  cheering  than  the 
outside.  The  lantern  he  carried  did  little  mora 
than  "make  darkness  visible,"  but  the  lightning 
discovered  many  a  monument  and  grim  old  effigy, 
and  many  a  coat  of  arms  with  its  banners 
pendant. 

*'  Doors  creaked,  and  windowa  dapped, 

And  night's  foul  bird,  rook*d  in  the  spire, 
Screamed  loud  " 

Amid  the  pealing  of  the  thunder,  the  howling 
of  the  tempest  and  the  roaring  of  the  wild  Atlantic, 
L—  set  to  work,  whistling  however  this  time  Old 
Hundred  or  some  similar  tune ;  and  soon  became 
so  much  absorbed  in  his  occupation  that  he  '*  took 
no  note  of  time,"  though  bosily  engaged  on  other 
notes.     Am)   thb  clock   strikes  twelve.     It 
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seems  to  him  that  every  toll  calls  ap  a  spirit.  The 
storm  increases;  the  drapery  and  banners  are 
flapping ;  and  low  moaning  sounds  seem  to 
issae  forth  *'  from  the  low  vaults,  the  mansions  of 
the  dead."  His  whistle  gradually  becomes  minor, 
and  very  adagio  with  a  close  shake — ^but  hark ! 
what  shriek  is  that !  It  is  followed  by  another ! 
and  another  !  L — 's  hair  stands  on  end  ;  his 
%hisile  faints  away  in  a  folse  cadence;  great 
drops  of  perspiration  stand  on  his  forehead,  and 
his  candle  flickers — flickers  in  its  socket,  and — 
goea  out  !  This  was  too  fearful ;  as  he  crept  to  the 
stairs,  with  the  intention  of  making  the  best  of 
his  way  out,  a  blow  in  the  face  from  some 
spectral  hand  somewhat  accelerated  his  pace  ; 
and,  horror  oi  horrors,  just  as  he  opened  the  door, 
the  skirt  of  his  coat  was  seized  with  frantic 
energy  by  an  unseen  hand!  L —  tore  himself 
away,  leaving  the  skirt  behind,  banged  the  door 
after  him  and  dashed  out  into  the  grave-yard, 
followed  by  the  despairing  shouts  of  the  spectres, 
and  the  wild  mocking  laughter  of  fiends. 

In  the  pitchy  darkness  he  lost  his  way,  and 
after  stumbling  over  some  ancient  tombstones  he 
had  recourse  to  his  hands  and  knees.  In  this  atti- 
tude he  pursued  his  way  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  discovered  to 
his  terrified  vision,  the  vicinity  of  the  auicide'e 
grave.  He  could  see  through  the  paling  that  it 
looked  discomposed.  Ah !  then  its  tenant  had  in- 
deed left  it  for  his  nocturnal  watch,  and  might 
be  even  now  returning.  Here  was  a  dilemma — 
thflie  was  no  time  to  lose  ;  L—  quickly  resumed 
his  eccentric    gynmastics   in  another   direction. 


found  the  gate,  and  making  nse  of  the  vehicles 
most  in  demand,  set  out  for  home  at  a  good 
round  rate ;  which  home,  drenched,  forlorn,  minuB 
one  coat  tail,  plus  sundry  rents  in  his  other  gar- 
ments, (the  consequences  of  aforesaid  gymnastics,) 
and  with  a  firm  belief  in  ghosts,  he  reached  as  the 
clock  struck  one. 

Save  to  his  wife,  (who  of  course  was  blest  with 
an  inquiring  mind,)Ii — said  not  a  word  of  his 
adventure ;  for  the  subject  was  too  serious  to 
mention  ;  besides  ghosts  do  not  like  to  be  made  a 
common  subject  of  conversation,  so  he  went  to 
church.  Nothing  could  exceed  in  sublimity  the 
eflect  of  the  organ  under  his  command — the  sing- 
ing too  was  exquisite — all  were  enchanted.  After 
divine  service  the  attention  of  the  assembled 
wiseheads  was  called  to  the  fact,  that  a  robbery 
of  the  church  had  been  attempted  the  night  pre- 
vious, the  sexton  corroborating  the  (act  with  a 
stray  coat-tail  which  he  bad  found  fastened  on  a 
nail  near  the  front  door ;  he  also  had  found  a 
lantern  in  the  organ  loft,  which  the  sacrilegious 
villains  had  probably  left  behind  on  some  sudden 
alarm.  Some  of  the  windows  were  broken,  but 
whether  by  the  robbers  or  the  storm  could  not 
be  ascertained.  Some  owl's  feathers  were  like- 
wise strewed  around,  and  a  dead  bat  was  lying 
near  them.  The  blow  of  a  bat's  wing  does  very 
likely  feel  similar  to  that  of  a  spectral  hand. 
L —  held  his  peace ;  and  as  soon  as  he  reached 
home,  darkly  hinted  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  say 
nothing  of  his  last  night's  visit  to  the  church,  par- 
ticularly as  the  the  ghosts  might  not  like  it. 


THE     WEDDING. 


BT    SOBBRT    A.   WEST. 


(See  the  Engraving.) 


*Twaa  morning !  a  bright  >onny  morniDg  in  May ! 
The  earth  wai  all  joyoui  and  blythoBonie  and  gay  ; 
Each  longeter  was  trilling  his  gladsomest  lay ; 
In  the  meadows  the  sportive  young  lambs  w  ere  at  play, 
And  welcomed  with  gambols  the  bright  orb  of  day ; 
And  natttie  was  hymning  her  roandelay ! 

*Twas  masio,  Hwaa  morning, 

A  morning  in  May. 

The  dew- gems  were  gleaming  on  herbage  and  trees, 
The  green  leaves  eoqoettishly  danced  to  the  breesn ; 
The  rivnlets  sparkled  with  lustre  and  light. 
And  day  sprang  refreshed  from  the  slumber  of  night. 
Not  a  cloud  veiled  the  depth  of  the  sky's  brilliant  blue, 
And  nature  was  clad  in  her  loveliest  hue  T 

"Twas  beaaty,  'twas  morning, 

A  momiog  in  BCay. 


And  Alice  and  Albert  awoke  with  Its  dawn. 

Their  hearts  light  and  joyous  and  glad  as  the  mom. 

They  had  loved— ah !    how  deeply,  how  long  who  can  tell  1 

And  Hymen  this  day,  with  his  permanent  spell. 

Was  to  bind  them  for  life,  as  in  heart,  into  one, 

To  live  and  to  love,  till  time's  sands  were  ran  ;— 

*Twas  hope  and  'twas  morning, 

Twas  morning  in  May ! 
•  •  •  *  • 

At  the  altar  they  stood,  with  hand  locked  In  hand. 
And  the  priest  laid  upon  them  hii  solemn  command, 
*  Be  ye  one,  now  and  ever  " — they  in  whispers  replied— 
And  Albert  and  Alice  were  bridegroom  and  bride. 
Ho  prened  her  fair  cheek  with  a  husbaod'i  first  kiss, 
And  her  heart  owned  in  transports  the  new  wakened  bliss, 

On  that  bright  wedding  morning, 

That  morning  in  May. 


.% 
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SuTCHSt  or  RcaiSBnai  akd  Tkatbl  iw  Brazil,  with 
DOtieet,  Biftoriea]  and  Geofnphical  of  the  wTenl  ptoTinoM 
of  Che  Empira.  By  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Kidder,  M.  A.  PkUo' 
d€lpkU:  Boris  and  Ball. 

Thk  it  a  work  of  no  ordinaiy  importanee  and  Inlereet. 
Biazil  ie  comparatlTely  an  unexplored  eonntry,  notwlth* 
■tanding  iu  hbtory  teeme  whh  the  most  thrilling  incident! 
and  aasociationi.    But  ftw  writers  have  attempted  to  un- 
lock its  tnasQiee,  and  of  thoeewbo  have  proftMed  to  give 
its  history  ftw  have  had  opportunities  of  research  and  in- 
veedgation  eommensniato  with  the  task  they  have  under- 
taken.  They  repeat  what  they  have  heard  or  read  rather 
than  give  the  results  of  personal  observatiooi  that  observa- 
tion havteg  been  eonftned  chiefly,  if  not  ezdnsively,  to  the 
principal  cities,  and  in  no  case  extending  beyond  two  or 
three  of  the  eighteen  provinces  composfaig    the  empire. 
This  may  be  to  a  great  extent  acooanted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  oDtil  the  year  1839  there  existed  no  means  of  regular 
and  rapid  communication  between  the  capital    and  the 
extremities,  'particolarly  the  far  north.    Indeed  the  corree- 
pondence  of  the  mercantile  houses  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  did 
not  extend  in  that  direction  beyond  Pemambuco,  and  even 
political  inteUigeoco  was  often  received  at  the  capital  from 
M aranham  and  Park,  by  way  of  the  United   Sutes  and 
England,  in  advance  of  the  regular  despatches.    The  diffi- 
cahies  of  navigation,  arising  from  the  trade  winds  and  the 
strong  currents  that  set  to  leeward  of  Cape  St.  Roque,  were 
eo  great  that  until  steam  navigation  was  intxodooed  many 
parts  of  the  empire  were  closed  to  the  uaveller. 

Mr.  Ridder*s  visit  and  sojoom  in  the  country  were  subse- 
quent to  the  introduction  of  iteamboaU  and  with    this 
great  advantage  he  did  a  great  work  in  a  little  time.    He 
visitsd  the  whole  of  the  provinces  along  the  coast  and  pene^ 
trated  far  inland,  bearing  with  him  numerous  letters  of 
intioductiott  to  many  distinguistied  persons  in   different 
parts  of  the  empire  and  mingling  freely  with  all  classes. 
Bis  primary  object  was  to  circulate  the  Bible  and  d  iifuse 
Chxistianixy ;  yet  though  he  seems  tohave  fulfilled  bis  mis- 
sion with  marked  fidelity  and  success,  he  also  found  op- 
portunity to  collect  a  vast  amount  of  general  information 
inspecting  the  country,  its   people,  ooatoms,   commerce, 
nvenne,  government,  &c.    Indeed  our  author  appears  to 
have  constantly  borne  in  mind  the  motto— >"  a  wiae  man*s 
t     eyes  are  in  his  bead,"  and  stimulated  by  such  a  sentiment 
!     has  attentively  observed  whatever  crossed  his  path.    With 
f     a  keen  relish  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  a  chastened  but 
/     occasionally  playful  fancy,  and  not  unfreqaently  indulging 
f     m  strokes  of  wit  and  humor,  Mr.  Kidder  has  given  to  his 
s     ** Sketches"  a  permanent  interest.    He  has  avoided  the 
/     prevailing  error  otmmking  a  book  and  has  written  nothing 
I     that  will  not  bear  a  second  and  a  third  reading.    Had  we 
/     room  for  long  or  numerons  extracts,  we  should  draw  largely 
on  Mr.  ladder's  volume.    We  must  content  •orsolves  with 
ft  w  and  they  most  be  short  passages.    We  can  assure  our 
leaders  however  that  if  they  purchase  the  two  volomes 


the  perusal  will  richly  repay  them,  for  they  will  find  the 
author  one  of  the  most  interesting  companions  they  ever  met 
with.  • 

Speaking  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  of  Bahia,  Mr. 
Kidder  says: 

"Ton  here  learn  one  peculiarity  of  the  city  of  Bahia. 
Owing  to  the  irregularities  of  its  surface,  and  the  steepness 
of  the  ascent  which  separates  the  upper  town  from  the 
lower,  it  does  not  admit  of  the  use  of  wheel  carriages. 
Not  oTcn  a  cart  or  truck  is  to  be  seen,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  burdens  fVom  one  place  to  another.  Wnatever  re- 
quires change  of  place  in  all  the  commerce  and  ordinary 
boiioessof  this  seaport,  and  it  is  seoond  in  size  and  impor- 
tance to  but  one  other  in  South  America,  must  pass  on  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  men.  Burdens  are  here  more  fre- 
quently carried  upon  the  shoulders,  since  the  principal  ex- 
ports of  the  city  being  sugar  in  cases,  and  cotton  in  bales. 
It  Is  impossible  that  they  should  be  borne  on  the  head  like 
bags  of  coflbe. 

"  Immense  numbers  of  tall,  athletic  nogroes  are  seen 
moving  in  pairs  or  gangs  of  four,  six  or  eight,  with  their 
loads  suspended  between  them  on  heavy  pons.  Numbers 
more  of  their  fellows  are  teen  sitting  upon  tneir  poles,  braid- 
ing straw,  or  lymg  about  the  alrays  and  comers  of  the 
streets  asleep,  remuiding  one  of  biac  k  snakes  coiled  op  in 
the  sunshine.  The  sleepers  generally  have  some  sentinel 
ready  to  call  them  when  they  are  wanted  for  businees,  and 
at  the  given  signal  they  rouse  up  like  the  elephant  to  his 
burden.  Like  the  conee-carriers  of  Rio  they  often  sing 
and  shoot  as  they  |[o,  but  tiieir  gait  is  necessarily  slow  and 
measured,  resemblmg  a  dead  march  rather  than  the  double- 
quick  step  of  their  Fluminensian  colleagues.  Another  class 
of  negroes  are  devoted  to  carrving  passengers  in  a  species 
of  sedan  chair,  called  cadeiras." 

The  BraziUans  celebrate  six  political  holidays.    The  first 
of  Jannary  heads  the  list  with  new  year's  compliments  to 
the  Emperor  ;  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  commemorates 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution ;  the  seventh  of  April  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  Emperor's  accession  to  the  throne;  the 
third  of  May  is  the  day  for  opening  the  sessions  of  the 
national  Assembly ;  the  seventh  of  September  commemo- 
rates the  declaration  of  the  national  independence,  and 
the  seventh  of  December  is  the  £mperor*s  birth  day.    Mr. 
Kidder   was  at  Bahia  when  this  festivity  was  observed. 
During  the  recent  session  of  the  national  Assembly,  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  sooM  doubts  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Bahians  had 
been  expressed,  and  they  were  resolved  to  rebut  the  accusa- 
tion by  the  magnificence  of  the  day's  celebration.    The 
nshering  in  of  the  day  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
descriptive  portions  of  the  work. 

*'  The  seoond  of  December  came.  It  was  not  clad  in  the 
frosty  robes  of  a  northern  winter,  with  whistling  winds  and 
drifted  snow  at  its  heels.  Nay,  the  north  is  not  farther  from 
the  south  than  is  the  idea  many  a  reader  has  pictured  in  his 
imagination,  at  the  bare  mention  of  December,  from  the 
reality  of  the  day  in  question.  Preceded  by  but  a  brief  in- 
tervel  of  twilight  the  sun  threw  upward  his  mellowest  rays, 
burnishing  the  wreathed  clouds  of  the  eastern  horizon. 
Preeently  from  his  bed  of  ocean  he  rose  majestic  on  his 
vertical  pathway,  looking  down  on  one  of  the  fairest  scenee 
nature  ever  presented  to  the  eye  of  man.  The  boundless 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  j  the  broad  and  beaati- 
fhl  bay  on  the  south  and  west,  with  its  palm-crested  islands 
and  circling  mountains,  were  but  an  appropriate  foreground 
to  the  lovely  picture  of  the  city  herself,  rcfiosini;  like  a 
queen  of  beauty  amid  the  embowering  groves  of  the  proud 
aminencee  over  which  her  hats,  her  temples  and  her  lordly 
domes  were  scattered."      * 


We  mult  howvvar  now, 


ionewhat  abrapthr  and  wUh 
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DnfdgMd  ntnetanoe,  briiif  our  doHm  of  that*  inlwtiliiif 
tk«tehM  to  •  eloMf  or  otinr  Hiimintt  opoo  o«r  apaoo  will 
bo  oxdadod.  Wo  aro  b&lf  ineUnod  to  promlM  o  tooond 
Dolieo  M  tbo  raol  tioMnrw  of  tho  Tolomei  aro  yot  on- 
touchod.  As  bowoTor  wo  do  not  pro  Ah  fnvoly  to  r§9U» 
DOW  pttblifiotioiu,  porhopt  wo  bod  bottor  ooBtent  ovnolyot 
witb  rayinf  tbat  tbo  *>Skotcbei"  an  Ubocally  iUuitratod 
with  fopoiior  wood  ongiavinp  aod  form  two  bandioiDO 
Tolumet  thai  no  ooo  will  ragret  tbo  parobaao  o£ 

tf  IS  RoLAin  AoHTON.   By  Lady  CathariM  Lonf .    JV)n» 

T0rk:  Eobort  Cartor. 

We  boliovo  thoM  two  Tolttmoi  fint  iotrodvoo  tbo  namo 
of  thii  lady  aathor  to  poblio  ootioo.  Tboy  have  boon  but 
Tory  roooDtly  publiabed  in  Eof  land,  and  tboy  will,  la  oor 
Jodfmoot,  ottabliah  the  lady*a  Ikme.  Bho  bastucceodod 
admirably  in  a  walk  of  fiction  wbtre  oven  moderate  aue- 
oeu  ia  aeldom  attained.  Sir  Boland  it  an  instance  of  piety 
in  tho  hif  bor  circlet  of  En; lith  arittoeraoy  and  of  tho  pow- 
er of  true  religion  to  tubdoe  a  naturally  Tiolent  temper,  to 
quell  tho  oommotioni  and  meliorate  tlio  wratchedneit  of  a 
breast  where,  without  its  benign  influonoo,  all  was  tnmnlt 
and  disorder.  Soligion  is  made  to  smile  benignly  from  or- 
ery  page.    We  warmly  recommend  tho  work. 

Thb  Book  or  Covkoh  PaAT^E.  JWw  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

At  tho  late  General  ConTontion  of  tbo  Episcopal  Chareh, 
Bishops  Meade,  Ives  and  Lee,  and  Bar.  Messrs.  Antbon, 
Waiuwright,  Meade  and  Coit,  wore  appointed  a  committee 
to  supervise  an  edition  of  tin  prayer  book  used  in  tho 
Episcopal  Chareh  of  this  country,  which  revised  publica- 
tion should  constitute  the  atandard  adithn.  The  work 
before  us  bears  the  sanction  of  that  committee.  It  com- 
prises ail  that  is  commonly  included  in  tho  **Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,**  together  with  the  pealter  and  a  eollectioo  of 
hymns  suited  to  the  feasu  and  fosts  of  Church.  As  a 
ipeeimeo  of  book-making,  the  volume  ie  beyond  praise. 
The  sixe  is  royal  ocUvo,  the  letter  laige  and  distinct,  and 
tlie  binding,  in  calf,  substantial,  neat  and  handsome,  but 
without  showhieas  or  gaudy  decoration  of  any  kind.  It  la 
**  got  up  **  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  **  standard  '*  book. 

TBiiLWA.LL*a  HiBTORT  OF  Orbscs.  Jftw  Tort:  Har- 
per and  Biotbers. 

The  growing  demand  for  historical  works  in  this  oountry 
la  a  favorite  omen,  and  that  that  demand  has  reference  to 
hiatoriea  of  the  higbeat  literary  merit  the  cordial  reception 
given  to  Thirlwall'a  Greece  abundantly  proves.  It  ia  a 
work  of  anperior  merit,  alike  faithful  in  its  fkcts  and 
philosophieal  in  its  disquisitions  and  will  be  an  imperisha- 
ble monument  of  the  anthor*s  laborious  and  diligoot 
roaeareh.  It  ia  distinguished  not  less  for  its  minutenesa  of 
detail  than  for  iu  compreheosivenese,  and  will  be  regarded, 
we  belioTe  by  all,  as  decidedly  the  best  history  of  Greece 


TIm  piaeert  odllion  is  admirably  priolod  and 
forms  two  good  aiaed  ootaTo  vohiaMs.  Whoovar  reads  tho 
work  carafblly  wlU  have  his  atoraa  of  knowledge  greatly 
inoreaaed  aod  hit  taato  purified  and  olevatad  by  tho 
author*!  boantifol  and  elaaale  style. 

BroRUf  or  tu  Akbrxoaji  RBTOLunoir.  Pkilm- 
dtlpkU:  E.  Ferritand  Co. 

The  adaptation  of  the  atlrrbig  faieidaata  of  oor  natioaal 
hiatory  to  youthftil  readers  Is  a  highly  oommMdabla  uodw- 
taking.  The  piaaent  atoriee  are  well  aekoled  and  an  eal- 
eulatad  to  aulto  and  feeler  patrlotio  tmlmtntt 

Look  TO  tbb  Emd;  or  thaBennefta  Abraad.  By  Mia. 
Ellis.    JV^w  Ttk:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Mot  an  ordinary  novel, but  one  abounding  la  moeh  daiie^ 
ey  of  aentimoat.  Tba  Beanetla,  an  English  fomlly  of  thn 
middle  class,  visit  France  and  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  their 
daughter  *a  health.  The  object  of  tho  novel  is  to  show  tho 
eflbet  of  ai^ts,  wonders  and  novaltlea  on  the  notravoUed, 
thoroughly  John  Bulliah  onodncaled  parenta,  and  on  Iho 
nntravelled,  but  aensillvo  and  educated  daughter  Eva,  tho 
horolae  of  the  book.  The  latter  tnitaa  a  aeriea  of  very 
inloraatiog  letters  from  Italy,  while  the  parents  exhibit 
themselvee  by  their  remarks  on  ail  they  see  and  hear.  Tht 
eharacteiB  are  woU  wrought,  the  nrinor  ones  oa- 
pocially. 

HAapBR*a  Illubtratbd  BBAxarBUiB,  Noa.  30  to  44. 
Thia  editioB  of  tho  work  of  tho  **evoMiving  baid  '*  b  olo- 
gantly  printed  and  will  contain  about  fourteen  hundred 
illustrations,  copied  firom  the  beat  deaigna,  and  engraved  by 
Mr.  Hewet.  Mr.  Verpianck  continues  to  Im  its  editor. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  are  very  superior. 

Tbb  FasbiohslBLB  WirB  and  UtrpASBioBABLB  Hva- 
BAMD,  by  Mrs.  Opie. 
Wbitb  Libs,  amo  Falsb  aha  Trub,  by  Mrs.  Opio. 
Tbb  Rotal  Sistbrb,  by  Agnes  Strickland. 
Three  neat  duodecimos  from  tho  press  of  Bazton  and 
Milles.    The  works  are  well  known,  but  we  cannot  forbear 
saying  that  Mrs.  Opie*s  *<  White  Lies  '*  teaches  a  very 
wholesome  lesson.     We  wish  It  a  oircnlalionaB  wideas 
the  prevalence  of  the  vice  which  the  author  aims  to  cor- 
rect.   All  the  volumes  are  well  printed. 

Popular  Lbcturb  or  Abtrorovy.  By  M.  Arago. 
With  additions  and  corrections  by  Dr.  Lardnor.  Nsis  Turk: 
Greely  and  McElrath. 

The  term  popular  is  not  misapplied  in  this  case,  and 
without  quite  approving  of  its  being  announced  as  M. 
ArBgo*s  lecture,  since  It  is  published  from  the  Imporfeet  and 
nnauthentlcated  notes  of  a  reporter,  we  yet  tbbk  it 
calculated  to  excite  a  desire  for  increased  knowledge  of 
the  science  and  afford  much  information  in  a  small  com- 
pass. Dr.  Lardner  has  well  supplied  the  reporter*s 
omissions. 


NOTICE     TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  following  articles  are  accepted  and  will  wc  think 
gratify  our  numerous  readers.  |innui  and  iti  antidote — ^The 
Baron  and  his  Nephew— The  Fanfare  of  Death— Oh,  wear 
or  OM  no  sable  hue— The  Bun- beam's  Leva— Tbo  YouthfUl 


Emigrant— Life's  Lesson— Espere  Toujours— Legend  of 
Roguery  HUI^ The  Summer  is  Coming— Song— Sdf-Donial 
—Irish  SnpaisUtlone— The  Morning  Dream 
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THE    YOUTHFUL    EMIGRANT. 


A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


BT   L.    XAStA    CHILD. 


h 


A  baing  bnatldBSthoivlitftil  breath ; 

A  UttTtUer  betwixt  life  and  death ; 

The  raoaon  firm,  the  temperate  will,  ' 

Enduranee,  fbreaif  ht,  itranf  th  and  ikUl. 

A  perfeet  woman,  nobly  planned, 

To  warn,  to  eomfort  and  command ; 

And  yet  a  apirit  ctlll,  and  bright 

With  lomethinf  of  an  angel  ligfat'-WomDiwoiTB. 


tf 


Ths  latter  part  of  the  Beventeenth  centniy  saw 
npid  acceflBions  to  the  Society  of  Frienda,  called 
Qoakera.  The  strong  humility,  the  indwelling 
Ilfe^  which  then  characteriaed  that  peculiar  Beet, 
attracted  large  numbere,  even  of  the  wealthy,  to 
its  unworldly  doctrines.  Among  these  were  John 
Haddon  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  well-educated  and 
genteel  people,  in  the  city  of  London.  Like  Wil- 
liam Penn,  and  other  proselytes  from  the  higher 
dasses,  they  encountered  much  ridicule  and  oppo- 
sition from  relatives,  and  the  grossest  misrepresen- 
tations from  the  public.  But  this,  as  usual,  only 
made  the  unpopular  £uth  more  dear  to  those  who 
had  embraced  it  for  conscience'  sake. 

The  three  daughters  of  John  Haddon  received 
the  best  education  then  bestowed  on  gentlewomen, 
with  the  exceptipn  of  ornamental  accomplishments. 
The  spinnet  and  mandolin,  on  which  their  mother 
had  played  with  oonaideroble  skill,  were  of  pouise 
VOL.  ni. — ^MO.  VL — 16 


banished;  and  her  gay  embroidery  was  burned, 
lest  it  should  tempt  others  to  a  like  expenditure  of 
time.  The  house  was  amply  fiimiahed,  but  with 
the  simplest  patterns  and  the  plainest  colors.  An 
atmosphere  of  kindness  pervaded  the  whole  esta- 
blishment, from  frither  and  mother  down  to  the  lit- 
tle errand  boy;  a  spirit  of  perfect  gentleness,  un- 
broken by  any  freaks  of  temper  or  outbursts  of 
glee ;  as  mild  and  placid  as  perpetual  moonlight. 

The  children,  in  their  daily  habits,  reflected  an 
image  of  home,  as  children  alwiys  do.  They  were 
quiet,  demure,  and  orderly ,with  a  touch  of  quaint- 
ness  in  dress  and  behavior.  Their  playthings  were 
so  well  preserved,  that  they  might  pass  in  good 
condition  to  the  third  generation ;  no  dogs'  ears 
were  turned  in  their  books,  and  the  moment  they 
came  from  school,  they  carefully  covered  their 
little  plam  bonnets  from  dost  and  flies.  To  these 
subduing  influences^  was  added  the  eariy  oon- 
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■doamMiof  being  pointed  at  u  peculiar,  of  having 
a  cro«  to  bear,  a  aacred  cause  to  eiiitain. 

Eliiabeth,  the  oldeat  daughter,  was  by  nature 
strong,  earnest,  and  energetic,  with  warm  affec- 
tions, uncommon  powers  of  intellect  and  a  lively 
imagination.  The  exactly  equal  pressure  on  all 
sides  in  strict  Quaker  families  is  apt  to  produce 
too  much  uniformity  of  character ;  as  the  equal 
pressure  of  the  air  makes  one  globule  of  shot  just 
like  another.  Bat  in  this  rich  young  soul,  the  full 
stream,  which  under  other  circumstances  might 
have  overleaped  safe  barriers,  being  gently  hem- 
med in  by  high  banks,  quietly  made  for  itself  a 
deeper  and  wider  channel,  and  flowed  on  in  all  its 
fulness.  Her  countenance  in  some  measure  indi- 
cated this.  Her  large  clear  blue  eye  "  looked  out 
honest  and  friendly  into  the  world,"  and  there 
was  an  earnest  seriousness  about  her  mouth,  very 
unusual  in  childhood.  She  was  not  handsome; 
but  there  was  something  extremely  pleasing  in  her 
fresh  healthy  complexion,  her  bright  intelligent  ex- 
pression, and  her  firm  elastic  motions. 

She  was  early  remarked  by  all  her  acquaintance 
as  a  very  peculiar  child.  In  her  usual  proceedings, 
her  remarks,  and  even  in  her  play,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain individuality.  It  was  evident  that  she  never 
intended  to  do  any  thing  strange.  She  was  origi- 
nal merely  because  she  unconsciously  acted  out  her 
own  noble  nature  in  her  own  free  and  quiet  way. 
It  was  a  spontaneous  impulse  with  her  to  relieve 
all  manner  of  distress.  One  day  she  brought 
home  a  little  half-blind  kitten  in  her  bosom,  which 
her  gen  lie  eloquence  rescued  from  two  cruel  boys 
that  had  cut  off  a  portion  of  its  ears.  At  another 
time  she  asked  to  have  a  large  cake  baked  for  her* 
because  she, wanted  to  invite  some  little  girls.  All 
her  small  funds  were  expended  for  oranges  and 
candy  on  this  occasion.  When  the  time  arrived, 
her  father  and  mother  were  much  surprised  to  see 
her  lead  in  six  little  ragged  beggars.  They  were, 
however,  too  sincerely  humble  and  religions  to  ex- 
prtn  any  surprise.  They  treated  the  forlorn  little 
ones  very  tenderly,  and  freely  granted  their  daugh- 
ter's request  to  give  them  some  of  her  books  and 
playthings  at  parting.  When  they  had  gone,  the 
good  mother  quietly  said,  "  Elizabeth,  why  didst 
thou  invite  strangers,  instead  of  thy  schoolmates?" 

There  was  a  heavenly  expression  in  her  eye,  as 
she  looked  up  earnestly  and  answered,  *'  Mqther, 
I  wanted  to  invite  <Aem,  they  looked  ao  poor/' 

The  judicious  parents  made  no  circumstance  of 
it,  lest  it  should  create  a  diseased  love  of  being 
praised  for  kindness.  But  they  gave  each  other  an 
expressive  glance,  and  their  eyes  filled  with  tears ; 
for  this  simple  and  natural  action  of  their  child 
seemed  to  them  full  of  Christian  beauty. 

Under  such  an  education,  all  good  principles  and 
genial  impulses  grew  fineely  and  took  vigorous 
root ;  but  the  only  opening  for  her  active  imagfha- 


tion  to  spread  its  wings,  was  in  the  marrelloos  ac-  . 
counts  she  heard  of  America  and  the  Indians. 
When  she  was  five  or  six  years  old  WilUam  Penn 
visited  her  father's  house  and  described  some  of 
his  adventures  in  the  wilderness  and  his  interviews 
with  red  men.  The  intelligent  child  eagerly  de- 
voured evei^  word,  and  kept  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  knees,  and 
gased  into  his  fiice.  Amused  by  her  intense  curio- 
sity, the  good  man  took  her  in  his  lap,  and  told  her 
how  the  squaws  made  baskets  and  embroidered 
moccasons ;  how  they  called  a  baby  a  pappoos,  and 
put  him  in  a  birch-bark  cradle,  which  they  swnng 
on  the  boughs  of  trees.  The  little  girl's  eyes 
sparkled,  as  she  inquired,  **  And  didst  thou  ever 
see  a  pappoos-baby  thyself?  And  hast  thoa  got  a 
moocason-shoe  ?  " 

« I  have  seen  them  myself,  and  I  will  send  thee 
a  moccason,"  he  replied ;  "  but  thou  mayst  go  to 
thy  mother  now,  for  I  have  other  things  to  speak 
o£" 

That  night  the  usually  sedate  child  scampered 
across  the  bed-room  with  but  one  sleeve  of  her 
night  gown  on,  and  tossed  up  her  shoe,  shouting, 
**  Ho,  ho !  Friend  Penn  is  going  to  send  me  an  In- 
dian moccason !  Mother,  ain't  thee  glad?  Hannah, 
ain't  thee  glad?" 

This  unwonted  ebullition  was  not  rebuked  in 
words,  but  it  soon  subsided  under  the  invisible  in- 
fluence of  unvarying  calmness. 

From  that  time,  a  new  character  was  given  to 
all  her  plays.  Her  doll  was  named  Pocahontas, 
and  she  swung  her  kitten  in  a  bit  of  leather  and 
called  it  a  pappoos.  If  she  could  find  a  green 
bough  she  stuck  it  in  the  ground  for  a  tree,  placed 
an  earthem  image  under  it  for  William  Penn,  and 
sticks  with  feathers  on  them  for  Indian  chiefik 
Then,  with  amusing  gravity  of  manner,  ahe  would 
unfold  a  bit  of  newspaper,  and  read  what  she  call- 
ed Friend  Penn's  treaty  with  the  red  men.  Her 
sisters,  who  were  of  a  fitr  less  adventurous  spirit, 
oflen  said,  **  We  are  tired  of  always  playing  In- 
dian. Why  can't  thee  play  keep  school  or  go  to 
see  grandfiither?" 

But  Elizabeth  would  answer  "  No  ;  let  us  play 
that  we  all  go  settle  in  America.  Well,  now  sop- 
pose  we  are  in  the  woods,  with  g^at,  great,  big 
trees  all  round  us,  and  squirrels  running  up  and 
down,  and  wolves  growling." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  like  wolves,"  said  little  Hannah, 
**  They  will  bite  thee.  Father  says  they  will  bite.** 

"  I  shouldn't  be  afraid,"  replied  the  elder  aister ; 
<*  I  would  run  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door, 
when  they  come  near  enough  for  me  to  see  their 
eyes.  Here  are  plenty  of  sticks.  Let  us  build  a 
house ;  a  wigwam,  I  mean.  Oh,  dear  me,  how  I 
should  love  to  go  to  America !  There  must  be  sach 
grand  great  woods  to  run  about  in  ;  and  I  should 
love  to  swing  the  little  pappooses  in  the  trees." 
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When  Elizabetfa  was  eleven  yean  old,  she  went 
with  her  parents  to  Yearly  Meeting  and  heard, 
among  other  preachers,  a  yonng  man  seventeen 
years  of  age,  named  John  Estaugh.  He  was  a 
new  proselyte,  come  from  Essex  county,  tojom  the 
annual  assembly  of  the  Friends.  Something  in 
his  preaching  arrested  the  child's  attention  and 
made  a  strong  impression  on  her  active  mind.  She 
often  qaoted  his  words  afterwards,  and  began  to 
read  religions  books  with  great  diligence.  John 
Haddon  invited  the  yonth  home  to  dine,  bat  as 
there  was  no  room  at  table  for  the  children,  Eliza- 
beth did  not  see  him.  Her  father  afterward  show- 
ed her  an  ear  of  Indian  com  which  John  Estangh 
had  given  him.  He  had  received  several  from  an 
nncle  settled  in  New  England,  and  he  brought 
some  with  him  to  London  as  curiosities.  When 
the  little  girl  was  informed  that  the  magnificent 
plant  grew  taller  than  herself,  and  had  very  large 
waving  green  leaves,  and  long  ^ken  tassels,  she 
exclaimed,  with  renewed  eagerness,  **  Oh,  how  I 
do  wirii  I  could  go  to  America ! " 

Years  patned  on,  and  as  the  child  had  been,  so 
was  the  maiden ;  modest,  gentle  and  kind,  but 
always  earnest  and  full  of  life.  Surrounding  influ- 
ences natnrelly  guided  her  busy  intellect  into  in- 
quiries concerning  the  right  principles  of  human 
action  and  the  rationality  of  customary  usages. 
At  seventeen,  she  professed  to  have  adopted,  frx>m 
her  own  serious  conviction,  the  religious  opinions 
in  which  she  had  been  educated.  There  was  little 
observable  change  in  outward  manner;  for  the 
fresh  spontaneousness  of  her  character  had  been 
eariy  chastened  by  habitual  calmness  and  sobriety. 
But  her  views  of  life  gradually  became  tinged  with 
a  larger  and  deeper  thoughtfulness.  She  often 
spoke  of  the  freedom  of  life  away  from  cities  and 
alone  with  nature ;  of  mutual  helpfulness  in  such  a 
state  of  society,  and  increased  means  o[  doing  good. 

Perhaps  her  influence,  more  than  anything  else, 
induced  her  father  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  in 
New  Jersey,  with  the  view  of  removing  thither. 
Mechanics  were  sent  out  to  build  a  suitable  house 
and  bams,  and  the  family  were  to  be  transplanted 
to  the  New  World  os  soon  as  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements were  completed.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  circumstances  occurred  which  led  the 
good  man  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land. The  younger  daughters  were  well  pleased 
to  have  it  so ;  but  Elizabeth,  though  she  acquiesced 
cheeerfully  in  her  father's  decision,  evidently  had 
a  weight  upon  her  mind.  She  was  more  silent 
than  usual,  and  more,  frequently  retired  to  her 
chamber  for  hours  of  quiet  communion  with  hexself 
Sometimes  when  asked  what  she  had  upon  her 
mind,  ahe  replied,  in  the  concise  solemn  manner  of 
Friends,  "  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  humble  waiter 
upon  the  Lord ;  to  stand  in  readiness  to  follow 
wheresoever  he  leads  the  way." 


One  day  some  friends  who  were  at  the  hooss, 
spoke  of  the  New  Jersey  tract,  and  of  the  reasons 
which  had  prevented  a  removal  to  America.  Her 
father  replied,  that  he  was  unvriUing  to  have  any 
property  lying  useless,  and  he  believed  he  should 
offer  the  tract  to  any  of  his  relatives  who  would  go 
and  settle  upon  it  His  friends  answered,  "  Thy 
relatives  are  too  comfortably  established  in  Eng- 
land to  wish  to  emigrate  to  the  wilds  of  America.'* 
That  evening,  when  the  &mily  were  about  to 
separate  for  the  night,  Elizabeth  begged  them  to 
remain  awhile,  as  she  had  something  of  importance 
to  say.  '<  Dear  parents  and  sisters,"  said  ahe,  **  it 
is  now  a  long  time  sfaice  I  have  had  a  stiting  im- 
pression on  my  mind  that  it  is  my  duty  to  go  to 
America.  My  feelings  have  been  greatly  diawn 
toward  the  poor  brethren  and  sisteis  there.  It  has 
even  been  clearly  pointed  out  to  me  what  I  am  to 
do.  It  has  been  lately  signified  that  a  sign  would 
be  given  when  the  way  was  opened,  and  to-night 
when  I  heard  thy  propositipn  to  give  the  house  and 
land  to  whoever  would  occupy  it,  I  felt  at  once  that 
thy  words  were  the  promised  sign." 

Her  parents,  having  always  taught  their  children 
to  attend  to  inward  revealings,  were  afraid  to  op- 
pose what  she  so  strongly  felt  to  be  a  duty.  Her 
mother,  with  a  slight  trembling  in  her  voice,  asked 
if  she  had  reflected  well  on  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking,  and  how  arduous  a  task  it  was 
for  a  young  woman  to  manage  a  &na  of  unbroken 
land  in  a  new  country. 

ESlizabeth  replied, "  Young  women  have  govern- 
ed kingdoms,  and  surely  it  requires  less  wisdom  to 
manage  a  farm.  But  let  not  that  trouble  us,  dear 
mother.  He  that  feedeth  the  nvens  will  guide  me 
in  the  work  whereunto  he  has  called  me.  It  is  not 
to  cultivate  the  farm  but  to  be  a  friend  and  physi- 
cian to  the  people  in  that  region  that  I  am  called." 
Her  father  answered,  "Doubt  not,  my  child,  that 
we  shall  be  willing  to  give  thee  up  to  the  Lord's 
disposings,  however  hard  the  trial  may  be.  But 
when  thou  wert  a  very  little  girl,  thy  imagination 
was  much  excited  concerning  America ;  therefore, 
thou  must  be  very  careful  that  no  desire  for  new 
adventures,  founded  in  the  will  of  the  creature, 
mislead  thee  from  the  true  light  in  this  matter.  I 
advise  thee  for  three  months  to  make  it  a  subject 
of  solid  meditation  and  prayer.  Then,  if  our  lirea 
be  spared,  we  will  talk  farther  concerning  it." 

During  the  prescribed  time  no  allusion  was  made 
to  the  subject,  though  it  was  in  the  thoughts  of  all ; 
for  this  highly  conscientious  family  were  unwilling 
to  confuse  inward  perceptions  by  any  expression  of 
feeling  or  opinion.  With  simple  undoubting  faith, 
they  sought  merely  to  ascertain  whether  the  Lord 
required  this  sacrifice.  That  their  daughter's  views 
remained  the  same,  they  partly  judged  by  her  in- 
creased tenderness  toward  all  the  femily ;  not  sad, 
but  thoughtful  and  ever-wake^,  as  toward  fiiends 
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from  wlKnn  ihe  was  about  toaeparata.  It 
likewiaa  obaerrable  that  she  redoubled  her  dili* 
genee  in  obtaining  knowledge  of  houaehold  afiain, 
of  agriculture,  and  the  cure  of  common  diaeaeea. 
When  the  three  months  had  expired,  she  declared 
that  the  light  shone  with  undiminished  clearness, 
and  she  felt  more  atrongly  than  ever  that  it  was 
her  appointed  miaston  to  comfort  and  strengthen 
the  Lord's  people  in  the  New  World. 

Accordingly,  early  in  the  spring  of  1700,  ar« 
langementa  were  made  for  her  departure,  and  all 
things  were  provided  that  the  abundance  of  wealth 
or  the  ingenuity  of  afiection  could  devise.  A  poor 
widow  of  good  sense  and  discretion  accompanied 
her  as  friend  and  housekeeper,  and  two  trusty  men 
servants,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Among  the  many  singular  manifestations  of  strong 
faith  and  religious  seal,  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment of  this  country,  few  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  voluntary  separation  of  this  girl  of  eighteen 
years  old  from  a  wealths  home  and  all  the  plea- 
sant associationa  of  childhood,  to  go  to  a  dutant 
and  thinly  inhabited  country,  to  fulfil  what  she  con- 
sidered a  religious  duty.  And  the  humble,  self- 
sacrificing  feith  of  the  parents,  in  giving  up  th<^ir 
beloved  child,  with  such  reverent  tenderness  for 
the  promptings  of  her  own  conscience,  has  in  it 
something  sublimely  beautiful,  if  we  look  at  it  in 
its  own  pure  light.  The  parting  took  place  with 
more  love  than  words  can  express,  and  yet  without 
a  tear  on.  either  si  Je,  Even  during  the  long  and 
tedious  Yoyage  Elizabeth  never  wfftt.  phe  pre- 
served a  martjrr-like  cheerfulness  and  serenity  to 
the  end. 

The  house  prepared  for  her  reception  stood  in  a 
clearing  of  the  forest,  three  miles  from  any  other 
dwelling.  She  arrived  in  June,  when  the  land- 
scape was  smiling  in  youthful  b^uty;  and  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  the  arch  of  heaven  was  never 
before  so  clear  and  bright,  the  carpet  of  the  earth 
never  so  verdant.  As  she  sat  at  her  window  and 
saw  evening  close  in  upon  her  in  that  broad  forest 
home,  and  heard  for  the  first  time  the  mournful 
notes  of  the  whippo-wil  and  the  harsh  scream 
of  the  jay  in  the  distant  woods,  she  was  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  vastness,  of  infinity,  which  she 
never  before  experienced,  not  even  on  the  ocean. 
She  remained  long  in  prayer,  and  when  she  lay 
down  to  aleep  beside  her  matron  friend,  no  words 
were  spoken  between  them.  The  elder,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  soon  sunk  into  a  peaceful  slumber, 
but  the  young  enthusiastic  spirit  lay  long  awake, 
listening  to  the  lone  voice  of  the  whippo-wil 
oomplaining  to  the  night.  Yet  notwithstanding 
this  prolonged  wakefulness,  she  rose  early  and 
looked  out  upon  the  lovely  landscape.  The  rising 
sun  pointed  to  the  tallest  trees  with  his  golden 
finger,  and  was  welcomed  with  a  gush  of  song 
from  a  thousand  waiUers.    The  poetry  in  Eliza* 


bath'a  soul,  repressed  by  the  severe  plainness  of  her 
education,  gushed  up  like  a  fountain.  She  dropped 
on  her  knees  and  with  an  outburst  of  prayer  ex- 
claimed fervently,  "  Oh,  Father,  very  beautiful  hast 
thou  made  this  earth!  How  bountiful  are  thy 
gifts, O  Lord!" 

Tot  it  spirit  less  meek  and  brave,  the  darker 
shades  of  the  picture  would  have  obscured  these 
cheerful  gleams ;  for  the  situation  was  lonely  and 
the  inconveniences  innumerable.  But  Elizabeth 
easily  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  by  her  practi- 
cal good  sense  and  the  quick  promptings  of  her  in- 
genuity. She  was  one  of  those  clear  strong  na- 
tures, who  always  have  a  definite  aim  in  view  and 
who  see  at  once  the  means  best  suited  to  the  end. 
Her  first  inquiry  was,  what  grain  was  best  adapted 
to  the  soil  of  her  farm ;  and  being  infonned  that 
rye  would  yield  best, "  llien  I  shall  eat  lye  bread," 
was  her  answer.  The  ear  of  Indian  com,  so  long 
treasured  in  her*  juvenile  museum,  had  travelled 
with  her  across  the  Atlantic,  and  now,  after  tho- 
lapse  of  seven  yeara,  was  planted  in  American  soil. 
As  the  superb  plant  ripened,  she  acknowledged  that 
it  more  than  realized  the  pictures  of  her  childish 
imagination. 

But  when  winter  came,  and  the  gleaming  snow 
spread  its  unbroken  silence  over  hill  snd  plain,  was 
it  not  dreary  then?  It  would  have  been  dreary 
indeed  to  one  who  entered  upon  this  mode  of  life 
from  mere  love  of  novelty,  or  a  vain  desire  to  do 
something  extraordinary.  But  the  idea  of  extend- 
ed usefulness,  which  had  first  lured  this  remarkable 
girl  into  a  path  so  unusual,  sustained  her  through 
all  its  trials.  She  was  too  busy  to  be  sad,  and  she 
leaned  too  trustingly  on  her  Father's  hand  to  be 
doubtful  of  her  way.  The  neighboring  Indiana 
soon  loved  her  aa  a  fiiend,  for  they  found  her  al- 
ways truthful,  just  and  kind ;  and  from  their  teach- 
ings she  added  much  to  her  knowledge  of  simple 
medicines.  So  efficient  was  her  skill  and  so  prompt 
her  sympathy,  that  for  many  miles  round,  if  man, 
woman,  or  child  were  alarmingly  ill,  they  were 
sure  to  send  for  Elizabeth  Haddon ;  and  wherever 
she  went,  h^r  observing  mind  gathered  some  new 
hint  for  the  improvement  of  form  or  dairy.  Her 
house  and  heart  were  both  large ;  and  as  her  resi- 
dence was  on  the  way  to  the  Quaker  meeting- 
house in  Newtown,  it  became  a  place  of  universal 
resort  to  Friends  from  all  parts  of  the  country  tra- 
velling that  road,  as  well  as  an  asylum  for  benighted 
wanderers.  When  Elizabeth  was  asked  if  she 
were  not  sometimes  afraid  of  wayfarers,  she  quietly 
replied, ''  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  And  true 
it  viras  that  she,  who  was  so  bountiful  and  kind  to 
all,  found  none  to  injure  her. 

The  winter  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when  late 
one  evening,  the  sound  of  sleigh-bells  was  heard 
and  the  crunching  of  snow  beneath  the  hoofs  of 
horses  as  they  passed  into  the  barn-yard  gate.  The 
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arriTal  of  tnivellen  waa  too  common  an  occonence 
to  excite  or  disturb  the  well-ordered  family.  Eli- 
zabeth quietly  continued  her  knitting,  merely  say- 
ing to  one  of  the  men, "  Joseph,  wilt  thon  put  more 
wood  on  the  fire?  These  friends,  whoever  they 
may  be,  will  doubtless  be  cold ;  for  I  observed  at 
nightfall  a  chilly  feeling  as  of  more  snow  in  the 


» 


air. 

Great  logs  were  piled  in  the  capacious  chimney, 
and  the  flames  blazed  up  with  a  crackling  warmth, 
when  two  strangers  entered.  In  the  younger, 
Elizabeth  instantly  recognised  John  E^taugh, 
whose  preaching  had  so  deeply  impressed  her  at 
eleven  years  of  age.  This  was  almost  like  a 
glimpse  of  home — ^her  dear  old  Ekiglish  home ! 
She  stepped  forward  ¥rith  more  than  usual  cordial- 
ity, saying,  "  Thou  art  welcome.  Friend  Estangh, 
the  more  so  for  being  entirely  unexpected." 

"  And  I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  Elizabeth,"  he  re* 
plied,  with  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand.  *'  It  was 
not  until  after  I  landed  in  America,  that  I  heard 
the  Lord  had  called  thee  hither  before  me ;  but  I  re- 
member thy  fiither  told  me  how  often  thou  hadst 
played  the  settler  in  the  woods  when  thou  wast 
quite  a  little  girl" 

"  I  am  but  a  child  still,"  she  replied,  smiling. 

••I  trust  thou  art,"  he  rejoined;  "and  as  for 
these  strong  impressions  in  childhood,  I  have  heard 
of  many  cases  where  they  seemed  to  be  prophecies 
sent  of  the  Lord.  When  I  saw  thy  father  in  Lon- 
don, I  had  even  then  an  indistinct  idea  that  I  might 
sometime  be  sent  to  America  on  a  religious  visit." 

"  And  hast  thou  forgotten.  Friend  John,  the  ear 
of  Indian  com  which  my  father  begged  of  thee  for 
me?  Since  then  I  have  seen  it  growing;  and  a 
goodly  plant  it  is,  I  assure  thee.  See ! "  she  con«  . 
tinned,  pointing  to  several  bunche?  of  ripe  com, 
which  hung  in  their  braided  husks  against  the  walls 
of  the  ample  kitchen;  *'all  that,  and  more,  came 
from  the  com  left  with  my  father.  May  the  good 
seed  sown  by  thy  ministry  be  as  fruitful." 

*'Amen,"  replied  both  the  guests;  and  for  a 
few  moments  no  one  interrapted  the  silence.  Then 
they  talked  much  of  England.  John  Estaugh  had 
not  seen  any  of  the  Haddon  family  for  several 
years ;  but  he  brought  letters  from  them,  which 
came  by  the  same  ship  and  he  had  information  to 
give  of  many  whose  names  were  £imiliar  as  house- 
hold words. 

The  next  morning  it  was  discovered  that  snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night  in  heavy  drifts,  and  the 
roads  were  impassable.  Elizabeth,  according  to 
her  usual  custom,  sent  out  men,  oxen  and  sledges, 
to  open  pathways  for  several  poor  families  and  for 
households  whose  inmates  were  visited  by  illness. 
In  this  duty  John  Estaugh  and  his  friend  joined 
heartily,  and  none  of  the  laborers  worked  harder 
than  they.  When  he  returned  glowing  from  this 
e3Berci8e,8fae  could  not  but  observe  thatthe^xcellent 


youth  had  a  goodly  countenance.  It  was  not  physi- 
cal beauty,  for  of  that  he  had  little;  it  was  that 
cheerful,  child-like,  out-beaming  honesty  of  expres- 
sion which  we  not  unfrequently  see  in  Germans, 
who  above  all  nations  look  as  if  they  carried  a 
crystal  heart  within  their  manly  bosoms. 

Two  days  after,  when  Efizabeth  went  to  visit 
her  patients  with  a  aled-load  of  medicines  and  pro- 
visions, John  asked  permission  to  accompany  her. 
There  by  the  bedside  of  the  aged  and  the  saffering, 
she  saw  the  clear  sincerity  of  his  countenance 
warmed  up  with  rays  of  love,  while  he  spoke  to 
them  words  of  kindness  and  consolation ;  and  there 
she  heard  his  pleasant  voice  modulate  itself  into 
deeper  tenderness  of  expression  when  he  took  little 
children  in  his  arms. 

The  next  First  Day,  which  we  call  the  Sabbath, 
the  whole  family,  as  usual,  attended  Newtown 
meeting ;  and  there  John  Estaugh  was  gifted  with 
an  outpouring  of  the  spirit  in  his  ministry,  which 
sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  listened  to 
him.  Elizabeth  found  it  so  marvellously  applicable 
to  the  trials  and  temptations  of  her  own  soul,  that 
she  almost  deemed  It  was  spoken  on  purpose  for 
her.  She  said  nothing  of  this,  but  she  pondered 
upon  it  deeply.  Thus  did  a  few  days  of  united  du- 
ties make  them  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
each  other  than  they  could  have  been  by  years  of 
fashionable  intercouse. 

The  young  preacher  soon  after  bade  farewell,  to 
visit  other  meetings  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey.   Elizabeth  saw  him  no  more  until  the  May 
following,  when  he  stopped  at  her  house  to  lodge, 
with  numerous  other  Friends,  on  their  way  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting    at  Salem.    In  the  morning 
quite  a  cavalcade  started  from  her  hospitable  door, 
on  horseback ;  for  wagons  were  then  unknown  in 
Jersey.    John  Estangh,  always  kindly  in  his  im- 
pulses, busied  himself  with  helping  a  lame  and  very 
ugly  old  woman,  and  left  his  hostess  to  mount  her 
horse  as  she  could .    Most  young  women  would  have 
felt  slighted ;   but  in  Elizabeth's  noble   soul  the 
quiet  deep  tide  of  feeling  rippled  with  an  inward 
joy.    «  He  is  always  kindest  to  the  poor  and  the 
neglected,"  thought    she.    « verily  he  i»  a  good 
youth."     She  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  her 
horse,  to  adjust  the  buckle  o  fthe  girth,  when  he 
came  up  on  horseback  and  inquired  if  anything 
was  out  of  order.     With  slight  confusion  and  a 
voice  less  calm  than  her  usual  utterance,  she  re- 
plied, *'  Nothing,  Friend  John ;  I  was  merely  look- 
ing to  see  if  Joseph  had  buckled  the  girth  securely." 
They  trotted  along  leisurely  behind  the  procession 
of  guests,  speaking  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this 
new  country,  and  how  wonderfully  the  Lord  had 
here  provided  a  home  for  his  chosen  people.    Pre- 
sently the  girth  began  to  slip,  and  the  saddle  turn- 
ed so  much  on  one  side,  that  Elizabeth  was  obliged 
to  dismount    It  took  some  time  to  re-a^jost  it,  and 
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when  they  again  started  the  company  were  out  of 
Bight.  There  waa  brighter  color  than  naoal  in  the 
maiden's  cheeks  and  unwonted  radiance  in  her  mild 
deep  eyes.  After  a  short  silence,  die  said,  in  a 
voice  slightly  tremulous,  "Friend  John,  I  have  a 
subject  of  great  importance  on  my  mind  and  one 
which  nearly  interests  thee.  I  am  strongly  im- 
pressed that  the  Lord  has  sent  thee  to  me  as  a 
partner  for  life.  I  tell  thee  my  impression  frankly, 
bat  not  without  calm  and  deep  reflection ;  for  matri- 
mony is  a  holy  relation  and  should  be  entered  into 
with  all  sobriety.  If  thou  hast  no  light  on  the 
subject,  wilt  thou  gather  into  the  stiUness,  and  reve- 
rently listen  to  thy  own  inward  revealings?  Thou 
art  to  leave  this  part  of  the  country  to-morrow,  and 
not  knowing  when  I  should  see  thee  again,  I  felt 
moved  to  tell  thee  what  lay  upon  my  mind." 

The  young  man  was  taken  by  surprise ;  though 
accustomed  to  that  suppression  of  emotion,  which 
characterises  his  religious  sect,  the  color  went  and 
came  rapidly  in  his  face,  for  a  moment ;  but  he 
soon  became  calmer,  and  replied,  "  This  thought 
is  new  to  me,  Elizabeth ;  and  I  have  no  light 
thereon.  Thy  company  has  been  right  pleasant  to 
me,  and  thy  countenance  ever  reminds  me  of  Wil- 
liam Penn's  title  page,  '  Innocency  with  her  open 
face.'  I  have  seen  thy  kindness  to  the  poor,  and 
the  wise  management  of  thy  household.  I  have 
observed,  too,  that  thy  warm-heartedness  is  tem- 
pered by  a  most  excellent  discretion  and  that  thy 
speech  is  ever  sincere.  Assuredly,  such  is  the 
I  maiden  I  would  ask  of  the  Lord,  as  a  most  precious 
gift ;  but  I  never  thought  of  this  in  connexion  with 
thee.  I  came  to  this  country  solely  on  a  religious 
visit,  and  it  might  distract  my  mind  to  entertain 
this  subject  at  present.  When  I  have  discharged 
the  duties  of  my  mission,  we  will  speak  further." 

"  It  is  best  so,"  rejoined  the  maiden,  "  but  there 
is  one  thing  disturbs  my  conscience.  Thou  hast 
spoken  of  my  true  speech ;  and  yet,  Friend  John,  I 
have  deceived  thee,  even  now,  while  we  conferred 
together  on  a  subject  so  serious.  I  know  not  from 
what  weakness  the  temptation  came ;  but  I  will 
not  hide  it  from  thee.  I  told  thee  I  was  looking 
to  see  if  Joseph  buckled  the  girth  of  my  horse  se- 
curely ;  but,  in  plain  truth,  I  was  loosening  the 
girth,  John,  that  the  saddle  might  slip,  and  give 
me  an  excuse  to  fall  behind  our  friends ;  for  I 
thought  thou  wouldst  be  kind  enough  to  come  and 
ask  \£l  needed  thy  services." 

This  pure  transparency  of  motive  seemed  less 
wonderful  to  John  Estaughthan  it  would  to  a  man 
more  accustomed  to  worldly  ways,  or  less  familiar 
with  the  simplicity  of  primitive  Quakers.  Never- 
theless, the  perfect  guilelessnees  of  the  maiden  en- 
deared her  to  his  honest  heart,  and  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  banish  from  his  thoughts  the  important  sub- 
ject she  had  suggested.  It  was  observable  in  this 
singular  courtship,  that  no  mention  was  made  of 


worldly  substance.  John  did  not  say, "I  am  poor, 
and  thou  art  rich ;  **  he  did  not  even  think  of  it. 
And  it  had  entered  Elizabeth's  mind  only  in  the 
form  of  thankfubessto  God  that  she  was  provided 
with  a  home  large  enough  for  both. 

They  spoke  no  further  concerning  their  union ; 
but  when  he  returned  to  England,  in  July,  he  press- 
ed her  hand  affectionately,  as  he  said,  "  Farewell, 
Elizabeth.  If  it  be  the  Lord's  will,  I  shall  return 
to  thee  BOon."  He  lingered,  and  their  hands  trem- 
bled in  each  other's  clasp ;  then  drawing  her  gently 
toward  him,  he  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  open,  inno- 
cent forehead.  She  looked  modestly  into  his  clear 
honest  eyes,  and  replied  in  the  kindest  tones,  *'  Fare- 
well, Friend  John,  may  the  Lord  bless  thee  and 
guide  thee." 

In  October,  he  returned  [to  America,  and  they 
were  soon  after  married,  at  Newtown  meeting,  ac- 
cording to  the  simple  form  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Neither  of  them  made  any  change  of  dress  for  the 
occasion,  and  there  was  no  wedding  feast.  Without 
the  aid  of  priest  or  magistrate,  they  took  each  other 
by  the  hand,  and,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
calmly  and  solemnly  promised  to  be  kind  and  faith- 
ful to  each  other.  Their  mutual  promises  were  re- 
corded in  the  church  books,  and  the  wedded  pair 
quietly  returned  to  their  happy  home,  with  none  to 
intrude  upon  those  sacred  hours  of  human  life,  when 
the  heart  most  needs  to  be  left  alone  with  its  own 
deep  emotions. 

They  lived  together  nearly  forty  years  in  the 
greatest  unity.  During  that  period  she  three  times 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  visit  her  aged  parents,  and 
he  occasionally  left  her  for  a  season  when  called 
abroad  to  preach.  These  temporary  separations 
were  felt  as  a  cross,  but  the  strong-hearted  woman 
always  cheerfully  gave  him  up  to  follow  his  own 
convictions  of  duty.  In  1742,  he  parted  from  her, 
to  go  on  a  religious  visit  to  Tortola,  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  died  there,  in  the  sixty  seventh  year 
of  his  age.  She  published  a  religious  tract  of  his, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  preface,  entitled  "  Elizabeth 
Estaugh's  testimony  concerning  her  beloved  hus- 
band, John  Elstaugh."  In  this  prefeoe,  she  Bays* 
<*  Since  it  pleased  Divine  Providence  so  highly  to 
favor  me,  with  being  the  near  companion  of  this 
dear  worthy,  I  must  give  some  small  account  of  him. 
Few,  if  any,  in  a  married  state,  ever  lived  in  sweet- 
er harmony  than  we  did.  He  was  a  pattern  of 
moderation  in  all  things ;  not  lifted  up  with  any 
enjoyments,  nor  cast  down  at  disappointments.  A 
man  endowed  with  many  good  gifts,  which  render- 
ed him  very  agreeable  to  his  friends,  and  much 
more  to  me,  his  wife,  to  whom  his  memory  is  most 
dear  and  precious." 

The  brick  tomb  in  which  he  was  buried  at  Tor- 
tola,  is  still  pointed  out  to  Quaker  travellers;  one 
of  whom  recently  writes,  "By  a  circuitous  path, 
through  aMense  thicket,  we  came  to  the  spot  where 
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Friends  once  had  a  meetiog-hoiiM,  and  where  are 
buried  the  remains  pf  several  of  oar  valued  minis- 
ters, who  visited  this  island,  about  a  century  ago, 
from  a  sense  of  gospel  love.  Time  has  made  his 
ravages  upon  these  mansions  of  the  dead.  The 
acacia  spreads  thickly  its  thoniy  branches  over 
(hem,  and  near  them  the  century-blooming  aloe  is 
luxuriantly  growing." 

Elizabeth  survived  her  excellent  husband  twenty 
years,  useihl  and  honored  to  the  last.  The  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Haddonfield,  in  a  pubUshed  testimo- 
nial, speak  of  her  thus:  "She  was  endowed  with 
great  natural  abilities  which,  being  sanctified  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  were  much  improved;  whereby 
she  became  qualified  to  act  in  the  affiiirs  of  the 
church,  and  vras  a  serviceable  member,  having 
been  clerk  to  the  women's  meeting  nearly  fifty 
years,  greatly  to  their  satis&ction.  She  was  a  sincere 
sympathiser  with  the  afflicted,  of  a  benevolejit  dis- 
poation,  and  in  distributing  to  the  poor  was  de« 
sirous  to  do  it  in  a  way  most  profitable  and  durable 
to  them,  and  if  possible  not  to  let  the  right  hand 
know  what  the  left  did.  Though  in  a  state  of  afflu- 
ence as  to  this  world*s  wealth,  she  was  an  example 
of  plaiDiieflB  and  moderation.    Her  heart  and  house 


were  open  tojfer  fiiends,  whom  to  entertain  seemed 
one  of  her  greatest  pleasures.  Prudently  cheerful 
and  well  knowing  the  value  of  friendship,  she  was 
careful  not  to  wound  it  herself,  nor  to  encourage 
others  in  whispering  supposed  failings  or  weak- 
nesses.- Her  last  illness  brought  great  bodily  pain, 
which  she  bore  with  much  calmness  of  mind  and 
sweetness  of  spirit.  She  departed  this  life  as  one 
fiilling  asleep,  full  of  days,  like  unto  a  shock  of  com 
fiilly  ripe." 

The  town  of  Haddonfield,  in  New  Jersey,  took 
its  name  from  her ;  and  the  tradition  concerning 
her  courtship  is  often  repeated  by  some  patriarch 
among  the  Quakers.  She  laid  out  an  extensive 
garden  in  rear  of  the  house,  which  daring  her  day 
was  much  celebrated  for  its  herbs,  vegetables  and 
fruits,  liberally  distributed  all  round  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  house  was  burned  down  years  ago ; 
but  some  fine  old  yew  trees,  which  she  brought 
from  England,  are  still  pointed  out  on  the  site  where 
the  noble  garden  once  flourished.  Her  medical 
skill  is  so  well  remembered,  that  the  old  nurses  of 
New  Jersey  still  recommend  Elizabeth  Estaugh's 
salve  as  the  "  sovereignest  thing  on  earth." 


THE    SUNBEAM'S    LOVE 


BT    MBS.    FBANCXS    8.    OSGOOD* 
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A  little  wOd  flower,  lonsand  ud, 

Was  tbttdAd  to  by  Imtw  aboTe, 
The  light  that  mada  bar  littan  glad, 

Daniad  to  her  its  imila  of  lova. 

Bat  ones  tha  warmast,  iDnniait  ray'^ 
That  aval  thrilled  a  bloafom*!  heart, 

Throagh  tha  dark  foliage,  found  its  way, 
WithLova*s  own  soft,  bagaillng  art. 

The  wild  flower  blathad  and  tmiled  and  wept, 

Bat  trembling,  let  the  rover  in  ; 
Till  on  her  breast  it  softly  slept. 

Too  pure,  too  blest,  for  shame  or  sin. 

Bloom,  beauty,  balm  undreamed  of  yora 
Eniieh  the  blossom  *s  beating  heart ; 

And  leaves,  it  had  not  known  before, 
Thrill  to  that  warm,  sweet  smila— and  part. 

In  soft  sorpiisa,  it  murmored  low, 
**  Tha  rose  is  fhr  mora  fair  than  I~ 

Why  do  yoQ,  darting,  lova  ma  ao  1  ** 
And  the  nj  said,  **  I  know  not  why  { 

**  Nor  care  I,  dear— I  only  Ael, 
That  tboa  aitall  I  ask  to  ma, 


With  Heaveh*s  light  on  my  wings,  I  steal. 
To  find  my  dearer  Heaven  in  thee ! ' 

And  the  glad  flower,  unquestioning  more, 
With  fond  ambraea,  enfolds  the  ray, 

Tin,  ah !  tha  noon  haa  fled,  and  o*er 
The  wildwood,  flidae  that  Eden  day. 

Recalled  to  Heaven,  the  sunbeam  flies, 
Tha  sorrowing  blossom  folds  its  leaves, 

And  shuts,  to  hide  the  tears,  its  eyes, 
And  still  and  lonely,  dreams  and  grieves  I 

The  stars  float  calmly  through  the  night. 
And  smile  on  Nature's  frailest  child. 

She  does  not  head  their  holy  light, 
She  loves  too  wall  her  grief  so  wild ! 


The  night  breene  coming,  hears  her  weep. 
And  whispers  low,  **  Why  mourns  my  flower  V* 

Ah !  then  the  blossom  ftigns  to  sleep,' 
And  shrinks  within  her  leafy  bowrer 

And  to  herself  she  sings  all  night, 
**  My  glorious  love,  come  back  to  me ! 
I  have  no  joy,  no  bloom,  no  light, 
Oh,  I  am  nothing  without  thee!  ** 


GRACE    LINDEN. 

FOUR    AGES    IN    THE    LIFE    OF    AN    AMERICAN. 


BT  FAHHT  VOSESSTBE 


OHAFTSS  I.— BI^HT. 

'<  This  will  be  quite  pleasant,  after  all,  mother- 
quite  pleasant.  This  nice  little  room  is  just  the 
place  for  me.  We  will  train  a  vine  over  the  win- 
dow, and  my  books  shall  be  upon  the  table  close 
by—" 

"  We  shall  need  the  table  now,  my  daughter. 
Your  father  thinks  we  can  take  two  boarders, 
though  for  my  part  I  see  no  place  to  put  them," 
and  the  mother  cast  an  anxious,  troubled  glance 
about  the  apartment 

"  Two  boarders !  It  will  come  hard  upon  you, 
mother.** 

"  Oh  no,  dear,  no.  Not  so  hard,  Abby,  as  upon 
the  poor  children.  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  their 
being  shut  up  the  livelong  day— stifled  for  want  of 
pure  air — ^work,  work,  working  every  moment, 
till  their  little  limbs  are  ready  to  drop  off  with 
pain.    It  is  horrible  to  me,  Abby ! " 

And  the  poor  woman  shuddered  at  the  sad  pic- 
ture which  needed  not  the  coloring  of  a  mother's 
imagination.  For  a  moment  the  pale  lips  of  the 
girl  trembled  and  a  tear  quivered  in  her  eye,  but 
with  a  strong  effort  she  suppresKd  the  emotion 
and  replied  cheerfully.  It  was  cfcrtainly,  so  said 
the  sympathising  Abby,  a  hard  thing  for  the  poor 
children  to  be  shut  away  from  the  sunshine,  but 
she  was  sure  the  labor  wou]d  be  light.  Mr.  Russel 
promised  that,  and  if  it  was  found  in  any  way  in- 
jurious to  health,  or  even  spiiits,  a  change  of  some 
kind  must  of  course  be  made.  "  It  is  only  a  trial, 
dear  mother,"  she  added,  smiling. 

"  My  life  has  been  aU  trials,"  was  the  despond- 
ing reply,  and  the  mother  might  have  added  that 
she  knew  one  awaited  her  harder  to  bear  than  all 
the  otheri. 

The  life  of  Mn.  Linden  had  indeed  been  one  of 
severe  trials ;  of  sufferings  and  sorrows  untold, 
and  scarce  imagined  by  her  delicately  nurtured 
country-woman;  for,  ^anks  to  the  chivalrous 
spirit  of  America,  her  women  are  her  jewels.  But, 
in  the  midst  of  all  her  trials,  Mrs.  Linden  had 
never  till  now  despaired.  Now  want,  absolute 
want,  stared  her  in  the  fiice.  She  had,  as  she  be- 
lieved, immolated  her  children,  and  a  dark  unhop- 
ing  midnight  had  settled  upon  her  prospects  and 
theirs. 


The  changes  of  fortune  ccnunon  in  America 
would  scarcely  be  credited  by  a  dweller  in  the  old 
worid.  There  men  must  necessarily  be  in  a  great 
degree  what  they  are  bom  and  what  their  &thers 
were ;  but  here  each  individual  takes  hia  destiny 
in  his  own  hands,  and  no  human  power,  no  law 
of  conventionalism,  often  still  more  oppressive, 
interferes  with  what  he  wills.  It  rests  with  himself 
and  the  great  Governor  whether  he  sit  down  with 
the  honorable  of  the  land  or  droop  in  an  almshouse, 
or  crouch  and  grovel  and  coil  himself  in  a  kenneL 

Mr.  Linden  had  spent  his  youth  in  the  dty  of 
Boston,  where,  on  the  death  of  his  &ther,  be  be- 
came sole  |»oprietor  of  an  extensive  mercantile 
esmblishment  When  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity 
he  married  the  daughter  of  an  ez-govemor  of  his 
native  state.  Soon,  however,  the  fabric  of  his  for- 
tune began  to  crumble.  It  was  like  the  melting  of 
a  snow  toy  in  the  spring,  gradually  and  impercep- 
tibly wasting  away  until  all  was  gone.  Tlda 
change  of  fortune  could  be  attributed  neither  to 
extravagance  nor  vice.  It  was  simply  miscalcula- 
tion, mismanagement ;  a  lack  of  energy  and  per- 
severance, joined  with  a  low  estimate  of  the  worth 
of  money,  save  at  the  moment  when  it  was  need- 
ed. Men  said  Mr.  Linden  had  no  6iMt»e«t  taUtU. 
He  struggled  awhile,  but  quite  ineflectaally,  and 
then  he  gave  up  all  and  removed  to  another  state. 
In  the  interior  of  New  York,  another  effort  was 
made,  but  it  was  only  to  live;  and  so  year  after 
year  and  year  after  year  rolled  dh,  and  found  them 
struggling  stilL 

The  fiither  of  Mrs.  Linden  commenced  life  as  a 
New-England  fiumer.  Without  well  considering 
the  disastrous  consequences  to  his  pecuniary  af&iis 
(for  the  people  of  democratic  America  are  quite  too 
wise  to  support  the  honors  they  deign  to  confer,) 
he  accepted  several  offices  of  trust,  and  for  one 
tenn  presided  as  the  governor  of  his  native  state. 
This  was  the  death  blow  to  his  laudable  ambition ; 
for,  finding  his  purse  drained,  his  land  and  even 
the  house  where  he  wna  bom  mortgaged,  he  de- 
clined a  second  nomination.  His  fiimily  condated 
entirely  of  daughters;  and  so,  though  his  exertions 
enabled  him  to  protect  them  from  want,  he  was 
quite  unable  to  afford  assistance  to  those  removed 
from  his  care. 

Abby  Linden,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  immi- 
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gnmts,  had  a  very  indisdnct  recollecdon  of  large, 
airy  rooms  and  elegant  fomiture ;  a  moment  of 
terror  when  her  father  threw  himaelf  upon  the  iofii 
and  groaned  aloud,  while  her  mother  wept  and  con- 
jured him  to  be  comforted,  was  more  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  her  memory.  After  events  were 
spread  out  on  her  chart  of  the  past  in  too  deep  co- 
lors to  be  forgotten ;  for,  when  sorrow  came,  the 
child  was  made  the  mother's  friend  and  ccmfidante, 
and  from  that  moment  she  had  never  ceased  to 
sympathise,  cheer,  and  even  advise.  Abby  had 
labored  too.  With  her  little  straw  bonnet  tied 
closely  under  her  chin,  and  her  basket  on  her  arm, 
she  had  for  years  gone  every  morning  to  the  low, 
uncomfortable  district  school-house  and  won  over 
the  rebellious  spirits  there  to  obey  her.  And  then, 
when  night  came,  she  would  walk  two  weary 
miles ;  not  loitering  under  the  solemn  old  %rest 
trees,  where  it  would  have  been  her  delight  to  lin- 
ger-^ut  hurrying  onward  to  perform  another  task 
with  her  needle,  and  again  another  over  her  books, 
before  she  retired  for  the  nighL  Bat  things  were 
changed  now,  and  the  darling,  idolised  eldest 
daughter,  the  companion,  the  friend,  the  all  that  a 
mother's  heart  could  desire  to  love  and  rest  upon, 
was  gradually  but  surely  going  down  to  the  dead. 
Her  bright  sparkling  eye,  her  hollow  burning  cheek, 
her  faltering  footsteps,  her  frail  figure  slightly 
bended,  and  her  tiun  transparent  hand,  all  told  a 
tale  that  filled  the  mother's  bosom  with  anguish. 
Till  now,  what  with  the  eldest  daughter's  little 
salary  and  the  proceeds  of  the  mother's  ever  busy 
needle,  despite  the  father's  small  bargains,  by 
which  he  was  sure  to  lose  more  than  he  had  been 
able  to  gain  for  weeks  before,  the  family  had  con- 
trived to  live  in  comparative  comfort.  But  now 
that  poor  Abby  was  confined  within  doors  she 
eould  only  advise  and  cheer.  The  other  children 
were  yet  too  young  to  be  usefol.  Francis,  a  bright 
boy  of  twelve,  and  "the  little  girls,"  two  foir, 
slender  creatures  of  eight  and  six  years,  were  all 
that  the  grave  hud  left  Small  debts  accumulated 
and  finally  credit  was  refused.  What  could  be 
done  7  Poor  Abby  resolved  the  subject  in  her  mind 
ni^t  and  day,  and  finally  she  ventured  to  propose 
a  last  resource.  She  told  her  mother^that  fiictory 
iabor  was  respectable  in  this  country — ^indeed  none 
but  respectable  people  could  gain  employment  in 
these  establishments — ^there  was  light  work  in 
them  on  purpose  for  children — ^Frank  and  Grace 
were  old  enough  to  be  employed,  and  Lizzy  might 
be  sent  to  school.  For  her  part,  the  doctor  had 
spoken  very  encouragingly  of  her  case,  and  while 
the  warm  weather  continued  she  might  make  her- 
self very  useful.  She  would  teach  Frank  and 
Grace  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  see  that  the 
children's  clothes  were  in  order,  and  possibly  she 
might  be  able  to  do  a  little  extra  sewing  hereell  All 
this  had  cost  poor  Abby  long  nights  of  weeping ; 


for  she  had  looked  on  a  side  of  the  picture  that  she 
did  not  attempt  to  describe ;  but  now  the  proposi- 
tion was  made  so  cheerfully  and  confidently,  that 
it  received  but  slight  opposition.  Indeed  the  father, 
from  constant  discouragement,  had  grown  ahnost 
indi&rent;  he  was  sure  that  fote  had  nothing 
worse  in  store  for  them ;  and  the  mother  had  been 
too  much  accustomed  to  rely  upon  the  daughter's 
judgment,  to  take  a  fiiir  survey  of  the  subject  until 
it  was  too  late.  But  when  Ae  looked  out  on  the 
long  narrow  building,  with  its  dingy  walls,  and 
doon  which  received  their  ebony  blackness  from 
the  soiled  fingere  of  the  laboren,  and  thought  of 
her  tender  children  being  immured  there  all 
through  the  pleasant  summer  days,  she  had  well 
nigh  preferred  beggary — ^beggary  in  the  open  air, 
the  fresh  green  fields,  beneath  the  broad  laughing 
heavens,  to  this  life-crushing  imprisonment.  As 
for  Frank,  he  whispered  mysteriously  in  his  little 
SLSter's  ear  of  running  away ;  hinted  that  his  mo- 
ther was  a  very  cruel  woman  to  shut  them  up  so ; 
pouted  over  his  fishing-rod ;  examined  the  edge  of 
/Ae  little  axe  so  well  accommodated  to  the  strength 
fm  his  arm  that  he  had  been  able  to  use  it  for  seve- 
'ral  yean ;  and  then  boasted  of  the  mighty  exploits 
he  would  perfonn  when  once  free  from  his  mother's 
control.  Bat  Grace  had  a  heart  all  sunshine.  She 
was  a  genuine  honey-gatherer,  and  she  made  all 
about  her  sip  of  the  same  flowen  with  henelf. 
There  certainly  was,  she  owned,  a  something  very 
prison-lik^  about  the  old  foctory,  "but  then  think 
of  the  ten  shillings  a  week,  Frank  i "  she  would 
add,  triumphantly. 

**  Two  dollara,  you  mean,  Grace." 

"  Yes,  you  can  earn  two  doUare,  and  so  will  I 
before  long.  Oh,  it  is  so  nice  to  be  earning  some- 
thing for  mother  and  poor  sister  Abby.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Frank!" 

But  the  first  morning  that  Grace  looked  into  the 
dark,  dirty  foctory,  with  its  strange  machinery, 
making  noises  that  frightened  and  almost  distracted 
her ;  its  greasy,  blackened  walla  and  disagreeable 
smells,  the  sunshine  of  her  heart  was  well-nigh 
overshadowed.  She  clung  close  to  her  father's 
hand,  avoiding  as  much  as  was  in  her  power  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  machinery,  and  looking 
askance  at  every  pillar,  as  if  she  doubted  whether 
any  thing  in  that  strange  place  could  remain  sta- 
tionary. Grace  trembled  more  and  grew  still 
paler  as  she  looked  upon  the  faces  of  the  laboren. 
So  many  strangen  she  had  never  seen  together  be- 
fore, and  their  faces,  all  begrimmed'  with  the  dye 
from  off  the  wool,  presented  features  anything  but 
attractive.  As  she  turned  away  and  clung  closely 
to  her  father's  arm,  a  boy  darted  before  her,  grin- 
ning and  throwing  himself  into  various  attitudes, 
evidently  on  purpose  to  alarm  her. 

Oh,  that  long  deep  breath  as  she  once  more 
stepped  forth  into  the  fipee  air !    How  it  relieved 
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ker !  And  then  how  her  little  bosom  Bwelled  as 
■he  thought  of  days  and  weeks  and  months,  per- 
haps years  in  that  same  place !  She  looked  up 
into  her  father's  face  as  if  for  a  word  of  encour- 
agement, of  hope,  but  it  was  darkened  with  gloom. 
Grace  was  frightened  and  trembled  more  than  ever. 
The  noise  of  the  machinery — ^the  grating, cradling, 
thundering,  were  still  in  her  ean.  Again  she  saw 
those  besmeared  faces  staring  at  her,  and  saw  the 
sickly,  yellow  light  struggling  through  windows 
dim  with  blackness,  and  oil  and  filth,  and  flaunting 
with  the  long  wreath-like  cob-webs,  hung  with 
black  wool  dust,  accumulated  from  that  which 
constantly  filled  the  air  she  would  soon  be  com* 
polled  to  breath  from  early  morning  till  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  That  first  night  of  her  new  abode 
had  cast  a  spell  upon  her  young,  gay  spirit ;  it  had 
scared  away  its  joyousness ;  and  little  Grace  Lin- 
den, finding  the  bird-like  melody  of  her  soul  hushed 
in  gloom,  might  become  prematurely  old,  careworn 
before  her  time.  Now,  she  hurried  away  from  her 
frtther  before  any  one  had  seen  her ;  and  crouched 
in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  unceiled  chamber,  widi 

* 

her  apron  thrown  over  her  head,  and  her  face  rest* 
ing  on  her  knees,  she  sobbed  and  sobbed,  until  her 
little  strength  yielded  to  her  first  overpowering 
grief  and  she  found  rest  in  sleep. 

A  few  days  found  Grace  Linden  all  ready  for 
her  labor ;  a  neat  cap,  fitted  by  Abby's  careful  fin- 
gers, confining  the  brightcurls  that  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  wander  freely  about  her  shoulders,  and  a 
brown  linen  apron,  reaching  from  chin  to  ankle, 
enveloping  her  graceful  little  figure.  The  child 
laughed  at  the  oddity  of  her  own  appearance,  heavy 
as  her  heart  felt  at  the  moment,  and  Lizzy  clapped 
her  little  hands  and  outlaughed  her  sister.  IVank 
too  joined,  half  in  vexation,  half  to  show  that  he 
was  not  vexed.  Abby  smiled  encouragingly,  4nd 
crushed  with  her  thin  hand  a  tear  that  was  forcing 
its  way  among  her  long,  dark  eye-lashes;  and 
Mis.  Linden  turned  to  the  window  and  concealed 
her  fiu;e  among  the  snowy  folds  of  muslin.  As  for 
the  husband  and  frtther,  he  was  none  the  less  to  be 
pitied  that  he  had  neither  tears  nor  words.  He 
lacked  the  self-sustaining  power  that  to  his  wife 
and  daughter  had  been  the  gift  of  adversity.  With 
a  full  riiare  of  intellectuality,  morbidly  sensitive, 
yet  fully  conseioussof  his  deficiency  in  all  the  at- 
tributes that  make  up  the  eharaeter,  his  whole  life 
had  been  but  a  continued  night-mare  dream— a 
striving  to  do,  while  a  dead  numbness  seemed  to 
settle  upon  every  limb  and  fiiculty.  Now,  unless 
something  of  importance  roused  him,  he  seemed 
in  a  continued  reverie,  utterly  regardless  of  every 
thing  passing  around  him.  And  this  was  a  mo- 
ment when  the  whole  past,  the  j  esent,  and  the 
dark,  dark  future,  all  together,  stared  him  in  the 
face.  He  could  not  bear  it ;  and  for  a  whole  week 
did  he  shut  himself  in  his  room  refusing  to  admit 


even  the  gentle  Abby  to  console  him.  At  first 
Grace  though  her  work  very  easy;  and  the 
ambition  consequent  upon  learning  something 
new,  made  her  forget  to  look  at  the  walls  that  had 
so  much  inspired  her  horror.  A  long,  low  table 
was  behind,  covered  with  a  cloth,  which,  by  rollers 
at  each  end  was  kept  creeping  slowly  onward  with 
its  light  layer  of  woollen  rolls.  These  Grace  was 
to  take  up  by  handfiils  and  fasten,  one  by  one,  to 
the  ends  of  those  extending  down  an  inclined 
plane  before  her,  covered  in  the  same  manner  with 
a  movable  cloth.  These  rolls,  in  their  turn,  were 
fastened  to  spindles  behind  the  plane,  and  a  man, 
with  a  low  forehead,  small  peering  eyes  and  a 
bushy  beard  quite  innocent  of  clipping,  turned  a 
crank,  at  the  same  time  walking  backvratd,  until 
the  wool  was  drawn  out  into  a  thick  thread,  aiter- 
wai;^  to  be  spun  into  a  finer  one.  Grace  had  no 
opportunity  to  falter  in  her  task ;  for  the  man  kept 
up  his  steady  monotonous  tramp,  tramp,  tramp- 
turn,  turn,  turn,  until  her  little  head  grew  giddy,  and 
die  found  a  moment's  pause  to  mend  a  broken 
thread,  an  inconceivable  relief.  The  boy,  too, 
whose  grimaces  had  so  frightened  her  on  the  day  of 
her  first  visit,  was  close  beside  her,  supplying  the 
carding-machine  with  wool ;  and  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  take  advantage  of  her  timidity,  thrusting 
his  hideous  face,  marked  as  it  was  with  black,  be- 
fore her  at  every  opportunity. 

Oh,  how  her  heart  leaped  when  die  heavy  strokes 
of  the  dinner-bell  sounded  from  the  belfiy  and  all 
the  machinery  stopped  in  an  instant !  And  how 
bewildered  she  seemed  at  the  strange  silence  till 
some  half  dozen  individuals  about  her  burst  into  a 
loud  fit  of  laughter !  Then  Frank  came  and  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  they  hurried  home  together, 
so  delighted  with  the  moment's  respite  that  Mrs. 
Linden  was  delighted  too  and  thought  the  poor 
children  might  be  happy  af^r  all.  But  the  afrer- 
iwon — oh,  how  long  it  was!  Grace  thought  it 
would  never  end.  Her  little  fingers,  from  constant 
rubbing  their  backs  upon  the  rolls  to  fiwten  them 
together  began  to  bleed ;  her  head  felt  like  bursting, 
for  it  seemed  as  though  the  machinery  was  con- 
stantly grating  against  her  brain ;  and  her  feet 
ached  till  she  thought  the  bones  had  certainly  per- 
forated the  flesh.  That  night  poor  Abby  kissed 
and  carefully  bound  up  the  wounded  fingers,  and 
took  the  little  feet  soothingly  between  her  handa, 
and  talked  of  brighter  days,  and  sung  with  her 
faint  soft  voice  little  hymns,  until,  ill  able  as  she 
was  to  bear  the  weight,  the  child  nestled  in  her 
bosom,  and  slept  as  only  those  who^  love  and  la- 
bor can. 

Week  after  week  passed  by,  and  though  little 
Grace  Linden's  feet  ached  less,  her  heart  ached 
more.  Dick  Grouse,  the  malicious  machine-ten- 
der, became  an  object  of  absolute  terror  to  her ;  it 
seemed  his  delight  to  torment  her  by  every  means 
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in  his  power;  and  though  the  man  turning  the 
crank  often  defended  her,  it  did  nut  lessen  her 
fears.  She  trembled  when  he  looked  at  her  daring 
the  day,  and  at  night  dreamed  that  he  was  an  evil 
spirit  dragging  her  away  from  her  mother  and  Ab- 
by,  to  a  place  of  horrible  darkness.  The  trees 
budded  and  leaved ;  flowen  bloomed  and  &ded» 
leaving  their  places  to  brighter  flowers  still ;  the 
brooks  frolicked  and  jostled  their  tiny  drops  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  birds  answered  back  from  ten  thon« 
sand  fresh  green  coverts  with  startling  burets  of 
gladsomenesB.  AU  this  passed,  and  Grace  Linden, 
the  darling  little  woodland  fairy  that  might  have 
claimed  the  flowers  as  sisters  and  the  birds  as 
chatty  friends  and  playmates,  scarce  looked  upon 
the  Um^iing  sunlight  True,  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon she  was  free  two  hours  before  sunset,  free  as 
the  winds  of  heaven  and  almost  as  wild*  She 
laughed  and  sang  and  shouted,  and  laughed  again, 
to  catch  the  ringing  echo  of  her  own  voice,  as  its 
music  was  caught  up  and  prolonged  by  the  bold 
bluff  just  over  the  river.  Then  she  would  fling 
herself  upon  the  turf  and  nestle  close  to  the  ground 
to  smell  its  freshness ;  and  at  last,  when  the  hour 
for  returning  homeward  could  be  no  longer  delayed, 
she  would  load  her  little  arms  with  all  that  was 
green  and  beautiful  and  fraught  with  life,  because 
sister  Abby  too  loved  the  things  of  summer.  But 
Grace  grew  pale  and  thoughtftd.  A  sensation  of 
heaviness,  as  though  neither  mind  nor  body  had 
strength  to  support  its  own  weight,  crept  over  her. 
She  was  sad,  as  though  some  great  sorrow  had 
passed  above  her  and  left  an  immovable  shadow. 
August  came,  with  Its  warm  sultry  days,  and 
brought  no  relief  It  had  now  beccmie  a  habit  with 
Grace  to  droop  her  eyelids  heavily  upon  her  wan 
cheek,  as  though  she  would  thus  shut  away  the  pain 
from  her  temples ;  and  whenever  her  hand  was  at 
liberty,  to  press  it  against  her  side.    Poor  Grace ! 

One  morning,  as  little  Grace  Linden  happened 
to  glance  upward  from  her  work,  she  observed  a 
fine  spirited  boy  of  some  fourteen  summers  watch- 
ing her  languid  motions  with  an  air  of  interest 
ELe  went  away  on  being  observed ;  but  his  tour 
through  the  cleaner  and  pleasanter  rooms  above 
was  soon  made,  and  he  returned  to  the  carding- 
room.  He  looked  around  and  whistled  a  little, 
and  approached  the  quarter  where  Grace  stood  by 
studied  evolutions.  But  once  there,  he  could  not 
well  be  accused  of  that  most  unboyUh  of  all  traits, 
baahfulnesB. 

"I  say,  Sliggins,"  he  called  out authorititavely, 
"why  dont  you  stop  that  tramp  and  let  this  little 
giri  have  a  minnte^s  rest."  The  man  at  the  crank 
gave  a  knowing  wink  with  the  left  eye,  and  jogged 
on  as  before,  while  Grace  cast  a  look  of  wonder, 
not  unmixed  with  gratitude  on  the  daring  intruder. 
That  look  was  quite  enough  for  the  boy ;  for  with- 
out wftidng  a  frirther  consultation,  he  marched  di- 


rect to  the  carding-machine  and  threw  the  band 
from  the  wheel. 

"  There,  Sliggins !  Look'ee,  Mr.  Machine-tend- 
er ;  you  will  be  glad  of  a  rest,  I  dare  say,  so  snug- 
gle down  on  the  wool,  and  mind  you  sleep  fast,  my 
boy."  Dick  Grouse  leered  at  Grace  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  drawing  near  whispered  something  that 
made  her  utter  a  suppressed  scream  of  terror ;  then, 
dancing  for  a  moment  with  malicious  satii^ction 
and  rubbing  his  hands  gleefully,  he  betook  himself 
to  a  pile  of  wool. 

''Rest!  Oh,  yes, Master  Hal, rest  never  comes 
amiss  to  factory  folks ;  but  your  &ther  moughtn't 
like  it  quite  so  well,"  said  Sliggins,  good-namredly, 
at  the  same  time  seating  himself  on  a  roll  of  satti- 
nett  and  resting  both  elbows  on  his  knees.  With- 
out paying  any  attention  to  this  answer,  Henry 
Russel  busied  himself  with  arranging  a  comfortable 
seat  for  Grace ;  who,  without  knowing  whether  to 
be  gratefid  or  not  for  a  display  of  power  character- 
istic of  the  hoy,  even  though  for  her  benefit,  me- 
chanically availed  herself  of  his  ofl&ciousness. 

"  Is  your  name  Grace  ?  "  inquired  the  boy,  "  is 
that  what  Sliggins  called  you?" 

«« Yes." 

"Grace— Grace— Gracey!  thafs  it!  that's  a 
pretty  nick-name !    I  like  nick-names,  don't  you  7  ** 

Grace  was  not  quite  sure,  for  she  had  always 
thought  nick-names  were  something  bad ;  but  A» 
was  certain  that  Gracey  was  not  bad ;  and  then  she 
thought  of  Abbey,  and  Frank  and  Lizzy,  and  she 
said  **  yes"  again. 

<'Then  you  must  call  me  Hanry,  or  Hal,  or 
Hank — though  I  think  Hany  a  little  the,  prettiest 
for  a  girl  to  speak,  don't  you?  " 

Again  Grace  said  "  Yes." 

*'Weli,  I  shall  be  here  all  the  vacation— six 
weeks;  and  Fli  come  down  every  day  and  stop 
the  machine,  and  make  Sliggins  give  you  a  rest. 
Wouldn't  you  like  that,  Gracey  1 " 

Grace  felt  like  saying  y««  again,  and  blessing 
this  wondrous  magician  with  all  her  heart ;  but  she 
remarked  instead,  **  Mr.  Sliggins  said  your  &ther 
wouldn't  like  it.". 

<*Poh!  he  likes  everjrthing  that  I  do— for  yon 
see,  I  don't  come  home  but  onoe  a  year;  and  then 
it  wouldn't  become  him  to  be  cross  to  me." 

Grace  thought  it  wouldn't  become  any  body  to 
be  cross  to  such  a  good-natured  boy,  and  as  this 
thought  was  coming  up  from  her  heart  (the  source 
of  little  girlsT  thoughts)  she  could  not  avoid  a  glance 
towards  the  quarter  where  the  two  eyes  of  Dick 
Grouse  vrere  peering  out  from  the  wool — and  then 
she  shuddered  and  involuntarily  drew  near  her  new 
friend.  Harry  had  followed  the  direction  of  her 
eyes  and  remarked  the  shudder. 

*<  I  don't  think  that's  a  very  good  boy,  Gracey." 

Grace  made  no  answer  but  she  stole  another 
glance  at  the  wool<{»ile. 
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'*  Halloo,  there,  fellow ! "  ahonted  Hany ;  "  turn 
your  big  staren  the  other  way,  if  you  can't  ehut 
them." 

«  Oh  don't,  don't ! "  whiapered  Grace,  eeizing  hie 
wriBt  in  alarm.  "  He's  a  dreadfiil  boy,  Hany,  and 
I  don't  know  what  he  would  do  if  you  ihould  make 
him  angiy ! " 

Harry  only  laughed  and  shouted  still  louder, 
"Do  you  hear,  Blackey?" 

Dick  dropped  his  head  and  Grace,  evidently 
relieved,  interfered ;  "  He  can't  help  getting  black 
in  this  dirty  place ;  but  if  he  wouldn't  mark  that 
black  ring  around  his  eyes,  and  make  up  such  awful 
faces  and  tell  me  such  horrible  stories,  too." 

<*  He's  a  bad  boy,  Gracey,  I  know  he  is ;  and  I'll 
tell  father  all  about  it — he  will  make  him  walk 
straight  Father  will  employ  nobody  that  is  not 
good,  for  he  says  that  would  make  fiustories  in  this 
country  almost  as  bad  as  they  are  in  England.  He 
shall  bear  all  about  this  mean  Dick  Grouse ;  and 
then,  if  the  fellow  don't  look  out,  he  will  have  to 
clear.  To  think  of  his  being  hateful  to  you,  and 
you  so  nice  and  good ! " 

"Oh,  no !  he  don't  do  anything  to  me— anything 
much,  I  mean.  Mr.  Sliggins  will  not  let  him  strike 
me  any  more ;  and  he  says  he  shall  not  pinch  me 
and  pull  my  hair,  but  Dick  does  that  so  slily  that 
nobody  finds  him  out." 

"Why  don't  you  tell?" 

« It  scared  me  dreadfully  to  see  him  and  Mr. 
Sliggins  quarrel,  and  it  makes  Dick  tell  me  worse 
stories  when  nobody  hears  him.  Oh!  I  would  rather 
have  him  pinch  me — ten  times  rather,  than  hear 
those  terrible  things !  They  make  me  dream  so  bad- 
ly. I  wish  you  tended  the  machine,  Harry — ^I  don't 
mean  I  wish  you  were  poor  and  had  to  do  it ;  but 
it  would  be  very  nice  to  have  some  one  here  that 
was  kind  and  good-natured  all  the  time." 

Harry  thought  it  would  be  very  nice  too,  and  al- 
most wished  that  his  &ther  would  let  him  leave 
school  for  the  purpose.  Grace  however  assured 
him  that  she  would  rather  have  the  company  of  bad 
Dick  Grouse,  than  that  he  should  do  such  a  thing. 
To  this  Harry  responded  very  generously ;  and  so 
a  half  hour  passed  in  just  the  most  agreeable  and 
childish  chat  in  the  world.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
Harry  started  up,  with  a  loud  "  hurrah ! "  threw  the 
belt  upon  the  wheel  of  the  machine ;  buried  Dick 
Grouse  in  the  wool ;  gave  the  roll  of  cloth  a  push, 
which  made  Sliggins  turn  a  quite  unintentional 
somerset ;  and  then,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which 
Grace  joined  quite  as  heartily  and  Sliggins  uproar- 
ously,  took  an  abrupt  departure. 

The  next  morning,  true  to  his  promise,  Harry 
Russel  was  at  the  &ctory;  but  he  told  Grace  that 
his  father  was  not  quite  pleased  with  his  stopping 
the  machine  and  so  he  would  do  a  better  thing  than 
that.  She  should  teach  him  to  splice  the  rolls  and 
he  would  help  her  all  day.    "  Butwhy  do  you  work 


in  the  frctoryl"  he  inquired  looking  into  her  face 
very  eameslly.  "  If  it  were  not  for  that  ugly  cap 
and  this  queer  apron  you  would  be  very  pretty." 

Grace  thought  the  cap  that  sister  Abby  made 
c6uldn't  be  ugly,  and  she  said  so.  Hany  admitted 
that  it  looked  well  enough,  but  he  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  curls  peeping  out  at  the  side  and  they  looked 
much  better. 

"  But  why,"  he  continued,  pertinaciously,  "why 
do  you  work  in  the  factory,  Gracey  ?  To  be  sun 
I  think  it  is  about  as  good  as  moping  in  the  comer, 
the  way  moat  girls  do ;  but  don't  you  like  running 
in  the  fields  and  hunting  bird's  nests,  and  wouldn't 
you  like  to  see  me  fish,  Gracey  7  " 

Grace  could  not  answer.  She  was  choking  with 
tears;  for  she  thought  of  the  summer  psevious, 
when  she  had  tripped  it  by  Frank's  side  along  the 
borders  of  the  brook,  wallowed  in  the  rich  clover, 
made  little  boquets  of  the  field  daisy  and  queen  of 
the  meadow,  and  tested  foilune  by  holding  the  but* 
tercup  beneath  her  brother's  chin.  Harry's  words 
had  recalled  all  this ;  and  the  tears  came  crowding 
into  her  eyes  and  her  head  drooped  upon  her  bosom, 
until  she  was  startled  by  an  angry  exclamation 
firom  Sliggins: 

"  Fob,  Sliggins ! "  said  the  merry  voice  of  Harry, 
"  never  mind  if  a  few  rolls  did  run  in !  It  will  rest 
your  arm  to  wind  them.  You  needn't  look  so 
cross,  old  fellow !  Only  wait  a  little  and  Gracey  and 
I  will  keep  you  jogging," 

As  Harry  grew  more  expert  in  his  new  business, 
the  two  children  had  more  time  for  talking,  and  at 
last  he  succeeded  in  extracting  from  Grace  the 
cause  of  her  working  in  the  frctory.  He  declared 
it  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  all  people,  at  least  all 
good  people,  couldn't  have  just  as  much  money  as 
they  wanted.  As  for  Grace,  she  should  have  the 
ten  shillings  a  week  and  she  should  not  work  either. 
He  would  speak  to  his  &ther  about  it  that  very 
day,  for  his  fiither  was  a  good  man  and  had  oceans 
of  money.  Then  they  would  have  rare  times,  for 
he  assured  her,  in  confidence,  that  the  giris  at  Fac- 
tory Huddle  were  just  the  smpidestset  he  ever  saw ; 
and  there  was  not  one  that  knew  what  fun  meant 
but  her. 

That  was  a  happy  day  for  Grace ;  she  had  been 
assisted,  and  amused,  and  encouraged ;  indeed,  she 
had  quite  forgotten  to  count  the  hours  and  was 
comparatively  but  slightly  fatigued.  But  better 
than  all,  Dick  Grouse,  though  there  was  a  worid  of 
malice  in  his  eye,  had  not  ventured  to  play  her  a 
single  trick  since  morning,  when  Harry  had  duly 
punished  him  for  an  attempt  at  one,  and  for  this 
she  was  grateful  to  her  new  champion  in  proportion 
to  her  former  fears. 

The  next  morning  Harry  Russel  appeared  full  a 
half  hour  earlier  than  on  the  preceding  day,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  little  package  of  linen,  which  he 
said  was  to  be  made  into  an  apron  like  the  one 
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Grace  wore.  Hia  soiled  cnfls  and  collar  kad  giTen 
his  mother  an  inkling  of  his  new  occigpation ;  but 
when  Grace  suggested  that  it  was  wrong  to  come 
there  at  all  in  opposition  to  his  mother's  wishes,  he 
laugAd  outright.  <*  Mother  never  minds  what  I 
do/'  said  he,  '*  unless  I  get  into  what  she  calls  bad 
company.  To  think  of  your  being  bad  company, 
Gracey !  She  laughs  at  my  tricks  at  school  with 
the  rich  boya,  but  if  I  have  anything  to  say  to  the 
poor  ones  she  scolds  me  and  teazes  father  about  it 
from  morning  till  night.  Oh !  it  is  rare  fun  to  get 
into  company  with  some  of  these  ragamuffins  and 
make  her  believe  I  like  them.  But  then  I  suppose 
it  is  wrong  to  plague  her ;  if  you  think  so,  Grace, 
m  never  do  it  any  more,  even  if  she  is  queer." 

Grace  assured  him  that  it  was  very  wrong ;  bat 
still  she  was  sure  §he  was  not  bad  company,  and 
pouted  very  prettily  upon  the  occasion  till  Harry 
assured  her  he  would  stay  at  the  factory  all  the 
time  just  to  show  that  he  dared  do  it.  Then  she 
begged  of  him  not  to  disobey  his  mother  and  inti- 
mated that  she  was  not  quite  sure  of  its  being  right 
lor  her  to  make  the  apron  at  all. 

**  Bless  your  heart,  Gracey ! "  cried  the  boy,  open- 
ing his  eyes  wide  in  astonishment,  "  my  mother 
never  approves  of  anything.  I  am  sure  I  never 
obeyed  her  a  half  dozen  times  in  my  life.  Why, 
don't  you  know,  she's  a  Utdiff  a  real^ne  lady,  and 
not  a  sensible  woman,  like  your  mother,  Grace  ? 
Tm  sure  I  should  always  obey  your  mother." 

"  But  your  father,  Harry  1 " 

"  Oh !  father  saya  it  don't  hurt  boys  to  work  at 
anything.  He  gave  me  the  stuff  for  the  apron,  and 
told  me  to  get  my  pretty  little  Gracey  (mind,  he 
called  you  my  Gracey,)  to  make  it." 

Grace  doubted  whether  she  should  be  able  to  ac- 
complish such  a  feat,  but  as  Harry  declared  hit 
Gracey  must  know  how  to  do  everything,  she  pro- 
mised to  try.  Poor  Grace !  Little  did  she  know 
what  she  had  promised  ;  for  though  she  was  very 
well  vexaed  in  over  and  over  seams,  and  could,  upon 
a  pinch,  hem  a  pocket  handkerchief,  cutting  out 
work  was  quite  out  of  her  line.  Little  girls  are 
mimic  women,  and  Grace  was  a  complete  little 
girl,  with  all  the  sensibilities,  the  refinements  and 
pretty  tittle  concealments  that  characterise  the  sex; 
so  instead  of  going  to  her  sister  with  the  apron, 
and  talking  frankly  of  her  new  friend,  as  Harry 
had  done  of  her,  she  stole  away  to  her  chamber 
and  tried  to  cut  one  apron  by  the  other ;  measured 
and  re-measured,  made  mistakes  and  rectifiedlhem ; 
but  never  gave  up  the  task  till  she  could  pronounce 
the  garment  in  some  degree  shapely.  Then  Grace 
begged  a  tallow  candle  from  her  mother  and  plied 
her  needle  all  alone  till  far  into  the  night.  The 
next  morning  she  was  up  with  the  first  gray  dawn, 
singing  gaily  as  she  worked ;  and  right  proud  was 
she  to  fold  the  apron  in  her  pocket  handkerchief 
and  bound  away  to  the  factory  at  the  very  moment 


the  bell  called.  Oh,  beautiful  was  the  light  in  the 
little  girl's  eyes  when  Harry  Ruasel  appeared  that 
morning,  though  she  tried  to  look  unusually  de- 
mure ;  and  beautiful  the  dimples  that  would  trip 
across  her  pale  face  in  spite  of  her  assumed  sober* 
nesB.  As  for  Harry,  he  ranted  in  his  new  dress 
like  a  stage  player  and  stalked  about  in  a  manner 
that  Grace  thought  excessively  amusing,  quite  for- 
getful of  his  self-imposed  duty,  till  he  saw  the  little 
girl  press  her  hands  against  her  side. 

Day  ailer  day  passed  by  and  Harry  was  still  at 
his  post,  as  sympathetic  and  vigorous  and  noisy 
as  ever.  Although  he  had  somewhat  over-rated 
his  influence  with  his  father  when  he  promised 
Grace  the  wages  without  the  work,  his  complaints 
of  the  machine-tender  received  more  attention. 
Mr.  Russel  investigated  the  matter  with  prompti- 
tude, and  as  Sliggins  brought  several  other  charges 
against  him,  he  was  at  once  dismissed  and  Francis 
Linden  as  a  special  fiivor  to  himself  and  sister,  was 
allowed  to  take  his  place.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  Dick  Grouse  was  discharged,  as 
Grace  sat  alone  in  Abby's  little  room  she  was 
startled  by  a  rustling  of  the  vines  at  the  window. 
She  raised  her  head  and  caught  sight  of  the  face 
of  her  tormentor  peering  at  her  through  the  open- 
ing. Grace  screamed  and  started  to  her  feet, 
while  the  face  kept  moving  slowly  forward  until 
half  of  his  body  was  within  the  room.  Grace 
could  not  scream  again,  and  the  boy  probably 
thought  he  had  alarmed  her  sufficiently,  for  shaking 
his  clenched  fist  and  declaring  that  he  would  re- 
member the  work  of  that  day  forever  and  ever,  and 
pay  her  for  it  and  Harry  Russel  too,  he  drew  him- 
self back  and  darted  out  of  sight. 

A  dear  sweet  respite  was  that  vacation  for  little 
Grace  Linden,  and  when  it  was  passed  and  Harry 
had  returned  to  school,  the  firuits  of  his  kindness 
still  remained ;  for  her  brother  vras  close  beside 
her,  and  his  cheering  voice,  rising  with  difficulty 
above  the  noise  of  the  machinery,  beguiled  many  a 
wearisome  hour.  But  a  cloud  was  destined  to 
eclipse  even  this  faint  glimmer  of  aunshine.  The 
first  autumnal  frost  fell  like  a  blight  upon  the  frail 
form  of  Abby,  and  she  drooped  with  the  flowera 
she  had  loved  in  summer  time.  Oh,  never  was  a 
being  more  loved,  more  cherished,  mora  idolised 
than  she  who  was  now  stricken.  Never  were 
raised  prayere  more  fervent,  wore  wildly-agonised 
than  those  which  broke  from  the  bunting  hearts 
that  gathered  round  her  bed,  and  yet  she  died. 
They  buried  her  before  the  November  days  came 
on,  deep  in  the  quiet  earth,  where  the  bleak  winds 
could  not  reach  her  and  where  she  might  rest  on 
her  cold  damp  pittow,  undisturbed  by  the  busy 
thoughts  that  scared  awt^y  her  rest  while  living. 
Sorrow  made  the  mother  sharp-sighted  and  she 
now  detected  the  strong  resemblance  between  her 
living  and  oldest  daughter  and  the  dead.     The 
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high  iair  forehead,  with  the  blue  veins  eroanng  it, 
the  large  meek  eyea,  the  thin  pale  cheek,  the 
sharpened  chin,  all  were  the  same  that  had  once 
been  Abby's;  and  this  same  paleness  and  thinness 
and  sharpness  of  outline  had  been  the  mariu  of 
disease,  immediately  preceding  the  preternatural 
brightness  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  effectn- 
ally  deeeptiTe.  Grace's  ten  shillings  could  be 
di^nsed  with  now ;  the  mother  did  not  say  it,  for 
it  seemed  sacrilege  to  accept  of  a  relief  which 


death  had  brought ;  but  she  insisted  on  removing 
back  to  the  little  village  hard  by  whence  they  came, 
and  living  as  they  best  could.  Behold  them,  then, 
in  the  humble  cottage  which  they  had  1^  six 
months  previous ;  the  mother  and  little  girls  busy 
with  their  needles,  Frank  apprenticed  to  a  countiy 
printer,  and  Mr.  Linden  deep  in  a  job  of  copying, 
which  he  had  been  lucky  enou^  to  obtain  on  his 
arrival 

To  b«  ContiniMd. 


SONG. 


Tell  DM  not  that  loT«*ta  pluintom, 

Conjured  up  by  freesied  braia ; 
That  iU  epell  is  qniokly  brdMO, 

Never  to  retam  efaio. 
Tell  me  not  that  love  If  fleeting, 

Short-lived  ai  the  rammer  wind, 
Which  with  fxaf  ranee  loaded,  fans  at, 

Leaving  ne*er  a  traoe  behind. 


Tell  me  not  that  love's  decehflil, 

Found  alone  In  fortune*!  bowen. 
Sweetly  courting  ouroarewes 

In  lile*s  gay  and  ranny  hooie. 
That  when  tenperta  round  us  gather 

And  the  world  looks  dark  and  drear, 
When  mbfoftunes  thiokly  crowding 

Fill  the  soul  with  gloom  and  fear  ;^ 


When  gay  youth  and  beauty  faded 

Leave  us  in  lile's  autumn  sear 
And  the  lengthening  shades  of  evening 

Warn  us  that  our  end  draws  near. 
Love  will  then,  his  pinions  pluming. 

Seek  some  brighter,  lairer  throne, 
And  with  scorn  onr  sorrows  viewing, 

Leave  us  to  our  ills  alone. 

Trae  love  is  a  holy  feeling. 

Pure,  abiding,  ever  true ; 
Onshing  firom  the  fount  of  bdng ; 

Prized  by  ail,  ei^oyed  by  few. 
Yes,  immortal  like  its  author. 

It  shall  never  change  or  die ; 
But  though  all  thinp  el«e  be  fiidtng. 

Gather  strength  as  time  rolls  by. 


STANZAS. 

wBrrraii  on  esiuia  a  tbaa  fall  raov  thi  M0THBa*i  sva  uros  tok  poaiHCAP  op  hbs  dbad  cmu». 


BT    B.    B.     FREKCH. 


Go  look  upon  that  infant  form, 
PI  need  in  its  Ktlle  shroud, 

0*er  which,  in  agoiiv  of  grief. 
Its  mother's  head  hath  bowed. 


r 


That  pore  young  soul  hath  winged  its  flight 
To  him  by  whom  'twas  given,  '    ■ 

And  borne  thot  mother's  sacred  tear, 
Her  passport  into  heaven. 


Scest  thou  a  gem  upon  its  brow, 
Resplendent,  bright  and  clear  1 

No  brilliant  over  shone  more  pore- 
It  is  that  mother's  tear. 

It  glitters  on  that  sinless  face, 
Where  life  no  longer  beams,      j 

As  on  the  rose-bud,  nipped  and  dead, 
The  morning  dew-drop  gleams. 


Upon  that  angel  infant  still, 
That  crystal  drop  shall  glow, 

Till,  when  that  mother  meets  her  babe, 
She  kiss  it  from  his  brow. 

Of  all  the  pearly  gems  of  earth 
There's  none  more  bright,  more  clear, 

More  heavenly,  or  more  sinless,  than 
A  mother*s  holy  tear! 
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BT    MES.    AHlfA    COEA    MOWATT. 


"tb«WAiteoridW««, 

WhoM  rerj  langaor  i»  a  pannbnMot 

BmtIot  thaa  activ*  toals  can  &tl  or  (u«s !  **— Woedswoktb. 


CHA?TBE   I. 

'*  Ah !  it's  a  doll  world !  a  doll  world !  Hamlet 
waa  right — *  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable ' — ^flat  aa  the 
jokes  of  a  pertinacious  punster;  stale  as  the  ma- 
noBUYres  of  women ;  and  nnproficable  as  a  newspa- 
per or  a  lectnre ! " 

Frederick  Faulkner,  as  he  drawled  out  the  last 
word,  let  fall  the  pamphlet  which  he  had  been  en- 
deavoring to  read,  and  stretched  himself  at  full 
length  on  one  of  the  luxurious  settees  in  the  ladies' 
parlor  at  the  Astor.  With  Ins  arms  beneath  his 
head  and  his  eyes  half  shut,  he  lay  for  some  time, 
gazing  wearily  at  the  diflerent  articles  of  furniture; 
wondering  why  people  gave  themselves  the  trouble 
to  construct  them ;  and  at  intervals,  expanding  his 
finely  shaped  mouth  to  its  utmost  dimensions  by  a 
long  but  silent  yawn. 

The  drawing-room  was  vacant,  for  at  that  hour 
in  the  morning  the  ladies  busied  themselves  in  their 
own  apartments ;  and  idlers  of  the  other  sex  found 
greater  attractions  in  the  smokuog  and  reading 
rooms.  It  was  therefore  some  time  before  the  te- 
djousness  of  Faulkner's  meditations  was  disturbed. 
At  length  the  door  opened,  but  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  alter  his  recumbent  posture ;  nor  had  he 
sufficient  energy  to  start  at  the  possibility  of  a  femi- 
nine intruder. 

*'  Halloa,  Fred ! "  exclaimed  Frank  Gaylord,  with 
a  laugh,  "  is  that  you  7  Are  you  asleep?'' 

**  Asleep  1  I  wish  I  was,"  half  sighed ,  half  3rawn- 
ed  Faulkner.  "  Asleep  ?  Sleep  ia  too  great  a  luxu- 
ry for  a  fellow  who  is  tired  to-death  of  all  the  world 
and  himself  into  the  bargain ! " 

'•Thank  you  for  the  implied  compliment,"  re- 
turned Gaylord ;  **  the  world  is  much  obliged  to 
you,  so  is  your  humble  servant." 

**  It's  the  first  time  then,  I  ever  put  th^world 
under  obligation  ;"  answered  Faulkner,  listleasly. 

*'  Perhaps  that  is  the  very  reason  that  you  are  so 
desperately  disgusted  with  it !  A  man  generally 
takes  interest  in  his  debtors,  yon  know ! " 

Another  long  yawn,  accompanied  by  an  elonga- 
tion of  his  well-dressed  limbs,  was  Faulkner's  only 
reply. 

Gaylord  was  one  of  thooe  happy  beings  who  carry 


about  a  heart  as  light  as  their  purse ;  exemplifying 
the  proverb,  that  the  absence  of  weight  in  the  one 
counteibalances  the  ill  efiects  of  emptiness  in  the 
other.  Full  of  projects — of  activity — of  hope: 
kindly  in  his  feelings — almost  undiscriminating  in 
his  afiections,  he  never  gave  ofience  and  was  never 
offended — consequently,  the  loud,  light  laugh  which 
broke  from  his  lips,  as  he  contemplated  the  prostrate 
ennuye,  awoke  no  unpleasant  emotions. 

"Glad  you're  amused,"  said  Faulkner,  turning 
on  his  side. 

"That's  generous  of  you,  my  dear  fellow,  to  find 
happiness  in  afibrdlng  others  what  you  cannot  enjoy 
yourself.  But  let  us  know,  Fred,  what  unexpected 
misfortune  has  tumbled  you  into  the  Slough  of  De- 
spond?" questioned  Gaylord. 

**  Never  had  a  misfortune  in  my  life! " 

"  What  ails  you,  then?  You  don't  look  like  a 
dyspeptic — ^you  are  not  encumbered  with  a  scolding 
wife — report  aays  you  are  worth  ten  thousand  a 
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year 

"  And  ten  thousand  blue  devils  to  heighten  its 
enjojrment!  Dyspepsia  would  be  something  to 
think  about  and  a  scolding  wife  would  keep  one 
awake.  Fm  dying  of  a  stupor,  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  sensations." 

"  Why  do  you  not  travel?" 

"  Oh !  Tve  travelled — been  jolted  in  every  stage 
coach,  shaken  in  every  rail  car,  and  cribbed  up  in 
every  steamboat  in  Europe.  Did  me  no  good.  Men 
and  women — hills  and  mountains — flakes  and  riv- 
ers— ^herbsand  trees — the  same  all  over ! " 

'*Come,  there  is  another  panacea  for  ennui — ^mat- 
rimony.   Why  do  you  not  get  married  ?"  * 

"  To  some  woman  who  thinks  ten  thousand  a 
year  sufiicient  inducement  to  permit  me  to  encircle 
her  finger  with  a  ring,  and  hang  a  chain  upon  my 
own  inclinations?  A  rich  man  has  not  the  privi- 
lege of  marrying  a  wife,  he  can  only  expect  to  play 
the  husband  to  a  mercenary  woman.  That  occupa- 
tion is  not  to  my  taste." 

**  Nor,  upon  my  word,  does  any  other  occupation 
seem  to  be !  I  beg  pardon,  my  dear  Fred,  but  why 
do  you  not  employ  yourself?" 

**  Oh !  I've  tried  it.  Tried  to  drink— gave  me  the 
headache ;    preferred    not    making   a    beast    of 
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myBel£  Tried  to  nnoke — made  me  qaalmiah ; 
preferred  not  amelling  like  an  old  pipe.  Tried  to 
gamble— no  fun  in  losing.  Tried  everything — ^it's 
no  go!  Haven't  a  pulae  for  enjoyment!  Don't 
know  what  to  do  with  myself ! — ^tiresome  world ! " 
He  concluded  his  sentence  with  a  succession  ol 
yawns,  and  stretching  out  his  arm  for  an  additional 
cushion,  which  he  placed  beneath  his  head,  laid 
himself  upon  hit  back,  with  his  mouth  half  open 
and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ceiling. 

Gaylord  turned  away,  for  he  found  the  yawns 
contagious  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room.  Just 
as  he  reached  the  door,  he  looked  back,  and  said, 
<*  By  the  way,  Fred,  they  tell  me  you  have  a  law- 
suit pending.  Why  don't  you  amuse  yourself  with 
looking  after  that?    Who  is  likely  to  win  7" 

*'  Don't  know !— don't  care !  If  old  Scrapeall  gets 
it,  I  ^an't  be  worth  a  copper!  Cant  help  it!  Don't 
believe  he  will— don't  care  if  he  does ! " 

"  There  will  be  plenty  of  anxious  mammas  and 
marriageable  daughters  to  care,  I  warrant,"  resum- 
ed Gaylord ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  that  your  prospects 
of  winning  are  too  good  for  you  to  break  the  &ir 
one's  hearts  by  anything  but  your  indifference.  So 
adieu !  I  wish  you  a  happy  deliverance  from  your 
cerulean  enemies."  And  Frank  Gaylord  made  a 
sodden  exit,  for  he  perceived  his  friend'<8  mouth 
slowly  enlarging  itself  with  another  protracted 
yawn  and  his  own  began  to  give  tokens  of  the  sym- 
pathetic force*of  example. 

Faulkner  lay  awhile  longer,  and  after  turning 
repeatedly  from  side  to  side  and  finding  all  posi- 
tions equally  uncomfortable,  he  languidly  arose  to 
his  feet.  The  mirror,  directly  in  front  of  him,  re- 
flected his  attractive  person.  He  walked  slowly 
towards  it,  passed  his  fingers  through  his  dark  and 
waving  hair,  contemplated  tot  a  moment  his  regular 
but  inanimate  features,  and  drawled  out,  <*Wish 
I  wasn't  such  a  good  looking  fellow ;  wish  I'd  been 
squint-eyed,  or  lame,  or  hunch-backed ;  then  I'd 
have  had  something  to  think  about ! "  With  this 
extraordinary  regret,  he  turned  away,  paced  the 
room  once  or  twice,  looked  out  of  the  window,  first 
at  the  gloomy  sky  above,  and  then  at  the  peripatetic 
umbrellas  which  jostled  one  another  beneath. 

« I'll  take  a  walk !"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  with 
a  kind  of  energy  which  resembled  the  desperate 
flickering  of  a  candle  just  before  it  expires  in  the 
socket.  «  Mackintosh,  India  rubber  idioes— can't 
get  wet— don't  care  if  I  do !" 

He  was  soon  prepared  for  his  promenade,  and 
alowly  descended  the  steps  of  the  Astor,  spreading 
his  umbrella  as  he  gave  vent  to  his  fiivoriteejacula* 
tion  of.  *•  Tiresome  world!  oh !  very !  " 

It  was  a  day  in  March  and  the  air  was  as  cutting 
as  the  breath  of  scandal.  The  rain  which  fell,  vras 
fine  but  penetrating,  and  the  mud  that  darkly  car- 
peted the  paving  stones,  rendered  the  walking  slip- 
pery and  difficult.    Faulkner  sauntered,  or  rather 


slid  down  Broadway,  not  firom  any  partlcnlar  choice, 
but  because  his  feoe  happened  to  be  turned  in  that 
direction  when  he  issued  from  the  hotel  The 
friends  he  met  were  hurrying  along,  intent  on  seek- 
ing shelter;  while  his  slow  pace  plainly  bespoke  that 
the  object  of  his  walk  wqs  to  find  refuge  from  ennui 
and  its  goal  any  which  chance  might  offer. 

**  Please  give  ns  a  penny !  a  penny,  please !  *'  was 
the  first  sound  that  saluted  his  ears  at  one  of  the 
crossings,  and  two  little  hands  were  stretched  out 
within  the  circnmferance  of  his  umbrella.  He  look- 
ed down  and  saw  a  couple  of  ragged  children,  each 
with  a  wet  broom  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  was 
extended  supplicatingly  toward  him.  As  a  sort 
of  diversion  for  himself,  rather  than  with  any  de- 
fined desire  of  being  charitable,  he  thrust  his  fingers 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  two-shil- 
ling piece.  Just  as  he  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  the 
elder  petitioner,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  third  little  girl 
who  stood  near  the  others.  She  was  busily  svreep- 
ing  the  crossing,  and  though  she  did  not  stretch 
forth  her  hand,  she  looked  up  in  his  fece  with  a  half 
timid,  half-imploring  look,  and  then  pertinacioiialy 
plied  her  broom.  '*  Divide  it  amongst  you — give 
that  little  girl  some!"  exclaimed  Faulkner  as  he 
passed  on. 

AfUr  vndking  a  few  paces  fiurther,  he  turned 
back  to  take  one  more  look  at  the  little  street 
sweeps.  The  two  that  had  addressed  him  were 
evidently  quarrelling  about  the  alms  which  he  had 
bestowed.  The  third  little  girl  stood  leaning  upon 
her  broom*  anxiously  regarding  them,  but  without 
taking  part  in  the  dispute.  Faulkner  had  an  eye 
for  the  beautiful,  under  all  its  guises  and  disguises ; 
and  he  could  not  help  remarking  the  almost  inap- 
propriate grace  of  the  young  girl's  attitude.  Her 
form  too,  was  remarkably  slender ;  and  mean  as 
was  her  garment,  there  was  an  air  of  taste  in  its  ar- 
rangement. The  folded  red  shawl  crossed  over  her 
expanding  bosom  and  knotted  behind,  displayed 
the  delicate  roundness  of  her  waist ;  the  striped 
skirt,  cut  so  short  that  it  escaped  all  contact  with 
the  mud,  exposed  to  view  a  pair  of  small  and  weU 
turned  ancles ;  the  shoes — but  those  were  large,  bad- 
ly shaped,  and  much  worn,  and  if  the  feet  within 
them  corresponded  to  the  ankles,  the  shoemaker 
had  done  himself  no  credit.  Then  the  little  blue 
hood,  tied  so  closely  over  the  pale  face !  The  pallor 
of  that  face  reminded  him  of  the  sorrowful  expres- 
sion of  the  large  dark  eyes  that  were  for  a  moment 
tumei^o  his. 

Faulkner  walked  slowly  on,  pondering  upon  the 
misery  of  street-sweepers  in  general  and  of  this 
little  trio  in  particular.  One  of  his  habitual  yawns, 
which  at  that  moment  surprised  him,  made  him 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  after  all  they  were  not 
to  be  pitied  so  much  as  himself;  and  once  or  twice 
more  exclaiming,  "tiresome  world!  tiresome 
world !"  he  turned  to  retrace  his  steps,  with  the  in- 
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tent  peiiiaps  of  again  wooing  Morpheus  upon  the 
eomfi>rtaUe  lounges  at  the  Astor. 

Once  more  he  approached  the  croaaing  where  the 
three  little  giria  were  stationed*  Two  of  them  were 
jnst  starting  in  porsait  of  a  fat,  good-natured  look- 
ing gentleman,  who  seemed  half-disposed  to  listen 
to  their  prayers.  The  third — ^the  one  who  had  tem- 
porarily excited  his  interest,  was  still  industriously 
sweeping  away  the  mud,  although  her  ungloved 
and  purpled  hands  seemed  almost  too  cold  to  grasp 
her  broom.  At  the  sound  of  steps  she  raised  her 
head,  apparently  recognised  Faulkner,  for  the  ashy 
hue  ofher  cheek  gave  way  to  a  slight  flush,  then  with 
even  quicker  movements  resumed  her  occupation. 

"  Here,  little  girl !"  said  Faulkner,  yielding  to  a 
sodden  impulse  of  generosity ;  *'  take  this ! "  and 
he  placed  in  her  half  frozen  hand  a  gold  piece  worth 
two  dollars  and  a  half. 

The  child,  for  she  was  scarcely  more,  gave  one 
bewildered  look  at  the  gold,  convulsively  closed 
her  fingers  upon  it,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy  which 
was  almost  wild  in  its  sound,  darted  down  the  near- 
est street.  Her  broom,  which  she  still  grasped, 
trailed  after  her  without  impeding  her  progress — 
the  strings  of  her  little  blue  hood  loosened,  and  it 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  she  did  not  pause  to  recover 
it.  Faulkner  caught  but  one  glimpse  of  the  brown 
hair  that  curled  in  close,  round  rings  about  her  head 
and  she  had  disappeared ! 

For  several  momenta  he  stood  gazing  abstract- 
edly at  the  comer  round  which  she  vanished.  The 
inquisitive  glances  of  the  passers  by  recalled  him 
to  a  sense  of  the  ridiculousness  of  his  situation. 
With  a  quicker  step  he  returned  to  the  Astor  and 
sought  the  ladies'  parlor.  But  he  no  longer  felt  any 
inclination  to  throw  himself  upon  the  settee,  for 
his  eyes  had  lost  their  heaviness  and  his  limbs  par- 
took of  the  activity  of  his  mind.  He  walked  about 
with  rapid  ateps,  that  pale  thin  face  ever  and  anon 
rising  before  him,  and  the  strange  cry  that  had 
bunt  from  the  little  girl's  lips  ringing  in  his  ears. 

And  then  he  pictured  to  himself  the  relief,  or  at 
least  the  pleasure,  which  his  accidental  donation 
had  afforded  this  unfortunate  child,  and  wondered 
if  her  pale  cheeks  were  not  at  that  moment  flushed 
and  her  eyes  bright,  and  congratulated  himself  as 
the  author  of  the  unwonted  hue  and  happy  lustre. 

"  At  least  I  have  purchased  a  sensation,  cheap  at 
two  dollars  and  a  half,  and  I  do  believe  I  have  not 
yawned  these  three  hours/'  As  he  uttered  these 
words  the  dinner  bell  disturbed  his  reverie,  and  he 
hastened  down  with  the  unusual  accompaniment 
of  an  appetite. 

Before  night,  however,  he  had  almost  forgotten 
the  little  street  sweep  and  his  ennui  returned  with 
redoubled  violence. 

CHAFTBR    II. 

In  the  basement  of  a  house  situated  in  one  of 
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the  most  obscure  parts  of  the  city,  sat  an  old  and 
decrepid  man  bending  over  a  small  table.  Every 
thing  about  him  bespoke  the  most  abject  poverty. 
In  his  trembling  hands  he  held  a  pen,  and  before 
him  lay  a  paper  which,  strange  to  say,  bore  strong 
resemblance  to  a  wiU.  He  was  in  the  act  of  sign- 
ing it  and  two  females  stood  beside  him,  evidently 
as  witnesses.  He  had  scarcely  made  one  stroke 
with  the  pen  before  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  in- 
terrupted his  labors.  Completely  exhausted,  he 
laid  back  in  his  chair  and  the  elder  of  the  women 
advanced  to  support  his  head,  but,  at  the  same  time 
gave  utterance  to  an  exclamation  of  petulant  dis- 
appointment. 

*'  You  ahall  have  all — all — ^when  I  am  gone ! 
But  that  won't  be  yet— alL  Lucy  ahall  never  see 
the  color  of  my  gold.  Never  fear — never  fear !  I 
say  yon  shall  have  all !" 

*' You  are  better  now,  come  aign,  sign  !"  an- 
swered the  woman,  forcing  her  handx  voice  to  imi- 
tate the  tone  of  kindness.  "  Your  signature  is 
wanting !  '* 

"Never  fear— never  fear — ^plenty  of  time.  Pm 
not  going  yet !  **  And  another  violent  fit  of  cough- 
ing seemed  to  contradict  his  words. 

The  repulsive  countenance  of  the  elder  woman 
was  distorted  by  mingled  vexation  and  dread.  She 
evidently  exerted  an  all-powerful  influence  over 
the  old  man.  And  yet,  though  ahattered  by  dis- 
ease and  the  influence  of  evil  passions,  though 
sinking  prematurely  into  his  dotage,  his  ruling 
love-avarice — ^was  stronger  even  than  her  fierce 
and  despotic  will. 

"  It's  mine — ^the  money's  mine !  Abby,  you  shall 
have  it  when  Vm  below  ground,  but  it'a  all  mine 
yet — and  there'amore  coming  to  it !  More — ^more ! 
Never  fearl " 

Abby  replied  by  placing  the  pen  in  his  hand  and 
whispering  *'  Yes  more — ^more.  But  sign,  or  it  will 
all  be  Lucy's  one  day.  Come,  your  name,  '  Hiram 
BcrapealL'    It's  soon  written !  '* 

As  she  spoke  she  placed  her  own  hand  upon  the 
one  that  held  the  pen  and  commenced  grinding  the 
fingers  over  the  paper. 

A  knock  at  the  outer  door — a  low  and  timid 
knock,  made  the  old  man  start  and  drop  the  pen,  for 
he  was  weak  and  nervous. 

"What's  that,  Abby!  What's  that?"  he  de- 
manded, trembling. 

*'  Go  and  see ! "  said  Abby  Conklin  to  her  daugh- 
ter ;  "  but  do  not  admit  any  body.*' 

The  young  girl  (for  though  so  old  in  appearance, 
so  withered  by  care  and  worn  by  calculation — she 
had  numbered  but  few  years)  gave  a  warning  look 
to  her  mother  and  left  the  room. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  a  beseeching  voice 
was  heard  in  the  entry — ^"Let  me  see  hun!  I 
must— I  will ! " 

With  a  sudden  movement  darting  by  the  person 
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who  was  attempting  to  prevent  her  entrance,  a 
girl  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  rushed 
into  the  room.  Mre.  Conklin  seized  her  rudely  by 
the  arm,  but  she  broke  loose,  and  with  one  bound 
stood  beside  the  old  mac  who  was  groaning  and 
shaking  in  his  chair. 

"  Who  is  it?  who  is  it?'*  he  gasped  out,  shrink- 
ing away  from  the  intruder.  Her  thin  and  pallid 
face,  and  those  large  penetrating  eyes  fixed  on 
his,  alarmed  him. 

"  It  Lb  Grace !  Your  own  grandchild !  '*  answered 
the  little  girl  in  an  excited  yet  not  unmusical  tone. 
"My  mother  is  starving— dying.  That  woman, 
(pointing  to  Mrs.  Conklin,)  has  driven  me  from 
your  door  day  after  day ;  but  your  own  child  is 
dying  of  want  and  I  would  see  you  ! " 

"  Let  her  die ! "  fiercely  ejaculated  Mrs.  Conk- 
lin. "  She  married  a  beggar  against  her  father's 
will.  What  should  her  child  be  but  a  beggar — and 
that  in  consequence  of  his  will  7 "  And  as  she 
shrieked  forth  these  words  she  pointed  savagely  to 
the  docuiiMnt  lying  upon  the  table. 

Grace  turned  slowly  round,  and  even  that  evil 
woman  quailed  before  her  rebuking  look  and  the 
pitying  reproach  of  her  tone,  as  she  said,  "  You  are 
a  wicked  woman,  God  forgive  you.  It  was  you 
who  made  my  mother's  life  so  wretched.  She  mar- 
ried to  escape  from  your  persecutions — you  incensed 
my  grandfather  against  her — she  is  now  almost 
——"The  word  that  she  was  trying  to  utter  seemed 
to  choke  her — "  starving ! "  she  exclaimed  at 
length  with  a  strong  effort.  **  And  yet  she  is  hap- 
pier, in  the  midst  of  misery,  than  all  her  father's 
wealth  can  render  you,  in  the  very  lap  of  luxury  !" 

Livid  with  rage,  Mrs.  Conklin  once  more  seized 
the  girl  by  the  arm  and  attempted  to  force  her 
from  the  room. 

"Grandfather!  Grandfather!  My  poor  mo- 
ther  " 

The  old  man  seemed  too  terrified  and  bewildered 
exactly  to  comprehend  what  passed.  He  looked  at 
Mrs.  Conklin,  whose  iron  grasp  had  completely 
mastered  Grace,  with  a  vacant  stare ;  and  then 
gazing  at  the  young  girl  muttered  "  Take  her  away ! 
take  her  away  ! " 

"  Do  you  hear  that  ?  *'  shrilly  screamed  Mrs. 
Conklin.  "  But  perhaps  he  will  give  a  message 
that  you  can  carry  to  your  dainty  mother !  **  she 
added  maliciously.  Then  addressing  the  old  man, 
she  asked  "What  about  Lucy?  What  were  you 
saying  of  Lucy  ?  " 

Her  voice  seemed  to  arouse  him,  and  to  recall 
the  train  of  thought  which  Grace  had  interrupted  ; 
for  he  groaned  out  "  She  shall  never  see  the  color 
of  my  money !  Never  fear— never  fear !  The  mo- 
ney's mine — all  mine !  I'm  not  going  yet !  Never 
fear!" 

Grace  was  too  much  shocked  by  these  words  to 
make  any  further  resistance  to  Mrs.  Conklin*s  will. 


Abnost  before  she  knew  how  she  came  there,  she 
stood  in  the  street  and  the  door  was  closed  against 
her.  Mrs.  Conklin  had  returned  to  the  room)  to 
witness  the  appending  of  Scrapeall's  signature  to 
the  document  which  made  her  heir  to  a  miser's 
carefully  accumulated  wealth. 

CHAFTEK    III. 

"  I  bate  fine  weather  when  the  wind  is  so  strong  T' 
exclaimed  Faulkner,  peevishly,  putting  his  head 
out  of  his  chamber  window.  How  fast  the  side 
walks  are  drying.  Street  sweeps  will  soon  be  in 
Othello's  predicament — ^'occupation  gone' — dull 
times  for  them ;  just  as  dull  for  other  people ! " 
And  Faulkner  drew  his  head  in  and  closed  the 
window,  with  more  spleen  and  perhaps  more 
energy  than  was  his  wont  In  a  few  moments 
more  he  was  walking  in  the  same  direction  as  on 
the  previous  day,  but  his  pace  was  brisker,  there 
was  less  languor  depicted  on  his  features,  less  hea- 
viness in  his  whole  mein  ;  he  looked  as  though  he 
had,  or  was  persuading  himself  that  he  had,  some 
end  to  accomplish,  some  duty  to  fulfil.  Before  he 
had  gone  far  his  steps  unconsciouBly  grew  quicker 
and  his  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  upon  some  object 
in  the  distance.  Was  it  the  little  street  sweep  ? 
He  felt  certain  that  it  was  she,  and  yet  her  back 
was  turned  and  the  pretty  blue  hood  had  been  re- 
placed by  a  faded  Madras  handkerchief  apparently 
tied  beneath  her  chin.  Her  head  drooped  deject- 
edly on  her  bosom  and  she  moved  her  broom  more 
languidly  than  on  the  preceding  day. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  is  very  poor!  If  she  has  pa- 
rents! If  they  are. suffering  I  What  she  does  with 
herself  when  the  pavement  is  not  muddy.  Whe- 
ther she — whether  she — whether  she  finds  it — a — 
tiresome  world!"  And  for  once  Faulkner  mur- 
mured these  last  two  words  to  himself  without  the 
accompaniment  of  a  yawn. 

He  had  approached  the  little  giri  unperceived. 
*'  Mud's  drying,  eh  ?  *  She  started  violently  at 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  the  fair  face  raised  to 
his  was  Bufiused  with  crimson.  After  a  glance  of 
recognition  and  a  slight  quivering  of  the  lips,  as 
though  words  of  thanks  for  his  yesterday's  charity 
were  hovering  upon  them,  she  attempted  to  con- 
tinue sweeping.  But  her  hands  trembled  and  the 
broom,  though  it  shook  beneath  them,  seemed  fas- 
tened to  the  ground  and  the  black  mud  lay  unmo- 
lested around  it. 

Every  instant  Faulkner  became  more  interested. 
He  did  not  care  who  saw  him,  for  he  was  gene- 
rally too  indifferent  to  everything  to  be  tenacious 
of  the  world's  opinion.  A  conversation  with  a 
street  sweep  was  something  novel.  lie  who  had 
found  the  world  so  duU  could  not  lose  the  opportu- 
nity of  enjoying  any  novelty,  however  it  might 
subject  him  to  ridicule. 
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"Have  you  parents?"  inqaired  he  of  the  little 
girl. 

**  Only  a  mother,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  the 
Bound  of  which  thrilled  him  strangely. 

"  And  she  is  poor  ?  " 

"  Very — very  poor  I "  and  a  suppreased  sob  caught 
his  ear  as  she  articulated  the  last  word. 

"  Do  you  live  fa  rfrom  here  ?  " 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  for  she  was  too  much 
abashed,  or  moved,  to  give  utterance  to  the  nega- 
tive. 

"Come!"  said  Faulkner,  suddenly,  his  counte- 
nance brightening  until  its  expression  became  truly 
beautiful, "  I  will  go  and  see  your  mother — ^will  you 
show  me  the  way?" 

The  girl  looked  at  him  a  moment,  her  fiice  full 
of  wonder.  He  returned  her  glance  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  which  was  followed  by  a  smile. 
The  first  said,  "  If  you  choose  you  need  not  believe 
me  !  "  The  last, "  Indeed  I  am  in  earnest ! "  There 
was  too  much  encouragement  in  that  smile  for  her 
to  doubt  its  meaning. 

"My  mother  will  thank  you/*  she  murmured, 
with  a  swelling  heart,  and  commenced  walking  in 
the  same  direction  which  she  had  taken  with  so 
much  speed  on  the  previous  day.  Faulkner  follow- 
ed at  a  short  distance  behind  her,  mutterring  to 
himself,  *'  An  odd  way  of  putting  the  blue  devils  to 
flight — ^like  it  because  it's  new — ^waik  will  do  me 
good ! "  The  last  casual  exclamation  awoke  an 
unusual  train  of  thoughts ;  and  he  added  thought- 
fully, "  Good  !  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  did — ^in 
more  ways  than  one.  I  begin  to  feel  as  if  it  had 
done  me  good  already ! " 

The  young  girl  turned  into  a  very  narrow  and 
filthy  street.  Faulkner's  dainty  senses,  especially 
his  olfactory  organs,  began  to  excite  in  him  a  re- 
pugnance to  following  her  any  farther.  He  was 
deliberating  upon  the  practicability  of  giving  her  a 
few  dollars  and  turning  back,  when  for  the  first  time 
she  looked  around.  One  more  glance  at  that  pallid 
face  silenced  the  murmurings  of  the  rebellious  sense, 
and  he  walked  briskly  on.  In  a  few  moments  more, 
the  girl  stopped  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  steps, 
which  led  into  a  cellar,  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
basement  story.  She  descended,  and  entered  a 
small  room ;  dark,  damp,  cold  and  cheerless.  A 
few  ashes  on  the  hearth,  told  that  on  the  previous 
night  some  attempt  had  been  made  to  kindle  a  fire 
of  chips ;  but  now,  not  even  a  dying  spark  gave  out 
its  feeble  warmth.  There  was  neither  chair  nor 
table  in  the  room,  but  an  old  box  served  as  both. 
The  only  article  of  fiimiture  was  a  narrow  cot.  A 
slumbering  woman  lay  upon  it — but  so  completely 
enveloped  in  a  thick,  woollen  blanket,  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  her  face  was  visible.  This  blanket 
was  almost  the  only  covering  of  the  bed;  but  it  was 
warm,  clean,  and  apparently  new. 

Afler  giving  one  hasty  gUnce  around  the  room, 


Faulkner's  eyes  rested  upon  the  comfortable  blanket. 
Those  of  the  young  girl  followed  his ;  and  smiling 
— ^'twas  a  faint  sad  smile,  the  first  that  he  had  seen 
illumine  her  countenance — she  whispered,  **  She 
sleeps !  For  many  nights  the  cold  would  not  let 
her  sleep — ^but  she  is  warm  now.  The  money  you 
gave  me  bought  this  \ "  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  blanket,  and  looked  into  his  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  which  made  Faulkner  draw 
his  breath  with  unwonted  rapidity,  while  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  sent  the  blood  to  his  cheek  and  an  unusual 
moisture  to  his  eye. 

He  felt  as  though  that  small  piece  of  gold,  so 
little  prized  by  him,  had  purchased  more  than  the 
one  sensation  upon  which  he  had  congratulated 
himself  the  day  before ;  and  that  even  that  warm 
woollen  blanket  was  not  the  most  valuable  thing  it 
had  procured. 

Several  minutes  he  stood  contemplating  the 
slumbering  woman,  for  the  young  girl  made  no  at- 
tempt to  disturb  her  rest.  The  face  of  the  sleeper 
was,  if  possible,  even  more  ghastly  than  that  of  her 
child.  Disease  had  aided  want  in  imparting  to 
those  regular  and  delicate  features  a  death-like  hue. 
Never  was  the  stamp  of  suflering  more  legible  ;  and 
yet  there  was  a  placidity  upon  the  sleeping  face, 
an  air  of  resignation  that  soflened  the  impress  of 
sorrow  and  gave  an  expression  almost  angelic  to 
the  wan  countenance.  At  an  involuntary  move- 
ment of  Faulkner's  the  closed  lids  quivered  and 
slowly  opened.  A  look  of  terror  convulsed  the 
woman's  features  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger  standing 
beside  her  cot. 

'•  Grace !  Where  is  Grace  ?  "  she  almost  shrieked. 

"  By  your  side,  mother,"  replied  Grace,  softly ; 
and  then,  bending  her  head  close  to  her  mother's, 
she  whispered  a  few  words  which  explained  the 
appearance  of  so  unusual  a  visitor. 

But  the  mother  seemed  scarcely  satisfied.  She 
looked  at  her  child  inquiringly  and  at  Faulkner 
almost  with  dread.  The  tongue  of  the  latter  re- 
fused to  perform  its  appointed  office ;  he  shrank, 
without  knowing  why,  before  that  searching  glaWe, 
and  turned  to  the  young  girl  as  though  appealing 
to  her  to  relieve  his  embarrassment. 

"We  have  not  thanked  him,  mother  I"  said 
Grace,  half  reproachfully. 

"Oh!  I  want  no  thanks— don't  mention  itf" 
answered  Faulkner,  suddenly  regaining  the  use  of 
his  tongue.  "I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
something  for  you,  my  good  woman.  I  shall  try 
— upon  ray  word  I  will ;  but  I  see  you're  busy  now. 
— That  is,  I'm  in  haste  myself;  so  I  won't  detain 
you,  I  mean  I  can't  stay  any  longer.  You  must 
make  yourself  comfortable  here.  A  little  present 
from  a  friend — only  a  trifle ! "  and  he  dropped  the 
well-filled  purse,  which  he  had  agitatedly  drawn 
from  his  pocket,  upon  the  bed. 

He  was  turning  away  hastily,  but  Grace  seized 
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Cornet  Patrick  O'Lynch 
Stood  six  feet  and  an  ioeb 
In  hii  hoM 
Minnt  thoet, 
He  waa  broad  in  the  iliottldera  and  Blim  in  the  waJet ; 
In  ihort,  Jost  iuch  a  man  aa  a  lady  of  taste, 

With  a  bluah  and  a  stammer 

And  half  bothered  maiMer, 
If  naked  her  opinion,  would  say,  "  It  I  own  is 
Comet  Patikk  O'Lyach  is  a  perfect  Adonis." 
At  waits  or  cotillon  do  Frenebman  was  brisker, 
His  hair  was  coal  black  and  so  was  his  whisker, 
His  teeth  fu  out-rivalled  a  dentist's  show  set, 
And  bis  darling  moustache  was  as  glossy  as  jet. 

Besides,  Cornet  0*Lynch 

Could  sing  at  a  pinch 

A  **  first,"  and  was  reckcHied 

The  very  best  "  second.** 
That  ever  embellished  duetts  with  his  graces, 
Or  saw  a  friend  decently  "  dropp'd  **  at  twelve  paces. 

As  the  young  Lochinvar, 

He  was  "  dauntless  in  war  ;** 

For  nothing  eonld  move 

His  boBom  but  love. 
Which  brings  me  in  mind  of  a  very  old  &ble, 
(I  can't  find  the  book,  for,  conibund  it!  my  table 
la  piled  up  and  heap*d  like  the  Augoan  stable, 
Cleared  by  blm 
Whom  the  whim 
Of  a  lady  could  tnaster, 
And  who  fell. 
So  they  tell, 
By  her  spdl. 
A  meet  shocking  disaster 
Inherent  in  man,  since  the  very  first  madam 
Deluded  that  verdant  young  gentlenan,  Adam.) 
WeU,I  oan't  find  *<  that  book  **— 
If  I  could  I  would  look 
For  the  name  of  tlte  lady  who  took  by  the  heel 
Her  first  born  '<  Achilles*'  and  hardened  like  steel, 
Or  a  thousand  of  bricks, 
By  a  plunge  in  the  "Styx  ** 
Her  plump  little  infant;  the  innocent  dear ! 
All— excepting  the  part  she  held  on  by  for  fear, 
In  the  depth's  of  tlie  river, 
She'd  lose  him  for  ever. 
Whatever  it  was— I  think,  some  how  or  other. 
Like  bar's  long  ago,  an  expedient  to  smother 
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In  an  Irlshman*s  head 

And  body,  all  dread. 
Was  tried  with  success— except  that  the  part 
They  never  could  harden  in  him,  was  his  heart. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  Cornet, 

And  one  might  have  sworn  it. 
For  the  arrows  of  Cupid  chose  him  for  their  bow 
When  the  beantinil  Florence  McCarthy  did  so. 

At  race,  ball  or  rout, 

She  etat  every  one  out. 
She  sang  like  a  nigbtbgale,  lark  or  canary, 
She  danced  like  a  Bayadere,  elfin  or  fairy. 
*Twould  have  charmed  a  Parisian—^  Pacha— a  Turk— « 
Dervbh  himself,  to  have  seen  her  *'  Mazurka.  ** 
I  don*t  believe  any  thing  short  of  a  million 
Young  men  lost  their  hearts  at  her  graoeful  cotiUoa. 
She  galloped  to  perfection,  and  every  one  said 
'*  Her's  was  tke  waltxing  to  turn  a  man's  head.*' 
She  could  knit,  she  eonld  net,  she  could  sew,  she  could  tat  { 
She  had  worked  a  whole  ottoman,  footstool  and  mat, 
With  the  very  best  wool  imported  from  Berlin, 
Containing  a  portrait  of  "Damsel  with  Merlin,*' 
And  palfrey  and  dogs,  and  burly  attendant, 
With  a  "  heron  and  hawk  '*  in  the  **  skyey  **  aaoendant. 

And  then,  to  be  sure, 

She  knew  all  Tommy  Moore, 

And  Shakspeare  and  Byron 

And  well  could  environ. 
With  exquisite  pathos,  the  victim  who  heard  her. 
From  "  Gulnare  *'  quote  love,  or  "  Lara  '*  quote  murder  ; 
So  head,  shoulders  and  ears,  e'en  his  helmet  above — 
With  Florence  McCarthy  was  Patrick  in  love! 
Be  wrote  sonnets 
To  her  bonnets. 
Filled  quires  of  paper  with  fearful  despair. 
Feloniously  rifled  a  lock  of  her  hair  ; 
Now  called  her  enchanting,  now  tender,  now  erael. 
Declared  that  his  heart  was  the  Phmnix-like  fuel 
Which  ftd  it's  own  flame  from  the  light  of  her  eyes, 
When  fann'd  by  the  breath  of  his  sorrow-fraught  sighs. 
He  ofibred  to  swap  with  a  bnquet,  a  glove, 
A  blue  bottle,  a  butterfly,  ought  that  his  love 

Could  approach  without  fear ; 

In  short  but,  to  be  near 
The  "queen  of  his  soul,"  he  declared,  like  a  noodle, 
He  wished  he'd  been  bom  a  demi- shaved  poodle ! 
A  spaniel,  a  greyhound,  an  ill  looking  pug, 
Or  tortoise-shell  cat  (such  as  young  ladies  hug.) 
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Thit  was  all  rery  fiD«, 

And  afiTecting  in  rhyme,* 
And  Florence,  like  moit  of  her  kind  hearted  gender, 
Woa  tonehed  by  a  pasaion  to  fervent  and  tender ; 
She  advised  him  "  to  stay  as  he  was,"  for  she'd  *'  rather 
He*d  do  so,"  and  also,  '*  to  speak  to  her  father !  ** 
'  I  heard  him  declare, 

I  might  almost  say  swear, 

He  scarcely  could  credit 

His  ears  when  she  said  it 

And  such  was  his  bliss 

From  that  hoar  to  this, 
HeMmake  affidavit  he'hasn't  a  notion 
If  his  head  or  his  heeU  were  concerned  in  the  motion 

He  used  in  transporting,] 

To  tell  of  his  courting, 
His  body  immediately  down  to  the  parlor ; 
'*  Papa"  heard  him  out,  dtdnH  rage,  scold  or  snarl,  or 
DiaseDt—- but  just  said,  "  My  boy  did  you  get 
A  look  at  the  news  in  the  last  night's  Gazette?  " 
"  I  didn't  I "  "  You  didn't  7    Oh  murder,  see  there— 
You  are  ordered  to  Spain."    O'Lynch's  despair 
Would  have  done  for,a  wig ;  as  he  wore  his  own  hair 

He  wouldn't  pull  that, 

But  he  eruropled  a  hat, 
Which  belonged  to  McCarthy,  as  flat  aa  a  mnflin  ; 
And  groaned  "  sure  of  bitters  my  cup  there's  enough  in ! 
Hope,  hope !  you're  a  fdithlees,  deluding  deceiver." 
•*  When  quite  ont  of  hand  just  tip  roe  that  •  beaver  ''• 
Boared  Mac,  "  By  the  powers  it>  blacking  and  brushing 
*TwilI  want  to  get  over  this  murdering  crushing." 

"Pshaw!  what's  that, 

Vile  old  hat- 
To  feelhigs  like  mine  1 "    "Oh,  bother!    Lad,  master 
Your  madness  and  leave  off"  polthoguing  "  my  easier. 
Just  listen  to  reason — return  as  you  go, 
If  my  daughter  says  "  yes,"  1*11  never  say  no." 

"By  Cupid  all's  well," 

Cried  out— P.  O.  L. 

Then  nished  to  F.'s  chamber ;  be  dropped  <n  his  knewi 

Seized  her  delicate  hand  with  agonised  squeeze, 

And  made  an  impression,  she  bore  like  a  maztjr, 

Of  a  diamond  hoop  of  the  very  first  water. 

On  the  fingers  which  happened  to  bo  left  and  right 

Of  Iho  beautiful  brilliants  he  grappled  so  tight 

In  dolorous  accents  he  told  his  sad  tale. 

Then  sighed  like  a  "  trade  wind."    Sweet  Floxanee  tamed 

pale, 
Bat  love  beamed  in  her  eyes  !    "  My  adored,  oh,  be  true  ! 
All— all  my  life's  hopes  are  invested  in  you." 
(Here  he  kissed  her !    Oh  what  wont  these  Iruhmen  do !) 
"  m  be  constant  for  ever !    Wfll  you,  darling,  wait 
Till  I  come  from  the  wars  1"    "  Yes,  and  early  and  late, 
BtiU  watch  tot  your  coming.    Oh,  dreary  and  long 
The  time  will  appear— but  1*11  sing  the  sweet  song 
Yoa  lore,  and  in  fancy  eaeh  echo  shall  be 
The  voice  of  year  >oul  whispering  fondly  to  me." 
**  Forgive  me;  bat  think  If  some  wealthier  man 
SkoBld  rae,  yon'U  forget  me  ! "    *'  I  dont  think  I  can.** 
"  Think,  Florence,  Vm  only  a  cornet,  beware !  " 
**  Hear  my  vow,  love ;  a  eonet  ehall  wed  me,  I  swear !  ** 


"  Oh,  r»pton*  I  feel  yoB*r«  my  angol— «iy  own ! " 

A  amUfr— sigh— and  kiss,  and  hei  lover  was  gone  I 

Nor  her  lover  alone,  for,  alas !  in  his  train 

Was  Florence's  happiness !    Fiddlers  in  vain 

Struck  np  their  best  waltzes,  the  eharm  ^f  their  strain 

Had  vanished ;  for  her's  were  not  woea  sueh  as  mend 

With  the  heartless  receipt  of  "  a  fiddlestick's  end ! " 

She  was  wretched  and  sad,  as  the  desolate  fur 

Who  mourned  for  the  absence  of  "  Robin  Adair." 

(By  the  way,  reader,  that's  an  old  Irish  air. 

The  Scotch  have  no  right  to  the  beautiibl  tune, 

Twm  born  with  the  ballad  of  "  AUefH  JSroon.**) 

At  moonlight  in  sadness  abroad  she  would  rove, 

And  "  sing  the  wild  songs  he  once  used  to  love." 

"  We  met,"  "We  have  parted,"  "  Alas !  fare  thee  well," 

"The las  links  are  broken,"  "  My  own  Isabel." 

"  Don't  you  remember,"  "  Our  first  young  love." 

"  How  happy  once ! "  and  "The  carrier  dove,' 

**  My  heart  and  lute,"  "  My  lady's  eye,' 

"  He's  far  from  the  land,"  and  "  I  aja  not  nigh." 

For  a  fortnight  she  only  made  ten  morning  calls 

And  refused  the  "invites"  to  three  second-rate  balls. 

Did  her  Patrick  deserve  such  devotion  t   Why,  yes. 

It's  on  record — he  madly — neglected  to  dress, 

Two  comecutive  days  in  time  for  the  mess. 

And  once,  though  uncommonly  given  to  dash, 

He  went  on  "  parade  "  with  a  vilely  tied  sash  ; 

In  short  his  man  Pipeclay  was  heard  to  declare, 

"  He'd  be  blest  if  ho  ever  beheld  sich  despair !  " 

At  length  the  time  came  when  the  good  of  the  nation 

Demanded  the  gallant  Hussar's  transportation. 

He  went  to  the  wars,  and  then  wrote  a  letter 

Declaring  he  loved  Florence  better,  far  better. 

Than  theughts  could  conceive,  or  language  express  ; 

And  favored  hia  flame  with  his  private  address. 

*Twas  op  six  pair  of  stain  in  a  garret  in  Spain, 

With  windows  which  let  in  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

Having  learned  how  to  bakince,  he  wrote  he  was  able 

To  sit  on  two  thirds  of  a  chair ;  for  a  table 

He  used  half  a  door — and  as  for  a  bod, 

His  cloak  and  the  floor  were  there  in  the  stead  ; 

He'd  a  saucepan,  a  kettle,  a  cracked  delf  tureen, 

(Some  rogue  had  decamped  with  his  own  new  canteen,) 

A  wine  bottle  held  (when  he  had  one)  his  candle  ; 

He'd  a  fork  with  one  prong  and  green  ivory  handlej 

With  which  and  a  penknife,  he  managed  to  eat 

(When'ere  he  could  get  it)  the  toughest  of  meat 

Of  all  sorts — for  it  seemed  there,  a  matter  of  coursOi 

If  they  hadn't  a  cow,  to  devour  a  young  horse. 

Bat  these  were  all  trifles,  unworthy  the  name 

Of  hardships  to  one  on  the  high  road  to  fame. 

Fate  had  blessed  him  uncommonly  during  the  wars, 

He  could  boast  of  an  extra  allowance  of  scars  ; 

Besides  he  had  had  the  immense  satisfaction 

Of  leaving  an  arm  on  the  red  field  of  action. 

(At  this  Florence  swooned,  and  when  somewhat  better, 

Ke-commenced  the  perusal  of"  Dear  Patrick's  "  letter. 

It  proceeded  to  state    "  more  than  ever  he  loved 

His  charmer."    Oh  how  was  her  gentle  heart  moved 

With  pity !  she  sighed  "This  is  terrible  news ! 

Oh,  why  doesn't  soldiering  stop  at  reviews !" 

Then  she  wrote  him  a  billttt  declaring  **  Fate  never 
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Her  bMrt  from  her  Patriek**  a  menwt  •hoild  lavw. 

TIm  TltiU  of  iBfttb  u*  laM  to  bo  nmoli 

Like  the  weif  hty  dooiiioiu  of  <•  Wootor,  '*  tho  Doteh 

D««d  OoT6nior,«nt  of  mffhtyNtw  Toik. 

For  whioh  I  fofor  nmakind  to  a  work 

By  "  WariiiBfton  IrWof ,'*  ealltd  «  Kniek«rboekor*i 

AccouDt  of  that  plaoo.'*  Wo  all  know  door  knoekait 

With  fiofle  or  treble  rap  intimidate  meet  men, 

While  a  •olemn  **  rat  tat"  ie  peculiar  to  pcetmen ; 

And  theee  like  the  *<  rlutt  '*  end  judgments,  I  ween, 

Were  fearflilly  few  and  fkr,  fkx  between. 

For  whether  the  weather  wm  wet,  warm,  orthivery, 

All  came  bat  thoee  same  which  beipoke  the  delivery 

Of  letten  from  Spain,  and  a  twelve  month  went  o*er 

Ere  thatmyitiealiound  greeted  Florence*!  door. 

"  *Tii  hit  hand !  he*i  alive !  Well  Fm  f  lad  to  lee  that, 

1  wu  alwayi  remarkably  partial  to  Pat 

They've  made  him  a  captain,  but  what  a  lad  story, 

A  log  has  been  laid  on  the  altar  of  glory." 

'*  What  of  that,"  he  eontinuee  tho  Joy  of  Us  life 

Will  be  perfect  when  I  am  his  own  darling  wifo. 

He  says,  poor  dear  man,  **  he*d  my  love  altogether !" 

Bo  he  had  !  bat  a  leg  end  an  arm  gone  ;  oh,  never 

WiQ  he  waha  again !    I  am  left  to  despair 

With  sneh  an  odd  man  I  can  n«*er  maks  a  pair. 

Its  erael  and  vile  that  a  eaptain  of  '*  Lancers  " 

Should  never  more  lead  that  quadrille  with  its  dancers. 

I  vowed  to  be  constant ;  well,  [  will  if  I  can. 

Yet  Cornet  0*I>riscoirs  a  channing  young  man. 

It*s  bad  to  be  failiilesa !  detestable  !  shocking ! 

Dear  roe,  there's  that  love  of  O'Driscoll  now  knocking. 

I  don't  know  what  to  do  ;  mine's  a  terrible  state, 

And  therefore  I'll  leave  the  whole  matter  to  fate. 


Peace  was  proclaimed  ;  epeaped  from  the  slaughter, 

Landed  at  home,  his  sweet  girl,  oh,  he  sought  her. 

Six  years  had  flown  by  since  O'Lyneh  had  crossed  over. 

In  a  flt  of  sea-sickness,  to  Calais  from  Dover ; 

Now  the  ease  was  reversed,  for  he  and  his  valet, 

Bel  out  on  a  voyage  to  Dover yVom  Calais. 

He  flew  on  the  "  swift  wings  of  love,"  which,  of  coarse  Is 

The  poetical  way  of  describing  four  horses, 

Inelosive  of  post  boys — who  ean  tell  to  a  fraetlon, 

By  what  they  receive,  the  correct  sort  of  a  ction 

Their  steeds  should  adopt— for  cash,  mighty  cash, 

Is  the  thing  if  you're  anxious  to  out  up  a  dash ! 

He  reclined  in  his  chariot,  a  bevy  of  sighs 

Escaped  ftom  his  bosom,  he  half  closed  his  eyes, 

Save  those  of  the  mind— where  in  fiincy  he  saw 

Sweet  Florence  again— in  the  very  same  straw 

Hat  whioh  she  won  on  the  day  he  departed. 

And  looked  so  bewitohingly,  half  broken  hearted. 

Fond  memory  painted  her  exquisite  charms. 

Be  murmured,  "  Oh,  soon  she'll  repose  in  theee  arms." 

(He  forgot  in  his  reverie  hopeful  and  brikht, 

He  had  only  one  Uft  and  that  was  his  ri^.) 

*'  How  her  bosom  will  beat  when  my /ooatep  is  heard, 

(That  was  quite  apropos— /oot's  a  singular  word  ;) 

**  She  loved  a  poor  '*  Cbmst,"  but  somehow  I  rather 


Think  <«  Celimcl  O'Lyaeh  "  to  heitelf  and  her  father 

Will  prove  more  acceptable !    Slop,  that's  her  door ; 

Now  heart  take  thy  rest^thy  wanderings  are  o'er! " 

He  dashed  op  the  stalls  as  well  as  he  could, 

For  legs  don't  go  faster  for  grafting  with  wood ; 

Sprang  into  the  room  eiying, "  Florence,  my  dear! 

Bohold,  your  own  trae  loving  Patrick,  Is  here !  " 

Then  stood  in  an  attitude,  which  I  have  seen 

Adopted  for  Bomeo,  when  play'd  by  Charles  Kean— 

Expecting,  no  doubt,  with  a  Juliet  like  surt 

She'd  throw  henelf  plump  on  his  wild  beating  heart. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  when  a  fit  of  the  "  qoeeia  " 

Began  to  assafl  him ;  he  doubted  his  ears 

His  eyes  and  his  rsason— his  five  goodly  senoee 

He  fanagined  them  humbup,  and  vile  false  pretences. 

When  dropping  a  curtsey,  she  said,  "  I  declare 

Fm  happy  to  see  you ;  do  pray  take  a  chaii." 

He  did,  and  ho  looked  for  a  mommit  as  though 

He'd  been  stunn'd  by  some  mighty  invisible  blow» 

Be  seised  on  his  forehead,  he  crumpled  his  hair, 

Kicked  the  dog  with  his  wooden  leg,  then  in  despair 

Exclaimed  *'  ait  haUs  Baaacher !  **    "  Pray  take  a  chair, 

**  Get  out  you  pert  beast,"  (this  was  said  to  the  pug,) 

Whioh  howling  betook  Itself  oif  to  the  rug. 

*'  Take  a  chair : "    *'  Weil,  I'll  bear  it  as  weU  as  f  m  able  I 

**  But  wouldn't  a  footstool,  a  sofo,  a  table, 

An  ottoman,  cardrack,  a  poker,  or  tongs, 

Be,  ma'am,  just  as  good  a  relief  for  my  wrongs  t 

Oh,  Florence,  you  jilt,  you  viper,  let  no  man 

From  this  time  believe  in  the  faith  of  a  woman  ! 

Ton  heartless,  bewitching,  deluding  deoeivor ! 

You're  worse  than  the  first  of  your  sex.  Madam  Eve,  or 

The  serpent  himself,  bad  luck  to  the  brute 

That  first  gave  the  lady  an  itching  for  fruit ! 

Is  it  thus  you  repay  the  years  of  devotion, 

Pve  been  eonstant  to  yon  far  away  o'er  the  ocean. 

When  the  cannons  were  roaring  I  thought  I  coald  hear, 

In  their  thunder  my  Florence's  voice  in  my  ear ; 

When  we  bivonaeked  out  in  that  horrible  swamp 

Where!  got  such  a  rascally  fit  of  the  cramp, 

Did  I  e'er  for  a  moment  forget  a  deep  prayer      I 

Thti  yoa,  you  deluder,  had  been  with  me  there  t 

When  roused  firom  my  slumbers  by  sting  of  mosquito. 

My  first  thought  was  you.  When  to  arms  the  drums  beat,  oh 

I  cried,  as  I  rushed  to  the  giory-fmught  fray. 

Would  that  Flormice  could  see  her  own  Patrick  to-day. 

And  thus  now  to  find  my  fond  hopes  all  miscarried ! 

I  see  by  the  ring  on  your  hand,  nui'am,  you're  married. 

And  peijuied  !  Yes,  peijured !  Bemembor,  you've  sworn  it 

And  this  was  your  oath:  '  PUhe  true  to  tho  Oormotr" 

He  paused ;  the  door  opened,  six  foot  of  a  man 

Appeared ;  Florence  beckoned  him  in  with  her  fan. 

**  Sir,  you're  right.    /  am  tnu  I    Behold  my  proof  her»— 

Comet  Murtoch  O*  Driseoll— my  hasbftnd !    My  dear. 

Let  me  now  introduoean  old  friend :  This  is  Colonel 

Patrick  O'Lynch ! "    A  word  like  "  infernal " 

Stuck  tight  in  his  throat,  as  he  rose  to  depart. 

There  was  something,  he  scarcely  knew  what,  at  Us  heart ; 

Bo  wild  was  its  throbbing !  For  a  moment,  despair 

Seemed  throned  in  its  desolate  mi^esty  there ! 
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And  aMmoiy  rseaOed  tJi«  biigbttoeo«i  of  tho 
The  loenM  which  Am  FlomM  had  now  ovoreast 
With  Mnow  and  gloom ;  and  ona  hot,  bnniinif  tear 
FoU  a  moninar  for  hopes  which  had  once  been  lo  dear. 
Tei,  a  tear  fell  from  him  who  had  bled  with  the  hnf, 
Undannted  nuhed  forth  when  the  deep  yawning  giaye 
Seemed  hii  fate.    He  had  home  thna  nnmoTod 
All— aU,  bat  the  fUeehood  of  her  he  had  lo^od  I 
He*d  a  ewee  on  his  lip,  bat  the  catse  died  unspoken. 
That  tear  broof  ht  relief  or  his  heart  most  hare  hrohen  I 


Well!  Yean  pamed  away  and  the  eolonel*!  delifht 
Was  a  fine  smiling  boy,  who  stood  bolt  upright 
With  a  minatare  gun ;  erer  aazioos  and  willing 
To  go  to  "  Dear  god-papa's  **  faTorite  driUhig. 
Ha*d  a  laige  easy  ehair,  resplendent  cigais, 


Cold  pnnch  and  earU  hlmujke  for  his  tales  of  the  wan 
At  the  house  of  O'DriscoU ;  and  frequently  when 
A  slight  wrangle  took  place  *twizt "  the  kindest  of  men  " 
And  **  most  patient  of  women,*'  and  *'dear,*'  **lpTe**  and 

«« darling*' 
Appeared,  though  sweet  words,  first  coosine  to  snarling, 
mie  colonel  indulged  in  an  audible  chuckle 
And  owned,  though  at  first  he  considered  his  luck  01, 
The  &teB  knew  the  best.    For  though  honey  drops  hung 
At  times  on  fair  Florence's  eloquent  tongue. 
There  were  moments  when  words,  keen  as  sting  of  a  hornet, 
Made  him  thank  the  good  gods  *'the  was  tkui  to  tbb 

couist!" 

MORAL. 

Let  the  baehelor  soldier  who  goes  to  the  wan, 
Pvepate  ht  lova's  **  eat"  with  U*  anemies  scan, 
And  be  ama,  as  twUlsara  him  whole  «  oeeaM  of 
Todrop'^OMeQgafHMDt"  aia  trying  anothar  I 
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B  T    B.    C.     HUBLBT. 


Lightly  as  spring-time  lepbyn 
Thy  music  floats  on  air ; 

Tuneful  as  song  of  lark  thy  Terse, 
Thy  garlands  ftaah  and  rare. 

Am  summer  nin  descending, 
When  sanshiae  gilds  its  fall ; 

Or  like  the  echo  down  the  glen, 
From  hnnler's  bogle  call. 

Like  hum  of  bee  where  fiowen 
A  perfume  sweet  do  yield  ; 

Orthepellneidstrsamlet,  • 
Meandering  through  the  field. 


Chaste  as  the  balmy  twilight, 

Pure  as  the  holy  ray, 
That  animates  pale  evening, 

When  moonbeams  kiss  each  spray, 

Or  like  the  smile  of  iafaney, 

A  gladness  to  irapaft, 
Or  pathos  of  fimd  woman's  Tolca^ 

When  loye  eontrols  the  heart 

As  melody  flrom  light  gaitar, 

Upon  a  glassy  lake, 
So  doth  thy  muse,  with  thillliag  power, 

The  slnmbeiing  spirit  waka. 


SELF    DENIAL. 


BT    WILLIAM    OLAND    BOUXNB. 


Sternest  of  virtues !  Oft  mine  inner  life 
Bids  me  be  faithfhl  to  thine  earnest  doing. 
And  in  thy  straitened  paths  all  good  pursuing, 

O'ereome  my  foes  and  scorn  each  pamion-strife! 

Great  teacher  of  the  soul !  I  would  obey 
Thy  discipline,  which  ever  seems  impelling, 
When  strong  temptation  all  the  soul  is  swelling^ 


My  high  reeolTC  to  triumph  o*er  the  day! 

Give  me  thy  power  *  make  roe  thy  little  child ! 

That  I  be  not  with  meaner  things  defiled. 

Then  purifying  all  the  secret  sprinp 
Of  thought,  desire,  and  will— all  ill  subduing, 
Help  me,  each  day  my  humble  towi  renewing, 

Ta  waka  my  baly  aoag  an  goldan  strings  I 
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B  T    MI88     X.    SUaSBL. 


^ 


CHUPTSR  I. 

It  wu  a  clear,  bright  winter's  morning.  The  pure 
air  gave  a  richer  bloom  to  the  cheeks  and  a  clearer 
brilliancy  to  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  women  who 
thronged  Broadway,  and  lent  elasticity  to  the  step 
and  expression  to  the  ledger-like  features  of  the 
care-worn  men  of  busiaess.  In  the  narrow,  crowd- 
ed streeis,  which  are  alike  the  abode  of  poverty* 
vice  and  misfortune,  groups  of  squalid,  half-starv- 
ed children  were  seen  huddled  around  the  door- 
ways and  walls,  where  the  sunbeams  fell  in  bright 
patches ;  while  pain-racked,  hollow-eyed  invalids, 
crawled  from  their  miserable  pallets,  to  bask  in  the 
beams  that  entered  through  their  patched  windows. 
Pale-faced,  thinly  clad  women,  strengthened  by  the 
invigorating  atmosphere,  went  on  their  way  to 
their  daily  labor  with  firmer  hearts  and  a  quicken- 
ed faith  in  God*8  providence. 

It  was  on  such  a  morning  that  two  young  wo- 
men— or,  in  common  parlance,  one  young  lady  and 
one  young  woman — ^might  have  been  seen  ap« 
proaching  from  different  directions  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  dwellings  in  the  city.  Tbey  were  ap. 
parently  of  the  same  age,  bat  while  the  manner 
and  dress  of  one  betokened  wealth  and  fiishion,  the 
thin,  though  scrupnlously  neat  calico  dress,  the 
faded  shawl  and  hollow  cheek  of  the  other,  marked 
her  as  one  &miliar  with  want  and  penury.  The 
lady  sprang  lightly  vp  the  matble  steps  and  was 
ushered  into  the  magnificent  drawing-room  by  an 
obsequious  servant.  The  other  approached  an- 
other entrance  and  was  led  to  the  kitchen. 

At  the  same  hour,  in  a  small  but  exquisitely  fur 
nished  room,  reclining  on  a  couch,  whose  velvet 
cushions  were  of  the  most  delicate  violet  hue,  lay 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  owner  of  that  man- 
sion. Ottomans  of  the  same  fashion  and  material, 
a  carpet  whose  yielding  softness  a  Persian  might 
envy — a  table  of  the  purest  Italian  marble,  cover- 
ed with  bijouterie — books  and  engravings — ^book- 
shelves arranged  after  an  antique  model — two  ex- 
quisite casts  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  on  the  mantel, 
overhung  and  half  hidden  by  the  rich  exotics, 
which,  in  vases  of  Etruscan  elegance,  ornamented 
the  mantel,  and  filled  the  deep  embrasure  of  the 
windows,  evinced  the  taste  and  wealth  of  the  mis- 
tress of  this  petite  boudoir.  Through  an  open  door 
a  ball  dress  was  visible  hanging  negligently  over 
the  back  of  a  chair,  while  a  pair  of  slippeis  lay  in- 
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verted  on  the  carpet,  as  if  thrown  hastily  fromi 
weary  feet,  and  bracelets,  bandeau  and  necklace 
were  scattered  on  the  dressing  table.  A  splendid 
shawl  was  wound  round  one  of  the  richly  carved 
bed-poets,  while  a  deeply-laced  pillow  lay  nestled 
on  the  violet  silk  quilt,  which  had  slid  from  the  bed 
to  the  floor.  Every  thing  betokened  a  late  return 
from  the  ball-room. 

The  sunbeams,  mingled  with  the  hues  of  the 
damask  curtains,  filled  the  room  with  a  kind  of 
dreamy  sofmess,  which  was  in  perfect  keeping  with 
die  listless  mood  of  the  lady.  Ah !  who  does  not 
love  to  gaze  on  the  young  and  beautiful!  And 
beautifiU  as  a  fiury's  dream  was  that  young  girl 
in  her  loose  robe  of  muslin.  How  far  the  brilliant 
gaieties  of  the  past  night  had  failed  to  give  her 
satisfaction,  might  be  read  in  the  ennui  painted  on 
her  face  and  in  the  lassitude  betrayed  in  her 
movements.  She  took  up  a  book  which  lay  by 
her  side,  turned  over  its  leaves  awhile  and  then 
once  more  buried  her  chestnut  locks  in  the  yield- 
ing pillow  of  the  couch. 

At  length  there  came  a  low  knock  at  the  door, 
and  in  answer  to  her  "  Come  in,  Annette,"  the 
young  lady  entered,  whom  we  saw  just  now  in  the 
street. 

"  Why,  Frances  Conrad  !*'  exclaimed  the  lady 
of  the  boudoir,  springing  from  the  coach  and  vrarm- 
ly  greeting  her  friend,  "  what  good  angel  moved 
you  to  think  of  me  this  morning  Y  I  thought  it 
was  Annette." 

"  The  good  angel  was  my  mother,  Mary.  I 
have  been  so  much  confined  during  her  illness, 
that  she  insisted  on  my  walking  out  this  morning 
to  breathe  the  pure  air.  Besides,  I  wish  to  hear 
a  description  of  Mrs.  Sandford*s  grand  ball,  and  to 
know  if  the  report  is  true  that  you  have  at  last  ac- 
cepted Harry  Wentworth,  and  sent  poor  Herbert 
Cleaveland  off  to  Europe,  in  despair." 

"  Oh,  as  to  the  ball,  it  was  superb,  like  all  Mrs. 
Sandford's  balls.  As  to  the  other  affiur,  rumor  for 
once  speaks  the  truth." 

"  Poor  Cleaveland !  Such  unbounded  admira- 
tion—«uch  devotion  deserved  a  better  fate.  Maiy, 
I  thought  you  loved  him.'* 

"  Cleaveland  is  a  noble  creature,  Frances.  I 
might  have  loved  him  under  diflerent  circumstan- 
ce&  But  look  round  this  room,  and  tell  me  if  you 
would  not  have  thought  me  mad,  if  I,  who  have 
been  cradled  on  the  lap  of  loxury — ^I  who  have  been 
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accustomed  to  all  the  elegancies  wealth  can  procme, 
until  they  are  as  necessary  to  me  as  the  air  I 
breathe — had  consented  to  share  the  scanty  pit- 
tance and  uncertain  lot  of  Cleaveland.  Poverty  is 
a  tyrant  whose  power  I  dread  more  than  death." 

"  Then  luxury  is  more  necessary  to  you  than 
love  ?  Ah,  Mary  !  Moreover,  you  forget  that 
Cleaveland*8  talents  as  an  artist  are  admitted  by 
every  one.  Sooner  or  laier  he  would  gain  wealth, 
and  that  fame  which  is  better  than  wealth." 

'*  Ah,  but  you  forget  the  long  weary  years  which 
must  intervene.  Self-sacrifice,  devotion,  and  all 
that  sounds  well  only  in  romance.  Yet  believe  me, 
Frances,  in  this  real  world  of  dollars  and  cents  it  is 
better  for  all  parties  that  like  should  wed  with  like." 

"  Well,  Mary,  you  reason  like  a  woman  of  the 
world,  with  an  old  head  on  her  shoulders,  which 
has  long  since  cut  that  weak  thing  the  heart.  But 
if  you  are  serious,  Harry  Wentworth  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  meet  your  views.  He  is  young,  rich, 
well  bom,  and  just  such  another  Utilitarian  as 
yourself.  In  your  presence  I  shall  never  dare  to 
dream  of  love  and  romance.  Come,  a  walk  to 
Stewarts  will  put  fresh  color  in  your  cheeks.  I 
wish  to  make  some  purchaser  Let  me  ring  for 
Annette  to  assist  at  your  toilet.  Meanwhile  I  will 
just  whisper  in  your  ear,  that  you  have  a  hearty 
Mary,  as  you  will  one  day  discover.  Poor  Cleave- 
land ! " 

A  lively  little  French  maid  now  tripped  into  the 
room  with  her  face  all  covered  with  smile& 

"  Why,  Annette,"  said  her  mistress,  "  what  has 
happened  to  put  that  new  dimple  in  your  cheek  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Miss  Dunbar,  Madame,  your  mother  est 
ires  bon.  Una  pauvre  Anglaise  girl,  who  came 
over  in  the  ship  with  me,  wanted  a  place.  Ma- 
dame has  taken  her  as  femme  de  chambre  She 
est  une  good  child,  et  Madame  est  une  angel  !  " 

This  English  girl  was  the  young  wom  an  whom 
we  saw  enter  the  house  at  the  same  time  as  Fran. 
ces  Conrad.  The  young  ladies  chatted  of  the  bail, 
until  Annette  had  completed  her  mistress*  toilet, 
when  they  went  out  to  swell  the  stream  of  life  in 
Broadway. 

CBAFTEB    II. 

More  than  a  year  has  paseed  since  that  morn- 
ing interview  between  Mary  Dunbar  and  Frances 
Conrad.  In  the  meantime  some  changes  have  oc- 
curred. Go  with  me  now  to  a  much  plainer,  but 
very  comfortable  dwelling  in  another  part  of  the 
city.  The  rooms  are  small,  the  curtains  plain, 
the  carpets  common  and  the  furniture  cheap,  with 
here  and  there  an  article  which  is  evidently  a 
firagment  from  the  wreck  of  a  splendid  establish- 
ment. I  say  the  house  is  plain,  and  yet  how  many 
of  the  struggling  children  of  want  would  enter  it 
as  if  they  had  found  a  palace.  Not  thus  felt  its 
present  inmates. 


In  a  email  room  on  the  second  floor,  a  lady  sita 
alone,  with  her  head  resting  upon  a  dressing  table. 
Her  face  is  concealed,  but  it  is  Mary  Dunbar, 
and  her  face  is  wet  with  passionate  weeping.  Her 
father  has  experienced  some  very  heavy  misfor- 
tunes in  business  and  she  has  been  compelled  to 
leave  that  lordly  mansion  in  W  Place.    In 

her  own  estimation  she  is  now  a  beggar.  House, 
furniture,  equipage,  almost  every  thing  has  been 
given  up  to  meet  the  demands  of  Mr.  Dnnbai'a 
creditors.  At  first  Mary  could  not  realise  the 
change.  When  she  did  begin  to  understand  it, 
when  she  did  begin  to  encounter  heartless  profes- 
sions of  condolence  from  those  who  a  few  months 
before  had  been  proud  of  her  slightest  notice,  and 
the  desertion  of  others  whom  she  had  regarded  as 
"everlasting  friends,"  there  was  a  stormy  move- 
ment of  pride.  Receive  such  condolements.  No ! 
Death  were  better.  She  would  despise  such  mean- 
ness. Hate  were  preferable,  she  would  hate  them 
aU.  But  it  would  not  do.  Grief,  mortification 
and  misery  grew  stronger  than  pride,  and  often 
was  she  compelled  to  bow  her  face  and  weep  in 
solimde. 

<'  Do  not  weep  so,  Miss  Mary,  do  not  be  so  sad. 
With  the  blessing  of  God  you  can  be  very  happy 
here!"  said  the  English  girl,  Sarah  Lescombe, 
coming  gently  to  her  one  day. 

Sarah  alone  of  all  their  former  servants,  had  been 
retained  as  maid  of  all  work. 

Mr.  Dunbar  still  had  a  few  thousand  dollars  lefk, 
and  also  a  salary  as  chief  clerk  in  a  banking  house, 
a  situation  which  since  his  failure  had  been  se- 
cured for  him  by  a  friend. 

Yes,  it  was  still  possible  fer  them  to  be  very 
happy.  But  Mary  could  not  think  so.  She  con- 
trasted her  present  position  with  the  almost  oriental 
luxury  of  her  former  home  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted. 

Her  father  was  comforted  in  her  behalf,  by  his 
thought  of  her  approaching  marriage.  Mary  too 
thought  of  her  engagement,  but  not  precisely  as 
her  father  thought.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Dunbar's 
failure,  Harry  Wentworth  was  absent.  In  making 
that  engagement  with  him,  Mary  had  thought 
chiedy  of  wealth  and  position  and  now  she  was 
too  proud  to  think  of  fulfilling  her  engagement. 
No !  she  Would  die  sooner  than  enter  the  proud 
Wentworth  family  a  bankrupt's  daughter ;  and  she 
anticipated  his  return  with  a  presentiment  that 
he  too  was  too  firm  a  believer  in  her  maxim  that 
"like  should  wed  with  like,"  to  be  uninfluenced  by 
the  change  in  her  circumstances. 

Some  days  elapsed  after  Wentworth's  return  be- 
fore he  called  on  the  Danbars ;  and  when  he  came 
she  thought  his  manner  so  cold,  and  his  wish  to 
make  his  stay  as  short  as  possible  so  evident,  that 
on  his  departure  she  wrote  him  a  dismissal. 
Mary  was  now  fint  leanuag  tiiily  the  lesaona  of 
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life  and  to  correct  her  false  estimates  of  realities. 
While  writing  that  note  to  Wentworth,  her  heart 
swelled  with  the  remembrance  of  Herbert  Cieaye- 
land  and  she  called  to  mind  her  conversation  with 
Frances  Ck>nrad.  Tes,  Mary  Dmibar  had  a  heart ; 
and  now  it  came  to  reproach  her  with  having  tri- 
fled with  its  riches.  She  had  not  been  indifferent 
to  that  «  noble  creature/'  the  poor  artist,  and  she 
now  felt  that  she  deserved  ponishment  for  having 
trifled  with  his  feelings  and  permitted  him  to 
hope  on,  until  her  refoaal  dispelled  his  passionate 
dreams  and  well  nigh  chilled  his  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Another  trial  soon  brought  another  lesson.  By 
another  misfortune  her  father  lost  the  remaining 
fragment  of  his  fortune.  Cares,  anxieties  and 
disappointments  wore  away  his  health  until  he  be- 
came dangerously  ill.  Mrs.  Dunbar  was  also  an 
invalid.  Mary  had  never  been  trained  to  take 
care  of  herselC  The  care  of  Mr.  Dunbar  devolved 
on  the  &ithfiil  Sarah,  who  alone  was  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  nurse.  This  dxxnmKstance 
affected  Maiy  deeply  and  stirred  all  her  better  na- 
ture. She  was  naturally  endowed  with  some  of 
the  noblest  qualities  of  true  womanhood,  which, 
under  profler  training,  might  have  been  so  unfolded 
as  to  make  the  beauty  of  her  daily  life  correspond 
with  the  loveliness  of  her  person.  But  her  mind 
and  heart,  as  well  as  her  habits,  had  been  grievous- 
ly ii^ured  by  the  mistaken  indulgence  of  her  pa- 
rents and  by  the  false  ideas  of  life  in  which  she 
had  been  educated.  She  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand something  of  this,  and  nothing  had  roused 
her  more  deeply  than  her  incompetency  properly  to 
nurse  her  father  in  his  illness.  In  his  sick  room 
she  compared  herself  with  Sarah  and  felt  hu- 
miliated. For  the  first  time  in  her  life  perhaps  she 
was  really  conscious  of  inferiority.  But  she  did 
what  she  could,  and  rapidly  acquired  skill  as  a 
nurse. 

After  lingering  a  few  weeks,  Mr.  Dunbar  died, 
leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  alone  to  struggle  in 
the  darkness  with  their  first  great  sorrow.  They 
buried  their  dead  and  mourned,  while  others  thought 
and  talked  of  their  extreme  destitution.  And 
truly  it  was  a  sad  destiny  to  be  so  completely  dis- 
qualified to  struggle  with  want  and  misery,  and 
then  be  left  so  destitute.  Some,  who  thought  of 
them  as  they  were  in  their  former  proud  place  in 
society,  could  say  with  a  hard  voice :  "  It  is  but 
just — ^let  them  come  down — pride  should  be  hum- 
bled." But  the  good,  the  merciful,  who  can  sym- 
pathise with  sorrow,  always  speak  and  act  more 
kindly. 

CHAPTBE    III. 

They  were  not  entirely  without  fHends;  and 
now  when  Mary's  heart  was  softened  and  her  mind 
roand,  Fhmees  Comtd  came  forward,  with  an 


endeavor  to  render  them  assistance.  She  dared 
not  offer  them  money — ^Mary  was  too  proud,  too 
sensitive.  On  the  sale  of  Mr.  Dunbar's  property, 
Frances  |iad  commissioned  her  fiither  to  purchase 
Mary's  beautiful  piano,  for  being  aware  of  her 
fiiend's  extraordinary  talent  for  music,  she  presumed 
it  would  thenceforth  become  her  best  means  of 
support.  She  had  not  yet  ventured  to  fulfil  her 
purpose  to  return  the  piano  as  a  gift ;  but  now, 
when  Mary's  spirit  was  softened  by  sorrow  and 
partially  roused  to  inquire  after  better  views  of 
life,  she  presented  it,  and  sought  to  infuse  into  her 
friend's  mind  some  of  her  own  trusting  frith  and 
sunny  cheerfulness.  **  I  will  not  be  refused,  dear 
Mary,"  she  said,  seeing  her  friend  about  to  speak 
— ^"do  not  refuse  me  this  pleasure.  And  you 
must  permit  my  little  sisters,  Grace  and  Rosa,  to 
come  sometimes  and  listen  to  your  playing.  They 
would  learn  more  by  hearing  you  once  than  from 
half  a  dosen  lessons  by  an  ordinary  master." 

Mrs.  Dunbar  stared  and  was  about  to  speak,  but 
was  prevented  by  Mary,  who  gracefully  and  with  a 
warm  pressure  of  her  hand,  assented  to  all  that 
Frances  required.  She  whispered,  "  Believe  me, 
dear  Frances,  I  appreciate  both  your  kindness  and 
delicaey.  You  are  right.  It  shall  be  so.  But  I 
must  have  time  to  conquer  this  proud,  rebellious 
heart." 

'<But  you  can  and  will  conquer,  Mary.  And, 
trust  me,  you  shall  not  lack  pupils,  if  you  will  con- 
sent to  receive  them." 

Mary  decided  to  become  a  teacher  of  music. 
She  considered  the  low  state  of  their  finances, 
thought  of  the  future  and  felt  that  Frances  bad  in- 
deed acted  with  the  truest  fiiendship.  But  this 
plan  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Mrs.  Dunbar 
Weak,nervous  and  half  an  invalid,  she  could  not 
or  would  not,  understand  their  real  condition.  She 
only  comprehended  that  her  daughter  proposed  to 
become  a  music  teacher. 

The  next  day  they  were  surprised  by  a  call  from 
a  Mrs.  Fanshaw.  For  a  long  time  this  lady  had 
directed  all  her  energies  to  one  point — the  door  that 
opens  into  the  great  worid  of  fashion.  Deaf  to 
bitter  words,  and  blind  to  cold  looks,  she  had  per- 
severed and  finally  succeeded  in  placing  her  name 
on  the  visiting  list  of  such  as  the  Went  worths 
Conrads  and  Dunbars.  She  was  curious  to  see  how 
the  proud  Dunbars  bore  their  reverses,  and  felt  it 
altogether  ecmnu  il  faut  to  call  where  the  Conrads 
called.  Mary,  who  knew  her  well,  at  once  per- 
ceived the  motive  of  her  visit,  and  received  her 
with  all  her  former  hautettr,  while  Mrs.  Dunbar, 
taking  her  tone  fit>mher  daughter,  manifested  more 
than  her  usual  elegant  indiflference. 

Mrs.  Ftoshaw  was  baffled  and  embarrassed. 
Afler  a  few  common-place  remarks,  she  rose  to  de- 
part, when  observing  the  piano,  she  said,  half  in 
spite,  «  Why,  this  is  the  instrument  that  used  t» 
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stand  in  your  back  parlor  in  W— 
not?" 

Maiy  bowed  an  aasent. 

"  A  present  from  the  creditors,  I  presume/'  the 
lady  coatinaed. 

*'  No,  Madam  I "  Mary  replied  with  a  quick  flush 
of  indignation.    "  It  is  the  gift  of  a  friend." 

"  Pardon  me»my  dear»"  the  lady  went  on,  "  do 
you  propose  to  give  lessons?  I  am  seeking  a  teach- 
er for  my  daughters,  and  have,  in  fiict,  spoken  to 
Signer  RicardL  But  if  you  propose  to  give  lessons, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  patronise  you.  The  girls  have 
heard  so  much  of  Ricardi  that  they  will  be  a  little 
disappointed  perhaps,  but  we  must  all  sacrifice 
something  to  friendship.   Our  terms  will  be  liberal." 

A  flush  woke  on  the  cheek  of  Mrs.  Dunbar.  She 
forgot  her  usual  attitude  of  elegant  indolence  and 
really  sat  upright    She  exclaimed, 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Madam?  What  nnparal- 
lelled  efirontery !  Here,  Sarah,  show  Mrs.  Fan- 
flfaaw  out  I " 

The  lady  departed,  but  so  did  not  Mrs.  Dunbar's 
indignation.    She  went  on,  to  Mary, 

"  The  impudent,  low-bred  thing !  Can  she  sup- 
pose you  would  teach  her  daughters?  lean  scarce- 
ly forgive  Frances  Conrad  for  coming  here  with  that 
piano." 

"  Frances  meant  nothing  but  friendship,  mother, 
but  she  cannot  understand  my  feelings.  I  will  not 
place  myself  in  a  position  where  I  must  be  subject- 
ed to  the  insolent  condescension  of  such  people  as 
Mrs.  Fanshaw.  I  will  not  give  lessons  on  the 
piano." 

Mrs.  FanshaVs  visit  banished  the  good  spirits 
with  which  Mary  had  begun  to  commune  and  roused 
again  all  her  morbid  pride.  Thus  the  good  aim  of 
Frances  Conrad  seemed  Ukely  to  be  defeated. 

CHAFTEB    IT. 

Time  passed,  and  for  the  Dunbars  the  present  as 
well  as  the  future  began  to  be  very  dark.  Frances 
would  not  forsake  them  though  she  no  longer  found 
it  possible  to  benefit  them  by  her  counsels.  Bills 
became  due,  rent-day  approached  and  with  gloomy 
anxiety  Mary  saw  that  she  was  nearly  moneyless. 

"  Poor  Sarah ! "  she  said  to  herself  one  day,  while 
taking  an  account  of  her  means ;  "  I  must  part  Mrith 
her.  I  must  learn  to  depend  on  myselC  Yet  she 
is  BO  cheerful,  and  her  smile  is  worth  so  much  to 
me,  that  I  know  not  what  I  shall  do  without  her." 

A  boy  entered  and  presented  a  paper.  "  Another 
bill,"  thought  Mary,  <'how  shall  I  pay  it?"  But 
no,  it  was  a  small  sum  of  money,  which  the  note 
said  had  been  overpaid  on  Mr.  Grant's  bilL  Shei 
mused,  and  at  length  said, 

«'But  I  have  not  paid  Mr.  Grant's  bill." 

'<  Yes,  marm,"  the  boy  answered,  "  I  brought  it 
and  Sarah  paid  it  last  night." 

This  was  strange.    She  had  not  commissioned 
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Sarah  to  pay  it.  Had  Sarah  money  of  her  own? 
Impossible.  She  could  not  understand  it  and  went 
to  the  girl's  room  to  get  an  explanation.  Her  light 
step  did  not  draw  Sarah's  attention  asshe  approach- 
ed. Sarah  sat  on  a  low  stool,  engaged  in  ripping 
the  pattern  from  a  richly  embroidered  cape.  Seve- 
ral others  were  lying  on  the  table  before  her.  Mary 
looked  a  moment  in  silent  astonishment.  At  length 
she  exclaimed, 

"  Why,  Sarah — Sarah  Lescombe !  what  are  you 
doing?" 

The  poor  giil  started,  blushed  deeply  and  invo- 
hintarily  attempted  to  hide  the  cape  beneath  her 
apron. 

"  Whose  capes  are  these?  How  came  they  heret 
Why  do  yon  seek  to  hide  them  ?  "  Mary  continued, 
rather  severely. 

Again  the  quick  blood  flushed  Sarah's  cheek  and 
neck ;  but  she  replied  firmly, 

"  Mia  Dunbar,  pardon  me  for  concealing  my 
work  from  yon.  I  am  your  servant,  and  yon  have 
a  right  to  know  how  I  dispose  of  my  leisure  time. 
Through  the  influence  of  Annette,  yonr  former 
maid,  who  is  now  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Madame  L  ,  I  obtained  these  capes  to 
embroider."  Her  tone  grew  tremulous  asshe  con- 
tinued ;  "  You  and  your  mother  have  been  very 
kind  to  me,  but  neither  of  you  ever  knew  from  what 
wretchedness  your  goodness  saved  me.  Yon  are 
unfortunate  now  and  forgive  me  if  I  thooght-^if  I 
hoped-^not  to  repay  your  kindness,  for  I  can  never 
do  that—but  at  least,  to  convince  yon  that  I  do  not 
forget  it." 

Mary  gased  in  Sarah  Lescombe's  iace  as  she 
never  had  done  before,  and  for  the  first  time  was 
struck  with  the  calm,  pure  beauty  of  her  features. 
She  began  to  foel  an  involuntary  reverence  for  the 
soul  which  looked  at  her  fifom  Sarah's  eyes.  Never 
again  could  she  think  of  her  as  a  tenant.  Sarah 
continued, 

-'From  your  mother  and  yomself  I  received 
money,  which  enabled  me  to  soothe  the  last  mo- 
ments of  a  sufl*ering,  starving  woman.  That  woman 
was  my  mother,  and  she  was  reared  as  delicately 
as  yourself,  Miss  Mary.  She  found  herself  in  this 
city,  friendless,  penniless  and,  what  is  worse,  bro- 
ken-hearted—sometime I  will  tell  you  how.  We 
were  in  a  crowded  hovel,  and  my  mother  was  ill, 
suflering,  starving,  dying.  We  had  neither  money 
nor  acquaintances.  One  day  I  crawled  forth  to 
beg.  I  met  Annette,  who  came  over  in  the  ship 
with  us.  She  procured  me  access  to  you  and  you 
gave  me  money.  May  God  forever  bless  you  for 
it !  After  my  mother's  death  you  gave  me  employ- 
ment and  thus  saved  me  firom  the  wretches  with 
whom  we  had  been  compelled  to  lodge.  Oh,  Miss 
Mary,  life  is  full  of  lessons ! " 

An  hour  passed,  and  Mary  and  Sarah  still  sat 
there.    Now  they  were  no  Unger  mistress  and 
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senrant,  bat  friends.  Mary's  whole  soul  wssrouse^ 
again .  They  spoke  long  and  earnestly  of  the  future. 
Henceforth  their  fortunes  were  to  be  united.  Mary 
listened  and  acquiesced,  while  Sarah  pointed  out, 
that  they  must  reduce  their  expenses  and  change 
their  mode  of  life.  That  was  a  great  hour  for 
Mary.  '  The  good  spirits  remmed.  She  felt  as  if 
suddenly  bom  into  a  world  of  new  light,  new 
thoughts  and  new  relations. 

CHAPTER    V. 

And  Mary  was  true  to  the  light  of  that  hour, 
aver  after.  We  pass  over  the  next  four  years  of  her 
history — we  say  history ,  for,  although  there  were 
no  striking  events  or  startling  incidents  to  relate, 
daring  this  time  she  struggled  with  her  own 
heart,  and  fought  msny  a  silent  battle ;  and  finally, 
after  many  failures  and  much  endursnce,  conquered 
the  most  insidious  of  all  enemies,  her  heart's  pride 
and  weakness. 

Aided  by  a  few  friends  who  entered  into  all  their 
plans,  and  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  noble-hearth 
ed  Frances  Conrad,  they  succeeded  even  beyond 
their  expectations.  They  rented  three  small  rooms 
in  a  retired  but  respectable  part  of  the  city,  and  here 
they  lived  in  tranquility.  Mrs.  Dunbar's  room  was 
ftunished  with  elegance  and  even  with  a  show  of 
luxury.  In  the  others  the  furniture  was  plain  and 
scanty.  Vet  one  forgot  to  notice  the  thread*bare 
and  darned  carpets,  the  coarse  curtains  and  plain 
chairs,  in  admiration  of  the  neatness  and  taste  dis- 
played in  the  whole  arrangement  There  were  a 
few  choice  plants, whose  green  leaves  partly  draped 
the  windows ,  and  there  was  a  small  collection  of 
choice  books.  Two  or  three  articles  contrasted 
wiih  the  rest  of  the  fiimimre  and  spoke  of  the  past. 
Mary's  noble  piano  was  there,  and  at  times  it  seem- 
ed, as  Sarah  said,  to  be  full  of  singing  angels. 
Against  the  wall  of  Mary*s  room  hung  two  exqui- 
site pictures.  One  was  a  landscape  snd  the  other 
a  striking  likeness  of  Mary,  in  the  character  of  Re- 
becca, in  Ivanhoe.  Through  all  their  recent  for- 
tunes Mary  had  clung  to  these  pictures  as  though 
they  were  a  part  of  her  life. 

And  why  had  she  done  so?  Why  had  she  pre- 
ferred these  pictures  to  several  others  with  which 
were  associated  the  name  and  fame  of  the  "  grand 
old  masters  1" 

Reader,  they  were  productions  of  Herbert  Cleave- 
land.  He  had  painted  them  in  the  days  of  his  pas- 
sion ;  and  now  Mary  loved  them  and  preserved 
nothing  else  so  choicely.  This  fact  will  explain 
one,  at  least,  of  the  changes  within  her,  more  clear- 
ly than  any  words. 

One  cold  winter  evening  Mrs.  Dunbar  had  re- 
tired, and  Sarah  was  absent  on  some  errand  to  a 
poor  fnmily  in  the  neighborhood.  Mary  sat  in  her 
room  thouj^htful  and  silent.  She  gazed  awhile  at 
her  own  portrait  which  hung  opposite  and  there 


was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  her  Toioe  as  rfw  murmur- 
ed to  herself— 

"  What  a  change !  Yet  even  he  would  not  de- 
spise me  if  he  knew  how  deeply  I  have  suffered." 

She  went  to  the  piano,  and  after  playing  a  rapid 
and  spirited  bravura,  she  began  to  sing.  It  was  an 
impromptu  song,  which  Herbert  Cleaveland  in  the 
days  of  his  devotion  had  written  <m  a  blank  leaf  of 
one  of  her  music  books,  on  hearing  her  express  a 
wish  that  people  might  be  always  young  and  fair. 
Experience  had  led  her  to  feel  its  troth— but,  like 
all  experience,  it  came  too  late  to  save  her  from 
past  error.  There  was  warmth  in  her  heart  and 
truth  in  her  expression  as  she  sang:  — 

Wealth,  rank  and  splendor 

Chtrm  tha«  to  day, 
FImI  at  yon  cloud,  lovo, 

Pan  they  away. 

Basuty  and  lovelineM 

Bmile  at  decay, 
Vain  to  their  power,  love, 

Time  to  delay. 

Where  dwells  the  roagie 

Time  to  disarm  f 
Warm  in  thy  heart,  lore  I 

Seek  there  the  charm. 

Bright  reveiatjoni, 
Inatinots  divine, 

Tescb  us  this  truth,  love- 
Love  conquen  time. 

While  the  last  tones  of  the  melancholy  air,  to 
which  she  had  set  the  words,  died  away,  she  lean- 
ed her  head  heavily  on  her  clasped  hands,  and  tears 
dropped  on  the  polished  keys  of  the  piano.  Hitherto 
Mary  had  struggled  bravely  and  successfully  on  in 
the  way  of  patience,  self-respect  and  self-command; 
but  hours  like  this  would  come — ^hours  when  her 
heart  communed  with  the  past  until  it  grew  lonely 
and  dark. 

She  was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  the  woman 
who  occupied  the  lower  floor.  She  came  to  say, 
that  a  sick  gentleman,  her  lodger,  begged  the  favor 
of  an  interview  with  Miss  Dunbar. 

**  Your  lodger,  Mrs.  Kirk?  I  did  not  know  you 
had  one.    Who  is  he  ?    Is  he  very  ill  ? " 

**  He  is  quite  poorly,  Miss  Dunbar.  He  came 
nearly  a  week  ago,  and  has  been  confined  to  his 
bed  almost  ever  since  he  came.  He  is  very  patient 
and  quiet,  and  speaks  so  gently  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  wait  on  him.  It  is  about  the  music  he  wishes 
to  see  you,  I  suppose,  for  when  he  heard  you  sing, 
he  insisted  on  getting  up,  though  he  is  very  weak 
and  trembled  so  that  he  could  hardly  stand." 

'•  But  who  is  he  ?  Mrs.  Kirk.  What  is  his 
name?" 

"  His  name  is  Cleaveland.  H.  Cleaveland  it  is 
on  his  trunk.  He  has  just  come  from  France,  he 
says." 
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"  Herbert  Cleayeland  I  Oh,  hasten — let  me  go 
to  him,"  Mary  cried,  as  she  sprang  past  the  aston- 
ished Mra.  Kirk.  But  we  will  not  follow  to  behold 
their  meeting.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  they  were 
reconciled — that  daring  that  interview  they  loved 
each  other,  as  none  can  save  such  as  unite  forever. 

Cleaveland  had  come  home  to  die.  A  rapid  and 
hopeless  consumption  was  hurrying  him  to  the 
grave.  And  it  was  now,  when  he  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  eternity,  that  he  first  learned  what  a 
wealth  of  affection  was  garnered  up  for  him  in  the 
heart  of  her  whom  he  had  so  fondly  worshipped. 
For  a  time  he  seemed  better.  From  Mary's  pres- 
ence he  seemed  to  draw  new  life  ;  and  she,  catch- 
ing at  every  gleam  of  hope,  spoke  confidently  of  his 
recovery.  But  he  was  not  deceived  ;  and  looking 
calmly  at  death,  talked  to  her  of  immortality ;  of 
their  reunion  beyond  the  grave. 


His  last  sigh  was  breathed  out  on  her  bosom ; 
and  as  she  received  his  last  earnest  look  of  love  and 
listened  to  his  last  utterance  of  her  name,  she  felt 
that  she  now  begun  to  understand  her  destiny  and 
that  she  had  not  lived  in  vain.  She  began  to  find 
freedom  from  darkness  and  uncertainty.  She  had 
seen  and  accepted  her  true  relations,  and  henceforth 
she  felt  where  her  duties  lay,  and  knew  what  to  live 
for.  He  to  whom  she  was  united  had  gone  before 
to  the  bright  land ;  but  she  ceased  not  to  commune 
with  him. 

Mary  Dunbar  is  still  a  disciple  in  the  great 
school  of  life.    Each  experience  teaches  her  that — 

"  Not  enjoyment,  tod  not  lorrow, 

!■  our  destiaed  end  or  way ; 
But  to  ftot  that  each  to-niorrovr 

Find  ni  farther  than  to-day." 
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Soft  blows  the  night  breeze 

O^er  Mexico'i  sea, 
Bearing  rich  breaths 

From  the  land  on  our  lee ; 
Laden  with  spices, 

It  wings  with  delight 
To  our  bark,  as  she  spreads 

O'er  her  pathway  of  light. 

The  starlight  is  wreathed 

O'er  the  calm  tranquil  sky ; 
And  moonbeams  are  twining 

Their  magic  on  high ; 
New  raptures  each  hour 

And  each  moment  aro  cast, 
Each  charm  in  its  richness 

Sui|)assing  the  last. 


Tet  vainly  the  breath 

Of  the  tamarind  bowers 
Are  borne  on  the  breeze, 

Through  the  moonlighted  hours  ; 
And  vainly  the  starlight 

Is  twining  on  high 
Its  silvery  beans 

O'er  the  calm  midnight  sky. 

No  soenes  such  as  these, 

With  raptores  though  fraogbt, 
Can  stay  the  wild  flight 

Of  the  lightning-winged  thought 
One  hour  by  thy  side,  love  ! 

One  sweet  thought  from  thee, 
Wore  worth  all  the  glories 

Of  Mexico's  sea. 
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She  knelt  beside  that  sculptured  tomb, 

And  her  face  of  beauty  rare 
Was  beaming  in  the  moon's  pure  light 

Which  left  no  shadow  there. 
But  her  heart  was  throbbing,  wild  and  faighi 

For  love  had  entrance  found, 
And  thrilled  those  living  harp-strings 

With  a  new  and  blissful  sound. 


**  'Tisall  too  true,"  she  mnrmored  low, 

"  And  shall  I  love  in  vain  1 
And  must  my  bounding,  bursting  heatt 

Br^k  'ncath  this  icy  chain  1 
God  of  my  fathers,"  thus  she  prayed, 

* '  List  to  thy  suppliant's  cry ! 
Give  me  the  heart  I  yoarn  to  share, 

Or  grant  me  else— to  die.** 
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**Am  tbo  ran, 
Era  h  ti  riMO,  tooMkimei  painta  iU  Imftft 
In  Um  atmotpbera,  so  ofUn  do  tba  tpirits 
Of  front  trtnti  itf idn  on  btfom  the  OTonU, 
And  in  to-day  already  wnlkito-monow.** 

«  «  4i  4i  « 

*'T1m  phnntumi 

Btartlod  him  in  his  Lonvin ;  ohaada  him  fortk 

Into  tho  open  air ;  like  fanoral  kneUi 

Soonded  that  ooranation  feitiTal ; 

And  still  with  boding  lenn  he  heard  the  tread 

Ofthoee  Ihet  that  eren  then  wore  leoking  him 

Throoghont  the  ttxeeU  of  Paris.**~DBATH  or  Wallhhtrr. 
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Thz  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1610,  was 
bright  and  clondleas  as  ever  day  dawned  at  that 
delicious  season  of  flowen  and  sunshine  and  soft 
airs.  Preparations  had  been  made  for  a  royal 
hunting  party,  and  the  nobles  and  attendants  who 
were  to  have  the  honor  of  accompanying  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  were  already  waiting  in  the  conrt 
of  the  Louvre.  The  horses  were  pawing  the  ground 
restlessly,  as  if  impatient  for  the  chase ;  but  the 
monarch  had  not  yet  appeared. 

In  a  saloon  of  the  palace  that  overlooked  the 
court  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  was  reclining 
on  a  seat  near  the  window.  To  say  merely  that 
she  was  beautiful,  is  to  do  but  imperfect  justice  to 
the  matchless,  indescribable  charms  of  the  loveliest 
woman  of  her  day ;  for  this  was  the  &ir  princess 
of  Cond6,  daughter  to  the  Constable  of  France. 

Her  attitude  was  one  of  thoughtfulnesB  and  dejec- 
tion. At  a  movement  in  the  court  below,  she  started 
up,  and  looked  anxiously  from  the  window,  shading 
her  eyes  from  the  light  with  her  white  hand. 

"  A  fair  good  morrow  to  my  lovely  cousin !  ** 
cried  a  voice  close  behind  her.  The  speaker  was 
a  man  of  noble  stature  and  powerful  frame,  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  attired  in  a  green  bunting  dress. 
He  had  entered  the  room  and  approached  close  to 
the  lady,  without  being  perceived  by  her.  She 
turned  quickly  at  his  address  and  smiled  upon  him. 

'<  So  early  a  riser,  fidr  Margaret?  "  inquired  the 
gentleman,  playfully  touching  her  arm,  "  Or  have 
your  slumben  been  disturbed  by  dreams  of  some 
&vored  noble  chevalier  7  " 

"  One  no  less  noble  than  yourself,  sira,'*  an- 
swered the  princess. 

"  Ha ! "  exclaimed  the  King,  « that  were  a  proud 

fortune  for  me,  in  sooth !    You  have  been  a  very 

churl,  sweet  princess,  in  withholding  your  society  of 
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late ;  and  I  rejoice  that  your  conscience  at  last  be- 
gins to  asaert  my  rights !  I  shall  not  mourn  if  you 
were  punished  in  the  dream." 

"  It  was,  truly,  a  painful  dream,'*  said  the  lady. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  its  purport  7  "  asked  Henry. 
"  You  know,  fair  cousin,  I  am  somewhat  supersti- 
tious." 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  princess  did  not  reply ; 
kt  length,  suddenly  raising  her  eyes,  while  the 
blood  rushed  to  her  brow,  she  cried — 

••  I  entreat  you,  my  lord,  go  not  forth  to-day  7  ** 

*'  And  wherefore  not,  fidrest  eonun  7  " 

'  I  cannot  tell  wherefore,  but  I  am  sure  some 
evil  is  at  hand.  Yesterday  Schomberg  received  a 
note,  written  in  a  strange  hand,  informing  him  that 
dark  designs  were  on  foot  against  your  majesty. 
You  know,  sire,  that  of  late  these  rumors  have  been 
rife." 

«  Nay,  would  you  have  a  knight  and  a  monarch 
chafed  or  moved  by  every  idle  wind  of  rumor  7  '* 

"  Not  so,  sire,  but  it  is  folly  to  despise  the  warn- 
ing of  Providence.  Would  that  you  had  left  Paris 
before  this  coronation ! " 

"  My  heart  was  not  in  the  festival,  truly ! "  said 
the  king — and  mused  awhile.  "  Bat  cheer  up, 
Margaret,"  he  added  after  a  pause ;  « in  a  few  days 
I  shall  be  far  from  Paris  and  at  the  head  of  my 
army.  Nay,  if  the  weather  holds  fair,  I  shall  de- 
part to-morrow." 

**  God  grant  it,"  murmured  the  princess,  clasping 
her  hands." 

"  But  the  dream?"— asked  Henry,  with  a  forced 
smile,  for,  in  spite  of  himself,  gloomy  thoughts 
crowded  upon  his  soul. 

«  I  saw  you,  sire,  at  a  royal  banquet ;  I  saw  the 
page  bear  you  a  goblet ;  when  he  reached  your  side 
he  was  no  longer  a  page,  but  an  old  man  dressed 


in  ngi,  witha  longbetrd  and  a  cron  on  his  breast. 
Ton  drank  from  the  goblet,  grew  pale  and  fell 
from  yonr  seat.  Again  I  saw  yon  in  a  chnrch,  the 
old  man  held  a  sword  menacingly  orer  your  head. 
Oh,  my  lord,  despise  not  sach  warnings !  Oar  goo^ 
angels  speak  to  ns  In  dreams." 

"  An  old  man,  with  a  long  beard  and  a  crosB !  ** 
repeated  Henry,  *<  that  most  hate  been  our  fimatic. 
He  beset  me  yesterday  at  the  door  of  Cardinal 
Dnperron.  On  Tuesday  he  forced  his  way  into 
the  saloon  of  the  Dachess  d'  Angonlftme.  He  is 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  I  intend  to  make  war 
upon  our  holy  fitther  the  Pope.** 

Here  the  Manbal  de  Roqnelanre  entered  to  in- 
qoire  if  his  m^esty  were  ready  to  ride  forth.  The 
princess  of  Condi  started  np  and  again  more  ear- 
nestly besonght  the  king  not  to  expose  himself  to 
danger. 

« Nay,  consin,''  said  Henry,  <*the  sybil,  yon 
know,  pointed  to  no  danger  on  horseback.  It  was 
foretold  that  I  should  die  in  a  coach." 

**  Trust  me,  fair  lady,  no  [harm  shall  be&Uhis 
mqesty  in  oar  company,"  s^  the  Marqols.  '*  My 
lord,  will  it  please  yoa  to  proceed  1  ** 

The  king  signed  a  playful  adieu  to  the  princess, 
and  promised,  af^r  the  morning's  excursion,  to  be 
her  prisoner  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  royal 
party  went  forth.  Margaret  watched  them  as  they 
left  the  court,  then  retired  to  her  apartment,  threw 
herself  on  a  couch  and  buried  her  fiice  in  her  hands. 

Bright  and  gay  was  the  scene  without ;  bri^^t 
and  gay  enough  to  banish  gloomy  presentiment 
from  a  mind  more  disposed  to  cherish  it  than  Henry 
IV.  The  loveliness  of  the  fresh  eariy  morning,  the 
stirring  life  and  animation  of  the  awakened  city, 
were  in  harmooy  with  the  spirits  of  the  noble  ca- 
Taliers.  Nearest  the  king  were  the  Dukes  of 
Epemon  and  Montbaron,  and  the  Marshals  Layar- 
din  and  Roquelaure ;  Du  Pkssis  Liancourt,  his 
master  of  horse,  and  the  Marquisses  de  la  Force  and 
Mirabeaa,  rode  next,  and  the  rear  was  brought  up 
by  their  esquires  and  attendants. 

As  they  passed  through  one  of  the  faubourgi,  the 
attention  of  the  king  and  his  companions  was 
drawn  to  a  medicant  of  singular  appearance.  He 
was  corered  with  dost  and  seemed  suffering  from 
feitigne.  He  had  seated  himself  on  a  stone  and 
taken  from  a  sack  tied  round  his  waist  a  crust  of 
Uack  bread  and  an  onion,  the  materials  for  his  mise- 
rable meal.  The  bread  he  cut  Mrith  a  knife,  the 
handle  of  which  was  of  stag's  horn.  He  looked  up 
from  his  repast  as  the  cafsliers  came»close  to  him. 

«  Monseigneur !  "  exclaimed  he,  stretching  out 
his  hand  towards  the  Marshal  de  Roquelaare, "  an 
alms  for  a  poor  sinner,  pour  Pamour  de  Dieu  I  ** 

The  king  started  as  he  saw  the  beggar,  for  it 
was  the  same  fenatic  who  had  before  intruded  into 
his  presence.  They  rode  by  without  noticing  his 
sapplieation. 

▼OL.  ni.^ira  ▼!*— 18 


**Panliea !  *  exolaimed  Henry,  as  soon  as  diey 
had  passed,  ^it  is  an  evil  omen  to  deny  a  medi- 
cant thus  early— and  may  lose  us  the  fervor  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  chase !  Tom,  Mondiaion  and 
give  him  something,  that  he  may  pny  for  oar 
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The  Duke  tamed,  bat  the  beggar  had  lissn, 
and  was  walkhig  rapidly  on  his  way  into  the  city. 
Montbanm  did  not  follow  him. 

The  sport  was  exciting  and  the  monaidi  en- 
gaged in  it  with  more  than  his  nsoal  spirit*  It  was 
already  ended,  and  the  party  about  to  retam,  when 
a  page,  named  Varambon,  mnch  feroied  by  Henry, 
who  had  lingered  behind  the  otheis,  rode  np  hasti- 
ly, pale  as  a  corpse  and  breathless,  his  eyes  wide 
open  with  excess  of  terror. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Varambon f'eried  the 
King.    The  otheis  eageriy  repeated  the  i^aestioii. 

<' The  Fan&re  of  Death!"  exclauned  the  teni- 
fiedpage. 

To  explain  his  alarm.  It  is  necessary  to  mention 
that  the  superstition  of  the  Fan&re  of  Death,  still 
current  in  some  parts  of  France,  was  at  this  period 
believed  almost  unitersally.  It  was  heard  com- 
monly at  the  chase,  whenever  dw  death  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family  was  near  at  hand.  Its  sound 
was  pecoliarly  moumnfl  and  always  filled  those 
who  heard  it  with  unspeakable  gloom  and  fear. 
Just  before  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  while  he  was 
hunting,  it  liad  been  heard  by  all  his  attendants. 
As  they  knew  not  its  sad  meaning,  though  surprised 
at  the  phenomenon,  it  caused  them  no  apprehen- 
sion. But  when  it  sounded  again  and  soon  after- 
wards Charles  IX.  died,  it  was  recognised  as  the 
voice  of  doom.  Again  and  again,  it  liad  been 
heard ;  and  each  time  the  death  of  one  of  the 
house  of  Valois  fulfilled  the  dread  prediction. 

It  seemed  destined  to  be  no  lessfrttal  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon. 

The  king  and  nobles  listened  in  silence,  while 
the  page  announced  his  fetefnl  tidings.  He  threw 
himself  from  his  hone,  knelt  at  Henry's  feet  and 
besouj^t  him  earnestly  to  return  to  the  Louvre,  and 
remain  there  till  he  quitted  Paris.  The  king 
smiled  at  his  apprehensions,  but  promised  to  fulfil 
his  request. 

Just  then  the  faint  note  of  a  trumpet,  as  at  a 
great  distance,  was  heard.  Nearer  and  nearer  it 
came,  a  low  and  moumfol  but  exquisitely  musical 
sound,  and  seemed  to  spread  on  all  sides  till  the 
very  air  was  filled  with  it,  and  all  the  forest  leaves 
trembled  to  the  melodious  vibration. 

It  ceased  at  last.  The  whole  party  stood  pale 
and  silent  till  Henry  spoke. 

"  My  friends  be  not  dismayed.  I  have  no  cause 
for  fear.  What  bead  can  fidl  till  heaven's  appoint- 
ed time  7  Heaven  is  just  and  merdfuL  I  submit 
to  the  will  of  God" 

Sadly  and  silently  the  hunting  party  retained 
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'  to  tli0  Lonfre.  When  then,  the  king  umoimoed 
'  hie  intention  of  going  to  the  anenal  to  Tint  the 
Doke  6f  Siill7»  who  wu  indiepoeed,  and  ordered 
hie  earriege  to  be  brought  for  that  pnrpooe.  Hav- 
ing oommanded  Vitry,  the  captain  of  hia  gnarda,  to 
go  'to  the  palace  and  haaten  the  preparationa  for 
the  qneen'a  entry,  he  took  hia  leat  in  the  carriage, 
which  waa  attended  by  a  mall  number  of  gentle- 
men'on  horeeback'and  a  few  of  the  royal  footmen. 
The  enctaitaa  were  all  drawn  up  at  hia  ezpreae  de- 
aire ;  for  he  wiihad  as  he  paand  to  obeerre  the  pre- 
parationa cferjwhere  making  by  the  dtiiena  for 
the'qneen'B  reception. 

The  carriage  paand  throngh  the  atreet  Saint 
Honore  into  that  of  La  Feronneiie,  then  extremely 
narrow.  Two  carta  were  jnat  in  the  way  and  in- 
termptedltaprogreaa.  Theattendantaonhoraeback 
wheeled  lonnd  to  get  in  front  of  the  obetmction  by 
another  way.  Two  of  the  royal  footmen  were  leii, 
one  of  whom  went  before  to  clear  the  paange. 
The  othe^  waa  diapnting  with  a  medicant,  who 
aeemed  reaolved  on  forcing  hia  way  without  wait- 
ing the  morementa  of  hia  m^eaty'e  carriage. 

The  king  leaned  back  upon  the  aeat  and  waa 
reading  aletter  aloud  to  the  Duke  of  Epemon,  who 
aat  beaide  him  ;  hiafoee  waa  partly  tuned  toward 
the  Duke.  He  did  not  eee  the  wild  and  haggard 
face  of  the  medioanti  as  he  raiaed  himaelf  upon  the 


wheel.  He  aaw  nothing  till  the  fatal  knifo  waa 
plunged  into  hia  breaat.  With  hia  agoniaed  outcry, 
before  Epemon  could  clutch  the  aaeaaiin'a  aim, 
the  blow  waa  repeated  with  more  murderoua  force 
than  before,  and  Henry  sank  upon  the  leat  a  life- 
less corpee. 

In  another  inetant  Epemon  had  aeixed  the  mur- 
derer ;  cries  of  honor  and  anguiah  ran  throngh  the 
atreeta ;  the  attendanta  and  people  ran  tumnltnoua- 
ly  to  the  spot,  and  were  only  prevented  by  the 
Duke  from  tearing  the  aasaasin  into  piecea.  He, 
on  his  part,  atood  with  looks  of  fierce  and  frantic 
exultation,  holding  up  the  gory  knife  and  exclaim- 
ing-—*' It  ia  I-^I— Francois  RavaiUae— who  have 
done  the  deed ! " 

Thua  periabed,  by  the  hand  of  a  murderer,  Hen- 
ry the  Fourth,  till  then  the  greateat  monarch  who 
had  filled  the  throne  of  France.. 

The  Fanftre  is  said  to  have  been  heard  imme- 
diately before  the  death  of  Louia  XIIL,  and  of  Anne 
of  Austria.  Many  peraons  insisted  also  that  it 
.aounded  two  days  before  the  death  of  the  man  in  the 
iron  maak,  who  waa  thus  proclaimed  to  be  of  royal 
birth.  The  same  mysterious  summons  foretold  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non.  Since  then  there  ia  no  record  of  ita  having 
been  heard. 


ESPERE   TOUJOURS. 
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I SAV^  iMr  in  the  brillimnt  hall, 
.  Where  lijw  lif bt  flattery  wear; 
Her  form  wae  faireet  in  the  daaee, 

Her  rtep  the  lif  bteet  there, 
l^weet  bkppineei  waa  in  her  eye, 
.  And  peace  a pon  her  brow; 
And  this,  I  laid,  ia  woman's  fklth, 

A  woman**  flokle  tow. 

Bhe  did  not  greet  my  anziooa  gace, 

Ai  oft  in  days  of  old ; 
There  was  no  Icindnem  in  her  tone, 

•  Her  woids  were  brief  and  oold. 
I  tamed  away  wilh  angered  son]. 

Nor  met  her  eye  again  ; 
I  cdun  have  braved  a  glance  of  bate, 
Bi|t  not  euch  ealm  disdain. 

I  knew  that  I  had  wrung  her  lieart, 
.  But  dreamed  not  thns  to  be 
Unwortby  of  one  gentle  thooght, 

And  scorned  in  memory. 
With  hasty  step  I  left  the  hall-- 

Her  equal  stiil  in  pride ; 
And  tftrdve,  beneath  a  careless  mein, 

•  My  bitter  thoi^ts  to  hide. 


fint  sieliness  fell  upon  my  frame ; 

A  stranger  where  I  dwelt, 
Few  gathered  round  the  coach  of  pain, 

Few  for  the  safferer  felt. 
The  friends  that  1  had  deemed  most  true 

Turned  wearily  away ; 
I  did  not  orave  their  sympathy, 

Nor  aeit  their  cold  delay. 

Yet  'neath  delirium's  maddening  thrill 

A  spirit  lingered  nigh  ; 
That  softly  fanned  my  aching  brow, 

And  drank  my  fevered  sigh. 
A  hand  oft  liagered  on  mine  own, 

A  sweet  voico  in  mine  ear : 
Tbongh  life  seemed  like  some  fading  dream, 

That  Tiiion  still  was  clear. 

When  reason  dayrned  upon  my  soul, 

The  pitying  gaze  1  met 
Of  eyes  that  late  bad  flaaliiHl  in  aeon, 

With  tender  tears  mom  wet. 
And  since,  when  in  that  faithful  heart, 

The  firmest  truth  I  rest ; 
I  feel  there  is  no  troth  like  that 

Which  glows  in  woman's  breaat. 


THOUGHTS    ON    THE    POETS. 
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HO.  VII.  — BYROH. 


Thrkx  thoiuaDd  copies  of  Byron's  poems  are  sold 
anDually  in  this  countiy.  Such  a  fact  affords  suffi- 
cient reason  for  hazarding  some  remarks  on  a  theme 
which  may  well  he  deemed  exhausted.  **  My  dear 
air,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  |'  clear  your  mind  of  cant.'* 
This  process  is  essential  to  a  right  appreciation  of 
Byron.  No  individual,  perhaps,  ever  more  com- 
pletely "  wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve "  and  do 
heart  was  erer  more  thoroughly  pecked  at  by  the 
daws.  The  moral  aspect  of  the  poet's  claims  has 
never  been  fairly  understood.  No  small  class  of 
well-meaning  persons  avoid  his  works  as  if  they 
breathed  contagion  whereas  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  poet  whose  good  and  evil  influence  are  more 
distinctly  marked.  The  woods  and  flowers,  the  poi- 
Aonoos  gums  and  "  roses  steeped  in  dew,**  are  not  in- 
extricably mingled  in  the  garden  of  his  verse.  The 
same  frankness  and  fVeedom  that  marked  his  life,  is 
evident  in  his  productions.  It  is  unjust  to  call  Byron 
insidious.  The  sentiments  he  unveils  are  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  They  appear  in  bold  relief,  and  he 
who  runs  may  read.  There  is,  therefore,  a  vast 
deal  of  cant  in  much  that  is  said  of  the  moral  perver- 
sion of  the  poeL  Where  he  is  inspired  by  low  views 
the  darkness  of  tho  fountain  tinges  the  whole  stream ; 
and  where  he  yields  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  it  is 
equally  apparent.  There  are  those  who  would  cut 
off  the  young  from  all  acquaintance  with  his  works, 
because  they  are  sometimes  degraded  by  unwor^ 
ideas  or  too  truly  reflect  somo  of  the  dark  epochs  of 
his  life.  But  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  the  mind  that 
cannot  disci iminate  between  the  genuine  poetiy 
and  the  folly  and  vice  of  those  writings,  will  be 
unsafe  amid  tho  moral  exposure  of  all  life  and  litera- 
ture. Indeed,  there  can  scarcely  be  conceived  a 
book  at  once  more  melancholy  and  more  moral  than 
Moore's  Life  of  Byron.  It  delineates  the  vain  and 
wretched  endeavors  of  a  gifted  spirit  to  find  in  plear 
sure  what  virtue  alone  can  give.  It  portrays  a 
man  of  great  sensibility,  generous  impulses  and 
large  endowments,  attempting  to  live  without  settled 
principle,  and  be  happy  without  exalted  hopes. 
There  is  no  more  touching  spectacle  in  human  life. 
Genius  is  always  attractive ;  but  when  allied  to  great 
errors  it  gives  a  lesson  to  the  world  beyond  the  preach- 
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er*s  skill.  What  awful  hints  lurk  in  the  affected  badi- 
•nage  of  Byron's  journal  and  letters !  What  an  idea 
do  they  convey  of  mental  struggles  f  After  reading 
one  of  his  poems,  how  significant  a  moral  is  his  own 
confession :  "  I  have  written  this  to  wring  myself 
from  reality."  And  when  he  was  expostulated  i^ith 
for  the  misanthropic  coloring  of  his  longest  and 
best  poems,  who  can  fail  to  look  **  more  in  pity  than 
in  anger,"  upon  the  bard  when  he  declares  "  I  feel 
you  are  right,  but  I  also  feel  that  I  am  sincere." 

The  apparent  drift  of  B}Ton's  versified  logic  is 
skepticism.  He  continually  preaches  hopelesness; 
but  the  actual  effect  of  his  poetry  seems  to  me  di- 
rectly the  reverse.  No  bard  more  emphatically  illus- 
trates the  absolute  need  we  all  have  of  love  and 
truth*  His  very  wailing  is  more  significant  than 
the  rejoicing  of  tamer  minstrels.  No  one  can  intelli- 
gently commune  with  his  musings  and  escape  the 
conviction  that  their  dark  hues  spring  from  tho  vain 
endeavor  to  reconcile  error  and  the  soul.  Byron's 
egotism,  his  identity  with  his  characters,  his  cyni- 
cism, his  want  of  universality,  his  perverted  creed 
and  fevered  impulses  have  been  elaborately  unfolded 
by  a  host  of  critics.  The  indirect,  but  perhaps  not 
less  effective  lessons  he  taught,  are  seldom  recog- 
nised. Tho  cant  of  criticism  has  blinded  many  to 
the  noble  fervor  of  his  lays  devoted  to  nature  imd 
freedom.  All  hi^  utterance  is  not  sneering  and  sar- 
castic ;  and  it  argues  a  most  uncatholic  taste  to  stamp 
with  a  single  epithet  compositions  so  versatile  in 
spirit.  It  b  curious  to  trace  the  caprice  which  runs 
through  the  habits  and  opinions  of  Byron.  It  should 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  in  contemplating  his  character, 
that  in  many  respects  he  became,  or  tried  to  become, 
tho  creature  which  the  world  made  him.  He  took  a 
kind  of  wicked  pleasure  in  adapting  himself  to  the 
strange  portraits  which  gossips  had  drawn.  Still, 
with  all  due  allowance  for  this  disposition,  tlie  views 
and  acts  of  the  poet  were  marked  by  the  various 
contradictions  which  entered  so  largely  into  his  nature 
and  fortunes.  Compare,  for  instance,  such  phrases 
as  "Cash  is  virtue"  and  '^I  like  a  row,"  with 
some  of  his  deliberate  sentiments  embodied  in  verse. 
His  letters  to  Murray  alone  display  a  constant  series 
of  cross  directions.     Well  did  he  observe  *'  I  am  like 
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qmcksUver  and  say  notliiog  poaitiTdy."  His  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  his  own  art  cannot  be  made  to 
coincide  with  each  other  or  with  his  own  practice. 
He  long  preferred  "  HinU  from  Horace"  to  the  first 
two  cantos  of  *'Childe  Harold/'  prided  himself  more 
upon  his  translation  of  Patci  than  **  The  Corsair," 
and  declared  the  *'  Prophecy  of  Dante*'  the  host  thing 
he  eirer  wrote.  He  oveiHMtimated  Scott  and  Crabbe, 
was  blind  to  the  true  meritof  Keats,  and  veryunreason- 
able  in  his  deference  to  Gifford.  He  chaiges  Camp- 
bell with  underrating  the  importance  of  local  au- 
thenticity in  poetry  with  a  view  to  protect  his  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,  without  remembering  that  his 
own  defence  of  Pope  wa«  induced  by  a  motive  equal- 
ly selfish.  No  man  reasoned  mora  exclusively  from 
individual  consciousness  or  was  oftener  biased  by 
personal  motives,  and  yet  when  the  Countess  Guicci- 
oli  begged  him  not  to  continue  Don  Juan,  he  com* 
plained  that  it  was  only  because  the  production  threw 
ridicule  upon  sentimentf  which  it  was  a  woman's  in- 
terest to  sustain; 

There  is  a  kind  of  superstition  which  seems  the 
legitimate  result  of  sentiment.  The  idea  of  destiny 
will  generally  be  found  to  exercise  a  powerful  sway 
over  persons  of  strong  feeling  and  vivid  fancy.  When 
the  mind  is  highly  excited  in  pursuit  of  a  particular 
object,  or  the  heart  deeply  interested  in  an  individual, 
a  thousand  vague  notions  haunt  the  thoughts.  Omens 
and  presentiments,  every  shadow  which  whispers  of 
coming  events,  every  emotion  which  appears  to  indi- 
cate the  future,  is  eagerly  dwelt  upon  and  magnified. 
Perhaps  such  developments  are  the  natural  offspring 
of  great  sensibility.  They  are  certunly  often  found 
in  combination  with  rare  powers  of  intellect  and  great 
force  of  character.  Few  men  more  freely  acknow- 
ledged their  influence  than  Lord  Byron.  In  his  case 
they  may  have  been,  in  some  degree,  hereditary.  His 
mother  was  credulous  in  the  extreme  and  had  the 
folly  to  take  her  son  to  a  fortune-teller.  He  planted 
a  tree  to  flourish  by  at  Newstead,  and  found  it,  after 
a  long  absence,  neglected  and  weedy.  He  stole  a 
bead  amulet  from  an  ill-defined  faith  in  its  efficacy. 
The  day  after  writing  his  fine  apostrophe  to  Parnas- 
sus, he  saw  a  flight  of  eagles,  and  hailed  the  incident 
as  a  proof  that  Apollo  was  pleased.  When  leaving 
Venice,  after  he  hod  put  on  his  cap  and  taken  his 
cane,  having  previously  embarked  his  effects,  an  in- 
anspicious  mood  overtook  him,  and  he  gave  orders 
that  if  all  was  not  ready  before  one  o'clock,  to  post- 
pone the  journey.  He  recalled  a  gifl  because  it  be- 
tokened ill-luck,  and  turned  back  from  a  visit  upon  re- 
membering that  it  was  Friday.  He  even  sent  back 
a  coat  which  a  tailor  brought  him  on  that  day, 
and  yet,  vrith  true  poetic  inconsistency,  sailed  for 
Greece  on  Friday.  He  cherished  the  most  melancholy 
associruions  in  regard  to  the  anniversaries  of  his  birth 
and  marriage,  and  had  many  strange  views  of  the  fate 
of  an  only  child.  But  the  most  remarkable  among 
Byron's  many  superstitious  ideas,  was  his  strong 
presentiment  of  an  early  death.  This  feeling  weighed 
upon  him  so  heavUy  that  he  delayed  his  departure 


firam  Ravenna  week  after  week,  in  the  hope  of  diwi- 
pating  so  sad  a  feeling  before  engaging  in  hit  Grecian 
expedition;  and  when  stress  of  weather  obliged  him 
to  return  to  port,  he  spoke  of  the  "bad  beginning*' 
as  ominous.  In  short,  he  acknowledged  that  he  some- 
times believed  **  all  things  depend  upon  fortune  and 
nothing  upon  ourselves.'^  How  for  this  tendency  to 
fatalism  influenced  his  conduct  it  would  be  difficult 
to  ascertain.  But  opinions  of  this  nature,  grafted  up- 
on a  constitutional  liability  to  depression,  certainly 
help  to  explain  many  of  the  anomalies  of  Byron's 
character. 

The  physical  infirmities  of  the  poet  have  never 
been  sufficiently  considered.  No  one  can  read  hit 
account  of  his  own  sensations  without  feeling  that  be 
was  seldom  in  health.  They  are  not  the  only  suffer- 
ers who  labor  under  specific  diseases,  the  ravages  of 
which  are  obvioaa  to  the  eye.  There  it  a  vast 
amount  of  pain  and  uneatineas,  even  of  a  corporeaJ 
nature,  which  is  not  ranked  among  the  legitimate  "  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to."  In  nervous  persons  partico- 
larly,  how  numerous  are  the  trials  for  which  science 
has  discovered  no  remedy.  He  used  to  "fatigue 
himself  into  spiriu ; "  and  always  rose  in  a  melan- 
choly humor ;  and  constantly  talks  of  being  **  hip- 
pish  "  and  of  his  liver  being  touched  and  of  having 
an  *<oId  feel."  He  fancied  that  like  Swift  he 
should  "die  at  the  top,"  but  unlike  the  Dean,  he 
professed  no  dread  of  inanity,  but  declared  <*  a  quiet 
stage  of  madness  preferable  to  reason."  The  with- 
ered trees  on  the  Alps  reminded  him  of  his  family. 
Often  in  the  presence  of  the  woman  he  loved,  he 
longed  for  the  solitude  of  his  study.  His  restless- 
ness, his  frequent  and  rash  variations  of  habits ;  hit 
wild  course  of  diet,  on  certain  anniversaries  eating 
ham  and  drinking  ale,  though  they  never  agreed  with 
him,  and  then  for  weeks  living  upon  biscuit  and 
soda-water;  his  inclinations  for  violent  exerY:iset 
and  craving  for  stimulants,  indicated  what  a  victim 
he  was  to  morbid  sensations.  Could  we  realise  the 
suffering  incident  to  such  a  constitution,  preyed  upon 
as  it  was  by  an  irritable  mind  and  desponding  tem- 
per, how  much  should  we  find  to  foiigive  in  the 
poet's  career !  We  cannot  but  agree  with  one  of  his 
biographers,  that  his  excesses  *' arose  from  careless- 
ness and  pride  rather  than  taste."  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  he  never  lost  a  friend,  or  cherished 
his  resentments ;  and  take  in  view  that  singular 
blindness  which  rendered  him  skeptical  as  to  all  lite- 
rary influence  upon  character  which  prompted  him 
to  ask  "  Who  was  ever  altered  by  a  poem  ?  "  Hit 
charities  were  extensive;  his  philanthropic  aims 
sincere  and  noble.  '*  Could  I  have  anticipated,"  he 
says,  "  the  degree  of  attention  which  has  been  ac- 
corded me,  I  would  have  studied  more  to  deserve  it." 

When  we  attempt  to  group  together  the  trials  of 
Byron,  physical  and  moral,  we  find  an  array  which 
claims,  not  indeed  justification,  but  allowance  for 
his  errors.  The  weakness  of  her  character  to  whose 
guidance  his  childhood  was  committed,  her  ungov- 
ernable temper,  his  lomenett,  the  indifference  of  hit 
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guardiaBi  the  homeless  year  he  passed  between  Cam- 
bridge and  London,  his  isolated  position  upon  first 
entering  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ill-accordance 
of  his  pecuniary  means  with  his  rank,  the  unjust  criti* 
cism  that  his  first  early  efforts  elicited,  his  return  af- 
ter two  years'  travel  to  encounter  bereavements, 
which  induced  him  to  write—''  at  three  and  twenty  I 
am  left  alone,  without  a  hope,  almost  without  a  de- 
sire ;  other  men  can  take  refuge  in  their  families,  I 
ha%'e  no  resource  but  my  own  reflections ; "  and,  to 
crown  all,  his  unfortunate  marriage  and  the  social 
persecution  he  endured ;  his  long  seigeof  bailiffs  and 
domestic  spies — ^make  up  a  catalogue  of  troubles 
which  might  have  driven  a  meeker  being  into  des- 
pairing error.  But  he  was  acquainted  through  the 
whole  of  his  brief  life  with  a  grief  which,  however 
the  cynic  and  the  sage  may  sneer,  was  to  him  reel 
and  wasting  sorrow.  His  affections  craved  an  ob- 
ject which  was  neyer  granted  them.  His  frequent 
allusion  to  his  boyish  love,  his  regrets  over  that  dream 
when  "  both  were  young  and  one  was  beautiful,"  his 
capricious  amours  on  the  continent,  mingled  vrith  the 
ardent  longings  with  which  his  poetry  overflows,  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  devotee  of  that "  faith  whose  maz^ 
tyrs  are  a  broken  heart."  This  unsatisfied  love  was  a 
fountain  of  tender  desire  in  his  bosom,  which  fertilis- 
ed and  softened  his  effusions,  and  to  which  isascriba- 
ble  their  most  pathetic  touches.  It  was  in  seeking  an 
*' ocean  for  the  river  of  his  thoughts  "  that  he  bears 
so  many  hearts  along  in  the  rash  bewildering  emo- 
tion. 

The  poetty  of  Byron  is  the  result  of  passion  and 
reflection:  He  is  not  so  much  a  creator  as  a  painter, 
and  his  pictures  are  drawn  from  feeling  and  thought 
father  than  nicety  of  observadon. 

'*  I  can't  furbish,"  says  one  of  his  letters.  ''lam 
like  the  tiger,  if  I  miss  the  first  spring,  I  go  grumbling 
back  to  my  jungle." 

He  gives  us,  as  it  were,  the  sensation  of  a  place 
or  a  passion.  Take,  for  instance,  such  epithets  as 
"  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone,"  and  "  bat- 
tle's magnifi<%ntly-8tem  array  " — how  vividly  do  they 
make  us  sensible  of  the  scenes  described !  He  says 
"  high  mountains  are  a  feeling;"  everything  in  the  uni- 
verse and  in  life  which  appealed  to  his  sympathies 
was  to  him  a  feeling.  It  was  scarcely  allegorical  for 
him  to  call  himself  "  a  portion  of  the  tempest,"  or  to 
exclaim, 

"  I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become  a  portion  of  that 
aroimd  me ! " 

It  seems,  therefore,  very  irrational  for  the  admirers 
of  a  more  calm  and  descriptive  class  of  poets  to  mo- 
ralise over  Byron's  feverish  style,  as  if  poetry  was 
not  subject  to  the  laws  of  mental  development.  He 
might,  indeed,  have  refrained  from  writing  or  pub- 
lishing, but  the  condition  upon  which  alone  his  mind 
could  gush  forth  in  poetry,  was  that  iu  fruite  should 
bear  the  qualities  of  the  man.  He  was  remarkably 
susceptible  to  inunediate  impressions  of  a  melancholic 
disposition  and  earnest  feelings ;  and  these  traits  of 
character  necessarily  colored  his  poetry ;  indeed  it 


owes  to  them  its  distinguishing  beauties.  Through 
them  he  was  placed  in  that  intimate  relation  with 
what  he  saw  that  enabled  him  to  give  us  the  fervid 
and  stirring  impressions  of  Childe  Harold ;  to  address 
with  the  eloquence  of  profound  sympathy  Parnassus 
and  Waterloo,  Greece  and  Lake  Leman,  Rome  and 
the  Ocean,  the  Apollo  and  Solitude,  the  Stars  and 
the  Dying  Gladiator.  "  I  could  not,"  he  says, "  write 
upon  anything  without  some  personal  experience  and 
foundation." 

The  career  of  this  impetuous,  but  in  more  than 
one  sense,  noble  being,  is  traced  in  his  works  most 
clearly.  The  very  poems  whose  influence  is  deemed 
so  baneful,  have  a  moral  eloquence  few  homilies  can 
boast.  What  lesson  has  human  life  so  impressive  as 
the  wanderings  of  genius  reflected  in  its  creations  7 
Turn  firom  the  elevated  beauty  of  Byron's  effusions 
written  in  Switzerland,  amid  that  exalting  air  and 
scenery,  when  Shelly,  as  he  used  to  say,  "  dosed  him 
with  Wordsworth,"  to  the  flippant  and  low  rhymes, 
strung  together  in  the  intervals  of  dissipation  at  Ve- 
nice ;  read  the  outpourings  of  his  soul  in  the  pensive 
hour  of  solitary  reminiscence,  and  the  bitter  lines  pro- 
voked by  resentful  emotion ;  contemplate  a  glowing 
'description  caught  from  deep  communion  with  some 
scene  of  historical  interest  or  natural  grandeur,  and 
the  weak  impromptu  wrong  from  a  day  of  ennui  and 
self-disgust ;  and  can  anything  impart  so  powerful  an 
impression  of  the'  transcendant  worth  of  troth  f  '^  O 
the  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it,"  we  exckiim  with  the 
Moor;  and  just  in  proportion  as  we  admire  the 
strength  of  the  wing  that  bears  us  through  the  realms 
of  song,  do  we  feel  the  misery  of  every  unworthy  flight. 
In  the  same  degree  that  we  sympathise  with  genius 
do  we  contenm  the  daikness  which  shrouds  firom 
view  "  the  unreached  paradise  of  its  despair."  If  to 
some  weak  minds  the  errors  of  high  natures  are  made 
venial  by  its  gifts,  to  many  of  healthier  tone  they  be- 
come thrice  detestable,  because  of  the  brightness  they 
mar.  The  anddote  more  frequently  accompanies  the 
bane  than  narrow  moralists  are  willing  to  admit- 
It  will  not  do  to  prescribe  the  style  of  poetic  devel 
opment.  Its  moral  characterisdcs  are  indeed  legi- 
dmate  subjects  of  cridcism,  rebuke  or  praise,  but 
whether  a  bard's  effusions  are  passionate  or  calm,  de- 
scriptive or  metaphysical,  festive  or  sad,  depends  up- 
on the  spirit  whence  they  spring.  It  is  the  nature  of 
a  willow  to  droop,  and  an  oak  to  fling  out  its  green 
branches  sturdily  to  the  gale.  Byron,  with  his  earn 
est  temper,  his  undisciplined  mind,  his  impassioned 
heart,  could  not  have  written  with  the  philosophic 
quietude  of  Wordsworth.  It  is  absurd  to  lament  that 
his  verse  is  impassioned;  such  was  its  legitimate 
form.  And  is  there  not  an  epoch  of  passion  in 
every  human  life  ?  Is  it  not  desirable  that  the  poetry 
of  ibal  era  should  be  written  t  Cannot  these  men  of 
even  pulse  and  severe  temper  permit  beings  of  a  more 
enthusiastic  mood  to  have  their  poetic  mirror  also? 
Byron  represents  an  actual  phase  of  the  soul's  life ; 
not  its  whole  nor  its  highest  experience,  but  still  a 
real  and  most  interesting  portion  of  its  development. 
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He  18  not  the  unnattinl  painter  which  many  critici 
would  fain  make  him.  In  many  a  youthful  heart  do 
his  truest  appeals  find  an  immediate  response.  Even 
the  misanthropy  with  which  his  writings  are  imbued 
is  not  all  morbid  and  undesirable.  How  much  is 
there  of  lofty  promise  in  the  very  discontent  he  offers ! 
How  does  it  whisper  of  desires  too  vast  for  time,  of 
aspirations  which  pleasure  and  fame  cannot  satisfy. 
How  often  does  it  reveal  an  infinite  necessity  for  love, 
an  eternal  tendency  to  progress!  Misanthrophy  has 
its  poetxy  as  well  as  pleasure ;  and  the  eloquent  com- 
plaints uf  Byron  have  brought  home  to  countless 
hearts  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  absolute  need  of 
truth  and  self-respect  than  any  logical  argument.  If 
a  few  shallow  imitators  are  silly  enough  to  turndown 
their  collars  and  drink  gin,  there  is  another  class 
who  mentally  exclaim  as  they  read  Byron—"  What 


infinite  longings  ars  these !  what  sensibility  to  beauty ! 
what  capacities  of  suffering !  how  fatal  is  error  to 
such  a  being !  let  me,  of  kindred  clay,  look  earnestly 
for  a  lofty  faith,  a  safe  channel  for  passion,  a  serene 
haven  for  thought ! "  The  poet's  torch  is  not  always 
a  meteor,  alluring  only  to  betray,  but  a  beacon-light 
warning  the  lover  of  genius  from  the  rocks  and  quick- 
sands which  made  him  desolate.  Besides,  enough 
confidence  is  not  felt  in  the  native  sense  and  just  sen- 
timents of  readers.  Can  wo  not  yield  our  hearts  to 
the  thriDing  address  to  Lake  Lemon  without  being 
pledged  thereby  to  adopt  the  creed  of  Don  Juan? 
Can  we  not  accept  Byron's  tribute  to  the  Venus  and 
Dying  Gladiator  without  approving  his  bacchanal  or> 
gies  at  Newstead  1  May  we  not  enjoy  the  wild  free- 
dom of  the  Coraair  without  emulating  the  example  of 
the  hero  *'  of  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes  7  *' 


THE   SUMMER   IS   COMING. 
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Ob  !  the  lunmer  a  coining, 
When  beauty  end  mirth 

Bhall  sport  with  the  lanbeam 
Aiouod  the  f  reea  earth. 

Oh,  the  lummer  Is  eominf , 
Whmi  love  and  the  flower 

8h«U  miaf  le  their  sweetness 
In  wild  wood  and  bower ; — 

When  beet  with  fresh  honey, 
And  birds  with  wild  song , 

Will  the  graces  sad  plossares 
Of  nature  prolong. 

When  the  hearts  of  the  youthful 
Shall  beat  with  fresh  glee, 

And  fell  yoaog  loTe*s  story 
Beneath  the  green  tree. 

When  the  streamlet  in  gladness 
llakea  music  and  mirth, 

As  Flora*i  soft  carpet 
Adorns  the  glad  earth. 

Thrice  welcome,  sweet  iununer, 
Come,  lead  on  thy  train 

Of  young  fairy  pleasures 
O'er  moantain  and  plain. 

I  will  rove  through  the  garden, 
Now  scented  and  gay, 

And  weave  from  its  bloisoms 
A  lovely  boquot. 

Of  all  Its  rich  offerings. 

Give  me  the  red  rose, 
Where,  mantled  in  freshness, 

Bo  sweetly  it  blows. 

Loved  emblem  of  beauty, 

Of  gardens  the  gem, 
Come  blend  in  my  garland 

Thy  green  mossy  atem. 

Ere  the  chill  blast  of  autumn 
Bhall  bring  to  the  earth 


Thy  dew-spangled  bosom 
Of  fragrance  and  worth. 

Bo  mid  life's  rude  storms, 
Sink  the  gifYed  ond  fair ; 

And  the  soft  heart  is  broken, 
Or  chilled  by  despair. 

As  the  rose  bud— young  beaaty 

Must  wither  and  die, 
And  the  lostre  be  quenched 

In  the  love-laughing  eye. 

Why  comest  thou,  autumn, 
With  blight  in  thy  breath, 

To  doom  all  the  bright  ones 
Of  earth  unto  death  1 

Affections  are  broken, 

Love's  visions  depart, 
nioroB  Inrk  with  thy  roses. 

Whoever  thou  art. 

And  the  bright  rainbow  hues 

That  once  lit  thy  day ; 
Bhall  fade  from  thy  sight, 

As  a  vision,  away. 

Art  thou  young  7  youth  most  pass  ; 

Art  thou  rich  ?  riches  fly ; 
Art  thoo  strong  1  thou  wilt  siekea; 

The  stoutest  must  die. 

Is  thy  form  cast  in  beanty*s 

Etherial  mould  1 
Thine  eye  like  the  voilet  1 

Thy  treesesofgoldl 

The  voilet  must  wither, 
The  gold  niuBt  consume, 

And  thy  proud  beauty  sleep 
In  the  dust  of  the  tomb. 

As  the  stream  to  the  ocean, 

Life  speeds  to  ita  close ; 
Our  pleasures  are  scsltered. 

Like  leaves  from  the  rose* 
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THE  FIRST   FRIEND. 

[See  the  Engramng,] 


"Nay,  not  thy  fint  friend,  unleA  the  artist  aimed 
the  ahaft  of  bitter  satire  against  those  who  deserved 
it  not.  Not  thy  fir  St  friend,  for  that  was  one  who 
nartured  thee  at  the  fount  of  life,  cared  for  thee  in 
thy  tender  in&ncy,  watched  over  thee  withintens- 
est  solicitude,  and  hailed  with  tremolons  joy  the 
first  dawning  of  reason  and  intelligence  in  her 
darling  child.  Not  thy  JirH  friend,  else  had  thy 
cradle  been  thy  bier  and  thy  swadling  clothes  thy 
shrond. 

And  yet  thy  early  and  fidthfiil  friend,  sweet 
chemb  child,  hath  Nestor  been ;  an4  that  thou  hast 
confidence  in  him  is  plainly  told  by  that  counte- 
nance so  full  of  glee— of  defiance  we  had  almost 
said — so  triumphantly  and  fearlessly  dost  thou  sit 
beside  him.  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  is  legibly 
written  on  thy  saucy,  smiling  features,  thou  nn- 
less  beauty  of  an  early  childhood.  Away  in  the 
gieen  pastures,  upon  the  swelling  knoll,  did  the  art* 


ist  spy  thee,  and  in  a  felicitous  moment  transferred 
thee  and  thy  constant  attendant  to  his  canvass  with 
all  fidelity  and  truth.  And  there  ar^  ye,  true  to 
the  very  life — ^thou  with  thy  chubby  aims,  oiie  play- 
ing with  the  silken  ear  of  thy  noble  dog,  the  other 
encircling  his  willing  neck,  sitting  at  thine  ease  on 
nature's  velvet  carpet,  a  very  queen  in  thy  little 
kingdom. 

And  thy  companion — ^what  of  him  7  What  but 
that  every  sense  is  awake  for  thy  protection.  Veri- 
ly, Nestor  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  seems  as  happy  as 
thyself,  save  that  his  intelligent  features  bear  the 
impress  of  thought  and  of  conscious  responsibility. 
Well  aware  is  he  of  the  precious  charge  .Confided 
to  him,  and  fiuthful  will  he  be  to  his  trust.  Nor 
man  nor  beast  may  safely  approach  thee,  if  on  mis- 
chief bent,  and  thou  mayest  well  learn  firom  him 
the  piUue  of  a  friend. 


SCENE    AMONG    THE    THOUSAND   ISLES. 

[See  the  Engraving,] 


Evert  one  knows  that  the  Thousand  Isles  are 
situated  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  little  below  Lake 
Ontario ;  part  of  them  being  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  and  others  within  the  Cana- 
dian limits.  Our  engraving  gives  an  admirable  re- 
presentation of  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque scenes  in  this  interesting  group  of  island 
beauties — for  beautiful  they  are,  sleeping  in  the 
quiet  waters  of  that  noble  river,  crowned  with 


towering  cedars  and  hemlocks,  bending  gracefully 
over  the  flowing  waters.  Scene  of  beauty  and  busy 
life  and  joyous  tranquility  !  we  could  linger  long 
amid  your  lovely  scenery,  passing  from  group  to 
group  in  the  multitudinous  constellation;  propelling 
with  our  own  hand  the  light  canoe  oyer  the  path- 
less waters,  but  less  poetic  engagements  press  upon 
us,  and  reluctantly  we  say^ 

<•  liles  of  beaoty— ftir«  ye  wqll." 


NOTICE     TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


Wb  announce  the  acceptance  of  the  following  arti- 
cles:— ^The  Morning  Dream — The  Phrygian  Slave 
— ^The  Duenna,  a  Legend  of  Spainh— To  the  Even- 
ing Star — ^A  Fragment-^Katrina's  Punishment^ 
Sinecures;  Parson  Thatcher's  Day  —  Smiles 
— ^Blighted  Hope  —  Springtime  on  the  Wes- 
tern   Prairies  — To    Sybil  — The    Warrior- 


To  the  Humming   Bird— The    Widow«0    Child. 

Several  articles  have  been  received,  which   the 

editors  have  not  been  able  to  examine.    AU  shall 

receive  an  answer  in  our  next  number. 

The   editors   would   be    pleased  if  **  £Uen*^ 

would  be  so  kind  as  to  favor  them  with  her  ad- 

dersB. 
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SOMETIMES    REMEMBER    ME. 


POETRY  BY  HIBS  EUZA  BITCHOS. 


MUSIC  BY  MI88  ANN  8L0MAN. 


TeBip«  Allegr«  a  €^wmmMmmm, 


I       uk    Bot      tir   -  «r        i>r       tliy  thoagkii, 
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Lot  of  Mine  hap  -  pi-tr  one But    tomo- timet    be       with    fte!  -  fug  fraught,' 0*tr 
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TBftIS  Sd. 

Whythoold  I  feel  a'loft  detirt 

To  Ht*  within  thy  heart ; 
Or  why  thli  iownrd  flotterinf  flit, 

Wh«i  thai  eompelled  to  part. 
Oft  ihall  I  think  of  hnppioit  honra 

Spent  in  delight  with  thee ; 
Wilt  thou,  obeying  memory*!  poweri« 

SomeUmei  remember  me. 


BOOKS    OF    THE    MONTH. 


Paftixo-MiiufoncmT,  os  tu  Art  or  Hbmow,  By 
rrmnek  Fmt«1  Goonod.  JVlw  r(nk:   WiltftDdPot- 

BWB. 

The  volon*  oontalni  the  Mriat  of  loeturet  dsUTortd  bj 
Mr.  O.  in  Now  Tork  and  Philadelphia  at  the  bef  inning  of 
1841.  Wo  hoard  Cho  nqjor  part  of  them,  and  haft  loof  do- 
■irod  tho  opportunity  of  rooowinf  our  acqaaintanoo—wo 
had  almoft,  ftom  very  habit,  written  refrnking  cwr  wumo^ 
fffr—with  them  in  thi«  collected  form.  Thoy  lack  now  tho 
folioitoae  oioaoece  ezpoeitione  of  tho  (iflod  inventor  of  tho 
art ;  hot  hi  lion  thereof  we  haTO  aa  aeenrato  llkoneae  of  Mr. 
Ooucaod  and  good  paper  and  type,  inch  ae  It  ia  a  pleaeoro 
to  look  Qpon. 

Tot  these  are  Moondaiy  oonildoratioas  oonpared  whh 
the  ■objeet  treated  of*  For  if  thla  mnemonic  lyitom  be 
worth  anythingt  if  thia  wonderlU  art  oaa  be  aeqoirad,  then 
if  a  new  field  of  oi^ymoDt  opened  to  ue.  And  that  it  oaa 
bo  attained  to,  not  the  author  only  bat  teores  of  thoaa  who 
Uilooed  to  hie  leotoiee  can  teetiiy.  Bnt  Hko  ovirylhiAf 
worth  knowing  it  will  eoet  eome  appHoation  in  the  maatery 
of  the  flret  principlee,  attention  to  the  gradual  develop- 
nent  of  tho  lyitem  and  tlie  fhiqueot  oae  of  the  art  when 
onee  undentood.  Aa  In  the  limpleet  art,  tiio  pupil  mutt 
flnt  ereep,  then  walk,  then  ran.  The  ilrat  itap  in  the  ayt- 
ton  ie  simple,  ae  iti  eubeoquent  devolopmonu  are  wonder- 
All.  The  author  lete  out  with  tho  poeition  that  there  are 
but  too  artienlatioH  in  all  langnagea  which  are  ropreaentod 
by  the  ten  Arahie  flgurae,  and  from  thia  starting  pomt 
he  proceeds  with  the  doTelopmont  of  his  system,  with 
such  remarkable  porqiieulty  that  nay  person  of  ordinary  in- 
leBifeneo  may  readily  comprehend  the  whole.  We  have 
not  space  to  embody  the  systom  In  this  aotioo,  nor  would  it 
bo  fair  to  the  author,  who  has  published  tho  work  at  t  very 
low  price.  For  the  system  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  vol- 
ume, assuring  him  however  that  it  will  well  repay  a  oareAil 


Of  the  inddental  merits  of  the  volnmo  wo  will  say  a  few 
words.  Tha  opening  lecture  is  peculiarly  interesting.  It 
prssonts  a  history  of  the  mosteorioas  and  remarkable  fhets 
conooming  the  faculty  of  memory,  interspersed  with  peison- 
al  anecdotes,  incidents  and  strokes  of  lively  fluicy ;  sod  in 
the  lectures  which  refer  to  the  application  of  the  art  to  tho 
various  scioncos,  tho  author  displays  a  diversity  of  informa- 
tion that  oompletsly  floods  the  mind  with  light.  His  mind 
is  manifiMtly  stofed  with  a  wondorAil  amount  of  informa- 
tion and  he  ssts  teth  ftats  and  principles  hi  sdenco  and 
philoaophy  with  such  sparklfaig  vivacity  of  stylo  as  to  give 
a  poeitivo  enchantment  to  whatever  he  touches.  We  re- 
commend  evoiy  one  who  would  acquire  whatever  Is  usofbl 
and  pleasant  in  human  knowledge,  to  purchase  Mr.  Gou- 
raud*s  volume. 

PnLosoniT  or  MasHBixaif  axo  PHamotoaT.  By  J. 

Stanley  Oiimee.    Jitno  Ttrk:    Sazton  and  Miles. 

Having  no  Ihith  in  phrenology  as  a  science,  and  only  **  i 
ing  mso  as  treea  walkbg'*  in  the  matter  of  i 
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felt  Inclined  to  objeet  to  the  "philosophy**  of  either— bat 
seoond  tbooghts  suggested  that  at  any  rate  the  author  was 
entitled  to  a  healing.  And  having  listened  to  the  premiMB, 
and  the  aifumeat,  the  conclusion  wo  oome  to  Is  thh  that  not- 
withstanding much  ingmuity  and  leeeareh,  and  not  a  littlo 
originality  and  boldness  of  thought,  the  whole  snpentruo- 
ture  which  Mr.  Grimes  has  raised  resti  upon  a  falio  an4 
Inseeuta  foundation ;  that  of  attempting,  perhaps  anwittin|f 
ly,  to  malorialise  thooght  and  to  expound  mind  from  mato- 
rial  conformations.  That  mlad  ocoasionafly  stamps  ho 
broader  features  upon  mattsr  we  can  readDy  boUevo.  Wo 
are  aeeostomed  on  this  hypothssis  to  speak  of  intoUoetnol 
features,  idiotic  expression  of  countenance,  fte.  dfco.  Bat 
even  this  general  rule  has  so  aany  ozeeptions  that  it  is  far 
ftom  being  a  eortaln  guide.  A  high,  expanded  foodiead  is 
very  often  found  in  the  ahoenco  of  tho  qualities  it  woold 
seem  to  indicate,  and  etss  oerto.  We  regard  phrsaology  as 
an  abuse  of  this  general  law.  Tho  broad  laet  amy  bo  admit- 
ted, hut  tho  reet,  however  taigealous,  is  fanaginary.  Tho  broad 
continent  is  a  reality,  bnt  the  eities  and  strsota  and  churchos 
and  watsr  privileges  which  the  spooulator  has  mapped  oat 
exist  only  la  Us  frultftil  fancy.  Then  if  a  lolonce  at  all  ft  is 
one  of  computation,  and  its  value  depends  oa  the  aceutaoy 
of  the  calculating  process.  But  whore  ars  tho  data  T  Who 
can  define  the  exact  limits  and  proportions  of  each  oig an« 
so  that  counteracting  influeneeo^*'  bumpe  *'  that  indicato 
soatimeata  and  propensities  that  are  at  war  with  each  other 
—may  be  aocnralely  adjusted,  that  the  product  may  bo 
the  true  solution  of  the  problem  1  Again,  did  our  limits  per- 
mit, it  might  bo  ehowa  that  phrenology  metssarilf  teode 
to  materialism  and  fktalism  and  irresponsibility,  to  which 
we  oaa  never  assent.  However  Mr.  Grimes  has  ISBaxleesly 
and  skilfblly  proeeeated  hb  theory,  and  by  consulting  tho 
volume  the  reader  may  '*  hear  both  sides.** 
iMAOxaATioa  AHD  Fakct,  By  Leigh  HanL 
DiiiaT  or  Last  Willovobbt. 

Moe.  4  aad  5  of  Wiley  and  Pataam**  **  Library  of  (%oico 
Koadiag.*'  We  have  not  recdved  tho  former  uumbors; 
but  so  for  as  the  present  nambers  are  concerned  wo  cor- 
dially oadoise  the  empliatic*motto  adopted  by  the  publhh- 
ers— "  B90k9  which  are  hooka."  We  grset  with  pleasure 
this  introduction  of  a  purer  literature  into  our  serial  pohK- 
eations.  It  was  needed,  for  thero  was  danger  in  the  excosa 
of  tho  utterly  ephemeial  produetions  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can press  has  now  for  some  time  inundated  us.  In  the  first 
of  these  volumes  we  have,  from  the  pen  of  Leigh  Hunt,  a 
masterly  but  sweody  expressed  essay  on  the  nature  of  true 
poetry  and  a  poet's  loving  comments  on  the  finest  passages 
of  his  fkvorite  authors,  beginning  with  Speneer  and  ending 
with  Keats.  The  whole  work  is  written  in  a  most  delight- 
ful ipirit.  The  "  Diaiy  of  Lady  Willoughby  **  is  a  snigular 
book,  written  and  prbted  too  in  the  antiquated  style  of  tho 
seveateenth  ceotnry,  under  which  guise  it  exalts  the  porsst 
doaaestio  affootions  and  teaches  the  noblest  sentiments.  Tho 
garb  of  other  days  is  admirably  and  ingeaioualy  preeerved 
thiooghout. 
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Trs  AmmioAM  Poiii.Tnnft*s  Compaiooh.   By  C.  N. 

BfliMnL    New  York  :  Bazton  aad  Milw. 

A  ToliniM  that  eombiMt,  In  an  eminent  degne,  plenMOt 
leedinf  end  umAiI  infoimetion.  Eveiy  bteneh  of  netofnl 
kMory  ii  intofwUnf  to  ea  intelligent  and  contenplatlye 
mind,  and  no  bimneli  more  lo  tban  that  of  oar  domertie  an- 
imals. Tiioiif k  onr  ponnite  take  anotber  diieetloo  l^om  tbat 
of  iiafinf  poaJtr/i  yet  we  kave  lead  tkit  Tolome  witk  aa 
keen  a  refiak  ai  perbapt  any  one  vernd  in  all  tbe  nyaterles 
of  **  bneding ,  rearing « lkttenfai|f  and  gteeial  management 
of  domeitie  ponhry/'  for  we  haTe  a  taate  tbat  way,  tboogh 
we  indolge  it  not  to  any  great  extent.  To  tboee  wbo  are 
more  favoTcd  we  reeommend,  were  it  only  aa  a  matter  of 
economy,  Mr.  Bement*f  volnme  ai  an  exeelleot  treatise  on 
tbe  tobjeet.  Tbey  will  find  Clueen  Victoria*!  poaltry-booae 
ransacked  for  tbeir  profit— and  tbe  sovereign  lady  goes 
largely  into  tbe  bosiness— wbile  tbe  respected  publisbers 
bave  done  all  in  tbeir  power,  by  means  of  superior  and  na- 
meroos  wood-cuts,  to  elucidate  tbe  subject. 

HomxB  ox  TBS  PsALxa.    ^flno  York :  Robert  Carter. 

An  ootaTo  edition  of  an  ezoellent  work,  executed  with 
great  typograpbical  neatness.  Homo  on  tbe  Ptalms  is  a 
book  tbat  may  not  only  be  read  with  profit  by  the  pions,  but 
with  intellectoal  pleeaore  and  benefit  by  OTOiy  person  of 
correct  tatCe.  Tbe  style  is  elcTated,  oenrovs  and  pure,  and 
may  safely  be  adopted  as  a  model.  As  a  mannal  of  &mily 
devotion  it  Is  soperior  to  many  of  tbe  more  modem  works 
profeming  that  character,  and  certainly  wbile  such  an  edi- 
tion can  be  procnred  for  a  dollar  and  a  half,  no  student  or 
divine  shoold  be  without  it. 

AurveicK  Castlb  ;  with  other  Poems.    By  Fttn-Oteene 

Balleck.    JVfw  York  :  Harper  Brothers. 

Halleck's  poems  are  unlTersally  popular,  and  necessarily 
so  because  tbey  are  tbe  true  breatbinp  of  inspiration— tbe 
welling  up  of  tbe  pure  fountain  of  a  poetic  spirit.  The  only 
regret  is  tbat  tbe  fountain  does  not  send  forth  more  copious 
streams.  Little  danger  is  there  of  the  limpid  am^parkliqg 
waters  being  exhausted.  Mr.  Uaileck  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
his  country,  which  is  justly  proud  of  bim,  to  write  more.  His 
eharacteristies  are  brilliancy  of  imagination,  a  great  com- 
pass of  rhythm,  boldness  of  Imagery,  originality  and  most 
exquisite  grace.  ^  any  090  dissent,  our  appeal  is  to  the 
beautiful  Tolume  before  ns. 

CopLAH]»*a  DicnoxAKT  or  Mbsicikb,  now  inning  in 

monthly  parts  by  tbe  Uarfbrs,  needs  no  recommendation, 

even  were  we  competent  to  deci4e  the  point,  to  the  profession. 

Bnt  we  have  been  surprised  at  tbe  amoont  of  popnlax  infor- 

matfc»  scattered  through  its  pages.    Nnmberleei  passages 

occur  tbat  ought  to  be  read  by  oTCiy  adult.    Tbe  following 

insUnce  of  gradual  depression  of  the  vital  power  from  a 

eanse  tbat  tbe  unprofessional  would  little  suspect,  is  a  case 

illustrative  of  our  remark. 

**  I  was.  a  fow  years  since,  consulted  about  a  pale,  sickly 
and  thin  boy  about  five  or  six  years  of  age.  He  appeared 
to  have  no  specific  ailment ;  but  there  was  a  slow  and  re- 
markable decline  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  of  tbe  energy  of 
all  tbe  fonetions— what  bis  mother  very  aptly  termed  a 
fradnal  blight.  After  inquiry  inro  the  hbtory  of  tbe  ease, 
it  came  out  tbat  be  had  been  a  very  robust  and  pletborie 
child  up  to  bis  third  year,  when  bis  grandmother,  a  very 
•ged  pemon,  took  him  to  sleep  with  her ;  that  be  soon  after* 
wards  lost  bis  ^ood  looks ;  and  tbat  he  liad  continued  to  de- 
cline progressively  ever  since,  notwithstanding  medical 
tieatmeot  I  directed  him  to  sleep  apart  from  his  aged  pa- 
rent ;  and  presoribed  gentle  tonics,  change  of  air,  dtc  The 
reeovery  was  rapid.** 


Tbb  Pook  M4b*b  MoBimitt  Poftnoir.   By  Bbbeit  Hawker, 

D.D.  JVte  Fork :  Robert  Cttrler. 

A  Tolume  in  which  true  riehes  are  spread  before  the  sbi> 
eere  Chrirtian  la  tbe  form  of  pione  medltatioM  on  a  por- 
tion  of  Seriptoie  for  each  BHiralng  in  the  year.  Seldom 
have  we  taken  up  a  book  in  which  the  spirit  of  well-infoim- 
ed  devotion  was  more  blended  with  salotary  oonnsels  and 
intelligent  nflectlons. 

Tbb  Lipb  aro  Powbr  op  tbub  GoDLimss.    By  Alexan- 
der McLeod.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 
Tbe  work  is  well  known  and  has  been  justly  appreciated. 

Tbe  present  is  tbe  fourth  edition  and  tbe  more  it  is  known 

in  tbe  religious  community  tbe  graater  wQI  be  the  demand 

for  IL 

Tbb  Histobt  ow  tob  CoffsviuiTB  amd  Ehpibb  nmBk* 
Navolbom.  ByM.  A.Tblen.   PiUleds^Ua:  Carey  and 
Hart. 

We  have  received  parts  1.  and  It.  of  this  valuable  work, 
which  is  published  at  a  price  that  nothing  less  than  a  very 
large  sale  can  render  profitable.  The  epoch  In  the  history 
of  FVance,  on  which  it  treats,  and  the  known  sentiments  of 
its  distinguished  author,  wilt  Malm  for  it  a  prominent 
place  among  blitorlcal  works ;  and  this  edition  b  enriched 
with  notes  by  Henry  W.  Herbert,  Esq.  We  shaR  invert  !• 
tbe  work  again  as  it  advances  In  publication. 

Mbw  Oblbabb  as  I  romo  it.    By  H.  Didimos.    JVew 

York:  Harper  Brothers. 

A  racy,  piquant,  free  and  easy  style  of  writing  has  the  au- 
thor of  this  volume,  and  be  will  find  an  abundance  of  read- 
era.  His  sketches  of  tbe  Crescent  City  are  vivid  and  start- 
ling, and  as  be  dashes  on  in  neck-or-nothing  style  through 
his  sparkling  pages,  the  reader  is  apt  to  catch  the  same  spirit 
of  rollicking  raeklessness ;  and  qaite  as  apt,  when  the  race 
is  ended,  to  think  that  a  little  mora  sobriety  would  improve 
his  new  acquaintance.  In  other  words,  with  ample  materiala 
for  popular  authorship,  Didimus  will  have  to  improve  his 
style  If  he  would  acqnire  permanent  and  healthy  popularity. 

Dr.  Olin*s  Travbls  in  tbb  Rast.    JWto  Tork :  Harper 

Brotben. 

Wo  believe  these  volumes  have  never  been  introduced  to 
the  readen  of  the  Columbian,  It  is  too  late  now  to  express 
our  opinion  upon  tbeir  merits — tbe  public  has  already  done 
that  by  calling  for  repeated  editions.  We  have  recently 
bad  to  consult  thom  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  and  under 
a  deepened  impression  of  tbeir  value,  as  a  well  digested 
dissertation  on  all  points  of  interest  connected  with  the 
Holy  Land,  and  [as  most  delightful  books  of  travel,  recom- 
mend them  to  all  wbo  do  not  yet  possess  them. 

MsMotB  or  MBLMABTLmiDiB  DoBOAB.  Abw  York:  Ro- 
bert Carter. 

A  most  pleasant  memorial  of  one  in  whom  were  united 
snperior  mental  attainments,  great  sweetness  and  sauvity 
of  mannera  and  bigb-principled  piety ;  the  rich  odor  of 
whoee  virtnee  perfumed  her  path  on  earth,  and  yet  sheds 
its  iragranoe  throngb  this  volume  of  a  mother's  recollec- 
tions. Tbe  memoir  is  one  of  the  gems  of  religioas  biogra- 
phy. 

Dob  Fbtola  abd  bib  Tbb  Dauobtbbs.    Mw  York  1  0az- 
ton  and  Miles. 
One  of  Agnes  Striekland's  historieal  romanoes,  the  inel- 
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dMtt  of  whieh  tre  fooad  anoBf  Um  atnm  cfBpuMk  and 
If  ooTith  chivalry.  The  matarial  of  the  plot  i»  diawn  fron 
tlM  tributa  of  oaa  bvodrod  boavtifal  maidaai  paid  bj  tba 
kiagdom  of  Loon*  to  thair  Moorish  oooqaaron.  Tht  vol- 
imia  is  ona  of  a  Nriw  raaiarkaUa  for  ilt  tjpographiaal  aaat* 


NaRKATITB  of  THB  UkiTBD  0TATBI  EZPLOBIIIO  EXPI- 

pmoK.   By  CbarlM  V7llk««,  U.  8.  N.  Commaadar  of  tha 

axpedition.    PAiiadt/^A*a,  Loa  aod  Blaaebaid. 

Oar  roadoTf  will  ba  flad  to  laarn  that  tbii  tn\y  national 
work  if  now  in  ooana  of  pnblioation  at  a  r»doo«d  priea,  lo 
ai  to  eomtltata  a  popular  aditioo  that  may  come  within  tha 
laach  of  all.  Tha  volome  bslbia  oi  h  the  fii«t  of  that  tdi- 
tioo :  it  ia  told  at  two  dollan,  and  tbeia  will  ba  fiva  volnoM* 
It  is  priotsd  ftom  the  laraa  typo  as  tha  noia  azpoosiva  odi- 
tloB,  and  aaatalni  all  tba  wood-aoti  and  two  maps.  The  la- 
dnetioii  in  prioa  is  sflbelsd  by  sabstituting  a  eemmonar  papar^ 
bat  ftf  flan  amoaa  qnalHy,  and  tba  oBJssioa of  tba  mora 
aspsosiva  angravings  and  naps. 

Tbaia  aia  two  raasons  why  this  work  shoaU  ba  possssisd 
by  avary  Amarican  aitisan.  Tbs  axpaditionf  of  tha  opora- 
tioos  of  whioh  R  is  a  narialiva,  was  tha  first  that  avar  Isft 
oar  shorss  fitted  oot  by  national  mnnifloMica,  and  will  ba 
an  impsfishabla  OMnnmont  of  Amarioan  antMpriso,  intsUi- 
gaoca  and  liberality.  But  apart  from  that,  the  work  teems 
with  interest,  and  abannds  with  vslnablo  information.  Com- 
mander Wilkes,  and  bis  hardy  and  adventurous  officers  and 
crews,  appear  to  have  been  devoted  to  their  object,  and  have 
ransacked  every  spot  they  visited  for  whatever  was|  worth 
knowing  of  the  habits  and  characters  of  the  people,  aod  that 
aonid  enlarge  the  sphere  of  knowledge  in  any  of  its  nnmei^ 
ous  branches.  Of  tbeie  things,  however,  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  on  the  appearance  of  tha  second  volume,  as  the  pre- 
sent did  not  reach  us  in  time  to  do  Justice  to  tha  work.  We 
could  not  forbear  this  brief  introduction  of  the  popular  odi- 
tion.    It  is  on  sale  by  Francis  Ib  Co. 

Tn  WomKl  of  CHAaLorrs  Eusabbtb.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Mrs.  8.  B.  Btowe.  Aim  J»rk :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Dodd  has  dona  the  lady  author  ample  justice  by  the 
handsome  style  in  whioh  he  has  published  these  two  vol- 
umes. They  are  printed  on  good  paper,  in  a  bold  legible 
type,  and  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  the  lady.  Of  the 
merits  of  Charlotte  Elisabeth  as  a  wrriter  doubtless  there  are 
conflicting  sentiments ;  of  her  sincere  desire  to  do  good  there 
ctn  be  only  one  opinion,  and,  making  allowances  for  a  cer- 
tain ultraism,  both  of  sentiment  and  expression,  the  effect 
upon  the  reader  is  likely  to  be  beneficial.  Mn.  Stowe  has, 
in  our  opinion,  formed  a  Just  estimate  of  the  author's  eha- 
raeter.  She  observes  that  if  Charlotte  Elisabeth's  conscien- 
tious seraplee  had  allowed  her  to  appear  in  tha  list  of  raeia 
eecular  literature,  she  might  have  commanded  no  incon- 
alderable  poeition  in  the  world  of  letlerk  The  steadinen 
with  which  she  resisted  the  solicitations  to  such  a  course 
entitles  her  to  reepect,  and  ought  to  atone  for  any  defects  or 
peculiarities  which  perhaps  would  have  escifeed  no  observa- 
tion in  an  author  of  tha  other  ear.  These  volunes  contain 
bar  choioeet  pfodaations,and  waaommend  them  to  a  plaoe 
in  every  fomily  library.  Toung  people  will  seek  variety  in 
leading,  and  there  iethis  abaim  about  this  lady*s  writings, 
that  they  onswarvingly  Inoalcate  pure  morally  and  practi- 
cal piety. 


A  pLAiB  BraTBx  or  ^LOomnoR.   By  J.  O.  Vaodaahoff'. 
.    JV«w  York  :  O.  Bbepard.  * 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  attention  to  the  gnees  of 
eloeatlonin  this  oountry;  an  Improvement  in  that  laqwot 
is  needed  by  tha  great  majority  of  pubiie  epeaken.  Mr. 
Vandenhoff*s  book  will  prove  a  valaableguide  in  the  aeqaisi- 
tioa  of  the  art  of  speaking  and  reading  with  graoa  and 
force.  The  author  evidently  andarstands  his  sul^ject,  and 
his  method  of  Imparting  that  knowledge  to  others  is  at  once 
agrseable  and  succemful.  In  studying  elocution  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  oral  instruction  is  the  most  desirable;  but 
we  think  none  can  study  Mr.  V.*s  **  plain  system  **  without 
being  able  to  detect  anil  avoid  many  errors,  and  vastly  im- 
prove  himself  in  tho  art. 

Nbtbe  too  latb.    By  Charles  Burdett. 

A  pretty  volume,  by  a  gentleman  already  fovorably  known 
to  the  reading  public  as  the  author  of  severs]  little  volomee 
of  fiction,  remaikable  for  the  natnralnees  of  their  (ncfdants 
and  character,  and  the  purity  of  the  morality  they  inculcate. 
In  the  preeent  volume  the  author  has  shown  great  fertility 
of  invention,  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  finer  shades  of  char- 
acter and  a  peculiar  aptitude  in  conveying  most  pointed  in- 
■tructlon,  aod  oftentimes  salutary  reproof^  while  he  eeeoaa 
only  to  be  relating  an  event,  or  conveying  to  his  readers  a 
right  eettmate  of  some  one  of  the  characters  of  his  story. 
8ome  of  the  incidents  of  the  present  volume  have  aa  air  of 
reality  about  them  that  awakens  the  suspicion  that  they  are 
not  altogether  imaginery,  while  the  narrative  toward  the 
dose  of  the  volume  exhibits  a  vivid  picture  of  scenes  of  sor- 
row and  suffering  and  patient  enduxanee,  that  we  know  find 
their  parallel  ia  thh  thronged  city. 

M0RSB*8  SCBOOL  GlOGBAPHT,  ILLrSTBATCO  WITH  Cb- 

BAOBAPBic  Maps,  published  by  the  Harpers,  b  admirably 
adapted  for  early  instruction  in  gecf  rapby.  The  map  of 
each  country  end  the  letter  press  explanatory  are  on  the 
same  page.  The  mape  are  well  executed.  The  same  pub- 
lishers have  more  recently  issued,  In  a  neat  little  volume, 
IsABBL,  OB  Tbiali  OP  TBB  Bbabt,  su  admirable  book  for 
the  young,  wherein  the  duty  and  advantages  of  filial  obe- 
dience and  patience  are  well  set  forth. — ^Trb  Gamblbb*s 
WiPB,  a  thrilling  and  instructive  novel,  by  the  author  of 
(*llie  Old  Dower  House**— Thb  Ancibmt  Rboimb  and 
Tbb  Man  at  Abmb,  two  of  O.  P.  R.  James's  popular  talee. 
— VoTAOsa  EouHD  tbb  Wobld— Tbb  Ikprovisatobb, 
translated  from  tho  Danish  of  Anderson  by  Mary  Howitt, 
with  a  biography  of  the  author  by  the  eama  pen ;  and  the 
first  volume  and  foDowiog  numbers  of  Thb  Wabdbbibo 
Jbw,  by  M.  Eugene  Sue. 

JuDJiA  Capta  and  Tbb  Dbsbbtbb,  by  the  same  author, 
are  also  published,  in  neat  duodecimo  volamee,  by  Mr.  Dodd. 
Fbw  productions  of  tha  present  day  contain  more  interesting 
and  instructive  matter  than  the  former  of  these  volumes 
and  in  the  latter  are  many  lessons  that  all  should  learns  and 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Baztor  ard  Milbs  have  published  two  seriee  of  Abbott*a 
Drawing  Caids— Cottage  and  Outline  series— in  neat  casee 
For  learners  they  are  much  preferable  to  drawing  hooka, 
and  the  printed  instructions  which  accompany  them  are  In- 
valuable, because  of  their  judicious  and  intelligent  coon- 
seis.  We  know  some  young  ladies  whose  **  young  ideas  ** 
have  readily  comprehended  them. 
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KATRINA'S     PUNISHMENT 


A  LEGEND    OF    GREENWOOD. 


BT     XK8.    B.     B.     8TBBLB. 


STLTAN  WATBR. 
Pjumfullt,  with  wandering  steps  and  dow,  a 
weary  and  a  wounded  soldier  toiled  ap  the  ascent 
of  Greenwood  hill,  upon  that  side  which  looks  out 
over  the  winding  stream  of  Gowanns,  to  the  town 
■of  Brooklyn  beyond.  He  heeded  not  the  beauties 
of  the  woodland  path ;  nor,  when  he  had  cast  him- 
self  down  upon  the  summit,  did  he  glance  at  that 
splendid  view  where  lies  the  broad  bay  of  New 
York,  with  its  green  islands,  its  towering  city  and 
western  hills,  behind  which  the  sun  was  just  sink- 
ing, leaving  the  sky  a  glorious  tissue  of  flame  color 
and  purple,  and  tinting  the  water  with  rose.  He 
seemed  to  examine  the  country  as  if  to  ascertain 
his  situation  and  then,  as  if  fearing  discoveiy, 
once  more  plunged  among  the  trees.  Greenwood 
was  then,  in  the  year  1776,  bat  a  dense  forest  and 
tangled  thicket ;  not  as  pt  present  kid  out  in  groves' 
and  copses  and  green  dells,  crossed  by  carriage 
roads  an^  smooUi  footpaths.  The  course  of  the 
sokUer  was  impeded  by  briais  and  thorns,  which 
Vol,  IV.— No.  lA 


however  he  severed  with  his  sword,  and  continued 
to  descend  until  the  glimmer  of  water  through  the 
trees  attracted  his  attention  and  he  hastened  to- 
ward it  to  assuage  his  thirst.  This  lake  is  now 
called  Sylvin  Water ;  its  sides  are  neatly  trimmed, 
the  foliage  of  the  birch,  elm  and  beech  bend  ad- 
miringly over  it,  as  if  in  love  with  the  fair  image 
of  themselves  there  presented;  while  shining 
among  them  may  be  seen  the  scarlet  berry  of  the 
ash,  the  snowy  dog  flower,  and  blossoms  of  varied 
hues.  DariL  and  tangled  boughs  at  that  time  hung 
gloomily  over  the  lake,  shutting  from  its  dark  wa- 
ters all  but  here  and  there  a  straggling  ray  of  the 
sun.  One  of  these  bright  beams  fell  upon  a  sight 
whigh  caused  the  wanderer  to  start  in  horror. 
Greenwood  even  in  that  day  seemed  destined  to  be 
the  haunt  of  sorrow  and  death,  for  there  beside  the 
lake  lay  a  group  of  soldiers  in  glittering  attire,  who 
had  evidently  crawled  there  to  allay  the  fever  of 
thirst  caused  by  their  wounds,  and  who  had  died  in 
consequsnoe  of  this  exertion.    The  elegant  man- 
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■oleuniB  and  scnlptnred  tombi  which  now  are  aeen 
among  the  ahades  of  Greenwood  aroee  not  then  to 
receive  their  remains,  but  there  they  must  lie  until 
the  fallen  forest  leaves  concealed  them,  or  some 
compassionate  hand  entombed  them  beside  the  lake. 
The  soldier  seated  himself  upon  a  fallen  tree  and 
gazed  moamfally  upon  his  departed  comrades,  the 
last  of  that  gallant  band  of  Marylanders  which 
had  accompanied  the  army  of  Washington  to 
Long  Island. 

*'And  this  is  glory!"  said  the  soldier  with  a 
sigh,  "  O  war,  how  delusive  the  hopes,  how  &llen 
the  coronals,  the  wreaths  of  glory  you  promiKd  us ! 
To  fiill  upon  a  field  of  battle,  to  *  die  with  harness 
on  our  backs,'  how  our  hearts  stirred  within  us, 
when  with  warlike  pomp  around  us  we  heard 
these  words !  Ah !  how  different  is  that  picture 
now !  What  bitter  groans  have  been  mixed  with 
the  music  of  these  graves,  what  anguish  have  they 
not  witnessed,  while  physical  sufiering,  and 
thoughts  of  home  and  wife  and  mother  flitted  over 
the  souls  of  these  hapless  men — Gloved  ones  so  long- 
ed for  in  their  dying  agony.  War  shall  be  my 
trade  no  longer.  What  care  I  if  George  of  Eng- 
land or  Washington  stand  at  the  helm — ^with 
my  Katrina  I  will  retire  to  some  secluded  cot 
and  till  the  soil,  exchanging  glory  for  love  and 
peace. 

The  soldier  heaved  a  deeper  sigh  as  he  thought 
of  Katrina.  He  remembered  the  handsome  Ger- 
man who  had  been  quartered  at  her  father's  house 
at  Growanns,  since  which  time  his  betrothed  had 
not  be Jn  the  same  to  him.  The  German  however 
must  have  retreated  with  the  army,  and  Katrina 
would  be  all  his  own  again.  A  rustling  among 
the  leaves  attracted  his  notice — why  starts  he  so 
while  a  shuddering  pang  flies  through  him  sharper 
than  that  which  he  had  just  suffered  from  the  sword 
of  the  enemy?  Katrina,  his  own  betrothed,  comes 
with  rapid  foot  along  the  forest  glade,  and  with  a 
loud  lament  throws  herself  upon  one  of  the  glitter- 
ing forms  beside  the  lake ! 

"  Ah,  my  heart  told  me  true,"  she  said.  "  Here, 
on  the  battle  field  should  my  hero  be,  and  not  with 
the  cravens  who  have  retreated.  But  dead — dead 
to  me  forever,  Wilhelm  I  Oh  speak  to  me,  belov- 
ed ;  'tis  Katrina,  thy  loved  one,  calls  thee  from  the 
grave ! " 

Her  passionate  embraces,  and  the  w«ter  which 
she  poured  over  him  from  the  lake  revived  the  sol- 
dier and  he  opened  his  eyes. 

**  Katrina,"  he  murmured  when  fiilly  sensible  of 
his  situation ;  *'  call  for  succor,  bear  me  henci^— I 
shall  not  live  unless  I  have  aid." 

'<  Alas!  what  shall  I  do!"  she  cried,  wringing 
her  hands—"  there  is  no  house  near,  and  you  must 
die  here  before  my  eyes.  Oh,  that  my  arms  were 
stronger! " 

**  Go,  and  seek  some  aid,"  he  said,  fiiintly. 


*'  Thou  wilt  die  ere  I  return— die  alone.  Oh, 
God  succor  him ! " 

Katrina's  betrothed  meanwhile  sat  with  his  face 
covered  with  his  hands,  and  wept  as  if  heart  and 
life  were  gushing  forth  In  tears.  He  aroused  him- 
self .at  her  last  words,  and  said  bitterly : 

"Ay,  I  see  it  all — ^my  fate  is  not  yet  black 
enough.  I  must  aid  my  mortal  foe — ^must  give 
life  to  the  lover  of  Katrina  and  thus  strike  the  blow 
to  my  own  happiness  forever ! " 

He  arose  to  go,  but  sinking  back  again,  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  cannot  go — this  dreadful  sacrifice  is  not 
required*-let  him  die.  Ay,  false  German,  you 
have  robbed  me  of  more  than  life,  and  your  life 
must  be  the  forfeit !  Evil  you  have  given  me  and 
evil  I  will  return." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  an  interior  voice  seemed  to 
whisper  "good  for  evil ! " 

"No,  no,"  he  cried,  "away  with  such  &]ae 
teaching.  It  shall  be  done  to  him  as  he  has  done 
to  me." 

Again  the  voice  said,  "Do  unto  others,  as  ye 
would  they  should  do  unto  you !  " 

Wrath  took  possession  of  the  soldier's  soul — ^he 
was  angry  that  he  could  not  sin  in  peace  and  strag- 
gled as  if  he  would  put  away  the  guardian  spirit 
who  would  shield  him  from  crime.  He  called  upon 
every  thing  black  and  evil  to  take  possession  of  him 
and  they  came  at  his  call ! 

With  a  cold  smile  he  watched  through  the  trees 
and  beheld  the  life  blood  slowly  oozing  from  his 
rival's  heart,  and  listened  with  joy  to  the  despair- 
ing wail  of  Katrina.  This  could  not  last,  his  home 
was  near  the  Pilgrim's  Rock,  and  the  pure  teach- 
ing of  his  pious  mother  came  to  his  heart  and  saved 
him.  The  fierce  war  which  had  raged  between 
his  guardian  angel  and  the  dark  spirits  of  evil  was 
at  an  end — ^the  gloom  poased  from  his  heart  and  his 
brow,  and  he  saw  before  him  merely  a  fellow  crea- 
ture needing  his  aid.  Emerging  from  the  trees  he 
walked  firmly  up  to  the  German  and  lifted  him  in 
his  arms.  When  Katrina  beheld  her  lover,  and 
knew  that  he  had  been  witness  to  this  last  scene,  a 
cold  shiver  ran  through  her,  and  sinking  upon  the 
ground,  she  seemed  to  wish  to  crush  herself  into 
nothingness.  The  soldier  noticed  her  not,  but 
walked  away  with  his  burden,  Katrina  riowly  fol- 
lowing. 


TRJB    BRIDE. 

Upon  the  road  from  Brooklyn  to  Gowanus  stands 
an  old  stone  house,  bearing  its  date,  1665,  iA  iron 
numbers  across  the  gable  end.  This  house  bad 
been  stoutly  defended  by  Lord  Stirling  and  his 
American  troops,  during  the  famous  battle  of  Long 
Island,  in  August,  1776.  He  was  routed  and  his 
men  dispersed.    Some  of  them  in  endeavoring  to 
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crosB  GowEiraa  creek  being  wounded  sank  to  the 
bottom.  When  the  tide  ia  low,  even  to  this  day, 
are  occasionly  found  near  the  bridge  remaina  of 
human  beings,  military  trappings,  and  other  relics 
of  that  sad  hoar.  The  wounded  and  dead  soldiers 
at  Sylvan  Lake  were  some  of  the  same  ill-&ted 
band.  The  rest  of  the  army  accompanied  Wash- 
ington in  his  masterly  retreat  to  New- York  Island. 
About  a  mile  from  that  old  house  stood  another 
Dutch  cottage,  the  home  of  Katrina,  whose  fiither 
was  a  substantial  fanner.  It  was  a  stone  [house 
whose  low  sweeping  roof  sheltered  the  front  stoop, 
upon  whose  seat  might  often  be  seen  the  master  of 
the  mansion,  Myndert  Vonderhoof,  in  a  long  gray 
coat  and  large  metal  buttons,  smoking  his  pipe  in 
contented  quiet.  The  house  now  looked  desolate 
indeed.  The  fences  everywhere  were  broken  down, 
the  flowers  were  trampled  to  the  earth,  while  dead 
men  and  wounded  lay  upon  the  roads  and  pleasant 
fields.  Katrina  led  the  way  to  the  back  of  the 
house  into  the  kitchen,  where  sat  old  Myndert 
smoking  his  pipe,  with  a  red  band  on  his  hat, 
which  entitled  him  to  the  protection  of  the  British 
army.  From  thence  Katrina  entered  a  bed-room, 
where  the  wounded  man  was  laid  upon  a  snowy 
bed,  sheltered  by  gay  chintz  curtains.  Several  of 
the  neighboring  women,  whose  husbands  had  left 
them  for  battle,  here  sought  shelter  with  the  old 
man,  and  they  now  crowded  around  the  bed  offer-' 
ing  their  services. 

"And  you  also  are  wounded,"  said  Katrina, 
laying  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  her  betrothed. 
He  shook  his  head  and  turned  firom  her,  but  stag- 
gered and  fell  fainting  into  a  chair  while  the  blood 
burst  forth  from  his  wound.  Katrina  sprang  to- 
ward him,  but  pushing  her  mournfully  away,  he 
murmured — 
"  Go — go  to  him  and  let  me  die !  ** 
Some  of  the  women  supported  him  into  the  next 
room,  where  he  also  was  placed  in  bed. 

The  family  of  Charles  Gray,  the  lover  of  Ka- 
trina, were  early  settlers  in  Massachusetts^  His 
mother  married  a  farmer  of  Long  Island,  and  came 
to  live  in  bis  pleasant  homestead  not  far  from 
Brooklyn.  From  a  child  he  had  known  and  loved 
Katrina,  who  returning  his  love  they  were  betroth- 
ed when  just  emerged  from  childhood.  Charles 
joined  the  army  of  Washington.  A  young  and 
wealthy  German,  smit  with  the  love  of  liberty, 
come  across  the  ocean  and  enrolled  himself  among 
the  Americans.  Katrina  accidentally  became  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  young 
and  handsome  stranger  all  the  long  cherished  love 
for  Charles  departed,  and  she  became  ardently  at- 
tached to  the  German.  That  a  love  of  so  long  a 
growth,  commencing  with  her  early  years,  was  at 
once  eradicated  from  the  heart  of  Katrina,  was  im- 
possible. The  grace  and  beauty  of  the  distinguished 
young  Captain  and  his  flattery,  excited  her  vanity 


while  her  ambition  was  raised  by  his  tales  of  pomp 
and  rank,  and  the  power  and  station  she  would  en- 
joy were  she  his  bride.  She  stopped  not  to  examine 
her  feelings,  to  compare  her  early  love,  which  was 
part  of  her  being,  with  that  of  yesterday's  growth, 
so  rashly  and  so  cruelly  admitted.  It  was  many 
weeks  before  the  two  young  men  were  well  enough 
to  meet  in  the  parlor.  Seated  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  room  in  high-back  chairs,  brought  by  the  an-^ 
cestor  of  Vanderhoof  from  Holland,  they  shared 
equally  the  cares  of  Katrina.  They  watched  her 
and  each  other  with  jealous  eyes,  each  fearing  the 
other  might  usurp  more  of  her  attention  than  was 
granted  to  him.  Charles  Gray  at  last  gave  up  the 
contest.  The  love  of  Katrina  he  saw  was  given  to 
his  rival,  and  with  many  a  heart  struggle  and  with 
anguish  of  mind  he  took  an  eternal  adieu  of  her 
he  had  loved  so  long  and  so  truly.  Katrina  shed 
many  tears  when  bidding  her  early  friend  farewell. 
All  the  best  feelings  of  her  heart  she  knew  were  his, 
but  vanity  and  selfishness  prevailed,  and  thus  reck- 
lessly did  she  cast  off  ties  of  years'  growth  for  a 
stranger. 

We  hear  of  cold  and  cruel  deeds  of  bad  men  and 
of  despots ;  but  what  was  more  cruel  than  the  con- 
duct of  Katrina  7  It  is  true  she  confined  him  not  in 
a  dungeon,  nor  inflicted  bodily  torture,  but  could 
either  of  these  be  a  worse  deed  than  thus  to  consign 
an  estimable  man  in  prime  of  youth  to  enduring 
misery  and  a  life-long  struggle  1 

In  a  dungeon  there  is  hope — ^but  here  there  was 
none.  The  youth,  thus  suddenly  turned  adrifl  from 
early  home  and  ties,  floats  desolately  along  the 
steram  of  life  fearing  again  to  anchor  lest  he  be 
again  betrayed,  and  looking  upon  either  shore  as 
alike  cold  and  inhospitable.  Some  there  are  who 
attain  a  sheltered  haven,  where  their  wounds  are 
partially  healed  and  a  fitful  peace  may  be  theirs ; 
but  most  of  these  unhappy  voyagers  are  cast  upon 
the  rocks  or  foundered — 

**  Like  •omo  fair  ibip  gone  down  at  foa ; 
While  all  aroond  looki  aiiulingly." 

The  two  young  men  were  prisoners  of  war ;  but 
Charles  Gray  was  soon  exchanged,  while  Wilhelm 
Liesler  went  to  New  York,  accompanied  by  his 
bride  Katrina.  Here,  his  fit  of  liberty  being  over, 
he  was  easily  persuaded  to  join  the  EngUsh  army, 
then  in  possession  of  that  city.  At  all  the  gay  as- 
;.  semblie4i  which  were  then  held  by  the  ofiBcers,  the 
beautiful  bride  was  an  admired  guest,  and  all  the 
worldly  honors  and  luxuries  which  her  feeble  soul 
had  so  longed  for,  she  enjoyed  to  the  utmost.  When 
the  British  army  was  about  to  leave  New  York 
Katrina  was  taken  by  her  husband  to  her  father's 
house,  where,  out  of  the  bustle  and  confusion,  she 
might  await  the  hour  of  embarcation.  This  hum- 
ble cottage  was  a  poor  exchange  for  the  elegant 
residence  so  lately  her  own ;  but  she  was  to  remain 
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b«re  only  a  short  time,  and  then  her  beantifbl  car- 
riage would  arrive,  and  with  her  huaband  ahe  ahoold 
atep  on  board  that  gallant  ship  now  riding  in  the 
bay  before  her,  and,  after  a  pleaaant  voyage,  the 
wondera  of  Europe  would  greet  her  eyes.  Alas !  for 
thy  hopea,  Katrina !  To  beguile  her  restlesa  spirit, 
Katrina  spent  hours  of  the  day  wandering  among 
the  trees,  or  sitting  upon  some  eminence,  where  she 
might  see  the  city  where  her  beloved  dwelt  and  those 
noble  barques  which  were  so  soon  to  receive  her. 
One  morning  she  wandered  far  and  wide,  and  glad 
was  she  at  last  to  reach  the  elevation  where  in  her 
homeward  journey  she  might  look  abroad.  There 
was  the  city,  there  the  bay  and  islands  lustrous 
in  the  sun-tight,  but  where  were  the  ships? — Gone  7 
Sunk?  For  one  moment  Katrina  sank  to  the 
ground,  sufTocated  with  horrible  suspicions  and  de- 
spairing doubt ;  but  the  next  proudly  arose,  and 
shaking  back  the  dark  curls,  exclaimed — *'  No,  no ! 
they  have  gone  down  to  the  Hook  to  ride  more  safe- 
ly. Some  smaller  barque  will  take  us  to  them.  Per 
haps  my  husband  even  now  awaits  me  at  my  iii- 
tber's  to  tell  me  of  this  sudden  movement." 

And  hastening  down  with  rapid  steps  she  enters 
the  house.  No  one  was  there  but  her  sister,  busily 
employed  about  household  affairs,  and  her  father 
calmly  smoking  his  pipe.  At  last,  however,  the 
news  came  that  the  English  fleet  had  depart- 
ed, and  the  Americans  were  in  posseasion  of  New 
York. 

Days — oh,  such  days ! — were  spent  by  Katrina 
quieting  her  throbbing  emotions,  by  telling  herself, 
'*  He  has  concluded  to  remain,  and  is  arranging  all 
for  me ;"  or — *'  he  has  gone  on  some  mission,  and 
his  letter  has  miscarried."  At  last,  one  day  she 
suddenly  set  out  for  New  York  alone.  Here,  by 
inquiries,  she  learned  that  her  faithless  husband  had 
departed  for  Europe  without  her.  Nay,  she  even 
heard  he  was  asked  if  his  wife  were  to  accompany 
him,  when,  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  he  replied : — 
**  Oh,  she  is  only  my  ckere  amie,  and  I  have  sent 
her  back  to  her  father !  *'  Katrina  returned  to  her 
home,  and  after  that  was  never  heard  to  utter  a 
word.  Once,  indeed,  she  exclaimed,  bitterly — 
*'  Charles !  Charles ! "  showing  she  now  could  feel 
what  anguish  she  had  inflicted  on  him.  Seated  in 
a  retired  nook  she  passed  the  days  so  motionless 
and  silent  that  a  stranger  might  have  deemed  her 
a  marble  image,  were  it  not  for  those  dark  flashing 
eyes  that  moved  restlessly  from  side  to  side,  and  the* 
flush  that  came  suddenly  at  times  on  her  pallid 
cheek.  At  length  one  day  she  aroae  and  declared 
her  intention  of  going  to  England.  In  vain  were 
the  entreaties  and  commands  of  her  friends.  As  she 
Btoutly  declared  nothing  could  prevent  her  if  she 
begged  or  worked  her  way,  they  at  last  furnished 
her  with  funds  and  placed  her  in  a  ship  under  the 
care  of  some  passengers,  and  Katrina  set  out  with 
the  determination  of  seeking  her  husband,  who 


she  could  not  persuade  herself  had  ae  utterly  f(»rgot- 
ten  her  aa  to  repulse  her  love. 

TBE  8ISTBRS. 

Before  a  large  and  elegant  mansion  of  Paris  stood 
a  row  of  carriages,  from  which  the  gaily  dressed 
guests  of  the  master  of  the  mansion  were  descend- 
ing. The  lights  which  flashed  from  doors  and  win- 
dows shone  upon  a  crowd  of  spectators,  idly  watch- 
ing the  arrivals.  Among  them  was  a  worn  and 
weary  woman,  supporting  her  trembling  frame 
against  the  steps  of  a  neighboring  house.  It  was 
Katrina.  "  Here,  then,  is  the  abode  of  my  Wil- 
helm,"  she  cried.  *'  This  mansion  is  mine,  and  if 
love  deny  it  me,  law  will  not.  But  no,  he  must 
love  me,  he  shall !  Not  now,  weary  with  wander- 
ing, shall  I  present  myself  before  him,  but  when  re- 
pose and  hope  have  brought  back  my  bloom,  then, 
arrayed  in  attire  becoming  his  wife,  I  will  stand  be- 
fore him."  Accordingly,  a  few  days  after,  an  ele- 
gant carriage  drove  to  the  door,  from  which  stept  a 
richly  dressed  lady,  who,  at  her  request,  was  shown 
into  the  presence  of  Wilhelm  Llesler.  He  was 
alone  writing,  but  at  the  noise  of  the  door  closing 
after  the  retreating  servant,  he  arose.  When  he 
saw  Katrina  he  uttered  not  a  word,  but  stood  gazing 
upon  her  until  tint  after  tint  left  his  cheek  in  deadly 
paleness. 

"  Ay,  Wilhelm,  here  is  Katrina,  your  wife,  your 
love,"  she  said, "  who  has  sought  you  far  and  wide. 
And  glad  am  I  to  see  by  that  pale  cheek  you  have 
not  forgotten  me,  nor  your  treachery  toward  me.** 

"  Hush,  hush,"  he  said  wildly," speak  lower." 

*'  I  have  no  wish  to  expose  you,  Wilhelm,"  she 
said,  in  a  gentle  tone,  "  all  shall  be  forgotten  now, 
if  you  can  be  faithful  still." 

Wilhelm  answered  not,  but  seemed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  the  deepest  embarrassment. 

"  But  you  love  me  not.  Alas  !  Wilhelm,  has  all 
love  left  your  heart  ?  "  she  asked,  while  a  tear  stood 
in  her  beautiful  eye,     ' 

"  Love  you,  Katrina  ?  ay,  I  do  with  my  whole 
heart,  but — " 

*'  Nay,  say  no  more — you  love  me.  Katrina  has 
heard  those  blessed  words,  and  now  all  my  future 
will  be  happiness." 

The  strong  excitement  which  had  so  long  held 
her  up  was  now  at  an  end,  and  Katrina  sank  faint- 
ing on  the  sofa. 

**  Good  heavens,  what  shall  I  do ! "  exclaimed 
Liesler,  wildly.  "  To  ring  I  dare  not.  Oh,  Katri- 
na," he  cried,  throwing  himself  beside  her,  "revive 
my  beloved,  or  we  are  lost ! " 

<'  We  are  lost,  are  we  ?  "  exclaimed  a  loud  harsh 
voice,  and  a  tall,  uncomely  lady  entered  the  room. 
**  Katrina^  bey  ! "  she  added,  '*  and  beloved,  too ! 
why,  dear  me,  here  is  quite  a  scene  out  of  a  play !  *' 

At  this  intrusion  Katrina,  who  had  revived,  arose 
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and  gazed  upon  the  lady  with  dismay ;  while  Wil- 
helm,  putting  his  hands  over  his  face,  rushed  wild- 
ly to  the  window,  as  if  seeking  to  throw  himself 
out. 

**  You  were  ever  a  gallant  man,  Herr  Von  Lies- 
ler,  but  this  is  carrying  the  matter  a  little  too  far. 
Mademoiselle  Katrina,  please  to  quit  the  house !  '* 
"  Wilhelm ! "  she  cried,  "  Speak !  what  means 
this  ?    Send  this  woman  away." 

Wilhelm  still  only  answered  by  a  groan  and  a 
perplexed  look. 

'*  Wilhelm,  I  have  come  here  to  forgive,  and  I 
forgive  you  this  also,"  said  Katrina.  '*  But  come 
away  with  me  now,  and  when  I  return  let  me  find 
this  woman  gone." 

"  Well,  well,  this  exceeds  all ! "  cried  the  enraged 
lady,  ringing  the  bell  violently.  "  Call  the  police. 
Away  with  you,  wretch,  from  my  house  instantly ! " 
What  need  to  describe  farther  this  wretched 
scene.'  Nothing  but  the  words  firmly  spoken  by 
Liesler — "  Katrina,  I  have  wronged  you  ;  this  is 
my  true  wife,  to  whom  I  was  married  ere  I  knew 
you** — could  awaken  the  miserable  woman  firom 
her  dream  of  bliss.  When  she  knew  the  truth  she 
rushed  madly  from  the  house.  What  became  of 
Katrina  for  long  years  afterwards  was  not  known. 
A  ship  came  up  the  bay  of  New  York  one  sum- 
mer day,  bearing  passengers ;  some  seeking  a  new 
home  in  the  West  and  others  returning  after  a  long 
absence.  Among  the  latter  was  an  aged  woman, 
who,  apart  fix>m  the  others,  set  gazing  sadly  upon 
the  land. 

"  My  native  land,"  she  murmured, "  but  oh,  how 
altered  ! " 

There  was,  indeed,  a  change  since  Katrina,  a 
young  and  blooming  woman,  left  her  home.  Then 
the  shores  of  the  bay  presented  one  uniform  scene 
of  forest,  and  the  city  of  New  York  covered  a  very 
small  end  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan.  Now  on 
every  side  had  sprung  up  handsome  country  seats, 
villas  and  farms  and  villages ;  while  the  city,  as 
&r  as  the  eye  could  reach,  presented  an  imposing 
mass  of  brick  and  marble,  crowned  by  towers  and 
steeples  and  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  masts.  Ka- 
trina landed,  and  crossed  the  East  River  to  the  city 
of  Brooklyn.  Here  she  was  still  more  amazed,  for 
a  city,  filled  with  a  crowd  of  people,  with  houses 
and  shops  and  churches,  covered  the  pleasant  fields 
and  gardens  she  had  left.  When  Katrina  found 
that  her  father's  fann  was  also  lost  under  a  mass  of 
brick  and  mortar,  and  all  traces  of  her  early  home 


and  fiiends  gone,  she  was  desolate  indeed.    She  felt 
like  one  dropped  from  a  neighboring  planet  upon  a 
world  where  all  is  new:    When  she  left  home  so 
many  years  ago  the  country  was  under  English  do- 
minion, and  the  customs  and  manners  and  houses 
of  all,  except  a  few  Dutch  families,  were  English. 
Now  another  nation  possessed  the  land ;  the  Ameri- 
cans with  new  customs  and  habits  were  around  hei> 
She  discovered,  at  last  that,  upon  the  death  of  her 
father  her  sister  had  sold  the  farm  at  an  immense 
profit,  as  the  city  was  growing  upon  it,  and  with 
this  wealth  was  living   in  splendor.     In  a  spa- 
cious house  of  brick,  adorned  vnth   marble   and 
shaded  by  green  blinds,  standing  in  one  of  the  finest 
streets  of  Brooklyn,  Katrina  discovered  her  sister. 
She  was  a  widow  with  a  numerous  family.  Shown 
by  a  black  waiter  into  a  luxurous  drawing-room, 
Katrina  awaited  her  sister,  who  had  been  told  an 
old  woman  wanted  to  see  her.    Katrina  looked 
around  at  this  comfortable  home,  listened  to  the 
cheerful  voices  of  her  sister's  grand -children,  who 
were  playing  in  the  hall,  and  said  to  herself  with  a 
heavy  aigh,  *'  Ail  this  might  have  been  mine !  **    In 
the  eold  and  worldly  picture  of  the  lady  who  enter- 
ed, loaded  with  satin  and  lace  and  rieh  shawls,  Ka- 
trina could  recogmse  no  feature  of  her  youthful  sis- 
ter.   Between  them  she  felt  there  was  as  broad  a 
gulf  as  between  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  and  com- 
munion was  impossible.    "  Do  you  want  me,  good 
woman  1 "  spoken  sharply,  awoke  Katrina  from 
her  painful  stupor.    She  resolved  not  to  discover 
herself  and  with  some  slight  excuse  left  the  house. 
It  was  a  few  months  after  this  that  the  rich  lady  re- 
ceived a  note,  requesting  her  attendance  at  the  sick 
bed  of  her  sLster  Katrina.    With  aH  her  early  feel- 
ings awakened  she  hastened  to  follow  the  messenger 
to  a  small  cottage  at  the  foot  of  Greenwood  Hill. 
Katrine's  life  was  fast  ebbing,  but  a  smile  shone 
from  her  eyes  as  she  pressed  her  sister's  hand.  But 
one  word  she  spoke — "  Charles,"  she  murmured 
with  an  inquiring  eye.    "  He  fell  in  battle  soon  af- 
ter— t*  her  sister  needed  not  to  finish  her  sentence, 
for  the  head  sunk  back,  the  eyes  closed,  and  Katri- 
na was  no  more. 

In  the  centre  of  a  gloomy  copse,  in  the  recesses 
of  Greenwood,  there  rises  a  mossy  mound  over  the 
remains  of  Katrina.  Here  may  the  vain,  the  light- 
hearted  beauty  come,  and  when  she  ponders  upon 
the  desolate  ftite  of  the  tenant  beneath,  may  she 
shun  the  errors,  and  fear  to  share  the  poniahment  o^ 
Katrina. 
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Tbkrk  ii  no  paint  like  virtue*!  glow ; 

'An  honest  heart  moit  noble  ie ; 
And  naoght  can  give  the  placid  brow, 
Like  inward  truth  and  holineu. 
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MAN  S  IMAGE  IN  WOMAN'S  HEART. 


BT    BKNKT    MORFOKD. 


«  HowBTBB  we  do  piaiM  onnelfM* 
Oor  faneiw  are  mora  giddy  and  unflrm, 
Mora  longing,  waTering,  tooner  loft  and  won, 
Than  womaa'i  an.  *— TwiLrni  If lavr. 

"On  the  page 

Of  woman*!  weakneii,  and  of  woman*i  art, 
Til  pleasant  to  lay  down  one  brighter  gan, 

And  eay  that  her  true  faeliag  owei  tha  heart 
To  Tirtue  aad  to  honor,  that  the  eage 

Who  played  lo  many  yean  the  pilgrim*!  part 
Fonnd  at  the  laet,  with  game  from  earth  and  eoa, 
Hi!  brightest  Jewel,  woman*!  parity.**— A  Nbw  Comunrrom. 


flTAANas  hot  moit  beaalifnl  creation  I  itxange ' 

la  the  poeseiiion  of  the  rich  and  rare 
Aflhetioni  that  knowi  not  of  time  or  change,. 

Art  thoo,  oh  woman !  and  the  lore  we  bear 
To  Ood  and  to  hie  angds,  onto  thee 

b  rendered,  with  the  lenee  of  burning  ehame 
That  man  to  tliee,  in  love  and  parity. 

Bear!  bat  a  worthlees,  an  anhallowed  name ; 
Aod  oft  when  thy  soft  ki!sos  on  oar  browi 

Fall  iweet  and  cooling  ae  the  rammer  rain, 

Hbd,  homblod,  at  the  heart*!  great  tample  bows 
And  feeli  thoea  dear  fond  kiaiee  to  be  pain. 

And  oh !  in  those  few  moments  to  recall 

The  angels  that  have  left  as  and  gone  homo ; 
Take  back  again  the  words  we  have  let  fall 

Aad  bo  as  then  art,  in  tha  days  to  come, 
Faithful  and  fond  aad  loving  to  the  end ! 

Bat  the  hours  pass,  the  lips  are  felt  no  mora, 
And  man,  the  lover,  half  forgets  to  bond, 

Aad  grows  as  cold  and  heartless  as  before. 
Bat  falters  woman  as  the  path  grows  dim  1 

Presses  the  hand  less  fondly  in  her  own — 
Because  the  smiles  are  few  aad  (hint  with  him, 

Aad  an  the  prossore  must  be  thiae  alone  ? 

Food  heart  of  woman,  never !   there  is  still 
The  old  remembrance  of  the  first  sweet  time — 

When  o*er  thy  bosom,  with  a  pleasant  thrlU, 
Bis  image  crept  as  creeps  an  oldea  rhyme, 

Filling  the  vacant  chambers  with  warm  light. 
Waking  the  passions  from  their  long  repose, 


And  making  all  things  radiant  to  the  sight, 
With  colors  of  the  red  gold  and  the  rose; 

Tha  form  of  old  is  graven  on  thine  heart. 
The  eyes  of  old  stfll  look  their  love  to  thine. 

Oh,  bright  delusion,  fair  and  kindly  art. 
That  makes  the  harsh  to  day  seem  yet  divine ! 

And  so  thonlovest  on,  in  heat,  in  cold, 

In  gladoess  or  in  sorrow,  holding  yet 
By  some  memorial  of  the  times  of  old. 

When  heart  with  heart  and  soul  vrith  spirit  mot ; 
Aad  so  thou  lovest  on ;  bright,  beantifbl 

And  holy  woman,  is  there  not  a  place 
Where  thy  sweet  ^es  withtoars  shall  neve;  doll. 

And  love  hold  never  an  averted  face  T 
Is  there  no  lieavan  brighter  than  oar  own 

For  those  who  Alter  not  in  middle  earth, 
But  hold  the  spirit,  dying  aad  alone. 

Bright  as  it  blessed  them  ia  its  very  birth  t 

I  know  not,  but  £  know  that  if  the  dew 

Of  thy  sweat  eyes  is  not  dried  op  in  heaven, 
Han*s  ministering  angels  will  be  few, 

And  few  his  pleasant  hopes  to  be  forgiven ; 
And  if  the  seraphs,  on  their  brows  of  light 

Wear  act  the  impress  of  a  woman's  smile. 
Darkened  will  heaven  be  to  manhood's  sight. 

And  earthward  will  his  wings  bo  drooped  awhile. 
Thoa,  whose  fall  heart  has  kept  him  in  its  bold 

Thro'  shame  and  grief,  without  one  thought  of  fear, 
For  my  poor  wreath,  instead  of  hireling  gold, 

Give  ma,  when  I  am  destitnta,  a  tear ! 
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THE   BARON  AND    HIS    NEPHEW. 

BY  THE  AOTHOR  OF  THE  "  WIDOW  OP  BEUGES.'* 


A  NOTABLE  Gennan  Baroa  was  the  Adolphe  Von 
Helmated,  a  kind-hearted,  merry  little  man,  who 
langhed  from  morning  till  night,  and  whose  mirth 
was  80  contageoua  that  all  within  the  sound  and 
influence  of  it  laughed  also.  The  Baron  had  a 
&ir  castle,  ¥rith  deep  thick  woods  surrounding  it, 
and  he  could  stand  on  a  high  hill  near  and  all  the 
land  which  his  eyes  beheld  was  the  Baron  Von 
Helmsted's  own.  Scores  of  horses  stamped  in 
his  stables,  myriads  of  hounds  roamed  through  his 
grounds,  and  the  Baron's  purse  was  as  deep  and 
full  and  unfathomable  as  Rosalind  declareth  is  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  There  was  no  wife  to  sound  her 
shrill  pipes  in  his  ear,  there  were  no  children  to 
tear  and  rend  his  heart.  No !  A  happy,  care-free 
bachelor  was  he,  and  such  would  he  have  lived 
and  so  died,  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  cushion  of 
contentment,  and  at  last  laying  peacefully  and  qui- 
etly in  his  grave,  as  all  his  fathers  did,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  certain  Ernest  Von  Helmsted  who  had 
the  honor  to  be — the  Baron's  nephew. 

Now  this  nephew  Ernest  was  certainly  not  the 
kind  of  character  that  appears  on  the  stage  in  no- 
vels and  romances,  in  a  martial,  swaggering  atti- 
tude, breaking  father's,  guardian's  and  loving  kins- 
man's hearts.  Dame  Margery,  the  crossest  of  wo- 
men, who  held  the  house-keeping  keys  at  the  cas- 
tle, lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes  at  the  mention  of 
his  name  and  declared,  "  a  kind,  sweet-spoken, 
civil  gentleman  is  master  Ernest  Von  Helmsted." 
Many  a  gentle,  pretty  maiden  had  rested  her 
bright  eyes  approvingly  upon  him,  sighed  and  mur- 
mured, "  a  right  handsome,  noble,  gallant-looking 
youth  is  master  Von  Helmsted."  The  ruling  au- 
thorities at  divers  universities  all  bad  written, 
"  brave,  strong-hearted,  wise  and  learned,  an  honor 
to  his  blood  and  his  race,  is  master  Ernest  Von 
Helmsted."  And  the  Baron,  as  he  was  suffered  to 
win  game  after  game  of  backgammon  in  the  long 
winter  evening,  and  the  Baron  as  he  listed  to 
merry  conceits  and  quaint  old  stories,  and  the  Baron 
as  he  held  the  strong  arm  which  night  after  night 
made  the  ascent  up  the  old  s(air-case  easy,  ac- 
knowledged with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a  swelling 
at  his  heart, "  a  kind,  gentle,  loving  nephew  is  this 
nephew  of  mine,  this  Ernest  Von  Helmsted."  Yet 
was  this  same  Ernest  the  thorn  in  the  merry  old 
gentleman's  flesh,  which  checked  the  sound  of  his 
Uraghter  for  full  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  com- 


posed his  countenance  to  a  most  sad  and  melan- 
cholic aspect,  while  the  clouds  of  blue  smoke  float- 
ed in  &ntastic,  dreamy  vnwaths  around  his  head. 
All  this  because  the  worshipful  master  Ernest  to- 
tally refused  to  enter  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony, 
would  as  soon  have  beheld  his  satanic  majesty  as 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  petticoat,  and  crossed 
himself  involuntarily  whenever  he  chanced  to  en- 
counter a  pair  of  large  dark  eyes.  The  reasons 
for  which  remarkable  obliquity  in  master  Ernest 
being,  first,  that  he  was  distressingly  modest  and 
diflident.  Secondly  and  lastly,  he  was  somewhat 
indolent,  somewhat  melancholy,  and  loved  nothing 
better  than  roaming  through  the  woods,  peopling 
every  tree  with  hermadryads  and  fauns,  and  dream- 
ing of  &iries  and  mysterious  influences,  with  per- 
haps pale,  slender,  willowy  heroines,  half  moon- 
shine, half  vapor,  with  not  a  sensation  in  common 
with  the  vanity-given  maidens  of  this  vanity-loving 
worid.  The  Baron  Von  Hehnsted  talked,  and  the 
Baron  Von  Helmsted  swore,  and  exerted  all  the 
eloquence  with  which  nature  had  gifted  bim,  which, 
sooth  to  say,  was  not  a  superabundant  quantity, 
and  all  to  no  purpose.  His  nephew  listened  at 
first  with  amazement,  then  with  weariness,  and  at 
length,  after  two  or  three  yearn  had  passed  and 
the  lectures  were  not  discontinued,  grew  horribly 
indignant  thereat ;  and  would  rush  forth  into  the 
woods  to  escape,  where  with  his  nymphs  and  dry- 
ads he  soon  got  calm  again.  At  length  the  Baron 
bit  upon  a  desperate  expedient.  He  applied  to  a 
female  relative,  and  she,  with  some  three  or  four 
damsels,  to  give  master  Ernest  a  fair  field  for 
choice,  came  and  took  up  her  abode  at  the 
castle. 

Heavens!  what  a  siege  the  poor  Baron  had. 
Dame  Margery  went  almost  frantic  with  rage  at 
this  unheard  of  innovation  on  her  territories,  and 
her  detestable  voice  sounded  in  his  ears  from  mom 
ing  till  night.  The  ladies,  too  with  their  maids, 
and  their  toilets,  their  niceties  and  their  frivolities, 
their  aiw  and  their  minaudries,  turned  the  old 
house  topsy-turvy,  and  confusion  reigned  from  one 
end  to  the  other  thereof.  As  for  master  Ernest, 
who  was  the  prime  cause  and  mover  although  the 
most  unwitting  and  innocent  one  of  all  this  hub- 
bub— ^master  Ernest  entirely  evacuated  the  premi- 
ses and  fled  to  the  woods,  where  he  took  up  his 
abode  entirely  with  his  fauns  and  nymphs,  satyrs 
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and  hobgoblins.  At  length  the  female  lelative  and 
her  retinae  (perceiring  how  naeleas  the  task)  grew 
weary  of  the  dreary  old  castle  and  the  poor  affict- 
ed  Baron  could  not  repress  a  sigh  of  lelief  as  the 
gates  closed  upon  them  one  fine  smnmer's  morning 
The  nephew  returned,  the  cross  housekeeper  grew 
quite  amiable  and  the  Baron  Von  Hehnsted  for  a 
time  appeared  to  surrender  himself  to  an  inevita- 
ble destiny. 

But  again  he  evinced  signs  of  restlessness,  again 
he  appeared  on  the  eve  of  a  great  undertaking,  and 
so  he  wa»— for  the  Baron  Von  Helmsted,  who  had 
resided  peaoefully  and  contentedly  on  his  teirito- 
ries  for  the  last  thirty  years  as  a  wise  man  should, 
he  was  absolutely  going  a  journey.    Again  did 
Dame  Margery  lift  up  her  hands  and  eyes,  and  this 
time  she  exclaimed,  '<The  Baron  Von  Hehnsted 
is  certainly  bewitched."     As  for  the  Baron,  he 
went  away.    A  month  passed,  then  two  and  three* 
when  some  workmen  came  despatched  by  his  or- 
ders to  model  and  renew  one  entire  side  of  his 
castle.    And  then,  when  numberless  tasteful  and 
£iiry-like  apartments  had  been  prepared,  the  most 
recherehe  and  exquisite  furniture  in  the  world  arriv- 
ed to  occupy  and  adorn  them,    A  letter  at  length 
reached  the  castle,  in  which  Ernest  (to  his  intense 
astonishment  and  infinite  merriment)  learned,  that 
his  uncle  failing  in  his  attempts  to  induce  him  to 
enter  the  holy  estate  had  been  driven  to  it  himself, 
and  would  be  there  with  his  bride  on  the  morrow. 
Ernest  was  amused  at  the  evident  embarravment 
which  peeped  out  from  every  part  of  the  worthy 
old  Baron's  letter,  the  idea  of  the  whole  matter 
was  infinitely  hidicrous  to  him,  and  he  laughed 
where  most  young  men  would  have  sworn,  for 
Ernest  Von  Hehnsted  was  to  have  been  his  uncle's 
heir.    The  moirow  came,  the  noon,  the  night, 
brightly  the  fires  gleamed,  brightly  the  lights  flash- 
ed, and  amid  rein,  storm  and  tempest,  a  carriage 
dashed  violently  up  to  the  door,  and  in  it  were  the 
Baron  Von  Helmsted  and  the  Baron  Von  Hehn- 
sted's  bride .    Ernest  had,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
pictured  the  lady  as  a  tall,  gaunt,  bony4ooking 
woman,  on  the  shady  side  of  fifly,  as  entire  a  con- 
trast to  his  uncle  as  could  possibly  be  conceived. 
As  she  stood  enveloped  in  her  cloaks  and  muf- 
flings,  he  saw  that  she  was  quite  small,  and  a  little, 
withered,  meagre  visage  presented  itself  to  his 
fancy.    Off  the  coverings  and  disguises  fell,  and 
stepping  from  among  them,  shaking  some  lovely, 
fair  golden  curls  fit>m  her  large  bright  eye,  stood  a 
petite,  etherial,  fciry  figure,  looking  much  more 
like  an  angel  than  any  creature  of  mortal  mould. 
Never  was  there  such  a  snowy  skin,  such  faultless 
features,  such  a  perfect  tout-ensemblc  as  had  Flo- 
rise,  the  Baron  Von  Helmsted's  little  bride. 

As  he  beheld  the  intense  astonishment  which 
was  depicted  on  his  nephew's  visage,  the  little 


German  Baron,  with  his  hands  on  his  sides  and  his 
mouth  elongated  to  a  most  alarming  extent,  laugh- 
ed so  long,  so  loud  and  so  merrily,  that  the  roof  of 
the  old  castle  rang  again.    And  such  was  the  con- 
tagion of  his  mirth  that  the  little  bride,  with  a 
sweet,  ringing,  delicious  sound,  vras  fain  to  join 
therein,  then  she  bounded  to  the  fire  and  ensconc- 
ing henelf  in  a  hirge  arm-chair,  chattered  till  kite 
that  night  as  fast  as  her  little  tongue  could  move, 
now  at  the  German  Baron,  now  at  his  nephew, 
while  ever  and  anon  from  her  lovely  lips  broke  the 
same  musical  laughter.    In  good  sooth  it  was  a 
pretty  picture.    The  charming  face  emerging  from 
its  shower  of  golden  locks,  with  its  sweet,  sunny 
eyes,  rose-flushed  cheeks,  and  rich  exquisite  lips, 
parted  and  embellished  by  alternate  smiles  and 
dimples.    Now  holding  up  one  little  foot  to  the 
bright  blaze,  and  anon  the  other,  while  her  lovely 
hands  in  the  earnesmess  of  her  discourse  were 
sometimes  clasped,  then  thrown  up,  then  down, 
and  in  all  and  every  direction,  looking  for  all  the 
worid  like  flakes  of  snow  lined  with  rose-leaves. 
It  was  a  pretty  picture,  I  say ;  so  thought  the  Ger- 
man Baron,  and  so,  I  ween,  his  nephew,  for  in- 
stead of  visions  of  pale,  shadowy,    grief-bound 
maidens  wringing    their  long  hair  and  waving 
their  white  hands,  which  were  wont  to  recreate  his 
slumbera,  he  had  the  large  bright  eyes  and  bewitch- 
ing figure  of  his  uncle's  little  wife.    Months  flew. 
The  delicate,  petted,  lovely  little  lady  was  ensconc- 
ed in  the  apartments  prepared  for  her  reception, 
meet  for  so  fair  a  gem,  and  worked  so  great  a 
change  in  the  whole  household  as  had  never  been 
worked  in  a  crazy  old  castle  before.    She  was  like 
a  gleam  of  sanshine,  she  was  like  a  hidden  strain 
of  music,  she  was   like  everything  most  sweet, 
cheering  and    charming.      Under  her  influence. 
Dame  Margery  waxed  kind  and  benignant,  the 
careless  servants  neat,  the  Baron  infinitely  merrier 
than  of  yore,  and  as  for  his  nephew,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  most  happy  and  most  miserable.    Plea- 
santly passed  the  dark  gloomy  winter  days,  fleetly 
the  long  lingering  summer  hours,  and  the  Baron 
discovered  that  it  was  a  mighty  agreeable  thing  to 
have  a  lovely  head  peeping  over  his  shouldere  and 
a  sofl  voice  sounding  in  his  ear  as  he  smoked  ;  and 
his  nephew,  that  to  be  greeted  alway  with  a  bright 
smile  and  a  merry  welcome,  was  a  consummation 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished.    Pray  Heaven  the 
German  Baron  recover  again  his  senses,  for  his 
nephew  was  fast  losing  the   possession  of  his. 
There  ceruinly  was  never  a  blinder,  more  infatuat- 
ed little  Baron  than  this  same  Von  Helmsted.    In 
stead  of  immuring  his  bird  in  her  own  &ir  bower, 
waiting  on  her  himself,  and  allowing  her  eyes  to 
rest  on  none  other  than  his  comfortable  counte- 
nance, he  permitted,  nay,  commanded  the  hand- 
some nephew  to  walk  with  her,  ride  with  her,  read 


with  her,  and  ring  with  her,  till  that  nephew  loved 
her  more  ardently  and  devotedly  than  waa  ever  lit- 
tle aunty,  who  had  usurped  the  affections  of  a 
wealthy  old  uncle,  loved  before. 

But  Ernest  Von  Helmsted  was  a  noble  and  ho- 
norable youth,  and  wronged  not  the  trusting,  tender 
confidence  of  his  uncle,  nor  the  child-like  simpli- 
city of  his  uncle's  wife,  and  after  wrestling  with 
his  affections  in  vain,  he  deteimined  to  bid  forever 
an  adieu  to  the  old  castle.  Frankly  and  honestly 
did  be  declare  alt  to  his  uncle,  and  never  was  there 
such  a  torrent  of  indignation,  never  such  a  torrent 
of  abuse  and  vituperation  from  a  worthy  old  Baron 
before.  He  cut  short  all  Ernest's  protestations,  he 
smothered  all  his  appeals,  and  swore  If  his  nephew 
was  not  married  and  disposed  of  within  the  course 
of  an  hour,  that  nephew  should  never  leave  the 
castle  alive.  From  whence  the  bride  was  to  come 
poor  Ernest  did  not  heed,  for  he  was  shocked  and 


overwhelmed,  whether  Dame  Margery  or  one  of 
the  village  maidens  wedded  the  heir  of  castle  Von 
Helmsted  it  moved  him  not  The  Baron  almost 
drove  him  before  him  into  the  chapel,  and  cahnly 
and  demurely  by  the  Baron's  ride  walked  his  little 
bewitching  help-mate.  Strange  to  say  when  they 
arrived  before  the  altar  she  was  the  only  feminine 
object  to  be  seen ;  and  stranger  still,  she  stood  by 
the  ride  of  Master  Ernest  and  afler  he  had  per- 
formed his  part  in  the  pageant,  tremblingly  vowed 
to  be  his  wife — she,  die  Baron  Von  Helmsted's 
little  spouse.  How  the  old  German  Baron  laughed 
and  how  he  roared  till  the  roof  rang  and  the  earth 
shook,  it  would  be  imposrible  to  tell,  for  it  was  all 
a  ruse  of  the  cunning  old  Baron's  to  lure  his  ne* 
phew  to  matrimony.  And  as  charming,  as  sweet, 
as  loving  a  wife  did  Florise  make  the  old  German 
Baron's  nephew,  as  she  ever  pretended  to  make 
the  kind,  merry  old  Baron. 


TO   SYBIL. 


BT     XB8.    FSANCES    S.     OSGOOD. 


"  Sooths  her  in  sorrow  and  brighten  bor  tmilo ; 
Chide  her  moit  gently  if  folly  begnfle ; 
One  so  nnsallied  and  tmetful  of  heart, 
From  the  good  shepherd  will  nerer  depart  I 


Now  ehe  adores  thee  as  one  without  spot, 
Dreams  not  of  sorrow  to  darken  her  lot. 
Joyfal,  yet  tearful,  I  yield  her  to  thee ; 
Take  her,  the  light  of  thy  dwelling  to  be 
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Tes!  go  to  him— thy  yoong  heart  full 

Of  paseionate  romance, 
And  be  the  fiat  of  thy  fate 

Bii  lordly  word  and  glance! 

Be  thy  eoara  day,  hia  eaieleii  imOe ; 

His  frown,  its  eloaded  night ; 
His  Toioe,  the  ranrie  of  thy  life ; 

His  loTo,  thy  one  delight! 

Sit  at  his  feet  and  raise  to  his 
Those  large,  pnre,  dreaming  eyes. 

And  tell  him  all  thy  lovely  thoughts 
As  radiantly  they  rise. 

Press  to  his  hand  that  childish  cheek, 
And  stroke  his  stem  dark  face, 

And  charm  him  with  thy  ways  so  meek. 
Thy  glad,  Mrial  grace! 


Look  for  his  coming  with  clasped  bands 
And  hushed  and  listening  heart, 

And  strive  to  hide  thy  Joyous  teaia 
With  woman's  bashful  art. 

And  in  thy  low  Eoliaa  tones. 

Melodiously  wild. 
Falter  thy  food,  sweet  welcome  out. 

Oh,  rare,  enchanting  child  I 

Then  If  he  coldly  turn  away, 

In  silence  to  him  steal, 
And  touch  his  soul  with  one  long  gaxe 

Of  passionate  appeal. 

I  know  them  all— th*  endearing  wile*— 
The  sweet,  nnconsciooi  artp— 

The  gmoefljl  spells  that  nature  taught 
Her  darling's  docile  heart 
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I  know  th«D  ftll'-r  Tt  Nea  thee  lift, 

At  wine  nakindly  tone, 
Those  daik,  opbrmidiof  eyei  of  thine, 

Where  loiTowi^f  wonder  ihone, 

And  radden  teen  wonid  dim  the  (lanee, 
And  then— -tlM  wrong  forflven — 

A  imile  would  iteel  np  in  the  ebnd, 
Like  itarlifht  into  hoeTen. 

Go-Cry  them  ell— thoee  glrtidi  wllei ! 

He  cennot  ebooee  but  lore, 
He  eennot  ohooee  but  f  nerd  flom  ill 

Hie  Uttle,  neitlinf  dove ! 

For  nre,  my  Sybil,  *tii  to  lee 

Thy  irii-mind  unfold ; 
The  magic  of  thy  maiden  glee, 

That  turns  all  gloom  to  golil  ;— 

Th*  anrora  bluah  that  on  thy  cheek 

Thy  heart*!  lo^-«tory  telle ; 
The  wondrous  world  within  thine  eyee 

Lituplikethegaielie's. 

But  If  thou  thinkV  dear  dreaming  child ! 

That  he  will  watch  as  now, 
In  after  years  eacb  smile  and  shade 

That  cross  thy  changing  brow ; 

And  modulate  his  tone  to  meet 
The  pleading  of  thy  soul, 


And  Ibel  in  all  blswanderingi, 
Thy  gentle  breest  his  goal ; 

And  daily  fted  thy  mind  and  beeit 
With  hallowed  love  and  lore, 

IVor  turn  ftom  thoee  Imploring  eyee, 
That  wistful  look  for  more ; 

And  watch  thee  wher»— as  borne  in  air— 
Then  lloat*st  the  danee  along. 

And  deem  thy  form  alone  is  fair, 
Of  all  the  fairy  throng ; 

In  tranqwrt  look  and  listen  when 

Thy  light  careesiog  hands 
Lure  forth  the  harp*s  harmonious  soul. 

From  all  its  silver  bands ; 

Indulgent  stoop  his  fkleon-will 

To  let  it  fly  with  thine. 
And  smile  in  manly  pride  to  see 

Bis  pet*s  soft  plumage  shine ; 

And  yiehl  to  every  gay  caprioe. 

And  grieve  for  every  sigh, 
And  grant  all  airy  hopes  that  play 

On  pleading  lip  or  eye'; 

If  tkit  thy  dream,  enthueiast,  be, 

I  can  but  idly  pray, 
Heaven  shield  thee  in  thy  waking  hour, 

And  keep  it  long  away ! 


OH,  WEAR  FOR  ME  NO    SABLE   HUE. 


BT    ANITA    COB  A    XOWATT. 


Oh  !  wear  for  me  no  sable  hue, 
No  garb  of  blazoned  grief— when  I 

Shall  bid  this  gladsome  earth  adieu, 
And  fling  my  spirit's  garment  by ! 


Nor  link  my  image  with  regret— 
A  pleasant  memory  I  would  be ; 

To  consecrate  and  brighten  yet 
The  scenes  that  once  were  dear  to  ne ! 


Nor  mark  the  spot  with  urn  or  stone, 
Where  worthless  dust,  unconscious,  lies ; 

Within  your  loving  hearts  alone, 
l*he  monument  I  ask,  should  rise ! 

And  shed  for  me  no  Utter  tear. 

Nor  breathe  my  name  in  mournful  tone; 
Tour  smiles  Hwas  mine  to  waken  here, 

And  I  would  think  them  still  my  own ! 


Ah !  why  should  tears  bedew  the  sod 
Where  some  beloved  one*s  ashes  rest? 

The  soul  rejoieeth  near  its  God, 
And  can  ye  mourn  that  spirit  blest  1 

Then  weep  not  for  the  loved  one  fled 
To  realms  more  pure — a  home  more  fair ; 

And  call  not  the  departed  dead! 
Bhe  livee— she  lovee— she  waits  yon  there. 
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GRACE    LINDEN* 

FOUR    AGES    IN    THE    LIFE    OF    AN    AMERICAN, 


BT    FANNT    FOEEBSTBS. 


Conlinned  from  {Mtge  354. 


CBAFTBB    II. — XIGHTESN. 

I?  WAS  a  fresh,  bright  August  morning,  and  a 
groap  of  young  girls  had  collected  in  the  hall  and 
on  the  portico  of  a  fine  large  building  in  one  of  our 
principal  cities.  There  was  a  wreathing  of  pretty 
arms,  a  fluttering  of  muslins,  a  waving  of  curls  and 
a  flashing  of  bright  eyes  peculiarly  fiiscinating  to 
,  any  one  (could  such  an  individual  be  found)  failing 
to  share  in  the  popular  disgust  felt  toward  "  bread- 
and-butter  misses."  A  carriage  stood  at  the  door, 
and  a  fair  girl,  graceful  as  a  drooping  willow,  and 
strangely,  spiritually  beautiful,  equipped  for  travel- 
ing, was  yet  detained  by  the  gay  throng  about 
her. 

"  Nay,  one  more  kiss,  Gracey  dear,"  said  a  bright 
Uttle  creature,  bending  her  neck  and  putting  up  a 
pair  of  fresh  red  lips  with  the  daintiness  of  a  bird, 
'*  Don't  forget  me,  darling." 

"  And  remember  me  !  "  exclaimed  another,  ba- 
lancing on  her  toes  to  peep  over  her  neighbor's 
shoulder. 

_  *     « 

"  Fensez  a  moi,  ma  ehere  amie^  responded  the 
tall  neighbor,  with  an  attempt  at  tune  and  melody 
that  elicited  two  or  three  ringing  laughs. 

"  Good  bye,  Gracey  dear! " 

"  Be  a  good  girl,  darling ! " 

<*  Be  sure  you  are  back  the  first  of  the  term  ! " 

**  Take  care,  Gracey !  don't  lose  your  veil ! " 

"  Nor  your  heart  either ! " 

"Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for — you  understand, 
Gracey!" 

*'  Regardez  ! — ^now  behind  the  pillar !  Look, 
Grace!  he!  he!" 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the  exclamations  rising 
above  a  Babel  of  sounds,  such  as  only  school -girls — 
and  those  very  chatty  school-girls — can  produce. 

«  Good-bye !  au  revoir  /"  answered  Grace ;  and, 
jumping  into  the  carriage,  she  wafted  back  kisses 
on  her  gloved  hand,  answered  the  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs by  allowing  her  own  to  stream  out  a  mo- 
ment on  the  air,  and  then  disappeared  around  a 
comer. 

And  this  was  Grace  Linden — the  pale,  sad  little 
gill  who  had  spliced  rolls  away  in  the  dismal  fac- 
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tory — now  a  beautiful  creature,  in  the  fiill  pride  of 
maidenhood.  She,  who  had  been  deemed  an  unfit 
associate  for  the  son  of  a  manufacturer,  stood  on  a 
perfect  equality  with  the  refined  and  highly-bred 
daughters  of  the  proudest  families  America  can 
boast.  What  change,  will  be  asked,  had  come 
over  the  Lindens  ?  Had  they  become  suddenly  pos- 
sessed of  an  immense  fortune  ?  or  had  some  wealthy 
friend,  in  compliment  to  the  young  girl's  evident  su- 
periority, taken  upon  himself  the  pleasant  task  of 
educating  her  1  Neither.  Mr.  Linden  made  bar- 
gains, as  usual ;  and  Mrs.  Linden  plied  her  needle ; 
Frank  had  become  a  partner  in  the  printing  estab- 
lishment where  he  was  apprenticed,  and  was  flour- 
ishing away,  with  the  least  of  all  little  capitals,  as  a 
ffbuntry  editor ;  and  Lizzy  was  teaching  a  school 
of  young  misses  in  her  native  village.  Nothing  un- 
usual had  occurred,  but  all  had  been  busy — Grace 
quite  as  much  so  as  the  others.  The  struggle  was 
not  now  what  it  had  formerly  been,  for  ail  were 
able  to  help  themselves.  Women  often  atone  for 
their  deficiency  of  muscular  power,  by  making  capi- 
tal of  the  brain ;  and  Grace  Linden  early  learned 
that  her  hand  could  be  no  sure  dependance.  She 
therefore  followed  the  example  of  Abby,  and  gather- 
ed a  Uttle  school  about  her :  but  she  had  not  poor 
Abby's  drawbacks,  and  all  her  efforts  were  prosper- 
ed. Mrs.  Linden  and  Lizzy  were  adepts  with  the 
needle,  and  Frank,  now  and  then,  threw  an  extra 
dollar,  which  economy  multiplied  to  a  dozen,  into 
the  general  fimd ;  and  so  the  family  lived  respecta- 
bly and  comfortably.  But  there  had  been  a  time 
when  Grace  bad  learned  to  think,  and  thought  once 
busied  will  never  leave  the  heart  till  death.  Ay,  the 
heart — for  thence  proceed  the  weightiest  thoughts. 
She  was  not  a  schemer,  but  she  looked  at  the  pre- 
sent and  into  the  future ;  she  regarded  her  mother's 
pale  cheek  and  her  father's  sad  countenance,  and 
resolved  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  render  their  age 
easy  and  happy.  It  was  for  this  that  she  had  taught, 
and  studied  far  into  the  night,  and  laid  by  her  little 
savings  with  almost  miserly  care,  until,  at  eighteen, 
she  had  raised  a  sum  large  enough  to  place  her  in  a 
boarding-school  of  the  highest  character.  She  enter- 
ed only  for  one  year,  for  she  had  already,  by  her  own 
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ttnassiBted  efforts,  laid  the  foundation  and  almost 
built  up  the  supentructure  of  a  superior  education. 
Half  of  that  year  had  passed ;  and  oh !  bow  happy 
was  the  young  student  to  meet  her  friends,  after 
that  first  wearisome  separation !  It  was  a  very 
humble  home  to  which  Grace  Linden  repaired  to 
spend  her  vacation,  but  a  very  sweet  and  pleasant 
one,  nevertheless.  Holy  afieetions  consecrated  it ; 
and  so  happy  was  Grace  that  she  thought  not  a  mo- 
ment of  her  companions,  treading  on  soft  carpsts 
and  lounging  on  rich  sofas,  receiving  splendid  pre- 
sents and  enjoying  costly  amusements.  Her  mo- 
ther's eye  beamed  lovingly  upon  her ;  her  sister's 
arm  encircled  her  waist ;  her  brother  strewed  her 
table  with  the  books  marked  by  lus  own  pencil,  and 
fresh  flowers  cultivated  by  his  own  care ;  and  her 
X  father  followed  her  dreamily  about,  in  pride  and 
wonder,  and  seemed  almost  happy. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Grace  and  Lizzy,  notwith- 
standing their  humble  circumstances,  had  gathered 
about  them  a  little  company  of  friends  and  com- 
panions, and  these,  on  the  return  of  the  elder  sister, 
flew  to  welcome  her ;  and  walks,  and  drives,  and 
picnics  became  quite  the  order  of  the  day  among 
the  young  people  of  Greenville. 

"  An  old  friend  of  yours  proposed  calling  on  you 
this  evening,  Gracey,"  said  Frank,  one  day,  ''and 
mind,  my  lady,  to  have  on  your  very  prettiest  face, 
and  make  your  very  prettiest  speeches ;  for,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  you  will  be  the  first /em«  mtle 
in  town  to  be  so  highly  honored." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Grace,  stitching  away  on  her  wriat- 
band,  with  the  most  unconcerned  manner  in  the 
world. 

**  *  Ah ! '  you  would  say  something  more  than '  aA,' 
if  you  knew  what  an  object  of  envy  you  will  be  to  all 
the  misses  and  mammas  in  the  village.  Here's  our 
mother  now ;  her  imagination  will  be  striding  offin 
seven-league  boots,  the  minute  she  hears  the  name." 
"  Mother  guesses  the  name,*'  said  Mrs.  Linden, 
glancing  up  from  her  work  archly,  "  but  she  will 
leave  the  romancing  to  younger  heads." 

"  A  truce  to  your  mysteries ! "  exclaimed  Grace, 
"  Who  is  this  wonderful  individual  1  Come,  I'm 
prepared  for  any  announcement.  Is  he  an  Indian 
nabob Y    or  a  German  prince?" 

"  You  reccoUect  the  Russels,  Grace? " 
**  The  Russels !  yes ;  or  one  of  them  at  least. 
Dear,  kind,  generous  Harry  Russel !  I  shall  recol- 
lect him  as  long  as  I  live ! " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  laughed  Frank, "  That  is  a  good 
one,  Grace !  Generous  and  kind  enough  is  this 
Russel,  for  aught  I  know ;  but — ^ho,  ho !  The  bold- 
ness of  young  ladles  now-a-days  is  unparalleled. 
Don't  you  think  so,  mother  ?  Imagine  Grace,  with 
that  demure  fkce,  saying  *  dear  Harry  Russel,'  of 
a  stately  six-footer,  so  handsome  as  to  turn  every 
girl's  head  in  the  neighorhood,  and  so  proud  as 
never  to  give  them  even  a  smile  to  make  amends  I 


Why,  Grace,  do  you  think  every  body  stands  still 
but  your  own  womanly,  little  self  7  There's  no  such 
little  boy  as  Plarry  Russel  now ;  but  there's  a '  Henry 
J.  Russel,  £^.,  Atty.  at  Law,  &c.  &c.,'  and  a  fine 
noble  fellow  he  is,  too." 

"  I  had  much  rather  see  the  gallant  little  Harry 
of  yore,"  said  Grace,  with  a  decrease  of  animation. 
"  Does  this  Russel  visit  here  T  " 

"  Of  course  not.  He  visits  nowhere  but  among 
his  legal  brethren ;  and  so  you  have  reason  to  feel 
wonder^lly  flattered,  you  see." 

**  But  did  this  proud  man,  that  it  seems  I  shall 
not  like  at  all,  call  himself  an  old  fiiend,  Frank  7  " 

"  Oh  no !  he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  make 
an  allusion  that  he  was  not  quite  sure  would  be 
pleasant.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  the 
office  every  day,  so  we  are  no  strangers ;  and  this 
morning  he  made  very  particular  inquiries  after  you, 
mentioned  having  met  you  once  at  Mrs.  Sommers's, 
when  he  was  there,  three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  renew  the  ac(|tiaintance.  Of 
courBe  I  would  throw  nothing  in  the  way  of '  dear 
Harry  Ru»9el;*  and  all  I  have  to  say  now  is,  look 
your  prettieat," 

But  Frank  was  obliged  to  say  much  more  ;  for 
Grace  had  a  hundred  questions  to  ask  about  the 
Russels,  of  whom  she  had  not  heard  for  the  last 
two  years.  A  year  or  tw9  after  the  Lindens  aban- 
doned their  scheme  of  factory  labor,  Mr.  Russel 
had  turned  his  attention  to  a  different  branch  of  bu- 
siness, and  consequently  removed  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  accidental  meeting  of  Harry  and 
Grace  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  some  time 
afler,  had  been  extremely  embarrassing  for  both ; 
for  they  were  just  of  that  awkward  age  when  wc 
poor  humans  learn  to  be  ashamed  of  frankness  and 
simplicity,  and  are  too  unpractised  to  appear  at 
ease  under  the  mask  we  choose  to  assume.  Grace 
now  learned  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russel  were  both 
dead,  and  that  the  wealth,  on  which  the  mother 
had  so  prided  herself,  hafi  passed  with  them.  The 
son,  thus  deprived  of  the  fine  fortune  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  consider  his  own,  had  yet  his 
profession  left,  and  he  bent  not  for  a  moment  be- 
neath the  disappointment.  Finding,  however,  that 
he  must  hew  out  his  fortune  by  his  own  strong  will, 
he  resolved  to  shrink  not  from  severe  labor;  and 
he  knew  that  a  young  man,  without  money  or 
powerful  relations,  may  occupy  a  more  respectable 
position  and  advance  more  surely  and  steadily  in 
a  country  village  than  in  a  large  town.  It  was 
with  this  view,  and  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of  an 
old  friend  of  his  father's,  wishing  to  retire  firom  bu- 
siness, that  he  returned  to  Greenville ;  and  even 
in  less  than  six  short  months,  by  his  talent,  his  le- 
gal knowledge,  his  sterling  worth  and  gentlemanly 
accomplishments,  he  had  won  the  confidence  of  the 
oldest  and  most  influential  inhabitants  not  only  of 
the  village  but  of  the  county. 
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Grace  thought  it  very  strange  that  saeh  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  as  Mr.  Russel  was  consider- 
ed, should  endeavor  to  seek  her  out,  and  she  did 
not  believe — not  she — ^bot  there  was  a  little  touch 
of  her  old  friend  Harry  about  him  yet  At  any 
rate,  there  was  no  harm,  as  Frank  had  said,  in 
looking  well ;  and  so  our  heroine  examined  her 
little  wardrobe,  and  spent  a  half  hour  in  deciding 
which  of  her  very  limited  number  of  pretty  dresses 
would  set  offher  figure  to  the  best  advantage.  Lizzy 
said  a  lemon-colored  hattUte,  but  Mrs.  Linden 
spoke  a  word  in  fiivor  of  a  plain  white  muslin,  and 
Grace  submitted  to  her  mother's  judgement,  not  a 
little  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  Lizzy 
wore  white  muslin  too. 

Very  lovely  was  our  charming  Grace  Linden  that 
evening,  and  very  much  bent  on  entertaining  her 
visitoi*,  in  whose  large  dark  eyes  she  detected  a  lin- 
gering resemblance  to  her  friend  Harry.  At  first, 
Russel  seemed  surprised  at  the  beautiful  vision  be- 
fore him ; — perhaps  he  too  had  forgotten  the  flight 
of  time,  and  expected  to  see  his  little  Grace  again. 
However  that  might  be,  before  the  evening  was  far 
advanced,  he  was  evidently  reconciled  to  the  change. 
As  for  Grace,  she  succeeded  very  well  in  making 
"pretty  speeches,"  whether  she  studied  them  for 
the  purpose  or  not,  but  she  did  not  succeed  so  well 
in  feeling  entirely  at  her  ease.  She  would  have 
been  much  better  satisfied  making  aprons  for  the 
good-natured  Harry  Russel,  than  playing  the  agree- 
able to  the  courtly  gentleman  whose  call  had  been 
pronounced  such  an  honor.  She  did  play  the 
agreeable  however,  to  the  admiration  of  her  sister 
Lizzy  particularly,  who  was  quite  sure  '*  dear,  dar- 
ling Grace"  must  be  the  most  accomplished  lady 
in  the  world,  and  watched  her  with  proud,  loving 
eyes  the  whole  evening. 

In  a  week  from  this  time  Mr.  Russel  was  quite 
domesticated  in  the  &mily  of  the  Lindens.  He 
came  almost  every  evening,  but  he  no  longer  devot- 
ed himself  exclusively  to  Grace :  indeed  a  kind  of 
reserve  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  between  them, 
which  curtailed  the  strides  of  the  booted  imagina- 
tion amazingly.  The  attention  of  Grace  was  ne- 
cessarily very  much  devoted  to  the  young  friends 
with  whom  she  had  for  years  been  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy. She  sang  and  played  for  them,  and  chat- 
ted, and  laughed,  and  danced  ;  and,  whatever  she 
did,  she  was  sure  to  receive  a  full  share  of  flatteries 
and  caresses.  And  then,  in  the  midst  of  her  tri- 
umphs, when  her  lip  put  on  its  brightest  smiles  and 
her  eye  flashed  with  pleasurable  excitement,  Russel 
would  look  upon  her,  and  think  of  the  pale,  sad 
little  girl,  that  had  so  strongly  excited  his  boyish 
sympathy.  Gould  this  gay,  thoughtless  creature  be 
the  same?  this  pretty  butterfly,  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine of  admiration,  as  though  it  were  the  life  of  her 
spirit  7  Could  this  be  the  Grace  Linden  that  he  had 
longed  to  look  upon  again,  as  something  oonseerat- 


ed  to  alhhat  is  beautiful  and  good  and  pure,  though 
the  impersonation  of  suffering?  Russel  might  be 
unreasonable  but  be  could  not  bear  to  see  Grace 
Linden  so  happy.  Perhaps  he  had  hoped  again  to 
be  her  comforter-  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  felt  dis- 
pleased, disappointed,  almost  resentful;  and  the 
more  he  saw  of  the  young  lady's  singular  power  of 
fiiscination,  the  more  closely  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  unassuming,  single-hearted  Lizzy  and  her  no 
less  unassuming  and  still  interesting  mother.  Rus- 
sel had  yet  to  learn  that  a  settled  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose, an  unsettled  spirit  and  a  deep,  changeless, 
watchful,  living  love  are  not  incompatible  with  light 
words  and  gay  smiles. 

"  She  has  rare  endowments,**  he  would  say  to 
himself,  "  and  is  strangely  accomplished  for  one  so 
young  and  fHendless ;  but  Lizzy,  with  her  artless 
ingenuousness  and  truthful  simplicity,  is  fiir  more 
lovely."  And  yet,  while  drawing  these  sage  com- 
parisons, Russel's  eyes  followed  their  unconscious 
subject  from  place  to  place  ;  as  though  he  deemed 
that  might  check  her  mirthfiilness,  or  throw  a  veil 
of  homeliness  over  perfections  at  which  he  chose  to 
carp.  The  truth  is,  Russel  was  reading  in  a  strange 
book  and  he  had  yet  the  alphabet  to  learn.  With 
all  his  lore,  the  key  to  woman's  nature  had  not  been 
given  him.  In  the  effort  to  please  and  render  happy, 
he  saw  only  a  fondness  for  admiration ;  the  good- 
nature which  smiled  at  a  gross  flattery,  rather  than 
wound  the  flatterer,  was  in  his  eyes  vanity ;  and  in 
the  sensitiveness  which  led  Grace  to  forbear  speak- 
ing of  a  time  when  she  was  the  object  of  his  pity, 
when  she  was  even  more  miserable  than  he  could 
well  imagine,  he  read  pride  and  heartleasness. 
When  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  unquestionable 
superiority  of  Grace  over  those  around  her,  he  la- 
mented the  selfish  ambition  that  he  believed  had 
led  her  to  labor  all  her  Kfe-long  for  her  own  ad- 
vancement, rather  than  sit  down  at  the  simple 
hearth-stone  consecrated  by  love  alone.  Such  a 
picture  would  Russel  draw  of  Grace  Linden,  mean- 
while shutting  his  heart  against  her;  but  it  always 
faded  before  one  of  her  gentle  winning  glances,  and 
then  he  would  sit  and  converse  with  her  by  the 
hour,  strenuously  resisting  every  interruption.  As 
for  Grace,  she  saw  herself,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  the  object  of  criticism.  Russel  was  studiously 
polite  to  her,  but  she  knew  that  he  was  not  always 
pleased,  and  she  began  to  watch  herself  as  she 
thought  he  watched  her ;  until,  by  a  natural  distrust* 
she  was  driven  to  very  humiliating  conclusions. 
All  this  could  not  be  without  its  influence  on  her 
manners,  and  she  grew  capricious.  Sometimes  she 
was  timid  and  reserved,  sometimes  startlingly  bril- 
liant; again  gay  and  trifling  to  an  excess  in  ill 
keeping  with  her  thoughtful  face  and  character  of 
pensive  sweetness ;  but  never  quite  simple  and  easy 
and  natural — ^it  was  impossible  when  Russel  was 
near.    She  had  looked  up  to  Harry  Russel  confid- 
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ingly,  and  acknowledged  hia  aoperiority  by  a  conr- 
Btant  deference,  when  they  were  first  aaMciated; 
but  now  that  distance  aeemed  immeasurably  increas- 
ed and  she  had  learned  to  fear  him.  Ruasel  al- 
ways listened  attentively  to  all  she  had  to  say,  and 
seemed  pleased  to  hear  her  converse ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  promise  of  his  boyhood,  he  was  no 
lady's  man.  Ho  was  unskilled  in  the  use  of  those 
pretty  nothings,  which  are  usually  thought  to  be  all 
important;  his  words  were  fiili  of  meaning}  and 
Grace,  in  listening  to  him,  forgot  to  reply.  Then 
she  was  free  and  natural,  and  Rnssel  failed  not  to 
admire  her ;  but  this  often  gave  way  to  a  strange 
embarrassment  that  made  her  almost  awkward. 
At  such  times,  after  he  was  gone,  poor  Grace  would 
review  every  foolish  sentence  she  had  uttered,  and 
dwell  painfully  on  some  thoughtless  act,  which  she 
was  sure  she  would  not  have  committed  in  any  other 
presence.  The  pleasant  vacation  that  Grace  had 
promised  herself  grew  uncomfortable,  and  she  almost 
wished  that  Russel  would  be  a  less  constant  visitor ; 
but  when  he  did  chance  to  stay  away,  the  eyta  of 
Grace  were  off  the  door  scarcely  a  moment  Had 
she  offended  him,  she  constantly  inquired  of  her- 
self, or  could  it  be  indifference  or  disgust? 

One  morning  Grace  was  very  pleasantly  surprised 
by  a  piece  of  new  music,  from  Russel ;  and  she 
practised  upon  it  all  day  that  she  might  play  it  to 
him  in  the  evening:  but  when  evening  came  she 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  execution,  and  refused  to 
play  until  a  long  time  urged,  and  then  her  hand 
was  not  firm,  and  she  touched  the  keys  lalteringly. 
Russel  seemed  vexed — she  had  phiyed  for  others, 
well  and  often— why  would  she  never  do  anything 
that  he  wished?  Grace  saw  that  he  was  displeased, 
and  her  eye  moistened;  then  she  recollected  that 
he  had  no  right  to  be,  and,  with  a  very  cold  quiet 
excuse,  she  turned  from  the  piano,  and  joining  a 
young  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  was 
soon  engaged  in  a  very  animated  conversation. 
Now  and  then,  the  sound  of  Russel's  deep,  manly 
voice  made  her  reverse  a  sentence  or  forget  to  finish 
one;  but  nearly  a  half-hour  passed  before  she  ven- 
tured to  look  at  him.  He  was  explaining  to  her 
brother  the  true  bearing  of  some  political  question, 
and  seemed  deeply  interested ;  but,  whenever  he 
paused,  Grace  observed  a  deep,  painful  seriousness 
upon  his  brow  that  was  quite  unusual.  *'  He  has 
something  to  trouble  him,*'  thought  the  fair  girl, 
"  and  I,  foolish  child  that  I  am,  have  added  to  his 
annoyance."  Instantly  every  thought  of  his  superi- 
ority vanished — she  did  not  care  if  he  did  consider 
her  a  simpleton — she  was  sure  she  could  not  appear 
more  of  one  than  when  she  attempted  that  show  of 
dignity  so  little  in  accordance  with  her  character. 
He  was  inquiring  for  a  paper  which  Frank  did  not 
think  was  injthe  house ;  Grace  knew  where  it  was, 
and  she  glided  quietly  out  of  the  room,  and  return- 
ing, slid  it  into  his  hand  with  a  pleading,  winsome 


glance,  which  seemed  to  inquire,  *'  Can  we  not  still 
be  friends?"  Russel  looked  up,  surprised  and  de- 
yligl^ted;  and  that  bright,  earnest,  heartfelt  expres- 
sion, that  Grace  so  well  remembered  in  the  boy, 
lighted  up  his  countenance.  And  they  tsere  friends ; 
such  very  interested  friends  that  Frank  and  Lizxy, 
and  young  Edward  Somers,  and  two  or  three  other 
mischievous  individuals,  amused  themselves  at  their 
expense  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

'*  You  must  hear  me  play  that  exquisite  air  before 
yon  leave,  Mr.  Russel,"  said  Grace ;  "  the  (kult  was 
all  in  my  hand  before ;  I  can  assure  you  the  will 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"And  the  rare  pet  yon  got  into  afterwards, 
Gracey?"  inquired  Frank. 

"  That  wfw — but  PU  not  have  yon  for  my  con- 
fessor, with  your  saucy  questions  and  brusque  ways ; 
would  you,  Mr.  Russel?  " 

Russel  thought  he  should  like  to  propose  a  can- 
didate for  that  office  himself;  and  when  Grace 
again  crimsoned  and  made  some  remark  to  her 
mother  to  hide  her  embarrassment,  he  wondered 

that  he  could  ever  have  esteemed  her  cold  and 

* 

heartless,  ruined  by  her  ambition.  She  sat  down 
to  the  piano ;  and  now,  conscious  of  his  approbation, 
she  played  with  more  spirit  and  animation  than 
was  her  wont  Once  she  cast  a  quick  glance  at 
Ruasel.  He  stood  in  breathless  attention.  Then 
her  eyes  sparkled,  her  cheeks  glowed  and  her  beau- 
tiful neck  arched  itself  proudly.  She  finished,  and 
rose  firom  the  instrument  in  conscious  triumph — ^her 
only  thought  that  she  had  redeemed  her  fault 
Russel  wished  she  had  not  played ;  and  Grace  easily 
detected  the  want  of  heart  in  his  cold,  measured 
compliments. 

"  He  is  not  worth  the  trouble  that  I  have  bestow- 
ed upon  him,"  thought  Grace,  as,  with  pouting  lip 
and  swelling  bosom,  she  curtsied  him  out  of  the 
room. 

"  Ruined  by  her  ambition,"  thought  Ruasel,  all 
the  way  home ;  and  all  night  long  it  was  the  burden 
of  his  dreams. 

As  Russel  walked  home  that  evening,  a  drunken 
man  staggered  up  to  him,  guided  by  the  light  from 
a  low-eaved,  filthy  grocery ;  and  slapping  him  fa- 
miliarly on  the  shoulder,  poured  forth  a  profusion 
of  half-profane,  half-vulgar  slang,  of  which  nothing 
could  be  well  undexstood.  Russel  however  caught 
the  name  of  Grace  Linden,  and  swinging  the  im- 
pertinent intruder  around,  he  dropped  him  by  the 
road-side  and  proceeded  on  his  way.  In  the  mean- 
time the  drunken  man  crept  from  the  gutter  ;  and, 
half-sobered  by  the  energetic  proceedings  of  Russel, 
turned  slowly  down  the  street  and  walked  on  nntil 
he  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Linden.  Here  he 
paused,  and  gazing  up  at  the  lighted  windows, 
seemed  revolving  a  bitter  subject  "  Yes,  it  is  all 
owing  to  her,"  he  muttered,  "  all,  and  if  I  should 
die  on  a  gallows  I  would  say  she  brought  me  there. 
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She  didn't  like  my  fiice,  foiBooth,  and  my  Ywee  was 
not  80  mooth  and  soft  as  old  Rossel's  son's,  and  so 
I  was  sent  oat  to  stairs.  Now,  by  all  the  powers 
of  hell — ^The  misenble  man,  pausing  in  his  male- 
diction, as  thoogh  liis  hatred  coold  not  be  shaped 
into  woidsyshook  his  elenehed  fist  toward  the  win> 
dow,  and  then,  leaning  over  the  fence,  seemed  en- 
gaged in  eager  plotting  with  his  own  conning. 
Now  and  then,  he  woold  raise  himself  and  gaK  np 
at  the  house  with  a  dark,  fierce  glare ;  bat,  one  by  one, 
the  lights  went  oat,  till  every  window  was  darkened ; 
and  then  the  drunkard  stretched  himself  npon  the 
sod,  and  slept  more  sweetly  than  many  a  better  man. 

As  Grace  Linden  looked  from  her  window  early 
on  the  ensoing  morning,  she  observed  a  miserable 
wretch,  in  tattered  garb  and  with  a  &ce  distorted 
by  evil  paanons,  regarding  her  intently  Irom  an  op- 
posite comer.  A  feeling  of  indefinable  fear  crept 
over  her,  for  there  was  something  strangely  iamiliar 
in  thatmalidoos  expression,  which  led  her  at  once 
to  think  of  the  boy  who  had  filled  her  little  head 
with  tales  of  horror,  that  even  now  she  shuddered 
to  recall.  Inunediately,  the  fece  peering  at  her 
through  the  vines  of  Abby's  little  window,  with  all 
its  dark  malignity,  was  portrayed  in  living  colon ; 
and  hastily  drawing  the  little  curtain  before  the 
window,  she  sat  down  upon  her  bed-side,  and  wept 
long  and  bitterly,  not  over  the  sufferings  but  the 
touching  sorrow  of  the  past.  That  Abby's  lot  had 
been  «d  dark,  so  sad !  and  now  they  were  all  so  very 
happy !  Grace,  however,  soon  dried  her  tean,  and 
tying  on  her  bonnet,  stole  silently  down  the  stain, 
through  the  garden,  up  a  well-trodden  footpath,  and 
soon  she  was  kneeling  on  her  sister's  grave,  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  village  choreh-yard. 

**  And  when  nx  months  more  have  passed,  yon 
will  take  up  your  abode  in  Greenville^  I  suppose, 
or,  perhaps,  favor  some  blighter  dime  with  your 
presence,'*  said  Russel,  one  evening,  when  Grace 
had  been  drawing  a  mimic  picture  of  her  return  to 
school ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  bent  his  searohing 
eyes  upon  her,  as  though  he  expected  to  read  the 
answer  more  in  her  face  than  words. 

"  Oh !  the  brighter  dime,  of  coune,  has  my  pa- 
tronage," answered  the  lady,  gayly,  **  my  next  visit 
to  Greenville  will  be  a  flying  one." 

Russel's  countenance  fell.  '*  Your  friends,"  said 
he,  with  some  bitterness,  "  will  doubtless  find  the 
parting  easier,  since  it  is  for  your  happiness." 

'*  Yes,  for  my  happiness,"  echoed  Grace,  with 
an  ill-soppressed  sigh. 

"On  what  quarter  of  the  globe,  fiiir  lady,  will 
yon  deign  to  cast  the  sunlight  of  your  smiles?" 
inquired  a  slim  clerk,  in  the  fint  and  wont  stages 
of  dandyism,  stepping  daintily  towards  the  seat 
which  Grace  occupied. 

"  That  is  beyond  my  circumscribed  prescience,  O 
most  gallant  subject  mine ; "  answered  Grace,  mis- 
chievously,  "  will  you  cast  my  horoscope?  ** 


'  The  flowering  dandy  seemed  a  little  puxzled.  It 
was  evident  that  he  was  no  lexicographer,  and-  he 
retreated  without  attempting  any  &niiliazitiea  with 
the  stars. 

'f  Then  yoa  have  not  dedded  as  to  the  fixture, 
Bfiss  Linden  T  "  ^  inquired  RosseL 

'*  Cirevmttance*  must  dedde  me,  Mr.  Russel," 
and  the  lips  of  Grace  remained  apart  as  though  she 
would  have  added  more,  bat  was  for  some  reason 
vritheld. 

"  We  are  all  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  dreum- 
cnmstances,"  remarked  Russel,  '*but  it  seems  hardly 
fitting  that  one  like  you  should  confide  your  destiny 
to  sach  a  capridous  guide." 

**  It  may  be  so,'*  answered  Grace,  almost  gloomi- 
ly, "  but  in  that  case  the  worid  has  but  a  chdce  few 
well-guided — ^I  must  bide  my  destiny,"  she  added, 
with  more  cheerfiihieas. 

Rossd  was  silent.  There  was  evidently  a  thought 
he  woold  have  spoken,  but  it  was  probably  some- 
thing that  he  had  no  right  to  speak,  and  so  he  bit 
his  lips  and  crowded  down  the  temptation.  Mean- 
while Qnce  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  had  not 
said  too  much  of  herself  and  her  plans ;  and,  con- 
fused by  his  silence,  she  proceeded,  like  all  em- 
barrassed persons,  to  say  more. 

"  Not  that  I  anticipate  a  severer  destiny ;  it  is 
much  pleasanter  to  look  for  sunshine  than  clouds." 

*'  And  you  have  no  reason  to  look  for  clouds," 
said  Russel,  with  a  sad  smile, "  I  predict  for  you  a 
smooth  destiny." 

"  Then  I  shall  add  the  weight  of  your  prediction 
to  my  own  hope,"  answered  Grace,  cheerfully, 
"and,  looking  upon  the  whole  past,  I  will  venture 
to  believe  that  Fortune  may  not  so  change  as  to 
prove  herself  a  severe  '  step-dame.' " 

*<  Heaven  grant  that  she  may  not ! "  answered 
Russel. "  and  yet,  success  is  not  alwajrs  for  our  best 
good ;  I  have  known  its  influence  on  the  character 
to  be  anything  but  salutary." 

'*  I  hope  my  character  stands  in  no  need  of  re- 
verses now ; "  answered  Grace,  aflected  beyond  con- 
trol, "  you,  Mr.  Russel,  better  than  any  one  else, 
should  know  how  deeply  it  has  been  tried.  The 
future  can  have  nothing  too  dark,  too  bitter  for  me ; 
for  the  remembrance  of  that  one  gloomy  summer, 
with  the  toils  and  privations  that  succeeded  it, 
would  make  all  after  advenity.  a  light  thing.  For* 
give  the  allosion  to  those  days^I  had  thought 
never  to  mention  them  ;  but  the  remembrance  is 
with  me  always ;  and  I  cannot  separate  the  gene- 
rous boy  to  whom  I  owe  perhaps  life— reason,  I 
am  almost  sore,  from——"  Grace  had  been  too 
much  exdted,  she  had  gone  too  far.  One  thought 
of  the  proud,  stem  countenance  of  Russel  abashed 
her ;  and,  unable  to  extricate  herself,  she  found  re- 
lief in  an  ungovernable  bunt  of  tean. 

"  Do  not  separate  them,  dear  Grace,  do  not  try ! " 
The  words  fell  upon  her  ear  in  low,  thrilling  tones, 
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that  flhe  could  ecareely  reeognite ;  and  Grace  dazed 
not  raise  her  eyes,  lest  she  should  discover  that  thej 
had  been  spoken  in  mockery  of  her  emotion. 

**  What  a  stapid  couple  you  are,  here  in  this  cor- 
ner .' "  exclaimed  Frank,  coming  forward,  as  is  the 
fortune  of  some  people,  just  when  he  should  not ; 
«  And  tears,  as  I  live !  Between  ourselyes,  Ruswl, 
Gracey  is  getting  to  be  the  veriest  cry-baby  in 
Christendom.  I  wish  you  could  convince  her  that 
it  will  spoil  her  eyes  to  be  so  mopish." 

"Mopish!"  repeated  Rossel,  abstractedly. 

"  Excessively— if  you  could  only  have  seen  her 
the  other  evening,  just  when  you  were  not  here  to 
see  her — ** 

"  Frank!  **  exclaimed  the  sister^  quite  thrown  off 
her  guard.  "  Don't  believe  anything  he  says,  Mr 
Russel ;  his  word  is  not  to  be  depended  on  for  a 
moment.  Yon  know  I  am  always  happy-— it  is  my 
nature  to  be  happy.  I  could  not  be  mopiih  if  I 
should  try.  By  the  way,  Frank,  did  you  bring  me 
the— the  book  you  promised  1  ** 

"What  book  7" 

"  Why  the  nice  story-book,  that  was  to  amuse 
me  while  traveling.  Frank  has  a  very  treacherous 
memory,*'  she  added,  turning  to  RosseL 

The  yoong  man  started  and  looked  up  vacantly. 
"  Were  you  speaUng  to  me,  Gra— Miss  Russel- 
Misa — Miss  Linden?"  and  poor  Runel,  confound- 
ed by  his  most  awkward  of  all  awkward  blunders, 
reddened  and  looked  more  confused  than  ever  Grace 
had  done. 

"Ha,  ha!  ho,  ho,  ho!  promising,  very!  yon 
are  not  stupid ! "  laughed  Frank,  brimful  of  merri- 
ment, at  the  sudden  light  that  broke  in  npon  him ; 
and,  with  a  very  knowing  look  and  a  very  low  bow, 
he  turned,  as  he  said,  to  company  less  pre-occupied. 

"  Frank  is  very  merry  to-night,"  observed  Grace, 
"he  must  have  been  visiting  the  Ashleys." 

A  woman's  tact,  after  all,  to  disentangle  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  of  a  double  and  twisted  embarrassment, 
that,  originating  in  nothing,  tends  to  nothing. 
The  Ashleys  afforded  a  fruitful  theme,  and  they 
were  discussed  with  a  genuine  reliah  for  goesip  that 
had  never  before  been  developed  in  either  of  our 
young  friends.  It  may  be  that  there  were  mingling 
some  home-allusions,  and  direct  personalities ;  it 
is  certain  that  there  were  looks  and  tones  not  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  careless  words;  otherwis3, 
what  should  place  the  two  young  people  on  the  very 
peculiar  footing  that  they  evidently  occupied  at 
parting? 

The  next  meeting  between  Grace  and  RuskI 
was  joyous  and  cordial  on  one  side,  timid,  pleased 
and  gracefully  shy  on  the  other.  They  met  in  the 
magnificent  old  woods,  where  conventionalism 
seems  a  mockery,  and  heart  speaks  to  heart  through 
the  medium  of  invented  words,  or  the  more  eloquent 
language  traced  by  a  divine  finger  on  the  counte- 
nance and  colored  from  the  souL 


Side  by  side,  they  walked  beneath  the  gratefni 
shadows  J  talking  in  tones  low  and  deep,  as  if  every 
word  had  its  origin  in  the  inner  sanctum  of  the 
spirit ;  and  careiesriy  crashing  the  bright-eyed  flow- 
ers and  the  large,  round  dew-drops,  scattered  in 
their  pathway,  as  if  they  had  never  admired  the 
humble  beauties o<  the  woodland.  And  there  Grace 
unfolded  all  her  plans  for  the  future-— those  plana 
that  she  had  never  fully  confided  even  to  her  darling 
brother}  and  looked  up  for  approbation,  just  as  she 
would  have  looked  to  Harry  Russel  ten  summera 
before,  only  for  more  confidingly.  And  yet  Grace 
was  no  longer  the  child,  but  the  strong-minded* 
deep-judging,  all-enduring  woman;  beautifol  in  her 
simplicity,  generous  in  her  unmeasured  trustfolness 
and  strong  in  those  high  resolves,  which  had  been 
the  dreams  of  her  childhood,  and  were  now  fost 
approaching  to  realities.  And  now  Russel  learned 
the  olyect  of  that  ambition  which  he  had  so  often 
censured.  Lizzy  must  be  allowed  advantages  equal 
to  her  sister's ;  and  Lizzy's  fother  and  mother  must 
be  provided  with  a  comfortable,  pleasant  home,  and 
find  again  the  happiness  they  lost  in  youth.  It  was 
a  debt  ihe  owed,  so  Grace  insisted,  for  all  the  care 
and  the  wearing  anxiety  which  she  had  occasioned 
them  in  childhood ;  and  she  would  repay  it,  though 
gray  hairs  should  come  long  before  her  mision 
could  be  accomplished.  And  Grace  was  surprised 
to  see  the  dignified,  manly  Russel,  with  all  his  cold- 
ness and  sternness,  display  an  almost  girlish  weak- 
ness of  feeling  at  the  unfolding  of  a  plan  so  simple 
and  natural.  She.wiahed  him  to  praise  her — indeed, 
it  would  have  made  her  sad  to  think  that  he  did 
not  appreciate  the  self-denial  it  would  require  to 
separate  herself  from  all  she  loved,  and  spend  years 
of  toil  among  strangers.  She  was  no  heroine,  but 
a  fond,  dewted,  confiding  woman,  ready  for  any 
sacrifice  of  her  own  interests,  but  in  the  midst  of 
all,  panting  for  that  breath  of  life  to  every  true 
woman — sympathy.  And  yet  she  saw  no  cause 
for  the  deep  emotion  which  almost  unmanned  her 
lover.  She  knew  that  she  was  doing  right ;  that 
she  was  acting  as  the  world  would  call  (if  the  world 
ever  knew  it)  generously ;  but  little  did  she  know 
the  touching  beauty,  the  deep,  tender  sacredness, 
which  her  character  fi^m  that  moment  assumed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  hitherto  suspicious  though  fosdnat- 
ed  RttsseL  It  was  late  before  they  emerged  from 
that  now  endeared  forest;  and  there  words  had 
been  spoken  which  are  thut  q>oken  but  once;  and 
which  never,  never,  even  through  a  long  eternity, 
could  be  recalled.  The  solemn  stars  had  witnessed 
their  betrothal ;  and  the  green  forest  leaves,  flutter- 
ing their  fresh  lips  together,  murmured  it  to  each 
other  and  to  the  wandering  breezes;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  sister,  in  whose  bosom  Grace  had  wept 
her  bitterest  tears,  carried  the  holy  vows  to  Heaven, 

and  saw  them  engraved  on  angelic  tablets. 
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It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  look  on  James  and 
Nora  in  their  early  childhood ;  their  cheeks  were 
so  rosy,  their  hair  so  ranny,  and  their  clear  blue 
eyes  so  mild  and  innocent.  They  were  the  young- 
est of  a  cabin-fall  of  children ;  and  though  they  did 
now  and  then  get  a  cuff  from  the  elder  ones,  with 
the  hasty  words,  <<  Get  out  of  the  way,  you  spal- 
peen," they  were  the  pets  and  playmates  of  them 
all.  Their  love  for  each  other  was  extreme ;  and 
thoQgh  James,  early  in  his  boyhood,  evinced  the 
Irish  predilection  for  giving  knocks,  he  was  never 
known  to  raise  his  hand  against  his  little  sister. 
When  she  could  first  toddle  about  it  was  his  de- 
light to  gather  the  May  gowans  that  grew  about  the 
well,  and  put  them  in  Nora's  curly  hair ;  and  then 
he  would  sit  before  her,  with  his  little  hands  rest- 
ing on  his  knees,  contemplating  her  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction.  When  they  were  older,  they  might 
be  seen  weeding  the  "  pathies"*  side  by  side,  or 
hand  in  hand  gathering  berries  among  the  haw- 
thorn bushes.  The  greatest  difference  between 
thenx.  seemed  to  be,  that  James  was  all  fun  and 
fix>lic,  whilo  Nora  was  ever  serious  and  earnest. 

"When  the  young  maiden  was  milking  the  cows, 
her  soft  low  voice  might  usually  be  heard,  warbling 
some  of  the  mournful  melodies  of  Ireland.  But 
plaintive  tones  were  rarely  heard  from  James.  He 
came  home  from  his  daily  labor  whistling  like  a 
black-bird,  mocking  the  cuckoo,  or  singing,  at  the 
top  of  his  clear  ringing  voice,  the  merry  jingle  of 
St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning,  or  the  facetious 
ail  of  Paudeen  0*Rafierty.  At  dancing,  too,  he 
excelled  all  the  lads  of  the  neighborhood.  He  could 
dance  Irish  jigs,  three-part  reel,  four-part  reel,  or 
rowly  powly,  to  the  tune  of  The  Dusty  Miller,  or 
The  Rakes  of  Bally-shanny,  with  such  a  quick  ear 
for  the  music,  that  all  the  lassies  declared  they  could 
"  see  the  tune  upon  his  feet.'*  He  was  a  comely 
lad,  too,  and  at  weddings  and  Christmas  carousals 
none  of  thematic  dandies  looked  more  genteel  than 
he,  with  his  buff-colored  vest,  his  knot  of  ribbons 
at  each  knee,  and  his  caubeenf  set  jauntily  on  one 
aide  of  his  head.  Being  good-natured  and  mirth- 
ful, he  was  a  great  favorite  at  wakes  and  danoes, 


and  festivities  of  all  sorts ;  and  he  might  have  been 
in  danger  of  becoming  dissipated,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  happy  consciousness  of  belonging  to  an  hon- 
est industrious  family,  and  being  the  pride  and  dar- 
ling of  Nora's  heart. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  gaiety  of  his  dispo- 
sition, he  had  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  a  love  of 
earning  money.  This  tendency  led  him  early  to 
think  of  emigrating  to  America,  the  Eldorado  of 
Irish  imagination.  Nora  resisted  the  first  sugges- 
tion with  many  tesrs.  But  James  drew  fine  pic- 
tures of  a  farm  of  his  own  in  the  new  country,  and 
cows  and  horses,  and  a  pleasant  jaunting  car ;  and 
in  the  farm-house  and  the  jaunting  car,  Nora  was 
ever  by  his  side ;  for  with  the  very  first  guineas  that 
crosiied  his  hand,  sure  he  would  send  for  her.  The 
aflfectionate  sister,  accustomed  to  sympathise  with 
all  his  plans,  soon  began  to  help  him  to  build  his  cas- 
tles in  America ;  and  every  penny  that  she  could 
earn  at  her  q)inning-whe^  was  laid  away  for  pas- 
sage money.  But  when  tha  time  actually  arrived 
for  him  to  go  to  Dublin,  it  was  a  day  of  sorrow. 
All  the  married  sisters,  with  their  little  ones,  and 
neighboiB  from  far  and  near,  came  to  bid  him  fare- 
well, and  give  their  parting  blessing.  The  good 
mother  was  busy  to  the  last,  storing  away  some 
little  comfort  in  his  sea-box.  Nora,  with  the  big 
tears  in  her  eyes,  repeated,  for  the  thousandth  time, 
''And  Jimmy,  mavoitmem,*  if  you  grow  grand 
there  in  the  new  country,  you'll  not  be  aAer  for- 
getting vie  ?  You  will  send  for  your  own  Nora 
soon?" 

"  Forget  you  I "  exclaimed  James,  while  he  press- 
ed her  warmly  to  his  bosom :  "  When  the  blessed 
sun  forgets  to  rise  over  the  green  earth,  maybe  I'll 
forget  you,  mavoumeen  dheeliah'^i 

Amid  oft  repeated  words  of  love  and  blessing, 
he  parted  from  them.  Their  mutual  sorrow  was  a 
little  softened  by  distant  visions  of  a  final  reunion 
of  them  aU  in  America.  But  there  was  a  feariul 
uncertainty  about  this.  The  big  sea  might  swal- 
low him  up,  he  might  sicken  and  die  among  stran- 
gers, or  bad  examples  might  lead  him  into  evil 
paths  worse  than  death. 
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To  this  last  suggestion,  made  by  an  elder  siater, 
Nora  replied  with  indignant  eameatneas.  *'  Led  into 
evil  cooraea,  indade !  '*  she  exclaimed ;  "  Shame  be 
on  you  for  spaking  that  same !  and  he  the  dacent- 
est  and  best  behayed  boy  in  all  the  county  Long- 
ford. You  don*t  know  the  heart  of  him  as  I  do,  or 
you'd  never  be  after  spaking  of  him  in  that  fashion. 
It's  a  shame  on  yon,  and  indade  it  is.  But  och, 
tourrah  dheeliah,*  let  him  not  sicken  and  die  there 
in  the  strange  country,  and  the  sister  not  there  to 
do  for  him!"  And,  overcome  by  the  picture  her 
own  imagination  had  drawn,  she  buret  into  a  pas- 
sionate flood  of  tears. 

In  a  few  weeks,  came  a  brief  letter  from  James, 
written  on  board  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  from 
Dublin.  About  seven  months  later,  came  a  letter, 
dated  New  York,  sapng  he  had  obtained  work  at 
good  wages,  and,  by  Grod*s  blessing,  should  soon  be 
enabled  to  send  for  his  dear  sister.  He  added  a 
hint  that  one  of  these  days,  .when  he  had  a  house 
of  his  own,  perhaps  the  father  and  mother  would 
be  after  coming  over.  Proud  were  they  in  the 
Irish  cabin,  when  this  letter  was  read  aloutl  to  all 
who  came  to  inquire  after  the  young  emigrant. 
All  his  old  cronies  answered,  "  Throth,  and  ht^d 
do  well  anywhere.  He  was  always  a  dacent,  clane, 
spirited  boy,  as  there  was  widin  a  great  ways  of 
him.  Divil  a  man  in  the  ten  parishes  could  dance 
the  Baltihorum  jig  wid  him,  any  how." 

Time  pasted  on,  and  no  other  letter  came  from 
James.  Month  after  month»  poor  Nora  watched 
with  feverish  anxiety  to  catch  sight  of  her  father 
when  he  returned  from  th«  distant  post  office ;  for 
he  promised  if  he  found  a  letter,  to  wave  his  hand 
high  above  his  head,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  fronting  the  house.  Bat  no  letter  came ; 
and  at  last  Nora  M]y  believed  that  her  darling 
brother  was  dead.  After  writing  again  and  again, 
and  receiving  no  answer,  she  at  last  wrote  to  the 
son  of  a  neighbor,  who  had  emigrated  to  America, 
and  begged  of  him,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  James  was  dead  or  alive  and  send 
them  word  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Irishman  to 
whom  this  urgent  epistle  was  addressed,  was  at 
work  on  a  distant  rail-road,  and  had  no  fixed  place 
of  residence ;  and  so  it  happened  that  Nora  received 
no  answer  to  her  anxious  inquiries,  for  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  after  they  were  written.  At  last, 
there  came  a  crumpled  square  of  soiled  paper,  con- 
taining these  words : 

"Dear  JFWn<2«.--^Black  and  hevy  is  my  hart  for 
the  news  I  have  to  tell  you.  James  is  in  prison, 
concamin  a  bit  of  paper,  that  he  passed  for  money. 
Sorra  a  one  of  the  nabors  but  will  be  lettin  down 
the  tears,  when  they  hear  of  the  same.  I  don't 
know  the  rights  of  the  case ;  but  I  will  never  be- 
lieve he  was  a  boy  to  disgrace  an  honest  fiimily. 

•SwwtVirfla. 


Perhaps  some  other  man's  sin  is  upon  him.  It  may 
be  some  comfort  to  you  to  know  that  his  time  will 
be  out  in  a  year  and  a  half,  any  how.  I  have  not 
seen  James  sense  I  come  to  Ameriky ;  but  Iheem 
tell  of  what  I  have  writ  The  blessed  Mother  of 
Heaven  keep  your  harts  from  sinkin  down  with  this 
hevy  sorrow.    Your  frind  and  nabor, 

Mike  Muiipht.'* 

Deep  indeed  was  the  grief  in  that  poor  and  hon- 
est family,  when  these  sad  tidings  were  read.  Poor 
Nora  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed 
aloud.  The  old  mother  rocked  violently  to  and  fro, 
with  her  apron  at  her  eyes ;  and  the  father,  tbongfa 
he  tried  hard  to  conceal  his  emotion,  could  not  re- 
strain the  big  tears  from  rolling  down  his  weather- 
beaten  face.  *'  Och,  wo  is  the  day,"  said  he,  '<  that 
ever  we  let  him  go  from  us.  Such  a  dacent  lad, 
and  belonging  to  a  family  that  never  did  a  dishon- 
est action.  And  sure  all  harts  were  upon  him, 
and  we  all  so  proud  out  of  him." 

"  Father,'*  said  the  weeping  Nora,  « I  know  the 
hart  of  him  better  nor  any  of  you  does;  and  I 
know  he  never  had  intintion  to  do  anything  that 
would  bring  to  the  blush  the  mother  that  bore  him, 
and  the  sister  that  slept  in  his  arms,  when  we  were 
both  weeny  things.  I'll  go  to  Ameriky,  and  find 
out  all  about  it,  and  write  yon  word." 

"  You  go  to  Ameriky !"  exclaimed  her  mother. 
"  Sure  you're  crazed  with  the  big  grief  that's  upon 
you,  eoUen  maekree,  *  or  you'd  niver  spake  thim 
words." 

"  And  wouldn't  he  follow  me  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  if  the  black  trouble  was  on  me?"  replied 
Nora,  with  passionate  earnestness.  "  There  was 
always  kindness  in  him  for  all  human  crathnrs ; 
but  he  loved  me  better  nor  all  the  world.  Never 
a  one  had  a  bad  word  agin  him,  but  nobody  knew 
the  heart  of  him  as  I  did.  Proud  was  I  out  of  him, 
and  lonesome  is  my  heart  without  him.  And  is  it 
I  will  lave  him  alone  wid  his' trouble  ?  Troth,  not 
if  there  was  ten  oceans  atween  us." 

This  vehemence  subsided  after  awhile,  and  they 
talked  more  calmly  of  how  they  should  hide  their 
disgrace  from  the  neighborhood.  That  their  hearts 
were  sad  they  could  not  conceal.  Day  after*  day 
their  frugal  meals  were  removed  almost  nntasted, 
and  every  one  stepped  about  silently,  as  after  a 
funeral.  The  very  cows  came  slowly  and  disconso- 
lately, as  if  they  heard  grief  in  the  voice  of  their 
young  mistress,  when  she  called  them  to  be  milked. 
And  the  good  old  mother  no  longer  crooned  at  her 
spinning  wheel  the  song  she  had  sung  over  the  cra- 
dle of  her  darling  boy.  Nora  at  first  persisted  in 
her  plan  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  ;  but  her  father 
forbade  it,  and  she  said  no  more.  But  her  heart 
grew  more  and  more  impatient.  She  spoke  less 
and  less  of  James,  but  ahe  sighed  heavily  at  her 
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work,  and  her  eyes  were  often  red  with  weeping. 
At  last  she  resolred  to  depart  unknown  to  any  one. 
She  rose  steathily  at  midnight,  tied  up  a  small  bun- 
dle of  clothing,  placed  a  little  bag  of  money  in  her 
bosom,  paused  and  gazed  lovingly  on  her  sleeping 
parents,  hastily  brushed  away  the  gathering  tears, 
and  stept  out  into  the  moonlight.  She  stood  for  a 
few  moments  and  gazed  on  the  old  fiuniliar  hills 
and  fields,  on  the  potato  patch,  where  she  and 
James  had  worked  together  many  a  day,  on  the  old 
well,  by  the  side  of  which  the  Maygowans  grew, 
and  on  the  clear  white  cabin,  where  the  dear  old 
ones  slept.  She  passed  into  the  little  shed,  that 
served  as  a  stable  for  the  animals,  and  threw  her 
arms  about  the  donkey's  neck,  and  kissed  the  cow, 
that  knew  her  voice  as  well  as  her  own  mother  did. 
She  came  forth  weeping,  and  gazed  on  the  old 
homestead,  as  she  would  gaze  on  the  face  of  a  dy- 
ing friend.  The  clustering  memories  were  too 
much  for  her  loving  heart.  Dropping  on  her  knees, 
she  prayed,  in  an  agony  of  sorrow ;  "  If  it  be  a  sin 
to  go  away  from  the  good  old  father  and  mother, 
perhaps  niver  to  see  them  agin,  till  the  judgment 
day,  thou  oh !  Father  in  heaven,  wilt  forgive  me ;  S 
for  thou  seest  I  can  not  lave  him  alone  wid  his  \ 
great  trouble ! " 

Then  crossing  herself,  and  looking  toward  the 
beloved  home  of  her  childhood,  she  said,  in  a  stifled 
voice,  **  The  Mother  of  Glory  be  wid  ye,  and  bless 
and  keep  ye  alL'^ 

Half  blinded  with  tears,  she  wended  her  way 
over  the  moonlighted  hills,  and  when  her  favorite 
cow  called  as  usual  for  her  milking  pail,  in  the  first 
blush  of  the  morning,  she  was  already  far  on  her 
way  to  Dublin. 


And  had  James  been  criminal?  In  the  eye  of  the 
law  he  had  been  ;  but  his  sisfer  was  right,  when 
she  said  he  had  no  intention  to  do  a  wicked  thing. 
Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  America,  he  was  one 
day  walking  along  the  street,  in  a  respectable  suit 
of  Sunday  clothes,  when  a  stranger  came  up,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  him.  After  asking 
some  indifferent  questions,  he  inquired  what  his 
coat  cost. 

"  Sixteen  dollars,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  will  give  you  twenty  for  it,"  said  the  stran- 
ger ;  "  for  I  am  going  away  in  a  hurry,  and  Ijave 
no  time  to  get  one  made." 

James  was  as  unsuspecting  as  a  child.  He 
thought  this  was  an  excellent  opportunity  to  make 
four  dollars,  to  send  to  his  darling  sister ;  so  he 
readily  agreed  to  the  bargain. 

"  I  want  a  watch,  too,"  said  the  stranger ;  *'  but 
perhaps  you  would  not  be  willing  to  sell  yours  for 
ten  dollan?  ** 


James  frankly  confessed  that  it  was  two  dollan 
tiore  than  he  gave  for  it,  and  very  willingly  con- 
sented to  the  transfer.  Some  weeks  after,  when  he 
attempted  to  pass  the  money  the  stranger  had  given 
him,  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  it  was  counter- 
feit. After  brooding  over  iiis  disapp<^tmcnt  for 
some  time,  he  eame  to  a  conclusion  at  which  bet- 
ter educated  men  than  himself  have  sometimes  ar- 
rived. He  thought  to  himself—"  It  is  hard  for  a 
poor  man  to  Jose  so  much,  by  no  fault  of  his  own. 
Since  it  was  put  off  upon  me,  I  will  just  pat  it  off 
upon  somebody  eke.  Maybe  it  will  keep  going 
the  rounds,  or  somebody  will  lose  it  that  can  better 
afford  it  than  I  can." 

It  certainly  was  a  wrong  conclusion ;  but  it  was 
a  bewilderment  of  the  reasoning  powers  in  the  mind 
of  an  ignorant  man,  and  did  not  involve  wickedness 
of  intention.  He  passed  the  money,  and  was  soon 
after  arrested  for  forgery.  He  told  his  story  plain- 
ly, but,  as  he  admitted  that  he  knew  the  money  was 
counterfeit  when  he  passed  it,  the  legal  constmc- 
tion  of  his  crime  was  forgery  in  the  second  degree. 
He  had  passed  three  bills,  and  had  the  penalty  of 
the  law  been  enforced  with  its  utmost  rigor,  he 
might  have  been  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for 
fifteen  years;  but  appearances  were  so  nfuch  in 
his  favor»  that  the  court  sentenced  him  but  for  five 
years. 

Five  years  taken  away  from  the  young  life  of  a 
laboring  man,  spent  in  silent  toil,  in  shame  apd  sor- 
row for  a  blighted  reputation,  was,  indeed,  a  heavy 
penalty  for  confused  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
eonoeming  bits  of  paper,  stamped  with  a  nominal 
value.  But  law,  in  its  wisest  and  kindest  adminis- 
tration, cannot  always  make  nice  distinctions  be- 
tween thoughtless  errors  and  wilfiil  crimes. 

It  is  probable  James  never  felt  the  degree  of  com- 
punction, that  it  is  supposed  every  convict  ought  to 
feel ;  for  the  idea  was  ever  with  him  that  if  he  had 
sinned  against  government,  he  did  not  mean  to  sin 
against  God.  That  he  had  disgraced  himself,  he 
knew  full  well  and  felt  most  keenly.  The  thoughts 
of  what  Nora  and  his  good  old  mother  would  suf- 
fer, if  they  could  see  him  driven  to  hard  labor  with 
thieves  and  murderers,  tore  his  soul  with  anguish. 
He  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  write  to  them,  or 
send  them  any  tidings  of  bis  fate.  He  thought  it 
was  better  that  they  should  suppose  him  dead,  than 
know  of  his  disgrace.  Thus  the  weary  months 
passed  silently  away.  The  laugh  of  his  eye  and 
the  bound  of  his  step  were  gone.  l>ay  by  day  he 
grew  more  disconsolate  and  stupid. 

He  had  been  in  prison  about  four  years,  when  one 
of  the  keepers  told  him  that  a  young  woman  had 
come  to  visit  him,  and  he  had  received  permission  to 
see  her.  He  followed  silently,  wondering  who  it 
eould  be ;  and  a  moment  after  he  was  locked  in  his 
sister's  arms.  For  some  time  nothing  but  sobs  were 
audible.    They  looked  mournfully  in  each  other's 
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faoM,  then  fell  on  each  other's  necks,  tnd  wept 
again. 

"And  so  yon  knew  me,  mavoumfien?"  said 
Nora,  at  last,  trying  to  smile  throogh  her  tears. 

<'  Know  yon ! "  he  replied, folding  lier  more  close- 
ly to  his  breast,  "  A  eu^hla  machree,  *  and  wouldn't 
I  know  yonr  shadow  on  the  wall  in  the  darkest  eel* 
lar  they  could  put  me  in?  But  who  came  wid  yon, 
fnaootmieefi  ?  *' 

"  Troth,  and  it  was  alone  I  come.  I  ran  away 
in  the  night.  I  hope  it  wasn't  wrong  to  lave  the 
good&ther  and  mother,  when  they  had  spoke  agin 
my  coming.  I  wouldn't  like  to  do  anything  dis- 
plasing  to  God.  But  Jimmy,  maehree,  my  heart 
was  breakin'  widout  you ;  and  I  couldn't  lave  yon 
alone  wid  your  great  trouble.  Sure  its  long  ago  I 
would  have  been  wid  you,  if  you  had  let  us  know 
of  your  misfortin." 

The  poor  fellow  wept  afresh  at  these  assurances 
of  his  sister's  affection.  When  he  was  calmer,  he 
told  her  circumstantially  how  the  great  trouble  had 
come  upon  him. 

"  God  be  praised  for  the  words  you  spake,"  re- 
plied Nora.  "  It  will  take  a  load  off  of  hearts  at 
home,  when  they  hear  of  the  same.  I  always  said 
there  was  no  sin  in  your  heart ;  for  who  should 
know  that  better  nor  me,  who  slept  in  the  same 
cradle  7  A  blessing  be  wid  you,  maiyoumetn.  The 
music's  in  my  heart  to  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice 
agin.  And  proud  will  I  be  out  of  you,  as  I  used  to 
be  when  all  eyes,  young  and  old,  brightened  on  you 
in  warm  old  Ireland." 

**  But  Nora,  dheelUh,  the  disgrace  is  on  me," 
said  the  young  man,  looking  down.  "  They  will 
say  I  am  a  convict." 

"  Sorra  a  fig  I  care  for  what  they  say,"  replied 
the  warm-hearted  girL  **  Don't  I  know  the  heart 
that  is  in  you  t  Didn't  I  say  there  was  no  sin  in 
your  intintions,  though  you  was  shut  up  in  this  bad 
place  7  And  if  there  had  been — if  the  black  murder 
had  been  widin  you,  is  it  Nora  would  be  alter  lav- 
ing you  alone  wid  your  sin  end  your  shame? 
Troth,  I  would  weary  the  saints  in  heaven  wid 
prayers,  till  they  made  you  a  better  man,  for  the 
sake  of  your  sister's  love.  But  there  was  no  sin  in 
your  heart ;  and  proud  I  am  out  of  you,  a  suillish 
fnaehree ;  t  and  bad  luck  to  the  rogue  that  brought 
you  into  all  this  trouble." 

The  keeper  reminded  them  that  the  time  al- 
lowed for  their  interview  was  nearly  spent. 

"  You  will  come  agin  1 "  said  James,  imploring- 
ly. "  You  will  come  to  me  agin,  aeuskla  ma' 
chne?" 

'<  I  had  to  beg  hard  to  see  yon  once,"  replied 
Nora.  <<They  said  it  was  agin  the  rules.  But 
when  I  told  them  how  I  come  alone  acrass  the 
big  ocean  to' be  wid  you  in  yonr  trouble,  because  I 
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knew  the  heart  that  was  in  yon,  they  said  I  might 
come  in.  It  is  a  heavy  sorrow  that  we  cannot 
spake  together.  But  it  will  be  a  comfort,  matwttr- 
fieen,  to  be  where  I  can  look  on  these  stone  wallsw 
The  kind  man  here  they  call  the  chaplain  says  I 
may  stay  wid  his  fomily ;  and  sure  not  an  hour  in 
the  day  but  I  will  think  of  you,  a  vUlish.*  The 
same  moon  shines  here  that  used  to  shine  on  us 
when  we  had  our  May  dances  on  the  green,  in  dear 
old  Ireland ;  and  when  they  let  you  get  a  glimpse 
of  her  bright  &ce,  you  can  think  maybe  Nora  is 
looking  up  at  it,  as  she  used  to  do  When  she  was 
your  own  weeny  darliut,  wid  the  shamrock  and 
gowan  in  her  hair.  I  will  work,  and  lay  by  money 
for  you  ;  and  when  you  come  out  of  this  bad  place 
it's  Nora  will  stand  by  you ;  and  proud  will  I  be 
out  of  you,  a  suiUUh  machree.^* 

The  young  man  smiled  as  he  had  not  smiled  for 
years.  He  kissed  his  sister  tenderly,  as  he  an- 
swered, "  Ah,  Nora,  mawmmten,  its  yourself  that 
was  always  too  good  to  me.  God's  blessing  be  wid 
you,  acuthla  machree.  It  will  go  hard  wid  me, 
but  I  will  make  some  return  for  such  goodness." 

"  And  sure  its  no  goodness  at  all,"  replied  Nora. 
**  Is  it  yourself  would  be  after  laving  me  alone,  and 
I  in  the  great  trouble  7  Hut,  tut,  Jimmy,  avick. 
Sure  its  nothing  at  all.  Any  body  would  do  it. 
You're  as  dacent  and  clever  a  lad  as  iver  you  waa 
Sing  that  to  your  heart,  mavourneen.  Its  Nora 
will  stand  by  you,  all  the  world  over." 

With  a  smile  that  she  meant  should  be  a  brave 
one,  but  with  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  she  bade 
her  beloved  brother  farewell.  He  embraced  her 
with  vehement  tenderness,  and,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
returned  to  his  silent  labor.  But  the  weight  was 
taken  off  his  heart,  and  his  step  was  lighter ;  for 

"  Jlope^a  ■unifaino  liogered  on  hii  prison  wall, 
And  Love  looked  in  upon  hie  folitude.** 

Nora  remained  with  the  kind-hearted  chaplain, 
ever  watching  the  gloomy  walls  of  Sing  Sing. 
When  her  brother's  term  expired,  she  was  at  the 
prison  door  to  welcome  him,  and  lead  him  forth  into 
the  blessed  sunshine  and  tlie  free  air.  Rev.  John 
Lucky,  the  chaplain,  whose  name  will  live  in  the 
grateful  recollection  of  many  a  poor  prisoner,  re- 
ceived them  into  his  house,  cheered  and  strength- 
ened their  hearts  by  kind  words  and  judicious  coun- 
sel, and  sent  them  to  the  office  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, No.  13  Pine  street,  New  York.  As  James 
brought  certificates  of  good  conduct  whUe  in  prison, 
the  Association  lent  him  tools,  to  be  paid  for  if  he 
should  ever  be  able  to  do  so,  and  recommended  him 
to  a  worthy  mechanic.  At  this  place  he  would  have 
remained,  had  not  his  employer  needed  a  journey- 
man thoroughly  versed  in  his  trade.  It  is  the  poli- 
cy at  Sing  Sing  not  to  allow  the  prisoners  to  leara 
all  the  branches  of  any  business,  lest  they  should 
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come  into  competion  with  mechanics  out  of  the 
prison.  What  James  had  been  accustomed  to  do 
he  did  with  great  industry  end  ezpertness ;  but  he 
could  not  do  all  the  mechanic  required,  and  was 
therefore  kindly  and  honorably  dismissed. 

Had  he  been  dishonest,  he  might  haye  gone  off 
with  the  tools ;  but  he  came  to  the  office  of  the  As-> 
sociation,  to  ask  whether  they  were  willing  he 
should  keep  them  till  he  could  obtain  work  else- 
where, and  earn  enough  to  pay  for  them.  They, 
of  cojuae,  consented  very  cordially,  and  told  him  to 


remember  that,  so  long  as  he  behaved  well,  they 
would  alwasns  be  friends  in  need.  His  sister  was 
with  him,  like  his  shadow,  and  their  earnest  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  were  truly  affecting. 

They  are  doing  well,  and  doubtless  will  do  well 
May  the  blessing  of  our  Father  be  with  them. 
They  are  two  of  the  kindest  hearts,  and  most 
transparent  souls,  among  that  reverent,  loving,  con- 
fiding, but  impulsive  people,  who,  above  all  others, 
deeenre  to  be  called  the  little  children  of  the  na- 
tions. 
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A  roRU  thero  was,  itill  ipared  by  time, 
Till  tho  slow  century  filled  its  prime ; 
Stretched  on  its  bed,  with  half  closed  eye 
It,marked  aoeertain  shades  flit  by ; 
And  scarce  the  varied  world  of  sound 
To  the  dull  ear,  admittance  found  ; 
While  brow  and  hand,  embrowned  and  dark, 
Seemed  like  the  knarled  oak's  roagbened  bark. 

Oh !  e*er  did  youth  or  beauty  deck 
In  days  Ion;  past,  yon  living  wreck  ? 
Did  blushes  o'er  that  leathern  cheek 
The  warmth  of  quick  emotion  speak  1 
Did  roseate  health  that  lip  bedew  1 
And  kneeling  love,  for  favor  sue  1 
Alas  I    Alas !  for  them  who  bear 
A  hundred  years,  earth's  load  of  cars ! 

Twere  vain  to  ask  what  legends  old, 
That  brain  doth  in  its  ohambers  hold  ; 
What  pictures  in  its  gallery  fade 
By  fiiney  sketched  or  hope  portrayed, 
For  memory  locks  tho  cloistered  door 
Against  tho  fond  inquirer's  lore, 
And  stUI  that  weary  woman's  eye 
Doth  gaze  and  fix  on  vacancy. 

Yet  the  worn  lungs  spontaneous  played. 
The  frigid  heart  pulsation  made, 
And  helpless  to  the  garden  borne, 
Or  layed  beside  the  blossomed  thorn, 


What  time  the  vernal  noon-tide  hour 
Gave  quickening  life  to  shrub  and  flower— 
Methengbt  their  balmy  breath  renewed 
The  stagnant  tides  of  cordling  blood. 

A  knell  burst  forth !  'mid  summer's  pride 
Its  mournfiii  eadence  floated  wide, 
E'en  o'er  that  rigid  ear  it  stole, 
And  wrung  a  tear-drop  from  the  soul. 
Then,  lo !  a  hoarse,  sepulchral  tone, 
As  when  imprisoned  waters  moan, 
Moved  the  parched  lips  to  utterance  free, 
"  Oh  !  when  will  that  bell  toll  for  me ! " 

^  All,  all  are  gone  !  the  husband  dear, 
The  loving  child,  the  friend  sincere ; 
Once,  to  their  graves  with  grief  I  prest, 
But  now  I  bless  their  dreamless  rest ; 
And  lone,  amid  a  stranger-band, 
Sad  relic  of  the  past  I  stand) 
Dead  at  the  root,  a  withered  tree, 
Oh !  when  will  that  bell  toll  for  me ! 

**  Hath  death  forgotten  1    Child  and  bride, 
And  babe,  he  gathereth  to  his  side. 
Be  finds  them  wherosoe'er  they  rove, 
In  baUs  of  pride,  or  bowers  of  love. 
They  fain  would  hide,  while  to  his  sight 
I  hasten,  and  his  shafts  invite. 
Doth  God  forget  ?    I  bond  the  knee, 
Oh !  when  will  that  bell  toll  for  me ! " 
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The  reverend  Sydney  Smith  makes  himself  ex- 
ceedingly merry  with  the  claims  which  he  declares 
to  be  habitual  among  the  clergy  of  his  country,  to 
the  character  of  persecuted  saints — ^members  of 
the  Church  militant— <;alled  to  suffer  for  the  faith. 
He  says  such  expressions  had  always  been  very 
puzzling  to  him,  until  he  recollected  that  no  fewer 
than  eight  hundred  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  had  within  a  few  years,  been  prosecuted 
for  non-rwdence.  So  that  the  interpretation 
seemed  to  be  that  the  reverend  gentleman  had  made 
a  slight  mistake  between  being  persecuted  for  doing 
their  duty,  and  being  prosecuted  for  not  doing  it. 
Thi3  spark  from  the  anvil  of  the  doughty  old 
Smith,  who  'has  given  such  trip*hammer  blows  to 
ur  sins  of  repudiation,  brought  to  mind  a  story 
hich  was  told  in  my  hearing  once,  by  a  friend 
who  remembers  every  thing  that  has  been  said  and 
done  in  New  England  since  Miles  Standish's  time 
— an  old  friend  of  course.  Not  a  name— not  a 
date — not  a  place  of  residence— not  a  family  con- 
nection— no  root  or  branch  of  tree  genealogical,  is 
ever  wanting  in  these  narratives.  And,  what  is 
singular,  even  that  rare  ingredient,  truth,  the  desi- 
deratum in  a  reminiscence,  is  always  present  to 
give  zest  to  the  whole,  so  that  one  used  never  to  be 

afraid  to  give,  auepericulo,  any  of  Miss  ^'s 

stories,    even  in    presence    of  an  ecclesiastical 
court. 

The  little  story  I  am  about  to  tell  is  at  fourth 
hand,  yet  none  the  less  worthy  of  credence.  It 
refers  to  the  only  sinecure  known  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  we  shall  take  leave  to  call  it 

PARSON    THAOHEH'S    DAY. 

**  When  my  brother  E.  was  a  little  boy,"  said 

Miss ,  "his  health  was  delicate,  and  he  was 

sent  into  the  country  to  school,  and  there  boarded 
at  a  great  old  farm-house,  one  in  the  real  old  New 
England  style,  of  which  few  specimens  now  re- 
main. Here,  in  the  first  cold  weather  of  autumn, 
the  family  congregated  about  the  kitchen  fire,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  flower-pots  which  still  orna- 
mented the  hearth  of  the  keeping  room.  The 
young  stadent  from  Boston  was  accommodated,  on 
one  side  of  the  fire,  with  a  little  stand  on  which 
was  placed  a  tall  iron  candlestick,  bearing  a  dipt 
S2 


candle  with  a  wick  an  inch  long,  for  the  fiirther- 
ance  of  his  studies.  Not  being  much  inspired  by 
the  book  under  these  circumstances,  E.  was  wont 
to  listen  to  the  talk  of  an  ancient  dame  who  sat 
with  a  perennial  fountain  of  knitting-work  in  a 
high-backed  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire, 
bestowing  various  hints  and  cautions  upon  a  young 
clergjrman  lately  ordained,  and  hoping  he  would 
be  "  kerried  through,"  all  the  work  that  was  be- 
fore him  in  the  ministry  of  that  parish. 

The  young  clerg3rman,  city  bred  and  only  a 
guest  at  the  farm-house,  listened  with  deference 
and  replied  very  satisfactorily  to  most  of  the  old 
lady's  remarks ;  but  he  could  not  be  made  to  un- 
derstand very  clearly  iq  .what  particulars  he  was 
likely  to  find  his  position  more  than  usually  diffi- 
cult. He  did  not  seem  to  doubt  that  he  should 
be  "  kerried  through"  though  he  said  so  very  mo- 
destly. 

*'  Humph ! "  said  the  old  lady,  taking  a  spare 
knitting-needle  from  her  work  and  passing  it  gently 
under  her  cap  with  a  reflective  air. 

"  Did   you  ever  hear  about  parson  Thacher's 

day,  Mr.  Z 1     My  mother  could  remember 

parson  Thacher;  though  he  died  in  1 727.  He  was 
a  man  that  had  been  to  school  and  then  to  college 
in  this  country ;  and  that  wasn't  enough,  but  he 
must  be  sent  to  the  old  country,  (it  was  the  cus- 
tom in  them  days,)  yes,  to  Leyden,  where  he  stu- 
died for  the  ministry  and  not  only  that,  but  learned 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  not  content  with  that 
studied  law  besides." 

Mr.  Z began  to  open  his  eyes  at  this  enu- 
meration of  his  predecessor's  accompliBhments. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  good  lady,  "  and  besides, 
he  was  a  good  mechanic,  so  that  he  could  use  al- 
most any  tool.  Well,  he  came  back,  and  settled 
in  this  town  and  married  Theodosia  F.  and  she 
made  him  a  good  wife,  and  they  lived  very  com- 
fortably in  their  plain  way." 

"But,"  said  the  young  clergyman,  who,  being 
fresh  fit)m  college,  was  the  least  in  the  world  prig- 
gish, "I  can  scarcely  see  how  Mr.  Thachcr's 
European  acquirements  were  necessary  to  fit  him 
for  such  a  position." 

"  Humph,"  said  the  old  lady  ag  .n,  "  Stay  till  I 
tell  you  my  story.  One  Mondo  morning  parson 
Thacher  said  to  his  wife,  "  I've  engaged  to  go  to 
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D— —  to  preach  an  ordination  sermon  on  Wed- 
nesday and  I  must  set  oat  to-morrow ;  so  thi»  day 
I  must  have  entirely  for  my  study,  and  you  must 
not  allow  me  to  be  interrupted  for  any  thing  short 
of  a  case  of  life  or  dea^."  So  Mrs.  Thacher 
promised  and  the  good  parson  went  thoughtfully 
up  stairs  to  prepare  his  sermon. 

He  was  scarcely  seated  when  a  woman  of  the 
neighborhood  came  in,  almost  breathless,  anxious- 
ly inquiring  for  Mr.  Thacher. 

*' He  is  in  his  study,  and  cannot  be  distuihed  on 
any  account." 

"  Oh  dear !  *'  says  the  poor  woman,  "  I  don't 
know  what  I  shall  do,  then,  for  our  best  cow's  very 
sick,  and  nobody  can't  do  nothing  to  help  her. 
We've  had  Loren,  the  cow-doctor  and  he  can't 
tell  what's  the  matter  with  her.  What  will  become 
of  US  if  we  lose  her  ?  "  Now  Mrs.  Thacher  felt 
so  bad  to  think  the  woman  must  lose  her  cow,  that 
she  e'en  ventured  up  stain  and  knocked  at  her 
husband's  door. 

**  Wife,  you  know  I  told  you  I  eouldn^t ^" 

**  Yes,  but  poor  Mrs,  Trimbley "  and  then 

she  told  all  about  the  cow  and  tried  to  persuade 
the  parson  to  go  at  once.  This  he  said  >was  out 
of  the  question ;  but  he  would  certainly  call  after 
dinner,  as  he  was  obliged  to  pass  by  Mr.  Trim- 
bley's  to  go  to  a  raising,  where  he  had  promised 
to  make  a  prayer.  So  the  poor  woman  went  home, 
very  much  comforted  to  think  that  parson  Thacher 
would  come  at  all,  so  great  was  her  opinion  of  his 
skill.  She  had  hardly  shut  the  gate,  when  ano- 
ther neighbor  came  in  as  flurried  and  out  of  breath 
as  Mrs.  Trimbley;  hardly  remembering  to  say 
•*how  d*ye  do?"  before  she  cried  out  "Where 
is  Mr.  Thacher?" 

"  My  husband's  in  his  study,  and  eannothe ** 

**  Oh,  run  up,  do,  Mrs.  Thacher  and  tell  him  that 
Mr.  Vose  and  Mr.  Hunt  have  had  an  awful  quarrel 
again,  and  Mr.  Vose  eayn  he'll  go  right  off  to  Bos- 
ton and  employ  lawyer  Gridley,"  (n.  pretty  awful 
threat  in  those  days !)  "  for  be  won't  put  up  with 
ill  usage  any  longer." 

This  frightened  Mrs.  Thacher  dreadfully,  to 
think  a  quarrel  should  get  to  such  a  length  in  the 
neighborhood.  So  knowing  her  husband's  powers 
as  a  peace-maker,  she  went  up  to  his  study-door 
once  more. 

**  What  i$  the  matter  now,  wife  ?  "  said  parson 
Thacher. 

"  Oh !  a  dreadful  quarrel/'  and  so  forth,  repeat- 
ing all  the  threats  and  hard  speeches,  and  begging 
her  husband  to  interfere  Mrithout  delay. 

"  Well,  I  can't  possibly  go  now,  but  send  word 
to  Mr.  Vose  not  to  go  to  Boston  till  he  has  seen 
jiE.  I  will  call  after  dinner,  as  I  go  to  the  raising." 
This  pacified  the  messenger,  and  the  parson 
went  on  with  about  the  '<  fourthly  "  of  his  ordina- 
tion sermon. 
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Presently  a  violent  rapping  with  the  heavy  end 
of  a  whip  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  fanner 
from  some  distance  ofT,  inquired  for  Mr.  Thacher. 
Mrs.  Thacher  repeated  the  old  excuse,  but  the 
fanner  was  not  to  be  put  off  so  easily.  He  insist- 
ed on  the  minister's  wife  going  up  and  telling  her 
husband  that  a  man  was  below  who  must  see  him, 
being  in  great  trouble  and  wanting  immediate 
help.  Upon  this,  with  many  groans,  the  parson  at 
length  came  down  and  learned  that  the  man's 
axletree  had  broken  under  a  load  of  potash-kettles 
and  he  could  do  nothing  without  help. 

"  The  only  thing  to  be  done,"  said  parson  Thach- 
er, is  to  make  another  axletree  just  like  that.  Go 
to  my  shed ;  there  you  will  find  a  box  of  tools. 
Cut  down  a  young  hickory,  make  your  axletree 
and  when  it's  ready,  FU  come  and  help  you  to  put 
it  in." 

And  then  the  parson  turned  to  go  up  stairs 
again,  but  Mrs.  Thacher  told  him  the  dinner  was 
ready  to  take  up,  and  would  be  on  the  table  in  a 
minute.  So  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  when  that 
was  finished,  it  was  quite  time  to  go  to  the  raising. 
On  the  way  he  remembered  the  sick  cow.  He 
found  the  poor  cow  in  great  pain,  and  several  of 
the  neighbors  standing  round  looking  at  her. 

**  Have  you  tried  this,  and  this,  and  such  another 
thing?" 

«  Yes,  but  nothing  does  any  good ! " 

And  then  pastor  Thacher,  with  all  his  Leyden 
learning  went  close  up  to  the  cow,  and  examined 
her  all  over. 

'*  Make  beef  of  her  while  you  can,  Mrs.  Trim- 
bley," said  he,  "  for  her  leg  is  broken  and  there 
is  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

And  so  he  jogged  on  to  the  scene  of  the  quar- 
rel. There  he  found  Mr.  Vose  in  a  towering  pas- 
sion, declaring  he  would  go  yet  to  Boston  for  squire 
Gridley,  although  he  had  waited  out  of  respect  for 
the  pastor. 

"  What  is  the  difficulty  this  time  7  "  said  parson 
Thacher. 

**  Oh,  the  old  thing  over  again.  His  cows  have 
been  in  my  com  and  I  know  they  were  turned  in 
on  purpose,  and  I'm  determined  if  it  costs  me 
every — ^" 

"Send  for  Mr.  Hunt!"  said  parson  Thacher, 
and  Mr.  Hunt  came.  After  some  parley  and  hard 
things  said  on  both  sides,  the  parson  asked  : 

"  What  may  be  the  damage  in  money?  " 

"  About  tvDO  piatareeiia,**  sajrs  Mr.  Vose. 

•*  Well,  you  won't  object  to  paying  that,  neigh- 
bor Hunt  ?  "  said  the  pastor. 

"  Why — no — "  said  Mr.  Hunt ;  and  after  a 
friendly  exhortation,  the  parson  went  on  his  way  at 
a  brisk  trot,  fearing  to  be  late  at  the  raising.  Here 
he  found  all  in  commotion,  and  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared, his  name  was  called  out  by  a  dozen  at 
once.    A  man  had  fallen  off  the  tiihbers  and  was 
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taken  up  for  dead.  "  Bat  here  is  parson  Thacher," 
said  they.  And  the  parK>n  felt  the  man's  palse, 
said  he  was  not  dead,  called  for  bandages,  drew 
out  a  lancet,  bled  him  and  in  a  short  time  signs  t>f 
life  appeared.  All  was  soon  over  and  the  man  re- 
covered. The  raising  went  on  ;  the  minister  made 
his  prayer  and  then  set  off  for  home,  knowing  he 
had  the  ordination  sermon  yet  to  finisL  As  he 
came  past  Hont's,  he  found  the  man  waiting  at 
the  gate  for  him. 

'<  Mr.  Thacher,*'  ssys  he,  youVe  saved  me  from 
an  ugly  quarrel  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  My  wife 
wants  you  to  accept  of  a  leg  of  bacon  of  her  own 
curing,  and  if  you'll  wait  a  minute,  I'll  step  in  and 
get  it,  and  put  it  in  your  saddle-bags." 

So  the  bacon  was  brought  and  it  took  some 
little  time  to  get  it  into  the  saddle-bags,  but  sermon 
or  no  sermon  such  a  present  must  not  be  refused. 
And  paraon  Thacher  trotted  on,  hoping  sapper 
would  be  ready  when  he  got  home.  He  had  to 
psss  Vose's  door  too,  and  Vose  who  was  busy  with 
something  in  the  yard,  looked  up  and  saw  the  min- 
ister and  stopped  him,  that  he  might  thank  him 
for  his  friendly  office  in  the  quarrel  While  they 
were  talking,  Mr.  Thacher  said : 

**  Mr.  Vose,  may  I  trouble  you  to  hand  me  up 
a  good  big  stone,  to  put  in  the  other  side  of  my 
saddle-bags,  for  Mrs.  Hunt  has  given  me  a  leg  of 
bacon  that  weighs  them  down  unequally,  and 
causes  them  to  slip." 

**  Not  I,  indeed,  parson  Thacher,"  says  Vose  ; 
"  m  give  you  no  stone ;  but  my  wife  has  got 
some  nice  cheeses,  and  if  you'll  wait  just  one  min- 
ute, I'll  step  in  and  get  one  to  balance  your  saddle- 
bags." 

The  cheese  was  forth-coming  in  a  moment  and 
stowed  away,  and  parson  Thacher  chempped  on 


his  horse  and  soon  saw  home.  But  at  the  gate 
he  was  met  by  his  wife  with  a  tronUed  coonte- 
nance. 

"  Here  are  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Wales  come 
to  stay  all  night,  to  go  with  you  to-morrow  to  the 
ordination,  and  I've  nothing  in  the  world  for  sup- 
per but  some  eggs." 

"Don't  be  troubled,  my  dear,**  said  parson 
Thacher,  and  with  that  he  pulled  the  ham  and  the 
cheese  out  of  the  saddle-bags,  and  was  about  to 
step  in  to  welcome  his  friends,  when  the  man  of 
the  axle-tree  boarded  him,  seemingly  a  good  deal 
out  of  patience. 

<*Why  parson  Thacher,  you've  staid  so  long, 
that  it's  too  late  for  me  to  go  to  night.  There  was 
nobody  else  here  that  could  help  me,  and  so  here 
lam." 

"Well  never  mind,  neighbor,  you  can  sleep 
here  and  go  on  in  the  morning." 

"  Ay,  but  I  must  be  ready  to  start  before  day,*' 
said  the  &rmer,  "  and  the  axle-tree  has  got  to  be 
mended  to-night" 

Mr.  Thacher  saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
help  the  poor  man  aAer  his  own  fashion  ;  so  he 
called  for  the  lantern,  put  up  his  hone,  helped  the 
man  in  with  the  axle-tree,  ate  his  supper,  per- 
formed the  family  devotions,  saw  all  his  guests 
safely  stowed  away  for  the  night,  and  then  sat 
down  and  finished  his  ordination  sermon.  And 
so  ended  parK>n  Thacher's  Day." 

The  old  lady  looked  at  the  young  clergyman, 
but  he  did  not  speak.  He  wore  a  very  sad  conn* 
tehanoe,  and  vtty  soon  taking  up  his  tall  iron  can- 
dlestick, went  musingly  to  bed. 

Qu.  What  would  the  eight  hundred  persecuted 
clergymen,  or  even  the  reverend  Sydney  himself 
think  of  a  New  England  ainecnrel 
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BsAurr'a  a  hoaven-born  flower, 
Virtue  the  ftafranco  it  (iret ; 

E^en  when  iti  brif  btaen  ii  faded, 
All  iU  iweet  eeeenee  etfll  liree. 

Praised  for  it*  ihow  ere  it  fadeth, 
More  than  'tit  Taloed  for  worths- 

Fading,  *tia  left  and  neg leeted, 
Buffered  to  droop  to  the  earth. 

Without  a  hand  to  luatain  it, 

Left  to  it*  fate  and  alone— 
fiotterfltea  fluttered  around  it, 

Now  with  iU  brifhtncn  they've  flown. 

Tie  like  the  roee  and  the  lily, 
Fragrant  and  fair  with  to^ay ; 


Fragile,  it  diet  with  to*morrow, 
Vanisheth,  and  flidoth  away. 

Time  ia  ita  foe  and  deatroyer, 
Care  apeeda  the  work  od  apace ; 

Bad  diaappointmonta  leave  od  it 
Many  a  dark  and  deep  trace. 

But  aa  the  breath  of  the  morning, 
Leaving  the  earth  for  the  aky. 

Fanning  the  iweet-aceDted  flower, 
Beareth  ita  perfume  on  high. 

Bo  ahall  the  pure  gentle  apirit, 
Eaaenoe  of  earth*a  fiiireet  flower. 

Be,  on  the  plniona  of  angela, 
Wafted  to  heaven'a  own  bower. 
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THE  WILL;  OR,  HOW  MUCH  DOES  THAT  MAKE. 
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Donald  McDoagal  was  the  eldest  son  in  a  large 
&mily.  He  was  early  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  systematic  penuriousness,  so  that  the  last  latent 
spark  of  generosity  which  might  have  saved  him 
from  actual  congelation  was  well  nigh  extinguish- 
ed. In  addition  to  the  art  of  keeping,  he  was  also 
favored  with  a  complete  practical  education  in  the 
art  of  obtaining  property,  for  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  earn  his  bread  before  he  ate  it,  even  at 
the  hands  of  his  father.  Mr.  McDougal,  senior,  in- 
culcated the  maxims  of  covetousness  under  the  re- 
putable character  of  lessons  of  prudence.  He  in- 
structed Donald  in  many  practices  of  secret  dis- 
honesty, under  the  pretext  that  the  world  was  now 
grown  so  deceitful  and  wicked,  that  no  man  was 
safe  unless  he  determined  to  secure  himself,  by  al- 
ways acting  as  if  it  were  plainly  understood  that 
each  would  cheat  his  neighbor  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity occurred ;  and  that  the  only  disgrace  was 
to  do  it  with  so  little  ingenuity  as  to  be  detected. 
Donald  had  been  often  told  that  nature  was  very 
moderate  in  her  demands,  and  that  she  always  re- 
sented any  imposition  upon  her  powers  as  an  un- 
welcome burden ;  that  excess  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing was  the  grand  cause  of  disease ;  that  if  he 
#ould  really  enioy  Ufe  and  enjoy  it  long,  he  must 
learn  to  abridge  himself  of  all  luxuries  and  nearly 
all  comforts,  and  measure  the  supplies  to  all  corpo- 
real requirements  by  the  sheer  necessity  of  the 
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Nor  was  Donald  without  example  as  well. as 
precept.  His  father  embodied  his  whole  code  of 
maxims  in  his  own  conduct  and  showed  their  full 
dimensions  and  spirit  and  beauty !  There  was  no 
matter  connected  with  dollars  and  cents  in  which 
he  was  not  perfectly  an  adept,  for  he  seemed  to 
have  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  proper  side  of 
all  "  profit  and  loss"  questions.  He  could  calcu- 
late to  the  most  remote  and  improbable  consequen- 
ces, and  was  as  faithful  in  seizing  as  he  was  in- 
genious in  the.diacovery  of  all  chances  of  interest 
Partly  by  indefatigable  industry  and  partly  by  in- 
defensible artifice  he  had  amassed  a  large  fortune ;. 
though  few  would  have  so  concluded  from  the 
house  he  inhabited,  or  the  style  in  which  he  lived. 
At  length  his  constitution  yielded  to  the  joint  ef- 
fects of  starvation,  care  and  age,  and  the  old  man 


died  before  he  had  learned  this  plain  lesson—* how 
to  enjoy  his  property. 

After  his  death,  his  will  was  read  and  it  was 
found,  (greatly  to  Donald's  chagrin  and  astonish- 
ment,) that  though  all  the  property  was  left  to  his 
hopeful  son,  the  old  man  had  been  so  bent  upon 
Donald's  establishment  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  prudence,  that  he  forbade  the  property  to  be 
touched  until  his  son  had  first  realised  a  certain 
sum ;  he  was  then  to  take  possession  of  both  prin- 
cipateid  interest.  Mingled  feelings  now  agitated 
the  breast  of  Donald.  At  one  moment  he  felt  so 
enraged  that  he  was  disposed  to  revenue  himself 
on  the  departed  spirit  of  his  father  by  squandering 
all  his  present  property  in  enjoying  himself  and 
seeing  the  world ;  at  another  the  sum  to  be  here- 
after realised  and  the  result  of  his  father's  pains 
and  labor  awakened  a  ray  of  hope  in  his  almost 
desponding  heart.  He  resolved  to  try.  It  needed 
little  time  or  consolitary  reflection  to  soothe  him 
under  the  loss  of  such  a  parent ;  he  shed  no  tears, 
partly  because  he  was  now  enraged  and  partly  be- 
cause he  cared  less  about  his  father  than  his  fa- 
ther's property. 

Donald  McDougal,  by  the  double  influence  of 
early  precept  and  example,  became  a  successful 
merchant.  He  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  father's 
business,  was  more  exorbitant  in  his  prices,  more 
usurious  in  lending  money,  more  devoted  and  labo- 
rious in  his  employment.  In  short  he  became  a 
complete  shark.  He  was  covetousness  personified. 
His  dark  eye  glanced  like  lightning  from  under  the 
thunder  clouds  of  his  knit  eyebrow  ;  his  forehead 
was  deeply  wrinkled  with  furrows  which  anxious 
care  had  ploughed ;  his  wan  visage  told  a  piteous 
tale  of  a  famished  stomach,  while  his  aqueline 
nose,  screwed  mouth  and  protuberant  chin,  re- 
minded one  of— I  cannot  find  an  illustration  wor- 
thy of  the  thing  to  be  illustrated.  He  never  mar- 
ried, for  a  family  would  be  expensive ;  nor  kept  a 
servant,  for  he  said  it  was  the  glory  of  a  man  to  be 
independent.  He  soon  realised  the  sum  required 
by  his  father's  will,  and  took  possession  of  all  the 
property,  which,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  had 
accumulated  to  a  vast  sum.  But  his  acquisitions 
brought  him  no  additional  satis&ction  beyond  the 
inconsiderable  pleasure  of  knowing  that  he  pes- 
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;d  it.  He  dare  not  toach  his  property,  for 
with  every  increase  of  it,  came  an  increased  desire 
still  to  accamulate. 

The  spare  regimen  which  he  had  adopted,  and 
considerable  bodily  fatigue,  soon  impaired  his 
health;  or  perhaps  a  more  powerful  cause  than 
either,  was  his  deep,  incessant  solicitude,  which, 
like  a  canker-worm  at  his  heart,  eat  out  the  very 
vitals  of  all  happiness  and  comfort.  His  eye  lost 
its  lustre  and  his  nerves  became  a  perfect  barome- 
ter. Suspicion  fixed  her  seat  in  his  watchful  eye 
and  misery  laid  her  rude  fangs  upon  his  heart. 
He  had  no  rest  by  day,  nor  sleep  by  night  For 
some  time  he  rejected  the  advice  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  who,  knowing  but  little  of  the  true 
cause  and  character  of  his  complaint,  entreated 
him'  early  to  lake  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  phy- 
sician. At  length  however  he  consented,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail ;  and  finding  that  to  have  a  phy- 
sician quartered  upon  him  was  very  expensive,  and 
never  having  had  much  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  materia  medica,  he  soon  dismissed  him 
without  having  derived  any  advantage  from  his 
attendance — for  "Who  can  minister  to  a  mind 
diseased?" 

He  was  now  compelled  to  give  up  his  business, 
which  he  disposed  of  to  some  advantage.  He 
gathered  in  all  his  debts  and  called  in  such  sums 
of  money  as  were  out  at  interest,  for  he  had  not 
the  confidence  or  satisfaction  in  the  entries  upon 
his  ledger,  and  stamped  papers  and  parchments, 
that  he  knew  he  should  feel  when  all  his  property 
was  converted  into  hard  cash.  In  the  true  spirit 
of  a  miser,  and  under  the  suspicion  that  he  would 
soon  be  confined  to  his  bed,  he  converted  every 
thing  he  possessed  into  gold,  selling  even  the  house 
he  occupied,  reserving  only  a  life  tenancy  at  an 
easy  rent,  and  the  major  part  of  his  already  scanty 
furniture. 

His  suspicions  were  soon  realised.  He  became 
much  enfeebled  and  found  it  necessary  to  make  a 
nurse  the  inmate  of  his  dreary  abode.  And  now 
the  miser  became  truly  wretched.  The  demons 
avarice,  suspicion  and  despair,  haunted  him  night 
and  day.  He  relished  no  food,  nor  derived  spirit 
from  any  cordials.  His  intellect  had  evidently 
Buffered  prior  to  his  confinement,  but  he  had  now 
frequent  attacks  of  delirium.  His  conversation 
was  at  all  times  about  his  money  and  he  required 
his  nurse  fifty  times  a  day  to  rattle  the  large  tin 
boxes  which  contained  his  gold.  If  he  dreamed, 
he  would  talk  about  his  treasures,  and  often  was 
heard  to  hold  earnest  conversation  with  some  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  formerly  done  business; 
more  than  once  he  awoke  himself  by  struggles 
with  some  sprite  of  imagination  who  was  wresting 
his  wealth  from  him.  In  order  to  be  fully  assured 
that  he  had  xeally  lost  nothing  in  such  conflicts,  he 


would  oflen,  at  the  dead  of  night,  have  the  whole 
contents  of  his  cash-box  counted  over  before  him. 
The  nurse,  somewhat  alarmed  by  his  conversation 
and  conduct,  refused  to  stay  with  him  unless  she 
had  some  female  to  bear  her  company ;  whereupon 
he  mentioned  his  wish  that  Maria,  a  niece  to 
whom  he  had  always  been  partial,  should  be  sent 
for,  and  she  too  became  an'inmate  of  his  dwelling. 

At  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  inform  him 
that  his  end  was  approaching  and  that  his  will 
must  be  made.  He  reluctantly  consented.  Mor- 
ton, a  neighboring  pettifogging  attorney,  was  sent 
for,  as  McDougal  had  before  employed  him  in  two 
cases,  on  the  prudent  principle — "  of  two  evils 
choose  the  least."  Morton  was  a  shrivelled  up, 
shrewd  little  fellow,  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  main 
chance  and  not  burdened  with  much  tenderness  of 
conscience.  With  a  very  scanty  knowledge  of 
law,  he  had  managed  to  insinuate  himself  into  a 
tolerably  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  But  he 
had  a  ready  insight  into  human  nature,  a  conside- 
rable tact  in  seizing  the  reigning  principle  or  pas- 
sion of  his  employers  and  the  precise  point  for 
striking  in  with  them,  so  as  to  accomplish  his  own 
purposes  under  pretence  of  personal  and  generous 
sacrifices  for  their  advantage.  Blinding  his  clients 
with  flatteries  exactly  suited  to  their  different 
minds  and  habits  and  circumstances,  he  offended 
none,  but  greatly  pleased  everybody — and  himself 
more  than  any  other.  His  first  business  with 
McDougal  cost  him  some  address  and  produced, 
him  little  profit,  but  he  had  his  eye  on  the  future. 
In  the  second  aflfair  he  was  equally  moderate  in 
his  charges,  but  hintedi  since  so  mutable  were  hu- 
man affiiirs,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  McDongal's  pro- 
perty should  have  his  wUl  made.  So  long  as  bus- 
iness was  eflfected  and  charges  were  small,  they 
neither  of  them  thought  much  of  principle  or  char* 
acter. 

Morton  came  to  make  McDougal's  will.  He 
oflfered  many  kind  inquiriea  and  feigned  very  great 
concern  to  find  his  old  and  generous  fiiend  the 
mere  ruins  of  his  former  8el£  The  nurse  waa 
seated  by  the  bedside  and  Maria  stood  near,  deep- 
ly affected  at  a  sight  she  had  never  before  beheld 
—the  final  adjustment  of  temporary  things — the 
prophecy  and  decree  of  what  was  to  take  place 
when  her  uncle  should  be  no  longer  of  this  world. 
Morton  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  made 
his  knee  serve  as  a  writing  desk.  McDougal 
raised  himself— the  presence  of  the  man  of  laws 
roused  him  from  his  torpors;  his  eyes  shot  out 
again,  like  spirits  coming  forth  from  sepulchres. 

«  Morton,"  said  he,  **  the  world's  a  cheat  I 
ought  to  have  had  a  good  round  sum  by  this  time, 
and  should — ^but  the  world's  a  cheat" 

•'  True,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "  and  it  must  have 
been  difficult  and  painful  for  a  man  of  yonr  princi- 
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plea,  Mr.  McDougal,  to  acqaire  a  competency ;  but 
you.  know  I  was  always  ready  to  see  you  righted/' 
'*  You  were,  and  I'll  not  forget  it" 
"  Oh !  thank  you,  Mr.  McDougal,"  said  Mor- 
ton, with  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head,  '*  but 
you  and  I  always  settled  with  mutual  satis&ction, 
I  believe,  sir  r' 

"Well,  Morton,  I  have  only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  dispose  of.  I  must  leave  it,  I 
find,  and  my  relations  have  the  first  claim.  To 
each  of  my  four  brothers  I  leave  fifteen  thousand ; 
to  each  of  my  six  sisters,  twelve  thousand ;  to  my 
nephew  Henry,  two  thousand  ;  to  my  niece  Maria, 

whom  I  have  always  loved " 

Here  his  feelings  well  nigh  got  the  better  of  his 
feebleness — but  after  a  pause  he  continued — "  1 
leave  her  fifteen  thousand ;  and  to  nurse  here,  three 
hundred." 

Maria  hid  her  face  in  the  folds  of  the  bed  cur- 
tains, and  nurse  turned  aside  and  let  the  tear  fall 
upon  her  sleeve. 

"  And  now,*'  said  McDougal,  who  felt  a  cloud 
drawing  over  his  intellect  and  his  memory  refusing 
to  do  her  ofiice,  "  How  much  does  that  make?" 
And  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head  as  if  to  cool  his 
fevered  bram. 

The  lawyer  was  subtle  and  knew  that  this  was 
the  only  time  for  him.  He  came  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  good  thing  of  it. 

*'  Well,  Mr.  McDougal,  after  the  expenses  of 
your  funeral  there  will  be  something  left,  perhaps  a 
hundred  dollars,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty/' 

"  Then,"  said  McDougal,  making  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort and  feeling  conscious  that  nature  was  failing 
fiut — *'  Morton,  you  are  welcome  to  the  remain- 
der ;  now  read  it  and  let  me  sign  it." 

Morton  read  just  as  McDougal  had  dictated,  but 
the  artful  Judas  had,  in  the  case  of  the  brotheis, 
substituted  in  the  writing  "  hundreda**  for  *<  thou- 
tands.** 

McDougal,  with  considerable  effort,  signed — 
just  saw  his  niece  and  the  nurse  attest  it — and  ex- 
pired. Relations  and  friends  soon  assembled  at 
the  tidings  of  his  death  ;  the  will  was  read  and  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  to  divide  the  property. 

But  sorely  did  Morton  suffer  for  his  temerity  and 
wickedness.  Not  unaccustomed  to  acts  of  fraud,  his 
conscience  long  slept  upon  this  new  iniquity.  That 
slumbering  monitor  was  at  length  however  awaked 
from  its  lethargy,  and  Morton  felt  its  voioe.  Yet 
he  long  resisted  its  earnest  remonstrances,  until 
other  ministers  of  warning  were  invoked  to  its  as- 
sistance. He  could  not  rest  for  strange  and  dismal 
noises  heard  in  his  house  every  night.  Soon  they 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  very  closet  where  he 
kept  his  gold,  as  if  it  was  poured  out  of  one  vessel 
into  another — then  portentously  scattered  up  and 
down  the  room.  More  than  once,  when  retiring 
to  rest,  he  thought  he  heard  some  one  following 


him  up  stairs.  At  length  the  very  fonn  of  Mc- 
Dougal appeared  at  his  bedside,  and  turning  aside 
the  curtains  looked  upon  him  with  the  very  same 
ghastly  paleness  and  piercing  eye,  and  asked 
'<  How  muck  do€9  that  make  I " 

Morton  arose,  dressed  himself  and  lighting  a 
small  lamp,  retired  to  his  library  and  awaited  the 
dawn  of  day,  trembling  and  half  resolved  to  re- 
store the  property,  yet'  half  yielding  to  his  cove- 
tousneas  and  felse  shame  which  again  got  the  better 
of  his  fears. 

He  was,  however,  yet  to  suffer  farther  tortures. 
Hastily  dispatching  his  niatin  meal,  he  departed 
for  his  office,  to  bury  amid  his  mosty  papers  the 
imeasiness  he  could  not  otherwise  overcome.  Ab- 
ruptly turning  the  comer  of  a  neighboring  street, 
he  suddenly  came  upon  two  uncouth  looking  men, 
one  of  whom,  the  moment  before  Morton  came  in 
sight,  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  other,  two  or 
three  small  sums  of  money ;  startled  by  the  law- 
yer's sudden  appearance,  his  turned  his  face  towards 
him*,  as  he  said — **  How  much  does  that  make  ?  " 
And  Morton  averted  his  eyes,  turned  pale  and  hur- 
ried onwards. 

The  duties  of  his  office,  however,  did  not  allay 
the  feverish  excitement  under  which  he  labored  ; 
and  taking  up  a  bundle  of  papers,  he  went  down 
to  the  law  courts  to  make  some  inquiries  relative 
to  his  profession.  Just  as  he  entered,  a  witness 
was  detailing  some  petty  thefts  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  by  a  dishonest  clerk.  He  had  men- 
tioned several  separate  sums — 
*<  Well  sir,  and  how  much  does  that  make  ?  "  asked 
the  prisoner's  counsel,  having  his  eye  directed  to 
the  door  by  which  Morton  had  entered,  for  in  his 
agitation  he  had  closed  it  with  a  peculiar  bang. 

**  How  much  does  that  make  ? "  repeated  the 
witness,  whose  attention  was  also  drawn  to  Mor- 
ton, and  with  his  eye  still  fixed  upon  the  now  trem- 
bling lawyer,  he  added  with  a  leer,  "  I  dont  know 
exactly — but  I  know  them  that  does." 

There  was  a  malicious  titter  in  the  court,  and 
the  spectators,  following  the  direction  of  the  wit- 
ness* eye,  also  fixed  their  gaze  on  Morton. 

He  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Seizing  the  handle 
of  the  door,  he  would  at  once  have  made  his  es- 
cape, but  the  force  with  which  he  had  shut  it 
caused  the  door  to  stick.  His  exertions  to  open  it 
only  increased  the  confusion,  and  the  presiding 
judge,  with  some  asperity  and  in  a  loud  voice,  so 
as  to  recall  attention  to.  the  proceedings,  repeated 
the  question : — 

**  Answer,  sir.  How  much  does  that  make  ?'* 

This  was  enough.  With  a  convulsive  effort 
Morton  wrenched  open  the  door,  staggered  to  his 
office,  wrote  to  the  parties  a  confession  of  his  fraud, 
restored  the  property  and  left  the  country,  taking 
with  him  this  important  lesson — that  no  dishonest 
gains  can  eventually  prove  of  any  advantage. 
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TO    A    HUMMER  BIRD. 


BT    MART    BELLETZLLX. 


LioRTimio-wisigod  hammer, 
That  aportoth  in  samm«r, 

Id  rich  J6well*d  Test ; 
Tell  me — whence  hare  yoa  cornel 
And  whither  yon  now  roam 

In  f  orgoooi  euit  dreit  1 

Come,  reit  by  the  roee-tree, 
And  be  merry  and  fieo— 

YoaVe  nothiof  to  fear ; 
None  here  will  alarm  yon, 
Nor  yoo  any  harm  do ; 

Then,  etay  awhile,  dear! 

Nor  be  in  a  hurry, 
And  in  such  a  flurry, 

To  lip  blouom-wine  ? 
Bat  tell  me,  gay  creature, 
(To  lee  it,  a  treaty  tore, ) 

Of  your  home  to  fine. 

The  meadowi  of  clover, 
Wander  you  far  over, 

Nor  retting  your  feet  1 


Have  you  a  cosy  bower 
In  the  folds  of  some  flower 
All  pretty  and  sweet ! 

Off!  would  you  be  flying  f 
Are  your  loved  ones  crying  1 

The  dear  little  brood! 
Or,  expect  you  to  tea, 
A  "merrie  companie," 

And  haste  with  rich  £ood  1 

Away !  On  Iove*s  wings  fly ! 
But  yon  thought  yoa  were  sly. 

Because  you  wonldnH  tell 
Of  your  home — fairy  spot, 
By  the  fair  maiden*s  cot, 

Afar  down  the  dell. 

That  lair  one  is  Kitty, 
The  gentle  and  pretty. 

And  kind-hearted  too ! 
Bo,  farewell, gay  rover. 
Go  skim  the  meads  over, 

And  sip  honey  dew. 


SMILES. 


BT    AETHUR    M 0 R R fi L L . 


O  HOW  winning  is  each  smile 

On  the  face  of  beauty  lighted ! 
Did  not  these  our  hearts  beguile. 

Earth  would  ever  seem  benighted. 
From  the  rose  its  perfume  take. 

From  it  you  its  worth  dissever, 
So  when  smiles  her  lips  forsake, 

Woman's  charm  is  gpoe  forever. 

Tears  may  waken  in  the  heart 

Every  deep  and  tender  feeling. 
When  from  woman's  eyes  they  start, 

To  oftr  aympathies  appealing; 
But  it  is  the  sunny  smile 

Lovely  woman's  face  o'erapreading. 
That  both  wins  and  charms,  the  while. 

O'er  the  soul  its  inflnenoe  eheddiog. 
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Beauty  in  its  soft  repoee, 

When  the  feelings  calmly  slumber, 
Features,  eyes,  and  form  disclose 

Rarest  graces  without  number  ; 
But  like  statue  still  and  cold, 

Nought  of  life  or  love  revealing,* 
Till,  enraptured,  we  behold 

O'er  her  fiioe  the  sweet  smile  stealing. 

As  the  sun  auccoeds  the  night. 

All  the  face  of  nature  warming, 
8o  the  smiles  sweet  sunny  light 

Makes  each  radiant  feature  chaiming, 
Oh !  how  winning  is  each  smile 

On  the  face  of  woman  lighted ! 
Did  not  those  our  hearts  beguile 

Earth  would  ever  seem  benighted. 


TALES    OF    IRISH    SUPERSTITION 


BT    JOHir     BROUeHAK. 


THB  MORNINa    DREAM 


'*  The  dream  of  tha  night,  Ibera*!  bo  resfon  to  roo, 

Bat  the  dream  of  the  morning  is  lore  to  coma  true." — Old  SATisa. 


f  RBTTY  Peggy  May ;  a  bright  eyed,  merry-licartcd, 
little  darling  yoa  are,  Peggy !  there's  no  gainaajring 
that  fact;  a  cunoing little  gipsy  and  most  deetmct- 
tiye  too,  as  many  an  aching  heart  can  testify.  But 
who  can  blame  thee  for  that ;  as  well  might  the 
summer's  san  be  blamed  for  warming  the  sweet 
flowers  into  Hie.  It  is  a  natural  ordination,  that  all 
who  see  you  should*  love  you. 

Pretty  Peg,  has  just  completed  her  eighteenth 
year;  in  the  heedless  gayety  of  youth  she  has 
hitherto  gamboled  through  the  road  of  life,  without 
a  grief,  almost  without  a  thought.  Oh !  for  the 
sunny  days  of  childhood,  ere,  wedded  to  experience, 
the  soul  brings  forth  its  progeny  of  cares.  Why  can 
we  not  add  the  knowledge  of  our  wiser  years,  and 
linger  over  that  most  blessed,  least  prized  period  of 
our  existence,  when  every  impulse  is  at  once 
obeyed,  and  the  ingenuous  soul  beams  forth  in 
smiles,  its  every  working  indexed  in  the  face~>ere 
prudence  starts  up  like  a  spectre,  and  cries  out: 
"  fieware !  there  is  a  prying  world  that  watches 
every  turn,  and  does  not  always  make  a  true 
report.'*  Prudence !  how  I  hate  the  cold,  calculating, 
heartless  phrase.  Be  loyal  in  word,  be  just  in 
act,  be  honest  in  all  ;  but  prudence !  'tis  twin 
brother  to  selfishness,  spouse  of  mistrust,  and  parent 
of  hypocrisy  !  Bat,  methinks  I  hear  some  one  say, 
"  This  is  a  most  cavalier  way  of  treating  one  of 
the  cardinal  virtues  " — to  which  I  reply,  "  It  cer- 
tainly has,  by  some  means  or  another,  sneaked  in 
amongst  the  virtues,  and  thereby  established  a 
light  to  the  position ;  but  it  is  the  companionship 
only  which  makes  it  respectable,  and  it  must  be 
accompanied  by  aU  the  rest  to  neutralize  its  mis- 
chievous tendency. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Peggy  and  her 
dreams?  Pshaw!  don't  be  impatient — we  are 
coming  to  that.  If  you  have  taken  the  slightest 
interest  in  little  Peg,  prepare  to  sympathize  in  her 
first  heart-deep  sorrow.  She  is  in  love  !  Now  if 
she  herself  were  questioned  about  the  matter,  I'm 
pretty  sure  she  would  say  it's  no  such  thing ;  but  I 
take  upon  myself  to  declare  it  to  be  true,  and  for 
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fear  you  should  think  that  I  make  an  assertion 
which  I  cannot  substantiate,  permit  me  to  relate 
the  substance  of  a  conversation  which  took  place 
between  Peg  and  her  scarcely  less  pretty,  but  infi- 
nitely morl  mischevious  cousin  Bridget  O'Conner. 
They  had  just  returned  from  one  of  those  gregari- 
ous merry  meetings,  where  some  spacious  granary, 
just  emptied  of  its  contents,  gives  glorious  oppor- 
tunity for  the  gladsome  hearts  of  the  village  and 
'*  all  the  country  round  "  to  meet  and  astonish  the 
rats,  sleek,  well>fed  rascals  dozing  in  their  holes, 
with  up-rorious  fiin  and  revelry. 

A  sudden  and  indeed,  under  the  circumstances, 
extremely  significant  sigh  from  Peg,  startled 
Bridget  from  the  little  glass  where  she  wos  specu- 
lating as  to  how  she  looked  for  the  last  hour  or 
two.  I  may  as  well  say  the  scrutiny  was  perfectly 
satisfactory — she  had  not  danced  all  her  curls  out. 

**  Gracious  me ! "  she  exclaimed,  **  Peg,  how 
you  do  sigh ! " 

"And  no  wonder,"  rejoined  Peggy,  with  a 
slight  squeeze  of  add,  *'  after  having  danced  down 
twenty  couple  twenty  times,  I  should  like  to  know 
who  wouldn't  1 " 

"  Ah !  but  that  wasn't  a  tired  sigh,  Peg.  I  know 
the  difierence,  one  needn't  dive  as  low  as  the  heart 
for  them ;  a  tired  sigh  comes  flying  out  upon  a 
breath  of  joy,  and  turns  into  a  laugh  before  it 
leaves  the  lips ;  you  are  sad.  Peg ! " 

'<  How  you  talk ;  why,  what  on  earth  should 
make  me  sad  ?  " 

*'  That's  exactly  what  I  want  to  know ;  now 
there's  no  use  in  your  trying  to  laugh,  for  you  can't 
do  it.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  the  differ 
between  a  laugh  and  that  nasty  deceitful  croak?" 

**  Bridget  I  "  exclaimed  Peg,  with  a  look  which 
she  intended  should  be  very  severe  and  very 
reproachful, "  I'm  sleepy." 

'*  Well  then,  kiss  me,  and  go  to  bed,"  replied 
Bridget.  Ho !  ho !  thought  she,  there's  something 
curious  about  Peg  to-night.  I  think  what  I  think» 
and  if  I  think  riglit,  I'm  no  woman  if  I  don't  find 
out  before  I  sleep.  Craftily  she  changed'the  con- 
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▼enation,  abiuecl  the  women's  dreaaes,  and  criti- 
cised (heir  complexions,  especialljr  the  pretty  ones. 
At  iMt  when  she  had  completely  lulled  the  commo- 
tion If  Peg*B  thoughts  into  a  calm,  she  suddenly 
cried  out:  "Oh!  Peg,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that 
one  of  the  boys  we  danced  with  had  his  leg  broke 
coming  home  to-night !" 

P^KSy*  surprised  into  an  emotion  she  found  it 
impossible  to  conceal,  started  up,  pale  as  snow,  and 
gasped  out : 

"Who  was  it,  who?" 

Ha!  ha!  thought  the  other,  the  for  Is  ■oma 
where  about — ^now  to  beat  the  cover. 

"Did  you  hear  me  ask  you  who?"  said  Peg 
anxiously. 

*<  I  did,  dear,"  replied  Bridget,  «but  Pm  trying 
to  recollect.  I  think,"  and  she  looked  steadily  into 
Peggy's  eyes,  "  I  think  it  was  Ned  Riley."  Peg 
didn't  even  wink. 

She  doesn't  care  about  him,  and  Pnuiot  sorry 
for  that,  thought  Bridget,  thereby  miking  an 
acknowledgement  to  herself,  which  the  sagacious 
reader  will  no  doubt  interpret  truly. 

"No,  it  wasn't  Ned,"  she  continued,  "now  I 
think  of  it,  it  was — ^it  was — a — " 

"Who?  who?"  cried  Peg,  now  sensibly 
agitated,  "  do  tell  me,  there's  a  dear." 

Not  she,  not  a  bit  of  it,  but  lingered  with  feminine 
ingenuity,  now  making  as  though  she  recollected 
the  name,  and  then  with  a  shake  of  her  head  pre- 
tending to  dive  back  into  memory,  just  as  the 
inquisitors  of  old  used  to  slacken  the  torture,  to 
enable  the  recipient  to  enjoy  another  dose. 

"  Now  I  have  it,"  said  she, "  no  I  haven't ;  I  do 
believe  I've  forgotten  who  it  was,  but  this  I  know, 
it  was  the  pleasantest  mannered  and  nicest  young 
fellow  in  the  whole  heap." 

"  Then  it  mu9t  have  been  Mark ! "  exclaimed 
Peg,  throwing  prudence  overboard  and  fixing  her 
large  eloquent  eyes  full  on  Bridget's  month,  as  if 
her  everlasting  fate  depended  upon  the  little  mono- 
syllable about  to  issue  from  it 

"  It  loaa  Mark !  that  loaa  the  name !" 
P<^SS7  g^ve  a  gasp,  while  Bridget  went  on,  with  a 
triumphant  twinkle  in  her  wicked  little  eye  which 
did  not  show  overfavorably  for  her  humanity. 

"  Mark  Brady !  "  dwelling  on  the  name  with 
slow  distinct  emphasis,  which  made  Peggy's  heart 
jump  at  each  word  as  though  she  had  received  an 
electric  shock. 

She  knew  the  tenderest  part  of  the  sentient 
anatomy,  Bridget  did,  and  took  intense  delight  in 
stabbing  exactly  there ;  not  mortal  stabs,  that  would 
be  mercy,  but  just  a  little  too  far  for  tickling. 
That  sort  of  a  woman  was  Bridget,  who.  If  pos- 
sessed of  an  incumbrance  in  husband  shape,  would 
take  infinite  pains  to  discover  the  weakest  points 
in  his  temper,  and  industriously  attack  those  quar- 
ters, piling  up  petty  provocations,  one  upon  another ; 


none  in  themselves  of  sufficient  importance  to 
induce  a  sally,  but  making  altogether  a  breast- 
work of  aggravation,  that  must  at  last  o'ertop  the 
wall  of  temper.  And  if  the  unfortunate  besieged 
don't  take  his  hat,  and  make  a  not  very  honoiable 
retreat,  philosophy  will  be  obliged  to  strike  its  flag, 
the  signal  for  a  civil  war,  which  like  all  such  unna- 
tural conflicts  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  domestic 
comfort,  and  whichever  side  may  remain  the  vic- 
tors, the  trophy  is  a  home  destroyed. 

But  to  return  to  Peg,  for  whose  benefit  I  have 
indulged  in  the  foregoing  rather  spiteful  digression, 
in  order  that  she  might  have  time  to  recover  her^ 
self;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  to  be  thoroughly 
conscious  of  the  extent  of  her  unhappineas- 
Remember,  'tis  her  first  grief,  so  pardon  its  intensity. 
Phantoms  of  crutches  and  of  wooden  legs  came 
crowding  on  her  imagination,  contrasting  them- 
selves with  the  curious  agility  with  which  poor 
Mark  had  "  beat  the  fioor  "  in  the  merry  jig,  ontil 
he  made  it  echo  to  every  note  of  the  pipes.  Then 
rose  np  vague  spectres  of  sanguinary  minded  sur- 
geons, with  strange  butcheriy  instruments;  then 
she  saw  nothing  but  fragmentary  Marks,  unat- 
tached legs,  a  whole  room  full  dancing  by  them- 
selves ;  there  they  were  twisting  and  twiriing  about 
in  the  various  difiicult  complications  of  the  "  toe 
and  heel,"  "  double  shuffle,"  "  ladies'  delight,"  and 
"  cover  the  buckle ;"  she  shut  her  eyes  in  horror, 
and  was  sensible  of  nothing  but  a  gloomy  blood- 
red.  There's  no  knowing  to  what  lengths  her 
terrible  fancies  might  have  gone,  had  they  not  been 
dispersed  like  wreaths  of  vapor  by  a  hearty  laugh 
from  the  mischievous  Bridget  Peggy  opened  her 
eyes  in  astonishment  Was  she  awake?  Yes,  there 
was  her  cousin  enjoying  one  of  the  broadest,  mer^ 
riest,  wickedest  laughs  that  ever  mantled  over  the 
face  of  an  arch  little  female. 

"  Poor  Mark ! "  she  cried,  and  then  burst  forth 
again  into  ringing  laughter,  which  dimpled  her 
crimson  cheeks  like — what  shall  I  say  ? — like  a 
fine  healthy-looking  cork-red  potatoe,  an  Irish 
simile,  I  must  say ;  but  had  we  seen  Bridget,  and 
were  acquainted  with  the  features  of  the  aforesaid 
esculent,  I'm  pretty  certain  you  would  acknowl- 
edge its  aptness. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  gracious  are  you  laughing 
at? "  exclaimed  Peggy,  a  gleam  of  hope  breaking 
on  the  darkness  of  her  thought. 

"  Why,  that  you  should  take  on  so,  when  I  told 
you  Mark  had  broken  his  leg,"  gayly  replied 
Bridget 

"Hasn't  he?" 

"  Not  half  so  much  as  your  poor  little  heart 
would  have  been  broken  if  he  had,"  said  the  tor- 
mentor. 

"  Bridget !  Cousin! "  said  poor  Peg,  now  endur- 
ing much  more  pain  from  the  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling,  "  you  should  not  have  done  this ;  yon  hare 
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crowded  a  whole  life-time  of  agony  in  thoee  few 
moments  pasL" 

**  Well,  forgive  me,  dear  Peggy.  I  declare  I 
didn't  know  that  you  had  the  affection  so  strong  on 
yoB,  or  I  wouldn't  have  joked  for  the  world.  But 
now,  confess,  doesn't  it  senre  you  right,  for  not 
confiding  in  me,  your  natural  bom  cousin  ?  Did  I 
ever  keep  a  secret  from  you  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you 
all  about  Pat  Fmch,  and  Johnny  Magree,  and 
Jack,  the  hnrler,  eh  7  '* 

*'  But  not  one  word  about  Edward  Riley,  with 
whom  you  danced  so  often  to-night/'  observed 
P'gf  with  a  very  pardonable  dash  of  malice. 

It  was  now  Bridget's  turn  to  change  color,  as 
she  stammered  out  "  1 — I  was  going  to,  not  that  I 
care  much  about  him ;  no,  no,  Mark  is  the  flower  $ 
of  the  flock,  and  I've  a  mighty  great  mind  to  set  I 
my  cap  at  him  myself!" 

Peggy  smiled,  a  very  small,  but  a  peculiar,  and 
it  might  have  been,  perfectly  self-satisfied  smile,  as 
she  replied :  "  Try,  Miss  Bridget,  and  I  wish  you 
success." 

'  *  Truth  is  scarce  when  liars  are  near,"  said 
Bridget.  "  But  I  say.  Peg,  does  Mark  know  you 
love  him  so  hard  ? " 

"  Don't  be  foolish ;  how  should  he  V 

**  Did  you  never  tell  him  ?  " 

'<  What  do  you  take  me  for  1 " 

«  Did  he  never  tell  you  ?  " 

**  What  do  you  take  Am  for?  " 

**  For  a  man,  and  moreover  a  conceited  one ; 
don't  you  mean  to  let  him  know  his  good  fortune  7  " 

**  It  isn't  leap  year,  and  if  it  was,  I'd  rather  die 
than  do  such  a  thing,"  aaid  Peggy ! 

"  Come,  I'll  bet  you  a  new  cap,  that  I  mean  to 
wear  at  your  wedding,  you  toil/  let  him  know  the 
state  of  your  feelings,  and  that,  before  a  week  is 
over  your  head,"  provokingly  replied  Bridget. 

Peggy,  said  nothing.    Prudent  Peg. 

"Isitabei?" 

"Yes,  yes,  anything,  but  go  to  sleep,  or  we 
shan't  get  a  wink  to-night." 

"  True  for  you,  cousin,  for  its  to^morrmD  already ! 
Look  at  the  day-break,  how  it  has  frightened  our 
candle,  until  its  almost  as  pale  as  your  cheek." 

«  Qood  night,  Bridget." 

**  Good  night,  dear  Peg,  don't  forget  to  remember 
your  dreams.  Recollect  its  morning  now,  and 
whatever  we  dream,  i»  sure  to  come  true** 

Before  she  slept,  Bridget  formed  a  project  in  her 
mind  to  ensure  the  winning  of  her  bet.  What  it 
was,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  find  out  bye  and  bye. 


Very  early  in  the  day,  Mark  Brady  and  Ned, 
called  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  their  respective 
partners.  It  so  happened  that  Bridget  received 
them  ;  and  very  quickly,  for  she  was  one  of  those 
tyrants  in  love  who  make  their  captives  feel  their 
chains,  on  some  frivolous  pretence  or  another,  dis- 


missed her  swain  and  began  to  develop  her  plot 
with  Mark. 

Now  Mark,  I  may  as  well  tell  yon  now  as  at 
any  other  time,  was  a  very  favorable  specimen  xti  a 
class,  I  regret  to  say,  not  once  numerous  in  Ireland ; 
a  well  to-do  farmer,  lus  rent  always  ready,  his 
crops  carefully  gathered,  and  a  trifle  put  by  yearly 
so  that  he  enjoyed  that  most  enviable  condition  in 
life,  "  a  modest  competence."  As  to  his  personal 
appearance,  there's  scarcely  any  occasion  to 
describe  that,  for  with  the  exception  of  one  indi- 
vidual, I  don't  suppose  he  has  a  feature  or  charac- 
teristic which  would  be  considered  by  any  one  at 
all  uncommon  or  interesting.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
Mark  was  a  man !  A  volume  of  eulogy  could 
not  say  more. 

And,  moreover,  Mark  did  love  pretty  Peggy 
May ;  with  a  whole-hearted,  manly  and  unselfish 
love,  he  loved  her.  1  tell  you  this,  dear  reader,  in 
order  that  you  may  not  waste  time  in  speculating 
on  the  subject  of  Mark's  thoughu,  as  he  sat  silent 
and  fidgety,  a  passive  victim  to  the  mischievons 
Bridget,  who,  shrewd  little  puss,  knew  every  turn 
of  his  mind  as  though  imprinted  on  his  face  ;  and 
for  the  matter  of  that,  so  they  were,  in  nature's 
own  characters,  type  most  readable. 

Mark  was  apparently  very  busy,  sketching  ima- 
ginary somethings  on  the  floor  with  his  black  thorn 
stick,  and  seemingly  unconscious  of  Bridget's  pre- 
sence, when  she  suddenly  interrupted  his  revery 
by  saying : 

•*  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Mr.  Brady  ! " 

"  Eh !  what ! "  he  replied,  blushing  till  it  fairly 
stung  hia  cheek  like  a  million  of  needfes.  **  A 
penny,  is  it  Miss?  faith  an,  it's  dear  they'd  be,  at 
that  same." 

*'  And  what  might  you  be  thinking  of,  may  I 
ask,  Mr.  Mark?"  said  Bridget,  accompanying  the 
question  with  one  of  her  very  sweetest  smiles. 

"  Just  nothing  at  all.  Miss,"  replied  Mark. 

"'Nothing  I  then  they  would  be  ^  dear*  and 
that's  true,  Mark  ;  but  supposing  now,"  she  con- 
tinued, archly  ;  "  I  only  say,  supposing  it  happened 
to  be  your  sweet-heart  you  were  thinking  of,  you 
might  find  another  meaning  for  that  same  little 
word  I " 

Mark  felt  as  though  he  had  been  detected  in 
some  fault,  as  he  replied,  sketching  away  on  the 
floor  faster  than  ever,  "  But  what  if  1  hadn't  a 
sweet-heart  to  think  of,  Miss  O'Conner."  It  wss  a 
miserable  attempt  at  prevarication,  and  he  felt  that 
it  was. 

"  Why  then,  I  should  say,  as  you're  not  blind, 
its  mighty  lucky  that  you  don't  carry  such  a  thing 
as  a  heart  about  you.  I'd  be  ashamed  if  I  were 
you,  rising  twenty  years  old,  and  neither  crooked 
nor  ugly ;  it's  disgraceful  to  hear  you  say  so— a 
pretty  example  to  set  to  the  boys ! " 

<«  True  for  you,  and  so  it  is,"  said  Marl,  **  and 
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mere  betoken  its  a  maeh  greater  ifaame  (<ir  me  to 
tell  any  lies  about  the  matter ;  I  have  a  aweet- 
heart,  though  she  doesn't  know  it  {  ay,  and  have 
had  one  for  this  nigh  hand  a  twelve-month." 

*'  Only  to  think  "  replied  Bridget,  casting  down 
her  eyei,  and  affecting  to  conceal  some  sudden 
emotion,  "and  for  a  twelve-month  nigh  hand! 
Ob,  dear!  I  don't  feel  well!*' 

Mark  was  puzzled,  in  point  of  fact  embar- 
rassed. There  was  something  in  Bridget's  man- 
ner which  he  couldn't  understand;  he  had  a 
vague  presentiment  that  there  was  a  mistake  some- 
where, but  when  she  pretending  to  be  overcome, 
flung  herself  into  his  arms,  the  truth  burst  upon  him 
at  once.  He  was  in  a  precious  dilemma ;  Bridget 
was  in  love  with  him,  and  he  felt  downright 
ashamed  of  himself  for  being  so  facinating.  What 
he  was  to  do,  or  bow  to  extricate  himself,  he 
couldn't  tell  as  she,  casting  a  facinating  glance 
right  at  him,  said  softly : 

"  Dear,  Mark,  those  good  looking  ey^s  of  yours 
told  me  of  your  love,  long,  long  before  your  lazy 
tongue.*' 

**  Love,"  interrupted  Mark,  endeavoring  to  put 
in  a  demurrer. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  she  "  I  saw  it,  I  knew  it 
and  well ; "  she  continued,  seeing  he  was  about  to 
speak.  "  When  do  you  mean  to  talk  to  Aunty? 
You  know  my  fifty  pounds  are  in  her  hands."  She 
was  an  heiress,  was  Bridget. 

"Pounds!  Aunty!  yes,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
Mark,  perfectly  bewildered,  "  but  I  thought  Ned 
Riley  was—" 

"  Peggy's  sweet-heart — ^well,  we  all  know  that," 
interrupted  Bridget,  inly  enjoying  the  consternation 
that  painted  Mark's  cheek  a  livid  white.  "  And 
you  to  be  so  jealous  of  Riley,"  she  went  on, "  not  to 
dance  with  me  lost  night ;  I  knew  the  reason,  but 
the  jealousy  that  springs  from  love  is  soon  forgot, 
so  I  forgot  your's." 

"Peggy!  /tw sweet-heart ?  Riley's  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  don't  you  know  they  are  going  to 
be  married  1 " 

"No!"  vacantly  replied  the  sorely  bewildered 
Mark. 

"  Oh,  yes !  and  now  I  want  to  tell  you  a  pet 
plan  of  mine,  if  you  don't  think  me  too  bold,  Mark, 
and  that  is,  how  nice  and  cozy  it  would  be,  if  we 
could  only  all  be  married  on  the  same  day." 

This  was  too  much  for  Mark ;  he  couldn't  endure 
it  any  longer ;  he  started  up,  pushed  his  hat  very 
far  on  his  head,  saying,  in  what  he  intended  to  be 
a  most  severe  tone, 

"  Miss  O'Connor,  I  don't  know  what  could  have 
put  such  an  idea  into  your  head.  Marry,  indeed !  Pve 
enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  myself.  No,  Pm  sorry 
to  wound  your  feelings,  but  I  shall  never  many!" 

<*0h  yes,  you  will,"  said  Bridget,  placing  her 
arm  in  SiS|  which  he  disengaged,  saying  bitterly : 


"Never!  never!* 

"  Nonsense,  PU  bet  you  will,  and,  if  it  was  only 
to  humor  me,  Mark,  on  the  very  same  day  that 
Peggy  is ! " 

«  Bridget,  I  didn't  think  I  could  hate  a  woman 
as  Pm  beginning  to  hate  you." 

"  Better  before  marriage  than  after,  Mr.  Mark. 
Gome,  PU  bet  yon  a  new  Sunday  coat,  against  a 
calico  gown,  and  that's  long  odds  in  yonr  ^lvot, 
that  what  Pve  said,  will  come  true." 

"  Nonsense." 

"Is it  abet?" 

**  Pooh !  Pll  bet  my  life,  against—" 

"  What's  its  worth,  Mr.  Mark;  just  nothing  at  all." 

"  True  for  you,  now  Bridget ;  true  for  you,"  and 
Mark  suddenly  quitted  the  house  in  such  real  sor- 
row, that  it  toncbed  for  a  moment  even  Bridget's 
heart ;  but  only  for  a  moment.  Pshaw !  thought 
she,  let  him  fret ;  it  will  do  him  good,  and  make 
the  joy  greater  when  he  comes  to  know  the  truth. 
A  hunt  would  be  nothing  without  hedges  and 
and  ditches.  Proceeding  to  the  window,  she 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Ha !  as  I  live  here  comes  Peg  hersel£  She  must 
meet  Mark ;  what  fon !  He  sees  her  and  stops 
short ;  what  a  quandary  he's  in.  She  sees  Aim  / 
How  the  little  fool  blushes ;  now  they  meet.  Mark 
doesn't  take  her  hand.  I  wonder  what  he's  saying. 
<  Its  a  fine  day,'  I  suppose  or  something  equally 
interesting ;  he  passes  on  and  Peg  looks  as  scared 
as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost." 

A  sudden  thought  at  this  moment  seemed  to 
strike  Bridget ;  she  clapped  her  hands  together  and 
laughed  a  little  sharp  laugh,  saying,  "  Pll  do  it,  I 
vrill ;  Pll  hava  a  bit  of  fun  with  Peg  too,"  so  she 
pretended  to  be  very  busy  at  her  spinning  wheel  as 
Peggy  entered,  and  hanging  up  her  cloak  and  bon- 
net, sat  down  without  saying  a  word. 

"Ah!  Peg,"  Bridget  began,  "is  that  you? 
Mark  has  just  been  here." 

"Indeed!"  replied  Peggy,  twisting  np  one 
pretty  curl  so  tightly,  as  to  hurt  her  head. 

"  The  blessed  truth,"  continued  the  wicked  little 
tormentor.    Did  yoif.  meet  him  ?  " 

A  veiy  desponding  "  yes,"  was  the  response. 

"  Well,"  demanded  Bridget,  anxiously,  "  Did  he 
say  anything — I  mean,  anything  particular  1 

"  He  only  said  the  weather  was  pleasant,  and 
then  passed  on  without  ever  even  shaking  hands 
with  me,"  sadly  replied  Peggy. 

"Mark  needn't  have  done  that;  whatever  hap- 
pens, he  ought  to  be  civil  to  yoic,"  said  Bridget 
with  a  peculiar  expression  that  made  Peggy's  heart 
flutter  within  her  like  a  pigeon. 

"  Civil  to  me !  what  c2o  you  mean  Bridget  ?  " 

Bridget  hummed  an  air,  and  as  if  sud- 
denly wishing  to  change  the  conversation,  said 
gayly: 

"  Oh !   I  forgot,  we  were  to  tell  each  otbeis 
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dreams  this  morning.    Peg,  you  begin,  what  did 
yott  dream  abont  7  " 
**  Nothing  Bridget,  I  didnn  sleep." 
"  Then  yoa  couldn't  have    dreamed,**  sagely 
responded  the  other,  *'  but  I  did." 
"What?'* 

**  I  dreamed,  that  I  had  a  beautiful  new  gown 
given  to  me,  and  by  whom  do  you  think?  '* 
**  I  don't  know ;  Ned  Riley,  may-be." 
"Ned  Riley,  indeed,"  replied  Bridget  with  a 
sneer,  "not  a  bit  of  it.    By  a  finer  man  than  ever 
stood  in  hiB  shoes.     Who  but  Mark  Brady?  ** 
Peg's  heart  sank  within  her. 
"  That  wasn't  all  I  dreamed,"  and  she  fixed  her 
wild  eyes  fiill  on  Peg,  in  a  way  that  made  hers  fall 
instantly,  "  I  dreamed  that  I  was  married  to  him.'' 
"To  Mark?"  whispered  Peggy. 
"  To  Mark  !  " 

P«gS7  didn't  utter  another  syllable ;  didn't  even 
look  up,  but  sat  motionless'  and  pale,  very  pale. 
Bridget  couldn't  underatand  her  seeming  apathy  ; 
a  more  acute  observer  would  have  but  contrasted 
it  with  the  intense  emotion  which  she  felt  within — 
an  emotion  not  a  whit  lessened  as  Bridget  con- 
tinued, with  marked  expression : 

"  I  dreamed  all  that  this  blessed  morning,  and 
morning  dreams,  yon  know,  always  come  true" 

P^887>  *^11  silent,  seemed  wholly  to  be  occupied 
in  demolishing,  piece  by  piece,  the  remnant  of  a 
faded  flower  which  she  had  taken  fiom  her  bosom, 
lingering  over  its  destruction  as  though  a  portion  of 
her  heart  went  with  each  fragment— when  Bridget 
suddenly  started  up,  exclaiming,  "Here  comes 
Mark,  I  declare." 

A  painful  spasm  shot  through  Peggy's  finme, 
yet  she  did  not  stir  from  her  seat ;  the  only  evi- 
dence that  she  heard  Bridget's  exclamation  was 
that  her  lips  grew  as  pallid  as  her  cheek. 

"  But,  law,  what  am  I  thinking  abont?  I  must 
go  and  tidy  my  hair." 

And  away  flew  Bridget  up  to  her  room,  from   \ 
whence  she  crept  steathily  down,  and  snugly  en- 
sconced herself  behind  the  door.    Naughty  girl ! 
to  listen  to  what  transpired. 

Mark,  who  since  his  conversation  with  Bridget, 
had  seriously  contemplated  suicide,  but  was  puz- 
zled about  the  best  mode  of  making  away  with 
himself,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  enter 
the  army  as  a  common  soldier  would  be  the  least 
criminal,  although  certainly  the  most  lingering  pro- 
ce«,  and  it  was  to  lacerate  his  feelings  by  a  part- 
ing interview  with  his  dearly  loved  Peg,  before  he 
conaommated  the  act  of  enlistment,  that  he  now 
came. 

Arrived  at  the  door,  he  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
giving  one  big  gulp,  he  lifted  the  latch  and  enter- 
ed. There  he  saw  Peggy  herself,  looking  straight 
into  the  fire,  never  once  turning  aside  or  raising 
her  eyes,  proof  positive  to  Mark,  if  he  wanted  any, 
Vj'.  IV.— :i).  I. 


that  she  cared  nothing  for  him.  He  sat  down,  and 
for  several  minutes  there  was  a  dead  silence.  Mark 
had  fiilly  intended  to  say  something  frightfully  cut« 
ting  to  his  sweetheart,  but  as  he  gazed  upon  her 
white,  sad  face,  lus  resentment  vanished  and  he  felt 
more  inclined  to  implore  than  to  condemn.  Ha 
wanted  to  speak,  but  what  to  say  be  bad  not  the 
remotest  idea.  At  last  Peg  broke  the  silence,  by 
murmuring  softly,  as  though  it  were  but  a  thought, 
to  which  she  had  given  involuntary  expression — 
"  May  you  be  happy,  Mark !  May  you  be  happy !" 
"  Happy  ! "  echoed  Mark,  with  a  sharp  empha- 
sis, that  thrilled  painfully  through  Peggy,  '*  Faith, 
its  well  for  you  to  be  wishing  me  hsppiness." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  do,  Mark— I  mean  Mr.  Bra- 
dy," meekly  replied  the  poor  girl. 

"  Oh,  that's  right ! "  said  Mark  bitterly.  "  Mr. 
Brady !  It  used  to  be  Mark." 
"  But  never  can  again." 
"  You're  right !  never ! " 
"  Never !"  and  poor  Peggy  sighed  deeply. 
After  another  embarrassing  pause,  broken  only 
by  a  sort  of  smothered  sound,  which  might  have 
been  the  wind  but  wasn't,  Maik  started  up,  ex- 
claiming : 

"  I  see  my  company  is  displeasing  to  you,  but  I 
shan't  trouble  you  long.  That  will  be  done  to-mor- 
row which  will  separate  us  forever." 

"  To-morrow !  so  soon  ?  "  replied  Peggy,  with 
a  stifled  sob. 

"Yes!  the  sooner  the  better.  What  is  it  now 
to  you?" 

"Oh, nothing, nothing!  But  I  thought— that 
is — Pm  very,  very  foolish." 

Poor  Peggy's  heart  overflowed  its  bounds ;  bury- 
ing her  face  in  her  hands,  she  burst  into  teara. 

Mark  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  She 
must  have  liked  me  a  little,  thought  he,  or  why 
this  grief?  Well,  its  all  my  own  fault.  Why 
didn't  I  tell  her  of  my  love,  like  a  man?  and  not 
sneak  about,  afraid  of  the  sound  of  my  own  voice. 
I've  lost  her,  lost  the  only  thing  that  made  life  to 
me  worth  enduring,  and  the  sooner  I  relieve  her 
of  my  presence  the  better." 

"  Miss  May!  Peggy ! "  he  said,  with  an  effort 
at  calmness, "  this  is  ihe  last  time  we  may  meet  on 
earth;  won't  you  give  me  your  hand  at  parting? " 
F^ffSy  stretched  out  both  hands,  exclaiming 
through  her  tears— "Mark!  Mark!  this  is,  indeed, 
cruel ! " 

"  It  is,  I  know,  it  is ! "  said  Mark,  brushing  away 
an  obtrusive  tear.  "  So  God  bless  you,  and  good 
angels  watch  over  you ;  and  if  you  ever  cared  for 
me—" 

"  If  I  ever  cared  for  you !  oh,  Mark ! " 

'•Why  »  did  you?   inquired  Mark." 

"  You  were  my  only  thought,  my  life,  my  hap- 
piness ! "  There  was  the  same  curious  sound  fiom 
the  chamber  door,  but  the  innocent  wind  had  again 
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to  bear  the  blame.  Peggy  continued — ^"Matk, 
would  that  you  had  the  same  feeling  for  me  ! " 

«*  I  had !  I  had  ! "  frantically  he  replied.  "  And 
more,  oh !  much  more,  than  I  have  words  to  speak. 
Why  didn't  we  know  this  sooner  7  " 

Ah !  why,  indeed?  "  sadly  replied  Peggy,  <*  but 
it  is  too  late." 

'•  Too  late  !  "  replied  Mark,  "  too  late  I  " 

*'  Not  a  bit  of  it !  "  exclaimed  Bridget,  bursting 
into  the  room,  streaming  with  tears  of  suppressed 
laughter,  **  Don't  look  so  frightened,  good  people  ; 
I'm  not  a  ghost.  Who  lost  a  new  cap  7  eh,  Peg. 
And  more,  betoken,  who  is  likely  to  lose  a  new 
go\*Ti7  I'll  have  my  bets,  if  I  die  for  it.  So, 
you've  spoke  out  at  last,  have  you.  You're  a  pretty 
pair  of  lovera.  You'd  have  gone  on  everlastingly, 
sighing  and  fretting  yourselves,  until  there  wouldn't 
have  been  enough  between  you  lo  make  a  decent 
fiddlestring,  if  I  hadn't  interfend." 
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**  Yon  7  "  cried  Peggy  and  Mark  simultaneonaly. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  it  made  me  perfectly  crazy  to 
see  the  two  of  yon  groaning  and  fussing,  without 
the  courage  to  say  what  your  hearts  dicuted. 
There,  go  and  kiss  each  other,  you  pair  of  noodles." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Bridget's  ex- 
planation brought  about  a  pleasant  undeFstanding 
between  all  parties,  and  it  will  be  only  needful  to 
add  that  a  few  weeks  afterwards  there  was  a  <Io«- 
hle  wedding  at  the  little  parish  chapel.  One  of 
the  brides  wore  a  bran  new  calico  gown  of  such 
wonderful  variety  of  color,  and  moreover  a  new 
c«p  of  so  elaborate  a  style  of  decoration,  that  she 
was  the  admiration  and,  of  necessity,  the  envy  of 
the  entire  female  population. 

Bridget  had  won  both  her  wagers,  thereby  es- 
tablishing, just  as  infallibly  as  all  such  matters  can 
be  established,  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 

The  dream  of  the  morning  i*  *ure  to  come  true. 


TO   A   CHILD  READING   THE    BIBLE. 


Thou  art  bendiof ,  little  pilffrim, 

With  tbo  bng ht,  onelooded  eye, 
0*ar  a  page  whou  endleM  glorj 

Angel  choin  have  sung  on  high ! 
8Un,  aboTe  tbo  raia-bow*d  hearen, 

Where  the  morning  star*  are  hang, 
For  that  laered  page  n  given 

Praiw,  from  eeraph  lip  and  tongue ! 


Yet  methinki  I  tee  thee  glanefttg 

With  a  wearied  look  aside, 
Woold'it  thou  with  the  breese  be  daooing 

Where  the  murmaring  brooklets  hide  7 
Or  perchance  that  thou  art  dreaming 

Of  the  treasured  fairjlore, 
Do  inch  tales  of  wondroos  seeming 

Haunt  thy  little  spirit  o*er  ? 

Well,  thott  hast  a  child-like  vision, 

Go,  and  sport  thee  with  the  flowen ; 
Beautiful  as  dreams  Elysian, 

Glide  away  the  morning  hoors ! 
And  yet  listen !  Oh !  how  brightly 

Beam  the  skies  above  thee  now, 
And  a  glory  sitteth  lightly, 

Throned  on  hill  and  mountain  brow ! 

Seemcth  not  the  earth  tn  greet  thee 

With  a  solY  and  winning  smile  ? 
And  the  nodding  bads  to  meet  thee, 

Laughing,  as  they  bend  the  while? 
Dost  tl>ou  evor  drenm  that  sadly 

Tkon  wilt  hail  the  summer  breeze  ? 
And  the  little  birds  that  gladly 

Strike  their  harpa  among  the  trees? 

List !  the  lesson  brief  I  read  tlieo 
Thou  wilt  loam  in  after  years, 

From  a  page,  young  pilgrim,  heed  thee, 
Dim,  and  warm  with  dropping  tean  T 


Thou  wilt  leave  thy  sonny  childhood 

For  a  stem  and  fearful  strUe ; 
And  thy  sport  beside  the  wild- wood 

For  the  toilsome  ranks  of  life. 

Thou  wilt  see  the  high,  the  truthfhl, 

Fall  like  leaves  before  the  blast, 
And  the  meek,  the  hrave,  the  youthful, 

Fainting,  flit  like  shadows  past ! 
Hopes,  ailbctions  thou  wilt  cherish, 

But  departing,  one  by  one, 
BeaatiAil  and  bright  they  perish, 

Sinking  as  the  setting  son ! 

Faint  thou  not  in  bitter  weeping 

Though  the  path  may  weary  be, 
Angels  on  the  way  are  sleeping. 

Waiting  to  awake  for  thee ! 
There's  a  torch  thou  bearest,  burning 

Dimly  here  In  misty  night, 
Guard  it  with  a  ceaseless  yeamlag. 

Holy,  heavenly  is  its  light ! 

Dost  thou  ask  a  star  all  beaming, 

Thstshall  never  fade  away, 
0*er  the  lonely  pathway  streaming, 

Leading  theo  to  endless  day  1 
Bring  again  iho  BibU  near  me, 

Lo !  a  voice  from  every  page — 
*'  Weary  wandeier !  wilt  thou  hear  me? 

I  will  guide  from  youth  to  age  !  '* 

Oh !  how  hare  the  broken-hearted 

Taken  hope  from  words  like  these !    ' 
Journey *d  oa,  and  then  departed, 

Where  no  sighing  haunts  the  breeze  I 
Early  hoed  the  call,  young  pilgrim. 

For  to  thee  by  Him  'twas  given, 
Who  hath  likened  little  children 

Unto  thois  who  dwdlia  heaves  1       1j.B. 
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THE    POET. 


BT    R.    IKGRAHAM. 


Ws  have  often  found  ooraelves  moBing,  with  al- 
most a  poet's  reveiy,  upon  the  poet's  life.  He  is  a 
strange,  a  noble  member  of  our  human  &mily. 
We  call  not  every  man  a  poet  who  can  jingle 
rhyme,  or  write  lines  of  correct  and  equal  mea- 
sute ;  no  more  a  poet  than  the  mechanic,  who  with 
saw  and  compass  can  make  blocks  of  equal  length 
and  thickness.  It  is  the  soul  that  makes  the  poet, 
even  though  a  line  be  ne?er  written,  whether  he 
live  in  the  land  of  light  and  education,  or  in  the 
darkling  forest,  where  language,  itself,  is  rude  and 
iU-shapen. 

The  great  mass  of  mankind  are  worthy  of  and 
receive  but  little  attention.  They  find  themselves 
placed  here,  they  know  not  how ;  look  out  upon 
this  great  world  as  a  huge,  dull  thing,  breathe  a 
little  while  and  then  disappear.  No  monument, 
not  even  a  memory  remains  to  tell  that  they  were 
here  or  that  they  have  gone.  Oblivion  brought 
them  here  and  has  taken  them  back  to  itselC  A 
thousand  barks  are  gliding  down  the  stream  of 
time,  some  small  and  some  smaller,  with  a  little 
breath  to  push  them  on,  without  rudder,  or  any 
apparent  port  to  which  they  are  tending.  Ephe- 
mera which  commence  their  flitter  in  the  sun- 
beams with  the  morning  and  end  it  with  the  even- 
ing. One  after  another  disappears  and  sinks  be- 
neath the  ever-rolling  wave.  A  tear  is  perhaps 
shed  at  their  departure,  a  sigh  swells  the  heaving 
bosom,  but  that  is  all.  Others  are  gaily  gliding 
over  the  spot  where  just  now  one  sank  and  heed- 
lessly hastening  to  their  home. 

Bat  the  poet,  who  is  he  7  Nature's  own,  her 
darling  child.  To  him  she  unfolds  her  hidden  mys- 
teries and  gives  to  read  the  pages  of  the  book  of 
truth.  She  ^aches  him  that  there  is  a  spirit, 
wild,  boundless  and  free,  which  pervades  all  her 
wide  domains — that  the  beetling  rocks,  the  tower- 
ing summits,  the  dark  waving  forests  and  the 
boundless,  ever-rolling  ocean,  are  but  her  play- 
things, the  emblems  of  her  might. 

She  speaks  to  him  with  the  noise  of  the  winds, 
the  murmuring  of  the  waters  and  the  voice  of  the 
thunders.  These  fall  not  unheeded  upon  his  ear, 
like  the  sound  of  a  smith's  hammer,  or  the  ticking 
of  a  clock.  They  arouse  a  spirit  in  his  breast 
which  answers  to  that  without,  as  deep  answereth 
back  to  deep.  That  mysteriuus  power  which  is  si- 
lently stealing  over  his  own  frame,  once  so  upright 
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and  active,  and  bowing  it  down  to  the  dust ;  which 
decks  the  dreary  earth  and  forest  with  their  man- 
tle of  green,  then  leaves  them  again  in  their  deso- 
lation ;  which  spans  the  arch  across  the  sky — alf,  all 
teach  him  that  there  is  a  spirit  which  pervades  all 
things,  incomprehensible,  infinite,  eternal,  against 
which  it  were  worse  than  vanity  that  he  should 
raise  his  feeble  arm.  And  when  gray  twilight 
mantles  all  things  with  her  misty  shroud,  how  does 
he  delight  to  steal  away  in  some  retired  spot,  sur- 
rounded only  by  Heaven's  broad  canopy  and  Na- 
tnnHi  gunituf^— ' 

"  Then  ftln  the  faeling  infinite,  lo  felt 
In  eolUode,  where  he  if  least  alone.** 

Yes,  then  it  is  that  he  gives  loose  reins  to  his  fim- 
cy,  and  steals 

*'  Prom  all  he  may  he  or  has  been  hefbre, 

To  mingle  with  the  aniTorae  and  feel 

What  he  can  ne*er  exprew,  yet  cannot  all  eoneeel.** 

Then  does  his  soul  get  a  taste  of  those  pure  joys 
which  mortals  seldom  know  on  earth,  and  goes  pry- 
ing down  into  the  abyss, 

"  To  gather  what  it  ahall  be  when  tho  frame 

Bhall  he  reeoWed  to  eomethlng  ieet  than  thb, 

Ita  wretohed  inaence 

Till  glory  *•  eelf  i«  twilight  and  diaplaya 

A  melancholy  halo,  icaree  allowed 

To  hoTcr  on  tho  verf  e  of  darknen.** 

Dainty  joys  are  these  to  his  ihll  soul,  when  thus 
he  holds  sweet  convenBe  with  the  universe ;  such  as 
we  poor  plodding  mortals  seldom  know. 

Shall  we  not,  then, call  the  poet  happy?  he  who 
is  almost  pennitted  to  join  right  hands  with  Na- 
ture's self  7  Far  be  it  from  us  to  envy  him  his  lot. 
True  he  may  be  more  capable  of  enjoyment,  bnt 
his  soul  is  of  too  fine  a  texture  for  this  rough,  bat- 
tling earth.  That  very  capability  of  enjoyment  is 
necessarily  attended  with  a  capability  of  deeper  an- 
guish, like  .^2neas,  wrapped  in'  the  mantle  of  a 
cloud,  he  walks  among  his  fellows,  knowing  them, 
but  unknown.  He  ssrmpathizes  with  all  their  sor- 
rows, but  his  must  be  borne  alone.  From  his  mus- 
ings of  happiness,  order,  beauty  and  purity,  ha 
awakes  to  scenes  of  sorrow,  disorder,  confusion 
and  sin.  He  finds  that  all  within  is  a  dream,  in- 
deed pleasant,  yet  still  a  dream — ^while  all  without 

is  stem,  harsh  reality.    He  would  sympathize  with 
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his  fellow  mfferer— he  would  gUdly  ofier  him  aid ; 
bat  his  proiien  of  kindness  are  repulsed  with  a 
frown.  Gladly  would  he  mingle  his  spirit  with 
theirs  in  conTene  of  the  beanty,  the  harmony  of  all 
things  around  us  $  the  purity  of  all  that  man  has 
not  marred— of  his  hopes  when  the  spirit,  freed 
from  earthly  clogs,  shall  range  the  fields  of  glory 
and  mingle  with  the  Infinite.  But  the  only  reply 
is — ^"  Vain  fool!  thou  art  an  idle  visionary.  This 
is  a  world  of  work--go  thou  and  do  thy  part." 
He  would  share  his  scanty  morsel  with  the  needy 
Buflerer,  and  all  that  he  receives  in  return  are  im- 
precations for  his  folly.  Anguish  and  regret  sting 
hiffii  but  within  his  own  hot  soul  must  all  his  joys 
and  sorrows  prey  upon  each  other,  and  there  find 
their  only  rest.  His  brow  is  not  knit  with  defiance 
— his  eye  glows  not  with  anger  or  hatred ;  but  you 
may  trace  upon  his  features  the  deep  shade  of 
gloom  and  sorrow. 


Child  of  mortality !  we  envy  not  thy  frte.  Sure- 
ly, thou  wert  not  made  for  earth.  Thy  noble,  feel- 
ing soul  was  never  framed  to  breast  the  pelting 
storms  of  life.  Never  wilt  thou  find  rest,  until  thoa 
find  it  in  thy  long  resting-place. 

Kind  reader,  it  may  seem  strange  to  your  ears, 
but  it  is  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  man  may  be 
too  wise  to  be  happy.  Our  pathway  lies  through 
illusions.  Let  but  the  garment  of  beauty  and  love- 
liness with  which  our  own  imagination  has  clothed 
the  objects  around  us,  be  stripped  off,  and  they 
leA  in  their  own,  their  native  deformity,  and  that 
which  we  now  call  beautiful  would  frighten  us  by 
its  hideousness.  That  life  which  we  call  happy,  ia. 
but  a  day-dream.  But,  if  to  dream  be  happiness, 
why  not  dream  on  forever,  and  never  strive  to 
break  the  spell  ?  For, "  Where  ignorance  ia  bliss, 
'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 


MY    YOUTH'S   BEST   FRIEND. 


[See  the  Engravhg,] 


'Tis  indeed  a  lovely  picture !  Not  leas  exquisite  as 
a  work  of  art  than  as  an  expression  oi  sentiment, 
nor  should  we  greatly  marvel  if  our  subscribers 
were  to  call  a  meeting — and  it  would  be  a  mosff 
meeting  to  all  intents  and  purposes — and  pass  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  this  and  the  other  beautiful  en- 
graving which  accompanies  this  number  of  our 
magazine.  See!  how  the  light  beams  through  that 
opened  window,  and  dancing  o'er  flower-vase  and 
carpet  floods  the  figure  of  the  recumbent  daughter 
and  illumines  the  placid  countenance  of  that  best  of 
friends.  Fitting  scene,  truly,  for  the  painter's  pen- 
cil, nor  less  for  the  poet's  musings. 

Oh!  what  revealings  in  that  sacred  hour!  What 
outbursts  of  a  long  pent  up  passion — what  trustfiil 
confessions  of  conflicting  hopes  and  fears — what 
emotions  of  joy,  too  big  for  human  utterance,  buist 
forth  in  sobs  of  thrilling  joy  from  that  pure  young 
bosom,  and  how  intense  the  sympathy  of  that  mo- 
ther's heart!  There  lies  the  open  letter,  ofliering 
the  warm  afibctions  and  the  hand  of  him  whom  she 
has  long  loved,  though  perchance  maidenly  pride 
has  concealed  the  truth  even  from  herself.  But  now 
in  the  sudden  gush  of  love's  pure  ecstacy — ^in  this 
full  firuition  of  her  young  heart's  trust  and  &ith — 
to  whom  turns  she  for  counsel  and  for  sympathy, 
but  to  her  Youth's  Best  Friend. 


Oh,  a  holy  scene,  and  fraught  vrith  deepest  les- 
son, does  our  mezzotint  represent !  It  teacheth  the 
maiden  where  to  find  fitting  counsel ;  it  revealeth 
whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  whose  heart  ever  yield- 
ed to  th^  fiiintest  accents  of  filial  confidence ;  and 
it  portrayeth  a  scene  where  the  pure  intelligencies 
of  heaven's  own  radiant  clime  may  linger  with  un- 
told delight.  But,  above  all,  it  teacheth  a  lesson  to 
mothers ; — ^for  that  expressive  countenance  sweetly 
telleth  of  tenderest  solicitude — that  encircling  arm 
and  gentle  pressure  of  the  lily  hand  speak,  in  a  lan- 
guage none  can  misinterpret,  of  mutual  sympathies 
and  love !  'Tie  not  the  first  time  the  daughter  hath 
sought  and  found  a  "  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend," 
in  that  beloved  parent ;  or  that  that  parent  has 
met  with  a  warm  response  the  confidence  and  trust 
of  a  loving  daughter !  Oh,  who  can  tell  the  influ- 
ence of  a  mother's  example.  "  It  is  not  talent  but 
influence  which  moulds  the  character ; — ^influence, 
silent  and  unobaerved  as  the  evening  dew,  seen 
only  in  the  morning  fivshness  of  the  tender  herbs ; 
vital,  as  the  light  of  the  early  sun  when  he  rises 
upon  a  sterile  and  cheerless  worid  ;--heautiful  and 
blessed  as  the  home  it  cheers  and  in  which  it  creates 
an  atmosphere  of  the  affections." 

May  not  both  mother  and  daughter  learn  a  les- 
son from  our  engraving  7 
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THE   MUSIC  OP  AMERICA. 


BT  Hiii    At^dUStA    SUOWXE. 


It  must  be  t  matter  <)f8eriou8  regret  to  every  lover 
of  mcteic  and  the  fitte  arts  geoerally  in  this  country 
that,  while  such  gi^t  and  rapid  improvements  are 
making  in  other  thSng89  tfatere  ahoold  seem  to  be 
80  little  national  interest  in  them.  Look  at  the  in- 
stitutions of  Europe,  supported  at  the  expense  of 
government,  for  the  improvement  and  polish  of 
society.  That  enough  native  ulent  exists  among 
OS  for  music,  if  drawn  out  and  enoooraged,  to  gain 
for  Americans  the  title  of  a  musical  people  no  one 
can  for  a  moment  doubt ;  but  even  natite  talent 
must  be  euitivated  by  competent  teaehers,  or  how 
shall  its  aspirations  be  directed  aright.  An  Eng« 
lish  paper  some  titne  since  in  reference  to  the  aiUy 
and  d^prading  negrd  and  comic  songs  originating 
in  this  country,  remarked,  that  *'  if  theif  were  a 
sample  of  Avkerican  maeic;  the  national  taste  must 
be  very  elevatedi"  A  most  cutting  sarcasm;  would 
that  we  could  say  an  undeterved  one% 

We  know  of  only  two  respectable  associations 
in  this  country  devoted  to  the  public  performance 
of  music ;  "  The  Handel  and  Haydn,"  of  Boston, 
and  *'  The  Sacted  Music  Society,"  of  New  York. 
Thanks  to  their  exertions  for  the  many  Oratorios, 
and  other  standard  works  with  which  the  public 
have  been  fiivored.  The  former  is  of  long  standing, 
and  supports  its  high  character  to  its  own  credit, 
and  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  its  many  friends ; 
but  it  is  a  pity  that  both  do  not  extend  their  aims 
to  promote  a  higher  tone  among  the  community  in 
general. 

The  most  mortifying  feature  and  grand  cause  oi 
the  low  state  of  scientific  music  among  us  is  the 
prevalanoe  of  etmmon  Yankee  singing  echooU,  so 
called.  We,  of  course,  can  have  no  allusion  to  the 
educated  profeseors  of  vocal  music  from  New  Eng- 
land, but  to  the  genuine  Yankee  singing  masters, 
who  profess  to  make  an  accomplished  amateur  in 
one  month,  and  a  regular  professor  of  music  (not 
in  seven  years,  but)  in  one  quarter,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense to  the  initiated  person  usually  of  one  dollar. 
Hundreds  of  country  idlers,  too  lazy  or  too  stupid 
for  fanners  or  mechanics,  <*  go  to  singing  school  for 
a  spell,"  get  diplomas  !  from  others  scarcely  better 
qualified  than  themselves,  and  then  with  their 
brethren,  the  far-famed  '*  Yankee  pedlars,"  itine- 
rate to  all  parts  of  the  land,  to  corrupt  the  taste  and 
pervert  the  judgment  of  the  unfortunate  people  who 
for  want  of  better  have  to  put  up  with  them.    We 


ne^ 


have  he^rd  of  one  of  these  cute  geniuses  who  '  set 
up  Mn  a  town  away  down  east  as  cobbler !  and 
whatt  Professor  of  Music !  On  his  sign,  under 
the  announcement  of  his  profession,  as  a  provider 
for  the  wants  of  the  bodily  understanding,  was  the 
following  choice  couplet,  setting  forth  that,  as  a 
musician,  he  did  not  neglect  to  provide  also  for 
the  wants  of  the  menUd, 

<*  IlaUf htfol  task !  lo  mond  the  taoder  ^MMt, 
Aod  itacii  tke  jwag  idea  how  to  flute !  '* 

Cohbling  and  Music  !  We  just  ask  how  any  musi- 
cal nerves  can  stand  that  ?  But  jest  or  earnest,  this 
is  a  true  specimen  of  the  class  of  gentlemen  who 
are  busily  employed  in  disseminating  a  musical 
taste — a  true  specimen  of  that  class  of  gentlemen 
Vrho,  in  the  capacity  of  choristers,  and  one-fingered 
organists,  have  been  allowed  to  mutilate  (we  hum- 
bly beg  pardon,  improte)  our  church  music  until 
scarcely  a  good  old  tune  can  be  heard  in  its  purity, 
if  heard  at  all.  As  for  Handel,  Haydn  and  Co., 
they  are  "not  devotional*'  Oh,  no!  not  good 
enough  for  us  Illuminati ;  only  fit  for  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  of  Europe.  (We'  deeply  regretted 
hearing  a  distinguished  clergyman  in  a  neighbor- 
ing city  publicly  express  these  incautious  senti- 
ments ;  of  course  it  was  without  due  consideration.) 
Not  devotional !  Many  of  whose  strains  might 
cause  the  hearts  of  seraphs  to  glow  as  they  stoop  to 
recognise  in  them  the  echoes  to  heaven's  own 
music.  "  He  was  Despised,"  **  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  Liveth,"  <*  The  Heavens  are  Telling,** 
«  The  Hallelcu^b  Chorus,"  not  devotional  1  Ah ! 
but  in  spite  of  all  efibrts  to  persuade  the  public 
mind  to  the  contrary,  theqe  glorious  names  shall 
soar  higher  and  higher  throughout  time. 

Now,  as  this  musical  heresy  had  its  origin  in 
New  England,  the  musical  reformation  should  be- 
gin there  also ;  she  has  produced  illustrious  men  in 
almost  all  the  arts  and  siences ; — a  host  of  lumina- 
ries of  whom  not  only  their  birth  place,  but  the 
whole  world  may  be  proud. 

"Tby  MM !  what  elime  that  koowoth  not 

Tha  noble  aod  the  braTO ; 
The  tamers  of  the  tlabbom  earth, 

The  roTera  of  the  wave  1 " 

» 

Even  in  music,  has  she  not  given  us  Billings  and 
Hoiden,  a  blessing  be  on  their  memories !    What 
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honewt  heart  does  not  warm    at  the   aoand  of 
"Miycsty,"   "Jordan/*   "Coronation,"    gloriona 

ain. 

We  love  and  honor  the  land  of  the  *  Pilgrima* 
our  fall  iympathies  are  with  it,  and  we  cannot  bear 
to  have  it  ridicaled  aa  it  t>,  by  scientific  mosicians, 
for  the  sake  of  these  *  Cristopher  Crotchets,'  and 
their  generalissimos,  whose  aim  it  is,  so  to  depre- 
ciate true  music,  that  their  own  ignorance  may  not 
be  apparent ;  in  one  thing  however,  they  deserve 
unlimited  eulogium,  and  that  is,  for  the  adroit 
manner  in  which  they  appropriate  and  cement 
together,  the  various  parts  oi  diflerent  airs,  so  that 
the  unlucky  authors  could  scarcely  know  thdr  own 
property.  Indeed  in  the  present  state  of  music  in 
most  of  our  churches,  it  juight  save  the  congrega- 
tion the  trouble  of  rising,  if  the  minister  would 
pre&ce  the  reading  of  the  hymn,  with  the  following 
notice :  **  The  Choir  will  sing  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God,"  Sto.  &c  There  is  for  instance. 
Old  Hundred ;  that  the  people  wiU  join  tn  singing. 
Now  we  should  not  wonder  in  the  least,  if  one  of 
the  jealous  songsters  should  undertake  to  mmament^ 
or  set  variations  to  t7,  and  its  brethren  of  holy 
memory.  Just  put  a  stop  to  such  presumption.  If 
the  community  would  employ  only  capable  persons 
for  their  organists,  choristers,  and  teachers, 
these  aspiring  gentlemen  would  soon  be  driven  to 
the  useful  necessity  of  becoming  what  nature  fitted 


them  to  be,  and  we  might  then  be  fiivored  with  a 
little  congregational  singing,  which  is  now  very 
scarce,  and  without  which  there  can  be  little  devo- 
tion. Some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  consider 
us  too  fastidious,  but  apropot,  we  beg  leave  to  refer 
them  to  specimens  of  the  two  schools  of  poetry,  as 
now  acknowledged,  viz:  the  **Jaek  Homer,*' 
and  the  **  Miltonian," 

•*  Little  Jack  Homer,  nt  in  tb«  eomer, 
Saliof  bis  CbriitiBM  pie."  fce.  Jce. 

'*  Now  glowed  the  firmamtst 
With  lirlDg  lapphirei :    Heiperna  that  led 
Tha  atarry  hoat,  rode  brig hteat :  till  the  moon, 
Riling  in  elondad  ni^ity,  at  length 
Apparaol  qaeen,  unveiled  her  pierleaa  Ufhl, 
And  o*ar  tlia  dark  her  allTer  manUo  threw.*' 

Now  it  is  plain  if  we  never  look  beyond  Jack 
Homer  we  can  never  nndentand  or  sippredale 
Milton ;  and  the  comparison  is  in  the  same  raii» 
in  regard  to  music.  If  we  always  remain  at  the 
Ddw  Re.  Mi.,  we  can  never  make  any  advanoemcnt 
in  the  heavenly  art,  whose  watchword  as  she 
upward  points^  is  JSseeMor.  In  thus  expressing 
our  own  sentiments,  we  are  confident  that  we  also 
express  those  of  the  more  enlightened,  and  scien* 
tiiic  portion  of  the  community.  If  a  few  of  the 
diUitanti  would  interest  themselves  in  the  snlgect, 
a  reform  might  soon  be  brought  about,  which  we 
maai  fervently  hope  may  be  the  case. 


THE    TWILIGHT    HOUR. 


BT    FltAKCIS    C.    WOODWORTfl. 


TBI  twilight  Ihnfr!  I  lore  it  well, 

Whan  golden  clouds  enrobe  the  wait ; 
It  theda  around  a  holy  speli, 

And  Inlli  the  eare-woro  aoa)  to  rest. 
As  (bdea  the  aoaliglrt  from  the  hill, 

Whan  deep  ateala  o'er  the  eye  of  day, 
80,  at  this  tranqnil  hour  and  sUUi 

Bo  fade  my  gloomy  tlionghta  away. 

Oft  aa  ratnnu  the  twilight  time, 
And  start  beam  &intly  in  the  aky, 

A  spirit  from  a  fairer  elime — 
A  loTed  and  lost  one  borers  nigh. — 


th^t  an^l  form,  t  see  it  then, 

I  listen  to  her  haliowed  prajer, 
And  all  her  words  of  love  again 

Fall  softly  on  the  aToniog  air. 

When  blonds  the  night  with  fading  day. 

How  Bweet  the  twilight's  soothing  power ! 
Ye  snnlit  boors,  glide,  glide  away, 

And  bring  that  happier,  holier  hour. 
The  twilight  hoar !  I  lore  it  well, 

When  painted  cloads  enrobe  tho  waat ; 
It  sheds  aromid  a  holy  spell, 

And  bide  tha  oara-worn  spirit  raat. 


k£. 


THE    MANDARIN'S    PAVILION 


[See  the  Ejigraving,] 


The  engravings  of  the  present  number  give  as- 
surance of  the  publisher's  determination,  that  in 
the  matter  of  the  embellishments  the  Columbian 
shall  be  in  adrance  of  its  competitors.  It  is  with 
satisfaction  and^with  pride  that  we  pen  the  very 
brief  but  important  instruction  at  the  head  of  our 
editorial  notice,  "  see  the  engraving."  We  conceive 
that  each  will  bear  the  moet  rigid  inspection. 

Look  at  the  beautiful  engraving  we  are  now  wri- 
ting about;  and  the  longer  you  look,  the  more 
agreeably  will  the  scene  rise  up  before  you.  Con- 
template the  elaborated  background — the  stately 
pagoda,  the  dome  and  temple,  and  the  courtly  pa- 
vilion. See  the  beautiful  bridge  which  spans  the 
pellucid  river — ^the  slight  and  fragile  boat,  that  seems 
almost  to  sleep  upon  the  river  and  yet  is  probably 
bearing  to  his  inamorata  some  anxious  lover ;  for 
men,  foolish  though  they  be,  are  really  guilty  of 
such  absurdities  even  in  the  celestial  empire.  And 
even  the  fairer  sex — but  they  are  the  same  every* 
where — 


^daar,  deluding  woman, 
ThejoyofjojTt.' 


t« 


But  the  great  charm->tbe  living  beauties  of  the 
picture  are  in  the  foreground.  What  a  smiling,  be- 
nevolent, complacent,  jolly,  dreamy,  little  old  gentle- 
man sits  in  that  great  old  easy  arm-chair,  and  who 
18  juflt  receiving  from  the  hand  of  his  favorite  servant 
a  dish  of  **  Hyson-flavored"  or  something  stronger. 
It  is  possible  that  the  artist  may  have  given  us  a  vecy 
correct  likeness  of  Mr.  Mandarin  So-Sli,  the  **  line 
old  Chinese  gentleman,"  with  whom  friend  Cushing 
dined  off  roasted  dog,  cooked,  out  of  compliment  to 
the  American  ambassador,  like  roast  duck.  We 
know  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  refer  that  im- 
portant event  back  as  far  as  the  days  of  one  "  Joe 
Miller,"  but  these  efforts  to  rob  our  plenipotentiary 
of  his  honors  we  attribute  to  English  jealousy  of  re- 
publican influence  in  the  Celestial  empire.  Besides 
who  but  a  Yankee  would  have  thought  of  so  ingeni- 
ous a  method  of  signifying  to  his  host  that  he  appre- 
eiated  his  politeness.  However,  be  that  as  it  may, 
8o-31i  has  just  dismissed  his  guesfr-^n  the  engraving, 
we  mean — and  is  smiling  with  oonsidenble  good 
hnmor  and  satisfaction  over  the  successful  issve  of 
the  entertainment.    La^Ze,  the  **  man  help,"  seems 


not  quite  so  well  pleased  about  it — the  probabiliQr  is 
that  the  *'  outside  barbarian  "  had  made  too  serious 
an  onslaught  upon  the  **  bow-wow  "  to  leave  La-Ze 
the  fihare  he  anticipated. 

The  mandarin's  '*  other  half"  sits  at  a  respectful 
distance,  her  eyes  modestly  cast  upon  the  ground,  as 
though  she  was  conscious  of  attracting  admiration, 
and  yet  would  seem  unconscious— a  piece  of  semi- 
flictation,  or  total  complacency,  we  once  saw  enacted 
by  a  Broadway  belle.  At  first  sight  we  supposed  it 
was  So-SU*s  sister,  but  the  artist  assures  us  thata cus- 
tom prevails  among  married  people  in  China,  the 
result  of  extreme  civilization  and  unknown  in  any 
other  country,  of  grnditating  the  outward  signs  of 
mutual  love  and  attachment  according  to  the  months 
and  years  they  can  count  after  marrioge.  In  that 
most  interesting;  period  of  human  exiAtence  which 
precedes  matrimony,  the  parties  may  often  bo  seen 
sitting  on  the  srune  sofa,  or  in  the  twilight  positively 
walking  arm-in>arm,  and  cases  have  been  known 
wherein  the  force  of  habit,  acquired  in  a  long  and 
very  ardent  courtship,  has  prolonged  the  custom  until 
the  ternunation  of  the  honeymoon.  Subsequently, 
however,  the  folly  gradually  yields  to  theinfluenoeof 
common  sense,  or  prevailing  fashion,  and  the  *'  united 
pair"  take  the  relative  positions  given  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  So-Sli  in  the  engraving  When  the  lady  was 
in  the  blnsh  of  maidenhood  she  had  many  admirers, 
and  the  little-footed  0-Mi-Fl  was  quite  the  reigning 
belle.  She  now  appears  somewhat  matronly,  and  is 
likely  to  enjoy  a  long  life  of  health  and  happiness,  for 
the  Chinese  ladies,  though  they  indulge  a  common 
propensity,  prefer  to  mar  the  beauty  of  their  feet  ra- 
ttier than  the  elegance  of  the  whole  form,  and  it  proves 
much  less  injurious  to  health. 

We  had  nearly  passed  over  that  little  rascal,  Chub- 
Be-Cheek,  whom  that  great  slattern  of  a  help  is  try- 
ing to*lift  over  a  music  stool.  As  well  attempt  to 
lift  an  ox  by  the  horn !  If  the  child  gives  promise  of 
the  man,  Chub-Be-Cboek  is  bom  to  greotness^-cor- 
poreally  considered.  Nurse,  just  turn  him  round,  and 
let  us  have  a  look  at  the  fine  fellow  !  Why  i — ^they 
have  shaved  part  of  his  head,  turned  up  his  little 
toes,  and  dressed  him  in  unwhisperables !  Surely 
they  do  not  intend  to  Tom-Thumb  him,  though  we 
own  it  appears  a  good  deal  like  it.  0-Mi-Fi .'  Oh, 
So-Sli !  you'll  ruin  little  Chub-Be-Cheek,  and  La-Ze 
win  grumble  if  he  has  to  carry  him  about  in  his  arms. 
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THE    KEEN. 


IT     H.     ?.     GRATTAK< 


It  i«  &  eommon  ooftom,  inoDf  tba  peanntry  of  Irelaod,  to  eolebrato  Um  dwth  of  a  nUti?«  by  •  komlof  *  oror  tlio  body. 
Tbii  eooaisti  ia  uttoring  a  low  and  by  no  meam  onrnvtieai  cbaDt,ezprM8lT0  of  tbair  refret  for  the  departad,  allndiaf  to  their 
virtoei ,  and  painting  the  lorrowt  of  their  bereaved  relatlTee. 

Thk  requiem  ie  inrariably  delivered  in  the  nathre  Ifiah  langnafe,  one  eeUbtated  for  Ita  imafery. 

The  keenen  are  a  kind  of  profteaioaal  mooroera,  prised  for  th*ir  poweia  in  this  deaeription  of  oratory,  and  the  aweetaeae 
of  their  voieea.  They  are  g aoerally  old  womeUf  appeariog  themaeWee  on  the  terge  of  the  grave.  It  ii  a  lolenn  eight  to 
aea  them  mooming  that  ikte  in  othera,  which  maat  aeon  be  their  own. 

I  have  been  moeh  atrock  by  the  apparent  contiadietion  of  the  dd,  fhat  Adling  and  deorepid  laraantlnf  over  tboee,  who  a 
ftw  day>  before,  were  yoong,  roboat  and  healthy.  When  their  lad  offlcee  ate  reqoiied  for  a ehild,it  eeema  as  thoi^h  the 
order  of  thing  a  were  reveried— In  Iket,  aa  though  death  were  wailing  ovar  the  living,  not  the  living  over  the  dead. 

TH8    KBBV. 


Oh  aleep,  lovely  child  ;  free,  free  fram  !ife*B  woea, 
No  atorm  from  ita  wild  can  diiturb  thy  lepoie  i 

For  the  tear  which  once  dimmed  that  blue  eye'a  bright 
pride  ^ 

Ii  now  loat  in  the  roll  of  etemity*a  tide. 

Then  bait  died  in  thy  spring-time  of  loveliest  bloom, 
As  the  flowers  which  in  sadness  we  strew  o'er  thy  tomb ; 

Thoa  art  loat— yee,  forever  the  darling  is  gone. 
And  his  poor  widowed  mother's  heart-broken  alone! 

'  Bar  abare  of  the  world  *  was  her  sweet  little  ehikl, 
Her  heart  wee  in  heaven  when  young  Dermot  amiled ; 

Bot  aadder  than  cold  night,  and  beating  with  fear 
She  Alt,  if  ber  Jewel  ehed  only  one  tear. 

Ah !  why  did  you  leave  her,  her  treaaure,  her  own  on»— 
Ah !  why  did  yon  leave  the  widowed,  the  lone  one  I 

Waa  there  no  hand  to  stop  thee,  no  prayer  to  aave 
The  life  of  her  heart  from  the  desolate  grave  7 

Did  the  bleet  angola  want  thee,  and  come  from  above 
To  eiog  in  thy  yoong  ears  the  aeeents  of  lova— 


From  earth  to  sWeet  heaven  to  bear  thee  afar. 
To  dwell  ia  the  light  of  aone  beaotiAiI  atar  t 

Yea,  yea,  it  was  ao,  they  took  thee  on  high 
To  rove  with  tkemselvee  thro*  tlie  sweet  aaore  aky ; 

The  Use  of  a  eherab  hath  atoleo  thy  breath. 
And  angels  have  laaeomed  tha  victim  of  death ! 

Thou  art  gone,  ere  the  deep  blight  of  sorrow  or  shame 
Bowed  thy  heart  with  ita  angniah,  or  snlHod  thy  nansa. 

Thy  soul  was  too  pore  for  this  bad  world  below 
Where  the  broken-heart  bleeda,  and  the  sad  tea^dropa 
flow. 

But  think  of  thy  mother  end  *mid  the  cahn  night 
When  the  etara,  heaven*a  eyes,  are  brilliant  and  light, 

Look  down  from  the  pure  world  of  aageb  above, 
And  in  diaansa  All  her  breaat  widi  thy  hoiieet  lova. 

Thou  art  gone,  thou  art  gone,  yee,  forever  thou*rt  gone, 
God  guard  thee  and  keep  thee,  bis  dear  own,  hia  own! 

Thou  art  gone,  we  mast  weep,  may  our  tears  be  foif  iven— 
And  by  k{§  grace  we  will  meet  our  darling  in  heaven* 


THE    FAVORITE   SONG 


BY    BDWAJtD    J.    PORTSB. 


IK*^^ 


Ob,  sing  me  thy  favorite  song,  love ! 

From  this  moment  'twill  also  be  mine ; 
Ita  echuee  my  heart  shall  prolong,  love ! 

Where  to  thee  I  have  reared  up  a  ahrine. 
Like  a  lute  that  some  minstrel  bad  taught,  love! 

To  weave  sweet  wreaths  iu  aofl  wins  among. 
In  my  spirit-chorda  too  ahall  be  wrought,  love  I 

The  tonea  of  thj  lavorite  aong. 
40 


There  are  tonea  in  the  deptha  of  the  heart,  lova? 

Like  those  in  a  fountain  that  dwell, 
Yet  awakened  by  aunboams  that  atart,  love ! 

And  sing  on  their  path  through  the  dell. 
Thy  gmdeneas  wakened  to  birth,  love ! 

The  tonea  that  lay  aleeping  ao  loQg, 
llieo  while  they  goah  gleamingly  forth,  lovaS 

Ob,  aing  me  thy  fitvorite  aoag. 
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AN    HOUR   IN    THE   NURSERY. 
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BT     JUDIS    COLS. 


"  One  woald  think  yoa  Were  bora  a  child's  none, 
Amy,  by  the  way  in  which  yon  haye  qoieted  that 
little  screamer  of  mine,  so  nicely." 

"  Why,  you  know,  Clara,  if  not  ftorn  to  the  office, 
J  was  very  early  installed  into  it  {  for  mamma  was 
always  sick,  and  children  annoyed  her  very  much ; 
so  I,  being  the  eldest  of  her  *  interesting  eight,'  was 
obliged  when  very  young  to  learn  the  art  of  amusing 
and  quieting." 

**  I  wish  I  had,"  repUed  Mis.  Fessenden, "  but  I 
never  remember  to  have  touched  a  baby  in  my  life, 
nntii  that  dear  little  torment  was  bom— in  feet  I 
scarcely  ever  «iato  one." 

"  We  are  as  unlike  in  that,  as  in  everything  else, 
Clara,  and  for  the  same  teason  perhaps,  that  I  am 
the  daughter  of  a  captain  in  the  army  with  nothing 
but  his  pay  and  a  parson's  portion  of  little  respomi' 
hQiHeB,  while  you  are  the  only  child  of  a  rich  wi- 
dow, married  too,  and  a  mother  at  an  age  when 
moet  girls  are  at  school ;  you  never  had  a  care  in 
your  life  save  the  important  one  of  your  fen  or  hand- 
kerchief at  a  gay  party." 

"  Yon  always  speak  as  if  my  being  rich  made 
all  the  di^rence  between  us ;  pray,  did  that  give 
yon  the  horror  of  opium  which  led  you  so  earnestly 
to  protest  against  my  dosing  the  baby  with  para- 
goric,  just  now?" 

"  No— but  I  have  heard  of  fearful  sofiering  in 
consequence  of  one  little  dose,  and  can  never  think 
of  its  being  administered  without  shuddering — ^be- 
sides, I  had  nearly  been  killed  with  it  myself  when 
about  two  months  old.  The  colonel  of  our  regi- 
ment gave  a  ball  on  some  public  occasion,  and  it 
being  considered  a  point' of  etiquette  for  all  the  offi- 
cers and  their  femilies  to  attend,  my  mother  con- 
sagned  me  to  the  care  of  a  girl  she  had  engaged  as 
narse,  and  with  many  charges  and  some  reluctance 
left  me  for  the  ball-room.  The  girl  had  a  mind  to 
witness  the  festivity  she  could  not -share ;  by  advice 
of  the  child's  nurse  in  the  quarters  next  to  ours,  she 
gnre  me  a  dose  so  powerful,  I  slept  so  quietly  that 
all  thought  me  dead  ;  and  the  next  morning  was  far 
adTaneed  before  I  evinced 'any  intention  of  raising 
my  heavy  eyelids,  and  papa  says  I  have  never  half 
opened  my  eyes  since." 

*'  Well,  after  all,  it  did  not  hurt  you,  Amy,  and 
if  that  gave  the  delightfel  languor,  the  sleepy  sofl- 
neflBto  your  eyes  which  the  gentlemen  admire  so 
mach,  most  of  us  would  take  double  the  portion 
and  of  a  more  deadly  poison  for  the  like  effect." 


i 
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"  Do  not  speak  so  lightly,  Clara !  think  of  that 
poor  girl's  remorse  and  self-reproach  during  the 
long  weary  hours  in  which  I  lay  scarcely  breathing 
before  her — think  of  my  parent's  agony,  for  I  was 
their  only  darling  then." 

"  If  your  infancy  promised  half  what  you  are 
now,  and  they  had  a  hundred  darlings,  they  might 
well  be  agonized  at  the  thought  of  losing  you :  but, 
Amy,  dear,  it  didnU  kill  you,  and  their  fright  only 
made  them  love  you  a  little  more  dearly  than 
before." 

**  True,  it  did  not  kill  me  but  it  has  killed  in  many 
instances,  and  if  you  will  have  patience,  I'll  tell  yon 
'  a  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me,'  by  the  mate  of  a  vessel 
in  which  we  once  crossed  Lake  Michigan,  which, 
if  it  do  not  convince  you  of  the  danger  of  using  opi- 
um, will  at  least  show  you  that  there  is  something 
of  deep  and  refined  feeling  among  the  'plebian 
tribe '  yon  sometimes  afiect  to  despise." 

"  Why  you  little  Democrat !  Put  my  baby  into 
her  cradle  directly,"  laughed  Mrs.  Fessenden,  **  lest 
you  infect  her  with  such  principles,  and  then  come 
and  tell  me  this  wondtwu  tale  which  is  to  teach 
me  not  only  the  deep  feeling  of  the  canaille,  but 
give  me  a  due  and  holy  horror  of  opium  in  all  its 
forms." 

*'  You  may  laugh  when  I've  Jlrdshed,  dear  Clara, 
but  if  I  do  not  begin  soon  your  husband  will  have 
come  home  to  tea  and  your  faithful  old  nurse  have 
returned  from  her  visit  to  her  daughter;  so  just 
promise  not  to  put  me  out  by  saucy  questions,  and 
you  shall  hear." 

*'  Oh,  I'll  listen  as  demurely  as  I  do  to  Mr.  Fes- 
senden's  lectures,  and  with  as  serious  an  intent  to 
profit  by  it" 

"  Listen  then,"  said  Amy,  with  a  half-sad  smile. 
'(  You  know  mamma's  health  failed  so  rapidly  after 
we  reached  Green  Bay  that  she  consented  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  regimental  surgeon  and  come  to 
New  England,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  it.  Father 
could  not  obtain  a  furlough,  and  the  wealth  of 
Croesus  would  not  have  hired  a  suitable  attendant 
for  her ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  do  my  best  in  the  double 
capacity  of  companion  and  nurse  to  mamma  and 
nurse  to  little  Louisa,  then  about  six  months  old, 
whom  we  could  not  leave  behind.  The  passage 
across  the  Lake  was  very  tedious ;  mamma  grew 
weaker  every  day,  and  the  baby,  from  confinement 
to  so  small  a  space,  and  firoin  missing  4l»abtlessthe 
tossings  she  was  accustomed  to  from  father  and 
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the  little  plays  with  the  other  children,  became  very 
uneasy  and  worrisome,  so  much  so  that  at  times  I 
almost  lost  all  patience,  and  could  I  have  transfer- 
red her  to  any  one  but  mainma»  I  should  have  lelt 
her  to  fret  it  out  at  her  leisure  and  betaken  myself 
to  the  deck.    One  extremely  warm  day,  when  the 
sun  blazed  down  on  us  in  full  glory  and  there  was 
literally  *'  no  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave,*'  Lou- 
ise and  I  were  both  so  peevish,  that  mamma*  who 
was  utiable  to  leave  her  berth,  desired  me  to  *  take 
the  child  out  into  the  air  and  do  something  to  quiet 
her.*     I  obeyed  so  far  as  taking  her  out,  but  to  quiet 
her  was  beyond  my  art,     A  good  nalured  Irish  wo- 
man, who  kept  her  own  two  babies  as  quiet  as  kit- 
tens, in  the  steerage,  came  up  and  offered  me  "  jtst 
a  taste  of  the  Godfrey,  for  Httlc  Miss ;  it  will  make 
her  slape  so  nicely  and  rest  your  poor  arms  a  bit, 
too.'*    And  she  handed  me  a  cup  in  which  she  bad 
prepared  the  dose  for  her  own  little  ones.    I  took  it 
gratefully  and  was  hastily  preparing  to  give  it  to  my 
sister,  when  a  rough  band  seized  the  cup,  and  while 
it  whirled  for  a  moment  on  tlie  surface  of  the  lake,  a 
stentorian  voice  bade  mo  "take  care  how  you  meddle 
with  poisons.**     Astonished  and  vexed,  I  looked  up 
and  saw  the  dark  eye  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  mate, 
fixed  on  my  face  with  an  expression  of  horror  I  shall 
never  forget.     He  bent  forward  and  tDk\nft  Louise 
from  my  arms,  laid  her  lovingly  against  his  broad 
breast  and  began  pacing  the  deck,  murmuring  a  lul- 
laby the  while,  which  in  a  few  minutes  soothed  her 
to  sleep.    Presently  he  esme  and  trating  himself 
n^tkt  my  feet,  he  tnid,  'T  ought  to  beg  your  pardon 
for  my  rudeness,  which  I  hope  has  not  offended  you, 
but  I  couid  not  bear  to  see  you  do  to  wicked  a  thing 
as  you  wore  about.     When  I  came  home  from  the 
first  voyage  I  made  after  I  was  married,  (I  went  long 
voyages  then,  across  the  ocean  inatead  of  the  lakes,) 
there  were  few  men  proudvr  than  I  of  a  kind  and 
loving  wife  and  two  beautiful  little  girls  about  a 
month  old«  who  lay  in  a  cradle  near  her.    She  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  them  dropt  of  some  kind,  to 
keep  them  quiet,  while  she  did  her  daily  work  and 
went  here  and  there  with  me  to  see  a  neighbor,  or 
gossip  with  an  old  friend ;  for  in  the  little  village 
where  we  lived,  I  was  almost  the  only  man  who  had 
ever  i)cen  a  dozen  miles  from  home ;  and  my  wife 
was  as  vain  as  myself  of  the  knowledge  I  had  gained, 
and  was  never  tire<l  of  hearing  of  the  wonderful 
things  I  had  seen  in  my  voyages.     One  day  I  had 
been  to  the  neighboring  town  on  some  business,  and 
returned  late  in  the  evening,  tired  and  wet  with  rain, 
and  a  little  cross  too  from  disappointment  at  not 
meeting  the  persons  I  expected  to  see  in  the  town. 
My  wife  was  half  crazy  with  tooth-ache,  and  the  ba< 
bies  being,  in  consequence,  turned  off",  seemed  to  be 
trying  which  could  scream  loudest  and  be  most  trou- 
blesome.    In  tain  I  rocked  the  cradle  and  dandled 
one  after  the  other  in  my  arms.     They  only  cried 
harder  and  harder  and  my  patience  bein^  at  last 
quite  gone,  I  took  down,  as  I  supposed,  the  bottle 


of  dropt  and  preparing  it  as  I  had  oflen  seen  ray 
wife  do,  I  gave  them  each  what  I  thought  a  prriiy 
stiff  dose.  Presently  their  eyes  closed  and  I  laid 
them  side  by  side  in  their  little  bed  and  was  soon 
fast  asleep.  By  and  bye  my  wife  waked  me  and 
wondering  the  babies  had  slept  so  long,  begged  roc 
to  see  if  they  were  covered  and  comfortable.  I 
looked,  and  law  them  sleeping  just  as  I  had  lain 
them,  with  their  little  faces  close  together,  and  was 
going  back  to  take  another  nap.  when  looking  at  the 
okx;k,  I  said  "  It  is  almost  morning— they  have  in- 
deed slept  famously.**  I  don't  know  wkai  it  wa«, 
but  something  seemed  to  tell  my  wife  that  all  wns 
not  right,  for  she  rose  and  came  to  the  cradle  and 
bending  Ofvor  it,  lifted  first  one  little  hand,  then  ano- 
ther, then  their  heads  and  then  with  a  loud  scream, 
she  fen  dead,  as  I  thought,  on  the  floor.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  had  laid  her  on  the  bed  and  called  in  akind 
neighbor  and  it  was  not  till  I  came  back  with  the 
doctor,  that  I  knew  what  had  caused  her  sudden  at- 
tack. When  she  touched  her  children,  she  found 
them  cold  and  dead.  The  quieting  drops  I  had  so 
foolishly  given  had  sent  them  both  together  into  ano- 
ther world,  leaving  me  with  a  weight  upon  my  heart 
and  conscience,  which  can  never  be  taken  off.  It 
seemed  that  the  neighbor,  whom  I  ^Ued  to  help  us 
in  our  need,  had  been  that  afternoon  with  my  wife 
and  finding  her  suffering  with  her  tooth,  had  ad- 
vised her  to  put  laudanum  in  her  ear  and  on  her  face 
and  had  sent  over  her  own  bottle,  which  having  been 
standing  a  long  while  had,  as  she  expressed  it^ 
**  dried  away  some,  but  was  dreadful  strong.**  I, 
seeing  it  in  tho  place  where  the  drops  usually  stood, 
being  too  vexed  at  the  crying  of  the  children  and  too 
sleepy  to  be  very  observant,  had  in  a  moment  of  im- 
patience, done  a  deed  for  life-time  repentance. 

*  My  wife  lingered  along  for  two  or  three  months 
and  then  died  in  my  arms,  whispering  with  her  last 
breath,  her  love  and  her  forgiveness.  The  day  after 
my  wife*s  burial  I  started  on  a  long  voyage  and  though 
many  years  have  passed,  I  have  never  been  home 
since,  neither  have  I  told  before  why  the  very  men- 
tion of  my  native  town  is  so  distressing  to  me.  I 
should  not  have  told  you  now,  had  I  not  begun  tt> 
love  diis  poor  baby  almost  as  soon  as  I  saw  it,  and  to 
fancy  that  something  about  your  sick  mother  was 
like  my  wife.  It  may  be  only  fknoy,  but  it  makes 
me  want  to  do  all  I  can  for  her  comfort,  and  for  yours 
too,  young  lady ;  and  now  you'd  better  take  the  baby 
in  and  while  she  is  sleeping,  try  and  get  a  nap  yoor> 
self,  for  I  see  my  long  yam  has  made  you  look  sad 
and  frightened  the  roses  from  your  cheeks.  Tou 
are  very  good  to  listen  ad  patiently  to  an  old  sailor.' 

''  So  saying,  he  bowed  his  face  for  a  moment  over 
my  sleeping  sister,  and  when  he  turned  away,  after 
placing  her  on  my  lap,  I  saw  him  with  the  sleeve  of 
his  jacket,  ^sh  away  tears  from  eyes  that  I  had 
thought  before  were  too  cold  and  stem  ever  to  have 
wept. 

"  He  was  kind  to  us  all,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  passage ;  often  caressed  the  baby  and  spoke  kind- 
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]y  to  me,  but  he  never  alluded  agBin  to  his  early 
life.  The  8tocy  will  not  impress  you,  Clara,  as  it  did 
me ;  being,  like  many  another,  spoiled  in  the  telling. 
You  should  have  seen  that  vtrong,  stern  man,  with 
his  brown,  coarse  face,  in  his  sailor-garb  seated  at 
my  feet,  with  my  baby-sister  nestled  in  his  bosom, 
and  heard  his  deep  voice  tremble,  as  he  told  in 
plain  seaman-phrase,  which  I  dare  not  attempt  to 
imitate,  of  the  heart  agony  which  had  made  him  old 
even  before  his  prime.  You  should  read  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eye  as  he  hurled  the  cup  from  me,  and 
seen  the  occasional  convulsive  pressure  of  little 
Louise  to  his  heart,  as  he  spoke.  But  more  than  all, 
perhiqis,  dear  Clara,  you  should  have  had,  as  I  had, 
a  dying  mother  near  you,  and  should  have  felt,  as  I 
did,  that  in  a  few  days,  weeks  at  most,  your  own 
best  beloved  one  would  sleep  uath  the  dead ;  and 
then  every  word  of  that  sad  story  would  have  sunk 
jnto  your  heart,  as  it  did  into  mine. 


"  We  had  a  severe  gale,  which  so  agitated  mamma 
that  she  ruptured  a  blood-vessel  and  died  before  we 
reached  Detroit.  What  should  I,  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
with  a  baby-sister,  have  done  in  that  land  of  stran- 
gers, without  the  active  kindness  of  my  new  and. 
kind-hearted,  though  coarse-seeming  friend?  We 
had  acquaintances  at  Detroit,  and  at  the  West  ae- 
quaiTUaneet  are  friends;  warm,  kind  friends  I 
found  them  in  my  hour  of  need,  and  kind  soothers, 
too,  of  my  father's  anguished  self-reproach,  (for  he 
came  down  to  us  directly)  at  having  allowed  mamma 
to  attempt  the  journey  down  without  him.  But  we 
had  no  idea  she  was  so  ill,  nor  was  she  until  that 
fearful  gale. 

"  And  now,  dear  Clara,  you  will  think  of  all  these 
things,  and  when  tempted  to  give  your  child  a  com- 
posing draught,  you  will  stay  your  hand,  lest  you 
bring  sorrow  to  your  heart  and  a  deep  cloud  over  the 
sunshine  of  your  home." 
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Thb  vernal  flowen  in  nijriads  spring 

From  winter's  frosty  bi«r  : 
Tba  soft  Spriof -tine  is  in  ita  prime, 

The  prims  of  the  bnddhif  ysar. 
On  dswy  wiof ,  the  breeze  of  Spring 

Wafts  OD  its  Jocund  way ; 
And  bloweth  at  mom  bsr  ebeory  horn. 

At  noon,  aad  at  cJoie  of  day. 

Tba  froaea  olod,  tbs  withsrad  tod 

Warm  in  tbe  kindling  glow; 
With  sadden  gleam,  the  gushing  strasffl 

Leaps  from  its  cells  below — 
And  with  its  waves  the  meadow  laves, 

And  flowers  that  fringe  Its  brim, 
Repealing  still  a  merry  trill, 

Like  childhood's  happy  hymn. 

The  prairie  blooms  with  nodding  pianos, 

Of  every  rainbow  hoe ; 
Flowers  pink  and  gold  their  leaves  unfold, 

B^^emmed  with  glittering  dew. 
The  mandrake  opes  its  snowy  cop, 

The  rose  its  crimson  shell, 
And  in  the  breeae,  the  sweet  heart's  ease 

Swings  oat  its  pnrple  bell. 

And  where  the  brooks,  in  shady  nooks 

Of  anelent  forest's  wind,    ~ 
Their  favorite  haunts,  the  water-plants, 

In  eoantless  myriads  find. 
And  high  o'er  head,  tbe  old  tress  spread 

Their  thick  and  verdoroas  seieen. 
And  high  they  float  their  bannen  out— 

Thsir  flags  of  living  green. 

High,  high,  the  oak,  by  lightning-stroke 

And  tempeeU  seaUied  aad  riven, 
His  regal  form,  into  the  storm 

Uplifteth  to  tbe  heaven : 
While  close  the  vine  end  Uthe  woodbine 

Aroand  his  gnarl'd  trunk  cling, 
And  elimbiag  high  toward  the  sky. 

Fair  garlands  o'er  him  fling. 


By  tbe  wood's  edge,  where  the  rank  sedge 

And  briery  thickets  grow, 
Her  piping  brood,  tbe  qnsil  of  the  wood 

Leads  shyly  to  and  fro. 
The  cawing  crow  and  chattering  Jay 

Repeat  their  elamocous  peals, 
While  high  above,  the  "  bird  of  Jove  '* 

His  airy  circle  wheels. 

Blue-bird  and  mate,  from  gsrdea  gate 

Their  liquid  measures  sing; 
The  mild  red-breast,  poors  from  his  nest 

His  sweet  Isy  to  the  spriof. 
The  crowing  grouse,  where  the  eattle  browse 

Far  o'er  tbe  prairies  green. 
Their  challenge  sound,  as  they  stmt  the  ground 

Their  speckled  dames  between. 

To  the  river's  brink  haste  down  to  drink 

The  fawn  ond  the  dappled  deer, 
Or  forth  they  fly,  like  an  arrow  by. 

As  if  the  hoands  were  near. 
And  'neath  the  noon,  doth  the  wily  eoon 

His  dismal  wsil  proloog. 
The  wolfs  long  howl  and  ths  hoot  of  the  owl 

Pierce  the  woods  like  a  tuneless  gong. 

And  where  the  river  doth  gleam  and  qoiver 

Along  its  sandy  shore. 
The  wild  duck  leads,  from  the  bending  reeds, 

Het  brood,  the  ripples  o'er. 
The  blue-wing'd  teal  and  the  maHard,  steal 

From  their  nests  to  sport  in  the  wave. 
And  the  loon  from  his  pool,  secluded  and  cool, 

Comes  thither  his  pinmags  to  lave. 

Spring's  honied  breath,  awakes  from  death 

The  froety  veins  of  earth. 
Spreads  quickening  bloom  o'er  nature's  tomb, 

Colls  flowers  and  gladness  (brth.  * 
To  the  drooping  mind  of  human  kind 

It  lends  a  new-born  glow,  ^  . 

Fires  the  pale  cheek  and  forehead  bloak 

As  sunrise  gilds  tbe  snow. 
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TO  MY  FRIEND- 


POETRY  BY  A.  J.  H.  DUOAKNB. 


IIUBIC  BY  liBRBMAN  8.  BARONI. 


DBDXOATBD  TO  MI88  tUZABBtn  X'AIROKILD* 


▲■daBtin«« 


^_h. 


^  P 


Lmto  ma  ooC,  thoa     MfHtMt   ODt,  All     it    joywben 


^^^^^S^ 


thou   art  near ;    P    eaiwt  teach  my       toul    to       thnn    paths     of  gloom  and       thoughts  of     faar. 
Thoa 


.» 


u 


f^ 


k£ 


TO  MY   FRIEND. 
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I    am   like  the 


eloud       of        Difht, 


RTrapt  in   floom   and  myi-M ry 


^^ 


E 


Rltanl  t  •  dim 


i^ 


I     ft 


^ 


I 


^^§^3 


vissB  Sd. 

1  am  lilce  tlie  airy  kit«, 
Soaring  in  ilia  ikj  ahMp, 
Guided  in  mj  lofly  fl^Pt 
By  tiie  tliread  of  thy  tweet  tmile. 
Ah  !  ehoaid  fate  tl.o  thread  divide, 
That  eonneeta  my  heart  with  thinef 
Wavering,  then  without  a  gnide, 
I>arkneis  and  deipair  are  mine  1 


f 
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DEATH    IN    A    STORM. 


BT    SKY.    FSANCIS    A.    WEST. 


)£ 


*TwAi  OH  th«  •iMBly  ««1b  of  wfntM^a  tT*, 

When  naton  Mein«d  to  make  a  (eneral  pauM" 
Or  Memad  inlMtljr  bar  own  throad  to  waaTa, 

Bj  lad  taipanaa  of  all  har  wootod  lawt, 
Aa  if  akandooad  of  her  f  raat  FirttCaaia^ 

The  mooD  looked  panaive  o'er  the  diitaot  hilt— 
Twee  >ueh  a  night  as  mott  dlvinalj  draw* 

The  eoal  fVom  earthlj  thinfe—And  fivei  a  thrill 
Of  Iheling,  deep  and  death-like  now— than  aU  is  atilL 

I  wall  remember  oo  that  awfal  night, 

I  wandered  haedleee  with  my  aged  lira— 
When  tlowly  traveled  o*er  the  mooo'i  pale  light 

A  sombrooa  cloud,  enshrining  inipharoua  fire, 
Whieh  gatlMrad  blaeknau  at  it  mounted  higliar ; 

*Till  ebon  night  spread  o'er  ne  thiokett  gloom, 
Bade  hollow  winds  seize  on  their  moaning  lyre 

To  damp  our  hope  in  moaic  of  the  tomb , 
And  make  us  liaten  to  the  tale  of  nature's  doom. 

Then  as  yoang  winds  came  swiftly  rustling  by, 
As  if  in  sport  with  holpleatness  and  foir, 

They  brushed  the  vagrant  loavaaf  asif  to  try 
Row  well  night's  gloomy  whispers  we  could  bear ; 

And  then  they  rudely  shook  my  father's  hair, 
And  wanton  mingled  now  his  og ed  looks ; 

Thon  hastened,  as  the  lion  to  his  lair- 
To  rougher  play  among  their  native  rocka, 

Which  now  they  atruck  so  fierce,  earth  foil  herself  tha 
ahocks. 

I  oft  have  loved,  at  noon-tide  of  tlie  night, 

To  wander  o'er  the  barren  wnste  and  wild, 
And  watch  the  moon  now  give  har  hopefbl  light, 

And  now  in  darkness  show  how  hope's  lieguiled  ; 
And  still  I  think  tliat  I  am  nature's  child, 

And  |ha11  be  now  even  to  life's  latest  age, 
For  still  [  love  the  rocks  and  all  that's  wild  ; 

I  love  the  hermit  nnd  the  hermitage; 
Secure  where  fearful  storms  vent  all  their  thundering  rage. 

But  this  was  far  too  dark  nnd  still  and  cold, 

And  gave  too  deep  a  thrill  into  the  soul ; 
The  winds  were  now  significanily  bold, 

And  thus  thoy  threatoned  loud  against  the  whole 
Of  nature's  works—as  if  from  polo  to  pule 

She  now  must  feol  the  vengeance  of  Heaven's  power  ; 
And  Uioughta  of  fear  sank  doep  into  the  soul : 

I  trembled  at  that  aolemo  midnight  hour, 
Thongh  lost  in  ita  aublime,  preferred  a  friendly  bower. 

The  moon  had  often  tried  to  burst  the  gloom. 

But  scarce  a  ray  could  pierce  the  sable  cloud  ; 
We  felt  as  if  onshrined  in  nature's  tomb 

And  heard  aa  if  heaven  sung  her  requiem  load ; 
And  nixht  had  weavod  for  her  a  darksome  shroud ; 

The  stars  had  put  on  aack-eloth,  and  the  ann 
Had  traveled  far  awny,  to  light  a  crowd 

Of  other  spheres  which  bad  their  course  to  run, 
Dependent  on  His  power  by  whom  the  race  is  won. 

And  now  there  came  ftill-bluiit'roos  from  the  north, 

A«  'twere  God's  message  to  a  guilty  world — 
A  mighty  storm— just  ready  to  giva  birth 

To  all  the  evila  which  have  e'er  been  hurled 
On  man  or  demon,  when  has  been  unfurled 

The  vengeful  purpose  of  Almighty  God  ; 
He  took  tho  thunderbolts  of  heaven  and  whirled 

Them  to  this  earth— the  stars  fled  at  his  nod, 
He  rode  upon  tha  blast  and  bore  a  fiery  rod. 
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I  aaw  him  gatharteg  np  his  furious  (Vown, 

And  taking  to  himself  hia  mighty  power ; 
I  heard  his  swilV  winged  maeaeDger  coma  down, 

And  strangely  whispar  of  the  droadfhl  hour ; 
I  saw  hb  mighty  ebon  chariot  lower, 

Aa  if  ita  king  would  take  a  surer  aim ; 
I  heard  him  fbife  hll  tbanderbolls  to  poor, 

Deatruetion  on  vain  man,  his  works  and  flimt, 
And  ever  and  anon  beheld  its  flickering  flame. 

And  then  be  roused  the  artillery  of  heaven 

And  awful  thunders  rolled ;— the  lightning's  glare 
Now  lit  the  great  expanse — ^the  sulph'roos  leaven 

Now  filled  the  vast  of  circumambient  air; 
It  seemed  night  waited  not  for  morning  ftir 

To  rouse  the  day,  but  quiekly  f|pm  his  rest 
E'er  half  recovered  from  hia  toil  and  eara, 

Now  bade  him  riae,''aiekly  and  onrefrecht. 
To  see  how  strangely  nature,  nature's  €vod  coafbaL 

Loud  crashed  the  peals— aa  when  the  embattled  hoeta 

Meet  with  their  clanging  steel  and  armor  brigbt ; 
Led  on  aa  they  snppoae  by  warriora*  ghoats, 

And  urge  each  oth«r  to  the  fVkrioua  fight, 
While  yet  the  earth  ia  hid  in  fbarlVil  night,  ^ 

The  roar  of  cannon  and  tha  din  of  arms  '^ 
Loud  cry  to  heaven  yet  to  put  forth  its  might, 

And  rid  the  world  of  warriors*  dire  alarms, 
And  spare  it  all  this  cost  of  awords  and  blood  and  banns. 

And  now  there  seemed  another  pause,  and  all 

Tha  warring  elenMnts  wore  faint  and  still; 
As  when  the  glutted  warriors  let  fall 

Their  blood-stained  swords,  to  drink  tha  coolmg  rill ; 
A  star  of  hope  shone  o'er  the  distant  hill, 

And  flung  iu  flickering  beams  athwart  the  gloon:— 
Alaa !  Heaven  t^kes  no  laws  from  mortal  will — 

It  served  but  just  to  guide  one  to  the  tomb. 
And  then  withdrew  ita  light— nor  left  aught  in  ita  room. 

There  came  a  dread  Ail  blaat  from  out  the  north, 

And  harrying  by  just  snid:— "  Prepare  for  death," 
Thou  etornly  whistling  wild  went  sallying  forth, 

And  scarcely  deigned  to  walk  the  ak>  beneath ; 
Then  all  waa  still- for  not  a  aingle  breath 

Disturbed  the  solemn  silence  of  the  world, 
Whon  tho  grim  king  of  terrors,  tyrant  Death, 

Mounted  a  lightning  beam  and  atraightway  hurled 
A  thunderbolt  on  him  who  honored  all  the  world. 

He  spake  not  more,  but  groaned,  looked  np  and  died ! 

O'erpowered,  astounded,  trembling,  weak  and  wild, 
1  ahrieked  aloud  and  threw  me  by  h's  side ; 

Oh !  had  he  only  said,  <*  My  child  !  my  child ! " 
Or  only  breathed  one  word  in  aceoota  mild, 

Or  silent  laid  hie  bleasing  on  my  head- 
How  oil  had  that  my  hours  of  grief  beguiled. 

When  penaively  I  walk  among  the  dead. 
And  think  on  years  of  pleasure  now  forever  dead. 

But  then  Ibe  roots  which  bound  to  earth  were  riven, 
And  earth,  now  ^rown  distasteful,  yields  no  joys, 

That  hniir  I  fell— and  now  not  earth  but  heaven, 
N    dupi>I:es  tlie  stn^nvi-h  which  duty  here  employs. 

So  falls  tho  ivy  which,  like  vagfrent  hoys, 
Climbs  the  strong  oak  and  clings  to  it  amain, 

When  falls  its  firm  supporter,  with  a  noise 
Like  clash  of  arms  upon  the  warlike  plain. 

Never  to  rise  or  proudly  tower  aloft  again. 
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BOOKS    OF    THE    MONTH. 


NaSRATIVX  or  THB  ExPLORIMO  ExPBDITION  Or  TBK  UNI- 
TED Statsi.  By  Commander  Wilket.  Philadelphia: 
Lea  and  Blan chard. 

When  wo  penned  our  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
publicotlon,  for  the  June  number  of  the  Columbian,  we  in- 
tended to  make  copioui  extracts  fren  the  work  for  the  pres- 
ent number ;  but  on  reading  page  after  page  of  the  interest- 
ing narrative,  our  original  purpose  gave  way  under  a  full 
and  constantly  increasing  conviction,  that,  as  a  really  beau- 
tiful edition  of  the  entire  work  can  now  be  obtained  for  the 
small  sum  of  ten  dollars,  every  American  possessing  « 
spark  of  patriotism  and  national  pride,  will  obtain  the  vol- 
umes for  himself.  We  look  upon  thts  popular  edition  of 
Wflkes*s  narrative  as  essentially  the  cheapest  publication  of 
the  day.  For  it  b  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  an  original 
work — not  a  reprint  of  a  European  book— and  each  volume 
contains  from  four  to  five  hundred  pages  of  letter  press,  with 
maps  and  numerous  wood-cuts,  on  good  paper,  and  the  ty- 
pography the  same  as  the  edition  published  at  twenty-five 
dollars.  We  hope  that  when  the  five  volumes  are  comple- 
ted, every  fiimily — we  mean  all  who  are  in  moderate  eir- 
eunwtaaoes— will  be  in  posseaston  of  this  truly  great  and 
important  national  work. 

The  first  volume  Is  prefaced  with  a  copy  of  Commander 
Wilkes's  official  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  a  full  list  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  service ; 
showing  where  eaeh  Joined  the  expedition,  and  whore  dis- 
charged, in  the  ease  of  those  who  did  not  serve  through  the 
craiie.  This  is  a  commendable  act  of  justice  to  all.  The 
narrative  commences  with  the  departure,  on  the  I8lh  of  Au- 
gust 1838,  of  the  expedition,  comprising  the  sloops  of  war 
Vioeennes  and  Peacock,  the  brig  Porpoise,  store-ship  Relief, 
and  tenders  Bea-6ull  and  Flying-Fish.  Tliey  proceeded  di- 
rect to  Madeira  and  landed  at  Fonehal.  Ample  and  inter- 
esting descriptions  of  the  island  and  of  the  wine  making 
process  are  given.  Those  who  are  fond  of  the  **^ice  of  the 
grape*'  will  not  much  admire  the  mode  of  its  preparation. 
Hence  they  proceeded  to  Bio  Janeiro,  calling  at  Porto 
Praya.  In  the  third  and  fourth  chapter  we  have  a  minute 
descfiption  of  Bio  Janeiro,  with  general  remarks  upon  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil.  We 
observe  that  on  this  subject  there  is  some  dilTerenco,  even 
in  matters  of  historical  fact  and  espedally  in  reference  to 
the  customs  and  character  of  the  Braxilians,  between  the 
**  Narrative  "  and  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  Kidder,  entitled 
"Sketches  of  Brazil,*'  already  noticed  with  deserved  com- 
mendation in  our  pages.  The  latter  gentleman  resided  some 
time  in  the  empire,  visited  nearly  all  its  provinces,  and 
has  written  the  best  modern  work  on  that  country.  The 
reader  who  desires  full  information  as  to  the  history  and 
statistics  of  Brazil  would  do  well  to  consult  botli  authora. 

It  could  hardly  bo  expected  that  the  vessels  compos'ng 
the  exploring  squadron  would  long  bo  able  to  keep  in  com- 
pany ;  and  hence  the  "  Narrative,"  while,  in  its  progress  it 
beeomea  moie  deeply  intereatiof  linM  U  givti  ^  couiw 


and  the  varied  fortune  of  eaoh  vessel,  neoassarily  brtnehes 
out  in  so  nmny  directions  that  it  la  difileolt,  and  impossible 
in  the  space  at  our  disposali  to  preserve  the  main  thread  of 
the  history.  We  must  th«ofore  eootent  ourselves  with  u  k- 
ing  such  a  rapid  survey  of  the  oourse  of  the  expodition  as 
will  convey  some  idea  of  the  extensive  field  of  information 
opened  up  to  the  reader  in  these  volumes. 

Pasaing  over,  then,  many  pages,  in  which  are  related  sev- 
eral iocidenU  befalling  each  of  the  vessels,  we  find  Com- 
mander Wilkes  at  Valparaiso,  deseribing  various  traits  of 
the  Chilians  and  enjoying  their  hospitalities,  jowiieying  in- 
to tho  interior  and  peneillisg*  with  a  masterly  band,  all  he 
saw,  giving  important  statiatieal  tables  and  Ustorieal  inlbr- 
mation  reepeeting  Chili;  next  anchoring  at  Callao  and  vis- 
iting the  Ulterior  of  Pern  and  giving  na  a  full  political  histo- 
ry of  that  oonntry.  Having  at  Callao  famished  the  ootfiu 
and  tafcen  in  the  store  they  needed,  the  squadron  next  bent 
their  ecHirse  to  the  Panmoio  group  of  Islands,  of  which  a 
map  is  given.  The  natives  of  these  Islands  aro  very  faitb> 
fully  portrayed,  both  by  pen  and  peoeilt  as  well  ai  the  ma- 
ny curiotttiea  and  peculiarities  of  the  group.  In  giving  this 
rapid  sketch  of  the  subjeets  treated  of  In  the  first  volume, 
we  have  left  unnoticed  the  thousand  and  one  adventures 
whiefa  befel  the  crews  of  each  vessel  in  the  performance  of 
their  ardons  duties,  and  all  the  minor  details  which  form 
the  charm  of  the  book ;  and  have  been  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  hope  that  the  work  itself  will  be  consult- 
ed by  all  who  can  aflTord  the  purehase,  and  there  are  few 
who  eannot  do  that.  Of  the  seeond  volume  we  can  only 
say,  that  so  far  as  we  have  read,  the  int^est  even  exceeds 
that  of  the  firat.  We  cannot  too  strongly  eommend  ao  val- 
uable a  work  published  on  so  liberal  a  scalo. 

Philosoput  op  Akiiiatkd  Exmtbucs.  By  John  B.  Gor- 
man. M.  D.  Philadelphia :  Sorin  ami  Ball. 
The  entire  titio  of  this  book  reads  thus:  "  Philosophy  of 
Animated  Existence ;  or  Sketches  of  Living  Physics ;  with 
discussions  of  Physiology  Philosophical.  To  which  is  ad- 
ded a  brief  medical  account  of  the  middle  regions  of  Geor- 
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And  now,  patient  reader,  you  are  about  as  wise,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  the  contents  of  this  volume,  as  we  are; 
and  have  this  decided  advantage  over  us,  that  you  have  not 
been  for  hours  toiling  to  comprehend  it.  The  unfortunate 
wights  who  are  doomed  to  editorial  toll  have  trials  in  this 
respect  which  are  not  "  common  to  all  men ;  *'-triaIs  whidl 
counterbalance  many  of  the  pleasures  which  our  profession 
does  positively,  over  and  anon,  mako  us  heirs  to.  Soroe- 
timei  we  meet  with  a  1k>o1^  that  is  above,  or  bclo^v,  our 
comprehension:  it  is  not  oAen,  however,  tliat  wo  meet  with 
nno,  which,  oftor  locking  the  library  door  and  resolutely 
applying  to  the  task,  we  cannot  reoi.  We  remember  but 
two  recent  instances,  and  they  are  Miss  Fuller's  "  Woman 
iu  the  Nineteenth  Century,**  and  Dr.  Gorman's  "  Philoso- 
ph7  of  Animated  Existenoe."    And  yet  the  latter  author 

says."— 
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**  I  avow  li— 1  hftfs  compoMd  thia  work  for  tho  yoDog 
philOTophcra  of  my  eountrj— for  iboM  who  aro  leavinc  tfao 
VDivenitT  and  formiDf  opinhMM  upon  gooeral  topic*  of  kI- 
ooeo  and  pbiiotophy— and  for  all  who  takt  dalifht  in  free 
phyaioal  rueaictu" 

Now  we  an  qntoa  rare  that  tbie  work  was  not  written 
for  ne ;— thje  ipf  **  avow,'*  thoogh  the  avowal  amoante  lo 
as  aeknowledfemeot,  either  that  we  are  not  a  **  phUoicr- 
pber**  at  all,  or  that  we  are  not  a  **f9tmg  pbiloeopher ;" 
either  of  -which  eonfenione  if  evficiently  hnmUiaMnf.  We 
wUl  meke  aitil!  fbrther  eoneee»ion  lo  the  anthor  and  ad- 
mit that  there  are  etraoger  things  between  the  flnt  and  flve 
hnodred  end  flftteth  ptge  of  hit  Tolnne,  than  were  ever 
**  dreamed  of  in  our  philoeophy,*'  or  are  Intelligible  to  onr 
common  tenee. 

PL4T0  A04ix«T  TRi  ATiiiieTf.  Edited  by  Profeeeor 
Lewie.  Ntm  Ttk  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Every  Irne  lebolar  will  greet  with  pleuare  theappear- 
anee  of  thle  volume.  We  haw  here,  beantlfnlly  printed, 
the  Greek  text  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Ihmpaa  Dialogne  on 
Lawe,  written  by  the  great  pbiloeopher  In  hie  matare  old 
age ;  aceompanied  with  eritloal  noticee  and  folh>wed  by  ex- 
tended dimertatlone  firom  the  pen  of  the  learned  editor,  than 
whom  none  eonld  treat  the  whole  enbjeet  with  mere  ekill 
and  foree.  The  proiior  expnade  and  enlbreee  the  tbreo* 
fold  argnmeot  of  the  ancient  pblloeopber,  and  lads  thereto 
a  rabject  congenial  with  bis  taetee.  The  aignment  of  the 
dialogue  is  directed  egahist  thoee  who  deny  the  Divine  ex- 
istence ;  against  those,  who,  while  they  admit  the  existenoe 
of  Ood,  deny  a  providence  ;  and,  lastly,  egalnst  those  who, 
■dmitting  both  a  Ood  and  proVldeooe,  contend  that  the 
Deity  ie  eeeily  propitiated,  and  will  not  punish  sin  severely. 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  pnblieatien  of  the  Platonic 
treatise  is  very  eeaeoaable. 

MisiioiiAST  LAUone  arb  SenirM  nr  Soothien  ArmioA 
By  Bobert  Moifab  Jiflm  York :  Bobert  Carter. 
We  need  only  call  attention  lo  the  present  edition  of  this 
delightful  work,  w^h  has  long  been  before  Che  Ameri- 
can public  and  has  been  rightly  appreciated ;  more  than 
live  thousand  copiee  having  been  sold.  Few  volumes  have 
emanated  from  the  press  that  have  so  richly  deserved  pop- 
ularity. We  have  recently  paid  an  oA-repealed  visit  to 
Mr.  MoAat*s  pages  and  fonnd  them  as  fresh  and  ioteresting 
as  ever ;  and  we  coogratulate  onr  readers  up6n  this  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  a  cheep  and  beautiful  copy  of  the  work. 

UARpsR*e  iLLrmKATSD  BinLU.— No.  36  of  this  elegant 
work  brings  the  text  down  to  the  close  of  Proverbs.  The 
^bellishments  are  numeroue  and  finely  executed.  The 
whole  work  will  be  completed,  it  is  intended,  by  theensoiog 
Christmas ;  its  entire  number  of  illustrations  will  number 
about  1400 ;  and  for  beauty  of  appearance  it  will  Air  trans- 
cend the  numerous  ephemorsl  books  for  presentation  u«n- 
ally^ublished  at  that  season. 

LinaART  or  Caoici  Bbadiko.    JVsw   York:  Wiley  and 
Putnem. 

The  sixth  and  ninth  volumes  of  this  excellent  and  beantl- 


fol  eeries  are  eompoeed  of  Haslia*e  Tabu  Tami  smsyi 
oa  raea  and  things  written  In  a  eparkllag  and  vigereei 
style,  and  meet  pleasant  reading.  They  nbonod  hi  slevsr, 
oftentimes  severe  criticisms  and  bear  the  Imprsm  ef  geeins 
on  every  pege.  Tho  seventh  number  coinpilses  HiAMOie 
Hall  and  Nmbtmaeb  Aansr,  which  are  works  of  rsre 
and  singular  merit.  They  are  satirloal  ftotione  end  srs 
made  the  vehicle  of  smart  criticism  upon  the  prevailiag 
opinions  of  the  times  and  on  afanost  every  shade  ef  opin- 
ion. The  author— who  Ie  said  to  b*a  Mr.Peeeoek  well 
known  in  England  by  his  contributions  to.  the  WesUainstsr 
Beview,  and  as  a  friend  of  Shelly— biiags  together  ssvsral 
kindred  spirits  at  the  table  of  an  Engiish  squiie  where  thej 
talk  over  every  floating  opinion  In  a  eirainof  lively  end 
vigoroas  wit.  A  critic  r  emarks  of  Headlong  Hall,  '*  put  is 
the  bandfe  of  a  man  who  knows  something  of  books  end  the 
practical  habits  of  their  authors,  and  hie  eye  will  brigblsn 
wi&  a  keen  relish  of  the  acumen  and  WiHiant  eegad^  dis- 
played en  every  page.  There  is  enough  of  etory  and  ieei. 
dents  to  catch  the  hidolent  reader,  and  knowledge  to  dstsin 
the  most  pfofennd." 

The  eighth  volume  k entitled  Taa  FaaaoH  iiv  Aloixis 
and  ceiapnses  two  works,  eaeh  full  of  intereeL  We  hops 
lleesrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam  will  find  good  reeaon  forconthi- 
nlng  thb  "  library  **  for  a  long  time  to  come,  for  it  eontaiai 
Just  the  khid  of  books  all  lovers  of  aheaMiy  literature  dene 
to 


BARNBt*s  Notbs  om  tkb  Nbw  TsaT^M Bin.   .Wte  Tofk : 

Harper  and  Brothers. 

A  new  volame  ioelnding  Epheslans»  Philinnans  end  Co 
lossians.  The  happy  art  of  oombininr  a  just  proportioD  ef 
the  devotional  with  the  critical  forms  a  striking  leatare  in 
this  eeteemed  writer ;  and  the  work  ie  well  adapted  for  the 
pnipoees  of  Blbliea]  expoeition  in  dm  family  eiicle  or  ths 
dunday  school. 

Thb  AMBBXCABQtrAETBKLTjoiTBllALOr  AaBICULTVlX 

Axn  SciBNCB— is  anew  Journal  of  great  promise,  conducted 
by  Doctors  E.  Emmons  and  A.  J.  Prinaa.  The  first  and  se- 
cond numbers  are  before  us,  and  we  observe  in  Ihem  iiti- 
elee  of  great  merit  and  Importanee.  One  an  **  Tho  food  of 
Phinu,"  by  Doctor  Thomas  Hun,  is  ably  written,  and  is  in- 
teresting beyoad  its  scientific  and  technical  character.  We 
think  the  Journal  calculated  to  eflfect  much  good. 

HARPBR*e  Illuminatbo  SHAKRBPRARn  is  rapidlj  ad- 
vancing, and  will  prove  the  meet  superior  edition  ever  peb- 
lished  in  this  country.  The  same  publiehere  have  imued 
Noe.  3  and  4  of  their  beautiful  edition  of  the  EiccTCLora- 
DiA  OF  DoHBsTio  EooNOHT,  a  work  that  ought  to  bs  in 
every  family,  either  in  the  city  or  country ;— "  Tax  Buxn 
OiRL,  by  Mrs.  Embury,  a  ebarmiog  volume  for  the  young  ',— 
Dn  Bboan ,  by  Eugene  Sue,  a  spirited  novel ;— Nmbt  axo 
MoRKiBO,  and  some  others,  which  will  be  notieed  in  our 
next  number. 


NOTICE     TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wa  Uke  pleasure  in  announcing  the  acceptance  of  the  ^  feet  Wife— Let  there  be  Light— Vulgar  Belatioas— Onr 

following  articles,  vis;  The  Circulating  Library— The  Un-  ?  English  Visitors— and  we  promise  our  readers  a  rich  treat 

forgotten— The  Court  of  Death— The  Sculptor  of  Venice—  \  in  their  perusal.    To  the  above  we  add,  at  the  moment  of 

To  Lake  OnUrio— Stanxas— Musie  from  Heaven— The  Per-  }  wriUag— God*s  Bleeshig  breathed  upon  the  ftiating  Earth. 
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OUR    ENGLISH    VISITORS. 


BT    WILLIAM     KIKKLAND. 


BsmsH  tnvelexBm  the  United  Sutes  are  a  cla» 
who  have  eiimed  much,  but  who  have  alao  been 
mnchamned  against.  They  have  ainaed  from  ig- 
norance and  haate*^(rom  prejadioe  and  antipathy 
—from  love  of  the  marvelous  and  indifference  to 
trath.  Most  of  them,  might  almost  as  well  have 
written  their  travels  without  leaving  home.  Forti- 
fied with  a  theory  on  one  side  or  the  other*  they  did 
not  eome  to  learn,  and  so  learned  nothing  by  com- 
ing. Nor  are  those  alone  to  blame  who  have  writ- 
ten unfavorably  of  us ;  those  who  have  commended 
our  character  and  institutions  have  done  so,  often 
with  little  diKrimination,  and  in  terms  so  hyperbo- 
lical as  to  make  even  ourselves  suspect  a  covert 
irony.  Arrogance  and  assumption  the  most  amus- 
ing are  the  characteristics  of  a  large  portion  of 
those  who  have  taken  in  hand  to  give  an  account 
of  this  country ;  while  few,  perhaps  none,  have  been 
willing  to  take  the  time  and  trouble  requisite  to 
convey  tolerably  accurate  ideas  to  strangers,  or  to 
secure  the  acquiescence  of  the  well-informed  and 
the  fidr-minded  among  ourselves.  A  few  months' 
travel,  with  a  speed  second  only  to  that  of  the 
"Cork  leg"  of  the  Rotterdam  merchant,  has  been 
thought  sufficient  time  in  which  to  understand  and 
descnbe  a  region  equal  in  extent  to  the  half  of  Eu- 
rope. The  truth  has  often  been  sacrificed  to  theo- 
ries either  for  or  against  democracy;  as  wimess  on 
the  one  hand  Miss  Martineau,  who  can  see  no  evil 
in  a  democratic  government,  though  now  and  then 
Vol.  IV.— No.  2. 


a  mistake  in  the  citizens ;  and,  on  the  other»  those 
loyal  British  captains  who  thought  it  as  much 
their  duty  to  write  for  their  country  as  to  fight  for 
her«  caring  as  little  for  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  preconceived  opinions  have  done  much  more 
than  things  actually  seen  and  heard  toward  shap- 
ing the  facts  and  forming  the  conclusions  of  book- 
making  tourists.  To  get  up  something  readable 
which  would  show  the  author  to  advantage,  or 
something  ** piquant,"  (i.  e.  abusive,)  which  should 
replenish  his  pocket,  has  evidently  been,  in  many 
instances,  the  governing  object ;  the  impression 
conveyed  of  the  country  being  quite  an  unimportant 
consideration.  If  a  laugh  could  be  raised  at  our 
expense,  it  was  of  no  consequence  whether  it  was 
done  by  means  of  fact  or  fiction ;  if  contemptuous 
wonder  could  be  excited,  a  plain  tale  or  a  gross  cari- 
cature were  means  equally  legitimate.  One  comes 
to  our  shores  with  a  money-making  scheme,  which 
happening  to  explode  brings  down  upon  our  devot- 
ed heads  a  meteoric  shower,  compared  to  which 
stones  and  udpoles  would  be  trifles.  Had  the  Ba- 
zaar succeeded,  we  should  probably  never  have 
heard  of  Mrs.  Trollope.  If  poor  Mr.  Fidler  could 
have  found  a  sufficient  number  of  Yankee  boys 
willing  to  be  flogged  V  Anglais,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  sat  down  content  with  the  meat  that  his 
soul  loved  and  left  it  to  his  unpacific  consort  to  re- 
count American  barbarisms  to  her  friends  at  home. 
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That  much  of  the  spirit  in  which  most  English  <  extracted  from  them  every  poarible  shade  of  anti- 


books  about  America  aeem  to  have  been  penned. 

In  the  views  generally  taken  of  these  writings 
there  is  one  prevalent  error  which  deserves  notice. 
It  seems  to  have  been  thought,  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  they  were  almost  uniformly  unfavorable  to  us ; 
and  that  even  those  whose  views  were  in  the  main 
friendly,  had  thrown  into  their  pictures  such  dark 
shades  as  sufficed,  on  the  whole,  to  give  a  bad  im- 
pression of  our  character  and  conduct  as  a  peo- 
ple.   This  we  think  not  a  ft ir  estimate  of  the  many 
"  Travels  in  the  United  States,"  however  it  may 
apply  to  the  few.    Of  the  tours  that  have  appear- 
ed during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  Stuart,  Hodg- 
son, Murray,  Miss  Martineau  and  Combe  have  giv- 
en a  report  generally  favorable,  though  too  often 
with  very  little  discrimination  as  to  our  real  deserv- 
ings.    The  very  slight  sketches  of  Vigne  and  Mrs. 
Butler,  scarcely  more  than  ofl'-hand  remarks  upon 
daily  occurrences,  with  a  professional  paragraph 
thrown  in  now  and  then  by  way  of  ballast,  are 
certainly  not  shafts  from  an  enemy's  hand.     If  it 
were  not  for  the  magic  dignity  of  print,  such  slip- 
shod talk  would  attract  no  more  attention  than  the 
prattle  of  some  pretty  drawing-room  Miss,  who  ex- 
claims of  her  friend's  new  bonnet,  '*  Did  yon  ever 
see  anything  so  perfectly  horrid  ? "    Placing  out  of 
view  the  gallant  Major  Hamilton,  who  hated  this 
country  from  the  time  that  an  American  steamboat 
captain  prevented  him  from  stepping  on  the  dinner- 
table  in  order  to  escape,  sooner  even  than  the  quick- 
swallowing  Yankees  about  him,  and  the  no  less 
doughty  BobadiU,  Captains  Hall  and  Marryatt, 
whose  profession  and  *<  loyalty  '*  alike  forbade  any 
leaning  toward  republicanism,  whom  have  we  to 
charge  with  the  gross  faults  of  unfairness  and  mis- 
representation?   None  whose  works  could  on  any 
score  be  entitled  to  a  place  among  books  of  tra- 
vels,except  Mrs.  Trollope,  Dickensand  Featherston- 
haugh.    The  first  is  entitled  to  notice  as  a  woman, 
and  a  woman  of  ability  too,  her  coarseness  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding ;  the  second,  as  a  writer 
of  well-earned  reputation,  and  the  third  as— Maine 
boundary  commissioner.    In  whatever  scale  they 
are  weighed,  they  will  not  more  than  balance  Miss 
Martineau,  Mr.  Combe  and  the  honorable  Charles 
Augustus  Murray,  Master  of  the  royal  household. 
Between  the  two  ladies,  we  might,  if  comparisons 
were  not  proverbially  odious,  indicate  not  a  few 
points  of  corTe^K>ndence.  Dickens  and  Combe  are 
both  artists  in  their  way ;  and  the  two  officials  may 
well  balance  each  other,  save  that  we  hope,  for 
Queen  Victoria's  sake,  our  champion  is  the  abler 
performer  of  his  duties. 

Why  then  all  the  outcry  against  British  travel- 
ers'! There  are  two  principal  reasons:  one  is, 
that  British  reviewers,  newspaper  critics  and  oth- 
en,  have  in  great  measure  made  a  party  question 
of  these  tours,  travels,  views,  notes,  etc. ;  have 


republicanism ;  and,  concealing  much  and  diatort- 
ing  more,  have  tried  to  drag  us  in  as  witnesses 
against  our  institutions  and  in  favor  of  their  own. 
This  attempting  to  defend  by  rtiee  that  which  is 
untenable  by  the  regular  modes,  is  no  uncommon 
last  resort ;  and  the  whole  present  aspect  of  human 
aflfairs  is  so  decidedly  anti-aristocratical  that  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  those,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  uphold  aristocracy,  are  willing  to  catch  at  any- 
thing, however  trifling,  which  may  tend  to  retard 
the  march  of  the  democratic  principle.  For  this 
we  should  be  prepared,  and  we  can  afford  to  receive 
it  very  calmly. 

But  such  is  not  our  habit — and  this  introduces 
the  second  reason  for  the  ill-repute  of  British  tour- 
ists among  us.  It  is  this:  that  we  are  dissatisfied 
when  foreigners  speak  plainly  of  us,  or,  in  fact, 
when  they  speak  of  us  otherwise  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  eulogy.  Our  own  orators  and  writers  oae 
most  profusely  the  laudatory  style,  and  the  Ameri- 
can ear  (i.  e.  the  public  member,)  hears  little  from 
the  American  tongue  but  praises  of  self.  In  this 
way  our  self-estimation  grows  to  a  moat  extravagant 
size,  or  rather  we  acquire  that  morbid  longing  for 
praise  which  speaks  anything  but  self-respect;  and 
this  longing  British  tourists  of  course  refuse  to 
gratify ;  rather  amusing  themselves  with  the  irrita- 
bility consequent  upon  it,  as  ruder  boys  poke  up 
Bruin  on  purpose  to  see  him  snap  at  the  stick. 

Now,  granting  our  claims  to  be  well  founded,  it 
is  preposterous  to  expect  that  foreigners,  and  espe- 
cially that  Englishmen,  should  view  them  with  our 
eyes.  Our  very  resemblance  to  themselves  would 
prevent  this.  Our  origin,  language,  literature  and 
uninterrupted  intercoutse,  and  the  similar  features 
in  our  political  institutions,  produce  unavoidably  a 
strong  general  resemblance,  which  serves  to  render 
more  striking  the  minor  points  where  we  differ. 
An  Englishman  may  apply  to  other  nations,  more 
nearly  at  least,  the  true  standard — that  is  to  say, 
to  each  its  own — to  the  United  States  he  can  only 
apply  the  English  standard  $  and  finding  our  cha- 
racter to  be  nine-tenths  his  own  he  is  disappointed 
that  the  other  tenth  is  not  his  too.  Having  been 
gifted  with  sense  enough  to  copy  the  English  in  so 
many  respects,  what  perverse  and  provoking  stu- 
pidity does  it  show  in  us  to  attempt  improving  in 
others !  John  Bull  could  have  foiigiven  almost  any 
thing  else. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  guilty  of  the  very 
narrowness  we  charge  on  others.  We  expect  a 
monarchist  to  admire  our  republieanism  ;  a  high 
churchman  to  approve  of  dissent ;  a  supporter  of 
distinct  orders  in  the  State  to  fiill  in  love  with  de- 
mocratic equality ;  a  radical  to  see  with  compla- 
cency that  it  is  no  eaaier  to  rise  on  the  rains  of 
others  in  America  than  at  home.  Crossing  the 
ocean  does  not  change  the  views  and  impieaBioDB 
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of  a  life-time.  Nay,  let  an  Eoglishman  come  among 
us  in  his  youtb,  get  hia  bread  among  ua,  bring  up 
his  &mily,  and  write  for  all  bis  relations  to  join 
him  here,  be  will  be  an  EngUsbman  still,  and  we 
mast  not  expect  bim  to  own  tbat  any  superiority  or 
advantage  to  be  found  on  this  aide  the  water  has 
been  his  inducement  for  this  thorough  transplanta- 
tion. How  much  less  a  flying  traveler,  whose 
standing  at  home  after  his  return  will  depend,  in 
some  measure,  on  the  bitter  things  he  can  say 
against  the  Yankees? 

As  to  what  strikes  the  eye,  wealth  in  masses 
with  its  natural  concomitants  is  much  more  im- 
posing than  the  same  wealth  difiiised;  and  we 
ought  not  to  forget,  in  judging  of  the  fiurness  of  fo- 
reign travelers,  that  the  striking  points — those 
which  tell — are  much  more  likely  to  find  a  place 
in  their  memories  and  in  their  books  than  those 
which  are  characteristic.  There  is  no  proportion, 
for  instance,  in  point  of  real  importance  and  inter- 
est, between  a  hundred  spacious  and  comfortable 
dwellings  scattered  over  a  day*s  ride,  and  the  one 
palace  and  its  belongings  in  which  all  these  might 
be  swallowed  up ;  yet  in  the  book  the  latter  would 
make  a  conspicuous  figure,  while  the  former  would 
scarcely  claim  a  passing  remark.  If,  indeed,  our 
traveler  should  wish  to  see  all  those  comfortable 
dwelling  depopulated,  and  their  inhabitants  toiling 
as  the  **  tenantry  "  of  the  occupant  of  the  palace, 
then,  indeed,  we  might  distrust  his  judgment,  and 
recommend  him  to  a  cell  in  St.  Luke's  on  his  re- 
turn ;  bat  we  fancy  that  among  all  the  dull  men 
who  have  glanced  at  us,  and  then  gone  home  to 
draw  our  portrait,  no  one  has  been  besotted  enough 
for  this  or  anything  like  it.  They  have  only  told 
what  they  thought  would  take  and — ^pay. 

It  may  be  thought  from  a  review  of  the  disquali- 
fications of  British  travelers,  that  their  opinions  can 
be  of  little  consequence,  and  that  our  true  policy  is 
to  pass  them  by  as  unworthy  of  our  notice.  We 
think  not.  Hastily  and  indifferently  as  their  works 
are  generally  written,  full  of  blunders  and  inconsis- 
tencies as  they  undoubtedly  are,  and  discreditable 
for  the  most  part  to  the  writers,  yet  perhaps  no  class 
of  works  is  more  worthy  the  attention  of  American 
readers,  for  the  very  reason  that  we  need  some  in- 
fluence to  counteract  the  extravagantly  eulogistic 
style  so  common  with  us.  They  are  not  important 
to  us  as  letting  us  know  what  others  think  of  us, 
but  they  are  important  in  as  fer  as  they  teach  us 
what  to  think  of  ourselves.  A  foreigner  may  look 
with  an  eye  of  prejudice  upon  us  and  fail  to  do  us 
justice ;  but  are  we  not  exceedingly  apt  to  look  upon 
ourselves  with  an  eye  of  partiality,  and  so  need  the 
corrective?  As  an  individual  is,  in  many  cases, 
less  likely  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  himself  than 
another,  so  with  a  people  the  judgment  of  a  fo- 
reigner may  furnish  the  most  valuable  aid  toward 
self-judgment.    The  position  of  a  visitor  is  in  some 
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respects  highly  favorable.  He  brings  to  the  con- 
sideration a  new  class  of  ideas.  Local  or  section- 
al partialities,  so  far  as  regard  the  country  itself, 
have  no  place  with  him.  He  will  be  apt,  to  be 
sure,  to  praise  the  places  where  he  has  been  most 
good-humored,  {vide  Dickens,  who  began  to  be 
cross  when  he  left  Boston,)  but  it  is  easy  to  make 
allowance  for  this.  Mere  party  influences  are  out 
of  the  question.  He  has  the  benefit  of  comparing 
what  he  sees  with  what  he  left  behind  him  ;  his 
judgment  and  his  inferences  are,  therefore,  very 
likely  to  furnish  important  aid  to  the  sincere  in- 
quirer into  the  actual  and  relative  standing  of  his 
own  country,  especially  if  his  object  be  to  obtain 
hints  toward  her  improvement.  Even  prejudiced 
and  unfriendly  tourists  are  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised as  guide-posts.  No  observer  so  likely  to  see 
really  weak  points  as  those  whose  vision  is  sharp- 
ened by  ill-will.  Such  distort  and  caricature,  it  is 
true,  but  they  commonly  seize  on  features  that  are 
awry.  If  we  wish  to  know  what  we  really  are  we 
must  consult  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  since  the 
former  are,  proverbially,  promoters  of  self-know- 
ledge. 

As  regards  our  own  country,  we  are  greatly  aid- 
ed in  this  respect  by  the  widely  different  characters 
of  those  who  have  written  about  us.  The  grave 
and  the  gay,  the  professed  writer  and  the  man  of 
business,  the  man  of  war  and  the  man  of  peace, 
the  loyalist  and  the  radical,  the  merchant  and  the 
lawyer,  not  to  mention  ladies  of  various  degree, 
have  found  a  theme  in  America.  From  all  this 
variety  of  witnesses  it  would  be  strange  if  we  could 
not,  suborned  though  many  of  them  may  be,  pick 
out  that  which  it  concerns  us  to  know.  In  the  con- 
flict of  opinion  we  may  certainly  arrive  at  some 
valuable  conclusions.  There  is  one  rule  which 
can  hardly  mislead  us— upon  whatever  point  the 
great  majority  of  writers  of  widely  difiering  gene- 
ral views  coincide,  upon  that  point  we  may  take 
for  granted  their  correctness. 

This  rule  would  lead  to  some  important  and 
interesting  results  which  would  alone  repay  wading 
through  much  trash;  an  ingredient  in  which  it 
must  be  confessed  British  tours  in  the  United  States 
abound  to  an  almost  overpowering  degree.  The 
first  point  we  shall  notice,  on  which  a  majority  of 
our  transatlantic  visitors  agree,  is  our  good-nature. 
This  would  naturally  strike  Englishmen,  who  are 
so  noted  for  displays  of  an  opposite  quality  that 
they  are  called  on  the  continent  "  milor  God-dem." 
They  give  their  testimony  oh  this  point  most  har- 
moniously, in  the  midst  of  great  discrepancy  on 
the  subject  of  our  manners.  But  what  is  the  com- 
parative importance  of  certain  conventionalisms  to 
this  delightful  quality  of  habitual  good-nature? 
Commend  us  to  the  man  who  turns  his  egg  into  his 
wine-glass  in  silence,  rather  than  to  him  who  eats 
his  from  the  shell,  and  then  swears  at  the  cook  be- 
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cause  it  was  half  a  minate  overboiled.  Grant  us 
good-nature  and  its  co-mate  good  temper,  conjoined 
In  hot,  and  both  usually  are  allowed  to  oar  national 
character  by  traveling  critics,  and  we  will  give 
up  our  manners  to  their  tender  mercies,  stipulating 
only  for  the  privilege  of  making  reprisals.  Man- 
ners in  their  more  important  meaning  are  simply 
the  outward  expression  of  an  inward  feeling  or 
sentiment.  Now  the  manners  through  which  shine 
good-nature  and  good-temper  can  scarcely  be 
essentially  bad,  though  they  may  be  far  from  per- 
fect. We  may  quietly  pass  the  many  sneers  of  the 
English  at  our  oblivion  of  certain  points  on  which, 
not  Europe,  but  the  little  island  alone,  has  attempted 
to  establish  arbitrary  laws,  quite  secure  that  go 
where  we  will  on  the  world's  wide  stage  our  man- 
ners will  win  our  easy  way  among  the  great 
human  family,  while  our  would-be  oracle  is  obliged 
to  storm  or  bribe  wherever  a  difTerence  of  opinion 
arises.  This  fact  is  so  well  recognized  all  over  the 
traveling  world  that  we  need  only  allude  to  it  as 
of  power  to  neutralize  all  that  can  be  said  on  the 
other  side. 

As  an  off-set  to  this  concurrent  testimony  of 
those  Balaams  who  praise  us  as  if  perforce,  we 
must  consider  the  equally  general  agreement  on  a 
point  of  an  opposite  character.  Our  vanity,  sensi- 
tiveness and  disposition  to  self-glorification  are 
remarked  upon  almost  unanimously  by  observers 
of  all  degrees  of  sagacity  and  of  friendliness.  One 
of  them  (Combe,  we  think,)  makes  the  apology  for 
us  that  from  what  we  have  accomplished  during 
our  short  separate  existence  we  have  a  right  to  be 
vain;  that  this  feeling  is  not  altogether  unbe- 
coming in  a  young  peop^  making  unexampled 
strides  toward  wealth,  power  and  national  con- 
sideration. This  may  do  as  a  palliation  of  the 
feultin  the  eyes  of  others,  but  forms  no  reason  why 
we  should  encourage  or  allow  it  in  ourselves.  The 
truly  great  are  the  last  to  insist  upon  their  own 
claims  to  admiration.  They  "  know  their  rights 
and  knowing  dare  maintain/'  but  they  are  ever 
careful  of  present  praise  and  content  to  await  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  posterity.  The  incense 
which  intoxicates  the  vain,  is  an  offence  in  their 
nostrils.  They  feel  adulation  to  be  insult.  It  is 
only  because  we  are  young  as  a  people  that  we 
have  not  yet  perceived  this.  Age  will  doubtless 
give  us  dignity.  Meanwhile,  as  we  cannot  deny 
our  proneness  to  this  fault  charged  upon  us,  can  we 
not  at  once  set  about  guarding  against  it. 

It  is  to  be  seriously  lamented  that  there  is  so 
much  in  the  country  to  favor  and  perpetuate  this 
evil.  Our  Fourth  of  July  orators  and  our  political 
demagogues  find  national  boasting  unfortunately 
the  readiest  way  to  the  hearts  or  at  least  to  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  The  more  extrava- 
gant the  encomium,  the  louder  the  applause.  Like 
other  sovereigns,  the  people  like  to  be  flattered  ; 


and,  also  like  other  sovereigns,  they  find  those  as 
ready  to  offer  as  they  can  possibly  be  to  receive  the 
delusive  fumes.  For  the  inevitable  result — an  in- 
flated and  debilitatingegotismwhich  affects  security, 
white  it  looks  with  trembling  anxiety  for  sustenance 
from  without— it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  imme- 
diate corrective.  Our  foreign  monitors,  so  ready 
to  perceive  and  animadvert  upon  the  firnlt,  fail  to 
indicate  a  remedy.  Some  among  ourselves  would 
fain  have  it  voted  unpatriotic  to  point  out  or  even 
confess  any  national  failings.  According  to  them 
the  American  tongue  or  pen  when  employed  about 
itself  is  to  deal  only  in  eulogy.  The  foreign 
writers,  who  alone  find  fault  with  us,  are  in  fact  our 
truest  friends.  Yet  it  is  wonderful  what  pains  are 
taken  by  our  own  writers,  critics  and  reviewers  in 
particular,  to  intercept  whatever  benefit  might  reach 
the  people  from  this  source.  Censure,  however 
just,  arouses  a  pseudo-patriotism  and  they  don 
their  critical  armor  and,  touching  the  opposite  shield 
with  the  sharp  end  of  the  lance,  prepare  at  once 
for  battle  a  Voutrante.  They  seem  to  think  that 
the  charge  should  be  disproved ;  if  true,  the  more 
needfiil  that  it  should  be  repelled  with  indignation. 
Even  the  grave  editor  of  De  Toqueville  thought 
it  necessary  to  prefiice  with  an  apologetic  explana- 
tion the  indication  of  some  disadvantages  by  that 
candid  and  sagacious  author,  which  compared  with 
the  commendations  bestowed  were  but  as  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance.  The  North  American  Review 
denied  almost  every  charge  brought  by  Captain 
Hall  and  Mrs.  TroUope,  or  attempted  to  rebnt 
them  by  showing  that  similar  ills  exist  elsewhere. 
Much  in  both  those  works  required  refutation,  and 
so  far  the  critic's  pen  was  commendably  employed, 
as  well  as  in  showing  that  the  spirit  of  both  was 
unfriendly,  if  not  malicious.  But  as  to  what  was 
true  and  deserved,  why  not  aid  in  sending  home 
the  blunt  arrow,  rather  than  try  to  prevent  it  from 
reaching  the  mark  7  This  was  the  duty  of  the 
critic,  and  is  the  duty  of  every  American  writer. 
In  no  country  on  earth  is  it  more  difiicult  to  point 
out  popular  faults  and  failings  in  a  tone  of  earnest 
kindness.  To  carp  and  rail  at  them,  and  thus  to 
form  spicy  articles  and  readable  books,  is  not  diffi- 
cult ;  each  will  apply  them  very  willingly  to  his 
neighbor,  and  will  enjoy  the  joke  and  the  sarcasm. 
But  sober  reproof  of  the  prevalent  errors  and  follies, 
free  from  bitterness,  personality,  sectarianism,  and 
party  hina,  yet  with  sagacity  so  obvious  and  a 
manner  so  Uvely  as  to  command  attention,  is  a 
work  worthy  of  patriotism  of  a  high  stamp  and 
talents  such  as  are  yet  rare  among  the  professed 
writers  of  our  country. 

With  our  national  vanity  is  closely  connected 
that  other  charge  (  not  quite  so  general  as  the  for- 
mer,  yet  enough  so  to  be  assumed  as  true )  of 
extreme  sensibility  to  censure,  and  an  undue  depen- 
dence on  foreign  judgment     It  is  time  to  put 
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away   childishneaa.     We   have   made  oorseWea  \  eemblieB,  after  having  enjoyed  the  same  opportuni- 

lecognized  and  respected,  and  have  no  longer  the  i  ^i^"  ^or  observation  abroad,  can  dispute.    And  one 

shadow  of  need  of  an  English  imprimatur.    An  \  ^^^  '^  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  maxims  of 

honest  home-jadgment  about  anything  is  better  J  life  of  young  American  women,  perceives  at  once 

than  a  foreign.     Let  as  listen  to  foreigners  among  J  ^  reason  why  it  never  can  be  otherwise,  while  so 

ourselves  as  witnesses,  to  those  abroad  as  coun-  >  much  absurdity  and  such  daring  disregard  of  physi- 

sellors,  or  it  may  be  as  opponents,  but  let  the  judg-  \  ological  rules  prevail  in  all  circles,  be  the  occasion- 

ment  on  wMch  we  rely  come  from  ourselves ;  let  \  al  varieties  what  they  may.    After  all  that  Combe 

it  be  the  collective  wisdom  of  our  own  tribunals,  ^  and  others  have  written  on  the  subject,  after  all  the 


or  the  spontaneous  and  unbiassed  decision  of  oar 
own  firesides. 

It  is  painful  to  notice  in  our  foreign  censors,  and 
that  too  with  undesirable  unanimity,  the  opinion  of 
our  excessive  deference  to  public  sentiment  and 
consequent  lack  of  individual  independence.  Mrs. 
Butler,  not  in  the  random  sketches  of  giddy  girl- 
hood but  in  the  sober  second  thought  of  a  later 
day,  says  that  the  Americans  appear  to  have  made 
over  each  his  private  stock  of  freedom  to  the  na- 
tion at  large ;  content,  so  long  as  there  exists  un- 
bounded public  liberty  to  have  his  own  entirely  in 
abeyance.  Combe  and  Miss  Martineau,  both 
strong  theoretic  advocates  for  democracy,  and  both 
disposed  to  see  everything  In  the  fairest  light,  (pro- 
vided they  can  find  a  theory  to  account  for  it,) 


**  lectures  with  illustrations  "  and  all  the  efforts  of 
sensible  and  humane  writers  among  ourselves,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear,  not  only  pale-face^ 
chits,  but  their  silly  mammas,  arguing  gravely 
against  the  necessity  for  exercise  in  the  open  air,  or 
indeed  any  exercise  whatsoever.  No  Englishwoman 
in  any  decent  station  of  life  thinks  of  passing  a  day 
without  systematic  effort  for  the  promotion  of 
health.  How  large  a  proportion  of  American  wo- 
men within  the  knowledge  of  any  reader  of  this  pa- 
per ever  thinks  of  anything  of  the  kind  ?  Let  the 
ruddy  cheek,  the  clear  bright  eye,  the  vigorous 
step,  the  well  developed  form  of  the  one  speak  for 
the  effect  of  /ler  system,  and  then  consider  the  pale 
face,  languid  eye,  joyless  walk  and  narrow  chest  of 
the  other,  and  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  confinement 


maintain  at  some  length,  a  similar  view  furnish-  ^  in  warm  rooms,  indulgence  in  stuffed  fauteuila,  or 


ing  a  variety  of  illustrations  and,  according  to 
their  wont,  finding  also  an  explanatory  theory. 
They  find  support  for  this  view  on  all  sides  from 
their  traveled  brethren. 

Here  is  food  for  serious  reflection.  Is  it  indeed 
a  fact  that  we  have  less  liberty  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion— (liberty  in  the  choice  of  rulers  is  bat  one  ele- 
ment in  the  condition  of  a  freeman) — than  our 


suffering  on  uneasy  music  stools ;  varied  occasion- 
ally with  a  vapid  stroll  on  some  parade,  where 
again  pride  forbids  even  the  quick  step  which  coold 
alone  make  such  a  promenade  worthy  of  the  name 
of  exercise.  If  our  British  visitors  saw  as  clearly 
and  spoke  as  truly  in  other  particulars  as  in  this, 
we,  at  least,  should  find  little  fault  with  their  ob- 
servations. 


transatlantic  brethren  ?  Every  American  is  loth  to  ^  A  charge  quite  as  general  is  that  married  women 
acknowledge  it  (publicly)  yet,  if  fact  it  be,  it  is  one  \  have  but  little  comparative  consideration  in  society, 
too  important  to  be  overlooked.  It  should  be  \  This  scarcely  tallies  with  Miss  Martiaeau's  notion 
brought  out  from  its  hiding-place,  admitted  to  its  /  that  the  sum  and  substance  of  female  education 
true  position  among  the  elements  of  our  national  <  among  us  is  marriage,  with  the  addition  of  a  pre- 
character,  unfolded  to  the  view  of  all  concerned,  i  tence  of  indifference  to  this  grand  objecL  Who 
and  dealt  with  according  to  its  deserts.  This  is  ^  could  desire  a  condition  which  should  take  away 
the  more  imperatively  necessary  because  it  is  al-  \  all  <<  consideration  ?  "  Perhaps  our  English  friends 
ready  commented  upon  and  lamented  privately,  I  think  that,  to  utilitarian  Yankees,  the  fact  of  be- 
fumishing  at  once  both  instance  and  proof  of  the  \  ing  "  in  the  market,"  "  available,"  &c.,  gives  a 
truth  of  our  visitors*  remarks.  \  value  to  unmarried  women.  But,  seriously,  if  mar- 
In  a  brief  essay  like  the  present  we  can  only  al-  \  ried  women  have  not  their  due  place  among  us,  we 


lude  to  a  point  like  this.  The  discussion  must  find 
a  place  by  itself. 

What  is  the  geneml  impression  made  upon  tra- 
velers by  our  women  7  This  is  a  point  of  exceed- 
ing importance,  and  we  regret  that  our  limits  com- 
pel us  to  treat  it  briefly. 

They  concede  to  them  general  prettiness  and  oc- 
casional beauty,  while  they  deny  to  them  any  great 
share  of  intelligence  and  animation.  It  is  mourn- 
ful to  find  them  so  often  alluding  to  their  feeble 
health  and  their  early  decay.  That  this  last  is  but 
too  just  as  it  regards  our  young  women,  no  one 
who  walks  our  streets  or  attends  our  crowded  as- 


have  made  a  great  mistake.  It  is  allowed  that  we 
treat  women  with  deference  in  public — Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  whose  tastes  are  rather  masculine,  thinks 
we  carry  this  quite  too  far — and  that  we  exempt 
them  generally  from  all  important  labor  and  re- 
sponsibility. But  the  charge  is  that  married  women 
are  nothing  in  society  and  girls  all.  This  remaili 
we  are  disposed  to  consider  superficial,  though  it  is 
too  general  not  to  have  some  foundation  in  appear- 
ances. The  truth  appears  to  be  that  individual 
women  here  are  less  prominent  than  women  abroad, 
precisely  as  individual  men  are  so.  Our  traveling 
critics  have  probably  mistaken  the  lack  of  high  in- 
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dividual  consideration  in  society,  (which  is  os  true 
of  men  as  of  women  and  is  characteriatic  of  our 
manners,)  for  Inck  of  individual  influence  in  mar- 
ried women.  Distinguished  abilities,  polished  man- 
ners, birth,  rank,  wealth,  render  a  person  noticed  in 
society  abroad,  and  this  is  os  true  of  men  osof  wo- 
men.  Here,  none  of  these  can  attract  much  atten- 
tion, except  for  a  very  short  lime ;  and  it  is  rare 
that  the  company  of  any  one,  however  eminent,  is 
sought  beyond  the  circle  of  his  intimates  after  the 
first  season.  By  all  this  we  meon toshow  that, fur 
#hntever  reason,  no  person  to hataoever  receives 
much  attention  in  general  society.  If  young  ladies 
are  sought,  it  is  as  partners  for  the  dance  or  for  life ; 
or  with  the  far  less  worthy  object,  but  too  well  na- 
turalized among  ns,  an  evening's  flirtation.  It  is 
notorious  that,  for  the  sake  of  convertationt  pro- 
perly so  called,  no  woman  is  sought  in  America. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  conversation,  as  a  regu- 
lar and  exciting  amusement  in  company,  is  un- 
known among  us.  Education  here  is  as  yet  too 
imperfect — too  strictly  utilitarian — to  admit  of  suc- 
cess in  this  most  refined  of  the  line  arts ;  and  for 
want  of  a  great  centre,  like  London  or  Paris,  those  s 
among  us  who  eon  converse  may  pass  their  lives  - 
without  finding  even  a  small  circle  in  which  this 
choice  fruit  of  much  culture  will  be  relished  and  re- 
ciprocated. 

The  scanty  reward  of  female  labor  ( except  only 
that  portion  which  ministers  to  luxury  or  amuse- 
ment,) receives  much  animadversion,  as  being  an 
anomaly  in  a  country  where  everything  is  profess- 
edly arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses.    This 
oppression  of  the  weak,  caused  by  pushing  to  the 
utmost  the  principles  of  competition,  falls  every- 
where heavily  on  woman,  because  they  have  less 
ability,  or  less  disposition  to  battle  for  their  rights 
than  the  other  sex.    And  in  this  particular,  as  in 
many  others,  our  own  daily  practice  is  half  a  cen- 
tury behind  our  worshiped  political   philosophy. 
Our  theories  certainly  render  it  a  manifest  absurdity 
to  legislate  for  any  one  class  at  the  expense  of 
another ;  yet  there  is  nothing  more  evident  than 
that  we  regulate  aflairs  with  distinct  and  injurious 
reference  both  to  sex  and  complexion.    The  very 
important  point  now  in  question,  the  starving  of 
female  laborers,  is  receiving  increased  attention 
both  here  and  in  England ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  may  not  be  behindhand  in  following  any  good 
example  which  our  neighbors  may  be  disposed  to 
ofTer.    A  thorough  reform  in  the  entire  condition 
of  females  is  much  needed  in  both  countries. 

Our  eager  pursuit  of  money,  none  deny  ;  though 
our  enemies — meaning  those  who,  from  whatever 
motive,  find  all  the  fault  they  can — exaggerate  it; 
while  our  friends — those  who  deny  all  wrong,  ex- 
cept what  a  theory  may  explain — palliate  the  fail- 
ing, or  charge  it  home  in  equal  measure  upon  the 
assailants.    Upon  this  point  we  will  waste  no  time. 


It  is  a  damning  sin,  whether  we  have  it  all  to  our- 
selves or  share  it  equally  with  all  mankind.  The 
extent  to  which  the  mind  and  heart  of  this  country 
are  buried  under  a  feverish  desire  for  acquisition — 
acquisition  by  which  no  earthly  object  is  gained 
beyond  a  small  amount  of  personal  consequence — 
is  appalling.  Setting  aside  the  willingness  to  com- 
municate of  the  goods  that  God  has  given  us  to 
those  whose  condition  in  any  respect  requires  it, 
which  alone  can  sanctify  the  accumulation  of 
wealth — setting  this  entirely  aside,  if  even  taste, 
refinement,  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  or  the 
advance  of  great  public  objects  animated  the  pur- 
suit, it  might  boast  somewhat  of  ennobling,  of 
elevating,  though  far  short  of  the  best  aims.  But 
mere  vulgar  show,  such  ns  upholsterers  and  cabi- 
net-makers originate,  a  truly  Indian  love  of  finery, 
however  inappropriate  and  unbecoming;  a  wish  to 
surpass  others  so  near  that  it  regards  only  externals, 
these  are  mortifying  traits  indeed!  Wo  to  the 
ppople  of  whom  such  things  can  be  said  truly! 
Let  us  look  well  to  it  that  we  are  not  that  people. 
Th^  restlessness  of  our  people  is  generally  noticed, 
and  is  undeniable  whether  noticed  or  not.  No 
man  seems  easy  in  the  place  where  he  is  and  con- 
tented with  that  place.  All  appear  to  be  living  for 
the  future-^and  this  world's  future,  too — and  too 
much  engrossed  with  what  is  to  be  to  enjoy  or  im- 
prove what  is.  Some  good  things  and  some  bad 
ones  are  connected  with  this  temper.  It  helps  to 
build  up  our  cities  and  to  cultivate  our  waste  places. 
But  we  are  less  social,  less  literary,  less  refined, 
less  religious  for  it.  We  love  action  too  much,  and 
home  and  all  that  endears  home  not  enough.  We 
leave,  perhaps,  more  to  our  children  (often  to 
their  everlasting  injury,)  but  we  enjoy  less  our- 
selves and  we  provide  with  less  forethought  for  our 
higher  and  better  nature. 

Our  national  morals  are,  for  the  most  part, favor- 
ably dealt  with.  In  this  connection,  however,  we 
have  severe  strictures  on  bankrupts  who  (kii  rich, 
or  who  growing  rich  after  failure  never  pay  their 
old  debts.  In  England  and  France,  ( the  latter 
especially, )  extremely  rigoro\i8  laws  do  much  to- 
ward preventing  these  evils.  But  among  us  there 
are  neither  the  severe  laws  nor  the  strong  correct 
public  sentiment  which  alone  would  enable  us 
safely  to  dispense  with  such  laws.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  we  must  be  con  tent  to  remain  under  im- 
putations which  it  should  be  our  care  not  in  future 
to  deserve.  "  Repudiation  "  has  made  a  foul  blot 
on  our  good  name — may  it  speedily  be  erased !  If 
dishonest  private  bankruptcy  had  not  been  looked 
upon  but  too  leniently  among  us,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  public  acts  so  nearly  allied  to  it  would  ever 
have  been  endured.  Whatever  we  may  be  induced 
to  think  of  the  matter  ourselves,  foreigners  can 
only  regard  it  as  public  robbery  on  the  largest  scale. 
Yet  without  wishing  in  the  flmallest  degree  to  pal- 


liaCe  what  to  inexeanble,  we  may  suggest  one 
reflection  in  reply  to  the  incessant  sneen  on  this 
•abject ;  how  long  would  the  interest  on  the  public 
debts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  or  any  other  Euro- 
pean State  continue  to  be  paid,  if  it  depended  upon 
the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  people  7  With  us, 
those  who  vote  the  taxes  and  those  who  pay  them 
are  virtually  the  same.  With  them,  one  party 
votes  and  another-  pays.  This  payment,  then, 
forms  no  test  whatever,  of  national  honesty.  This 
much  we  will  say,  undeterred  by  any  natural  fears 
of  the  ghost  of  that  dead  lion  Sydney  Smith. 

But  we  must  take  care  lest  the  subject  of  British 
tourists  in  America  seduce  us  iAo  kindred  dnkiess. 


We  have  touched  on  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
subjects  of  their  remarks  and  animadversions,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  praying  our  sensitive  country- 
men to  make  the  only  profitable  use  of  such  flimsy 
censures.  One  of  their  own  critics  says,  **  Of  all 
book-writing  people  the  Engiish  are  the  last  to  pro- 
duce works  upon  the  domestic  lif^  of  other  nations, 
in  the  right,  unbiassed,  universal  spirit," — and  here 
we  heartily  agree.  But  even  the  blandering,  bi- 
assed, egotistic  and  vain-glorious  spirit  in  which 
most  Englishmen  write  of  travel  in  America,  does 
not,  as  we  hope  we  have  shown,  prevent  their  being 
of  the  greatest  use  to  those  who  would  by  any  and 
all  means  know  themselves. 


THE   WIDOW'S   CHILD 


BT    MISS    X.    BLXCKWSLL. 


<4 


Can  a  dream  teaoh  wisdom," — Aaos. 


AuKB  OQ  eaatl«aod  on  cot 

The  b1«Med  •aolight  falli, 
And  whiaperiog  broesM,  woo  aliks 

Both  proud  aod  humble  walU. 

The  weleome  rain  detcendi,  to  bleta 

The'noble'i  proud  demeeae, 
And  the  •aoM  fentle  pretence  maliee 

The  poor  man*!  garden,  creen. 

Stil]  from  Orioa  and  the  Wain 

Sweet  influence!  stream ; 
And  hUt  alike  on  everj  roof 

Their  pure  and  holy  beam* 

And  fanlight  fVom  the  inner  World— 

EmoHone  deep  and  atrong t 
^ane  from  tho  atarrj  realma  of  thooghtr- 

All  theee  an  bone  along. 

Uneeen  yet  potent,  and  they  eomo 

Alike  to  one  and  all, 
And  every  open  homao  eonl 

To  higher  life  they  eall. 

And  deep,  tweet  tleep  o*er  every  head 

BpreadoCh  hb  downy  wing, 
And  beareth  kind  Lethean  eap 

To  peasant  ae  to  king. 

And  ah !  there*a  one  more  vimiaat 

ThateooMth  unto  all ; 
At  lofUett  gate,  at  lowlieit  lateb. 

Hie  noieelem  foolelepe  fall ; 

To  young  and  old,  to  rieh  and  poor 

Be  eomea  to  grave  and  gay; 
And  whan  hooalls,  so  eartUy  power 

Kay  iay  bb  inmrnoss  nay. 


LoTo,  migh^  Ioto  moat  plead  in  vain 
To  the  lilent  one  for  grace, 

atriviog  to  hold  the  treaaore  back 
With  patsionate  ambiace. 

Hope,  fear^  joy,  aorrow,  all  tha  train 
That  wait  on  haman  hearts. 

Fall  back,  ae  with  the  victor  death 
The  iummoned  one  departa. 

Can  death  then  conquer  love  t 

Nay,  that  may  never  bo ; 
Love  b  omnipotent,  and  death 

Oweth  him  fealty. 

And  well  and  loyally,  bb  troat 
Kind  death  doih  guard  for  aye ; 

*Tie  he  that  to  love'e  tnaaoree  givee 
Their  immortality. 

Tho  pleasant  gardens  of  the  heart 

He  eovereth  with  snow, 
Bnt  warmly  lies  that  sheltering  robo 

Eaeh  ehorbhed  plant  below ; 

Until,  by  loving  angel-hands 
Sweet  beams  of  life  are  shed, 

To  qoicken  with  reviving  warmth 
Tho  gardens  of  the  dead. 

And  in  the  balmy  breath  of  heaven. 
That  beautiful  spring-time, 

Eaeh  sleeping  flower  revives  again 
In  an  eternal  clime. 

•  •  *  A  • 

The  glorioos  aoo  fa  sotting 

Behind  tho  linden's  shade. 
And  softened  lights  are  (hlling 

On  wood  and  hfll  and  glade. 
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A  loYtlj  lak«  is  tlaipiqf 

BcDeath  th«  •veniof  sky, 
And  dreanUy  apon  iu  bnut 

The  deepeniDf  ihadows  li«. 

And  tkady  lawoi  and  oloiliriiif 
And  Aown  wUh  radiant  fkoa, 

Ara  thare  to  UeM  and  baaoUiy 
An  aoAient  dwailing^laaa. 

Bo  lovely  all  the  teaoa  aroand| 

So  fair  the  iky  above, 
It  leemad  a  eonsacrated  fround, 

Bacred  to  peace  and  lore. 

Bat  ah  {  in  thiietraBye  world  •flim* 

All  ia  not  aa  it  eeami ; 
Dark  shadows  erer  nndarlie 

Tba  kappiaet  life-draami. 

A  mother,  in  that  silent  hooia^ 

Watehei  her  dying  boy ; 
A  widowed  mother,  (kit  and  yotnf  , 

And  he  her  only  Joy. 

0he  sits  wltUn  the  darkened  room, 

The  mother  with  her  son ; 
Oh !  who  may  tell  thy  heart's  deep  f  Inom, 

Thon  sad  and  lonely  one  T 

declined  npon  hla  Kttla  eooeb, 

The  dying  ehild  was  laid ; 
Over  the  pillow,  soft  and  brighft, 

Bis  f  olden  ringlets  euayed. 

Dim  ware  tha  hatf-alosed  eyes  of  bine, 

Eyes  late  so  radiant ; 
Tat  on  his  mother,  lovingly, 

Their  fading  glance  was  benf^ 

Bba  knaeleth  down  beside  the  bed, 

Bow  tightly  clasp  her  handt ! 
Lilb*s  glass  18  ebbing;  raiser  Ukn 

She  counu  the  golden  sands. 

And  twitter,  bitter  In  her  heart 

Is  grief,  for  words  too  deep, 
As  o'er  the  Ilttte  fbatures  sieali 

That  heavy,  hopeless  sleep. 

And  must  it  be  ?  ah !  muat  he  dieT 

Her  beautifnl,  her  joy! 
Ah  no !  it  may  oot,  sliall  not  be ! 

She  eoiureC  lose  her  boy  i 

Upon  his  cold  and  pallid  lips 

Her  own  are  warmly  pressed ; 
Ah !  coold  she  to  her  darling  give 

Tlie  Rfe  from  her  own  breast  I 

Bia  cndlc^honn,  his  flower-like  sleep, 

So  dUTerent  from  this ; 
Bis  boanding  step,  hii  sonny  ve4ee, 

Bis  merry  laugh  and  kiss, 

And  an  the  prond ,  fond  hopee  that  fill 

A  mothar*s  lovteg  heart. 
Rise  in  her  now  ;•— ah  I  it  is  hard 

When  child  and  mother  part ! 


Onoa  Mora  the  boy's  Una  of  at 

And  on  bis  mother  gaxa ; 
As,  with  ■  smile,  upon  her  neck 

Bis  feeble  hand  he  lays. 

**  Mothef,**  the  first,  the  last  sweet  sound 

Bis  infancy  had  known  ; 
Por  in  tfavt  smile,  that  fkint  embraoe, 

The  boy's  yonng  soul  had  flown. 

«  a  *  «  • 

They  laid  him  in  his  tittle  grava ; 

No  Word  tha  uothat  aaid ; 
Bar  life  was  darkannd,  for  her  henit 

Waa  with  her  early  dead. 

Daap,atili,fa«rwo:  barTorraool 

Waa  garnered  in  her  child ; 
And  now,  her  treasursa  all  antorobad, 

No  hope  her  grief  begnlled  I 

Ah  I  when  ovr  twining  leva  no  bmvo 

May  to  its  idol  cling, 
What  kindly  power  to  drooping  heart 

Shall  braoaa  or  sooafaioB  bring  f 

Again  the  gorgeous  iuneet  huee 

Bill,  vale  and  flood  iNume ; 
Bat  still  the  ehildlees  widow  bidea 

Within  the  darkened  room. 

Bh«  slept  a  sad  and  troubled  sleep, 

Till,  Just  at  break  of  day, 
A  bright  and  gentle  influence 

Fall  on  her  aa  she  lay. 

Lightly  on  ft-agraoC  roses  bome^ 

And  robad  in  sMnlng  whltci 
With  golden  trasses  waving  free, 

A  yonng  child  oraeto  her  siglfir 

Her  own,  her  own  lost  ehild  !  but  oh, 

How  beautiful  be  seemed ! 
Never  in  gayest  lift  was  he 

So  ikir  aathen  she  dreamed, 

With  tffm  of  I^t  and  brow  of  lore, 

Bovend  tba  glorious  child, 
And  ebaonted  to  the  mocbev'a  aar 

In  tonai  so  sweoC  mni  wild, 

That  every  aeoant  sent  a  thrill 

Of  joy  into  her  son], 
And  her  heart's  painfiil  baatiif  kwsfeei 

Beneath  Its  soft  control. 

**  I  eorae,  I  come,  sweet  nofhar, 
FVom  the  dwvfliBg  of  the  Meet,  , 

To  comfort  time,  my  mother, 
And  kiss  thee  in  thy  rest  f  ** 

"The  spbit-laad  la  very  liur, 
Dear  mother,  coold'et  thou  son 

Bow  fair  it  is,  I'm  very  anre 
Thou  would'st  not  weep  for  aie  I 

*•  We'vtf  haantiTnl  brfght  gardaaa, 
With  shady  treea  and  bowan  s 

And  oh,  anch  birda,  aoch  birday  m 
As  fly  amid  tha  flowan  1 


**  And  thar«  we  plajt  d«u  mother, 

As  gay  as  anj  bee, 
For  there  are  thomand  of  us, 

All  little  onee,  like  me ; 

**  And  the  beantifal  ang ole,  mothef} 
That  are  to  kind  and  wise ; 

They  teach  ns  every  day  the  Ioto 
Of  the  kingdom  in  the  ikiee. 

"  And  we  children  help  them,  mother, 
When  on  works  of  love  they  go, 

And  every  blesied  day,  mother. 
More  like  to  them  we  grow. 

«  We  live  in  shiotog  dwellinga, 

All  over  glittering  gold ; 
With  cnrfoos  thfnge  within,  mother, 

All  glorious  to  behold. 


•*  And  sometimee,  sometinee,  sothet  dear. 

When  the  sky  it  very  fair. 
Our  Father,  wlw  in  Heaven  dwells, 

Comes  down  to  see  as  there. 

"  I  may  not  speak  of  Him,  mother, 

Bnt,  oh  !  Ho  loves  us  well ! 
And  we  sing  sweet  songs  to  Him,  mother, 

Bis  glorious  praise  to  tell ! 

**  We  all  are  very  happy 

In  the  sweet  spiriv-land  ; 
And  thoa*k  be  happy  too,  mother, 

When  thoa^st  Joined  the  angel  band ! 

<*  And  do  not  think,  my  mother, 
That  thou  hast  lost  me  quite ; 


For  Vm  only  gone  before,  mother, 
A  little  out  of  sight; 

'*  And  if  tlKNi^rt  kind  and  good,  mother, 

To  all  who  suffer  ill, 
In  every  deed  of  love,  mother, 

I  shall  be  with  thee  still. 

**  And,  after  a  brief  space,  mother, 

The  happy  land  tfaon'lt  see ; 
Bo  be  comforted,  sweet  oMtber, 

And  weep  no  more  for  me ! " 

A  strain  of  heavenly  music 
fireathed  softly  fVom  the  sky, 

And  a  band  of  loving  angels 
Bore  the  young  child  on  high. 

Up  rose  the  widowed  mother. 
Her  heart  was  light  and  firee ; 

*' My  angel  child  I  I  never 
Will  weep  again  for  thee. 

**  For  our  Fsther,  in  the  Heavens, 

Shall  keep  thee  in  bis  care, 
And  when  this  life  is  ov«r. 

Shall  lead  me  to  thee  there !  '* 

«  •  «  •  * 

Ah !  time  hath  heavy  uial. 
And  grief  no  words  can  tell; 

Bat  let  us  trust  in  Heaven 
That  all  will  yet  be  well. 

Though  the  day  be  ne*er  to  dreary, 

Wait  till  the  storm  is  done, 
And  from  behind  the  darkest  elonds 

Bhali  shine  the  blessed  sun. 


THE    WARRIOR. 


BY    HINRT    A.    C  L  A  K  JE  . 


A  Waeuor  rode  forth  on  his  proud  prancing  steed, 
While  the  dew-drops  of  morning  gleamed  bright  on  the 

mead, 
His  armor  was  bamished  and  flashed  in  the  light, 
As  he  urged  on  his  steed  to  the  perilous  flght 

Bis  bosom  heaved  high  in  its  throbbings  for  fame, 
As  he  thought  of  the  deeds  that  should  blnzon  his  name 
*Hid  the  records  of  chtvalroui  daring  and  wortb, 
On  the  scroll  of  the  mighty  and  glorious  of  earth. 

He  thonght  of  his  lady-love,  gentle  and  fair. 
And  he  gazed  on  the  token  she  gave  him  to  wror ; 
Like  the  flush  tliat  illumined  the  morning*s  red  sky, 
Bose  the  glow  on  his  cheek  and  the  fire  in  his  eye. 

•*  Fair  lady  f  I  vow  by  my  heart's  love  to  thee, 
In  the  vangnaid  of  battle  thy  token  shall  be ; 
To  vletoiyNi  need  it  shall  lead  on  the  brave, 
1W  Ike  glory  of  triumph  or  doom  of  the  grave.*' 


The  laurels  of  love  and  of  honor  to  gain. 
He  fiercely  spurred  on  to  the  dark  battle  plain ; 
He  fought  in  the  strife,  *mid  tbe  bravest  and  best, 
While  the  pledge  of  his  lady  waved  high  on  his  erest 

The  conflict  is  over,  the  battle  is  won, 
0*er  tlie  field  of  the  dead  sets  the  blood -shrouded  sun  ; 
But  the  warrior  lies  low  on  the  boor-benten  sod, 
And  his  iadj-iore*s  pledge  is  stained  with  his  blood. 

The  heart  that  at  raorn  beat  so  gaily  and  proud, 
Heaves  not  in  its  itiliness  tbe  folds  of  thp  shroud  ; 
The  eye  ihat  had  flashed  ^neath  the  helmeted  brow. 
Has  lost  its  fierce  light  and  is  lostrolets  now. 

Ohl  lady,  fair  lady!  oh !  long  sbalt  thoo  moom. 
As  thou  wsitest  in  vain  for  thy  lover's  return ; 
Thoo  shuli  list  ibr  his  war-courser's  tramp  on  the  plain, 
Bnt  the  steed  and  his  rider  return  not  again. 


^ 
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THE    COURT  OP  DEATH, 


BT    J.    B.    TATLOE. 


How  botaUMch  erownitd  hMd  orMrth 

Tho  ipleodor  of  hit  ptlftoa  Imlitt 
Where,  on  the  mighty  icenei  of  mirthi 

A  seeott'l  i uoehine  falle. 

There  (ether  roaad,  io  pomp  eod  pride, 

The  ooMee  of  hie  &r-feroed  lend  ; 
Tet  oAoD  viewloM  by  hie  eMe 

The  wronged  and  wreCehtd  etMd. 

The  team,  from  toillof  want  that  rolled. 
Made  bright  the  jewele  on  hii  crown  ; 

And  with  hie  costly  cap  of  gold. 
He  drlolte  their  curies  down ! 

Death,  whose  empire  unconilned, 

Spreads  wide  where  shone  no  conqueror's  star ; 
One  land  Aw  sceptre  cannot  hind,  * 

One  court  his  splendor  bar. 

Where'er  a  hnman  foot  hath  trod. 
Where,  since  the  world's  first  EUen-braath, 

Has  wrought  the  silent  hand  of  God, 
There  rules  the  mooaroh — Death  ! 


Where  bonds  o*er  graves  the  drooping  boofb* 
Death  holds  hb  court  in  kingly  pride ; 

A  crown  upon  his  calm,  pale  brow, 
An  angel  by  his  side. 

He  bide  the  turf  o*ar  eofflns  roll, 
That  dust  to  kiadfod  dust  be  givon ; 

His  bright  attendaat  takes  the  soul 
And  bears  it  up  to  Heaven. 

Hera  the  poor  wanderer,  whem  thf  world 
On  its  broad  face  denied  a  home. 

And  back  on  Ood*s  eompassion  boiled. 
With  happy  heart  doth  come  ; 

And  the  sweet  child,  whose  sinless  yean 
So  doubly  swelled  tho  parting  pain ; 

That  e*en  the  angel  gave  with  tears 
Its  oherub  wings  again. 

The  Boul  whose  fiery  ptaions  earth 
Boond  not  behind  her  chariet  down, 

Here  gaioi  the  glory  due  his  worth, 
The  victor's  laurel  crown. 


■    1 


His  halli  arise  in  every  land, 
And  shadowy  arch  above  tlie  tomb  ; 

Where,  guided  by  hit  gentle  hand. 
His  weary  subjects  come. 

As  well  where  through  the  palm-tree's  cioit, 
The  dim  light  falb  on  ruins  gray ; 

As  where,  upon  Siberia's  breast, 
The  polar  tempests  play. 

They  enter  in  the  solemn  halls, 
That  give  no  echo  to  their  tread ; 

While  through  the  long,  dim  arches  falls 
The  requiem  of  the  dead. 
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And  when  tlie  summer's  breath  awakes 
Tho  bloom  that  slept  beneath  the  sod, 

The  mourner  from  his  sorrow  breaks, 
And  hero  doth  worship  God. 

And  thus,  where'er  a  foot  hath  trod, 
Where,  since  the  world's  first  Edoo-breatb, 

Has  wronght  the  silent  hand  of  God, 

Doth  rule  the  monarch— Death. 

o 
Thus  gently  has  he  reigned  o'er  all. 

Since  the  first  soul  to  heaven  has  flown ; 

The  world  itself  his  palace  hall. 

And  every  grave  his  throne ! 
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Sad  was  thy  fate,  sweet  L.  E.  L.! 

On  Afric'i  distant  shore,  thy  lyre 
Was  hushed,  and  ceased  the  magic  spell 

That  long  bad  held  each  tuneAil  wire. 
Ah  !  ne'er  again  thy  melody, 

Shall  sing  of  natnre's  loveliest  forms; 
Forever  stilled  the  harmony 
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Whose  song  yet  left  each  bosom  warms. 
Beside  thy  far,  unwillowed  grave. 

No  weeping  mourner  bends  his  need, 
The  dirge  like  swell  of  ocean  t  Wave, 
Alone  laments  the  gifted  dead : 
But  Time  shall  guard  thy  Ikdeleas  laonla  well. 
Daughter  of  song !  immortal  L.  E.  L ! 
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GRACE    LINDEN. 


FOUR  AGES   IN   THE  LIFE  OF   AN   AMERICAN. 


BT    FANNY     POSRBSTER. 


CoDtiovad  from  pago  16. 


CHAPTSB    lit.— BIGHir-AND-TWXNTT. 

"  AsD  yon  have  never  heard  from  him  since,  dear 
Giaoe  ?  '* 

•*  Not  a  word/' 

"  And  yet  yon  feel  no  resentment?" 

"  Not  resentment,  but  something  of  disappoint- 
ment— a  good  deal  disappointed,  indeed.  Few 
petaons  in  the  world  woold  stand  a  ten  years'  trial, 
Lizzy;  but  I  did  have  full  con6dence  in  Russel. 
However,  it  has  not  made  me  distrustful  of  my 
kind ;  faith  and  hope  are  yet  strong  within  me,  and 
even  if  the  past  failed  I  am  quite  satisSed  with  the 
present.  Our  home  here  is  a  peiiect  little  para- 
dise. Your  husband  is  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  a  man  (alwsys  excepting  one  that  I  have  no  ri^t 
.to  remember)  in  the  world ;  and  *  Ganpapa's  little 
pet,  Charley,'  the  dearest  and  cunningest  little  fel- 
low— a  perfect  Cupid,  Lizzy!  I  am  «o  glad 
you  persuaded  Somraers  to  settle  near  us !  As  for 
Frank's  wife,  I  shall  love  her  dearly.  She  is  so 
patient  and  gentle  and  amiable !  I  see  that  father 
and  mother  are  very  fond  of  her." 

**  And  well  they  may  be.  She  is  entirely  devot- 
ed to  them  and  Frank.  At  first,  mother  had  some 
misgivings  about  living  with  a  daughter-in-law,  but 
Mary  is  s*  respectful  and  dutiful,  and  so  compa- 
nionable withal,  that  she  would  not  part  with  her 
now  for  the  world.  But  do  tell  me,  Grace,  what 
you  suppose  could  have  actuated  Russel  to  treat 
yon  in  such  a  manner?  '* 

*'  Nothing,  I  think,  but  time  and  absence.  It  is 
perfectly  natural^-or  would  be  in  any  other  man ; 
but  I  was  foolish  enough  to  suppose  him  exempt 
fr-om  all  the  frailties  of  humanity.  Indeed,  I  now 
think  him  exempt  from  most  of  them." 

"  How  strange ! " 

"What,  Lizzy?" 

**  Why,  your  talk.  Do  you  know  I  have  been 
watching  your  face  this  half  hour,  and  at  last  have 
come  10  the  conclusion  that  you  were  never  in 
love?" 

"Ah?" 

*  The  truth  is,  Grace,  you  are  a  little  loo  much 
reconciled  to  suit  me." 


**Do  you  wish  me  unhappy,  then?" 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  do,  exactly ;  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  pity  you  with  that  smiling  face, 
and  happy  way  of  saying  and  doing  every  thing. 
Own,  Grscey,  that  you  only  fancied  Mr.  Russel. 
That  your  heart  was  touched  only  on  the  surface.** 

'*  It  may  be  so,"  said  Grace,  carelessly. 

"  Good  !  and  now  solve  a  mystery.  Why  didn't 
you  fall  in  love  with  that  amiable  young  French- 
man that  you  wrote  me  about?" 

*'  Because  my  fancy  (since  you  call  it  that)  was 
pre-oocupied." 

"  The  only  reason,  Gracey?  * 

"  The  only  reason,  I  Suspect.  If  I  had  seen  him 
at  eight,  or  even  at  eighteen,  Russel  might  never 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  fickleness." 

"  But  when  yon  ceased  hearing  from  Russel  7  " 

"  It  made  no  difference,  Lizzy.  My  vows  to  him 
are  as  binding  as  though  his  remained  unbroken." 

"  Oh,  Grace  !  do  not  say  that !  His  falsehood 
must  not  condemn  you  to  a  life  of  loneliness.  You 
would  make  such  a  dear,  loving  little  wife !  I 
would  forget  him  just  out  of  spite  if  I  were  in  your 
place." 

"And  so  spite  myself.  Ah,  Lizzy !  that  is  too 
often  the  case  with  us  foolish  women ;  but  we  are 
spirited  at  a  vast  expense.  To  show  a  false  lover 
that  we  can  do  without  him,  wfe  sell  the  remnant 
of  happiness  that  he  has  left  us,  and  become  mar- 
tyrs to  our  own  vanity." 

"  But  think  of  your  being  an  old  maid,  Grace !" 

"  Ha !  80  it  comes  to  that  after  all  ?  An  honora- 
ble sisterhood,  Lizzy! " 

"  Grace,  a  strange  notion  has  just  possessed  me. 
Let  me  see  Russel's  last  letter." 

Grace  walked  across  the  portico  very  slowly,  and 
by  the  time  she  again  stood  before  her  sister,  her 
face  wore  its  usual  expression  ofsubdued  but  heart- 
felt cheerfulness. 

"  Those  letters,  Lizzy,  I  have  not  looked  upon 
in  three  years.  It  is  not  well  to  test  our  strength 
of  character  too  far.  They  are  so,  so  like  him !  " 
she  murmured,  as  she  again  turned  away  and  bent 
her  face  close  to  a  little  rose-bush  that  stood  beside 
her. 
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At  another  time  it  is  probable  that  Lizzy  would 
have  observed  all  this  ;  but  the  calm,  quiet  manner 
of  her  sister  had  effectually  misled  her ;  and  she 
was  only  intent  on  looking  into  the  mystery. 

•*  But  tell  me,  Grace,  if  you  discovered  any  change 
in  his  letters — any  coldness  or  indifference — ** 

"  Oh,  no !  they  were  like  himself  to  the  last — as 
he  was  before  I  left  home  for  New  Orleans— so 
tender  and  generous  and  noble !  No,  Lizzy  !  his 
letters  never  changed." 

"  Then,  Grace,  my  word  for  it,  that  Frenchman, 
that  young  De  Vere,  who  loved  you  so  much,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mischief.  I  am  certain  his  let* 
ters  were  intercepted/* 

'<  Never.  Lizzy !  at  least  by  De  Vcre.  He  is 
tbs  soul  of  honor.  I  would  sooner  suspect  you,  or 
myself,  or  any  body,  of  such  a  crime." 

*<  Then  what  could  it  be,  Grace  7  " 

<*  Time  and  constant  occupation — nothing  else, 
I  feel  assured." 

"  But  isn't  it  strange,  then,  that  he  has  never 
married  some  one  else?*' 

"  Lizzy,  dear  Lizzy !  let  us  change  this  subject 
We  cannot  account  for  all  Russel  has  done ;  we 
only  know  that  he  is  lost  to  us,  and  forever.  I  can- 
not feel  resentment  for  what  I  know  to  be  very 
natural.  I  have  schooled  my  heart  into  submission 
and  cheerfulness  ;  and  I  intend  to  be  very  happy 
with  you  here — dear  loving  ones,  that  you  are ! 
Bui,  Lizzy,  I  have  a  woman's  heart,  and  I  must 
own  to  you,  that  it  has  not  yet  learned  to  subdue 
its  many  weaknesses.  No  tears,  darling,  I  do  not 
need  them*->icdeed,  I  do  not,  and  you  must  not 
pity  me.  I  am  no  love-lorn  damsel ;  but  neither 
am  I  a  stoic.  Now  for  a  ride  on  horseback  !  and 
let  us  forget  for  awhile  that  there  is  any  body  but 
us  in  the  wide  world." 

Ten  years  had  not  passed  over  the  head  of  Grace 
Linden  without  leaving  an  impress.  They  had 
matured  her  beauty,  added  polish  and  dignity  to 
her  mannen,  ripened  her  intellect,  but  cast  a  deep, 
deep  shadow  on  her  heart.  In  pursuance  of  her 
original  plan,  on  leaving  school  she  had  gained  a 
situstion  as  governess  in  a  southern  family.  The 
first  few  years  of  her  exile  from  home  had  been  te- 
dious and  wearisome  ;  but  then  she  entered  the 
family  of  the  De  Veres,  and  from  that  time  every* 
thing  was  changed.  She  had  spent  but  few  months 
with  them  before  she  became  less  the  governess 
than  the  friend  and  companion — the  daughter  and 
sister.  As  she  intimated  to  Lizzy,  delighted  would 
they  have  been  to  make  her  so  in  reality,  to  keep 
her  with  them  forever;  bat  when  Grace  gently  and 
truthfully  gave  her  great  reason  for  a  refusal,  she 
suffered  no  diminution  of  kindness.  Political  trou- 
bles having  driven  the  De  Veres  from  their  own 
country,  they  had  brought  with  them  those  republi- 
can sentiments  which  were  the  fruit  of  the  times, 
together  with  cultivated  minds,  refined  testes,  po* 


liahed  manners  and  a  high-souled  generosity  that 
sometimes  led  to  the  most  noble  and  chivalric  ac- 
tions. Such  spirits  have  a  Mesmeric  lore  by  which 
they  read  each  other's  natures  at  a  glance  ;  and 
this  must  have  been  the  secret  of  the  strong  attach- 
ment between  Grace  Linden  and  those  she  served. 
The  residence  of  Grace  in  this  family  was  highly 
advantageous  to  her ;  for  she  mingled  with  them 
freely  at  home,  and  acccompanied  them  abroad  as 
the  daughters*  friend ;  at  the  same  time  receiving 
a  salary  which  enabled  her  fully  to  carry  out  her  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  her  parents. 

For  five  years,  almost  every  act  of  her  life  and 
wish  of  her  heart  was  known  to  Russel ;  and  he 
found  time  even  in  the  midst  of  his  high  duties,  to 
return  her  confidence  warmly  and  without  mea- 
snrs.  Then,  as  the  time  for  her  rstaming  home 
drew  nesr,  he  became  of  a  sudden  strangely  silent. 
Grace  was  all-trusting,  and,  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  week  to  week,  she  busied  herself  with  framing 
excuses,  which,  if  not  satisfactory,  yet  served  the 
purpose  of  busying  the  mind.  She  did  not  cease  to 
write ;  and  every  day,  with  a  kindling  eye  and  beat- 
ing heart,  did  she  descend  to  meet  the  post-boy  at 
the  hall  door ;  returning  as  often,  to  weep  over  her 
disappointment  alone.  And  still  did  slie  tiy  to  ex- 
cuse. He  was  so  very  busy — ^itwas«elfish  to  ask 
so  much  of  precious  time— then  the  letters  might 
have  miscarried — those  southern  mails  were  so  ir- 
regular. Yes!  it  had  certainly  miscarried,  and  she 
would  write  again.  And  again  she  wrote,  and 
again ;  and  her  heart  grew  sick  with  disappoint- 
Bient.  Then  came  the  fearful  conviction  of  his  ill- 
ness— ^illness  among  strangers,  looked  after  only  by 
hirelings ;  for  poor  Grace  had  not  yet  a  doabt  of 
his  truth.  She  could  not  inquire  of  her  friends,  for 
Russel  had  been  for  years  a  popular  metropolitan 
lawyer,  and  they  seldom  saw  or  communicated  with 
him.  And  Grace,  with  her  usual  unselfirii  conside- 
ration for  others,  concluded  that  since  they  were 
unable  to  assist  her,  she  would  not  troable  them. 
But  her  fesrs  of  his  illness  were  soon  dissipated ; 
ibr  she  one  dsy  saw,  in  a  northern  paper,  a  notice 
of  a  fine  plea  which  he  had  made  a  few  days  pre- 
vious ;  and  his  eloquence,  his  legal  learning  and 
lofty  prindples  were  so  highly  extolled,  that  for  a 
moment  Grace  forgot  her  own  troublee  in  her  pride 
for  him.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Gradually 
came  the  conviction  that  his  success  was  no  longer 
aught  to  her;  that,  however  brilliant  his  career 
might  be,  her  future  must  be  one  of  darkness  and 
loneliness— ^be  was  studiously  neglected  and  for- 
gotten. Oh!  that  hour  of  wild,  withering  anguish! 
that  dark,  deadly  struggle  of  every  power  within ! 
It  was  fearful,  but  Grace  was  alone,  and  not  a  hu- 
man heart  dreamed  of  the  depth  of  her  wretched- 
ness. There  came  a  sense  of  utter,  utter  desolation, 
when  all  her  treasured  hopes  were  crushed  within 
her  bosom ;  and  then  a  dead,  cold  calm,  as  if  the 
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Ufe-cmrent  bad  been  suddenly  congealed*  settled 
upon  her  heart.  Her  friends  knew  that  she  was  un- 
Inppy ;  and,  without  seeking  for  the  cause,  shower- 
ed upon  her  the  most  tender  attentions,  till  Grace 
was  ashamed  not  to  reward  their  unwearied  kind- 
ness with  snooiBSs.  For  their  sakes  she  tried  to  be 
eheeiful,  and  Uie  attempt  was  not  altogether  in  vain. 
The  time  came  when  Gmoe  diovld  have  returned 
to  her  home  in  the  north,  but  efery  motive  for  le- 
tuming  had  now  been  taken  from  her.  She  could 
not  bear  that  those,  whose  happiness  had  been  the 
i^iole  eare  of  her  life,  shoold  see  her  changed,  and 
know  that  grief  bad  so  changed  her :  that  would 
be  blotting  out  the  work  of  her  own  hands,  eztin- 
goifihing  the  light  which  she  had  hexself  created. 
The  De  Veres  were  about  to  make  a  visit  to  the  old 
world,  and  were  urgent  that  ahe  should  accompany 
thenu  And  Grace  consented.  Though  she  had 
now  shut  up  her  inner  heart  against  her  other  self, 
and  lesolved  not  to  be  the  victim  of  her  own  dead 
hopes,  it  yet  made  but  little  difference  where  she 
was,  provided  the  earliest  and  noblest  of  her  plans 
failed  not  through  her  own  sorrows.  She  wrote  to 
announce  her  intention  of  going  abroad ;  and  then 
for  the  first  time,  she  spoke  of  her  changed  pros- 
pects ;  though  so  lightly  as  to  leave  the  impressioa 
with  all  that  the  arrangement  had  been  made  ami- 
cably and  very  probably  for  the  good  of  both  par- 
ties. When  she  returned  home,  four  yean  after, 
she  was  so  entirely  the  Gmce  Linden  of  other  days, 
chat  no  one  would  have  dreamed  a  single  wo  had 
crept  into  her  heart,  a  single  grief  shaded  her  clear, 
open  brow,  or  a  tear  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  deep, 
soulful  eye.  Months  passed  before  she  even  made 
a  confidante  of  Liizy ;  and  then  she  only  gave  her 
lacts,  carefully  covering  up  all  that  might  be  pain- 
ful in  the  history. 

"Take  care,  cognata  mia!"  said  Edward  Som- 
mers,asGraoe  playfully  pointed  her  little  riding  whip 
at  him,  while  he  stood  cautioning  for  the  dozenth 
time  hie  young  wife,  "  Take  eare !  your  day  will 
come  yet,  my  gay  Beatrice." 

Grace  flourished  her  whip  again,  the  horses  arch- 
ed their  necks  and  touched  the  pavement  daintily, 
as  if  proud  of  their  (air  burdens ;  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  conclusion  of  anothercaution,  which  the 
careful  husband  was  just  commencing,  the  sisters 
bent  their  heads  with  a  gay  laugh,  and,  tightening 
the  reins,  away  they  flew  like  two  beautiful  birds. 
A  shower  of  rain  had  fallen  an  hour  before,  and 
whole  strings  of  the  large,  liquid  crystals  clung  qui- 
veringly  to  every  spear  of  grass,  while  many  a  big 
drop  lay  snugly  nestled  in  a  flower-bell ;  and  every 
now  and  then  a  breath  of  pure  fresh  air  c  inse  sweep- 
ing by  and  scattered  thousands  of  the  bright  trem- 
blere  from  the  trees  that  overhung  tne  way-side. 
The  sky  was  beautiful  and  clear,  and  the  air  de- 
lightfully refreshing ;  and  as  the  two  ladies  reined 
in  their  gay  palfries  and  paused  to  listen  to  the 
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bursts  of  music  isBuingfiom  the  woodlands,  they 
would  catch  the  gladsome  strain,  and  echo  it  back 
with  a  true  joyousness  that  proclaimed  their  sister- 
hood with  the  spirits  of  the  greenwood.  On  they 
went,  now  prancing  along  under  the  laden  trees 
and  catching  the  rain-drops  as  they  fell,  now  enter- 
ing a  green  pasture  and  galloping  upon  the  turf, 
and  again  emerging  into  the  high-road  and  pursu- 
ing their  way  at  a  pace  more  sedate  and  dignified. 

"Grace,  do  you  recollect  your  old  tormentor, 
Dick  Grouse?"  inquired  Lizzy  Sommers,  as  the 
two  sisters  slackened  the  rein,  and  proceeded  am- 
blingly  over  a  very  rough  road. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  forget  him,"  answer- 
ed Grace,  with  a  slight,  involuntary  shudder.  '*  I 
never  should  have  dreamed  of  the  existence  of  such 
malice  if  I  had  not  seen  it  displayed." 

"  He  lives  yonder,"  returned  Lizzy,  pointing  to 
a  low,  board  hovel,  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  po- 
tatoe-patch. 

"He!"  and  Grace  involuntarily  turned  her 
horse's  head. 

"  What  a  coward,  Grace ! "  and  Lizzy,  smiling 
over  her  shoulder,  cantered  gaily  forward. 

In  a  moment  Grace  was  beside  her.  "  Now 
slower,  Lizzy,  but  do  not  look  in  the  direction  of 
the  house ;  I  always  have  a  horrible  feeling  con- 
nected with  my  thoughts  of  that  man ;  and  there 
is  not  a  being  on  earth  I  dioald  be  so-much  afraid 
to  meet  alone.  There  is  something  fearfully  super- 
natural in  all  my  notions  concerning  him,  for  I  once 
actually  believed  him  an  evil  spirit  clothed  in  flesh 
and  blood.  But  how  came  he  here  1  and  how  does 
heUve?" 

**  He  haunted  the  vfllage  until  grown  to  man- 
hood, sometimes  spending  a  year  or  two  away,  but 
always  returning,  until  about  the  time  you  went 
south:  he  then  disappeared,  and  nothing  was  seen 
of  him  for  a  long  time.  About  three  years  ago  he 
came  to  Greenville,  bringing  with  him  a  coarse  vi- 
rago of  a  woman  whom  he  called  his  wife,  and  a 
child  then  six  months  old.  They  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage, supporting  themselves  by  any  little  jobs  of 
work  which  they  could  get,  until  about  a  year  ago, 
when  the  wife  died.  Grouse  behaved  like  a  brute 
on  the  occasion,  openly  rejoicing  at  his  freedom." 

"  Horrible ! "  exclaimed  Grace,  glancing  around 
her  in  alarm,  for  now  the  hut  was  very  near. 

"Oh!  it  was  inhuman!  But  then,  Gracey,  if 
you  could  have  seen  the  poor  motherless  baby, 
clinging  around  his  neck — forlorn  little  thing  as  it 
was !  You  would  have  respected  him  some  ( you 
couldn't  have  helped  it,)  for  the  child's  sake.  He 
could  not  be  so  loved  by  such  an  innocent  helpless 
creature,  if  there  were  not  a  little  humanity  yet 
within  him." 

Grace  mused  a  few  moments.  "  Lizzy,  I  can- 
not altogether  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  I  have 
injured  that  man.    I  was  a  silly  child,  scared  at 
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my  own  ihadow,  and  it  may  be  that  I  deprived 
him  of  hk  only  honorable  means  of  aobaiatenoe.  I 
believe  people  are  as  often  driven  into  crime  aa 
refonned  by  injadieious  punisbment" 

'<  It  may  be,  Grace,  bat  what  better  could  have 
been  done  ?  He  was  thoroughly  bad  even  then, 
and  I  have  never  heard  of  his  performing  a  good 
action  in  his  life.  The  only  redeeming  trait  in  his 
character  is  an  all-absorbing  love  for  his  child." 

«  What  has  become  of  the  child?" 

"  Several  of  the  neighbors  oflered  to  take  it  and 
bring  it  up  respectably,  but  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
not  being  able  to  care  of  his  own,  and  removed  at 
once  to  this  hut  But  look ;  there  is  some  one 
with  him  I " 

Grace  had  no  need  to  look  to  know,  that  Dick 
Grouse  was  near,  for  she  heard  a  volley  of  oaths 
that  she  firmly  believed  could  issue  from  no  other 
human  lips.  Before  the  door  of  the  hat  stood  a 
horse,  and  beside  it,  Ctouse,  holding  the  half- 
mounted  owner  of  it  by  the  collar. 

"  Let  go  ! "  said  the  stranger  soothingly,  "  Let 
go,  there  would  be  no  use  in  my  staying  any 
longer,  and  there  are  a  dozen  other  patients  waiting 
for  me.** 

The  two  ladies  shuddered  at  the  answer,  so  full 
of  blasphemy,  so  replete  with  agony — and  hurried 
on  a  few  steps,  then  paused  and  looked  back.  The 
physician,  for  such  he  evidently  was,  had  shaken 
the  hand  of  the  desperate  man  from  his  collar,  and 
was  now  trying  to  free  the  reins  trom  his  ma- 
niacal grasp. 

"  I  tell  you,  Grouse,  I  cannot  help  her !  You 
should  have  called  me  earlier.** 

Again  the  wretched  Grouse  renewed  his  oaths 
and  threats,  and  the  physician,  evidently  out  of  all 
patience,  was  raising  the  butt  of  the  whip  over  his 
knuckles,  when  a  sharp,  shrill  cry,  as  of  intense 
BufTering  issued  from  the  interior  of  the  hut. 

"Gome,  in  God^s  name  come!'*  exclaimed 
Grouse,  "  She  shall  not  die  ! "  And  dropping  the 
reins  he  hurried  into  the  hut,  while  the  physician, 
relieved,  turned  hastily  homeward.  The  two  sis- 
ters, pale  with  fear,  looked  into  each  other's  faces, 
as  though  each  expected  the  other  to  speak  first. 

"  Let  us  go  in,'*  said  Grace  in  a  low  hoarse 
voice,  '*  we  ought  to  go ;  the  child  is  sick,  and 
Doctor  Glay  said  he  could  do  nothing  to  help  her." 

**  But  he  is  such  a  horrible  man,  Grace." 

"  He  wouldn't  hurt  us,  if  he  knew  we  came  in 
kindness." 

"  How  dreadfully  he  talked  ! " 

"  Dreadfully  ,'but  the  poor  child — *' 

Another  piercing  shriek  interrupted  her,  and 
Grace  sprang  from  her  horse.  Instantly  Lizzy 
followed ;  and,  leaving  the  two  animals  to  nibble 
the  fresh  grass,  they  turned  to  the  hut.  The  first 
object  that  met  their  view  on  entering  the  door  was 
a  little  child  three  or  four  years  old,  tearing  upon 


a  misarable  sabstitnte  for  a  bod,  in  a  bvming, 
raging  fever }  it  was  flinging  its  little  arms  about 
its  head,  and  rolling  from  side  to  side  in  agony.  A 
few  feet  from  the  bed  stood  Grouse,  with  glaring 
eyes,  set-teeth,  and  folded  arms,  the  clenched  fin- 
gers almost  buried  in  the  fleah  and  his  features  dis« 
torted  to  a  dreadful  expression  ;  nor  did  he  turn 
his  head,  or  move  an  eye-lash  until  Grace  had  laid 
her  cool  hand  upon  the  forehead  of  the  child.  Then 
he  bounded  forward  like  a  tiger. 

"  Away  !  away|!  would  you  kill  my  child  7  " 

'<  No  !  I  am  come  to  help  her,  if  I  can,**  said 
Grace  softly. 

"Help  her!  no!  no !  /know  that  smooth  voice. 
I  have  seen  Grace  Linden  before.  Help  !  ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

Graee  shuddered,  and  every  nerve  quivered  with 
irresistible  fear ;  but  she  passed  the  hand  soothingly 
over  the  child's  limbs,  snd  made  no  answer. 

*<  You  would  help  me  as  you  helped  her  father. 
Oh !  you  do  good  gloriously !  ^ 

**  Mr.  Grouse,"  exclaimed  Lizzy,  stepping  firmly 
forward,  "if  you  have  any  love  for  your  child  you 
will  cease  this.  We  came  to  do  her  good,  but  if 
we  meet  with  hard  words  or  ill  treatment  from  yon, 
we  leave  her  to  her  fate." 

Grouse  was  bending  over  the  bed,  as  she  spoke, 
and  the  child  put  op  her  little  arms  ss  though  she 
recognized  him.     He  was  instantly  subdued. 

**  Leave  her !  Don*t,  don't  leave  her !  My  poor 
little  Nannie !    Oh !  help  her  if  yon  can." 

*'  We  will ! "  exclaimed  Grace,  tears  rushing  to 

her  eyes,  at  the  sound  of  his  altered  voice,   *' We 

will  do  all  we  can  for  her." 

Lizzy  had  employed  the  few  moments  that  had 

elapsed  since  her  entrance  in  taking  a  survey  of 
the  little  hut.  She  found  it  as  she  expected,  desti- 
tute of  everything  most  needed. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  staying,**  ahe  began  ;  but 
suddenly  she  paused  in  fright,  for  the  manner  of 
Grouse  became  furious.  "  But  we  will  come  back 
and  bring  what  is  necessary.** 

"  No,  no,  no !  You  think  her  grave-clothes  are 
necessary  !  But  she  shall  not  have  them  yet  A 
shroud  for  her !  Her  so  young  7  Oh !  I  meant 
no  sofTering,  no  horm,  no  wrong  should  ever  come 
to  her  !    My  poor,  poor  Nannie  I  ** 

The  wretched  man  crouched  upon  the  floor  like 
a  wounded  dog,  and  groaned  aloud; 

"  /  will  slay !  **  said  Grace  in  a  loud,  half-hesi- 
tating tone.     Then  she  added  more  cheerfully, 

"  Hurry  home,  Lizzy,  and  send  Frank  with  iiresh 
linen,  and— everything  that  is  needed — ^you  will 
know  what.  And  Lizzy,  ask  Frank  to  bring  Doc- 
tor Furman ;  he  will  help  her  if  anybody  can." 

"Now,  God  bless  you,  Grace  Linden!"  ex- 
claimed Grouse,  in  a  subdued  tone,  "  If  you  had 
made  me  ten  times  the  villian  that  I  am,  God  bless 
you  for  this !  *' 
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"WiUyonhelpmyrialertoherhone?"  aiked 
Grace  qnietly. 

Grouse  harried  to  the  door,  bot  Lizzy  recoiled 
from  his  touch,  and  moanted  without  assistaiioe. 

"  Ride  for  life,  dear  Lny ! "  said  Grace  from 
the  doorway. 

The  child  screained,  and  the  answer  was  lost, 
for  Grace  was  alarmed  at  the  nmgh  handling  of 
the  ffightened  fiither. 

"  I  shall  need  some  warm  water,  Mr.  Cronae/' 
said  Grace,  as  sooh  as  the  imrozysm  ceftsed,  **  and 
then  will  you  please  to  bring  me  a  tab  and  soap, 
and  towels?  We  mast  try  to  cool  this  terrible 
fever;  poor  child,  her  flesh  seems  on  fire.  In  the 
meantime,  I  will  bath  her  temples  in  cold  water 
if  you  will  bring  me  a  basin." 

Grace  spoke  in  those  ealm,  quiet  tones,  which 
are  so  puissant  in  sobdning  madness,  and  poor 
Crouse  performed  her  bidding  with  the  submiesiTe 
simplicity  of  a  little  child.  He  listened  to  every 
word,  watched  eveiy  look,  and  obeyed  the  slightest 
direction  to  the  letter;  starting  at  the  child's 
seieams  as  though  every  pang  bad  been  his  own, 
bot  only  bending  his  eager  eye  on  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  turning  away,  as  though  satisfied 
that  she  was  in  better  hands  than  his.  When 
Grace  had  bathed  poor  little  Nannie's  aching  limbs, 
and  smoothed  her  hair,  and  beaten  up  and  spread 
anew  her  little  cot,  cooling  the  linen  in  the  door- 
way, the  laid  her  down  gently,  and,  fanning  her 
with  a  fi-esh  green  bough,  which  Crouse  had  brought 
her,  the  little  waffenr  was  soon  in  a  troubled  slum- 
ber. When  the  miserable  father  perceived  the 
eiiect  of  Grace's  care,  he  crept  cautiously  to  the 
bedside,  and  crouching  upon  the  floor,  with  his 
elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  and  his  chin  on  both 
hands,  he  gazed  long  and  fixedly  upon  the  aleeper. 
At  last  he  turned  to  Grace. 

"  You  have  wronged  me,  Grace  Linden,  and  I 
you ;  but  if  you  knew  all,  yon  would  never — "and 
he  pointed  to  the  bed. 

'*  If  I  have  ever  had  the  misfortune,  to  do  you  a 
wrong,"  answered  Grace  feelingly,  **  it  was  unin- 
tentional, and  I  am  sorry  for  iL  If  it  is  not  too 
late  now  to  remedy  it — " 

''  It  is  too  late ! "  growled  Crouse  sternly. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  done  in  the  person  of  your 
child,"  faltered  Grace  timidly,  for  thero  is  nothing 
that  makes  us  such  cowards  as  the  slightest  con- 
sciousness of  having  performed  a  reprehensible 
act. 

"Ay!  save  my  child,  my  poor  little  Nannie, 
and  I  will  be  your  slave — ^your  dog,  to  do  your  bid- 
ding while  I  live.  There  is  nothing,  Grace  Linden, 
nothing,  that  I  will  not  do  for  you,  if  Nannie 
Uvea." 

He  paused  a  few  moments  and  then  began  bro- 
kenly, 

^  Yon  were  a  child,  only  a  child,  and  could  not 


know  what  you  did.  It  was  the  iaolt  of  others— 
theff  should  have  seen  that  the  poor  were  not 
trampled  on,  and  driven  to  theft,  and — and  every 
crime.  No,  Grace,  you  were  not  so  bad,  yon  didn't 
mean  to  ruin  poor  Nannie,  and  I  June  wronged 


ft 


you. 

Grace  thought  the  man  was  going  mad,  and  she 
filed  her  eyes  on  him  apprehensively,  repeating 
after  him  *'  <  To  ruin  Nannie?' " 

'*  Yes !  to  ruin  her—to  make  us  glad  to  put  her 
in  the  grave.  Oh  I  1  did  not  hate  you  without  a 
reaaottt  Grace  Linden — ^but  that  is  passed,  all 
passed,  and  you  will  save  my  own  poor  little  Nan- 
nie ;  you  will  save  her,  won't  you? " 

"  If  I  can ;  but  of  what  other  Nannie  have  yon 
been  talking  ] " 

Crouse  looked  at  her  suspiciously.  *<  What  other 
Nannie?  What  one  but  her  that  they  drove  into 
the  street  to  make  room  for  you — her  that — ** 

"  I  never  heard  of  it,  Mr.  Crouse." 

The  face  of  Grace  vouched  for  the  troth  of  her 
words,  and  Crouse  after  being  a  little  urged,  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  to  her  the  cause  of  his  original 
hatred.  He  was  not  very  explicit,  but  Grace 
gathered  enough  to  account  for  the  infinite  pleasure 
Dick  Crouse  had  seemed  to  take  in  tormenting  her, 
and  to  free  him,  partially  at  least,  from  the  charge 
of  unprovoked  malice.  The  boy's  parents,  being 
both  dmnkards,  the  children  often  sufiered  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  Dick  and  his  elder  sister  Nan- 
nie were  at  last  glad  to  gain  situations  in  the  factory 
of  Mr.  Ruasel.  It  is  easy  to  be  believed,  however,  that 
they  were  no  &vorites,  and  when  Mrs.  Linden 
wished  employment  for  two  of  her  children,  it  is 
not  strange  that  Mr.  Ruasel  made  vacancy  in  favor 
of  Grace  and  at  the  expense  of  Nannie.  The 
sister  of  Dick  Crouse  was  then  nearly  fifteen ;  in- 
dolent, careless,  and  vicious ;  and,  as  she  could 
not  obtain  a  situation  in  a  respectable  family,  her 
course  was  from  that  time  downward.  This  tale 
was  told  brokenly,  sometimes  in  piteous  tones, 
sometimes  with  harsh  words  and  a  wolfish  expres- 
sion of  countenance;  but  Grace  discovered  the 
iron  that  had  been  cankering  in  the  man's  soul  his 
life-long,  the  ban  of  society  bought  by  a  parent's 
!  crimes !  Oh  I  that  she  had  sooner  known  all  this ! 
Even  as  a  child  she  might  have  saved  a  world  of 
wrong.  Her  heart  grew  sad  as  she  sat  in  that 
gloomy  hovel,  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  perhaps, 
and  in  the  company  of  one  not  only  sinning  but 
sinned  against,  and  as  she  now  believed  by  her 
own  self. 

Oh  !  glad  was  Grace  Linden  when  her  brother 
arrived  with  all  the  little  sick-room  comforts,  pre- 
pared by  ber  mother  and  Lizzy.  And  glad  too 
was  she  to  see  the  wrist  of  the  sufiferer  spanned  by 
the  fingers  of  good  Doctor  Furnam,  for  she  knew 
that  if  man's  skill  could  avail  anything,  little  Nan- 
nie Crouse  would  yet  be  saved.    The  kind  physi- 
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dan  advised  Grace  to  return  kome,  and  leave  the 
patient  to  hie  cere ;  bet  the  propoeal  seemed  anch 
a  startling  one  to  Croase,  that  she  conolnded  to  re- 
main and  keep  watch  with  her  brother  during  the 
night.  In  the  morning  the  fever  was  somewhat 
abated,  and  little  Nannie  seemed  quite  rational ; 
for  she  put  up  her  parched  lips  for  her  father's  kiss, 
and  passed  her  hot  hand  over  his  fiice,  winding  the 
fiagers  in  the  shaggy  beard,  and  trying  to  win  a 
smile  even  in  the  midst  of  her  suffering ;  till  the 
boldly  vicious  man  was  ftdn  to  turn  away  his  free, 
ashamed  of  bis  softness.  On  his  return  to  the  vil* 
lage,  Doctor  Furman  engaged  a  oaieful  nnrse  to  at- 
tend upon  his  patient ;  and  every  day  Grace  and 
Llsy  showed  their  kind,  cheerful  faces  at  the  hut 
until  the  child  was  pronounced  out  of  danger. 
Long  before  this,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
Grace  Linden  to  recognise  her  old  enemy,  Dick 
Grouse, in  the  timid,  gentle,  grateiiil  being,  who,  ahe 
doubted  not,  would  go  the  world  over  to  save  her ; 
and  yet,  at  times,  a  strange  expression  flitted 
across  his  face,  an  expression  so  full  of  meaning, 
and  such  mysterious  meaning  too,  that  Liszy,  and 
sometimes  Frank,  thought  it  boded  no  good.  But 
Grace  was  sure  the  wolf  was  tamed ;  and  when 
she  spoke  of  it  at  home,  Sommers  laughed,  and 
professed  his  implicit  belief  in  the  veritable  history 
of*  Beauty  and  the  Beast."  Formers  than  a  week 
before  little  Nannie's  nurse  was  dismissed.  Grouse 
went  out  in  search  of  employment;  and,  when  he 
obtained  it,  set  himself  to  work  industriously,  say- 
ing to  all  who  rallied  him  on  his  improved  habits 
that  he  had  need  of  money.  As  soon  as  the  child 
had  recovered,  he  brought  her  in  his  arms  one  dsy 
to  Mr.  Linden's  door,  and  very  humbly  begged  of 
Grace  to  afford  her  protection  and  shelter  during 
a  short  abeence.  "And,"  he  added,  struggling 
with  some  almost  overpowerful  emotion,  "  And  if 
I  never  return,  whatever  may  chance,  Grace  Lin- 
den, oh,  do  not  let  her  starve !  My  poor  little 
Nannie  never  wronged  you." 

Grace  accepted  the  charge,  and  passed  her  word 
that  the  child  should  be  cared  for  while  she  lived  ; 
and  the  strange  man  went  away  grateful  and  satis- 
fied. 

**  Be  sure  that  you  do  not  fail  us,"  said  Grace 
Linden  to  Mr.  Sommers,  as  she  parted  from  him  at 
the  hall  door;  "And  bring  Chariey.  His  little 
eyes  will  lose  none  of  their  sparkle  by  being  kept 
open  one  evening." 

**  YoxL  must  convince  mamma  of  that/'  said 
Sommers.  **  We  careless  fathers  will  believe  any 
thing  you  tell  us." 

"  Well,  I  shall  expect  you  and  Lizzy,  if  '  leetle 
pet' is  confined  to  his  crib;"  and  Grace  tripped 
lightly  up-stairs  to  her  own  room ;  and,  tired  with 
her  long  ramble,  flung  herself  upon  a  couch  beneath 
the  window.  Grace  was  in  no  particularly  musing 
mood,  but  the  tide  of  thought  is  never  still ;  and 


trameioas  and  hope-fimnght  viaiom  came  dmteiiiig 
thick  around  her,  though  in  none  of  them  vraa  there 
room  for  sel£  Her  parenta  were  happy — so  happy 
that  their  hearts  were  constantly  gushing  forth  with 
thankfulness,  and  their  joy  was  told  in  words  that 
meant  not  to  tell  it — words  of  the  most  eloquent 
simplicity.  Then  Lixzy,  the  proud  young  wife  and 
prouder  mother,  could  not  have  admitted  another 
drop  into  her  cup,  for  it  was  already  brimming 
over ;  and  Frank,  though  performing  the  innnmera- 
ble  duties  of  a  country  editor,  and  swelling  his  tiny 
capital  by  immeasurably  snail  partidea,  yet  fonnd 
time  to  be  the  most  hei^tily  gladsome  of  the  whole 
fiunily.  Then  Grace  thought  of  Mary,  her  qaiet, 
gentle,  affectionate  sister-in-law ;  and  ahe  aprang 
lightly  from  her  couch,  and,  opening  a  dimwer,  be- 
gan hastily  taming  over  a  bundle  of  laoea. 

"  Yesi  she  ought  to  wear  caps,"  thought  Gmoe, 
*'  pretty  little  dress  caps ;  they  are  so  becoming  to  her 
sweet  face.    I  will  make  one  this  very  evening." 

The  door-bell  rang  just  as  Grace  waa  deciding 
whether  the  cap  should  have  a  little  crown  to  cover 
the  braid,  or  pass  over  the  top  of  the  head  and  fall  on 
the  neck  at  the  sides,  leaving  the  hair  more  unco- 
vered. 

"  Too  early  for  Sonuners  and  Lizzy,"  she  thon^t, 
pulling  out  her  watch. 

Old  Janet  tapped  at  her  door,  and  put  in  her 
head— "Mr.  Russel,  Miss,"  and  httle  Nannie 
Grouse  squeezed  in  beside  her,  repeating,  "  Mittah 
UshU!" 

Grace  started,  and  the  whole  box  of  laces  fell 
from  her  hand. 

<*  Who  is  it,  Janet  7  You  have  made  a  mistake ! 
He  did  not  caU  himself— <to  ?  " 

Janet  began  to  protest  that  he  did  call  himself 
that :  and  that  ahe  heard  just  aa  plain  as  day ;  and 
that  (this  was  said  in  a  lower  key,  however,)  some 
folks  could  hear  a  great  deal  better  than  aome  other 
folks,  but  Uie  appearance  of  Frank  cut  her  short. 

"  Your  old  flame  Rnss^  Graoe— in  the  greatest 
teaze  to  see  yoo'-could  scarcely  say  haw  Sye  do  to 
me.  But,  bless  me!  how  pale  yon  are!  Water* 
Janet  \    Bring  some  water !   quick !" 

Grace  put  away  the  proffered  cup,  and*  bending 
her  head  upon  her  cold,  white  hands,  only  murmur- 
ed, 

**  To  come  noio,  when  I  was  ao,  mt  happy !  It 
is  too  much ! " 

"Don't  go  down,  Gr^ey,  dear!  Don't  tiyl*" 
whispered  Frank,  drawing  near.  "  There  is  some- 
thing here  that  I  do  not  understand,  but  you  must 
tell  me  at  another  time.  Now  I  will  make  an  ex- 
cuse for  you.  I  will  say  you  are  ill — engaged — any- 
thing you  like ;  and  tell  him  to  come  again,  or  inti- 
mate that  you  will  be  always  invisible.  Don't  try 
to  go  down,  Gracey ! " 

And  Grace  thought  at  first  she  would  not  Then 
came  all  her  womanly  pride  to  aid  her,  and  she 
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would  not,  for  the  world,  that  Rnsael  should  suspect 
her  of  being  leas  indiiTerent  than  himself.  She  im- 
mediately arose  and  wreathing  the  long  masses  of 
hair  that  she  had  allowed  to  fall  over  her  shoulders 
into  a  knot,  attempted  to  confine  it ;  but  the  bod- 
kin slipped  from  her  trembling  fingers,  and  Frank 
was  obliged,  though  somewhat  awkwardly,  to  act 
the  part  of  tirewoman. 

**  Now,  can  you  assist  me  farther,  Frank?  Put 
a  pin  in  that  lace,  close  to  the  top  of  the  dress— how 
rumpled ! " 

And  Grace  passed  her  clammy  hands  over  the 
folds  of  her  flowing  skirt,  to  see  that  each  one  waa 
in  place. 

"  Never  mind,  Gracey ;  it  is  well  enough ;  and  if 
there  was  but  a  little  color  in  your  cheek,  I  have  ne- 
ver seen  you  so  pretty.    Now  look  in  the  glass." 

"  I  don't  care  to  be  pretty,  just  now,  Frank ;  that 
makes  no  difference.     But  if  Russel  should  see  me 

I 

carelessly  dressed  or  less  cheerful  than  I  used  to  be, 
he  would  suspect  what,  my  dear  brother,  I  do  not 
like  to  have  him  know — that  he  has  caused  me 
Borrow." 

"But  he  has,  Grace  I  has  not  he?  Oh!  why 
have  you  not  told  us  this  before?  " 

"  It  was  nothing — ^was  not  worth  telling.  Come 
now  with  me,  Frank,  and  leave  me  at  the  door." 

The  young  man  took  his  sister's  arm  in  his,  but 
as  he  perceived  she  walked  totteringly  he  claaped 
her  cold  hand  closely  and  wound  his  arm  around 
her  waist.  <<  Grace,  my  poor  slater,  this  will  be 
too  much  for  you." 


Grace  pressed  forward.  Slowly,  step  after  step, 
as  though  joining  in  a  funeral  march,  they  descend- 
ed the  stairs ;  the  strong  arm  of  the  brother  alone 
preventing  her  from  falling.  Poor  Grace!  Her 
heart  was  the  grave  of  its  own  crushed,  withered, 
but  now  intensely  alive  feelings.  They  drew  near 
the  door  and  Frank  paused,  with  his  hand  upon 
the  latch.  "  Grace,  let  me  see  this  man !  If  his 
perfidy  has  occasioned  all  this,  it  is  fiendidi  in  him 
to  come  to  yon  now.  As  your  brother,  your  best 
friend  and  protector,  I  should  and  must  shield  you. 
Indeed,  Grace,  yon  are  not  equal  to  this  severe  task. 
Let  me  seek  an  eicplanation." 

"Never!  No!  No!" 

"  Well  then,  I  will  not ;  but  don't  see  him  to 
night— don*t,  darling !  You  are  so  pale  and  mis- 
erable!" 

Grace  pressed  both  hands  upon  her  temples,  as 
if  their  throbbing  would  madden  her  {  and  then 
leaned  her  head  against  her  brother's  shoulder  and 
sobbed  without  restraint.  Frank  bore  her  from  the 
door ;  and,  without  opposition,  guided  her  back  to 
her  room. 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  thought  of  these  things, 
and  now  they  come  upon  me  so  suddenly ! "  she 
whispered,  as  he  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  dewy 
forehead.  Bitter  were  the  thoughts  of  Frank  Lin- 
den, as  he  turned  from  his  su&ring  sister  to  en- 
counter the  expected  cold  eye  and  civil  speeches  of 
the  accomplished  man  of  the  world. 

To  be  eonoladed  in  the  next  No. 


A  SONG. 


BT    MAS.   CA.&TE&. 


SPKiiro-TiHK'a  ■eaion  bright  hat  eom«, 
Each  food  zephyr  whupori  low, 

And  all  natare't  joyful  bloom, 
Bidi  us  at  love*!  ihrlno  to  bow : 

Let  n>  fear  to  Iom  an  hour, 

Gildod  by  loTO'i  magic  power.  .  ^ 

0*er  each  pebble  glides  the  atream> 
With  a  gentle  winning  lound ; 

Towcts  in  the  sunny  beam 
Mnrmnr  music  soft  around. 

All  say,  foar  to  lose  a  day 

Gilded  by  lovers  magic  ray. 


The  mock-bird  sings  within  the  tree, 
The  bullfinch  in  hi« leafy  screen,' 

The  jay*s  clear  piercing  minstrelsy, 
And  the  wood-dovee,  ramly  seen, 

Warn  oa  not  to  lose  an  hour 

Gilded  by  love's  lAagic  power. 

Fair  young  blossoma  ope  their  learea 

And  their  sacred  colors  show— 
While  the  song  each  llowret  weaTea 

With  a  warning  soft  and  low- 
Bids  us  not  to  lose  a  day 
Gilded  by  Ioto's  magic  ray. 


Vol.  IV.— No.  2. 


Alaa,  alas,  thisspring-Ume  dear, 
With  its  wreath  of  joyful  ho  an, 

Though  again  the  world  it  cheer 
Ne'er  returns  to  hearts  like  oars. 

Then  let  us  fear  to  lose  an  hour 

Gilded  by  love's  magic  power. 
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TO   LAKE    ONTARIO, 


BT  M.    0.    BILL. 


Orr  on  thy  boiom  have  I  laid 

Mj  throbbing,  weary  hood— 

A  imall  tarpaolin  and  God'i  sky 

My  only  coverlid. 

And  thus  have  wttehed  the  twinklinf  etan 

When,  beautiftilly  bright, 

They  eparkled  on  a«  though  in  itrife 

Which  gave  the  greater  light ; 

While  the  pore  moon  did  calmly  mile, 

Hoeh  like  a  happy  mother 

Watehing  the  etrilh  of  her  iweet  babes 

One  to  oot-ehine  the  other. 

And  thoa  Tv*  lain  when  eileoca  reigii*d, 

In  triomph  all  aroond, 

Except  the  doll  and  heavy  wave, 

Which,  with  a  aloggiih  bound, 

Would  rnih  and  -claap  my  veeeePi  bnaet 

And  kist  her  dark  green  cheek ; 

Then  darkly  blneh  and  fade  away, 

While  I  waa  rock'd  to  eloep 

And  foadly  dream*d  of  home  and  fUendi, 

Of  loved  ones  fkr  and  near ; 

Of  fkther,  brothers,  sisters,  and 

My  mother  with  a  tear 


Upon  her  pale  and  eare-woni  Aeefc, 
Caused  by  a  fervent  prayer 
To  Giod,  that  her  dear  sailor  boy, 
Might  be  His  special  care. 

The  chara  b  o*er!  I  sodden  wake ! 

Black  clouds  are  rushing  down  the  lake ! 

The  waves  have  risen  wild  and  fkee. 

Most  glorious  in  their  majesty ! 

Deep  thunders  roll !  red  ligbtniogt  flash  i 

Ood*s  voice  is  in  the  awful  crash! 

**  All  hands  on  deck— close  reef  the  sails !  ** 

The  squall  is  near !  hark !  how  it  waili  1 

Tour  active  strength  and  fearlese  seal, 

To  "  make  all  snog  "  from  truck  to  keel ! 

Ha !  here  we  have  it !  now  stand  by  ! 
flee!  how  it  darkens  all  the  sky! 

My  graceful  bark  looks  loveiy  down. 

And  meets  with  smiles  the  tempest's  frown; 

Then  cheerful  rising  from  the  lea, 

She  gaily  springs  from  sea  to  sea, 

'Neath  the  strong  sail  and  lofty  mast 

R^oieing  that  the  storm  is  past. 


TO    THE    EVENING    STAR. 


BY    JBBOMB     A.    MATBIE. 


How  art  thou  blent  with  all  mysterious  things— 
The  unfold  yearnings  of  the  fevor'd  breast  1 

With  all  the  dreams  that  spread  their  shining  wiqgs, 
And  calm  swoet  thoughts,  like  winds  in  sighing  rest  ? 

How  liok*d  with  many  a  vision  from  afar. 

Now  brightening,  glorious  star  t 


Why,  when  thy  beams,  like  golden  threads,  hang  trembling 

To  lead  the  gaaer  up  to  yon  serene, 
Then  throng  the  memories  of  the  heart,  assembling 

To  tell  the  soul  of  all  that  onoe  hath  been  1 

Joyous  or  desolate  whate*er  they  be ; 

Why  come  they  siill  with  thee  t 
€6 


I  hear  a  voice's  tone,  forever  fled ; 

Fond  moist  eyes  beam,  that  nav  are  beaming  not; 
Come  back  the  young — the  beautiful— the  dead — 

The  lost  to  earth,  but  ah  !  the  unforgot ! 
Upon  whose  brow  strange  radiance  ever  seemed— 
From  angels  near  that  streamed ! 

Whence  is  thy  spell,  oh  star !  Is  thine  the  place 
Where  all  soul's  highest  dreams  are  garnered  in  t 

Whore  dwell  earth's  good  and  fail — ^wtthin  whose  face 
There  was  too  much  of  heaven  our  smiles  to  win  1 

Ay,  otf  of  tender  loving,  and  of  pure, 

That  might  not  here  endure  1 
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THE    PERFECT   WIFE* 


BT    T.    8.    ARTHUR. 


'*  When  a  man  makes  choice  of  a  wife- 


f» 
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He  takes  to  himself  a  blessing  or  a  cuxse." 
"  Yes:  1  suppose  that  is  the  real  truth.    A  wo- 
man has  it  in  her  power  to  make  a  man  compara- 
tively happy  or  miserable." 
"  Not  only  comparatively,  but  really  so." 
"  Of  that  there  may  be  some  doubt,  except  in  very 
extraordinary  instances.  A  man  himself  does  much 
toward  determining  the  quality  of  his  wife's  infla- 
ence  upon  him." 

"  No  doubt  he  does  something.  But  a  right- 
minded  woman,  who  truly  loves  her  husband,  can 
make  all  at  home  bright  with  snnshine ;  while  a 
selfish,  discontented  woman  will  bring  clouds  over 
the  clearest  sky.  Somehow  or  other  I  can  hardly  de- 
fine the  reason  that  there  are  so  few  wives  who  at 
all  appreciate  the  trials  which  their  husbands  have 
to  undergo  in  their  struggles  with  the  world,  or 
who  seem  to  think  that,  after  coming  home  chafed, 
perhaps,  and  fretted  from  irritating  contact  with 
selfish  men  around  them,  they  need  soothing  quiet 
and  tender  ministrations,  such  as  only  a  wife  can 
give.  Yet,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  but  few 
husbands  are  strengthened  at  home  for  the  re- 
newed struggles  of  the  next  day.  The  wife  has 
her  own  troubles  and  domestic  distractions  to  wor- 
ry her  mind,  and  instead  of  reflecting  that  these 
are  trifles  compared  to  what  her  husband  has  to 
encounter,  and  from  which  he  has  retired  dispirit- 
ed, it  may  be,  and  worn  down,  dins  them  in  his 
ears  and  frets  upon  her  little  stage,  until  the  poor 
man  feels  that  life  has  not  a  single  quiet  spot  of  re- 
pose in  all  its  dreary  desert.  A  certain  writer, 
speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  most  truly : — *  No 
spirit  can  long  resist  bad  domestic  influences.  Man 
is  strong,  but  his  heart  is  not  adamant.  He  de- 
lights in  enterprize  and  action — ^but  to  sustain  him, 
he  needs  a  tranquil  mind  and  a  whole  heart.  He 
expends  his  moral  force  in  the  conflicts  of  the  world. 
His  feelings  are  daily  lacerated  to  the  utmost  point 
of  endurance  by  perpetual  collision,  irritation  and 
disappointment.  To  recover  his  equanimity  and 
composure,  home  must  be  to  him  a  place  of  repose, 
of  peace,  of  cheerfulness,  of  comfort,  and  his  soul 
renews  its  strength,  and  again  goes  forth  with  fresh 
yigor  to  encounter  the  labors  and  troubles  of  the 


world.  But  if  ^  home  he  finds  no  rest,  and  there 
is  met  by  a  bad  temper,  sullenneas  or  gloom ;  or 
is  assailed  by  discontentment,  by  complaint  or  re- 
proach, the  heart  breaks,  the  spirits  are  crushed, 
hope  vanishes  and  the  man  sinks  into  total  despair.' 
Alas,  alas !  how  many  a  spirit  is  thus  broken.  I 
could  point  to  a  dozen  cases  vrithin  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  my  own  observation.  For  one,  when  I  marry 
it  will  be  after  I  have  scanned  the  habits,  feel- 
ings and  character  of  the  woman  I  choose  with 
microscopic  closeness." 

"  All  right,  of  course.  But  do  you  expect  to  find 
a  wife  any  more  perfect  as  a  woman  than  you  are 
as  a  man?" 

"I  expect  to  find  a  wife  who  will  love  me. 
That  ought  to  cover  the  whole  ground." 

"  It  ought  to  do  BO,  certainly  ;  and  it  would,  if 
women  were  as  perfect  now  as  when  created.  But 
they,  as  well  as  we,  are  not  in  the  order  of  their 
creation.  If  we  had  no  moral  perversions,  we 
should  not  be  irritated  and  disappointed  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  and  should  not,  therefore, 
come  home  with  exhausted  strength,  to  recruit  our- 
selves for  a  fi'esh  struggle.  Nor  would  women, 
were  they  not  also  morally  perverted,  fret  as  you 
say,  *  upon  their  little  suge,'  and  meet  their  hus- 
bands at  times  in  a  mood  as  little  conducive  to  do- 
mestic felicity  as  that  brought  home  to  them  by 
their  very  patient  and  loving  lords." 

This  conversation  took  place  between  two  young 
men  who  were  much  together  and  between  whom 
a  warm  friendship  existed.  They  usually  talked 
to  each  other  with  freedom  and  familiarity.  The 
name  of  one  was  Belding.  He  it  was  who  looked 
for  perfection  in  a  wife.  The  other,  named  Car- 
son, had  clearer  views  on  all  subjects  than  his  friend. 
His  regard  for  and  consideration  of  others  was 
higher.  He  looked  more  to  his  duty  of  striving  to 
bless  than  to  himself  as  a  recipient  of  every  thing. 
Each  had,  unacknowledged  to  the  other,  made 
choice  of  a  wife,  provided  the  maiden  so  chosen 
did  not  object  to  the  selection.  In  making  this 
choice,  each  had  been  governed  by  his  ruling  af- 
fections. Belding  sought  a  perfect  character,  and 
turned  from  one  and  another  successively,  until  he 
had  found  a  woman  who  seemed  almost  faultless. 
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Her  features  were  regular  and  beautiful,  her  &ce 
calm,  her  voice  even.  She  never  exhibited  strong 
emotions  or  betrayed  any  weaknesses.  Clara 
Lyon  was  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover  a  perfect  woman. 

Carson,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  expect  a  fault- 
leas  wife.  He  did  not  ask  how  &r  the  woman  he 
chose  would  be  able  to  lay  aside  all  thought  of  her- 
self and  consider  only  him ;  but  rather  looked 
right  to  her  heart,  and  sought  to  determine  its 
quality — to  see  if  he  could  love  her  and  if  she  were 
capable  of  loving  him.  This  determined,  natural 
perversions  of  character  were  next  observed.  But 
the  true  heart,  the  upright  will,  the  loving,  confid- 
ing disposition  of  Anna  Williams  over-balanced  all 
these. 

*'  She  shall  be  mine.  We  will  love  each  other, 
bear  with  each  other,  and  help  each  other  along 
the  rough  paths  of  life's  weary  pilgrimage,"  he  said, 
with  a  warm  glow  about  his  heart. 

The  maiden  gave  consent.  Marriage  soon  fol- 
lowed. The  friends  began  a  new  life.  They  had 
taken  to  themselves,  in  the  language  of  Belding,  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  ?    Let  us  see. 

Conscious  defect  of  character,  when  accompanied 
by  pride  and  a  love  of  approbation  leads  to  the  as- 
sumption of  an  artificial  exterior,  which  is  oppoBite 
to  the  real  internal.  Clara  Lyon  was  naturally 
impatient ;  this  led  her  to  assume  a  uniform  calm- 
ness of  manner.  She  modulated  her  tone  of  voice, 
and  controlled  the  muscles  of  her  face  without  real- 
ly reflecting  that  she  was,  by  so  doing,  only  accu- 
mulating her  natural  defects  and  perverseness 
wiihin,  instead  of  correcting  them  and  letting  them 
pass  off  Little  things  fretted  her,  but  pride,  not 
principle,  made  her  conceal  all  this.  She  hid  her 
defects,  instead  of  fighting  against  and  expelling 
them. 

A  man  of  truer  discernment  than  Belding  would 
have  soon  detected  all  this.  But  his  felse  views 
had  taken  from  him  the  faculty  of  close  discrimina- 
tion. 

For  a  few  months  everything  went  on  pleasantly 
enough.  Home  was  a  sweet  spot  to  the  young 
husband.  His  wife  was  ever  ready  to  greet  him 
with  smiles.  All  was  sunshine.  But,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  this  could  not  last.  Little  and  by 
little  Belding's  eyes  were  opened,  and,  to  his  sur- 
prize and  chagrin,  he  saw  that  Clara  was  not  the 
faultless  creature  he  had  supposed.  An  impatient 
temper  had  more  than  once  showed  itself;  also 
fretfttlness.  Things  did  not  always  go  on  right  at 
home.  Domestics  were  careless,  wasteful,  irregu- 
lar, indifferent;  or  ppssessed  of  other  annoying 
faults.  Having  no  orderly  habits  herself,  and  pos- 
sessing no  firmness  and  decision  of  character,  Clara 
permitted  these  things  to  fret  her  sorely. 

One  day,  about  six  months  after  their  marriage, 
Belding  suffered  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  on  account 
of  business  matters  that  did  not  go  on  right    An 


operation  that  promised  fairly  had  tamed  out  dis- 
astrously. A  creditor  who  owed  him  two  thousand 
dollars  had  feiled ;  and  two  or  three  other  things 
oocured  to  disturb  his  mind.  At  dinner-time  he 
was  silent  and  thoughtful ;  nor  did  his  wife  seem 
inclined  for  conversation.  Daring  the  afternoon 
he  was  closely  engaged  in  84jasting  several  ac- 
counts. As  the  day  began  to  close  in,  he  shut  the 
books,  over  which  he  had  been  toiling,  and  leaned 
his  head,  with  a  feeling  of  sadness,  upon  his  hand. 
He  felt  oppressed  and  dispirited.  The  profits  of  a 
whole  year  had  been  swept  away ;  and,  in  the 
mood  he  then  was,  he  suffered  doubt  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  business  to  steal  over  his  mind. 

In  this  unhappy  frame  he  turned  his  steps  home- 
ward, with  a  feeling  such  as  the  worn-out  mariner 
may  be  supposed  to  have  on  approaching  a  pleasant 
port  The  thoughts  of  its  quiet  repose  and  of  the 
smiling  angel  who  made  all  bright  there  with  her 
presence,  warmed  his  bosom. 

*'Away  these  gloomy  thoughts  and  this  sad 
countenance,"  he  said,  as  he  approached  bis  door. 
"  Let  not  my  presence  bring  with  it  a  shadow." 

The  dinner,  it  so  happened,  had  been  badly 
cooked  that  day.  Mrs.  Belding  had  complained  of 
this  to  the  cook  before  it  was  served  and  the  cook 
replied  with  ill-concealed  anger.  Afler  her  hus- 
band, whose  manner  at  the  table  she  attributed  to 
the  badly  served  meal,  had  gone  out,  Clara  went 
into  the  kitchen  and  scolded  the  cook  roundly  for 
her  carelessness,  and  in  so  doing  evinced  a  good 
bhare  of  ill-regnlated  temper.  The  lady  of  the 
culinary  department  had  as  much  spirit  as  her 
mistress  and  retorted  coarsely.  She  was  told  that 
she  might  quit  on  the  instant  A  demand  for  her 
wages  followed  promptly;  they  were  paid  and 
Mrs.  Belding  was  without  a  cook. 

'f  Was  ever  a  woman  so  tried?  "  she  exclaimed, 
on  retiring  to  her  chamber  and  shutting  herself  in. 
A  good  crying  spell  followed.  After  this  came 
thoughts  of  the  troubles  that  were  to  follow.  She 
knew  enough  of  the  character  of  the  chambermaid 
to  know  that  she  would  at  once  object  to  going 
into  the  kitchen,  even  as  a  temporary  measure, 
until  a  new  cook  could  be  found.  She  could  not 
do  the  cooking  herself  and  the  meals  must  be  got 
ready.  To  add  to  the  uncomfortableness  of  her 
situation,  the  excitement  of  mind  under  which  she 
was  laboring  brought  on  a  nervous  headache,  the 
effect  of  which  compelled  her  to  go  to  bed  ond  lie 
a  greater  part  of  the  afternoon.  Toward  evening, 
the  violence  of  the  pain  having  subsided,  she  arose 
and  called  Margaret,  the  chambermaid ;  Margaret 
came  into  her  presence  with  a  grave  face.  She 
knew  what  was  coming. 

'*  Margaret,  Hetty  has  gone  away,  and  you  will 
have  to  cook  until  I  get  some  one  in  her  place.  I 
will  attend  to  the  chambers.  To-morrow  I  will 
try  to  supply  her  place." 
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Margaret  looked  displeased.  She  made  no  re- 
ply, but  retired  slowly. 

*'  Wretched  creatures,  all !  *'  said  Mrs.  BeldiDg, 
in  an  impatient  voice, "  No  principle — no  feeling." 
Chafing  herself  by  such  thoughts,  the  wife  sat 
in  her  chamber  until  night-fall.  No  lamp  was 
brought  to  her,  as  was  usual.  This  fretted  her 
still  more. 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  light  in  the  passage 
or  parlor,*'  she  murmured,  as  she  heard  the  street 
doof  open  and  her  husband's  step  below.  Slowly 
rising,  she  groped  her  way  out  of  her  room,  for  it 
was  now  quite  dark,  and  along  the  passage  until 
she  reached  the  stairway.  A  dim  light  shone  from 
the  kitchen;  that  was  all. 

**  Margaret  I  why  in  the  world  havn't  you  lighted 
the  passage  lamp? "  she  called  down  in  a  fretful 
voice.  That  voice  fell  harshly  upon  the  ear  of  her 
husband  and  sent  a  cold  feeling  to  his  heart. 

The  chambermaid  came  from  the  kitchen,  mut- 
tering to  herself,  and  lit  the  hall  lamp. 

"There  is  no  light  either  in  the  parlor  or  dining- 
room,"  Mrs.  Belding  said,  still  more  impatiently, 
as  Margaret  turned  to  go  back  to  the  kitchen. 

These  omissions  were  supplied,  but  with  such  a 
bad  grace  that  it  was  only  by  an  effort  that  Clara 
kept  her  feelings  from  boiling  over. 

Poor  Belding  !  all  his  sweet  hopes  of  sunshine, 
quiet,  and  the  soothing  influence  of  home  fled  in  an 
instant.  He  did  not  take  into  consideration,  for  a 
moment,  that  his  wife  might  have  her  trials  as 
severe  to  her  as  were  his  trials  to  him.  He  only 
saw  an  exhibition  of  ill-temper  because  the  lamps 
were  not  lit.  Moodily  he  set  down  upon  a  sofa^ 
Clara  sinking  into  a  chair  near  him. 

"  I  am  tried  beyond  all  patience ! "  the  wife 
said. 

"No  why  or  wherefore,"  was  asked.  Mr. 
Belding  did  not  even  look  into  her  face.  There 
was  a  brief  silence.  Then,  in  a  fretful  tone,  all  the 
disagreeable  occurrences  of  the  day  were  related 
by  Clara.  These  were  contrasted,  in  his  own  mind 
by  the  husband,  with  what  he  had  undergone,  and 
were  pronounced  trifles  light  as  air  in  comparison. 
Clara  was  mentally  blamed  and  with  much  severity, 
for  making  the  home  where  he  had  looked  fof 
sweet  peace,  a  spot  in  which  discord  reigned. 
What  was  the  loss  of  a  cook  or  a  neglect  to  light 
the  lamps,  compared  with  the  anxieties,  losses, 
disappointments  and  labors  which  he  had  borne  ? 
*'  Nothing ! " 

To  all  her  complaints  he  made  no  reply, 
although  tempted  to  do  so  in  no  very  pleasant  way. 
His  silence  and  the  frown  that  rested  on  his  brow, 
threw  a  dark  shadow  upon  the  heart  of  his  wife. 
To  her,  the  troubles  she  had  felt  and  complained 
of  were  real.  But  her  complaints  had  evidently 
been  an  oflfence  to  her  husband.  He  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  nor  feel  for  her.    Wounded  and  dis- 


satisfied  by  this,  tears  came  to  her  eyes  and  she 
wept  with  involuntary  bitterness.  For  this  weak- 
ness she  was  chided  by  her  husband,  and  the  cause 
of  her  trouble  called  a  mere  trifle  that  no  sensible 
woman  ought  to  feel  disturbed  about  for  a  moment  $ 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  she  had  a  few 
of  his  anxieties  to  bear,  she  might  complain  with 
some  reason.  Of  course,  this  did  not  help  matters 
any.  The  husband  seemed  harsh  and  unfeeling. 
Both  were  rendered  ten  times  more  unhappy. 

It  was  a  full  week  before  the  sunlight  broke  in 
upon  their  dwelling,  and  then  it  came  reflected 
through  a  humid  atmosphere.  Clara  could  not 
help  feeling  that  her  husband  had  been  unkind  and 
indifferent;  and  he  permitted  himself  to  think  that 
she  was  fretful  and  thoughtless  of  the  duty  that 
devolved  upon  her  of  making  his  home  a  pleasant 
spot,  where  he  could  retire  from  the  wearying  cares 
and  anxieties  of  the  world. 

"  She  never  seems  to  ihink,"he  would  sometimes 
say  to  himself,  "  how  hard  are  my  trials  in  the 
world.  How  much  I  have  to  bear  or  how  ex- 
hausted I  sometimes  feel  when  I  turn  homeward 
my  steps  and  long  for  peace,  sweet  peace,  and  a 
face  of  love.  Ah  !  if  Clara  would  only  think  of 
this ! " 

Clara  would  have  thought  of  this,  for  she  truly 
loved  her  husband,  if  he  had  helped  her  to  do  so. 
If  he  had  only  borne  with  her  for  a  little  while  and 
led  her  mind  to  reflect ;  if  he  had  sympathized 
with  her  as  he'should  have  done  and  thus  strength- 
ened her  hands  to  uphold  his.    But  his  selfishness 
— ^his  want  of  consideration  for  his  wife,  reacted 
upon  him  and   made  him  unhappy.    Instead   of 
helping  each  other  to  correct  their  faults,  the  pain- 
ful fact  has  to  be  stated,  that  as  months  and  years 
passed  on   and  each  acted  out  more  frequently  his 
or  her  real  states,  a  partial  estrangement  instead 
of  conjunction  of  mind  took  place.     They  bore 
with  each  other  it  is  true.    The  husband  patiently 
endured  his  wife's  fretful  temper  when  it  became 
excited,  as  it  often  did,  and  she  met  him  with  com- 
plainings frequently  at  a  time  when  a  placid  face 
and  a  quiet  tone  of  voice  would  nave  been  balm  to 
a  tried  heart  that  had  buffeted  hard  with  a  selfish 
world  during  the  day  ;  and  the  wife  bore  the  gloomy 
silence  and  often  morose  temper  of  her  husband 
without  an  external  murmur,  while  in  her  heart 
she  perhaps  at  the  same  time  yearned  to  throw 
herself  upon  his  bosom  and  chase  with  a  smile  of 
love  the  clouds  from   his  heart.    Thus  they  are 
passing  along  tbeir  way  through  life.     A  little  for- 
bearance and  a  little  mutual  sympathy  at  first;  a 
little  more  of  love  and  less  of  selfish  feeling,  would 
have  enabled  them  to  start  fair.    But  the  twig  was 
bent  wrong  at  first  and  the  tree  has  now  become 
so  hardened  that  no  training  can  possibly  restore 
it  to  perfect  order  and  beauty. 

Carson,  as  has  been  seen,  in  chosing  Anna  Wil- 
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Hams  for  his  wife,  had  not  looked  ao  much  for  per- 
fection, aa*  to  poaitive  qualitiea  of  mind  that  he 
could  love.  He  loved  Anna,  and  desired  to  make 
her  happy  and  to  be  happy  with  her.  He  thought 
more  of  how  he  should  make  life  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney for  her,  than  for  him.  She  would  make  it 
pleasant  for  him.  He  delighted  to  think,  as  much 
aa  did  his  friend  Belding,  of  the  quiet  fireside  shut 
in  from  the  busy,  jostling  world  }  but  he  did  not 
think  of  it  as  a  place  delightful  only  to  himself,  nor 
of  his  wife,  the  sweet  angel  of  his  paradise,  aa 
one  whose  highest  sphere  of  action  was  to  make 
all  sunshine  for  him. 

Like  the  first  few  months  of  his  friend*s  wedded 
life,  a  half  year  rolled  by  without  a  jar  of  discord. 
With  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carson,  there  had  been 
what  may  be  called  an  artificial  exterior,  closing 
over  and  perfectly  concealing  their  two  interior 
states.  The  time  had  come  when  this  must  be  laid 
aside.  But  voluntarily  ;  not  as  the  result  of  a  deter- 
mination of  mind, but  naturally  and  unanimoualy. 

Domestic  trouble,  such  as  afllicted  Mrs.  Belding, 
had  to  be  borne  by  Mra  Carson ;  and,  aometimes, 
they  were  not  borne  more  patiently.  Buaineas 
cares  and  perplexities;  losses,  and  crosses,  and 
irritations  aasailed  Mr.  Carson  as  well  as  Mr.  Bel- 
ding ;  and,  it  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  on 
coming  home,  worn  out  in  body  and  mind  and 
longing  for  peace,  he  found  no  true  peace  where 
he  had  been  most  certain  of  finding  it  His  wife 
had  suffered  her  trials  also,  and  her  mind  was  as 
much  disturbed  as  his.  On  such  occasions,  he 
usually  forgot,  or  atudiously  concealed  his  own  dis- 
quietude, in  his  desire  and  eflfort  to  chase  the  cloud 
from  the  spirits  of  bis  wife. 

An  occurrence  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  de- 
scribed in  the  history  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belding  tried 
the  quality  of  their  love  for  each  other.  The  hus- 
band met  with  a  heavy  loss  which  coming  as  it  did 
accompanied  with  several  unpleasant  circumstan- 
ces, afflicted  his  mind  deeply.  All  day  long  he  had 
been  anxious,  disturbed  and  depressed.  When 
night  came,  he  turned  his  face  homeward,  and  felt 
something  like  a  cheerful  light  breaking  in  upon 
his  mind  as  be  thought  of  his  wife  and  her  ever 
ready  smile  and  sweet  ministrations.  But  there 
was  an  unexpected  cloud  upon  her  brow.  Instead 
of  pleasant  words,  he  was  met  with  complaints  oc 
the  troubles  of  a  domestic  nature  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  endure  through  the  day.  At  first  he  felt 
chilled.  But  he  saw  that  Anna  was  really  afflict- 
ed, and,  so  far  from  aelfish  anger,  he  felt  instantly 
grieved  for  her  and  anxious  to  do  something  thot 
would  dispel  the  gloom  that  had  settled  upon  her 
spirits.  This  desire  almost  made  him  forget  his 
own  anxieties.  He  listened  with  manifest  interest 
to  the  story  of  her  grievances ;  and,  instead  ot  call- 
ing them  mere  trifles,  he  sympathized  with  her, 
and  suggested  many  things  that  her  own  mind  took 


hold  upon.  After  tea,  he  selected  an  interesting 
book  and  read  for  an  hour  while  she  sat  sewing. 
The  effect  was  good  both  upon  his  mind  and  her's. 
Their  thoughts  ranged  away  from  themselves  and 
became  clear  and  more  cheerful. 

After  the  book  was  closed,  Carson's  mind  went 
back  to  the  occurrences  of  the  day ;  and,  quite  un- 
consciously to  himself,  a  shadow  came  over  his  face. 
He  had  been  sitting  silent  for  some  time,  when  his 
wife  lifted  her  eyes  from  her  work  and  noted  ^ith 
concern  the  change. 

"  You  are  serious,  dear.  Wliat  is  the  matter  1 " 
ahe  said,  as  she  let  her  work  fall  in  her  lap  and 
looked  steadily  in  his  face. 

"Ami?  I  had  forgotten  myself.  But  I  will  be 
as  cheerful  as  ever  in  a  momenu" 

"  Why  should  you  not  be  so  all  the  time  7  What 
is  the  matter,  William  7  You  look  really  troubled.'* 

"  I  was  only  thinking  of  some  little  matters  that 
worried  my  mind  to-day.  But  I  will  dismiss  them. 
They  have  no  business  here.*' 

**  Any  thing  that  disturbs  your  mind  has  business 
here.  I  have  told  you  my  troubles,  too  fireely  per- 
haps, and  now  you  must  tell  me  yours." 

Anna  continued  to  urge  her  husband,  and  he  at 
length  told  her  of  all  that  had  happened  during  the 
day  and  how  much  it  had  dispirited  him. 

"  And  when  you  tried  to  leave  all  this  behind, 
and  came  home  for  strength  and  peace,  I  met  yon 
with  a  gloomy  face  and  a  sad  story  of  my  own 
petty  annoyances?  How  kind  and  forbearing  yon 
are !  Would  it  have  been  any  wonder  if  you  had 
lost  patience  with  me ! " 

"Do  not  chide  yourself,  Anna,"  returned  her 
husband.  "  Your  troubles  were  as  real  as  mine  ; 
and  I  by  no  means  despise  them.  Hereafter  let  as 
endeavor  each  to  bear  the  trials  of  our  peculiar 
spheres  of  action  with  patience,  and  then  when  we 
meet  we  shall  strengthen  each  other's  spirits  to  bear 
up  and  press  onward  with  hope." 

Thus  they  began  their  married  life  aright ;  and, 
as  months  and  years  passed  on  with  them,  they 
drew  closer  and  closer  together,  and  all  jarring 
strings  became  more  and  more  attuned  in  harmony. 
Unlike  Belding,  Carson  had  not  sought  a  perfect 
wife  to  make  all  life's  paths  pleasant  for  him  to 
walk  in,  but  one  whom  he  could  truly  love, 
and  for  whose  happiness  he  was  willing  to  make 
many  sacrifices.  Many,  however,  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  make ;  for  his  wife  soon  became  as 
full  of  thoughtful  regard  for  him  as  he  had  shown 
himself  for  her.  Their  lives  soon  ran  along  as  one 
quiet  current  in  which  were  few  conflicting  eddies. 

Thus  it  is  with  all  things  in  life.  If  we  look  to 
ourselves  alone — ^if  we  think  of  ourselves  alone,  we 
shall  meet  with  disappointments.  But  if  we  regard 
the  good  of  others  as  well,  we  shall  rarely  miss  at- 
taining the  end  we  seek  and  with  it  will  come  a 
blessing  for  our  own  hearta 
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CHAPTEK   I. 

MoRinifo  breaks  in  life  and  beauty,  scatteringf  the 
rosy  clouds  which  track  his  pathway — forth  comes 
the  life-giving  sun — the  misty  moantain  tops  are 
gilded  by  his  beams,  and  the  gentle  springing  grass 
and  budding  flower  now  put  forth  their  fleeting 
jewels,  sprinkled  by  the  hand  of  night  All  nature 
rejoices  in  his  reviyifying  presence — ^yet  in  yonder 
cottage  death  reigns  omnipotent!  Through  the 
close  shrubbery  and  vines  which  cluster  around  the 
windows,  as  if  vainly  striving  to  shut  out  the  bright- 
ness from  the  chamber  of  death,  the  birds  warble 
gaily,  but  within  all  is  weeping  and  wo :  for  the 
strong  man  has  been  brought  low — the  silver  cord 
is  already  loosed  and  the  soul  about  to  take  its  flight 
from  the  frail  tabernacle. 

Who  that  hath  stood  by  the  death-bed  of  one  be- 
loved, and  watched,  with  tearful  eye  and  bleeding 
heart,  the  last  glimmer  of  life's  feeble  lamp,  but  has 
felt  his  anguish  increased — ^his  desolation  more  com- 
plete, by  looking  forth  upon  the  unsympathizing 
gladsomenesB  of  nature!  How  aggravating  the 
busy  stir  of  life  on  all  around !  for,  in  the  selfish- 
ness of  our  grief,  we  would  that  all  should  be  shroud- 
ed in  the  same  gloom  which  excludes  joy  from  our 
bosoms.  We  are  pained  by  the  unclouded,  beauti- 
ful sky — by  the  bright,  shining  sun :  its  beams  can- 
not reach  the  darkened  chambers  of  our  souls,  where 
sorrow  and  gloom  sit  brooding.  The  melody  of 
the  birds  and  the  cheerful  hum  of  insects,  grate  but 
harshly  on  the  heart  untuned  for  aught  but  sadness. 

**  How  dark  it  is ! "  said  the  dying  man.  «  Ger- 
trude— ^EUa — where  are  you  7" 

"  We  are  here,  dearest  father,"  sobbed  the  chil- 
dren. 

**  Come  nearer  to  me,  my  darlings.  Listen  to  me. 
I  am  going  to  leave  you ;  very  soon  you  will  have 
no  &ther  upon  earth;  but  God,  your  Heavenly 
Father,  will  watch  over  and  protect  you.  Pray  to 
him  then,  my  children ;  pray  to  him  to  make  yon 
good.  Be  kind  and  love  one  another,  my  precious 
babes." 

**  O,  dear  papa,  do  not  leave  us  like  poor  mamma ; 
stay  with  us,**  cried  little  Ella,  clinging  around  the 
emaciated  form  of  her  parent. 

"  Let  us  pray  to  God  that  we  may  keep  our  dear 
father,"  said  Gertrude,  and  foiling  on  her  knees  the 
little  innocent  uplifted  her  simple  prayer. 

"  No,  my  dear  children,  it  cannot  be.  I  feel  the 
hand  of  death  already  upon  me.    After  I  am  gone. 
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you  must  love  your  uncles,  to  whose  protection  I 
leave  you,  and  obey  their  instructions  as  though 
from  their  lips  you  heard  the  voice  of  your  dear  fa- 
ther speaking.    Kiss  me,  my  darlings." 

The  dying  man  then  raised  himself  from  the  pil- 
low, and  placing  a  hand  on  the  head  of  each  dear 
child,  his  lips  moved,  as  if  imploring  the  protection 
of  the  Almighty  for  their  helpless  years ;  a  slight 
convulsion  passed  over  his  countenance— and  Ger" 
tntde  and  BUa  Rutherford  were  orphane  ! 

Violent  was  the  grief  of  the  two  little  children 
when  informed  by  good  Aunt  Nanny  that  their 
dear  father  was  indeed  dead.    But  what  did  they 
know  of  death?   They  only  knew  that  their  dear 
mother,  pale  and  cold,had  been  borne  from  them  but 
a  few  months  before ;   and  they  were  told  she  had 
gone  to  Heaven,  to  live  with  God  and  the  angels, 
and  would  never  be  sick  any  more ;  and  now  they* 
knew,  in  their  innocent  conceptions,  that  their  be- 
loved father  was  also  to  go  to  that  happy  place, 
for  he  too  was  pale  and  cold,  and  returned  not,  as 
wont,  their  fond  kisses.    Death,  therefore,  inspired 
them  with  no  terror;  they  only  wept^Mlr^&cfy  too 
might  go  to  that  beautiful  home ;   and  it  was  long 
before  their  good  nurse  could  entice  them  away  from 
the  lifeless  remains  of  their  dear  patent. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Three  happy  boys  had  sported  around  the  door 
of  the  elder  Mr.  Rutherford—- together  they  had 
climbed  the  hill,  together  chased  the  gay-winged 
butterfly,  and  each,  with  satchel  swung,  had  daily 
trod  the  well-worn  path,  which  wound  through 
copse  and  meadow,  to  the  village  school.  The 
difiersnt  tastes  and  dispositions  of  tb'6se  three  lads 
early  developed  themselves,  aflPording  another  for* 
cible  illustration  of  the  opposite  characters  which 
may  be  found  even  among  the  members  of  one 
fiunily. 

Gilbert,  the  eldest,  was  of  a  serious,  contemplative 
turn  of  mind,  more  fond  of  his  books  than  of  assist- 
ing in  the  labors  of  the  &rm,  which,  together  with 
a  naturally  delicate  constitution,  had  induced  his 
father  to  bestow  upon  him  a  more  liberal  education 
than  he  could  afford  for  the  other  two  boys,  whose 
minds  gave  no  such  promise  that  the  seeds  of  learn- 
ing therein  sown  would  yield  the  same  abundant 
harvest. 

William,  the  second  son,  was  of  a  gay  and  joy- 
ous temperament,  yet  exceedingly  selfish  and  opin- 
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ionated.  More  fond  of  sport  than  of  stud  j  or  labor, 
he  early  evinced  a  predilection  for  a  city  life  and 
was  therefore  permitted  to  seek  a  situation  in  some 
mercantile  house  in  New  York.  Upon  the  younger 
then,  as  an  assistant,  the  hopes  of  the  iather  were 
csst;  nor  was  he  disappointed.  With  robust  health 
and  a  strong  um  George  entered  upon  a  farmer's 
life  with  activity  and  energy. 

Years  rolled  on.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rutherford  were 
gathered  to  their  final  resting  place  and  George 
had  become  the  husband  of  an  amiable  lovely  girl. 
The  two  elder  brothers  were  pursuing  their  difierent 
careers,  far  from  their  birth  place.  Gilbert  prepar- 
ed himself  for  the  ministry  and  soon  after  the  death 
of  his  parents  was  ordained  over  a  small  parish  in 
the  interior  of  his  native  state,  beloved  and  respect- 
ed by  all  who  knew  him ;  while  William,  by  his  fi- 
delity and  perseverance,  had  risen  from  a  clerk  to 
he  duly  mstalled  as  partner  in  a  highly  respectable 
importing  house.    Neither  were  married. 

The  vicissitudes  of  life,  painful  and  heart-wear- 
ing as  they  are,  still  are  too  common  to  be  matter 
of  much  surprize,  and  while  thus  prosperity  smiled 
upon  the  two  elder  Rutherfords,  misfortunes  were 
rapidly  gathering  around  the  younger.  The  &rm 
no  longer  yielded  its  accustomed  maintenance  and 
support ;  a  succession  of  unfortunate  seasons  brought 
unfruitful  acres.  A  distemper  raged  among  the 
cattle  to  which  the  most  valuable  (ell  victims.  Still 
George  murmurred  not ;  he  toiled  on,  hoping  a 
change  for  the  better,  but  vainly ;  and  at  length 
he  was  obliged  to  mortgage  the  home  of  his  fathers. 
Sickness  next  crept  into  that  once  happy  household ; 
death  soon  followed,  robbing  the  wretched  man  of 
a  beloved  wife  and  an  only  son.  Two  little  girls, 
of  the  tender  age  of  six  and  eight  years,  were  alone 
left  to  cheer  his  sorrowing  heart;  but  in  less  than 
a  year,  a  severe  o(4d  ending  in  consumption 
broaght  him«lso  to  the  grave.  Finding  his  end  ap  - 
proaching,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  his  bro- 
thers, confiding  to  their  eare  and  love  the  destitnte 
orphana 

He  hoped  they  would  have  reached  the  cottage 
ere  the  closin/scene  of  life  that  he  might  himself 
have  placed  the  helpless  children  in  their  arms  and 
entreated  their  kindness.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so ; 
and  not  rnitil  the  day  after  the  remains  of  their 
brother  had  been  consigned  to  the  tomb  did  Gilbert 
and  William  arrive  at  the  farm.  Shocked  and  dis- 
tressed at  finding  they  hsd  arrived  too  laie,  they  fer 
some  time  gave  themselves  op  to  unavailing  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  this  their  youngest  and  beloved 
brother.  They  looked  forth  upon  the  scenes  of 
their  early  childhood,  every  object  was  linked  in 
memory  with  him  gone  ham  them.  There  wsa 
the  little  brook  from  whose  transparent  depths  they 
had  lured  the  timid  fish ;  yonder  the  hill  whose  icy 
steeps  had  often  given  swift  current  to  their  sleds ; 
and  there  the  grove  where  many  a  time  and  oft 


they  had  chased  the  shy  squirrel  from  his  covert  or 
gathered  in  their  winter  hoard  of  nuts,  security  for 
many  a  frolic  by  the  crackling  fire-side ;  ai)d  now 
this  petted  sharer  of  childhood's  sports,  the  compa- 
nion of  their  youth,  had  forever  gone  from  them, 
and  the  strong  men  shamed  not  to  weep  in  their 
grief. 

"  But  the  dear  children,  let  ns  see  them,"  Gilbert 
at  length  exclaimed. 

The  children  were  in  the  garden.  Aunt  Nanny 
said,  and  thither  the  brothers  now  bent  their  steps. 
The  sound  of  childish  voices  soon  attracted  them 
to  a  shady  nook,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  little 
orphans  appeared  before  them  in  all  their  inno- 
cence and  loveliness.  On  a  grassy  mound,  under 
the  shade  of  a  large  pear  tree,  whose  pendant 
branches  formed  a  leafy  palisade  around  them, 
Gertrude  and  Ella  were  reclining ;  their  little  arms 
entwined — ^their  long  dark  ringlets  mingling,  sa 
the  soft  summer  wind  stole  over  them  and  their 
rosy  cheeks  pressing  one  against  the  other.  At 
their  feet  crouched  the  old  house  dog,  deepily  eye- 
ing the  pets  of  his  fiiithful  heart — bis  nose  resting 
on  his  paws  and  his  tail  lazily  wagging  his  con- 
tentment and  pleasure.  A  miniature  of  their  father 
was  in  the  hand  of  Gertrude  on  which  the  eyes  of 
both  sweet  sisters  were  lovingly  bent.  The  sound  of 
footsteps  aroused  them  and  starting  from  their  seat 
they  for  a  moment  gazed  timidly  upon  the  stran- 
gers ;  but  their  kind  looks  and  gentle  words  soon 
re-assured  them,  and  when  told  they  were  their 
uncles  who  now  caressed  them,  they  remembered 
the  dying  words  oi  their  dear  father  and  spring- 
ing to  their  arms  lisped  in  childish  accents : 

"  I  will  love  you,  dear  uncle,  for  papa  said  so." 

The  next  morning  the  brothers  met  together  to 
consolt  as  to  the  future  disposal  of  the  children. 
Ella,  the  younger,  was  left  (so  the  letter  of  the  de- 
parted specified)  to  the  fostering  care  of  Gilbert } 
while  Gertrude  was  solemnly  bequeathed  to  the 
kindness  of  William.  The  resolution  of  the  latter, 
however,  was  already  formed ;  he  therefore  at  once 
announced  to  his  brother  his  intention  of  taking 
Gertrude  with  him  to  the  city,  there  to  place  her 
in  some  feshionable  boarding-school — where,  sa  he 
observed,  if  it  was  his  pleasure,  he  could  be  a  daily 
witness  of  her  improvement  and  health. 

**  But  you  surely  do  not  intend  these  two  sweet 
children  shall  be  separated  7  **  exclaimed  Gilbert 

"That  depends  upon  yourself,  brother,"  an- 
swered William,  in  his  usual  determined  manner. 
**  I  shall  uke  Gertrude  with  me,  and  if  yoa  choose, 
why  Ella,  too,  can  socompany  her." 

"  I  trust  you  can  be  persuaded  to  alter  yoar  pre- 
sent views,"  replied  Gilbert.  "  To  separate  these 
poor  children  or  to  remove  them  to  a  land  of 
strangers  at  their  tender  years,  would  sorely  be 
cruel ;  how  much  better  that  they  should  remain 
for  the  piesent  under  the  kind  management  of  the 
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ezeellent  woman  who  now  has  charge  of  them.  It 
will  be  time  enough  jewts  hence  to  place  them  at 
other  acbools  than  can  be  ibond  in  their  natiTe  vil- 
lage." 

« I  differ  with  yon,"  was  the  reply.  "  Now  ia 
the  time  to  form  their  infant  minda  to  our  pleaaare, 
and  I  ahdiild  be  aorry  that  mg  charge  at  leaat 
Aoald  be  left  to  reeeiTe  the  kMm'drum  impreasioiia 
of  thia  well-meaning  but  ignorant  woman,  or  her 
mannera  take  their  tone  from  a  oonntry  Yillage." 

"Yott  forget  our  own  excellent  mother  when 
yon  Bay  thia,"  anawered  Gilbert.  '*  What  better 
prineiplea  than  hers  woald  you  inatil?  Where  find 
more  dignity  and  aweetneaa  of  mannere  combined, 
than  ahe  poaaeaaed  ?  And  yet,  William,  thia  be- 
loved mother  never  left  yonder  village !— and  oar 
fliater,  the  mother  of  theae  aweet  children,  ahe  never 
aaw  the  thronged  atreeta  of  a  ctty  or  witneased  ita 
frivoUtiea  or  ita  pleaaarea." 

«0h,  I  dare  aay,"  intermpted  William,  <'the 
mannera  of  oar  dear  mother  and  aiater  were  very 
goody  far  anperior  probably  to  thoee  arcmnd  them ; 
bat,  with  all  doe  reapect,  let  me  obaerve  that  they 
woald  be  atrangely  outre  at  the  preaent  day." 

"  Such  prineiplea — such  mannera  aa  they  poe- 
aeawd  can  never  be  outrit  aa  yoa  ezpreas  it,"  re- 
plied Gilbert.  "  No,  William,  let  me  entreat  yon 
to  leave  Gertmde  here,  at  leaat  for  a  few  years ; 
believe  me,  yoa  will  be  committing  great  ii\juatice 
to  do  otherwise." 

**  Bat  William  would  not  be  convinced  by  hia 
brother's  better  arguments.  He  lived  bot  for  the 
applaaae  of  the  world — for  show,  for  notoriety,  and 
for  this  woald  he  sacrifice  hia  own  better  judgment, 
his  comforts— in  short,  every  thing  but  his  integrity 
of  character ;  aa  yet  that  bright  jewel  waa  untarn- 
iahed.  Noaooner  then  did  his  eye  rest  on  the 
lovely  little  being  consigned  to  his  love  and  pro- 
tection, than  he  resolved  that  she  ahoold  be  another 
instrument  of  exciting  popular  favor.  Fancy  re- 
verted to  future  years  when  the  beautiful  Gertrude 
Rutherford  should  reign  the  most  accomplished, 
the  most  dashing,  the  most  brilliant  of  city  belles; 
and  when  the  admiring  crowd  ahould  whisper 
"  Who  is  she  ? "  the  answer  fell  back  upon  hia 
vanity-delighted  ear,"  Miss  Rutherford,  the  orphan 
niece  of  William  Rutherford,  Eaq.,  upon  whose 
education  he  baa  fpent  a  fortni^."  "  Noble  feU 
lorn  :  "  exclaim  the  crowd  ;  and  for  the  applauae 
of  the  multitude  be  was  more  eager  than  for  the 
better  welfiiie  of  hia  charge. 

Vain  therefore  waa  every  argument  used  by  Gil- 
bert to  dissuade  him  from  removing  Gertrude ;  yet 
if  the  aobs  and  tears  of  the  poor  little  girls  when 
told  they  were  to  be  separated  could  not  move 
him  to  relent,  how  then  could  the  entieatiea  of  a 
brother  touch  his  heart  7 

Gertrude,  with  a  promise  of  many  fine  thlnga 
when  ahe  ahoold  arrive  in  the  city,  waa  at  last 


coaxed  into  a  willingneaa  to  leave  her  little  Ella, 
while  throwing  aaide  her  new  doll,  her  aogar- 
plam  bribea  untouched  upon  the  floor,  Ella  wept 
moat  piteoualy  aa  they  unloosed  her  arma  from  the 
neck  of  her  dariing  Gertrude. 

Each  conaulting  his  own  judgment,  the  brothers 
now  entered  upon  the  important  trust  confided  to 
them.  According  to  the  arabitioua  views  of  Wil- 
liam, Gertrude  was  placed  at  a  most  expensive 
boarding-school.  While  seeking  the  present  aa 
well  aa  the  future  happiness  of  Ella,  Gilbert  Buffered 
her  to  remain  for  the  preaent  under  the  roof  of 
good  Annt  Nanny. 

We  will  not  pnnoe  the  lighta  and  ehades  of 
childhood  further.  Not  to  the  lone  orphana  was  it 
alwaya  gilded  with  aunbeams.  Many  a  childiah 
grief  was  theirs,  unsoothed  by  a  mother's  tender 
careas  or  aister's  aweet  sympathy  ;  and,  although 
fiiendawere  kind  and  indulgent  to  their  whima, 
their  little  hearla  atill  yearned  for  the  priceleas 
bleasing  of  parental  love. 

CHAFTER     III. 

At  eighteen  years,  Gertrude  Rutherford  more 
than  realized  the  expectationa  of  her  unde.  She 
was  brilliantly  beautifol,  amiable  and  accompliahed. 
Of  the  value  or  importance  of  time  except  aa  it 
brought  in  ita  flowery  round  aome  promised  plea- 
Bure  ahe  had  not  the  least  idea.  To  her  the  days, 
the  weeks  and  montha  followed  each  other  with  the 
brilliant  diversitiee  of  the  kaleideacope,  and  to 
apend  them  in  the  moat  agreeable  manner  waa  her 
only  aim.  Although  aelfiabneas  waa  by  no  means 
her  natural  diepoaition  and  although  ahe  would 
have  been  ahocked  at  auch  implication  it  waa  for 
self  onif  ahe  had  been  educated — for  aelf  only  ahe 
lived ;  her  thoughta,  her  aympathies,  from  never 
being  directed  to  other  sources,  were  all  aelf-cen- 
tred.  The  uae  of  money  was  only  illustrated  aa 
a  means  of  procuring  new  pleasures  or  of  adding 
to  the  extravaganciea  of  her  wacdrobe.  Of  the 
poor  she  knew  not,  she  thought  not. 

When  Gertrude  was  ready  to  emerge  from  her 
Bchool-dom  cryaalia,  to  become  a  perfect  butterfly 
in  the  world  of  fashion,  to  rove  where  pleasure 
might  lead  and  sip  only  the  sweets  of  life,  her 
uncle  establiahed  himaelf  in  an  elegant  houae,  of 
which  ahe  reigned  miatreas  ;  and  to  realise  the  early 
dream  of  hia  ambition,  the  on  dits  of  the  day  all 
centred  upon  William  Rutherford,  Esq.  and  his 
beautifol  niece. 

A  brilliant  coterie  was  ever  around  her.  The 
hearta  of  the  beaux  beat  high  with  hope  or  flutter- 
ed with  doubt  at  the  alternate  amilea  or  frowns  of 
the  caprieioua  maiden.  The  bellea  envied  the 
belle  her  rich  dresses  and  the  open  purse  of  her 
courtly  uncle;  while  many  an  anxiooa  mother 
prayed  that  her  son  might  never  be  burthened  with 
80  unprofitable  a  wife. 
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In  the  meantimei  as  thote  sweet  flowen  which 
blossom  in  the  shade,  had  Ella  grown  up  in  eim* 
pltcity  and  loveliness.  In  beauty  of  person  or 
polished  ease  she  would  not  perhaps  compare 
with  her  sister.  Yet  the  more  enduring  graces  of 
the  mind  and  heart  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew 
her.  Her  uncle  had  been  solicitous  that  the  educa- 
tion of  Ella  shoold  embrace  not  alone  the  epheme- 
ral accomplishments  of  a  day,  bat  that  it  should 
fit  her  for  the  reverses  as  well  as  the  prosperity 
of  life ;  and  at  thf  age  of  sixteen  Ella  Rutherford 
presented  a  character  lovely  for  its  ingenuousness 
and  estimable  for  benevolence,  combined  also  with 
a  judgment  and  determination  far  beyond  her 
years. 

Gilbert  Rutherford  had  married  one  of  the  fair 
daughters  of  his  flock  and  Ella  had  been  removed 
from  the  kind  can  of  Annt  Nanny  to  find  in  Mrs. 
Rutherford  both  a  companion  and  friend. 

The  sisters  had  met  once  every  season  since  their 
first  early  separation,  each  time  with  renewed 
aflection  and  drlight,  and  although  the  worldly 
sensitive  Gertrude  was  often  shocked  at  the  un- 
fashionable ideas  of  Ella,  and  Ella  as  much  per- 
plexed and  often  times  grieved  at  the  thoughtless 
extravagance  and  levity  of  Gertrade— they  still 
loved  each  other  most  tenderly.  Even  from  the 
gay  ball-room  a  sigh  would  waft  from  the  bosom 
of  the  beautiful  belle  for  her  absent  sister  {  and 
never  did  fair  Ella  press  her  pillow  without  offer- 
ing up  a  prayer  for  the  welfaro  and  happiness  of 
her  dearly  beloved  Gertrude. 

At  length  William  Rutherford  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  his  brother  that  Ella  might 
be  allowed  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  city,  to  remove 
( as  he  expressed  it )  that  mativai$e  horUe  which 
shadowed  her  beauty.  He  had  probably  never 
heard  of  Dr.  Gregory,  or  reflected,  *  that  when  a 
woman  ee—ew  to  blush  »ke  haa  lo9t  ker  greatett 
eharm,' 

The  following  scene  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
opposite  characters  of  the  two  sisters. 

A  large  party  was  on  the  tapU,  Gertrude 
wished  her  thousand  dear  fnends  to  know  her 
sweet  sister,  and  therefore  determined  a  brilliant 
assembly  should  mark  Ella's  first  introduction  to 
the  6eaii-mofiie— an  introduction  which  she  pro- 
mised herself  shoold  excite  the  envy  of  the  MU9 
and  turn  the  heads  of  all  the  exquUitet  on  her 
list. 

"  Look  here,  Ella,"  she  cried,  tossing  in  her  lap 
a  beautiful  parse,  '<  behold  the  magic  charm  which 
shall  transmute  your  simple  cambric  into  blonde 
of  fairy  texture.  Uncle  sends  yoa  this  that  yon 
may  appear  armed  and  equipped  for  conquest; 
open,  sis,  quickly — let  me  see  the  potency  of  the 
charm.  Fifty  dollare !  hem !  It  will  not  work ! 
Why  I  have  already  ordered  my  dress  to  the  tune 
of  one  hundred ! "  • 


"  One  hundred  doUais,  Gertnde,  for  a  dress ! "  ex- 
claimed Ella,  in  great  surprise.  **  Did  I  understand 
you  rightly  7  You  do  not  surely  mean  so.  Why 
that  sum  would  support  good  Aunt  Nanny  for  a 
year  and  leave  her  something  beside  to  put  iu  the 
poor-box ! " 

"  Oh !  nonsense,  Ella,  you  are  always  preaching 
up  such  crude  notions!''  replied  Gertrude,  her 
besutiful  mouth  curved  in  disdain.  "  For  my  part 
I  think  even  a  hundred  doUan  very  little.  What 
with  a  few  yards  of  lace  and  ribbons  and  French 
flowen  why,  one  hundred  doUan  is  a  mere  cypher! 
I  hope,  my  Quakerfied  sister,  that  you  have  some 
loose  cash  in  your  purse  aUready ;  for  if  not  I  fear 
fifty  doUare  alone  will  hardly  purchase  the  love  of 
a  robe  I  have  selected  for  yoa." 

**  Indeed,  my  dear  Gertrude,"  answered  Ella, "  I 
hope  I  may  never  be  so  culpable  or  so  neglectful 
of  other  necessities  as  to  give  even^/fy  dollars  for 
the  vanity  of  an  evening.  What  would  Uncle 
Gilbert  ssy  7  No,  no,  Gertrude.  My  toilet  mast  be 
finished  for  a  much  less  sum ! " 

<<And  I  suppose  Aunt  Nanny  will  have  the 
residue  for  her  rhuematism  and  the  poor-box,**  cried 
Gertrude,  now  laughing.  "  Well,  well— dear  old 
soul,  I  will  send  her  a  nice  shawl  to  keep  her  warm 
and  a  purK  full  of  shillings  and  pence  for  her 
charities  ;  so  put  on  your  hat  and  come  with  me* 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  purchase  and  ao  have 
you.  Fifty  dollaro!  Ha  !  ha !  Ella,  '  Take  a 
last  fond  look '  before  we  surt,  for  I  warrant  yon 
it  will  be  so  dwindled  away  on  our  return  that  not 
a  penny  will  be  left  to  ring  the  knell  of  departed 
greatness." 

But  it  was  not  so— Ella  was  firm  to  her  resolve. 
In  vain  her  giddy  sister  urged.  A  few  articles  only, 
chosen  with  taste  and  judgment  completed  her  pur- 
chases and  as  Gertrude  had  predicted,  the  bounty 
of  her  uncle  provided  many  comforta  for  her  aged 
friend.  Although  on  the  evening  in  question,  the 
simple  white  muslin  of  Ella  ofiered  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  magnificent  blonde  which  draped  the 
graceful  figure  of  her  sister,  she  had  the  happy 
self  consciousness  that  by  following  the  dictates  of 
her  own  generous  heart,  the  wardrobe  of  Aunt 
Nanny  was  rendered  comfortable  for  the  winter. 

Pass  we  over  a  few  fleeting  months.  Thus  far 
the  path  of  Gertrude  had  only  led  through  pleasant 
places.  The  pride  and  delight  of  her  uncle's  heart 
no  wish  was  ungratified,  no  flower  of  pleasure  by 
the  way-side  left  neglected,  but  suddenly,  even  as 
clouds  may  gather  over  the  fairest  sky,  all  that  was 
so  bright  and  promising  to  the  fiiture  of  Oertrade's 
young  life  became  overshadowed— darkened  for 
ever! 

Gertrude  hsd  many  fair  friends,  but  of  the  num- 
ber no  one  more  attached  themselves  to  her  than 
a  sentimental  young  widow  ( alas,  for  Uncle  Wil- 
liam ! )  who  perfectly  adored  the  sweet  protege 
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of  the  bachelor.  In  fact,>he  was  so  much  attached 
to  her,  she  saidi  she  really  considered  it  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  her  to  matronize  one  so  very  young 
in  the  circles  of  fashion.  To  be  sure  9he  was  very 
young  herself  and  a  widow — nevertheless,  she  was 
prepared  to  make  sacrifices  for  those  she  loved ! 
In  demonstration  of  such  pure  generosity,  therefore, 
seldom  a  day  passed  that  did  not  find  charming 
Mre.  Jones  making  one  of  the  little  domestic  circle 
in  Bond  street,  either  in  the  morning,  when  in  her 
graceful  undress  she  would  come  tripping  into  the 
breakfast  parlor  to  discuss  plans  for  the  evening ;  or 
in  the  evening,  after  her  own  toilet  for  some  gay 
aasembly  was  completed,  with  the  most  disin- 
terested zeal  in  the  world,  ( except  always  for  Ger- 
trude,) she  would  draw  the  white  kid  glove  from 
her  fair  round  arm  and  with  her  own  jeweled 
fingers  arrange  the  beautiful  tresses  of  the  brilliant 
belle,  which  she  protested  should  be  profaned  by  no 
tofutur.  In  this  way  her  presence  became  at 
length  necessary  not  only  for  the  happiness  of  Grer- 
trade  but  of  Uncle  William,  for  the  latter  was  no 
stoic,  but  a  susceptible  pleasant  old  bachelor  ! 

The  results  may  be  imagined.  In  the  spirit  of 
firanknffls,  when  at  length  the  fair  Mrs.  Jones  con- 
sented to  become  Mrs.  Rutherford,  she  assured  her 
enamored  lover  that  her  heart  was  buried  in  the 
cold  grave  with  her  dear  Ferdinand,  still,  for  Ger- 
trude'9  take,  she  would  consent  to  make  him  happy  • 
The  censorious  world  to  be  sure  did  not  give  her 
credit  for  such  disinterestedness.  Some  there  were 
ill-natured  enough  to  say  that  so  far  from  loving 
the  beautifiil  niece  of  the  rich  bachelor  she  had  in 
some  unguarded  moment  been  heard  to  say  that 
*  Miss  Rutherford  was  a  silly,  conceited  thing,  with 
more  beauty  than  brains,'  and  that  the  widow 
looked  more  to  the  comfortable  establishment  in 
Bond  street,  than  to  the  happiness  of  her  <  sweet 
young  fiiend ! '  Be  that  as  it  may  they  weie  mar- 
ried, and  the  introduction  of  the  bride  into  the 
domestic  circle  was  hailed  by  Grertrude  with  unaf- 
fected pleasure— the  thought  that  she  would  ever 
be  lt99  an  object  of  regard  to  her  uncle  than  at 
present  never  for  a  moment  disturbed  her  mind. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

For  a  few  months  all  went  on  delightfiiUy.  No 
one  could  be  more  amiable,  more  engaging  than 
Mra.  Rntherford — ^yet  mind,  she  was  ever  steadily^ 
steadily  with  all  the  skill  of  an  artful  woman, 
weaving  a  mesh  around  her  adoring  husband,  thread 
by  thread,  link  by  link,  and  when  at  length  her 
work  was  completed — when  she  found  him  fast  en- 
tangled in  her  snare — ^when  she  found  he  only  saw 
through  her  eyes,  heard  only  with  htr  ears  and 
hong  tmth-convicted  upon  her  words;  she  then 
commenced  her  schemes  of  which  the  unconscious 
Gertrude  was  destined  to  be  the  victim,  who,  for 


many  reasons  cogent  to  her  own  mind,  she  much 
disliked.  Mre.  Rutherford  was  avaricious — and 
that  Gertrude  should  longer  luxuriate  upon  the 
foolish  indulgence,  as  she  termed  it,  of  her  husband, 
she  negatived.  Her  own  beauty  was  evidently  on 
the  wane,  while  in  enviable  contrast  Gertrude  was 
in  the  first  blush  of  womanhood.  Thus  jealousy 
had  its  influence,  and  besides,  as  she  told  her  inti- 
mate friend  and  confidant, '  there  was  really  no  one 
useful  thing  Gertrude  could  do ;  she  could  neither 
trim  her  caps,  clear  starch  a  collar,  or  dam  her 
uncle's  stockings.  All  she  could  do,  was  to  read 
novels,  knit  purses,  sing  Italian  and  entertain  the 
beaux,  which  latter  province,  by-the-bye,  Mra- 
Rutherford  observed,  she  considered  herself  per- 
fectly competent  to  perform. 

To  support  her  own  manaenvres,  a  relative  of 
her  own  was  introduced  in  the  family ;  one  of  those 
convenient  clever  bodies  that  can  do  everything, 
from  the  paring  of  an  apple  to  the  dressing  of  a 
blister.  In  contrast  what  could  Grertrude  do? 
Positively  nothing;  she  could  neither  bathe  her 
uncle's  temples  or  comb  his  hair  when  he  had  the 
head -ache,  or  run  for  his  slippere,  or  see  that  his 
toast  was  done  to  a  lum ;  not  that  she  was  unfeel- 
ing, or  did  not  love  her  uncle,  but  it  had  never 
occured  to  this  fair  flower  of  fashion's  |>ar/erre  that 
to  be  useful  to  othere  is  the  greatest  charm  of  life ! 
Had  she  been  called  upon  to  illustrate  by  self-ex- 
ample the  divine  command,  '  Do  ye  unto  otkerM 
OS  y«  would  thai  they  should  do  unto  you,*  she 
would  probably  have  clothed  her  friends  in  satins 
and  rich  garnitures,  adorned  them  with  jewels, 
given  them  an  opera  ticket,  and  led  them  nightly 
through  pleasures  <  fiowery  maze,'  or,  for  morning 
comforts,  a  luxurious  rocking-chair  and  carte 
blanche  to  the  shelves  of  a  circulating  library. 
These  constituted  Gertrude*s  ideas  of  charity  and 
kindness.  She  thought  not  of  the  sick-bed  or  of 
the  shivering  poor,  for  no  considers te  hand  had 
ever  toiled  to  remove  the  idle  weeds  which  choked 
the  springs  of  benevolence  and  sympathy  in  her 
heart  But  Jane  was  au  fait  from  tact,  not  from 
feeling,  in  all  these  little  matters,  and  uncle  Wil- 
liam was  not  only  thus  informed,  but  very  soon 
made  to  listen  attentively  to  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  over  the  idle  Miss  Rutherford. 

He  should  have  reflected  how  much  of  this  cul- 
pability rested  upon  himself,  for  had  he  answered  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  fulfilled  the  im- 
portant trust  of  training  her  young  mind  to  use- 
fulness, this  charge  could  not  have  been  brought 
against  her ;  but  blind  to  his  own  responsibilities 
and  hearkening  only  to  the  serpent-like  tones  of 
his  wife,  he  at  length  began  to  look  upon  the  child 
of  ius  brother  as  an  incumbrsnce,  and  this  idea 
once  admitted  was  but  too  readily  fostered.  Now 
coldness,  neglect  and  heartless  intimations  of  her 
dependent  situation  took  place  of  all  the  flattery 
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and  earnest  professions  of  love  which  so  lately  the 
ci'divant  Mrs.  Jones  had  lavished  upon  her.  She 
was  treated  with  the  most  chilling  indiflference, 
her  presence  either  unnoticed,  or,  what  was  still 
more  cutting  to  her  pride,  made  to  feel  herself  de- 
trap  by  the  instant  cessation  of  all  conversation 
the  moment  she  entered  the  room.  Artless  and 
unsuspicious  it  was  long  ere  the  vail  was  with* 
drawn  from  the  mind  of  Gertrude ;  but  when  at 
length  the  truth  burst  upon  her,  her  indignation 
was  only  equalled  by  her  contempt !  She  made 
no  attempts  to  conciliate,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
queened  it,  in  a  queenly  manner,  over  herannt  and 
Miai  Jane ;  and,  feeling  herself  anjusily  treated, 
made  no  scruple  of  asserting  her  dislike  for  them, 
and  throwing  herself  at  once  upon  the  affection  of 
her  uncle  she  demanded  his  protection  from  the 
insults  of  his  wife. 

Alas!  poor  Gertrude!  In  the  meanwhile  the 
plot  had  been  thickening ;  and  now  her  uncle  Wil- 
liam, looking  upon  her  as  ungrateful  and  perverse, 
met  her  complaints  with  coldness,  and  6nally  inti- 
mated in  language  too  palpable  to  be  misunder- 
stood, that  he  could  no  longer  support  her  extrava- 
gance and  her  follies. 

'<  Have  yon  heard  the  news  1 "  asked  Mrs.  Biter, 
suddenly  making  her  appearance  in  the  breakfast 
room  of  Mrs.  Lynde.  "  I  thought  I  would  just  step 
in  and  see  if  you  knew  about  it ;  only  think,  Ger- 
trude Rutherford,  the  great  beauty,  has  been  turned 
out  of  doors  by  her  uncle !  What  do  you  say  to 
that  7  " 

"  Impossible !  You  must  be  mistaken,"  replied 
Mrs.  Lynde. 

*'  No,  I  am  not  mistaken ;  I  had  it  from  un- 
doubted authority,  for  our  Polly  is  sister  to  their 
chambermaid,  and  she  told  me  all  about  it,  and 
really,"  continued  Mrs.  Biter,  looking  very  saga- 
cious, "  really  she  deserved  it ;  yes,  she  deserved 
it.  A  silly,  pert  conceited  girl !  Why  they  say 
she  thought  herself  of  more  importance  than  Mrs. 
Rutherford  and  fancied  she  could  rule  her  as  she 
has  always  done  her  uncle,  poor  man !  but  she 
found  her  match,  ha !  ha  !  ha !  ** 

"  I  think  you  mistake  Miss  Rutherford's  charac- 
ter," answered  Mrs.  Lynde  ;  «  I  believe  she  is  a 
very  amiable  girl ;  doubtless  she  has  many  faults, 
which  may  be  partly  owing  to  errors  of  education 
and  to  the  misfortune  of  having  no  mother  to 
guide  her  young  mind  ;  do  not  then  judge  the  poor 
girl  too  harshly,  Mrs.  Biter." 

"  Oh !  dear  no !  I  hope  I  have  Christian  charity ; 
but  pride  must  have  a  fall  and  I  don't  think  Miss 
Gertrude  Rutherford  will  ever  have  an  opportunity 
of  holding  her  head  above  my  daughters !  Tkey 
say  they  had  a  terrible  falling  out,  and  finally  her 
uncle  told  her  to  quit  his  house,  and  I  think  he  did 
right." 

'*  I  do  not  agree  with  you  j "  replied  Mis.  Lynde , 


"  and  if  what  you  say  is  correct  and  Miss  Ruther- 
ford really  forbidden  her  uncle's  house  is  nothing  in 
my  opinion  can  justify  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford. He  has  educated  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
disqualify  her  for  any  reverse  of  fortune  ;  for,  were 
she  heiress  to  millions,  she  could  not  have  been 
brought  up  more  extravagantly  or  idly.  Accom- 
plishments to  be  sure  she  has,  but  only  those 
adapted  for  display;  for  the  ball-room  or  the 
drawing-room — none  that  can  make  her  a  good 
wife  or  mother.  In  my  mind  his  crime  is  unpar- 
donable." 

"  I  differ  with  you  entirely,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Biter. 
"  She  is  an  ungrateful  perverse  girl,  depend  upon  it. 
Why,  what  could  be  have  done  more  ?  He  has 
given  her  a  most  expensive  education  certainly 
and  dressed  her  most  richly." 

''That  her  education  has  been  expenrive  I 
grant,  but  not  on  that  account  more  valuable  to 
her ;  probably  one  quarter  of  the  sum  expended 
upon  her  mind  would  have  made  Gertrude  Ruth- 
erford a  very  different  being." 

"  Well,  well,  you  have  a  right  to  your  opinion 
and  I  to  mine,*'  said  Mrs.  Biter,  "but  she  has  gone, 
they  say,  no  one  knows  where.  With  her  pretty 
face  and  her  poverty  I  would  not  wonder  if  she 
came  to  a  bad  end,  for  all  she  held  her  head  so 
high ! " 

**  Now  may  the  God  of  the  fatherless  shield  her 
from  harm,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Lynde,  "  for  she  is 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning !  " 

Thue  far  Mrs.  Biter  was  right.  Gertrude  had 
lefl  her  uncle's  house  but  by  no  other  commands 
than  those  which  her  own  pride  and  indignation 
forced  upon  her ;  nor  alone  to  those  passions  was 
she  a  prey,  for  ahe  dearly  loved  her  uncle  William, 
whom  she  looked  upon  as  a  father ;  and  now  to 
find  herself  not  only  supplanted  but  east  ont  from 
his  affections  caused  her  grief  unutterable.  Con- 
tinued insults  soon  checked  the  sway  of  grief  and 
in  place  arose  those  evil  passions  of  the  heart 
which,  like  the  active  virtues,  lacking  incentive, 
had  remained  dormant.  In  a  rash  moment,  there- 
fore, without  reflecting  upon  the  important  step 
she  was  about  to  take,  she  left  that  house  of  which 
so  lately  she  had  reigned  the  mistress  and  sought 
refuge  under  the  roof  of  a  school-mate  and  com- 
panion. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Wb  will  now  return  to  Ella.  The  naturally  fee- 
Ue  constitution  of  Gilbert  Rutherford  could  not  long 
endure  the  fatigue  incumbent  upon  his  sacred  pro- 
fession or  the  arduous  duties  of  the  school-room  ; 
(for  the  last  year  or  two,  he  had  onderuken  the 
charge  of  a  few  pupils,)  his  health  gradually  declin- 
ed ;  day  by  day  he  became  weaker,  his  step  more 
feeble,  his  countenance  more  pallid,  until  finally 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  not  only  his  school 
but  his  beloved  office  as  pastor.     With  this,  of 
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course,  his  salary  also  ceasedi  and  although  hia  famu 
\y  was  small  and  his  wife  a  treasure  of  thrifti  still 
the  most  rigid  economy  now  became  necessary  to 
render  their  little  means  available  to  their  wants. 

Ella  saw  this  and  with  a  resolution  worthy  of 
more  mature  years  determined  to  use  her  own  ex- 
ertions to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  family.  The 
mistress  of  the  village  school  had  lately  deceased; 
Ella  applied  and  was  accepted  to  fill  the  situation. 
At  first  her  uncle  objected  to  the  plan  on  account 
of  her  youth ;  he  was  unwilling  to  subject  her  to 
aU  the  fetigue  and  confinement  necessary  to  her 
chosen  vocation — but  Ella  entreated  so  earnestly 
and  afiectionately  that  at  last  he  was  forced  to 
yield  his  consent.  She  was  about  to  enter  upon 
her  new  duties  when  she  received  a  letter  which 
filled  her  with  grief  and  amazement  It  was  from 
the  young  friend  of  Gertrude  communicating  the 
distressing  intelligence  that  her  dear  sister  was 
dangerously  ill  and  that  the  physicians  gave  but 
little  encouragement  of  her  recovery.  A  few  hours 
found  Ella  on  her  route  to  the  city.  Her  uncle  be- 
ing too  feeble  to  accompany  her  she  was  obliged 
to  depart  alone;  but  she  heeded  not  her  lonely 
journey ;  she  had  but  one  thought — speed,  speed  ! 
for  Gertrude,  her  dear  Gertrude,  was  sick,  perhaps 
4ying. 

Upon  her  arrival  she  found  her  sister  indeed  very 
ill.  The  storm  had  burst  too  suddenly  over  poor 
Grertrude  and  a  violent  brain-fever  was  the  conse- 
quence. It  was  even  many  days  after  her  arrival, 
dluring  which*  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and  apprehen- 
sion, she  never  left  her  bedside,  ere  Gertrude  open 
ed  her  eyes  in  conacionsneas — they  then  rested  on 
Ella,  and  with  «  faint  cry  of  delight  she  endeavor- 
ed to  raise  herself  from  the  pillow,  but  sank  faint- 
ing upon  the  bosom  of  her  sister. 

For  some  weeks  G«rtrude  remained  in  a  very 
precarious  situation,  during  which  the  friends  with 
whom  she  had  sought  refuge  proved  themselves 
every  way  worthy  to  be  so  estimated,  by  the  kind- 
ness and  attention  they  bestowed  upon  her.  And 
felt  William  Rutherford  no  remorse  when  he  learn- 
ed the  effects  of  his  injustice  ?  If  he  did,  the  beauti- 
ful boy  which  his  wife  placed  in  his  arms  about  that 
time  rendered  conscience  lees  formidable ;  for  he 
came  not  near  the  sick-bed  of  his  niece  nor  sought 
in  any  way  to  ameliorate  her  future,  doubly-depend- 
ent situation.  Once  only  Ella  went  to  the  house 
of  her  uncle :  it  was  that  she  might  if  possible  ef- 
fect a  reconciliation.  Gertrude  loved  him  tenderly 
notwithstanding  his  late  injustice ;  and  although  she 
would  never  again  reside  under  his  roof  she  wish- 
ed once  more  to  see  him,  that  she  might  thank  him 
for  past  favors  and  request  his  forgiveness  if  she  had 
done  ought  to  displease  him.  Ella  was  received 
in  the  coldest  manner,  by  Mrs.  Rutherford  :  her 
uncle,  she  was  informed,  was  out,  although,  un» 
fortunately  for  Madam's  veracity,  his  hat  and  gloves 


were  on  the  table ;  and  when  she  took  her  leave, 
it  was  pretty  plainly  intimated  to  her  that  her  calls 
for  the  future  would  not  be  very  acceptable.'  It 
may  be  as  well  perhaps  to  state  here  that  Gertrude 
afterwards  addressed  Mr.  Rutherford  several  letters, 
but  they  met  with  no  response ;  and  indeed  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  ever  received  them. 

The  home  of  Ella  must  now  be  that  of  Gertrude, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  she  was  welcomed  there 
with  every  affection  and  cordiality  by  her  uncle 
Gilbert  and  his  amiable  wife. 

Ella  now  saw  the  necessity  for  exertion  redou- 
bled ;  she  proposed  therefore  to  Gertrude  that  she 
should  assist  her  in  the  school.  Another  depart- 
ment she  suggested  might  be  established  for  the 
instruction  of  drawing,  painting  and  music,  over 
which  she  presumed  her  sister  was  folly  competent 
to  preside.  But  Gertrude  listened  with  indifference 
and  gave  no  promise  of  uniting  in  Ella's  laudable 
exertions.  In  fact,  this  sudden  reverse  of  fortune, 
instead  of  arousing  the  energies  of  Gertrude,  most 
unfortunately  produced  very  different  results :  her 
days  were  passed  in  despondency — ^her  nights  in 
tears.  She  secluded  herself  from  the  world,  and 
as  much  as  possible  from  her  own  family ;  never 
mingling  with  their  amusements  or  assisting  in  the 
domestic  concerns.  In  vain  her  sister  strove  to 
rouse  her  from  this  melancholy  apathy.  She  talked 
to  her  of  the  days  of  their  childhood,  of  their  dear 
parents  and  strove  to  lead  her  thoughts  to  her 
Heavenly  father,  that  in  his  love  she  might  find  con- 
solation for  her  sorrows ;  but  the  heart  of  Gertrude 
was  unmoved.  She  brought  her  beautiful  flowers 
and  books,  she  sang  to  her,  in  her  own  sweet  voice, 
the  songs  she  loved  ;  she  deprived  herself  of  many 
things  that  she  might  procure  for  her  sister  some 
few  of  those  luxuries  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed ;  but  Gertrude  evinced  no  pleasure — ^no 
thankfulness. 

Months  passed.  The  school  of  Ella  succeeded 
beyond  her  most  flattering  hopes  and  well  might 
the  proudest  envy  the  happiness  of  this  young  girl 
when  she  found  her  earnings  really  useful;  when, 
by  her  own  industry,  many  little  comforts  were  pro- 
cured for  her  invalid  uncle,  and  the  otherwise  bur- 
then of  her  sister's  maintenance  lessened.  But 
not  to  the  school  alone  did  Ella  confine  her  ener- 
gies. Ere  the  song  of  the  lark  mingled  with  the 
fading  stars  she  had  nicely  swept  and  arranged  her 
uncle's  study ;  the  breakfast  table  next  claimed  her 
care,  and  then  with  a  kiss  for  each  and  a  merry 
laugh  she  was  among  the  little  rogues  in  the  nurse- 
ry, where  her  presence  seemed  as  welcome  as  a  sun- 
beam. 

A  second  distressing  illness  brought  Gertrude 
again  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  From  this  she 
never  wholly  recovered  ;  and,  to  the  great  grief  of 
her  friends,  her  mind  also  became  daily  more  and 
more  enfeebled.    It  was  a  sad  sight — the  wreck  of 
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this  once  loTely  and  animated  girl !  Ella  waa  the 
last  to  admit  even  to  her  own  heart  the  melancholy 
fret  Nothing  could  equal  the  patience  and  ten- 
deme«  with  which  this  devoted  sister  watched  over 
the  unfortunate  girl.  The  events  which  had  caused 
so  much  misery  seemed  entirely  effaced  from  the 
mind  of  Gertrude ;  and  from  her  incoherent  con- 
versation it  was  plain  that  she  imagined  herself  still 
an  inmate  of  her  Uncle  William's  splendid  resi- 
dence. Around  her  fancy  gathered  the  same  gay 
associates,  and  for  hours  she  would  dwell  with  sp- 
parent  delight  upon  some  festive  scene — some  party 
or  ball  where  she  was  expected  to  attend.  Dress 
seemed  now  her  only  anxiety  ;  but  she  was  easily 
beguiled.  A  bunch  of  wild  flowers,  gathered  by 
the  children  from  the  meadow,  were  to  her  as  rich 
and  fragrant  as  though  fresh  from  the  conservatory 
of  Thorburn;  while  a  few  glass  beads  were  as 
easily  transmuted  to  jewels.  At  length  her  strength 
entirely  failed,  she  could  no  longer  rise  from  her 
bed.  For  months  she  was  watched  over  with  un- 
tiring love  by  the  almost  heart-broken  Ella.  But 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  the  unhappy  Gertrude 
Rutherford  breathed  her  last. 


Who  coold  have  predicted  the  fate  of  this  once 
blooming  and  beautiful  girl  ?  Who  that  saw  her 
only,  as  it  were,  a  few  months  before,  living  in 
affluence,  every  indulgence  showered  upon  her, 
flattered,  admired,  caressed  by  all — who  could  have 
foreseen  thus  suddenly  this  sad  reverse  7 

Our  tale  is  ended  here,  except  to  say  that  Ella 
became  the  happy  wife  of  an  estimable  man ;  and 
that  under  her  too(  gratitude  prepared  a  cheerful 
welcome  for  the  destitute  widow  and  childita  of 
Gilbert  Rutherford. 

To  illustrate  the  evils  which  often  arise  from  a 
mistaken  course  of  education  has  been  the  object  of 
the  foregoing  sketch,  the  incidents  of  which  are 
from  real  life.  In  the  education  of  young  ladies  a 
choice  for  the  ornamental  too  often  predominates 
over  the  ueeful ;  and  were  life  one  flowery  path  of 
pleasure  and  death  a  fable,  then  indeed  might  such 
a  course  be  available.  Yet  the  flowers  wither, 
roses  have  thorns,  and  '  Death  eometh  unto  alii' 
How  necessary  then  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
young  to  meet  those  reverses  to  which  all  are  sub- 
ject. The  brief  history  of  Gertmde  and  Ella  may 
offer  an  example. 
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BT     ELLBK. 


8bk  wni  ono  of  earth's  loveiiost.    A  brow 
Of  marblo  whitonoM,  and  a  chook  wboM  bloom 
RiTtlled  tho  bluahiof  roto-bod  ;  with  aD  eye 
Whoee  depth  of  tbouf  bt  eould  oe'or  be  fathomod^dark 
Soft  and  dream/.    Such  gifu  were  here  ;  a  heart 
Full  ofdovoted  teoderneu;  a  toul 
Hif  h,  pure  and  noble ;  oh  ]  none  had  known  bor       • 
But  to  loTO  and  prniee.    3'bo  merrieet  bird 
That  aent  ita  carol  upward  waa  not  more  free ; 
The  tweetett  flower  wboee  fragrance  fllled  tho  aii 
Waa  not  more  baaoUfbl. 

One  tammer  morn, 
When  rotes  bent  their  op*ning  locvee  beneath 
Tho  gitst'ntng  dow-drops,  and  the  rising  son 
Kissed  the  bright  sparkling  gems  from  shmb  and  flower-* 
When  the  bine  skies  hong  loringly  over  earth, 
And  streamlels  danced  in  all  their  joyousnesa, 
M urmaring  in  softeat  stnins— the  gentle  glri 
Pasaed  from  her  cottage  home,  a  blushing  bride. 
Oh,  never  had  her  meek  ejee  beamed  such  light. 
And  never  had  a  smile  so  full  of  joy 
Borered  around  her  lipe*    She  cast  a  look 
So  full  of  silent  gratitude  to  heayea, 
And  pressed  her  (kiry  hands  upon  her  heart 
As  if  to  check  its  throb  of  gladness,  while 
The  soft  summer  breens  floated  back 
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The  raven  hair  that  hong  about  her  neck  : 
1  deemed  her  all  too  pure  for  this  dark  world, 
And  thought  th«t  beauty  such  as  belt  might  grace 
The  bowers  of  paradise. 

Again  the  birds 
Warbled  their  songs,  and  flowrols  bloomed  aronnd, 
And  rose-buds  opened  their  bright  leaTee  to  drink 
The  gently  falling  dew-drops.    The  blue  sky, 
With  not  a  cloud  to  mar  its  purity, 
Bent  like  a  guardian  spirit  o'er  tho  land  ; 
But  where,  oh,  where  was  she— the  beautifiil  ? 
The  whispVing  sephyrs  fanned  her  brow  and  cheek, 
But  they  were  white  and  marble  cold.    Her  eyes 
Were  veiled,  and  the  dark  drooping  lashes  lay 
In  striking  oontrast  on  the  ashy  face. 
One  withered  roso-bnd  twined  among  the  locks 
Of  jeUy  black,  that  like  a  pall  enshrouded 
Her  snowy  shoulders — a  fitting  emblem 
Of  her  life's  short  dream.    Oh,  never,  neosr, 
In  her  days  of  gladness,  had  a  beauty 
So  pure  and  spirit-like  been  hers.    A  smile, 
Half  mournful,  half  of  happiness,  lingered 
Around  her  lovely  lips  and  on  hor  bruw 
A  holy  light  was  shining.    She  had  passed, 
A  crushed,  but  not  a  blighted  flower,  to  bloom 
Where  earth's  cold,  chilling  blast  could  come  no  mors. 
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THE  PERSECUTED  PHILOSOPHER. 


BT    r.     HAKILTON    MTES8. 


Mkdad  Mkkiur  had  the  mifffortur.e  to  differ  with 
the  public  on  a  ver}'  material  point.  He  thought  all 
the  world  was  mad.  The  world  entertained  the 
same  opinion  of  him,  and  being  in.  the  majority,  took 
the  unfair  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  enclose 
Medad  in  a  straight-jacket  and  put  him  into  an  osy- 
lum.  Since  he  has  been  in  that  retirement,  which 
he  wisely  views  as  a  calm  and  philosophic  retreat, 
he  has  manifested  a  forgiving  spirit  towaitl  his  perse- 
cutors, and  even  a  desire  to  become  their  benefactor 
by  imparting  to  them  a  portion  of  that  wisdom,  the 
superabundance  of  which  extending  beyond  their 
ability  to  comprehend,  has  caused  him  to  be  consider- 
ed insane. 

It  cannot  bo  necessary  that  the  public  should  be 
enfigfatened  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  writer  of 
diis  article  has  acquired  the  confidence  and  friend* 
ship  of  this  persecuted  philosopher,  so  far  as  to  bo 
promoted  to  the  honor  of  being  his  amanuensis  and 
apologist  Let  it  suffice  that  this  is  the  case  and 
that  the  following  pages  contain  the  substance  of  his 
narration.  How  far  it  may  serve  to  vindicate  his 
sani^  and  establish  his  claim  to  readmission  into 
rational  society  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself. 

**  Like  Copernicus  and  Galileo  and  many  othei  il 
lustrioos  men,"  said  the  sage,  <'  I  am  punished  for  no 
other  fault  than  being  in  advance  of  the  age;  Yon 
may  be  aware,"  he  continued,  '*  of  the  nature  of  those 
pursuits  in  which  I  havo  been  so  long  engaged  and 
of -the  unparalleled  seal  and  industry  with  which  I 
have  prosecuted  them ;  but  you  cannot  know  of  that 
startling  discovery  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
make,  which  is  destined  to  open  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  human  philosophy  and  to  hand  down  my 
name  with  honor  to  posterity. 

"  I  had  been  long  convinced  that  among  the  count* 
less  varieties  of  animated  life  which  people  this  won- 
derful world,  man  was  not  the  sole  proprietor  of  rea- 
son. I  could  not  believe  that  a  blind  and  automa- 
ton-like instinct  was  the  sole  guide  of  those  myriads 
of  animals,  terrestrial,  aerial  and  aquatic,  which  we 
usually  denominate  brutes.  There  seemed  but  one 
essential  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  on  this  point  and  that  was  a  community 
of  language.  Could  this  important  end  be  gained, 
the  path  was  open  for  a  full  and  perfect  inveatigauon 
of  the  subject.  To  invent  or  discover  some  mode  of 
interchanging  ideas  which  should  admit  of  universal 
application  became  therefore  the  chief  object  of  my 
study.    By  what  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  fa 


▼orable  causes  I  at  length  succeeded  in  this  undei^ 
taking  I  may  not  now  disclose,  but  that  I  did  suc- 
ceed is  beyond  a  question.  At  another  time  the 
world  shall  be  admitted  to  a  participation  in  this  great 
secret.  My  present  object  is  to  dissipate  some  of 
the  most  common  errors  in  relation  to  those  silent 
and  sagacious  animals  that  everywhere  surround  us 
and  over  whom  man  has  heretofore  so  ari'ogandy 
claimed  to  be  superior  by  the  possession  of  reasoning 
faculties.  Let  me  premise  that  the  power  which  I 
possess  relates  to  creatures  of  every  class  and  ena- 
bles me  not  only  to  hold  converse  with  them  but  to 
be  an  unsuspected  listener  to  their  conversations  with 
each  other.  You  may  imagine  that  I  was  not  slow 
in  patting  my  new  power  into  practice.  My  experi- 
ments have  been  numerous  and  satisfactory ;  and  al- 
though in  every  instance  I  have  been  surprised  at  the 
extent  o  f  judgment  and  intelligence  displayed  by  these 
inferior  orders  of  being,  there  has  been  a  singular  ex-  | 
caption,  equally  general  and  all  pervading.  I  found 
that  no  animal  entertained  a  correct  idea  of  itself,  its 
abilities  or  position  in  the  world.  The  pet-dog  which 
I  kept  for  a  play-fellow  for  my  children  and  whose 
shrill  bark  scarcely  alarmed  the  chirping  cricket  in 
the  comer,  folly  believed  himself  the  guardian  of  the 
house  and  nightly  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  parlor 
mg  with  an  expressive  sense  of  his  responsibilities ; 
while  the  real  custodian  of  my  premises,  a  lai^  mas- 
tiff, who  had  always  enjoyed  the  reputation  (^  great 
ferocity  and  couragOi  proved  to  be  the  most  arrant 
coward,  barking  only  out  of  fear  and  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  purpose  he  subserved.  The  swine, 
scarce  able  from  obesity  to  gain  the  trough  at  which 
he  received  his  daily  rations,  enjoyed  his  luxurious 
meals  with  the  full  belief  that  he  was  a  pet  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  flavor,  while  the  singing  bird, 
whose  gorgeous  plumes  and  melodious  notes  were 
the  admiration  of  all,  looked  suspiciously  from  his 
gilded  cage,  anticipating  his  turn  upon  the  spit. 

**  Fear  of  man,  I  found  also  to  be  generally  preva- 
lent. Almost  all  animals,  of  whatever  magnitude, 
dexterity  or  strength,  were  deeply  imbued  with  this 
feeling.  Insects,  it  is  true,  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
our  race.  The  microscopic  eye  of  the  common  fly 
was  unable  to  see  an  object  of  such  vast  extent,  nor 
had  they  any  idea  of  the  possibility  of  so  large  a  mass 
being  animated.  If  they  could  not  see  lai^e  objects, 
however,  the  loss  was  compensated  for  by  an  ability 
to  distinguish  many  minute  beauties  of  which  we  have 

but  litUe  conception.   Their  own  persons,  they  assur- 
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ed  me,  with  pardonable  vanityt  poaaesMd  a  brilliancy 
and  variety  of  color  delightful  to  behold,  and  a  sub- 
■equent  examination  with  a  powerful  magnifying 
glass  verified  the  boast    i  had  frequent  converuiF' 
tions  with  one  of  these  gentle  insects  for  hours  togeth- 
er, taking  good  care  always  to  regale  him  with  a  few 
grains  of  brown  sugar.    The  lure  usually  drew  many 
of  his  comrades,  and  I  was  obliged  at  length  to  en- 
large my  bounty  to  a  tithe  of  a  tea-spoooful,  at  which 
he  expressed  great  concern,  and  magnanimously  for- 
bore to  take  advantage  of  such  extraordinary  gene> 
rosi^.     His  race,  for  the  obvious  reasons  already  al- 
luded to,  entertained  no  ill-will  toward  mankind,  al- 
^ugfa  often  the  objects  of  our  cruel  persecution. 
They  could  not,  of  course,  discover  the  agency  by 
which  the  shingle-trap  was  closed  upon  the  mashed 
bodies  of  a  whole  regiment  of  their  people,  but  were 
accustomed  to  attribute  that  and  all  similar  phenome- 
na to  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature.    The 
duration  of  their  lives,  short  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  to 
them  appeared  of  great  length ;  and  those  whose  ex* 
istence  had  commenced  with  the  initialdays  of  sum- 
mer, and  who,  escaping'  casualities  and  cruelties,  had 
survived  until  the  latter  days  of  autumn,  were  able 
to  dandle  their  descendants  of  the  fourth  generation. 
Their  principal  source  of  trouble  was  their  natural 
enemy,  the  spider,  whom  they  represented  as  a  crafty 
and  malignant  monster,  stained  with  countless  crimes; 
a  character,  by  the  way,  in  no  wise  borne  out  by  a 
subsequent  conversation  with  one  of  that  species. 
Some  occasionally  fall  victims  also,  my  informant 
said,  to  a  most  formidable  kind  of  artillery,  wielded 
evidently  by  an  immense  though  unseni  power.    It 
was  some  time  before  I  ascertained  that  the  infernal 
machine  to  which  the  terrified  insect  alluded,  was  a 
quill  pop-gun,  with  which  my  youngest  boy  was  in 
the  habit  of  shooting  at  them  on  the  windows.     With 
these  and  a  few  other  exceptions,  their  lives  were 
merry  and  pleasant.    The  approach  of  winter  they 
looked  upon  as  the  termination  of  all  existence,  but 
entertained  some  ill-defined  hopes  of  an  immensely 
remite  period,  when  their  cold  and  stiffened  limbs 
would  feel  a  reviving  warmth,  and  they  should  ag^ain 
glide,  on  buoyant  wing,  through  the  sunny  air.     I 
cannot  now  tell  you  all  the  interesting  particulars 
which  I  learned  in  relation  to  this  little  folk.     If  nu- 
merical extent  constitutes  a  title  to  consideration, 
their  claim  is  certainly  a  forcible  one,  as  in  their  sea- 
son they  doubtless  exceed  the  human  race  many  hun- 
dred fold. 

*'My  next  instructor  was  the  honey-bee.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  form  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  these  wor^ 
thy  and  industrious  people,  and  thought  myself  fortu- 
nate in  lighting  upon  one  of  a  singularly  communica- 
tive disposition.  Much  as  we  flatter  ourselves  on 
the  honey4)ees*  regard  and  attachment  to  our  species, 
they  in  reality  know  nothing  about  us :  they  labor  un- 
der the  same  difficulty  with  the  fly ;  we  are  too  lai^ 
for  their  sight  or  comprehension.  Little  Duz-bnx 
crawled  all  over  me  in  search  of  myself,  and  was  fi- 
nally obliged  to  settle  contentedly  iqton  my  thumb, 


whence  be  directed  his  discourse  to  an  adjacent  fin- 
ger. He  spoke  with  much  pride  of  th»  government 
of  the  queendom,  of  which  be  was  a  subject,  the  ex- 
tent of  iu  territory  (a  seven  by  nine  hive,  of  my  own 
construction)  and  the  order  which  marked  the  whole 
interior  police ;  but  above  all  were  his  lavish  encomi- 
ums bestowed  upon  that  industrious  spirit  for  whkh 
his  tribe  is  so  proverbial.  He  spoke  with  contempt 
of  the  more  ornamented  varieties  of  insect  life,  and 
particularly  of  the  idle  butterfly,  which  did  nothing 
the  live-long  day  but  sport  from  flower  to  flower. 
**  'Industry,'  he  said,  flourishis^  an  antenna  as  be 
rounded  off  a  period  with  unusual  warmth,  *  industry 
is  the  virtue  which  distinguishes  us  from  the  effemi- 
nate creatures  around  us,  and  opens  to  us  all  the  hid- 
den nectar  of  the  universe.' 

"  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  contented  manner 
in  which  this  eloquent  advocate  of  industry  sat  ^or 
hours  upon  my  thumb,  on  a  bright  sunny  day,  sipping 
a  little  honey  which  I  had  placed  there  for  his  refresh- 
ment, until  a  suspicion  occurred  to  me,  and,  on  in- 
specting him  more  narrowly,  I  discovered  that  he  was 
in  reality  a  drone.  On  a  subsequent  attempt  to  talk 
with  one  of  the  workers,  the  saucy  little  felU>w  toU 
me  that  the  day  was  too  fine  to  be  wasted  on  a  per- 
fect stranger,  but  that  if  I  would  call  at  his  ceU  on 
tho  first  rainy  afternoon,  he  would  be  happy  to  see 
me  and  show  me  through  the  city. 

*'An  ant,  a  member  of  a  very  laxge  and  somewhat 
belligerent  community,  gave  me  also  some  valuable 
lessoos,  although  it  was  only  by  foica  that  I  could 
detain  him  from  bis  work*  He  assured  me  that  there 
was  u  .usual  occasion  for  his  services  at  home,  as 
there  was  a  prospect  of  war  with  a  neigboring  repub- 
lic, growing  out  of  a  sort  of  North-eastern  boundary 
question,  and  involving  an  immense  territory,  which, 
as  near  as  I  could  judge  from  his  description,  was  a 
tract  of  fine  sandy  soil  of  about  two  incbes  by  six  in 
extent  He  talked  largely  of  patriotism  and  honor 
and  resistance  to  aggression,  and  used  many  similar 
high-sounding  phrases.  Tl)e  battle  subsequently  took 
place,  and  aiVer  being  waged  for  some  time  with 
much  violence,  resulted  in  a  triumph  on  the  side  of 
the  liiiJe  patriot— many  of  the  opposing  party  having 
been  killed  and  lai'ge  numbers  taken  captive.  But 
instead  of  paying  any  attention  to  their  newly  ac- 
quired territory,  the  only  use  mode  of  the  victory  was 
to  plunder  the  conquered  country  of  all  its  stores,  in 
which  praiseworthy  occupation  my  eloquent  little 
friend  seemed  most  forward  of  all. 

**  I  bad  many  interesting  and  instructive  interviews 
with  other  varieties  of  the  insect  worid,  of  which 
there  is  not  time  at  present  to  tell.  One  was  with  a 
beautiful  butterfly,  sporting  in  the  sun,  amid  die  gor- 
geous beauties  of  a  parterre,  and  looking  itself,  like 
an  animated  flk>wer.  His  life  was  all  eigoyment. 
He  knew  but  few  troubles,  and  anticipated  no  ter- 
mination of  his  bliss.  He  possessed,  however,  a  por- 
tion of  that  vanity  and  conceit,  which  a  pretty  and 
graceful  exterior  is  so  apt  to  inspire ;  and  displayed, 
I  thought^  a  siHy  affectaDoa  of  fear  upon  discovering 
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ft  caterpillar  on  one  of  his  hwoxite  flowen.  He  seem- 
ed to  retain  no  memory  of  Mb  own  Termicalar  ex- 
istenise  and  eonld  not  be  convinced  that  the  humble 
reptile  before  Mm  contained  the  elements  of  a  be- 
ing liiLe  himself  destined  to  be  the  ornament  of  a 
iutttre  spring,  or  that  his  own  descendants  mnst 
grovel  for  a  season  in  the  dust  He  listened,  how- 
ever, very  attentively  to  my  remarks  and  replied 
that  he  was  sare  be  was  quite  ready  at  all  times  to 
receive  instruction,  but  on  that  point  really  I  must 
excuse  him :  he  thought  he  ought  to  know  best. 

'*  A  common  swallow  was  my  next  confidant  and 
instructor.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
the  air  as  the  place  of  abode  of  all  creatures  except- 
ing a  few  of  the  most  insignificant  varieties.  In 
this  disagreeable  category  man  was  of  course  in- 
cluded. To  be  without  wings  and  without  the  pow- 
er ever  to  quit  the  surface  of  the  dark  and  gloomy 
earth  was  a  state  of  existeoce  the  enjoyment  of 
which  he  could  not  possibly  comprehend.  '  One 
might  as  well  be  a  tree,*  exclaimed  the  little  fellow, 
cocking  his  head  with  an  air  of  conceit, '  rooted  for 
ft  century  to  one  spot/  And  then  our  lives,  he 
said,  were  of  course  limited  to  a  single  season,  as 
we  could  not  fly  like  them  before  the  approach  of 
winter.  He  was  astonished  to  learn  that  we  were 
capable  of  living  through  that  cold  and  sterile  sea- 
son. Like  other  creatures  he  had  his  troubles. 
With  immense  journeys  annually  to  perform,  he 
sometimes  found  traveling  a  slow  and  toilsome 
task.  The  ease  and  pleasure  of  flight  depended 
much  upon  tlw  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a 
thin  air  was  evidently  as  serious  an  impediment  to 
him  as  muddy  foads  to  a  pedestrian.  My  little 
friend,  however,  was  on  the  whole  merry  and  con- 
tented, and  although  he  evidently  tittered  a  little  at 
the  idea  of  the  awkward  appearance  I  should  make, 
oflered  to  be  my  instructor  in  the  art  df  flying,  if  I 
could  procure  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  my  person; 
a  project  which  I  am  not  without  hope  of  accom- 
plishing at  some  foture  time. 

'*  The  owl,  upon  my  first  introducing  myself  to 
him  and  making  known  my  object,  spent  many 
minutes  in  staring  at  me  with  a  look  of  fixed  amaze- 
ment, and  when  at  length  his  voice  found  ntterance, 
he  only  said,  *  It  is  very  strange;'  which  senten- 
tious remark  he  slowly  repeated  with  great  gravity 
several  times.  When,  however,  he  obtained  the 
full  use  of  his  faculties  they  seemed  to  serve  him  to 
but  little  purpose.  He  &aid  a  great  many  very  shal- 
low things  with  a  look  of  most  profound  wisdom 
and  an  oracular  shake  of  the  head.  His  own  race, 
together  with  bats  and  night-hawks,  he  supposed  to 
be  the  principal  varieties  of  animated  being.  He 
had  heard  of  creatures  that  prowled  about  in  the 
full  light  of  day  when  all  reasonable  beings  were 
asleep,  but  could  not  say  that  he  gave  much  credit 
to  the  tale.  I  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  con- 
duct a  conversation  with  this  feathered  sage,  owing 
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to  the  paucity  of  his  ideas.  His  thoughts  seemed  •' 
to  ran  muniy  on  the  pletsnrts  of  the  table,  and  he 
intsirapted  an  embanaanng  silence  by  inquiring, 
with  much  solemnity  of  voice  and  connienanee, 
where  I  procured  my  mice.  I  told  him  they  did 
not  constitate  any  part  of  my  diet,  which  he  seemed 
much  surprised  to  learn.  Ittice  were  very  good 
eating,  he  said,  particolariy  when  they  were  fresh: 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  that  condition 
when  he  caught  more  than  a  present  supply,  he  as- 
sured me,  with  a  dignified  chuckle,  that  he  ate  off 
their  legs  and  left  them  alive  in  his  nest.  I  became 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  hisstatemem  by  an  ezami- 
nationof  the  department  alluded  to,  where  I  fennd 
numbere  of  these  mutilated  little  animals  still  aUve.* 
The  scene  was  one  which  I  was  not  aiudoos  to 
prolong ;  I  therefore  bade  old  platter-eyes  a  polite 
good-morning,  assuring  him  of  my  '  distingnisbed 
consideration,'  and  also  of  my  opinion  that  he  dis-  ^ 
played  a  cruel  sagacity  and  selfishness  which  were 
almost  human,  and  entitled  him,  I  thought,  to  a 
speedy  promotion  in  the  scale  of  being. 

"It  was  with  an  agreeable  transition  of  feeling 
that  I  made  the  acquaintance,  on  the  following  day, 
of  an  American  eagle.  We  have  not  been  wrong 
in  attributing  extraordinary  intelligence  to  this  ma- 
jestic bird.  His  eyry  was  on  a  lofty  oak  on  the 
shore  of  the  Ontario.  For  a  hundred  years  he  had 
heard  the  dashing  of  its  mighty  wave  and  made 
his  daily  drouit  over  land  and  lake,  free  as  the  chain- 
less  winds  that  bore  his  pinions  up.  The  solitude 
over  which  he  reigned  had  been  but  lately  disturb 
ed  by  our  race,  whom  he  supposed  beings  of  recent 
creation.  On  my  suggesting  that  he  must  have  bad 
some  acquaintance  with  the  uncivilixed  people  who 
formeriy  iohabiied  the  land,  he  replied  that  he  knew 
the  red  men  well ;  that  they  were  his  friends,  who 
regarded  his  rights  and  owned  his  sovereignty,  and 
that  their  most  renowned  chie&  were  preud  to  wear 
his  discarded  plumage,  and  considered  it  quite  a 
feather  in  their  cap  to  do  so ;  but  as  to  the  matter 
of  civilization,  if  I  meant  the  skill  to  use  murderous 
and  mysterious  weapons  to  persecute  the  feathered 
tribes,  then  he  admitted  that  his  ancient  neighbors 
were  less  civilized  than  we.  I  felt  a  little  piqued 
at  this  remark  and  the  sarcaatic  tone  in  which  it 
was  uttered,  and  ventured  to  remind  him  of  the 
predatory  life  which  be  himself  bad  the  reputation 
of  leading.  He  said  it  was  true  that  some  of  the 
smaller  animals,  both  terrene  and  aquatic,  had 
usually  afforded  him  food,  and  perhaps  he  had  oc- 
casionally carried  off  and  eaten  a  very  young  and 
tender  individual  of  our  own  species.  He  was  hap- 
py that  he  had  never  had  the  honor  of  eating  me. 
But  he  used  no  arts  or  stratagems  to  procure  his 
food :  when  he  was  hungry  he  pounced  boldly  upon 


*La  Foataine  voaehea  fbr  an  iastancii  in  which  nambers 
of  plamp  BDd  veil-fed  mice  were  found,  that  mutilated,  in 
iho  neitof  anowL 
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hit  jpnf  and  eairiad  it  off  by  tont.  'Bat  how/  I 
ntortod,  *do  yon  jottify  Um  pimtieol  ooii4iiet  of 
doily  ottackiiig  the  poor  firii-hawk  and  robbiiig  him 
of  the  prise  which  he  has  gained  withao  much  trou* 
Ue  from  the  water? '  He  replied  that  it  waa  be- 
neath hii  own  dignity  and  oonirary  to  hia  natnre 
to  perform  aoch  neniai  work ;  that  the  fiah-hawk 
waa  hia  aabjeot»  boond  to  proTtde  for  him»  and  ought 
to  cooaider  himaelf  well  off  that  hia  aoveieign  took 
only  hia  property  and  allowed  him  hia  life.  He 
doabted  not  that  the  hiatory  of  oor  own  race  woald 
fainiah  abundant  pracedenta  for  the  deed.  I  haa- 
cened  to  change  the  aobjeet,  and  the  interview  aoon 
afterwarda  broke  up,  I  fear  with  a  little  mntual  mie* 
conception. 

"  Among  the  common  domeaticaied  fcw]a»  I  fonnd 
the  gooae  altogether  the  moat  intereating  acquaint- 
ance. 1  waa  anjuous  to  learn  from  one  of  themaeivea 
aomething  in  relation  to  the  curioua  fact  of  their 
keeping  a  aeniinel  on  duty  through  the  night  and 
relieving  each  other  at  hourly  intervale  with  anch 
perfect  preciaion.  There  certainly  ia  nothing  very 
martial  in  the  appearance  of  theae  birds  and  they 
ean  hardly  be  auapected  of  keeping  up  bo  much  pa- 
rade out  of  a  mere  love  of  military  diacipline. 
Web-foot,  when  I  queationed  htm  on  thia  subject, 
expressed  much  surprise  that  1  waa  ignorant  on  a 
'  point  which  every  goose  understood.  They  were 
a  brave  and  valiant  race,  he  said,  and  many  doughty 
deeds  were  recorded  of  some  of  their  remote  ancea- 
tors :  but  like  many  other  courageous  people  they 
considered  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor.  To 
avoid  a  battle  they  conaideiod  aa  great  an  achieve- 
ment aa  gaining  a  victory.  They  were  anbject,  he 
aaid,  to  nocturnal  viaitationa  from  a  moat  crafty  and 
ferociooa  enemy,  who  darted  auddenly  among  them, 
with  a  tail  like  a  blazing  comet,  and  often  earried 
off  the  nodding  patriarchs  of  the  flock.  But  for 
their  extreme  vigilance,  he  did  not  doubt  the  race 
would  soon  be  extinct  They  had  no  traditionary 
account  of  their  progenitors  having  done  great  ser- 
vice to  Rome  by  cackling  at  the  proper  moment, 
but  had  no  doubt  that  there  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  cackling  done  in  that  aa  well  as  in  some  other 
modem  govenmients.  They  considered  themselves 
a  people  of  extraordinary  consequence  and  dignity, 
as  their  stately  movements  seem  to  indicate,  and 
looked  with  especial  contempt  upon  those  varieties 
of  fowls  which  had  no  paddlea  to  their  feet  and 
were  consequently  debarred  from  all  aquatic  pur- 

auita. 

<«  This  contempt,  however,  if  knovm,  seemed  not 
very  oppressive  to  chanticleer  and  his  harem  of 
contented  hens.  A  proud  and  ariatocratic  biped 
was  that  bam-yard  bean.  He  had  fooght  his  way 
to  bis  present  eminence,  which  now  remained  in- 
disputable. A  number  of  secondary  officeia  were 
in  his  train  who  had  once  been  aspirants  for  bis 
present  station,  bnt  were  now  humbled  by  repeated 


defeat.  They  aaldoa  aUomptad  to  eroWf  and  often 
in  the  midat  of  a  feeble  efibrt  were  obliged  to  de- 
siat  and  fly  with  felien  cieat.  Bat  the  shrill  elarion 
of  the  commander-in-chief  was  heard  at  all  honra 
of  the  day :  he  had  not  lived  in  the  midat  of  civil- 
ized life  so  long  without  learning  to  blow  hia  own 
trumpet.  He  received  my  advancea,  of  oonrae, 
with  aome  aurprisea  yet  with  an  air  of  condeaoen- 
sion  that  seemed  a  little  ridiculous  to  me  who  had 
eaten  his  ancestors  for  many  generationa.  Conceit, 
indeed,  was  his  prominent  characteristic.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  manifested  much  good-nature  and 
politeness.  But  his  respect  visibly  diminished  when 
he  found  I  could  not  crow.  What  was  the  use  of 
life,  he  aaked,  if  one  could  not  crow?  But  chanti- 
cleer had  his  troubles.  The  hawk  occasionally 
made  a  fell  swoop  upon  one  of  his  defenceless  wives 
and  ere  he  could  come  to  the  rescue  the  brigand 
bird  was  off,  soaring  above  the  tree  tope  with  hia 
sqoalking  quarry  in  his  clutch.  If  he  could  form  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  me,  offensive  and  defensive, 
be  thought  it  might  prove  mutually  beneficial.  He 
desired  protection  and  he  also  panted  for  revenge. 
He  grew  very  warm  on  this  subject.  '  Such  oppreo- 
sion,  such  cruelty,  such  selfishness  and  greedineaa,' 
he  said,  gobbling  up  a  few  poor  worms  that  chanced 
to  stray  near,  *  were  entirely  without  a  parallel.' 

"  My  opportunities  for  communication  with  the 
aquatic  tribea  were  very  limited.  A  large  salmon^ 
however,  whom  I  bought  fresh  from  the  net  and 
resuscitated  in  a  tub  of  river  water>  gave  me  aome 
valuable  informatioiL  He  had  come  up  the  Mo- 
hawk on  an  exploring  expedition,  leaping  the  Ca- 
hoes  after  a  faabion  peculiar  to  hia  race.  He  had 
been  a  great  traveler,  particularly  in  the  Hudson 
river  and  Long  laland  Sound,  and  knew  the  exact 
locsUty  of  Capt.  Kidd's  treasure-ship,  which  he  said 
was  of  some  service  as  a  trap  to  catch  email  fry  in. 
He  had  got  many  a  good  dinner  out  of  it  himaelf 
and  did  not  doubt  that  others  would.  He  would 
be  happy  to  show  me  the  spot  at  any  time  when 
I  chose  to  take  a  scoot  with  him  through  the 
wateL 

''  But,"  added  my  friend,  with  a  regard  for  my 
feelings  so  unusual  in  story-tellers  aa  to  awaken 
aome  auspicion  in  my  mind  that  he  really  might  be 
insane  after  all,  **  but  I  will  not  weary  you  at  pre- 
sent with  any  more  details.  Be  assured  that  many 
misconceptions  prevail  in  relation  to  the  characters 
and  dispositions  of  our  less  favored  fellow  creatures. 
The  hungry  wolf,  who  prowls  nightly  around  the 
fold  and  kidnaps  the  unguarded  lamb,  is  fer  from 
being  the  monster  we  suppose :  he  is  but  obeying 
a  law  of  his  nature,  and  often  posseases  the  most 
generous  and  amiable  disposition.  And  the  lamb, 
whose  meek  and  pitiful  countenance  has  cauaed  it 
to  be  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  purity  and  inno- 
cence, I  regret  to  say  does  not  at  all  times  manifest 
a  disposition  in  accordance  with  its  looks." 
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CHAPTER    I. 

I  HAD  bat  just  landed,  after  an  absence  of  fiTe  yean. 
The  feelings  of  the  moment  are  now  freeh  in  my 
TeeoIIection,  as  when  caUed  ap  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  scenes  which  presented  themselres  on  my 
arrival.  Every  rock  had  its  tales,  to  me  worth  all 
the  volttraes  of  romance ;  every  tree  its  voicesi 
countless  as  the  leaves  that  crowned  it ;  the  roar 
of  the  torrent,  as  it  leaped  in  its  wild  glee  from 
the  heart  of  the  mountain,  had  a  tone  for  my  im- 
passioned ear,  surpassing  the  sweetness  of  the  lute. 
It  was  a  dark  November  day ;  the  sun  smiled  not 
on  my  return  to  my  native  land.  Dark  clouds,  in 
thickening  masses,  rolled  heavily  over  the  face  of 
the  heaven&  The  wild  winds  were  sweeping  with 
melancholy  moanings  through  the  mountain  passes 
and  dark  ravines.  The  waves  rushed  wildly  on  in 
their  mad  career,  weaving  a  thousand  foam-wreaths 
for  the  rude  rocks  they  sought  to  embrace.  A 
towering  precipice  hung  over  the  spot  where  I  had 
landed,  with  its  pointed  crags  stretching  far  into 
the  elements  above,  upon  whose  dreary  peaks  the 
clouds  seemed  to  rest.  I  commenced  the  ascent, 
which  was  narrow,  winding  and  steep,  scarcely 
affording  foothold  for  the  most  agile  adventurer.  I 
reached  the  first  ledge,  which  supplied  a  few  mo- 
mental  rest  in  my  tiresome  and  perilous  ascent. 

Fearing  to  look  back  on  the  dangers  I  had  passed, 
my  eyes  could  only  look  upward  to  the  point 
where  my  hazardous  climbing  was  to  terminate. 
My  ear  caught  the  broken  tones  of  a  &int  voice,  as 
it  came  at  intervals  between  the  deep  peals  of 
thunder  that  rolled  above  me ;  they  were  incoherent, 
wild  and  unconnected,  like  the  shattered  links  of 
a  ruined  chain.  I  gazed  upward  to  discover 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  when  the  shadowy 
form  of  a  woman,  standing  on  the  point  of  a  pro- 
jecting rock,  met  my  sight.  Her  hair  was  spread 
on  the  wings  of  the  storm ;  her  mantle  was  drawn 
closely  around  her ;  her  features  seemed  haggard  ; 
and  the  wild  light,  that,  fitful  as  the  flashes  from 
the  conflicting  elements  above,  shot  from  her  sunk- 
en eyes,  terrifically  spoke  the  ruin  that  reigned 
within. 

I  knew  her  at  a  glance,  though  her  form  was  at- 
tenuated ;  the  beauty  that  once  shone  like  a  man- 
tle of  light  around  her  was  gone ;  but  yet  the 
traces  of  her  former  loveliness  remained.    It  was 


Blanche,  the  fishei^an's  maniac  daughter.  She 
came  to  chide  the  storm  for  overwhelming  the  ves- 
sel of  her  lover.  From  the  very  point  of  the  rock 
on  which  she  stood,  she  beheld  the  ruin  of  the  tem- 
ple her  hopes  had  reared  to  a  glorious  ftibric 

In  her  sight  the  bark  of  her  Henry  foundered  on 
his  nuptial  eve ;  the  stormy  ocean  opened  to  re- 
ceive its  victim ;  the  wild  waves  swept  on  leaving 
no  trace  of  their  merciless  fury  behind ;  and  Blanche 
was  borne  a  maniac  to  her  father's  cottage. 

Years  of  misery  rolled  slowly  along;  the  ocean 
slept  in  peace  or  awoke  at  times  in  rage;  the 
winds  swept  gently  along,  of  rushed  in  storms  over 
the  waves ;  the  sun  looked  out  in  smiles,  or  hid  his 
light  in  the  dusky  clouds  that  opened  their  shadowy 
arms  to  receive  him:  like  them,  at  times,  the 
troubled  spirit  of  the  unhappy  Blanche  knew  some 
momentary  repose — some  gleams  of  reason  il- 
lumined the  dark  chaos  of  her  mind.  I  resumed  my 
toilsome  task  and  ascending  steep  by  steep,  crag  by 
crag,  approached  the  end  of  my  dangerous  path. 
I  came  near  the  rock  on  which  she  stood,  and 
called  her  by  her  name ;  she  knew  my  voice,  and 
came  with  outstretched  hand  to  welcome  my  arri- 
val. 

'*  Ah !  more  fortunate  than  Blanche,'*  said  she, 
"  but  soon  to  be  almost  as  wretched ;  why  have 
the  waves  rejected  you  from  their  depths,  reserving 
you  for  more  dreadful  sufferings  on  land.  But 
look  there — ^look  there !  "  and  she  pointed  to  where 
a  sheet  oi  lightning  at  that  insunt  illumined  the 
waves.  "  My  Henry's  ship  is  sinking— 4ave  him ! 
save  him !  Oh,  God !  he*s  gone !  he's  gone ! " 

I  knew  by  her  wild  shrieks  and  broken  exclama- 
tions that  the  web  of  reason  which  spread  over  her 
for  a  moment  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  light  had 
fled  from  the  ruined  shrine,  leaving  it  in  utter  dark- 
ness. 

I  have  gazed  in  melancholy  silence  on  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  Thebes ;  the  pride  of  her  hundred 
gates,  the  grandeur  of  her  countless  temples  laid 
prostrate  in  the  dust  of  ages.  I  have  sighed  above 
the  fallen  splendor  of  the  desolate  cities  of  the  East. 
I  have  wept  over  the  ruined  trophies  of  art  in  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome :  the  rank  weeds  clustered 
around  their  monuments  of  glory ;  their  temples^ 
pillars  and  triumphal  arches  broken  and  decayed  ; 
but  here  the  lovely  fabric  of  a  mind,  fresh  from  the 


band  of  its  cnator,  and  that  too  in  one  of  the  last, 
tlie  purest,  ths  brightest  productions  of  his  skill,  lay 
in  rains  before  me.  Time  had  no  lost  relic  of  an- 
tiquity in  all  his  vast  treasujre-cfaambers  of  equal 
Talue  with  the  gem,  the  losi  of  which  now  awaken- 
ed my  sympathies.  It  may  be  considered  efiemi- 
nate  to  weep,  but  I,  in  whose  heart  there  was  no 
response  for  the  miseries  of  the  Saracen  widows, 
widowed  by  my  sword  ;  for  the  cries  of  the  op>han 
left  fiitherleis  by  my  spear,  or  the  teais  of  ihe  maid- 
en whose  lo¥er  I  had  trampled  beneath  the  hoofr 
of  my  charger,  even  I  could  not  refrain  from  teats 
at  the  sight  of  so  lovely  a  shrine  in  its  desolate 
rains. 

CHArTBB  II. 

I  endeavored  to  restore  the  tangled  web  of  her 
wandering  thoughts  to  at  least  a  momentary  calm, 
but  in  vain.  I  besought  her  to  seek  composure  in 
some  sheltering  retreat )  but  my  words  were  as  oil 
to  the  flame — her  reason  had  departed — ^her  par- 
oxyisms  became  wilder,  but  this  could  not  last. 

The  wildest  tempest  will,  at  length,  find  its 
sublime  elevation ;  then  the  war  of  the  elements 
must  subside.  The  swiftest  shaft  wi  II  sink  to  earth , 
when  the  force  that  impelled  it  is  suspended  or  ex- 
hausted. Blanche  grew  calm ;  the  lighming-flashes 
of  her  dark  eyes,  came  in  less  rapid  succession,  un- 
til at  length  their  own  melancholy  light  burned 
with  a  steady  lustre. 

**  Blanche  is  unhappy,"  said  the  bewildered 
maiden,  as  if  ofiering  excuse  for  the  miseries  of  her 
situation.  "  The  dark  fiends  seize  upon  her  brain 
with  their  glowing  fingers,  until  it  turns  to  flame 
beneath  their  touch  ;  and  they  change  her  heart  to 
a  ball  of  fire,  which  they  toss  to  and  fro.  But 
Blanche  will  not  always  be  alone  in  her  misery, 
though  she  would  avert  the  evil  from  the  pathway 
of  another.  Ernest,  thy  happiness,  like  the  sword 
of  the  Sicilian,  hangs  by  a  single  hair  ;  let  that  but 
break  and  thy  glorious  dreams  of  hope  will  forever 
be  dissipated.  The  morrow's  sunset  will  gleam  on 
the  bridal  of  your  cherished  Irene  and  your  kin- 
dred's foeman  Fitzberbert.  Reports  have  reached 
us  that  you  had  fallen  in  the  wars  of  Palestine  ; 
and  years  of  mourning  have  passed  wearily  over 
the  sorrowing  Irene.  Fiizherbert,  glorying  in 
secret  triumph  at  the  removal  of  so  great  an  ob- 
stacle, as  a  fticcessful  rival,  gradually  won  on  the 
credulity  of  her  fiither,  and  she  is  to  be  led  un- 
willingly  to  the  nuptial  altar.  The  Abbey  of  St. 
Genevieve  will  record  the  whisperings  of  a  loveless 
vow  ere  to-morrow's  sun  shall  have  tinged  the  for-^ 
est  leaves  with  the  hues  of  his  parting  splendor." 

I  listened  in  silent  agony  to  the  painful  narrative 
of  Blanche  ;  her  words,  like  glowing  lava-drops, 
sunk  burning  in  my  soul ;  I  fain  would  believe 
her  still  writhing  under  the  paroxysms  of  her  deli< 


riam ;  bnt,  no— her  words  were  uttered  in  a  mo- 
ment when  her  reason  was  nncloaded.  Her  dark 
eye  beamed  in  the  melancholy  light  known  only  to 
her  rational  intervals ;  it  told  that  the  wild  vraves  of 
her  troubled  spirit,  all  their  curbless  fory  exhausted, 
had  sunk  to  rest  for  a  whilcu 

A  distraction  scarcely  leas  wild  than  that  which 
took  possession  of  the  ruined  shrine  of  the  msniac*s 
reason  seized  on  my  wandering  aenses. 

Could  Irene  have  forgotten  the  love  of  her  earlier 
years  ?  Could  she  have  believed  the  tales  so  da  A- 
ly  invented  and  so  sedulously  scattered  by  the  dis- 
sembling Fiuherbert  ?  were  questions  that  immedi- 
ately forced  themselves  on  my  imagination.  To 
fly  to  the  dwelling  of  Filztierbert,  and  extinguish 
the  last  spark  of  personal  animosity  and  hereditary 
feud  in  a  villain's  death,  at  first  suggested  itself  to 
my  excited  spirit ;  but  how  to  present  myself  be- 
fore the  purity  of  Irene  with  my  handa  imbued  in 
the  life-blood  of  so  base  a  wretch,  was  a  question 
not  readily  solved.  I  determined  on  a  milder  meth- 
od of  punishment,  ss  better  suited  to  my  purpose. 
I  resolved  on  permitting  him  to  live  in  the  pleasing 
anticipation  of  happiness  until  the  moment  when 
he  thought  the  possession  realized  and  then  I  would 
snatch  the  last  stay  of  his  gilded  hopes  away  and 
plunge  him  into  the  deptiis  of  despair.  Tantaloa- 
like  he  should  behold  the  viands  approach  within 
reach,  bat  grasp  at  a  fleeting  deiuaion. 

OKAPTXE   ill. 

It  was  evening ;  the  bell  on  the  tower  of  St. 
Genevieve  pealed  forth  its  summons,  while  the  h'ght 
breeze  bore  its  deep  swelling  tones  fiir  over  hiU  and 
dale.  Groups  of  peasantry,  dressed  in  their  holiday 
garb,  were  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  grove, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  abbey  was  situated,  con- 
Tersing  on  the  different  topics  of  the  day.  At  length 
the  splendid  train  of  Fitzberbert  approached,  array- 
ed in  all  the  pomp  his  vast  income  enabled  him  to 
display.  His  retinue  Were  gorgeously  appareled  in 
uniforms  of  blue  and  gold  with  black  plumes  waving 
over  their  brazen  helmets,  and  all  mounted  on  snow- 
white  chargers  almost  weighed  down  by  their  splen- 
did trappings.  They  moved  on  toward  the  abbey 
amid  the  murmured  astonishment  of  the  multitude 
who  had  never  before  beheld  so  gorgeous  a  spec- 
tacle 

What  a  drafl  was  drawn  on  futurity  that  day  by 
the  haughty  Fitzberbert !  What  visions  of  happi- 
ness did  he  not  revel  in?  What  glorious  dreams 
did  hope  present  to  his  wondering  senses,  through 
which  he  floated  in  transport  until  recalled  by  the 
dark  realities  of  his  situation ! 

Blanche  had  prepared  Irene  for  the  measures  I 
had  adopted.  She  told  her  of  my  return,  of  my 
intended  rescue  of  her  from  the  snares  of  Fitzher- 
bert,  of  the  time,  place  and  manner  in  which  I 
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would  n«et  her.    She  approTed  of  all  $  she  oon- 
■ented  to  my  acheme.     < 

I  had  atationed  myaelfin  a  thicket  near  the  oas- 
tie  of  her  fiither  with  a  tmaty  band  of  retaiiiere» 
who  had  ezperieneed  all  kiiida  of  danger  by  flood 
and  field  and  were  not  vnprepared  for  an  under* 
taking  tike  the  preaent. 

The  bridal  trmin  of  Irene  approached  my  hiding- 
place;  her  lovely  face  wore  an  expreanon  of  tri«> 
mnphant  joy ;  her  long  white  tcH  waa  blown  back 
by  the  wind,  and  the  pale  orange  flower,  mingling 
with  the  wavea  of  her  dark  hair,  added  a  aoft  laatre 
to  her  pale  bat  beaotiful  brow. 

My  time  for  action  had  come.  I  boonded  from 
my  retreat,  aeiaed  the  reina  of  her  ateed,  which  phe 
willingly  reaigned  to  me-— the  next  moment  we 
were  both  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  duat.  Our  coarae 
waa  to  the  aea-ahore,  where  a  boat  was  waiting 
to  convey  na  to  my  pinnace,  which,  to  avoid  die* 
covery,  waa  moored  behind  a  projecting  point  of 
rock,  at  a  distance  of  aboat  a  mile  from  ibe  place 
where  I  had  stationed  the  barge.  To  gain  that  waa 
bat  a  taak  of  aome  twenty  minutes,  bat  daring  that 
time  the  entire  country  was  in  a  state  of  alarm. 
The  bridal  train  of  Irene,  wondering  at  her  atrenge 
abdoction,  fled  in  terror  and  dismay ;  some  to  the 
caatle  of  her  father  to  infbrm  him  of  his  daughter'a 
disappeamnoe,  and  others  to  the  abbey  in  search 
of  ritzheibert 

We  had  aearoely  gained  the  boat  and  pushed  off 
from  the  shore,  when  the  rocks  and  clifb  above  ns 
became  crested  with  numerous  groups,  seemingly 
led  by  no  other  motive  than  to  gratify  a  deaire  of 
beholding  so  daring  an  adventurer. 

Fiuherbert  himaelf  appeared  aoon  after,  on  a 
ledge  of  rock  fiirther  down.  I  waa  rejoiced  at  the 
sight.  I  took  olFmy  helmet  that  he  might  the  more 
easily  recognise  me,  and  then  I  dfaplayed  the  white 
cross  of  die  crusader  on  my  mantle.  At  that  mo- 
Bsent  a  ahont  rose  to  the  heaveoa  from  the  crowds 
above  and  aroand  him.  Thia  was  the  last  drop  of  gall 
hi  his  already  bitter  cap ;  he  aelzed  a  bow  flrom  the 
hand  of  a  retainer  that  stood  near,  placed  an  arrow 
on  the  atring,  and  with  a  demoniac  acowl,  sent  it 
winging  towards  us.  ft  came  fearfully, awiftly  on, 
but  erringly ;  for  aimed  at  mine,  the  bosom  of  Irene 
received  it,  despite  my  ef&rts  to  shield  her.  The 
morderer  gaaed  on  the  ruin  he  had  wrought,  utter- 
ed a  piercing  shriek  and  fled  from  the  scene.  The 
yoang,  the  kwely,  the  innocent,  breathed  her  laat 
in  my  arms — her  last  words  begging  forgiveness  for 
her  marderer. 

I  tamed  with  a  aorrowing  heart  to  the  ahore  I 
had  ao  lately  left  with  hopea  so  buoyant  I  con- 
signed my  precioao  charge  to  the  care  of  the  maid- 
ens, who  had  observed  firom  the  land  the  fate  of 
the  loved  one.  I  movnted  mV  horse  in  baste,'  to 
poiaue  her  nmrderer;  I  traveled  over  leagnea  in 
reeklesB  preeipitatioii,  with  the  hope  of  overtaking 


him  ;  but  my  efibrta  were  in  vain.  I  followed  all 
night  and  part  of  the  next  day  bnt  having  lost  his 
trail  turned  back,  baffled  and  disappointed. 

Wlien  I  had  reached  the  deaolate  home  of  Irene, 
her  aged  father  net  me  with  teara;  ha  embiaoed 
roe  aa  his  son*  His  reaaon  waa  shaken  by  the 
blow  it  had  received.  Hia  worn  were  few  and 
atifled  by  hIa  aorrowa.  The  prieata  were  aroand 
the  dead ;  they  had  joat  finished  the  laat  riteaof  the 
chareh.  The  maidena,  aoindiag  in  a  granp  near 
the  cofSn,  commenced,  in  low  and  aorrowing  tonea, 
the  following 

HTXK  TO  TBS  VEASk 

We've  arimjed  tbee  for  tbe  bridal. 

We  have  decked  thee  for  tbe  tomb ; 
0*er  the  oraof e  Bower  and  myrtle 

Tbe  ejpren  eeeti  iti  gloom. 
Tbe  peele  that  told  thy  brid«1-hoar, 

ThfpmtHuff  Ml»  baf*  beeo ; 
Tboa,  the  life-biwilb  ofoor  einle» 

Tboo  are  ^pt4o  a»>-Ireoe ! 

We*Te  arrayed  thee  for  tbe  bridal, 

We  have  docked  thee  for  the  grave ; 
The  thread  now  clatpe  tbee  eddly, 

While  tbe  Mow-white  veil  eboald  wave. 
Too  pore,  too  beaatifbl  for  earth 

Thr  lovelleeat  baa  been ; 
Tboa  art  flown  to  paraJiae, 

Tboagb  loet  to  iM-~f leoe ! 

CKArTxa   IT. 

Tub  aana  of  seven  aammera  had  ahone  on  the 
grave  of  Irene.  It  was  aituated  in  a  delightfal  apot, 
in  the  garden  attached  to  the  chapel  of  Sl  Gene- 
vieve; and  near  it  alept  the  aahea  of  her  father, 
who  had  long  aince  been  committed  to  the  dust^ 
Tbe  shrofaa  I  had  planted  aroand  them  had  grown 
nearly  to  their  foil  aiae ;  and  the  vinea  which  I  had 
trailed  there  drooped  mournfully  over  the  sacred 
tniat  they  guarded  Tbe  droomatancea  I  have  naiv 
rated  were  last  fading  from  the  memories  of  almosa 
all,  bat  they  were  too  deeply  engnved  on  mine 
ever  to  be  obliterated.  The  miaeriea  they  entailed 
on  me  had  rendered  them  proof  against  all  time: 
they  stamped  the  impressof  age  on  a  yonthfal  ibrm ; 
scattered  the  snow-wreaths  of  winter  among  the 
tresses  of  sammer,  and  taught  manhood,  inateadof 
gazing  on  the  nooo-atar  of  fame,  to  look  down  to 
the  tomb,  his  name  and  hia  race  ainaoat 
**  Uoknowii,  anhoaored  aad  nnrang.** 

On  a  gloomy  September  morning,  after  having 
paid  my  customary  visit  to  the  grave  of  Irene,  I 
walked  to  the  eeashcn^  The  sky  was  lowering 
and  dark,  the  thick  clouds  were  rolled  on  each  oth- 
er and  aeemed  gathering  all  their  strength  for  some 
threatening  conflict  Tbe  eea  was  dark ;  its  long 
and  heavy  surges  rolled  sullenly  along ;  it  seemed 
a>  if  the  angry  spirit  straggled  to  reveal  aome  bid* 
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den  teent  of  i  m  depfln ;  and  a  melaoeholy  aiMlnMi , 
the  oertain  precnnor  of  ttorms,  reigned  throogh  the 
air. 

The  light  loan  of  Blanche  pa«ed  swiftly  bj  me ; 
■he  was  hastening  to  her  lavorite  station  on  the 
bleak  rock,  where  she  invariably  met  tlie  tempest 
in  its  pathway  o?er  iand  and  sea.  8ha  was  mot- 
tning  some  wild  and  unintelligible  jargon  as  asnal. 
I  would  have  detained  her,  bnt  I  knew  it  would  be 
a  frniileas  task  to  attempt  to  divert  her  from  her 
parpoee.  Her  spirit  was  as  wild  as  the  storm  that 
now  broke  from  lis  barriers  and  swept  in  foil  ca» 
reer  throogh  the  sky. 

The  wind  rushed  along  the  waves,  bearing  off 
the  snowy  foam- wreath  on  its  wings,  or  tossing 
them  high  in  air  sped  shrieking  on  its  courM.  The 
thunder  rolled  in  sullen  peals,  the  echoings  of  its 
thousand  voices  careering  from  cloud  to  cload  till 
they  died  away  in  the  bonndlass  infinity ;  while  the 
quick  successive  Ughtning-flasbssillamined  the  dark 
soHace  of  the  awakened  deep.  gA  sersam  from 
Blanche  drew  my  attention  to  an  Almost  indistinct 
otyect,  to  which  she  pointed,  far  away  on  the  hori- 
zon. Her  vision,  for  once  at  least,  was  not  cheat- 
ed by  a  phantom,  for  it  was  a  small  bark  that  was 
approaching  the  point  where  she  stood.  It  was 
driven  furiously  on  before  the  gale,  the  white  waves 
curiing  around  her  prow.  She  had  lost  a  mast,  as 
we  discovered  on  her  nearer  approach,  end  appear- 
ed otherwise  disabled  from  her  motion  through  the 
wster.    Her  crew  had  at  Itngth  perceived  the  dan- 


gers of  their  position  ;  bat  it  was  too  late  to  hope 
for  ssfety  and  they  yielded  to  despair. 

Numbemhad  assembled  in  the  vain  hope  of  ren- 
dering assistance  to  the  crew  of  the  laboring  bark ; 
but  that  was  impossible.  The  doom  of  the  hapless 
vessel  was  sealed.  She  neaied  the  locka  with  fear- 
ful speed,  dashed  against  a  jotting  point  and,  while 
a  despairing  shriek  from  the  crew  rose  wildly  above 
the  bowlings  of  the  storm,  went  down  with  all  on 
board.  Of  all  their  nnmber  bnt  one  arose  to  the 
satfoce :  he  almggled  bravely  among  the  boiliiy 
breakem,  and,  thrown  by  the  waves  sgainst  a  rockf 
was  saved  from  the  watery  tomb  of  hie  comrades. 

By  oar  assistance  he  gained  a  piece  of  ealety ; 
but  scareely  had  he  reached  it  when,  overwhehned 
hy  his  eiertions,  he  sunk  exhaosled.  After  some 
time  he  recovered  and  looking  np  to  me,  while  a 
death-like  hoe  spread  over  iiis  emaciated  features^ 
said  in  a  hollow  voioe-^ 

•*  It  was  for  this  honr  that  I  have  lived,  even 
while  life  was  bnrdeosome.  I  coald  have  fonnd  a 
nameless  gmve  in  a  distant  clime  where  my  crhnes 
woold  have  remsined  a  mystery  forever,  bat  ooold 
not  hope  for  peace,  even  in  the  grave,  nntii  I  had 
besought  forgiveness  from  him  I  had  wnmged  so 
deeply.  Ernest,  yon  see  before  you  the  wretched 
FItslierbert— the  morderer  of  Irene." 

He  said  no  more,  bnt  fell  hack  insensible.  I  bent 
over  him  $  I  sssured  him  of  my  forgiveness ;  but 
the  spirit  had  fled  to  the  Being  who  gave  it. 

We  placed  him  in  the  toaibaf  his  foiham» 


THE   HEART'S   MISGJVINGS 

(&s  tkt  Engrating.) 


As  an  engraving  It  'is  nndeniaMy  good.  Look 
out  from  that  noble  arch.  With  what  fidelity  has 
our  friend  Kelly  graven  each  silvery  limb  end  grace- 
fhl  twig  and  quivering  leaf  of  that  shady  grove  ; 
and  how  real  is  the  graceful  slope  of  that  gentle 
knoll,erowned  with  that  san-illdmined  castle.  'TIS 
fttst  such  a  seene  as  awakens  poet's  eostaay  or 
painter^  enthnslaam ;  an  ideal  Eden,  a  sweet  para- 
diss,  where,  beneath  lozurfsfnt  foKage,  in  the  even- 
ing honre  of  the  ineHow  Aotomn,  amid  the  shiging 
of  birds  and  the  cooing  of  tnrtle-doves,  foven  may 
ivander  and  whisper  words  of  ardent  trathfolness 
and  register  their  oft  repeated  yet  ever  fresh  and 
welcome  vows. 

But  we  fear  the  painter,  the  original  designer  of 
the  picture,  has  found  his  conception  under  less 
pleasant  anspioes,  and  with  "  malice  aforethought " 
hath  he  sketched  the  living  forms  before  ns.  We 
have  our  ^  misgivings  "  ss  to  the  naturalncaa  of  the 
scene.  Truly  the  gentleman  has  a  bland  counte- 
nance, a  most  sweet  phisiognomy ;  hot  he  has  a 
lifelees  soul  and  a  calloos  heart  if  the  picture  be 
from  nature  drawn.    We  aeknowledge  no  sympa- 


thy with  soch  a  heartless,  namby-pamby  piece  ef 
maiblo— «ach  a  human  idcle.  He  who  vnth  soch 
a  gaae  fried  upon  him  can  trifle  with  a  feathered 
favorite  or  a  pet  dog,  deserves  to  live  a  couple  ef 
centuries  nnblest  with  angel-woman's  smile— a 
martyr  to  the  utter  wretehedness  af  single  blessed- 


"  The  heart's  miicivin«i ! "  Woman  and  jeal- 
ousy !  Nor  canselrss  are  thy  misgivings !  alas! 
foir  one,  the  truth  hath  at  length  forsed  Itoelf  upon 
thy  long-eaousmg,  long-hoping  spirit,  ffe  m  un- 
worthy of  thee !  Bitter  and  painfal  and  nnweloome 
is  that  conviction,  but  it  ii  irresMbla.  And  what 
an  sgony  of  feeling  is  half  ooaceslod  and  half  ez- 
pressed  in  that  pale  conntenanee,  in  that  moomfai 
yet  cold  and  withering  gaze.  A  mystery  truly  is 
woman's  heart !  oonfiding  yet  mistmstingi  idola- 
trous almost  in  its  devotion,  yet  retreating  Into  the 
citadel  of  its  own  pride  at  the  faintest  symptom  of 
indifference  or  neglect ;  a  veiy  aensiiive  plant  in 
SttsoeptibiliKy  yet  the*finn  nnyielding  oak  in  its  at- 
tachments where  love  is  reciprocated.  And  sndh 
the  kssons  probably  that  onr  artist  wonid  teach. 
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Ohb  of  taj  favorite  employmentB,  at  times 
when  I  do  not  feel  ioelined  to  exert  much  physical 
or  mental  strength,  is  to  torn  over  the  leaves  of 
the  catalogue  of  a  circulating  library,  musing  the 
while  on  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  col- 
lection of  volumes  therein  classed.  As  I  still  look 
and  my  eye  meets  the  titles  of  hooks  that  I  have 
read,  a  world  of  recollection  and  association  is 
awakened  in  the  chambers  of  my  brain.  Memory 
heightens  the  charm ^  of  imagination  and  I  am 
often  led  to  think  that  the  pleasure  of  the  first  is 
equal  to  the  last.  If  the  last  is  the  great  creative 
power,  the  firat  is,  as  it  were,  the  artist  who  fin- 
ishes the  work,  bringing  out  in  clearer  light  the 
graces  and  beauties  of  the  workmanship  and 
smoothing  away  all  that  tends  to  deteriorate  from 
the  excellence  of  the  perfect  result.  All  that  we 
remember  of  anything  past  with  which  imagina- 
tion has  had  aught  to  do  is  conneeted  with  plea- 


And  thus  it  is  that  the  power  of  memory  yields 
me  such  exquisite  delight  in  many  of  the  little  em- 
ployments with  which  I  seek  to  enliven  my  pilgrim- 
age through  life  and  if  possible  to  strew  with 
roses  the  great  highway  of  time  as  I  pass  along, 
la  the  pleasing  dreams  in  which  I  sometimes  in- 
dulge, I  forget  that  I  belong  to  a  cold  and  selfish 
wortd~-(o  a  world  that  calculates  merit  by  money 
—to  a  world  that  is  too  much  eogroaed  in  schemes 
of  self-aggrandisement  to  find  much  time  or  incli- 
mitica  to  cultivate  the  holier  feelings  of  the  heart- 
— to  a  world  so  fiiscinated  with  its  own  hollow* 
heartedneas,  that  the  poetry  of  nature,  the  attri« 
bates  and  capabilities  of  the  immortal  spiriti  and 
even  heawn  and  eternity,  seen  through  the  obscure 
atmosphere  generated  by  its  own  groesness  that 
envelops  and  darkens  the  faeulties  of  the  heart 
and  intellect,  appear  as  things  without  *<  form  or 
eomeliness"  and  not  greatly  to  be  desired. 

But  reader  mine,  gentle  or  Impatient,  whichever 
yon  may  be,  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject  pro- 
per. I  was  upon  a  catalogue,  and  fiiU  of  the  kind- 
ly feelings  with  which  looking  over  it  for  an  hour 
or  so  has  inspired  me,  I  hasten  to  impart  to  you 
some  of  the  sources  of  my  joy.  You  will  be  con- 
tent, if  I  mistake  not,  to  go  in  foncy,  hand  in  Imnd 
with  me,  through  some  of  the  well  trod  fields  of 
Bn^^ish  literature.    If  I  sueeeed  in  reviving  in  yo« 


trains  of  pleasant  retrospection  you  will  perhaps 
not  be  sorry  that  we  have  come  together,  and  ano- 
ther gratification  will  be  felt  by  one  whose  joys 
are  few  and  simple. 

You  have  noticed,  doubtless,  the  marked  differ- 
ence in  character  of  the  novela  of  the  present  day 
and  those  published  from  fifty  'to  a  hundred  years 
ago.    Few  now  hang  with  delight  over  the  simple 
and  pathetic  tale  of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  *' 
the  coarse  humor  and  spirited  delineations  of  char- 
acter to  be  found  in  "  Roderic  Random  **  and  Per- 
egrine Pickle,"  the  elaborated  heroes  and  heroines 
in  *'  Clarissa   Hariowe "  and  "  Purmela,**  or  the 
life-like  personages  who  play  their  various  psrts  in 
"Tom  Jones,"   "Joseph  Andrews,"  "Tristram 
Shandy,"  "  Don  Quixote,"  "  du  Bbw,*  "  EveUna," 
"Julie  de  Roubigne,"  "Amelia"  and  a^oet  of 
others  that  I  could  call  up  to  mind  as  fast  as  my 
pen  could  jot  them  down,  compared  with  those 
who  bum  oil  into  midnight  as  they  bend  with  al- 
most unspeakable  pleasure  and  intense  interest 
over  the  brilliant  fictions  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Cooper 
and   Frederica    Bremer,  and    the   rather    more 
doubtful  oflspring  of  genius,  Bulwer  and  James* 
Those  who  never  looked  into  Goldsmith's  little 
story,  have  been  sensible  of  a  strange  delight  as 
they  have  cut  apart  the  yet  damp  leaves  of  charm 
ing  Mary  Howitt*s  last  translation,  catching  here 
and  there  a  hasty  glance  within,  and  impatient  all 
the  while  to  lay  down  the  folder,  or  close  the 
knife  and  feast  at  once  upon  the  intellectual  ban- 
quet prepared  for  their  gratification.    Many  who 
have  thrown  aside,  as  too  tedious  or  uninteresting 
to  finish,  the  half  read  volume  of  any  one  of 
Richardson's  elaborated  efforts,  have  gone  through 
at  a  single  sitting  the  latest  ebullition  of  Bulwer's 
busy  fency.    Hundreds  have  laid  aside  the  fictions 
of  Sterne  and  Swift  as  tame  and  spiritless  and 
planged  into  the  stirring  romances  of  Scott,  that 
the  clash  of  arms,  the  pealing  trumpet  and  the 
stormy  drum,  and  in  the  wild  excitement  of  border 
fends,  of  castles  stormed  and  battles  won,  might 
dissipate  the  weariness  of  inactivity  and  ennui. 
Hundreds  also,  doubtless,  have  read  with  an  un- 
quickened  beating  of  the  heart,  of  the  sorrows  an4 
sad  fete  of  Mackenzie's  gentle  Julie,  yet,  burning 
with  indignation  too  violent  for  tears,  have  mourn- 
ed the  death  of  the  victim  of  Vamey's  persecutions 
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mod  tmchf  17— fwect  Amy  RobMit ;  and  melted 
into  tenderneai  by  the  genina  of  Dickens,  have  in 
imagination  watered  with  tears  the  grave  of  little 
Nell,  and  atrewed  flowera,  the  fairest  and  freshest 
that  the  spring  calls  ibr th,  upon  that  of  the  despised 
and  hapless  Smlke.  Whole  armies  of  readers 
have  abandoned  to  their  fate  the  highly  wrought 
acenes  and  supernatural  incidents  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
clifie  and  Monk  Xiowis,  to  breathe  a  purer  atmos- 
phere in  the  dominions  of  more  rational  novelists ; 
and  how  frequently,  especially  within  the  last  ten 
years,  have  the  woiks  of  Fielding  and  Smollett 
been  closed  with  disgust,  and  that  wit  and  humor 
sought  which  were  not  indebted  to  indelicacy  far 
any  portion  of  their  interest. 

Notwiihsunding  that  the  characten  in  many  of 
those  works  of  fiction,  which  once  et^yed  what 
almost  seemed  unlimited  popularity  but  are  now 
not  often  read,  were  faithful  likenesses  of  various 
phaaes  of  humanity,  yet  the  reading  public,  ever 
suffering  under  the  charge  of  fickleness,  and  justly 
too,  hankered  after  novelty  and  sighed  for  a  repre* 
sentation  of  life  and  manoen  under  a  different  as- 
pecL  They  were  not  content  with  what  their  fa- 
thers had  been  pleased  to  enjoy.  They  wanted  a 
change  and  were  determined  to  have  a  change. 
Patronage  was  readily  extended  to  hooka  written 
to  indulge  this  humor.  Qradually,  therefbrs,  ima- 
ginative literaturs  underwent  a  translbrmatioo,  and 
new  characters  and  new  plots  and  new  incidents 
usurped  the  places  of  the  old.  The  long  popular 
old-school  fiction  had  in  the  opinion  of  many  be- 
come quite  threadbare.  Let  ua  mark  the  con- 
trast 

Dr.  Primrose  and  Parson  Adams  hava  muda 
room  for  the  Shepherd  Stiggina,  of  '*  The  Bben- 
eaer  Birch  Lane  Branch  Temperance  Society." 
Sancho  Panza'a  witticisms  and  humorous  sayings 
have  been  east  into  the  shade  by  the  oomicalitiea 
of  Sam  Waller ;  Commodore  Trunion  is  laid  on 
the  dielf  that  Mr.  Pickwick  may  not  be  emmped 
in  "  elbow  room,"  and  the  subordinatea  of  the  gal- 
lant naval  officer  have  gone  Into  exile  with  their 
leader — ^Uke  those  faithful  hearts  that  fiiUowed  Na- 
poleon to  St  Helena — to  leave  a  clear  field  for  the 
members  of  the  P.  C.  in  the  persons  of  Messrs. 
SnodgrasB,  Winkle  and  Tupman.  Don  Quixote 
and  Sir  Lanncelot  Greaves  have  fought  their  last 
battles ;  their  armor  is  hang  upon  the  wall  and 
their  swords  have  mated  in  their  aeabbards.  All 
the  fighting  in  the  realm  of  romance  is  now  done 
by  Richard  Ccrar  de  Lion,  Balfour  of  Bnrley,  the 
redoubtable  "  Last  of  the  Barona,"  and  the  ever 
valiant  gentlemen  of  James's  novels.  The  tough 
old  knights  of  Cervantea  and  Smollett  have  in  a 
measure  passed  away  and  muat  be  content  to  rest, 
for  a  time  at  least,  on  their  laurels  long  sinoe 
won. 

The  cut-«nd*thru8t  fellows  of  the  "  Ronyanoe  of 


the  Pyreneea/'  "  Rinaldo  Rinaldlni/'  "  The  Bra- 
vo of  Venice,'*  and  in  fact  all  the  robbers  and  mur- 
derers of  the  Radcliffiin  dynasty,  have  lost  their 
occupation  ;  Rub  Roy  and  Locksley  are  better  re- 
presentativesofthe  outlawed  gentry ;  and,  besides, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  uke  the  lives  of  their 
victims,  do  it  in  a  gentlemanly  manner,  devoid  of 
that  ferociousness  and  blood-thirstiness  in  which 
the  villians  of  the  old  foshioned  novel  delighted  to 
indulge.  I  dare  aaaert  that  for  simple  highway 
robbery  the  worthiea  in  •*  Paul  Clifford  '*  combina 
more  tact,  oounge,  peisuasiveness  and  other  qoal- 
itiea  requisite  for  the  situation,  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  heroea  of  the  road  whose  merits  have 
found  a  historian.  It  must  have  been  a  pleaaura 
to  the  sufferer  to  have  aurrendered  his  purse  to  such 
a  gentlemauly  "  pistol  holder  **  aa  Bulwer's  high- 
wayman. Lovelace,  the  bbertine^-one  of  the 
moat  finished  pieces  of  sooundrelism  that  ever 
came  from  the  pen  of  any  author,  is  only  equalled 
in  modem  fiction  by  Rashleigh  Osbaldiatone. 
Richardson's  embodiment  of  villany  yields  to 
Scott's ;  and  the  sorrows  of  the  angelic  Clarissa 
are  forgotten  in  the  admiration  of  the  nicely  blend- 
ed maacnline  traits  and  female  lovelineas  in  the 
character  of  Di  Vernon.  Sophia  Westem  fodes 
from  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  the  preaence  of 
Rebecca  the  Jewess,  of  Oertmde  Clarence,  or  of 
Alice,  the  ektrt  amie  of  Maltnvera;  and  the 
charming  women  called  into  existence  by  BUas 
Bomey's  magic  pen,  are  held  ''of  eatimation 
light,"  in  comparison  with  the  apologiea  lor  female 
characters  pertinadoualy  thrust  upon  the  publie — 
I  had  almost  written  monthly— by  the  indefetigublo 
BfrB.Gore. 

How  changed  also  is  the  whole  machineiy  of 
imaginative  literature.  Day  and  night  afford  no 
graater  contraat  than  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott 
and  Anne  Raddiffe.  To  the  eye  of  the  artiet 
Salvator  Roaa  and  Claude  Lorraine  an  as  &r 
apart  as  these  two  schools  of  fiction  appear  to  the 
student  of  literature.  And  yet  as  the  two  paintera 
have  aome  poiniain  common  so  also  have  the  two 
writero.  Sdvator  Roaa  paints  on  his  eaavass, 
woods  and  rocks  and  oavea  and  akies,  and  aa  we 
gaae  upon  the  picturea,  to  our  eyea  the  olonda  ara 
charged  with  lightning,  the  caves  yawn  like  open 
tomba  and  aepalchrea,  the  overhanging  treea  sha- 
dow places  fit  for  the  daikeat  deeda  and  in  the 
gloomy  background  we  almost  think  we  see  the 
abandoned  and  ontcaat  of  the  world  buoy  in  their 
works  of  violence  and  ain.  HIa  figures  are  mas- 
terly productions,  but  I  prefer  in  this  style  of  paint- 
ing to  look  upon  the  aeene  and  imagine  the  pre- 
sence of  wickedness  rather  than  to  aee  it  so  bcddly 
pictured  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  Claude  Lor- 
raine throws  his  woods  and  caves  and  rocks  and 
skies  upon  his  canvaas,  and  as  we  turn  to  see  what 
he  haa  wrought,  with  the  recollection  of  the  other 
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style  freA  in  our  minds,  the  transition  is  ss  from 
dsikncm  to  liglit — lirom  the  depths  of  a  cavern  to 
the  brow  of  a  snnny  hill.  Here  are  woods,  bat 
tlie  bright  son  is  streaming  in  lines  of  golden  light 
through  the  intoFBtices  of  the  leafy  canopy  full 
apon  the  grassy  ground  beneath,  and  the  eye  catches 
glimpses  of  lovely  nooks  and  opening  vistas 
and  *'  water  in  the  distance,  silvery  white.**  The 
skies  are  clad  in  miles  and  gladness,  nature  has 
pat  on  her  most  besntiful  attire  and  we  seem  to 
hear  the  murmur  of  the  brook — the  bleating  of  the 
sheep— the  lowing  of  the  herds  and  the  stiepherd's 
pipe,  and  begin  to  believe  that  Arcadia  was  not 
merely  the  invention  of  the  poet  Let  us  go  back 
to  our  authors. 

Mrs.  Radclifie  builds  a  castle,  or  finds  one  ready 
bnilt  to  her  hands,  (if  a  little  decayed  and  verging 
towards  ruin,  so  much  the  better,)  imprisons  some 
beautiful  damsel  within  its  walls,  fills  it  with  viU 
lains  of  all  grades  and  degrees  of  crime,  (from  the 
wicked  Count,  full  of  love,  jealousy  and  murder,  to 
the  uncouth  ruffian  in  the  kitchen,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  send  the  spirit  of  a  human  being  to  the 
other  world,  every  morning  immediately  on  rising, 
just  for  the  sake  of  getting  an  appetite  for  break- 
fiut,)  and  then  finds  a  charming  man,  perfectly  un- 
exceptionable and  faultless  in  character,  young, 
handsome,  talented,  brave,  lojral,  and  brimful  of 
love  and  generosity ;  possessed  of  an  immense  for- 
tune and  not  setting  his  life  at  the  value  of  a  pin, 
(indeed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  hero  generally 
acts  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  he 
would  rather  lose  than  keep  it,)  whom  she  brings 
through  all  sorts  of  dangere  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes, safe  and  uninjured,  to  the  walls  of  the  csstle, 
where  he  always  manages  to  open  a  communica- 
tion with  the  maiden  within,  and  after  sundry 
escapes  and  actions  altogether  unintelligible  to 
those  who  do  not  chance  to  be  in  the  secret,  entera 
the  castle  at  midnight — generally  in  a  thunder 
storm— stabs  the  porter  for  the  sake  of  getting 
possession  of  his  keys,  searches  out  the  apartment 
of  the  aforesaid  wicked  Count  and  gives  him  his 
qaietas  without  asking  his  leave,  and  then  having 
broken  through  six  or  eight  oaken  doors  and  as 
many  iron  ones  to  get  at  the  lady,  and  finding  her 
at  last,  tucks  her  under  his  arm,  sets  fire  to  the 
place  and  with  his  sword  cuts  his  way  out  through 
the  whole  gang  of  desperadoes.  It  is  presumed 
that  after  the  affiiir  he  marries  the  damsel  and 
thenceforth  lives  happily  with  her.  Indeed  he  is 
fully  entitled  to  the  possession  of  her  for  his  trouble 
and  peril. 

Scott's  castles  sometimes  contain  villians,  but 
all  persons  in  them  are  not  of  necessity  such,  nei- 
ther are  his  miscreants  guilty  of  improbable  crimes. 
They  execute  dark  and  fearful  purposes,  but  they 
rush  not  at  all  mankind  indiscriminately,  with  a 
hound's  taste  for  Mood.    They  are  keenly  alive  to 


the  power  of  their  passions,  but  in  giving  way  to 
them  they  do  not  shock  the  common  sense  of  the 
reader.  His  credulity  is  not  imposed  upon  by  un- 
heard of  monstrosities!  If,  in  one  of  these  works, 
a  young  and  beautiful  maiden  is  confined  within 
stone  walls,  she  finds  it  a  difficult  matter  to  escape, 
or  even  to  hold  communication  with  any  one  with- 
out. Rebecca  the  Jewess,  in  despair  of  preserving 
her  honor  in  any  other  way,  wotald  have  thrown 
herself  headlong  from  the  turret  rather  than  trast 
herself  with  the  templar,  Bois  Ouilbert.  Mra. 
Raddifie  would  have  endeavored  to  carry  this 
scene  to  its  utmost  pitch  of  endurance.  She 
would  have  made  things  proceed  to  extremities 
and  then  gone  through  fire  and  water  to  save  her 
heroine.  Scott  showed  his  respect  for  his  reader 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  averted  the  catas* 
trophe. 

There  is  yet  another  grand  feature  in  the  old 
style  novel  which  is  almost  entirely  expunged  in 
the  new.  It  is  the  introduction  of  the  superna- 
tural. I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  that  taste 
that  loved  to  sup  so  foil  of  horrors.  Mingling  with 
the  abstractions  of  evil,  love  and  honor,  stslk  the 
spirits  of  the  "  vasty  deep,"  with  their  concomitant 
train 

*  or  clankiDg  fettttrt ;  low,  royiterioot  groaDt; 
Bleo4*enMted  daggwi  and  uneoffiiMd  bonaa.** 

In  the  opinion  of  Mra.  Radcliifo  they  are  quite  as 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  story  as  any 
of  the  other  characters.  To  do  her  justice,  how- 
ever, there  are  many  things  in  her  books  that  are 
altogether  too  deep  for  human  sagacity  to  fotbom, 
and  therefore  the  introduction  of  a  ghost  who  very 
kindly  explains  every  mstter  that  had  until  then 
defied  all  attempts  to  unravel  it,  was  very  conside- 
rate on  the  part  of  the  lady  author.  I  like  not 
the  little  supernatural  machinery  that  Scott  has 
availed  himself  of  in  the  '*  Monastery."  I  eschew 
all  kinds  of  real  ghosts.  The  "  Wizard  of  the 
North "  doubtless  found  that  he  was  treading  on 
dangerous  ground  in  his  seareh  after  the  airy 
creatures,  and  he  wisely  made  but  one  attempt  in 
that  department  of  prose-fiction.  In  his  poetry  he 
succeeded  better  ;  but  I  am  now  speaking  of  his 
novels.  In  the  real  and  palpable  he  was  more  at 
home.  His  genius  found  more  scope  in  analizing 
and  portraying  the  human  character  in  all  its  va- 
rious cireumstances ;  in  bringing  to  light  the  hid- 
den feelings  of  the  hesrt,  and  in  mirroring,  as  it 
were,  upon  his  magic  page,  the  works  that  nature 
furnished  at  his  hand. 

Turn  we  again  to  our  catalogue.  What  a  shift- 
ing panorama  flits  before  "  my  mind's  eye  "  as  I 
run  down  the  list  of  titles.  How  many  bright 
pictures  bunt  upon  ray  imagination  and  fade  away 
only  to  be  replaced  by  otbera  full  as  vivid.  My 
thoughts  range  through  the  worid  st  the  slightest 
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htat  mnd  are  back  ftgftin  ere  I  ctm  draw  aoother 
brMth.  Now  oa  the  wings  of  the  imagination  I 
am  beyond  the  ataia  and  knocking  at  the  gate  of 
hearen,  and  ere  my  Pegasus  has  stopped  for  reat» 
have  paid  a  visit  to  "  that  grim  ferryman  that 
poeta  teJI  oC"  I  am  almost  possessed  with  the 
power  of  tthiqnity.  It  almost  seems  that  I  am  at 
onee  chopping  wood  with  Ali  Baba  in  the  Eastern 
forest ;  pleading  for  dear  life  with  Isaac  ol  York 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  castle  of  Front  de  BoBof, 
in  merry  England  ;  battling  in  sunny  France,  with 
Philip  Angustos,  against  the  interdict  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome;  dancing  with  Evelina  at  her  first  ball; 
mosing  in  the  Alhambra  with  th^  author  of  the 
"  Sketch  Book/'  on  the  fallen  greatness  of  the 
haaghty  Moor ;  fighting  on  the  burning  sands  of 
Palestine  with  heroic  Richard  for  the  recovery  of 
the  sepulchre  and  the  honor  of  the  standard  of  St. 
George  i  stiUinf ,  with  Rienia,  the  tumult  in  the 
streets  of  the  Italian  dty ;  and  racing  with  the 
merry  hearted  and  adorable  Di  Vernon,  through 
the  woods  and  fields  of  the  old  North  country 
manor,  tempted  at  every  step  to  throw  an  arm 
around  her  waist  and  leave  the  impress  of  a  kiss 
upon  her  glowing  cheek. 

I  cannot  yet  leave  this  subject.  I  may  be  par* 
doned  for  dwelling  on  it  for  a  brief  space  yet. 

How  inimitable  in  pathos  are  the  stories  of  Julie 
de  Rouhigne,  Jeannie  Deans,  the  Lady  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  and  Little  Nell.  With  what  thrilling 
eagerness  is  every  word  read  that  concerns  Balfour 
of  Barley,  Fergus  Mac  Ivor,  the  black  knight  in 
*'  Ivanhoe,"  the  hunter  in  the  "  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans," Salathiel,  Caleb  Williams,  Oliver  Twist 
and  the  skipper  of  the  '<  Water  Witch/'  What 
can  equal  the  intense  dramatic  efiect  of  the  death 
of  Bothwell,  the  trooper ;  the  last  interview  of 
Waverly  and  Fergus  Mac  Ivor,  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  execation  of  the  Highland  Chief;  the 
mehincholy  end  of  young  Ravenswood ;  the  tragi- 
oal  fate  of  the  injured  Clara  Mowbray ;  the  sur- 
prise of  Caleb  Wilttams  at  the  Iron  Chest ;  the 
discovery  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  at  Hempstead,  by 
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her  peraecator»  Lovelaea ;  the  terror  of  poor  Oliver 
Twist  on  awakening  from  sleep  and  meeting  the 
glance  of  the  malignant  monk  at  his  side ;  the  at- 
tempts oi  the  burglar  Sykes  to  escape  from  the 
old  house  by  the  ditch  ;  the  murder  of  the  poUee 
officer  in  "**  Night  and  Morning ; "  and  the  escape 
of  the  frigate,  under  the  charge  of  the  disguised 
Paul  Jones,  from  shipwreck  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  German  ocean.  How  very  few  can  abstain 
from  laughing,  with  a  right  good  will,  as  there  rise 
saocessively  the  recollections  of  Saitcho  Panxa's 
toss  in  the  blanket ;  of  the  expedient  by  wluch  he 
escaped  the  pain  of  self-inflicted  penance,  and  yet 
preserved  hia  credit,  and  of  the  various  adventures 
that  befel  him  in  the  capacity  of  Governor  of  the 
island  belonging  to  the  Duke ;  of  Don  Quixote's 
several  assaults  upon  the  windmill,  the  flocks  of 
sheep  and  the  puppet  show ;  of  Parson  Priraroae's 
unfortunate  meeting  with  the  admirer  of  his  wri* 
tings  on  Monogamy  ;  of  Uocle  Tob j's  search  for 
the  mote  in  the  Widow  Wadman's  eye ;  of  the 
fierce  encounter  of  Doctor  Slop  and  Obadiah ;  of 
Parson  Adams's  ludicrous  aitnation  in  bed  with 
Mrs.  Slipslop ;  of  the  duel  scene  in  one  of  the 
early  chapters  of  the  **  Pickwick  Papers ; "  of  the 
conveiaation  between  the  founder  of  the  P.  C.  and 
Dismal  Jemmy  on  the  bridge ;  of  the  scenes  at 
Dotheboy's  Hall ;  and  finally,  the  various  adven« 
tares,  fortunes,  mishaps  and  chances  of  that  em- 
bodiment of  humor  and  good  nature  the  convivial, 
mssical,  poetical  and  poverty  stricken  Dick  Swiv* 
eller. 

Reader  mine,  I  have  done.  I  have  detained 
you  longer  than  I  should.  I  might  add  much  more 
on  worka  of  a  difierent  description  from  those  on 
which  I  have  dwelt  in  the  few  foregoing  pagas, 
generally  to  be  met  with  in  a  well  furnished  libra- 
ry. I  abstain  for  the  present  At  some  futura 
time,  if  it  should  ever  be  my  happineas  to  meet 
you  again,  I  may  reaume  and  pnraue  the  solyect 
through  some  of  its  other  channels.  Till  then, 
adieu  I 


EHEU!    FUQACES. 


BT    SOBBBT    A.    WX8T 


AbAtI  hew  aooo  k  9os«  tli«  S— ting  4i^j  I 
How  twifily  by  m  f lido  the  flMtiof  yean ! 
Hot  twayed  by  pity,  nor  redoemod  by  tears, 

HeodteM  of  each,  time  nrfn  on  bU  way ! 

With  youth  and  manhood,  ah  !  bow  briefhia  itay ! 
And  aye  comei  on  and  girei  at  to  ditcorer 
That  the  cold  grare  oarMlToi  are  tottering  oTer, 


And  toon  matt  yield  lo  death'a  onqaaitieoed  awaj. 

What  then  it  wisdom  7    Not  the  oaoetie  eoAar 

At  piety  benign  ;  or  *roid  themaie 
Of  tin  to  wander,  bat  with  heart  •ineere 
To  practice  virtue,  that  we  yet  nay  hear, 

That  joyous  melody  of  angel  lays  [days. 

Which  floats  in  realma  above  when  Time  hath  oeased  bis 


K^ 
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THOUGHTS    ON    THE    POETS. 


BT    E.    T.    TVCXEBXAir. 


WO.   VIII.-TBVV7S0V. 


The  impression  often  given  by  Tennyson  ii  similsr 
to  that  derived  irom  the  old  painters.  There  is  a 
Tolaptttoos  flow  in  his  oolorinf,  warm  and  rich  as 
that  of  Titian  yet  often  snbdaed  by  the  distinct  out- 
line and  chastened  tone  of  the  Roman  school ;  while 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  elevated  by  the  pure  ex- 
pressiveness of  Raphael.  This  is  especially  obser- 
vable in  all  his  love-sicetches.  Indeed  we  are  in* 
clined  to  believe  that  Tennyson  is  a  poet  chiefly 
through  his  sentiment.  Not  a  grace  of  female  char- 
acter, not  a  trait  of  womanly  attraction  is  lost  upon 
him ;  and  yet  it  is  not  a  Flemish  exactitude  that 
charms  us  in  his  portraiture ;  on  the  contrary,  what 
we  recognize  most  cordially  is  his  vagueness.  He 
does  not  give  the  detail  of  character  or  person,  nor 
elaborately  depict  a  love-scene,  nor  minutely  ana- 
lyze a  sentiment ;  hot  rather  affords  a  few  eiypress- 
ive  hints  that,  liice  pebbles  thro^wtt  into  a  calm 
stream,  create  ever-widening  diclesof  pssociation. 
If  soch  an  idea  may  be  allowed,  Tennyson  deals 
rather  in  atmospheres  than  ontlines.  The  efiect 
of  his  best  descriptive  touches  is  owing  chiefly  to 
the  ooHateral  sentiment  In  the  light  of  which  they 
are  drawn.  In  the  "  Miller's  Daughter/'  for  in- 
stance; 

**Tb«  moal-nek  on  the  whitened  floor, 
The  4ark  found  of  tho  drippiof  whoe^ 

Tho  very  air  about  cIm  door 
Hade  mtaty  with  tho  floating  moal ;  **— 

is  very  Crabbe-like,  bat  in  the  poem  it  is  doubly 
picturesque  because  so  naturally  inspired  by  the 
memory  of  love.  To  use  one  of  his  own  happy  ex- 
pressions, Tennyson  is  a  **  summer  pilot  **  to  those 
who  can  heartily  abandon  themselves  to  his  gui- 
dance. He  gives,  it  may  be,  but  glimpses  of  nature, 
but  they  are  such  as  to  an  imaginative  mind  saper- 
aedc  and  far  surpass  the  todious  limning  of  less  giA- 
ed  poets.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a  celebrated 
writer,  that  **  the  poet  and  artist  has  two  things  to 
do ;  to  lift  himself  above  the  real  and  to  keep  with- 
in the  circle  of  the  sensuous."  In  some  of  Tenny- 
son's poems  this  law  is  exquisitely  observed  and  il- 
lustrated. A  series  of  physical  descriptions  con- 
stantly make  us  sensible  of  the  actual  world,  while 
inwrought  with  this,  the  feeling  of  the  piece,  whe- 
ther love,  soiTDW  or  remorse,  is  kept  vividly  before 


us  in  all  its  abstract  significance.  As  an  instance, 
take  "  Mariana."  We  may  notice  by  the  way,  that 
this  is  a  beautiful  example  of  a  true  poet's  suggest- 
ive ness.  In  "  Measure  for  Measure  "  we  have  but 
a  glance  at  this  *'  poor  gentlewoman."  Tennyson 
introduces  us  to  the  '*  moated  grange,"  so  that  we 
see  her  in  all  her  desolation.  "  The  rusted  nails, 
that  fell  from  the  knots  that  held  the  peach  to  the 
garden  wall" — ^the  moss  crusted  on  the  flower-pots — 
the  poplar  that  "  shook  alway,"  and  even  the  "  blue 
fly  that  sung  in  the  pane,"  are  images  full  of  gra- 
phic meaning  and  give  us  the  lonely  sensation  that 
belongs  to  the  deserted  mansion ;  and  when,  at  the 
close  of  each  stanza,  the  melancholy  words  of  Ma- 
riana, bewailing  her  absndonment,  fall  on  the  ear 
with  their  sad  cadence,  we  take  in  as  completely 
the  whole  scene  and  sentiment  asif  identifled  withit. 
He  is  not,  however,  invariably  as  well  sustained  in 
his  efforts ;  in  fact,  while  we  do  justice  to  Tenny- 
son's peculiar  excellencies,  we  csnnot  but  admit 
that  when  half  developed  or  pushed  to  extremes, 
they  become  defects;  and  this  accounts  for  the  re- 
markable diflerence  of  opinion  which  has  been 
manifested  in  regard  to  him.  No  person  of  senti- 
ment, ( I  use  the  word  in  its  best  sense,)  can  fail  to 
espouse  his  claims  with  enthusiasm,  for  he  hss  gone 
singularly  near  the  heart  of  this  mystery  snd  written 
thereon  with  authority.  Still  he  is  sometimes  gro- 
tesque and  his  feeling  occasionslly  is  morbid.  He 
has  performed  some  miracles  of  versification  and 
achieved  verbal  melodies,  especially  in  his  bsllads, 
that  vindicate  most  sweetly  our  so  called  hsrsh 
Saxon  idiom.  Still  even  on  this  score  he  is  charge- 
able St  least  with  csrelessness ;  yet  is  he  one  of 
those  of  whose  faults  we  speak  regretfully.  His 
genius  is  indeed  too  precious  for  cavilling ;  let  us 
rather  endeavor  to  note  some  of  its  traits. 

Here  is  more  or  less  of  pathos  In  all  true  beauty. 
The  delight  it  awakens  has  an  undefinable  and,  a« 
it  were,  luxurious  sadness  which  is  perhaps  one  ele- 
ment of  its  might.  It  may  be  that  this  feeling 
springs  from  a  sense  of  nnattained  good,  of  a  per- 
fection of  beir.g  quite  at  vsriance  with  the  present, 
which  the  benutiful  never  fails  to  suggest, — in  the 
thought  of  *' beauty  and  anguish  walltinghand  in 
hand  the  downward  road  to  death ; "  or  it  msy  origi- 
nate in  that  half-conscious  memory  of  pre-existence 
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to  which  are  to  often  referred  the  aipirttions  of  the 
heert  It  it  this  blending  of  admiration  and  pity» 
of  tenderneM  and  awe  which  ii  the  best  indication 
of  poetry  both  as  an  histinot  and  an  art.  If  in 
reading  or  hearing  read  any  production  for  the  first 
time,  theae  primal  emotions  are  swakened,  if  an  al« 
most  infinite  capacity  aeems  ail  at  once  revived, 
and  while  melted  with  a  Itind  of  pleading  joy  we 
are  at  the  same  time  exalted  by  veneration— the 
spirit  of  poetry  is  in  and  around  as.  Were  the 
feeling  allpleasore  it  might  be  merely  imaginative; 
were  it  chiefly  theiestof  novelty  it  might  be  grati- 
fied cariosity ;  bot  the  "fc^Brful  joy"  of  the  mood  in 
qaestion  is  bora  where  the  senses  and  the  aoul  meet 
and  respond  to  one  appeal — ^where  the  former  thor- 
oughly perceive  and  the  latter  deeply  feels  the  glory 
of  life  and  nature.  "  From  my  little  experience," 
says  a  great  poet  of  our  own  age,  "  thus  much  has 
become  clear  to  me,  that  upon  the  whole  one  can- 
not through  poetry  malte  people  happy,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  very  uncomfortable."  To  stir  associations 
which  mar  the  complacency  of  prosaic  existence  ; 
to  renew  youth's  dreams  until  they  glow  in  painful 
contrast  with  subsequent  reality ;  to  aet  forth  with 
beauty  that  perauades  even  against  our  will  the  fair 
ideal— thus  conforming  **  the  show  of  things  to  the 
desires  of  tlie  soul,*'  is  to  touch  msny  a  chord  of 
wild  regret  and  suggest  numberless  hopes  too  lofty 
for  easy  realization.  Hence  it  is  only  in  an  heroic 
spirit  that  the  influence  of  poetry  can  be  made  con- 
soling ;  it  ia  only  in  the  lieart  which  adores  troth 
that  *<  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  Not  to 
passive  recipients  of  pleaaureble  reveries  does  the 
trae  bard  minister.  He  moves  us  through  our  deep- 
est sympatliies;  and  the  best  evidence  of  his  pre- 
sence is  felt  '*  along  the  line  of  limitless  desires." 
That  Alfred  Tennyson  thus  affects  the  reader  who 
in  any  degree  entere  into  his  spirit  is  undeniable ; 
and  that  he  thus  triumphs  somewhat  after  an  origi- 
nal method  is  equally  clear;  and  tkia,  in  gratitude 
and  sympathy,  we  can  aflSirm  without  denying  that 
his  tone  is  at  times  not  quite  healthful, and  his  style 
oecaaiooally  emascolated  by  petty  and  needless  af- 
fectation. 

He  has  evidently  fed  his  imagination  at  the  best 
fountains.  We  trace  continually  his  intimacy  with 
Shahspeare  and  Dante.  In  the  *'  Dream  of  Fair 
Women,"  the  beautiful  description  of  Cleopatra  is 
•videndy  drawn  from  the  "  wrangling  queen  whom 
everything  becomes  "  of  the  great  dramatist. 

**  W«  eouiwd  ebopt 
n*  sdiieetaett  at  hMrt,  won  nmx  snd  omt. 
Like  doTW  tboat  t  doracola,  wheeling  roond 
The  cestnl  wieb,  aotil  we  aettled  tlrare.** 

This  fine  metaphor  we  find  thus  expressed  by 
the  *<  grim  Tuscan:" 

'**  dmll  eolombs  dal  dieie  ehiunsls, 
Coo  Teli  aperta  a  Ibrme  al  dolce  nido 
Veof  on  per  aere  da  Toler  portate.*' 


But  he  makes  the  wisest  ose  of  Dante  in  fre- 
quently adopting  the  sententious  and  suggestive 
manner  before  alluded  to.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Tennyson,  admirably  to  improve  fkmiliarmatexialt. 
Warmed  by  his  imagination,  dad  in  his  felicitoot 
langaage,  or  penetrated  by  his  refined  sentiment, 
the  hackneyed  theme  or  common  object,  are  re- 
produced with  a  new  and  endearing  beauty.  How 
finely  baa  lie  wrought  up  the  old  legend  of  Godiva. 
The  description  of  her  unrobing  is  just  such  a  gem 
in  its  way,  as  the  same  incident  in  **  The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes." 

**  Then  fled  the  to  her  iomoet  bower  and  there 

VmelMM^tkt  wddad  •9gUt  •/  Aer  Mt^ 
The  gria  BarPe  gifk ;  bat  ever  at  a  braalk 

She  liagered,  lookinf  like  aeamner  aiooa 
Balf  dipped  in  cloud ;  anon  the  ahook  her  head, 

JIni  ak9Wtr9d  iMm  rippUd  rinfltU  U  ktr  knu  / 
Unelad  heraelf  in  haate ;  adown  the  atair 

Blolo  on ;  and  Hke  a  eieepmf  ioabeam,  slid 
Fran  pillar  aalo  pi'lar,  antil  ebe  leaiibed 

The  gateway ;  there  alie  found  her  palfrey  trapt 
In  purple,  emblasoned  with  armorial  gold.** 

Some  passages  of  "  The  Lotos  Eaters  "  give  a 

sensation  of  luxurious  repose  far  more  conscioosly 

than  the  Castle  of  Indolence.     How  definitely 

the  following  stansa  tramqwrts  us  to  a  beach— 

**  So  shape  ehaaed  shape  aa  awift  aa  when  lo  land, 
Bluster  the  winds  and  tides  the  selfsame  way, 

Crisp  f04Km-JUku  »eud  e/sttf  lk$  Iseel  scad 
7Vr«  /V«ai  tkt  frtngt  •/  tprtf ;— - 

And  this  to  a  woodland  : 

Ofowths  of  Jasmine  turned 
Their  hnnrfd  arms  fasloaniag  tree  to  tree, 
Asd  at  their  roo^  ihio    la  sb  f  reen  f  raaeoe  baieed 
The  red  anemone.   -- 

In   the    following  verws  we  have    presented 

three  fiivorite  subjects  of  the  old  maatera,  copied  aa 

it  were  in  dainty  verbal  Mosaic: 

'*  Or  sweet  Eurepa's  mantle  blew  unelasp'd 

From  otr  her  ihoulder  backward  bnme, 
From  one  hand  droouM  a  eroeus ;  one  haad  fiasp*d 

The  wild  ball's  f  oMea  bora. 

•         «        • 

"  Or  else  flushed  Gan  jmede.  his  rosy  thif  h 

Half  buried  ia  the  m^Wm  down, 
Sole  as  a  flying  star  shot  thro*  the  sky 

Above  the  pillar'd  town. 

«       •        s 

**  Or  the  maid-mother  by  a  enielflx, 

In  tracts  of  pestore  sanny-warm, 
Beneath  branch-work  of  costly  sardonyx. 

Sat  smiling  babe  In  arm.** 

Trath  is  the  aim  and  essence  of  poetry  as  of 
science  and  art  It  is  in  the  endeavor  to  attain 
the  esaentisl  features  of  a  landscape  or  tlie  absolute 
foots  of  a  moral  experience,  to  bring  them  out  al- 
moat  palpably  and  to  take  them  home  to  the  rea- 
der's perception  snd  sympathy— that  the  poet  ex* 
ereises  his  peculiar  vocation.  He  may  be  said  to 
be  in  love  with  truth ;  and  as  Thompson  was  en* 
amored  of  the  phenomena  of  outward  nature, 
Byron  of  the  adventurous,  and  Shelley  of  the  ideal, 
Tennyson  seems  the  devoted  lover  of  trath  in 
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human  reUtionB,  «nd  especially  in  those  based  on 
voluntary  sympathy*  and  instinctive  attraction. 
He  has  faith  in  that  comfort  which  springs  only 
from  *'  division  of  the  records  of  the  mind."  He 
is  one  of  those 
**  Dowered  with  tb«  hate  of  hate,  the  eeom  of  eeorD, 
Tk9  love  of  Unt.** 

We  know  not  a  more  clear  and  efiective  plea 
against  inconstancy — a  more  just  and  at  the  same 
time  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  soni's 
rights  as  opposed  to  external  benefits,  than  *'  Locks- 
ley  Hall."  Neveri  in  our  language  at  least,  has 
infidelity  in  love,  its  consequences  and  influence 
been  so  truly  exemplified.  The  workings  of  a 
noble  mind  under  the  withering  consciousness  of 
wasted  and  baffled  affiMstion,  appear  in  undis- 
guised earnestness.  Few  single  poems  have  awa- 
kened more  responses.  To  the  large  number  who 
have  compromised  their  sentiment,  its  stately 
lines  must  be  as  arrows  of  remorse ;  to  the  faith- 
less it  offers  a  picture  of  the  evil  they  have  caused, 
that  silences  the  benign  excuse — '*  they  know  not 
what  they  do  *' — and  to  the  betrayed  it  revives  in 
characters  of  fire,  the  hour  of  their  self-pity  and 
tearful  scorn.  In  this  poem  we  have  the  appeal  of 
Love  against  Gain ;  in  "  Vere  de  Vere,*'  "  Lady 
Glare  "  and  **  The  Lord  of  Barleigh  "—against 
Birth.  "  Dora  "  is  a  sweet  pastoral,  hinting  the 
effect  of  familiarity  upon  the  affections.  *'  The 
Talking  Oak  "  gives  expression  to  love  in  its  flow- 
er, and  the  **  Miller's  Daughter  "  in  its  fruition  ; 
while  the  birth  of  the  passion  is  described  with 
singular  delicacy  in  the  "  Gardiner's  Daughter." 


In  these  and  similar  compositions  Tennysoii 

opens  new  leaves  in  the  heart ;  he  bathes  the  fancy 

in  the  most  entrancing  illusions  and  leads  us  gently, 

back  to  the  sources  of  rich  and  heavenly  feeling. 

Nor  is  his  sentiment  mere  tenderness;  from  the 

idea  of  loyalty  amid  obstacles,  or  self-sacrifioe  to  the 

sense  of  right,  it  often  is  associated  with  the  noblest 

resolution  and  sweetest  dignity.    He  aaks$ 

**  Of  love  that  noTer  foand  an  earthly  cIom, 
What  sequel  ?    Btreamiof  ejei  and  bieakiiif  heaitiT 

Or  all  the  eaae  a*  if  he  had  not  bees  1 

e  •  •  e  e  a 

*' If  this  were  thoi,  ifthli  indeed  were  all, 
Better  the  narrow  brain,  the  tfonj  heart, 
The  etarinf  eye  ylazed  o*er  with  aaplees  dayf^ 
The  loof ,  mechanic  pacinf ,  to  and  fro, 
The  Mt  gray  liie  and  apathetic  end. 
But  am  I  not  tJie  nobler  through  thy  love  1 
O  theee  timee  lees  unworthy !  likewiae  thou 
Art  more  through  love,  and  greater  than  thy  yean. 
The  tan  will  ran  hit  orbit  and  the  moon 
Her  circle.     Wait  and  Leva  hinuelf  wiU  hrlng 
Tlu  drooping  JLowtr  of  Knowltdgn  cktmged  tofnU 
Of  fftadom.    Wait :  my  faith  ic  large  in  Time, 
And  that  which  ehapee  it  to  some  perfbet  end.** 

*<  Love  and  Duty,"  from  which  this  extract  is 

gleaned,  reminds  us  of  the  selectest  passages  of  the 

old  dramatisu  in  its  united  clearness  and  fervor. 

Who  that  has  ever  renounced  from  principle  that 

to  which  his  soul  clung,  feels  not  the  eignificanoe 

of  such  language  as  this? 

O  then,  like  thoee  that  clench  their  neiTee  toroih 
Upon  their  diMolnlion,  we  two  roee, 
There-^loeing  like  an  iadtridaal  Iife-~ 
In  one  blind  cry  of  pauion  and  of  pain. 
Like  bitter  aeeueation  even  to  death, 
Oaaght  up  the  whole  of  love  and  uttered  it, 
And  bade  adien  forerer. 
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{See  the  Engraving.) 


Wb  have  little  to  say  aboat  this  beantifiil  engrav- 
ing. The  publisher's  idea  of  thus  giving  his  sub- 
scribers in  a  combined  form  the  triumphs  of  the 
mechanical  and  fine  arts  is  a  good  one.  Moreover 
the  picture  is  a  national  one  and,  considering  the 
comparative  adolescence  of  this  country,  represents 
a  work  of  which  we  may  be  justly  proud.  That 
beautiful  and  many-arched  highway  across  the  no- 


ble Susquehannah  is  a  work  of  which  an  older  na- 
tion might  rightly  boast :  sunding  where  it  does  it 
is  a  trophy  of  the  rapidity  with  which  America  has 
advanced  to  her  present  proud  eminence — a  proof 
that  no  enterprize  of  known  utility  is  too  great  for 
her  to  accomplish,  and  that  with  her  attachment  to 
the  useful  and  profitable  she  still  is  not  onmindfnl 
of  the  elegant  and  beantifttL 
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NOTICE     TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  following  articles  are  accepted,  viz. :  Eugenio — ^Fragments  from  the  History  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart — 
My  Neighbor's  Garden — To  an  Old  Friend — Visions  in  a  Library — The  Schoolmaster — Waldgraves' 
Lament — My  Boyhood's  Home — The  Witch  Caprusche. 
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LitftAiT  or  Caoica  Riamiw.   Atai  T^rk:  WUcj  and 

Patoam. 

TiM  iiiuet,  ainc*  ow  iMt,  of  Ikfa  eiooUwi  Mriat  of 
worki  af«  ibrM,  Mo.  X|  **  Aiirtvirr  Mobal  Talu  ;  from 
TBI  Gbsta  Komanorum /*  it  «  MlMtion  of  moral  and  on- 
tortainiof  ttoriw  of  mookMh  idtoqUoo.  Tbo  roador  la 
tnnaportod  duriiif  ibo  poniaal  of  tko  voIobo  to  Um  daya 
of  old,  and  man j  an  Inatrnetive  tomoo  wiJt  bo  coovojad  in 
an  boor*a  amuMraont  and  mental  racraation. 

Noa.  XI  and  XII  ara  tha  ftrat  and  aaoood  porta  of  tho 

HCaBtoKirt  AMD  rum  Osuat,*'  by  Eliot  Warbarton.    It 

it  a  book  of  Eattora  tiavelt  of  big li  and  wall  daaarvad 

popniarity.    Tbo  ardant  onthutiatm,  the  gnpbie  deecrip- 

tloo  and  the  tparkliny  Ikaoy  boamiog  in  orary  paga  ooonra 

Ibr  it  a  cordiai  reoeption  in  tbit  aoontryi  wbara  tueh  qaall- 

tlea  ara  loadily  appreeiaiad.    It  ukat  a  widor  noga  tbaa 

Eotben,  and  looor  thinklog  ia  mora  earaAiUy  and  pbiloao- 

pbinally  wriitoo.    We  make  a  few  aatracU  at  random— 

Iboy  will  be  Um  beat  eommeodalioo  of  tbo  book,  tbe  pub- 

lioation  of  wbicb  k  l^rtber  proof,  if  tacb  wera  needed,  of 

the  toand  diaerimination  eioreited  by  Wiley  and  Putnam 

in  the  teleetioat  for  tbit  truly  eboiea  Berioi>    The  moohan- 

ieal  naatnoat  of  tlM  '*  Library  **    ta  well  tutulned.   Tho 

following  will  give  aomo  idea  of  the  eata  and  plaaaing 

aainettoetsnf  Mr.  Warburton*t  ttyle. 

"Bat  aoctety  palled  upon  yoal  Have  tho  waok<day 
ttroggloa  of  the  world  made  yoo  wiah  for  aoroe  thort  tfab- 
bath  of  repo««?  Mat  our  coarae  elimate  chafed  your 
longs,  and  do  they  raquira  the  toothing  of  balmily  breath- 
ing  breesetl  Come  away  to  the  Mile.  Hat  love,  or  halo, 
or  ambitioo  ruAed  up  a  atorm  in  your  baitor-bo«t  of  exit- 
tenoel  Uera  you  will  And  that  calm  eoooaelloff,  tSf  oria. 
wboae  name  m  aolitude.  Have  tbe  marvelout  atoneaof 
the  old  world  aunk  deep  into  your  aoul,  and  do  von  aeek 
for  their  realisation  1  Or  have  mere  eurioaiiy  and  tha  api- 
rit  of  uoreat  driven  yoo  forth  to  wander  1  Gome  away  to 
the  Mile !  Here  aie  aoniihinea  that  are  never  olouded,  and 
fragrant  aira  aa  gentle  aa  a  maiden't  wiiit|ier,  instead  of 
norihara  galea  tliai  bowl  around  you  at  if  you  were  an  old 
battlement.  U«re  ara  nightt  all  a-glow  with  ttara,  and  a 
eraaeoot  moon  that  aeema  bowing  to  yon  bv  eourieay,  not 
bent  double  with  rbeumatiam.  You  never  hear  the  aouod 
of  your  native  loogue ;  and  somehow  men  don't  talk,  and 
don't  think  to  ligbily  wh«n  they  have  to  trana>ate  their 
thoughu  into  a  ttraiige  language.  Aa  you  recede  mora 
and  more  from  Europe,  farther  and  farther  on  towards  the 
silent  rations  of  the  past,  yoo  live  mora  and  more  in  the 
past.  The  river  over  which  yon  gliile— the  desert,  the  for- 
est, the  very  air  you  breathe,  ara  ealm ;  the  templet  in 
their  awful  solitud'es,  the  collossal  sutuos,  the  tombs  with 
their  guat diAU  sphinxes,  all  aie  pruroundlv  calm  ;  and  at 
length  even  your  island  rentlessnees  soliena  down  and 
merges  in  the  uitivcfoal  peace  around.** 

And  the  following,  of  the  writer's  facility  in  pietorial  in* 

cideiiial  aketchiog  of  lilb  in  an  oriootal  aiaaraer , 

"  There  are  nearly  two  hundrad  toola  on  board,  yet  there 
ia  at  much  order  and  regularity  aa  in  an  English  hotel.  At 
balf-|)ast  eight  in  the  morning  a  dressing  bell  resounds 
through  tbe  decks  and  galleri«« ;  the  sleepers  tumble  off  the 
bier-like  places  that  are  eailod  berths,  and  a  bandred 
nizors  are  gleatuing  in  a  hundred  roioiature  looking  glsstfcs. 
Chemizoites  and  pea-jackets  don't  take  lung  to  pui  on, 
where  the  toiiei  process  ia  an  uncomfortable  une :  and  at 
nine  o'clock  we  arn  all  quiet  y  seated  at  a  welUfurnislied 
breakfast,  wherein  milk  from  tho  dairy  on  deck,  hot  rails, 
salt  fish,  and  turtle  catleia  figure  advantageously.  About 
ten  the  sunny  dock  ia  alive  with  inhabitanta,  not  unaue> 
eeasfully  imitaung  life  ashore.  Merry  groups  of  childran 
are  playing  about  it  as  il  on  a  gmss  plot.  Twos  and 
throes  of  men  are  walking  tho  deck  lor  exercise,  at  eagerly 
as  if  they'd  never  reueh  the  bowspntin  time:  a  tranquil 
group  of  smokers  it  arched  over  each  paddlo-box  f  ladiet 
are  now  reading,  or  working  worsted  monttera  under  the 
awning.  An  invalid  or  two  it  laid  upon  a  tofa,  gossiping 
now  and  then  gently  to  a  caught  child,  or  a  pauting 
patter-by.  The  tea  it  tparkling  brightly  as  we  move 
twilUy  but  smoothly  over  it.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing 
to  remind  us  of  our  imprisonment ;  and  except  for  the 
silent  sailor  at  the  rettless  wheel,  we  m'gbt  fancy  ourselves 
at  tbe  pump-ioom  at  Bath  or  on  the  chain  pier  at  Brighton." 
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Tbo  third  and  Iborth  roloora  of  thla  work  hBva  vaaohoA 
at,  and  we  ara  even  mora  pleased  with  them  than  tbe  tw« 
preoeding  volumes.  The  wuoc  euts  Bppoar  to*b«  botiar  ox- 
eeoted.  The  third  voIuom  commeoees  with  tha  deportoio 
fiom  Now  Zealand  and  la  mainly  ooeopiod  with  •  deaerip* 
tioB  of  tho  Peejco  Itlandt,  their  natural  ptodoeu  and  tho 
peculiar  chancier  of  the  people.  Tho  foortb  volumo  orill 
bo  found  to  have  paeuliar  intaraat,  nod  porhapt  ia  tha  por- 
tion of  the  **Marratlve**  which  moat  abounds  wRh  tnei. 
donts  by  tea  and  land.  Tbe  farthac  wo  road  In  thla  graot 
Baiiooal  work  the  mora  convinced  ara  wo  that  it  eontaiiM 
the  beat  and  frethett  aceounla  of  a  quartorof  theglob«, 
aboBt  which  wo  wMiad  ioformatioo  both  aa  to  iia  i 
grophy  ao4  natural  hiatory. 
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tilbi  editioB  of  8hak«peara  improvet  aa  it  advanoea. 
illoatralioBt  to  tho  pCvtaat  imuo,  Moa.  55-6,  ooolaiB  aoano 
tploodid  little  gaate  of  art;— ideal,  a»rial  and  uanapareot  ae 
thought.  We  coaamei.d  thu  admirable  work  to  tho  atioo- 
tioo  of  all  who  deatra  to  potaew  tha  kett  oditioo  of  tho 
iouBortal  bard. 

BBCTCfcoPBDiA  or  DoMBovio  EcoNoHT.  Harper  and 
Brothara  have  pobliahad  part  Ave  oflhiaaxoallent  work 
for  doBMttie  naa.  It  aoaoM  to  ioolade  every  topic  that  ooo 
be  called  op  hi  the  economy  ol  the  family.  The  ottmhor 
befora  oa  tieatt  of  tho  artiolat  employed  for  food,  and  eoo- 
taint  tome  valuable  biota  on  tho  subject* 

Tbb  Illuminatbd  Biblb,  by  tbe  aame  pobllabera,  hon 
roaehed  Ut  thirtieth  part  and,  unlike  many  long  axtaoded 
workt  of  art,it  rather  Improves  than  ia  drteriorated.  Bobm  of 
the  lataar  engravinge ara mo>t exqaitite gamt.  About  twon^ 
porta  mora  will  oomplote  tha  work  and  if  then  bo  a  familj 
where  tbit  beautiflil  edition  of  the  Beriptofat  it  not  yet  aob- 
tcrlbed  for,  we  would  recommend  an  early  appliealloo.  Ih 
will  form  tha  handtomott  edition  )et  extant. 

A  PiioRiHAOB  TO  TRBVia.    By  Chariot  Edward  Aathoo* 

JWv  York  ;  Har|»ar  Brothera. 

A  neat,  uuataummg  volume,  but  one  that  if  once  takea 
op  Will  not  be  lahk  down  without  au  entire  reading.  6ah> 
dom  have  we  teen  a  mora  happy  combination  oi'modaaty 
and  merit.  The  intelligent  author  hat  eteayed  to  ralato 
auch  things  aa  he  aaw  intelligibly  and  a|;reeably,aod  avoid* 
ing  the  aomown  error  of  young  authora  baa  produeod  a 
book  that  will  aoaure  him  a  cordial  reception  ahould  ho* 
again  publiah.  Tbe  account  of  the  exhibition  of  the  aacnd 
tunic  will  be  read  with  great  iotarett 

DE.  I«AR01IBR*a    LBCTfVRBa  OH  dOIKlICK  AHD  ARV,.pOb» 

Uahed  by  Greely  and  AJofilraMi  we  aha  II  rafer  to  heroaftar. 
The  fourth  pert  hat  reaohid  un;  th%  ijposftphy,  and  in- 
deed the  pubttaber'a  duty  throughout,  is  well  executed. 

Tbb  MTrrsRica  or  Bbrmic,  puU  shed  by  W.  H.Colyer, 
we  should  be  loth  to  eonunend.  The  day  fur  anch  publiea- 
tiont  wa  hope  it  patt. 

The  Hariion  ara  btniag  tho  NaviLLKt  or  GaRBBTaoii, 
by  Lavar,  a  well  written  tale ;  Thr  Wandbriho  jRW,and 
have  announced  a  splendid  illustrated  edition;  end  Dr. 
(^pland't  invaluable  DicnoNART  or  Practxval  Hbdi- 
ciNB.  They  have  abo  raeently  publithed  Tub  Shvoolbr, 
a  new  novel  by  Jamet,  and  out  of  his  heat 

Abbb  Mjc-6roobboam*8  HitTOBTor  Ieriabb,  pob- 
llthed  by  D.  and  J.  Sadliar,  a  aoperb  edition^  wa  tball  no- 
tice when  we  hate  raad  farther  numbera.  Sovaral  other  in- 
taratllng  workt  remain  on  oor  table  ontil  next  moatb. 
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ur  aamoeatUtmcd  to  the  Btare  of  a  country  congre- 
gation. 

Some  years  since  the  good  people  of  the  Centre 
district  in  the  town  of  S ,  manifested  an  un- 
usual interest  in  schools.    Some  three  or  foarmen. 
Vol.  IV.— No.  3. 


^^^  v/4  uiU|  ttre  newersot  wood  and  drawers 

of  water  for  the  whole  district,  were  in  despair. 
Thanksgiving  day  was  at  hand  and  still  no  school- 
master. 

One  rainy  Saturday  afternoon  these  two  unfor- 
tunate men  were  seated  on  a   bench  under  the 
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Such  of  my  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with 
life  as  it  goes  on  in  the  villages  of  New  England, 
particularly  of  Connecticut,  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  importance  attached  to  that  gentleman  who, 
however  high  sounding  and  euphonical  the  name 
inherited  from  his  family  or  bestowed  by  his  spon- 
sors, and  despite  the  endeavors  of  some  three  or 
four  very  disinterested  young  ladies,  is  universally 
known  throughout  the  place  as  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  East,  West,  North  or  South  district. 

If  the  gentleman  be  a  stranger  in  the  place,  his 
arrival  awakens  a  thousand  conjectures  and  in- 
quiries. The  mothers  are  anxious  to  know  if  he 
is  fond  of  children  and  what  kind  of  a  person  he 
will  be  to  board,  for  that  villainous  custom  which 
obliges  the  teacher  to  change  his  boarding  house 
once  in  two  or  three  days  is  still  very  prevalent. 
The  men  speculate  on  his  politics  and  discuss  the 
probability  of  his  being  in  favor  of  tariff  or  anti- 
tariff,  annexation  or  repudiation,  or  of  anything 
else  that  may  for  the  time  be  in  vogue  as  a  party 
Shibboleth.  All  the  girls  are  very  curious  about 
his  personal  appearance;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  children  wonder  if  he  will  be  good-natured  and 
give  them  easy  lessons  and  good  long  recesses. 

And  then  his  first  appearance  at  meeting  !  Ah ! 
wo  to  him  then,  poor  wight,  if  he  be  at  all  bashful 
or  unaccustomed  to  the  stare  of  a  country  congre- 
gation. 

Some  years  since  the  good  people  of  the  Centre 
district  in  the  town  of  S ,  manifested  an  un- 
usual interest  in  schools.    Some  three  or  four  men, 
Vol.  IV.— No.  3. 
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capable  of  appreciating  the  advantages  of  a  good 
school,  were  determined  to  have  a  thoroughly 
qualified  teacher.  As  they  were  prominent  and 
influential  men  their  views  were  adopted  by  many, 
who  perhaps  did  not  fully  appreciate  their  impor- 
tance. Yet  there  was  a  strong  party  opposed  to 
them. 

Some,  whose  families  consisted  of  young  girls, 
objected  to  the  expense  and  insisted  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  hire  a  woman  at  four  or  five  dollars 
per  month,  who  could  teach  them  to  read,  write 
and  cypher  as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three.  A  few 
were  obstinately  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
new  studies  and  new  books.  "  They  didn't  know 
about  these  nevv  plans.  DaboU's  arithmetic  was 
good  enough ;  it  had  done  for  their  fathers,  and 
would  do  for  their  children."  These  were  the  con- 
servatives who  lived  in  the  past  and  deemed  it 
heresy  to  think  the  world  could  grow  wiser. 
They  made  it  their  boast  that  they  walked  dili- 
gently in  the  way  of  their  fathers,  which  they  found 
exceedingly  barren,  judging  from  their  spirit  and 
appearance. 

Two  or  three  candidates  had  already  been  ex- 
amined and  found  deficient  in  the  necessary  quali- 
fications. The  district  committee  who,  like  the 
Gibeonites  of  old,  are  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  for  the  whole  district,  were  in  despair. 
Thanksgiving  day  was  at  hand  and  still  no  school- 
master. 

One  rainy  Saturday  afternoon  these  two  unfor- 
tunate men  were  seated  on  a  bench  under  the 
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piazzm  of  the  village  poet  office  talking  over  their 
perplexitiea  and  canvaaeing  the  capabiiittea  of 
aeverat  young  men  of  their  acquaintance.  One  of 
them  often  turned  an  anzioua  look  towardi  the 
heavena  while  the  other  buaily  plied  hia  knife  on  a 
pine  block  with  aomeihing  like  an  intent  to  aee  if 
it  were  poaaibie  to  whittle  out  a  achoolmaater. 
The  dexterity  with  which  he  carved  out  certain 
little  ringa  and  chaina  intimated  that  it  waa  not 
beyond  hia  akiil  to  manufacture  one,  if  he  choae, 
that  would  not  have  aniTered  in  couipariaon  with 
aome  at  leaat  of  that  honorable  fraternity. 

The  weather  eeer,  whoee  figure  very  much  re- 
aembled  a  pair  of  compaaeea,  and  whoie  face  con- 
Btantly  reminded  one  of  an  unfiniahed  aketch  in 
which  all  thoae  delicate  and  minute  touchea  which 
give  dignity  and  expreaeion  to  the  featurea  were 
wanting,  turned  and  addreaaed  hia  companion. 

"  ril  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Howd  ;  I  gueaayou  had 

better  ride  over  to  G 'a  to-night  and  aee  if  you 

can't  engage  Mr.  Pieraon." 

Mr.  Howd  did  not  reply,  but  deliberately  oloaing 
hia  knife  and  bruahing  the  ahavinga  from  hia  cane 
colored  pantaloona,  roae  and  looked  earneatly  down 
the  atreet  at  a  young  man  who,  with  a  portman- 
teau in  hia  hand,  waa  rapidly  approaching  the  house. 
At  length  he  drew  in  hia  breath  with  a  low  whiatle 
and  replied : 

"  I  reckon  now,  deacon  Tyler,  there'a  no  nae  in 
traveling  the  country  from  Dan  to  Beers'ieba.  Now 
I'll  bet  that  that  are  feller  coming  up  the  atreet  ia 
juBt  the  chap  we  want.    I'll  aak  him  any  how.'* 

'*  But,  Mr.  Howd,  he  ia  a  atranger  and — ** 

*'  So  much  the  better,  deacon,"  inturrapted  Mr. 
Howd,  and  aa  the  young  man  came  up  the  atepe, 
he  waa  greeted  with :  "  Rather  muddy  walking 
in  theae  parta,  air." 

The  atranger  bowed  and  proceeded  to  ahake  the 
water  from  hia  umbrella,  when  Mr.  Howd  again 
addreaaed  him. 

"  Well,  miater,  thia  ere  gentleman,  deacon  Ty- 
ler, and  I  are  in  earch  of  a  achoolmaater.  You 
wouldn't  like  to  take  a  achool,  would  you?" 

The  pexBon  addreaaed  turned  and  faced  hia  in- 
quirer 80  auddenly  aa  to  make  the  circumspect 
deacon  atart. 

He  might  have  been  twenty-tive  years  old ;  he 
had  a  alender  yet  well  developed  form,  a  broad 
open  brow  and  clear  dark  gray  eyes,  the  expreaaion 
of  which  would  have  been  grave  and  even  severe, 
but  for  the  ahadow  of  a  smile  lurking  around  the 
full  yet  finely  formed  lips.  He  looked  Mr.  Howd 
steadily  in  the  face  for  a  second,  and  that  araile 
gradually  atole  over  his  whole  face  as  he  replied : 

*'  That  will  depend  upon  the  place  and  circum- 
atances." 

<*  Why,  as  to  the  place,  it  is  this  ere  district,  and 
by  circumstances,  I  suppose  yon  mean  iarms, 
Miater—  Mister—" 


**  Grey,"  replied  the  stranger. 

'*  Eighteen  dollars  a  month  and  your  board,  air. 
Pretty  handaome  wages  conaidering  the  times,** 
said  the  hitherto  silent  deacon. 

The  atranger  directed  a  searching  glance  to  the 
deacon'a  meagre  face  and  then  again  reeling  hia 
eye  on  the  comical,  good-humored  visage  of  Mr. 
Howd,  he  said,  '*  You  are  fully  authorized  gentle- 
men to  engage  a  teacher  t " 

"  Sanainly,  sir,"  replied  the  deacon  drawing  op 
his  ladder-like  figure  to  ita  full  height. 

The  young  man  mused  awhile,  and  said,  **! 
agree  to  keep  your  school  five  months  at  these 
terms.  I  wiU  meet  the  examining  committee 
whenever  you  please.    You  will  find  me  here.'* 

He  waa  about  to  enter  the  house,  when  Mr. 
Howd  exclaimed : 

<'  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Grey,  you'll  find  this  ere 
axaminalion  a  pretty  tough  job,  I  reckon.  I  give 
you  fiiir  warning." 

Mr.  Grey  amiled  and  entered  the  house,  which, 
as  in  most  country  towns,  served  for  post  office 
and  tavern. 

Mr.  Howd  looked  at  hia  companion  with  a 
knowing  smile  and  observed,  **  There,  deacon, 
that  is  what  I  call  doing  bnainess.  A  likely  looking 
chap,  that." 

The  deacon  shook  his  head  solemnly.  "  I  don't 
know,  rm  af  eared  we  have  been  too  hasty.  We 
have  a  mighty  trust  committed  to  us,  Mr.  Howd. 
The  temporal  and  epiritual  welfere  of  the  rinm 
gineration.  Who  knows,"  be  continued  with  a 
still  more  portentous  shake  of  the  head,  "  what 
pamieiou9  heresies  this  man  may  spread  abroad. 
He  may  be  an  infidel,  or»  what  ia  still  worse,  an 
agent  of  the  Pope." 

'*  Or  an  orthodox  minister,"  replied  his  eonipa- 
nion  with  a  good  humored  smile.  "  He  looks  very 
much  like  one." 

On  Sunday  evening  Mr.  Grey  was  examined, 
and  confirmed  the  high  opinion  which  Mr.  Howd 
bad  conceived  of  him.  Indeed,  his  simple  manly 
bearing  and  ready  intelligent  answers  won  the  re- 
spect of  the  whole  board,  save  the  doubting  dea- 
con, to  whose  impertinent  queriee  concerning  his 
religious  creed  and  private  history,  he  returned 
brief  and  evaaive  answers. 

After  the  examination,  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  deciding  on  whom  the  teacher  should  be  quar- 
tered the  ensuing  week. 

None  were  quite  ready  to  receive  him.    Esquire 
Mttlford's   wife  waa  ** rather  poorly;"  another's 
women  folks  were  cleaning  house  for  Thanks- 
giving ;  deacon  thought  hia  wife  would  be  a  *'  good 
deal  put  out,"  as  ahe  did  not  expect  any  one. 

*'  Well,**  at  last  said  Mr.  Howd,  «  if  you  can't 
do  any  better,  I  guess  you'll  have  to  home  with 
me  to  the  old  hive.  Nothin'  ever  puts  Eunice 
out." 
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After  a  few  moments  wa]k  aerofls  the  fields  they 
descried  the  light  from  the  "old  \a.Ye,'*  as  Mr. 
Howd  termed  his  old  fiirm  house. 

*■  Come  this  way/'  he  said  to  his  guest,  as  they 
entered  the  gate.  *'  We  shall  find  them  in  the 
kitcheiL  Eunice  is  pretty  ginerally  a  reasonable 
woman,  but  all  the  witches  in  the  world  couldn't 
make  her  move  into  the  out  room  'til  arter  Thanks- 
giving.'* 

They  entered  a  long  old-ftahioned  kitchen,  a 
bright  fire  was  burning  in  the  great  fire  place,  and 
around  it  sat  a  pleasant  motherly-looking  woman 
and  five  or  six  children. 

**  Wife,"  said  Mr.  Howd,  as  he  motioned  Mr. 
Grey  to  approach  the  fire,  "  this  is  Mr.  Grey,  our 
schoolmaster.  He  will  board  here  this  week. 
Joel,  my  boy,  take  the  gentleman's  hat  and  over- 
coat* 

Mrs.  Howd  welcomed  him  kindly  and  placed 
him  a  seat  by  the  fire.  He  soon  felt  at  home,  and 
there  was  a  pleasant  smile  on  the  mother's  lip 
when  she  saw,  after  some  little  coaiing,  her  little 
four  years  old  Harry  seated  on  the  schoolmaster's 
knee,  giving  him  an  accoant  of  the  famous  sled  his 
brothers  Bill  and  Joel  were  making  on  which,  to 
draw  him  to  school. 

Mr.  Howd,  who  had  been  busy  about  some  ne- 
eessary  aflfair,  now  seated  himself,  and  after  look- 
ing round  the  circle,  said,  *'  I  thought  one  head 
was  missing.    Where  ia  Ruth  ?  " 

"Gone  to  Esq.  Mulford's.  Betsey  came  over 
here  and  nothing  would  do  but  Ruth  must  go  and 
help  her  make  her  new  doak." 

CBA  PTBK  II. 

That  evening  nothing  was  thought  of  or  talked  of 
at  the  Esquire's  but  the  schoolmaster.  Mn.  Tyler 
and  her  two  daughters  with  two  or  three  other 
ladies,  dropped  in  with  their  knitting,  and  after  a 
short  eulogy  of  the  sermon,  they  were  soon  en- 
gaged in  relating  to  each  other,  all  the  "They 
says,"  which  had  reached  their  ears  concerning 
him. 

The  gills  were  not  less  interested ;  and  Miss 
Betsey,  we  beg  her  pardon.  Miss  Elizabeth  Mul- 
ford,  well  nigh  forgot  the  air  of  languid  indiflerence 
which  she  had  assumed  in  company  ever  since  the 
last  feshionaUe  novel  had  taught  her  that  it  was 
considered  the  perfection  of  manners  among  the 
aristocracy  of  England. 

Mrs.  Tyler,  who  was  a  complete  echo  of  the 
deacon,  entertained  the  company  with  an  account 
of  that  gentleman's  strong  doubts  of  the  school- 
mastei's  orthodoxy,  which  had  been  confirmed  by 
his  absence  firom  meeting  that  day.  She  was  in- 
tempted  by  her  youngest  daughter  Nsncy,  whose 
love  of  mischief  often  caused  the  deacon  to  groan 
in  spirit,  with  **  But  mother,  you  know  Mr.  Meign 


said  that  Mr.  Grey  was  reading  the  biUe  when  ho 
came  home  at  noon." 

•'Yes,  child;  bat  when  your  fether  with  hia 
usual  seal,  inquired  into  the  matter,  Mr  Meigs 
could  not  say  whether  it  was  the  bible  or  the  apoo- 
rypha." 

**  Well,"  whispered  Nancy  in  the  ear  of  Kuih 
Lindsay,  **  I  don't  care  if  he  is  the  Pope.  I  hope 
he  is,  for  then  fether  will  have  some  one  elsa  to 
lecture  and  then  I  shall  have  some  peace.** 

The  deacon  and  Esq.  Mulford  soon  entered  and 
gave  an  account  of  the  examination. 

"Grey,"  said  the  esquire,  "there  is  a  femlly  ol  that 

name  in  F ;  I  bought  my  red  oxen  ol  a  Mr 

Grey  there.    But  his  only  son  is  in  college,  and  II 
he  wasn't,  wouldn't  be  round  looking  up  a  school" 

"  Why  not,  pa,"  said  Miss  Mulfoid,  "  It  WMld 
be  so  romantic." 

"  Fiddlesticks  end  Betsey.  The  Greys  ol  F*^-, 
are  no  fools." 

"  There  is  a  mystery  about  the  man,"  said  the 
deacon  pompously.  **  As  one  of  the  committee, 
and  one  not  unmindfiil  I  hope  and  trust  of  the  great 
responsibilities  resting  on  me,  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  ask  him  some  questions ;  he  was  loth  to  answer 
me,  sir.  I'm  afeared  we  have  introduced  into  our 
little  flock,  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.** 

"  Poh ! "  said  the  frank-hearted  esquire,  "You  are 
always  finding  wolves,  deacon.  Every  young  fel* 
low  don't  want  to  give  a  hiitory  of  his  grand* 
mother.    He  has  referred  us  to  Mr.  D       ,  who  Is 

connected  with  the  seminary  in  W ,  if  we  wish 

for  farther  information.    I  rather  think  he  is  a 
theological  student,  some  charity  scholar  perhaps.' 

Miss  Phebe  Tyler  and  Miss  Elizabeth  MuUbrd 
separately,  yet  by  a  similar  process  of  reasoning, 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  the 
young  ladies'  sewing  society,  which  of  late  had 
been  somewhat  neglected,  must  be  reorganised, 
and  the  avails  thereof  appropriated  exclusiyely  to 
the  benefit  of  indigent  students. 

The  two  younger  girls,  Nancy  and  Ruth,  looked 
at  each  other  sadly,  for  they  foresaw  that  parties 
and  sleigh-rides  would  be  .out  of  feshion  thst  win- 
ter. Well  might  they  look  sad  ;  they  had  antid- 
pated  so  much  pleasure,  and  now  how  should  they, 
to  whom  God  had  given  such  an  irrepressible  spirit 
of  joyousness,  conform  their  lives  to  the  strict  let- 
ter of  the  law  for  five  long  winter  months? 

ft 

CBAPTIR  III. 

After  the  various  reports  to  which  she  had  lis- 
tened at  Esq.  Mulford's,  it  is  not  surprising  if  Ruth 
Lindsay's  heart  did  beat  rather  fester  than  usual  as 
she  crossed  her  so-called  fether's  threshold ;  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howd  were  not  her  parents  though 
they  had  lavished  on  her  a  full  measure  of  parental 
love  ever  since  they  took  her  to  their  hearts,  a  babe 
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of  two  weeks  old,  to  fill  tb«  place  of  their  own 
little  girl,  whom  God  had  taken  to  heaven ;  and 
she,  like  her  nauieaake,  the  gentle  Moabite«« 
"  clave  unto  (hem." 

She  wae— but  no— my  pen  ia  no  Dagaerreotype. 
I  cannot  describe  her.  But  if  you  are  at  all  curioas, 
dear  lady,  let  me  tell  you  that  yon  beautiful  fountain 
in  the  Park,  on  whose'  changeful  grace  your  eye 
lingers  so  lovingly  in  your  walks  on  fragrant  June 
mornings,  ia  not  more  fresh  f  more  pure,  or  more 
gladsome  than  the  heart  of  little  Ruth  Lindsay. 
As  the  glittering  spray  keeps  bright  and  green  the 
belt  of  verdure  around  it,  and  fills  the  air  with 
dewy  freshness,  while  the  song  of  the  water  sprite 
fills  your  soul  with  dim  and  indescribable  longings 
for  that  land  of  perfect  and  eternal  harmony,  even 
so  did  the  loving  nature  of  Ruth  keep  bright  and 
freah  those  delicate  flowers,  the  household  affections 
around  their  humble  hearth ;  even  so  did  the  music 
of  her  daily  life  seem  but  a  prelude  to  that  anthem 
of  joy  with  which  the  angehi  greet  the  soul  return- 
ing to  its  native  heaven. 

But  the  timidity  which  she  felt  at  first,  in  the 
presence  of  the  siraoge  schoolmaster,  soon  wore 
off.  She  found  he  was  neither  proud  nor  reserved 
and  could  laugh  as  heartily  as  her  father  Howd 
himself.  They  soon  became  excellent  friends,  and 
when  she  timidly  ventured  a  question  about  his 
books  he  willingly  spoke  to  her  of  their  beauiiea 
and  explained  the  difficult  passages,  for  he  felt  that 
she  possessed  a  mind  on  which  hia  teachings  would 
not  be  lost,  though  hitherto,  her  only  Library  had 
been  the  flowers. 

CHAPTBK  I'v . 

Soon  after  the  school  commenced,  it  was  visited 
as  usual  by  the  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Sco- 
ville,  the  minister,  Dr.  Meredith  and  the  deacon. 
While  Mr.  Scoville  and  the  doctor  listened  to  the 
recitations,  the  deacon  was  intently  poring  over 
the  writing  boolu  with  a  perturbed  and  lengthened 
countenance. 

After   a  few  worda  of  encouragement  to  the 
children  from  the  first  named  gentleman,  and  a 
long  dissertation  from  the  deacon  on  the  frailty  of 
this  airlhly  tabernacle  and  the  sublunary  things  of 
this  world,  they  took  leave*. 

As  they  left  the  house,  the  doctor  remarked, 
"  This  Mr.  Grey  is  evidently  both  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  history, 
Mr.  Scoville  ? " 

*<  No,  he  seems  somewhat  reserved  on  that  point. 
I  thought  there  might  be  something  unpleasant 
or  painful  connected  with  it,  and  have  therefore 
refrained  from  making  inquiries. 

"  Very  UkeJy.  Is  he  not  a  beautiful  writer,  dea- 
con?" 

**  Ay,  the  hand-writing  is  well  enongh,  but  the 
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copies,  gentlemen ;  Fm  af eared  you  did  not  notice 
the  vain,  sinful  natur  of  the  copies ! " 

'*  Why,  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  notice 
them  particularly  J  did  you,  doctor,"  replied  Mr. 
Scoville. 

*'  No;  I  merely  looked  at  the  penmanahip.  What 
were  they  deacon  7  " 

"  A  little  leaven  leaveneih  the  whole  lump,  and 
who  can  calkiUtte  the  dreadfiil  evils  that  may  re- 
sult from  placing  before  children  such  pamiciou9 
and  abominable  doctrines  as  these."  So  saying, 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  scrap  of  paper  and  read  : 
*•  •  Be  true  Jo  the  dteam  cf  thy  ycuth,'  To  think, 
gentlemen,  that  our  tender  offspring  ahould  be 
taught  to  believe  in  auch  vain,  ainful  things  as 
dreams.  '  Open  thy  heart  to  the  infiuencet  of 
Nature*  Alas!  my  brethren,  who  does  not 
know  how  utterly  wicked  and  carnal  minded  is  the 
human  heart ;  how  vile  its  natureH  influenoes. 
Are  we  not  all  sinners  by  nature,  and  more  so  by 
practice  ?  Here  is  another.  *  Life  iea  feetival, 
but  a  festival  only  to  the  torse.'  Have  we  not 
reason  to  tremble  for  the  rietn  gineration  when 
they  are  taught  to  look  upon  the  poor  miserable 
state  of  probation  as  a  featival !  And  the  girls 
copies  were  all  about  violets  and  daises  and  such 
like  airthly  vanitiea." 

The  doctor  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  o' 
coughing  as  the  deacon  concluded,  and  Mr.  Sco- 
ville struggled  hard  to  repress  a  smile,  as  he  replied; 

"Perhaps  you  do  not  fully  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  Mr.  Grey's  quotations.  They  are 
rather  unusual,  but  1  do  not  think  we  need  appre- 
hend anything  very  evil." 

The  deacon  shook  his  head.  '*  I  hope  you  may 
be  right,  sir ;  but  the  good  old  days  are  past,  when 
the  speriiual  and  etarnal  welfare  of  the  children 
was  promoted  by  having  daily  placed  before  them 
such  excellent  and  saving  truths  as  these :  '  A  roan 
of  words  and  not  of  deeds,  is  like  a  garden  full  of 
weeds.'  *  Xerxes,  the  great  did  die,  and  so  most 
you  and  I.'  '  Young  Obadias,  David  and  Joeias, 
all  were  pious.' " 

The  deacon's  lamentations  were  interrupted  by 
the  unwelcome  intelligence  from  a  neighbor,  that 
widow  Catlin's  cow  had  broke  into  his  field  and 
was  quietly  making  her  supper  from  one  of  his 
goodly  number  of  haystacks.  Wondering,  for  the 
thousandth  time  in  his  life,  why  widows  did  not 
keep  better  fences,  he  left  his  companions  and  de- 
scended to  the  sublunary  things  of  this  world. 

CHAPTER   v. 

Though  Mr.  Grey  found  it  very  nr pleasant  to 
change  his  boarding  house  so  often,  yet  by  this 
means  he  became  acquainted  with  some  whose 
society  he  highly  prized.  His  history  v.  ns  still  a 
sore  puzzle  to  most  of  the  good  peopl*.*  There 
was  an  air  of  independence  and  dignity  in  his 
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Tnanners  thnt  itlcnced  ihc  most  inveterate  ques- 
tioners, and  they  solaced  theniseWes  by  pronouncing 
him  a  ''curious critter.** 

As  the  rumor  of  his  heing  a  chanty  student  was 
the  most  plausible,  it  was  generally  accepted.  The 
younjr  ladies  discuwed  the  subject  wirmly.  Miss 
Mulford  was  astonished  thit  any  one  at  all  ac- 


I 


the  name  of  the  society,  to  accept  ol  the  contents 
of  the  package  as  a  slight  mark  of  thrir  esteem, 
with  many  kind  wishes  for  his  fuiui^e  happuiess 
and  usefulness. 

Inhere  was  some  mistake.  It  was  evident  that 
they  supposed  him  to  be  a  charity  student.  He 
soon  regained  his  usual  thoughtful  expression,  tor 


xjtiainted  with  the  world  should  doubt  it  for  a  mo-  I  he  appreciated  kindness  in  any  form,  and  highly 

ment.  ?  esteemed  many  of  that  class  of  men  who,  in  their 

"Certainly,"  she  observed,  "she  ought  to  know,  s  persevering  efforts  in  the   pursuit  of  knowledije 

for  she  was  acqnnimed  with  several  students  of  old  J  have  gladly  received  aid  from  the  benevolent.    He 

Yale,  who  visited  at  her  aunt's  in  New  Haven,  and  5  carefully  replaced  the  articles  in  the  package,  and 


Mr.  Grey  very  much  resembled  them  in  his  dresa 
and  manner." 

There  was  one  thing  however  in  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Grey  that  perplexed  even  Miss  Mulford.   Not- 


the  next  morning  gave  them  to  Miss  Mulford,  say- 
ing: 

*•  There  is  tome  mistake.  Miss  Mulford.     The 
society,  I  presume,  has  presented  me  witli  ihe  in- 


wifhstanding  he  had  received  an  rr^ent  invitation  I  closed  articles  in  the  belief  that  I  am  a  theological 

to  attend  the  sewing  socieiy,  ri/sv  in  active  opera-  |  student,  but  as  I  have  no  claims  on  their  kindners 

tion,  and  had  been  duly  notified  of  the  time  and  \  in  that  character  I  cannot  conscientiously  accept 

place  of  each  meeting,  he  rarely  attended,  and  \  them." 

Miss  Phebe  Tyler  was  very  certain  thnt  he  had  ?       "  Not   a     charity a   theological    student,    1 

parsed  several  of  those  identical  evenings  at  Mr.  >  mean?"  exclaimed  Miss  Mulford,  for  in  her  mind 

Howd*8  i  tliese  terms  were  synonimous.    "  Why,  Mr.  Grey 

"  Why,  T  really  believe  he  fancies  Ruth,**  oh-  j  everybody  says  you  are  !     Mrs.  Tyler  isquite  ner- 


served  one  of  the  girls,  as  they  were  discussing  tlie 
subject.   **  What  else  can  take  him  there  so  often." 

**  Bustm.as  of  course,"  replied  Miss  Mulford  with 
a  dignified  air.  "Mr.  Howd  engaged  him,  yoa 
know." 

Miss  Mulford  spoke  as  she  thought,  for  it  never 
occurred  to  her  that  there  could  l>e  nny  sympathy 
of  thought  or  feeling  between  Mr.  Grey,  thestn- 
derUt  and  one  who,  notwithstanding  she  had  been 
her  playmate  in  the  days  of  childhood,  she  had  of 


I 


tain  of  it,  and  even  Mr.  Scoville  told  ma  that  you 
had  evidently  received  a  liberal  education  " 

"  I  certainly  have  been  liberally  supplied  with 
the  means  for  education,"  replied  Mr.  Grey, 
smiling.  "  But  everybody  is  certainty  mistaken  in 
supposing  me  to  be  a  theological  student,  even 
Mre.  Tyler." 

Miss  Mulford  was  sorely  perplexed.    **  To  think 
we  sliould  make  such  a  mistake,*'  she  said  to  her     I 
mother  as  she  related    the  above   conversation. 


' 
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late  began  to  consider  as  Mrs.  Howd's  help,  and  I  "  We  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it  if  the  young 
consequently  her  inferior.  \   men  hear  of  it.  and  thev  certainlv  will,  for  Nancv 


> 


consequently  her  inferior. 

Mr.  Grey  in  the  meantime,  unconscious  of  the 
interest  he  excited,  was  busy  in  his  school,  and  the 
children  who  troubled  themselves  little  about  creeds 
of  any  kind,  pronounced  him  **  first  rate." 

It  did  indeed  occar  to  him  that  Miss  Mulford 
and  her  friend  Miss  Tyler,  manifcpted  an  unusual 
degree  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  '*  Edacation 
Society,"  and  that  they  invariably  appealed  to  him 
for  information  and  advice,  yet  be  gave  no  farther 
thought  to  the  matter. 

One  evening  however,  when  he  was  boarding  at 
Esq.  Mulford's,  he  was  surprised  to  find  a  package 
on  the  table  in  his  chamber  directed  to  himself. 
He  opened  it  and  found  a  large  supply  of  stockings, 
cravats,  collars  and  bosoms.  He  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment In  perfect  astonishment.  V/hat  could  it 
mean  ?  Where  did  they  come  from  ?  At  length 
he  espied  the  corner  of  a  note  peeping  ont  from 
between  the  folds  of  a  cravat.  Me  took  it  up,  ran 
his  eye  over  its  contents,  and  burst  into  a  hearty 
laugh. 

It  was  from  Miss  Mulford.  the  secretary  of  the 
young  ladies  sewing  society,  rer-aesting  him  in 


men  hear  of  it,  and  they  certainly  will,  for  Nancy 
Tyler  and  Ruth  Lindsay  can  never  keep  anything 
to  themselves.    What  in  the  world  can  he  be  ?  " 

"  Why,  a  schoolmaster  to  be  sure,  Bet,*'  paid 
her  fitiher,  who  overheard  her  remarks,  "  What 
upon  airth  do  you  take  him  for  ?  For  my  part  I 
don't  tee  nothin'  oneammon  about  the  man." 

Miss  Mulford  pursed  up  her  rosy  lips,  but  made 
no  reply  until  after  be  left  the  room,  for  she  dreaded 
his  ridicule. 

"  Pa's  ideas  are  so  old  fashioned,  so  common- 
place," she  observed,  **  that  he  CRunot  appreciate 
anything  but  what  he  calls  common  sense.  He 
has  no  taste,  no  imagination,  and  there  is  no  use 
in  rrilking  tt)  him," 

Miss  Mulford  was  soon  on  her  way  to  the  dea- 
con's. She  was  anxious  to  infonn  Mrs.  Tyler  and 
Phebe  of  their  mistake,  and  impress  upon  Nancy 
the  importance  of  keeping  it  secret,  for  she  knew 
that  it  would  be  a  never-ending  subject  of  merri- 
ment to  several  young  men  whose  pretensions  had 
of  late  been  somewhat  overlooked  by  the  young 
ladies  In  the  interest  excited  by  Mr.  Giey. 

**  Mrs.  Tyler  and  her  daughter's  ext  lamations 
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of  <«  Yoa  don't  my  to!  Why  do  tell !"  were  In- 
temipted  by  Nanqr,  who  came  boandinf  into  the 
room,  in  a  manner  which  wonld  have  called  forth 
aeTere  cenaora  from  the  deacon. 

'*  Then  girla,  what  do  yon  think  now(  they  aay 
that  Mr.  Orey  ia  the  beat  dancer  in  town ! " 

'*The  beat  dancer?  What  do  yon  mean?" 
exclaimed  the  yonng  ladiea  in  a  breath. 

'*  Why,  Mary  SteTena  had  a  party  last  night. 
All  the  North  Side  yoong  people  were  there,  and 
Mr.  Stevena  played  for  them  to  dance*  Rath  ia 
cooain  to  Mary  you  know,  and  ahe  and  Mr.  Grey 
were  in?ited.  Roth  aaya  be  ia  a  beantifal  dancer. 
•  1  wiah  I  conld  dance,'*  and  ahe  began  to  pirouette 
aeroaa  the  room  to  the  vtter  aaloniahment  of  her 
mother. 

**  Graciona  goodneaa !  What  upon  tUrth  deea 
the  child  mran?  Are  you  goapel  hardened  1  You, 
the  daughter  of  a  deacon  1  What  would  your 
lather  aay  7" 

**  But  mother,  yon  need  to  dance  when  you  waa 
yoong.  Mra.  Howd  haa  been  telling  Roth  and 
me  about  your  balla  tbia  morning." 

"  Yea,  but  folka  warn't  ao  enlightened  then  aa 
they  are  now.  Bat  I  muat  aay  that  Eunice  Howd 
might  be  in  better  buaineaa  then  talking  over  aucb 
Bonaenae  if  ahe  did  but  know  it,"  replied  the  irri- 
Uted  lady. 

**  Certainly  ahe  might,  but  then,  what  can  you 
expect  from  aoch  people,"  aaid  Miaa  Mulford. 
'*Bot  what  ia  your  opinion  of  aocial  paniea^  do 
you  object  to  them,  Mra.  Tyler?" 

**  Why,  aa  for  tliat  matter,  I  don*t  aee  any  great 
harm  in  them,  though  the  deacon  ia  kinder  duber- 
ma  about  the  gala  going." 

CHAPTER   TI. 

In  the  eonrae  of  a  few  weeka  the  yoong  people 
of  the  Centre  diairict  aeemed  lo  be  aeized  with  a 
mania  for  partiea.  Sev^rol  had  been  given  which 
*ere  pronomced  capital,  hot  Miaa  Mulford  waa 
<ietermined  that  here  should  excel  any  tiling  hereto- 

vre  seen  in  the  good  town  of  & . 

A  week  had  been  apent  in  making  preparations. 
Teropy,  the  colored  woman,  wna  engaged  to  wait 
jn  the  company,  and  her  rogueioh  boy,  black  Sam, 
•lood  grinning  in  the  kitchen,  waiting  for  Miaa 
.Viulford  to  finish  writing  the  invitationa  of  which 
t«  waa  to  be  the  bearer. 

**  Ma,"  aaid  the  young  lady  aa  ahe  folded  her 
laat  note,  '*  I  shall  not  ask  Ruth  Lindaay." 

"  Why  not,  my  dear,  ahe  iayoor  &ther'a  fitivorite, 
yon  know/' 

"  Becauae,  I  have  invited  only  the  firat  people. 
In  other  ptacea  people  of  our  rank  do  not  aasoctate 
with  everyhodf  and  anything.  Society  ia  divided 
into  claaaea ;  something  of  the  kind  ought  to  be 
done  here  ;  we  are  a  hundred  years  behind  the 
times,  bnt  pa  can  never  be  made  to  imderatand 


these  thingib  ao  we  win  aay  nothing  to  him.    If  he 
finda  fault  leave  him  to  me.  I  can  manage  faioi.'* 

Thia  propenaity  to  manage  waa  the  meat  aerioas 
fonit  in  Miaa  MuMbrd's  character.  She  bad  a  lar|e 
development  of  what  our  p^renologieal  friendi 
term  aecreti  venesa  and  approbativeneas.  She  never 
attempted  taatmin  her  ends  by  aimpte  straight-for- 
ward meana,  but  alwaya  had  sevne  plan,  some  hid- 
den manmifvre.  Yet  by  thoae  who  woiahip  the 
form  rather  than  the  indwelling  apirh  ef  beaaty, 
she  waa  conaidered  beautiful.  On  the  evening  of 
the  party,  when  ahe  aaw  her  rooaaa  filled  with  the 
elite  of  the  town,  and  among  them  Mr.  Grey,  ahe 
threw  aside  her  previous  manner  and  jntrodoeed 
that  gentlemen  to  her  frienda  vrith  such  anafircted 
pleastnre  and  seemed  so  forgetful  of  heraeif  in  her 
efforts  to  amuse  her  gueaia,  that  he  began  to  think 
he  had  judged  her  too  hastily  and  endeavored  to 
atone  for  hia  error  by  the  aaaiduity  of  hisatteBtiooa. 

He  waa  ao  baay  with  this  thoaght  that  he  did 
not  observe  Ruth'^  absence  nntil  he  heard  one  of 
the  girls  inquiring  for  her.  Supposing  her  to  be  in 
the  next  room,  be  made  hie  way  through  the 
crowd  and  ran  hia  eye  over  groopa  of  foir,  yoong 
focea,  but  the  aweet  face  of  Ruth  waa  not  to  be 
aeen.  At  length  he  found  Nancy  Tyler  aeated  m 
a  comer  with  such  an  expreaaion  of  gravity  on 
her  face,  aa  would  have  caused  the  deacon's  heart 
lo  rejoice :  to  use  one  of  his  fovorite  quotatioDa, 
*  like  the  young  roe  upon  the  mountains  of  Bether/ 

**  Alone  !  Misa  Nancy,"  said  be,  aa  he  took  a 
aeat  by  her  aide.  **  Why  do  yon  loolh  ao  grave, 
and  where  in  thia  crowd  ahall  (  find  Ruth  ?  " 

'*  You  will  not  find  hev  here,  for  ahe  ia  at  home, 
and  I  wiah  I  had  staid  at  home  too.  I  am  sore  I 
should  have  been  a  great  deal  happier  than  I  am 
here.  But  mother  and  Phebe  wouldn^t  hear  a 
word  about  it" 

•<  Ia  Roth  ill  ?  "  he  inquired  eagerly. 

"  No.     But  the  truth  ia,  ahe  was  not  invited."' 

**Not  invited!  Why,  what  offence  can  ahe 
have  given  to  Miaa  Mulford?" 

"Offence!  Ruih  never  did  anything  wrong  m 
her  life,"  aaid  Nancy,  half  oflended  heraeif  at  hia 
qoeation,  *<  Rath*9  fother,"  she  continued, "  died 
in  the  poor  house,  and  Betsey  Mulford  aaya  people 
of  our  atation,  ahould  not  degnxde  themselves  by 
aaaociatiog  with  the  lower  claaaea.  Phebe  andahe 
ulk  a  great  deal  of  late  about  "defining  our  poal- 
tiotts,"  and  a  **  becoming  self  respect,"  and  all  such 
sort  of  things  which  I  do  not  understand.  But 
the  long  and  abort  of  it  ia,  that  Ruth  ia  not  good 
enough  to  aaaociate  >viih  them.  Juot  aa  if  ahe 
waan*t  worth  a  dozen  of  us  any  time ! " 

'*  Certainly,  you  and  ahe  together  are  worth  any 
two  dozen  of  them,"  he  replied  warn>ky.  "  I  will 
go  immediately  to  Mr.  Howd's  and  lell  her  thai 
you  at  leaat,  do  not  forget  her." 

Nancy  waa  delighted  ;  ahe  loved  Ruth  dearly, 
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and  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Grey*8  attentions  to 
her  friend  were  the  principal  cauae  of  Misa  Mui- 
ford's  present  neglect 

Mr.  Qrey*B  absence  was  not  observed  for  some- 
time, but  at  length  the  qaeation  became  general, 
**  Where  is  Mr.  Grey  ?  "  No  one  knew,  for  Nancy, 
who  was  now  the  merriest  of  them  aU»  kept  silence. 

Miss  Mnlfbrd  was  serioosly  vexed;  she  anxi- 
oosiy  watched  the  door  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  him  return.  The  hour  of  refipeshment  came, 
bat  no  Mr.  Grey.  The  hoar  of  departure  came, 
hot  still  no  Mr.  Grey. 

Miss  Mnlford  however  forgot  her  disappoint- 
ment as  she  listened  to  the  banterings  of  her  young 
friends  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Grey's  pointed  atten- 
tions in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  and  his  sub- 
sequent disappearance. 

"  Yoa  have  not  sent  him  off  in  despair,  have  you 
Betsey  T  "  said  one  of  the  girls  as  she  drew  on  her 
bonnet. 

Miss  Mulford  playfully  shook  her  finger  st  her 
friend ;  but  Nancy,  who  overheard  the  question, 
replied  : 

"  If  she  has,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Howd  has  laughed 
him  out  of  it  by  this  time.  He  waa  disappointed 
in  not  finding  Ruth  here,  and  told  me  he  was  go- 
ing to  call  on  her.  I  thought  he  would  return,  but 
the  Howda  are  such  good  company,  you  know, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  away.  Good  night  and 
pleasant  dreams,  Betsey!"  she  cried  as  she  left 
the  room  with  her  sister. 

Miss  Mulford  tossed  her  head  and  observedi 
"  It  is  just  like  that  tiresome  Mr.  Howd  !  He  is 
always  sending  for  Mr.  Grey  on  business.  I  dare 
say  he  sent  for  him  to«niglit." 

If  Miss  Mulford  did  not  succeed  in  regulating 
society  according  to  her  refined  ideas,  she  at  least, 

succeeded  in  dividing  the  good  people  of  S , 

into  two  distinct  parties.  One  of  these  was  very 
certain  that  she  herself  was  destined  to  become 
the  future  Mrs.  Grey  ;  the  other  maintained  with 
equal  certainty  that  Ruth  was  to  be  that  favored 
person. 

Mr.  Grey  was  invariably  requested  to  accompany 
one  or  the  other  of  the  above  mentioned  ladies  to 
the  difierent  parties ;  and  as  he  invariably  com- 
plied, the  good  people  were  kept  in  a  most  delight- 
ful state  of  excitement. 

The  mania  for  party  giving  and  party  going 
continued  to  increase,  notwithstanding  the  deacon 
loudly  raised  his  voice  against  it,  and  pronounced 

the  good  town  of  S ,  a  second  vanity  fair ; 

yea,  a  very  Gomorrah  ;  but  alas !  no  one  heeded 
him. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

One  Saturday  afiemoon,  about  two  weeks  be- 

|bre  his  term  of  engagement  had  expired,  Mr. 

Grey  was  sitting  in  the  village  post  ofiice  reading. 


The  stage  came  rattling  up  to  the  door  and  a 
young  man  sprang  to  the  ground,  entered  the  houffe, 
and  ere  he  was  aware  seized  both  bis  hands,  while 
a  merry  laugh  sounded  in  hia  ears  and  a  well  known 
voice  exclaimed : 

'*  Found  !  found  at  hst  I  Oh !  most  worthy 
disciple  of  Ichabod  Crane  I  ** 

"  Fred  Woodruff!  **  cried  Mr.  Grey,  springing 
up  and  warmly  returning  his  greeting.  **  What 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  beautiful  brought  you 
here!*' 

"  The  beautiful !  Ah,  you  have  hit  it,  Harry  ! " 
replied  his  friend  laughing.  "  I  fancied  you  had 
found  some  wood  nymph  in  this  out-of-the-way 
place  who  realised  our  early  visions  of  the  beauti- 
ful. I  waa  determined  to  see  with  my  own  eyes 
the  bright  reality,  that  perfect  womnn  who  can 
sati<ify  the  fastidious  taste  of  Harry  Grey,  and 
transform  the  most  fashionable,  as  well  as  the 
most  sage  of  ail  my  sage  friends  inio  a  humdrum 
pedagogue  for  the  last  five  moniha  £h !  Harry, 
can  I  be  gratified  ?  ** 

'*  As  full  of  nonsense  as  ever,  Fred.  I  am  sorry 
to  disappoint  you,  but  you  are  mistaken  in  your 
fancies,'*  replied  Mr.  Grey.  "I  have  realized 
something  more  important,  perhaps,  than  our  boy- 
ish visions  of  beauty,"  he  continued  lau<;hing.  ''A 
large  addition  to  my  somewhat  li mitt d  knowledge 
of  human  nature;  the  acquaintance  of  three  or 
four  original  charnners ;  the  warm  friendship  of 
several  pleasant  families;  besides,  I  am  now  con- 
vinced, that  I  shall  be  perfectly  content  to  resi  ie 
in  the  country  and  assist  my  father  in  his  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  which,  as  you  know,  has  ever  been 
his  earnest  desire  ;  a  point,  which  seemed  some- 
what doubtful,  after  four  years  spent  in  college 
among  such  rattle-heads  as  yourself." 

"So  you  have  been  trying  experiments  Harry  ! 
Well  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  That  old  man  who  so 
nobly  declares  that  a  farmer  needs  as  good  an  edu- 
ncation  as  any  other  man,  and  who  haa  made  the 
trial  in  the  person  of  his  only  son,  ought  not  to  be 
disappointed.  But  how  came  you  to  think  of 
teaching  school,  my  dear  fellow,  and  why  did  you 
not  write  to  me  before  last  week?" 

*'  Oh !  I  was  as  innocent  of  any  thought  of  teach, 
ing  school  ten  minutes  before  I  engaged,  as  you 
are  at  this  moment.  I  spent  several  weeks  after  I 
left  college  in  traveling.  I  was  on  my  way  home 
and  reached  B  too  late  for   the  ditect  stage  I, 

took  a  seat  in  a  carriage  that  runs  within  abou^ 
two  miles  of  this  place.  It  was  so  crowded  that 
I  was  glad  to  be  set  down,  and  leaving  my  luggage 
at  a  farmer*s  walked  to  this  vi^Iege.  I  suppose 
school-master  was  written  on  my  phiz,  for  two 
men  were  standing  on  yonder  little  piazza  when  1 
entered,  and  almost  the  first  word  was  the  ofler  of 
a  school.  They  were  genuine  Yankees,  and  one 
of  them  was  such  a  comical  lookinii  character  and 
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twisted  his  face  into  such  ridiculous  shapes  when 
speaking,  that  I  cnuld  not  resist  its  fascinations 
and  was  engaged  as  a  veritable  Doniine,  ere  I  was 
aware  of  it." 

Fred.  Woodruff  had  little  secretive ness,  and  be- 
fore nine  o*clock  that  night  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  district,  save  such  as  were  stone-deaf 
or  too  young  to  talk,  were  rejoicing  in  the  know- 
ledge that  Mr.  Grey  really  was  the  son  of  old  Mr. 

Grey  of  F ,  of  whom  Esq.  Mulford  bought  his 

red  oxen  The  landlord  himself  had  been  over  to 
the  esquire's  on  purpose  to  tell  them. 

The  next  day  Fred.  Woodruff  accompanied  his 
friend  to  meeting.  As  they  entered  Mr.  Howd*s 
slip,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  sweet  face,  which 
was  immediately  turaed  away  and  hidden  by  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  neatest  straw  cottages  imagi- 
nable. Poor  Fred !  or  rather  as  the  deacon  v/ould 
say,  parvarge  Fred ! 

Mr.  Scoville  was  both  eloquent  and  impressive, 
and  Fred,  tried  his  best  to  listen,  bu  1,771/7^6^0  all  his 
efforts,  his  thoughts  would  revert  to  that  bewitch- 
ing little  bonnet,  and  he  could  not  help  wishing 
that  she  would  look  round  once  more,  just  ihnt  he 
might  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  her  eyes  were 
blue  or  hazel.  When  the  services  are  over  she 
will  be  obliged  to  look  up,  he  thought,  but  he  was 
mistaken. 

She  stood  with  her  back  towards  him,  arran&:ing 
Mrs.  Howd's  cloak,  and  Harry  was  in  such  a  pro- 
voking hurry  to  get  out,  that  Fred,  lost  all  patience. 
Mr.  Howd  hurried  ofter  them  and  urgently  pressed 
them  to  go  home  with  him.  Harry  was  about  to 
decline,  but  Fred,  gave  him  such  an  expressive 
glance,  that  he  consented. 

Girls  can*t  wear  cottage  bonnets  forever,  he 
thought,  as  he  entered  Mr.  Howd's  door. 

True  enough  !  and  soon  Ruth  entered  the  room 
with  no  other  covering  that  her  own  rich,  brown 
hair.    Fred,  was  presented  in  due  form. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say,  he  left  the  house  that  night 
almost  certain  that  ber  eyes  were  blue,  though  at 
times  they  did  seem  a  shade  or  so  darker,  and 
what  was  still  more  satisfactory,  hi?  friend  assured 
him  after  tormenting  him  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  that  Ruth  was  nothing  to  him  but  a  very 
agreeable  friend. 

After  calling  at  Esq.  Mulford's  and  some  other 
places,  Fred,  returned  home,  leaving  Mr.  Grey  to 
follow  at  his  own  time.  The  school  closed  and 
the  schoolmaster's  management  and  system  o(  in- 
struction received  the  decided  approbation  of  the 
whole  board,  excepting  the  deacon. 

Mr.  Grey  exchanged  kind  farewells  with  his 
fnends,not  unfrequently  accompanied  on  their  part 
by  hints  of  his  returning  before  long  to  iiilBI  an  en- 
gagement of  a  different  nature.  He  replied  with 
a  smile,  "  that  he  should  certainly  visit  them  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer.*' 
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One  lovely  afternoon,  late  in  the  summer,  an  ele- 
gant carriage  drove  rapidly  through  the  main 
street  of  S— ^  and  drew  u^  at  Mr.  Howd's.  A 
gentleman  sprung  out,  and  the  dozen  pair  of  eyes, 
peeping  out  from  behind  the  curtains  of  the  neigh- 
boring houses,  at  onoe  recognixed  Mr.  Grey.  He 
carefully  assisted  a  lady  to  alight,  and  entered  the 
house. 

Cariosity  was  at  its  heJght.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  next  neighbors,  ihe  Smiths,  kept  watch  and 
watch,  with  a  zeal  which  would  have  gained  them 
credit  on  board  of  a  man-of-war;  they  could  dis- 
cover nothing,  save  that  the  carriage  was  taken 
round  to  the  stable,  by  Mr.  Howd's  son  Joel,  and 
the  parlor  windows  opened  by  Ruth.  The  two 
eldest  Miss  Smiths  walked  over  to  the  esquire's  to 
carry  the  result  of  their  obeerva lions. 

They  found  Phebe  Tyler  and  Miss  Mulford,  and 
after  many  ingenious  queries  and  surmises  the  four 
ladies  unanimously  decided  the  strange  lady  must 
be  Mr.  Grey's  sister. 

The  Miss  Smiths  were  about  to  return  home, 
when  Miss  Mulford  suddenly  remembered  that  she 
had  an  errand  at  a  house  just  beyond  their  father's, 
and  proposed  that  Miss  Tyler  and  she  should  ac- 
company them  back. 

Whether  Miss  Mulford  had  ever  read  the  old 
Grecian  story  of  Proserpine  gathering  flowers,  we 
know  not,  but  when  opposite  Mr.  Howd's,  she  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  psssion  for  gathering  daiws. 
She  lingered  sometime,  but  as  neither  god  or  mor- 
tal appeared  to  bear  her  off,  she,  at  length,  walk- 
ed on. 

As  soon  as  they  disappeared  behind  the  trees, 
that  skirted  the  road  beyond  Mr.  Howd*s,  Mr. 
Grey  accompanied  by  the  strange  lady  and  Ruth, 
came  out  of  the  house,  and  proceeded  rapidly 
down  the  street  until  they  reoched  the  deacon's. 
Here  they  entered,  and  after  exchanging  n  warm 
greeting  with  Nancy,  Mr.  Grey  introduced  his 
wife.  Nancy  was  delighted  and  Mn.  Tyler  as- 
tonished. They  soon  took  leave  and  proceeded  to 
make  further  calls. 

Great  was  the  astonishment,  we  forbear  to  say, 
indignation  of  Misses  Mulford  and  Tyler,  when 
Nancy  came  running  to  meet  them  on  their  rcfum, 
and  told  them  who  had  called.  How  her  tongue 
ran,  as  she  described  how  happy  Mr.  Grey  looked, 
and  how  pretty  and  pleasant  his  wife  was.  •*  Why, 
her  voice  was  as  sweet  as  a  bird's ;  and  vrasn't  it 
so  strange  that  he  should  come  back  married?" 

Miss  Mulford  threw  up  her  head  and  replied 
sharply,  that  she  did  not  see  anything  very  strange 
about  it.    He  was  only  a  farmer  after  all ! 

The  next  day  Mr.  Grey  and  his  bride  left  the 
village  taking  Ruth  Lindsay  with  them.  She 
spent  several  months  with   them,  and  became  a 


great  favorite  with  old  Mr.  Grey.  "Somehow  or 
other,"  the  old  man  would  sny,  *♦  he  could  not  help 
loving  her  qs  if  she  were  his  own  daughter.*' 

Again  the  curiosity  of  ihe  good  people  of  S— -, 
was  excited  by  a  carriage  stopping  at  Mr.  Howd's. 

Bat  it  certainly  was  not  Mr.  Grey  who  assisted 
Ruth  to  alight. 

No,  It  was  a  stranger ;  and — yes — ^it  was  hiv 


friend,  the  young  gentleman  who  had  been 
seen  at  meeting  with  him  one  day  the  winter  pre- 
vious. 

On  the  anniversary  of  her  party.  Miss  Mulford 
received  an  invitation  to  aiiend   the   wedding  of 
Ruih  Lindsay,  who  on  that   evening  became  the 
bride  of  Frederick  Woodruff,  Esq.,  attorney  and 
counsellor  at  law. 


SONG.  — ON    THE    BANKS    OF    THE    KENNEBEC. 


BT    ARTHtTR     MORRELL. 


On  the  banki  of  the  KeoDebec  whilom  I  ttrayM, 

When  the  twiligbt  wuf  fading  away  in  ihe  Weat, 
To  meet  my  own  smiling  and  beautiful  maid, 

And  clotp  her  agaia  and  again  to  my  breast ; 
To  re|>oat  o'er  and  ti'er  the  fund  tale  of  m\  love, 

As  she,  lislooing  eagerly,  rluog  to  my  side. 
And  (  vowed  by  the  stars  that  wcr«>  shin'ng  above, 

To  love  her  forever,  would  she  be  my  bride. 

The  nightingale  sang  on  the  blossoming  tree, 

And  the  sound  of  the  waterfall  marmuring  rose, 
And  sw«flt  seemed  their  matic  to  Mary  and  me, 

As  we  strayed  by  the  bank  where  tho  Kennebec  flows. 
But  swcrtur,  oh,  sweeter  to  me  was  her  voice, 

When  she  gently  and  timidly  whiepered  her  love; 
And  fondly  I  kiaaed  her,  my  soul's  e«rl>  choice, 

While  the  stars  seemed  to  smile  their  approval  above. 


Together  we  wandered,  nf»r  noted  the  hoars — 

How  they  sped,  as  we  lingered  in  happiness  there ! 
1  plucked  Tor  my  loved  6ne  the  fragrant  night-flowers, 

And  a  garland  I  placed  on  her  Torehead  so  fair. 
Then  she  tremblingly  spake  of  her  hopes  and  her  fears, 

And  wondered  if  I  would  forever  prove  true — 
But  I  kissed  from  her  eyelids  the  gathering  tears. 

And  closer  again  to  my  bosom  she  drew. 

The  flowers  that  I  gathered  so  fresh  and  so  gay, 

As  we  wandered  that  eve  by  the  bright  river's  aide, 
Have  faded — alas!  ere  they  withered  nway 

One,  fairer  and  sweater  than  ihey,  drnopod  and  died. 
When  next  to  the  banks  of  the  river  I  stray'd. 

As  the  twilight  was  fading  away  in  the  West, 
*TwAs  to  weep  o'er  the  grave  of  my  boauiiful  maid, 

My,  Mary,  beloved  one  !  who  there  lies  at  rest. 


TO    AN    OLD    FRIEND. 


BY     MRS.    D.    ELLBN    OOODtfAN. 


Glad  summers  have  fled  since  we  met— 

Cold  winters  with  chill,  icy  breath ; 
Full  many  a  spring  day  has  set. 

And  epring  flowers  have  faded  in  death, 
MiM  autumn's  gny,  delicate  finger 

Has  silently  passed  o'er  the  land, 
Till  on  the  broad  earth  seemed  to  linger 

A  charm  from  a  fairy's  bright  waod. 

Fair  forms  have  grown  cold  since  we  met 

And  paMed  to  the  desolate  tomb  ; 
Buf\  eyes  whoso  light  comes  o*cr  me  yet 

Have  grown  rayless  in  death's  ddbp  gloom. 
Sunny  curls  that  the  flushed  cheek  shaded. 

And  wavpd  o'er  the  oalm,  open  brow. 
Have  been  stilled  ns  the  rose  hue  faded, 

And  life's  current  hath  ceased  to  flow. 


Youth's  hopes  have  been  eroslicd  since  wo  mot. 

Sweet  visions  have  faded  in  night, 
And  wrongs  the  heart  may  not  forget 

Have  left,  with  mc  coldness  and  blight. 
Food  dreams  that  had  come  to  tho  heart 

Like  the  soft,  trembling  winds  over  flowers, 
Have  fla*d,  as  the  glad  birds  dcpurt, 

For  the  light  of  their  own  fadeless  bowers. 

Th(*se  eyes  have  grown  dim  since  wo  met — 

T'lesedark  locks  nr(>  changing  to  white; 
The  sun  of  my  youf  h  has  lung  set 

In  tho  dimness  and  shodow  of  night. 
But  the  heart,  my  old  friend,  the  warm  keartt 

In  its  freshness  and  sunshine  is  free ; 
And  itsdeeplove  will  neverdppart 

With  tho  image  and  memory  of  thee. 


^ 


.^ 


MT    NEIGHBOR'S    GARDEN 


BT    MISS    C.    LOUISE    M.     BRAWHBH. 


ie. 


I  AM  sitting  by  a  softly  shaded  window,  this  glad 
and  glorious  morniDg,  fanned  by  the  gentlest  of 
gentle  zephyrs,  smiled  on  by  the  blueFt  of  blue 
skies,  and  regaled  by  as  delicious  floral  odors  ase?- 
er  greeted  the  olfactories  of  a  country  maiden,  sl- 
beit  I  am  in  the  very  midst  of  a  crowded  city  and 
have  but  to  change  my  ai!ltude  very  slightly  to  be 
reminded  of  the  Inrrful  fact.  Shall  I  turn  my  eye 
to  the  vast  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  that  rise  on 
either  side  as  evidence  of  man's  pride,  parade,  and 
power,  man's  wisdom,  worldliness  and  wealth ;  or 
dream,  as  I  have  delighted  to  dream  ofteta,  that, 

I  an  lyiDf 
Where  the  tir  is  fVoo, 

While  round  me  are  ewiftly  flyiog 
Gay  bird  and  bee. 

The  last— oh !  the  last.  So  be  it,  and  as  I  de* 
sire  a  ilieme  to  descant  upon,  a  something  to  fur- 
niih  matter  for  the  pages  of  a  pet  msgazine  I  will 
select  •<  My  Neighbor's  Garden,''  which,  with  its 
thousand  delecuble  sweets  spread  beneath  my 
gaze,  first  made  me  unmindful  of  the  huge  walls  of 
stone  that  seem  like  prison  homes  in  which  they 
cruelly  shut  np  fair  young  children  and  drooping 
and  fading  adults ;  crushing  and  breaking  (how, 
bow  often!)  innocent  hopes  and  gentle  spirits. 
Oh !  if  they  would  but  cease  to  build  cities,  or, 
building  them,  mske  then  dwelling  places  only  for 
money-getting,  miserly  men ;  for  mad  worshipers 
of  tinsel  and  trickery ;  for  those  who  barter  peace, 
health,  happiness,  for  golden  gains  and  fashiun's 
fooleries.  Not  for  tender  and  loving  women ;  for 
bright-eyed,  joyous  children ;  not  for  delicate  in- 
fants and  despondent  invalids.  No,  no — let  these 
last  have  habitations,  however  small,  where  the 
sunbeams  and  the  shadows  wear  their  lovelieat 
forms,  where  the  breezes  are  pure  and  untrammel- 
ed,  and  where  sights  and  sounds  are  beautiful  be- 
cause they  whisper  of  God.  Verily  Cowper  is 
right  in  saying 

God  made  the  country,  and  roan  made  the  town, 
What  wonder,  then,  that  health  and  Tirtue,  yiAa 
That  can  aivne  make  sweet  ibe  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  oat  to  all,  should  moat  abound 
And  least  bo  three  ten  *d  in  the  fields  and  groves  1 

When  I  first  looked  on  my  neighbor's  garden  it 
was  bleak  and  uninviting;  the  inhabitants  had 
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concealed  their  grace  and  sweetness,  had  sunk 
down  trembling  and  helpless  in  the  earth,  for  the 
harsh  embraces  of  Autumn  as  he  bade  farewell 
had  rendered  them  nervous,  and  I  expected  not  at 
the  moment  to  find  at  any  future  day  aught  attract- 
ive in  the  spot  where  so  many  denuded  shmbe  and 
disrobed  branches  reared  their  ungraceful  heads. 
I  thought  not  of  His  power  who  clothes  the  lily 
and  "  the  grass  which  to  day  is  and  to-morrow  m 
cast  into  the  oven."  I  was  prejudiced  too  against 
my  neighbor  when  on  beholding  him  I  saw  not  in 
the  outward  form  any  evidence  of  the  refined  taste 
I  had  been  informed  he  possessed.  He  was  a 
coarse,  rough  looking  man,  who  seldom  spoke  to 
any  one  and  to  whom  none  cared  to  speak  |  a 
bnrly  individual  who  looked  as  if  corporeal  com- 
forts were  all  in  all  to  him,  and  who  seemed,  with 
his  stout  frame,  apparent  vigorous  health,  and  per- 
fect physical  organization,  equal  to  anything  in  the 
matter  of  eating,  drinking,  dtc.  I  was  angry  with 
myself  for  having  been  interested  from  hearsay  in 
such  a  gross  piece  of  mortality,  and  proroked  at 
the  friend  who,  when  my  home  in  the  country  was 
to  be  exchanged  for  one  in  the  town,  had  wbiaper- 
ed  of  a  pleasant  neighbor  whose  love  of  booka,  mu- 
sic and  flowers  would  ensure  my  admiration  and 
draw  me  towards  him  magnetically.  I  called  my 
friend  stupid,  wanting  in  taste  and  disoemroent, 
and  after  awhile  treating  the  matter  as  a  hoax,  a 
play  on  my  credulity,  I  repelled  every  attempt  made 
by  the  garden's  owner  to  become  acquainted. 

This  repugnance  to  sociabiiity  lasted  nntil  acci- 
dent made  known  to  me  a  member  of  bis  house- 
hold, as  charming  as  he  was  disagreeable,  as  at- 
tractive as  he  was  repelling.  This  was  a  little, 
fairy-like  girl,  whom  I  saw  in  the  midst  of  fitnciful 
snow-wreaths,  her  whole  face  beaming  with  mirth 
as  she  shouted  to  her  companion,  a  noble  looking 
dog,  who  bore  the  strange  cognomen  of  Mentor, 
and  who  at  her  bidding  was  scampering  over  the 
walks  and,  very  unlike  a  mentor,  courting  her  to  a 
race  and  tumble  in  the  snow  which  spread  over  all 
the  garden  like  a  sheet  spotless  snd  smooth,  while 
the  plants  and  buahes  that  swelled  gently  up  bore 
no  faint  resemblance  to  fringed  pillows  of  immaco- 
late  whiteness. 

One  flower,  methought,  stands  unharmed  in  my 
neighbor's  parterre,  one  blossom  all  perfect  in  its 
beauty  rears  its  head  in  the  midst  of  winter  and 
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desolatioD,  and  my  heart  warmed  towards  the 
sparkling  creature  as  she  stood  shaking  the  feath- 
ery snow-flakes  from  her  long»  waving  locks,  and 
clapping  her  hands  in  deep  joyoosness  of  spirit, 
while  her  lip  and  eye  were  bright  with  smites  and 
her  ronnd  cheek  glowed  beneath  the  mde  kiss  of 
the  cold  breeie.  That  single  blooming  plant  pos> 
sesaed  the  power  of  a  magnet  and  when,  after 
stealthily  making  the  acqoaintanoe  of  my  yoang 
neighbor,  the  elder  repeated  his  civilities  I  felt  less 
desiroos  of  remaining  indilierent  to  (hem.  The 
little  thing  had  nestled  close  in  my  aflfections ;  the 
warm  clasp  of  her  soft  arms  yet  lingered  it  seemed 
about  my  neck  ;  the  gentle  preasare  of  her  caress- 
ing mouth  was  on  mine  ;  the  floating,  wavy,  golden 
hair  touched  my  cheek  as  it  did  when  I  stole  her 
away  from  her  home  one  day  to  cheer  me  with 
her  delightful  snatches  of  song,  and  shef  blushing 
and  half  frightened  beneath  a  stranger's  roof,  clung 
to  me  so  tightly  and  hid  her  pretty  head  on  my 
shoulder.  My  nature  was  too  loving  to  dislike 
aught  belonging  to  one  I  cherished  as  I  did  my 
neighbor's  child,  so  I  very  soon  grew  complaisant, 
nay.  almost  friendly  toward  him,  while  his  garden 
was  a  point  of  daily  observation. 

The  winter  departed — the  withered  things  in  the 
cheerless  lea  began  to  change  their  dull,  decayed 
appearance — the  long  slender  twigs,  that  I  ventur- 
ed once  more  to  admire  when  coated  with  spark- 
ling snow  and  fringed  with  icicles,  seemed  to  be 
growing,  did  actually  grow  verdant  with  leaves; 
aiowly  at  first,  to  be  sure,  and  apparently  with 
faint  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  coming  out  in 
summer  raiment ;  but  finally,  finding  their  eflforts  to 
be  re*clothed  becoming  successful  and  rapturously 
greeted,  they  ventured  to  don  their  richest  habili- 
ments, and  then  9ueh  a  revealing  of  brilliant  faoea ; 
9ueh  a  grouping  of  jeweled  and  perfumed  forms  $ 
sucA,  mteh  a  paradise  of  charms  as  that  desolate 
region  became  \  Why,  I  could  have  shouted  with 
Mentor's  pretty  companion  of  the  snow  scene  for 
very  gladsomeness.  Even  my  neighbor,  their  law- 
ful owner,  put  on  a  fresh  appearance,  it  seemed, 
and  I  caught  myself  calling  him  a  guardian  angel  as 
I  watched  his  tenderness  and  anxiety  for  the  soft 
thinga  claiming  hia  care.  He  proved  that  a  rough 
exterior  could  hide  a  soul— a  soul  for  truthful  and 
beautiiiil  objects.  He  went  through  his  rich  do- 
main, he  raised  and  lowered,  pruned  and  trimmed, 
brought  forward  and  put  away  with  a  gentle  and 
akilfttlhand,  diKlosing  wealth  I  never,  never  im- 
agined could  be  concealed  in  so  sterile  a  soil. 

He  was  not  alone  among  his  morning  and  even- 
ing strolls  among  his  jewels,  and  I  soon  learnt  to 
understand  that,  in  the  matter  of  earnest  and  kindly 
feelings,  my  slighted  neighbor  was  no  common  per- 
son. His  companions  were  my  mirthful  fevorite, 
good  old  Mentor,  and  a  lisping  baby  thing  with  a 
redundance  of  curia,  which  seemed  ever  full  of  sun- 


beams, turning  and  clustering  round  her  innoeent 
brow  and  snowy  neck.  Throughout  the  summer 
months  I  found  it  right  pleasant  to  watch  them 
and  their  blossoming  loves,  to  list  to  the  gushes  of 
minstrelsy  that  broke  from  childhood's  voice,  from 
plnmaged  bird  and  buzzing  humble-bee,  to  drink  , 
in  the  mingled  fragrance  that  floated  up  to  my  case- 
ment, and  I  failed  not  to  mark  when  an  old  flower 
had  withered  and  fallen,  or  a  'new  one  unfolded  its 
charms,  but  my  eye  never  dwelt  with  as  holy  an 
interest  on  the  inanimate  things  as  it  did  on  the 
'*  rosebuds  with  souls,"  that  my  neighbor  was  cuU 
turing.  How  would  they  deck  life's  garden  was  a 
question  mentally  asked  as  I  saw  them  expanding 
in  loveliness,  increasing  in  strength  and  beauty, 
each  day  unfolding  perfumes  and  putting  forth 
matchless  petals,  while  like  their  sweet  counter* 
parts  they  thirsted  for  a  fether*s  care,  and  were 
nourished  by  gentle  dews  and  sunbeams — the  holy 
and  pure  ones  of  aflection  and  feeling. 

At  length  the  smiles  of  summer  disappeared  ; 
ahe  grew  wasted,  wan,  and  lying  down  feeble  and 
exhausted  was  enshrouded  in  sorrowful  vesture  and 
put  away  in  earth.  Then  the  spot  I  loved  became 
a  desolate  waste  again — the  birds  trilled  no  more 
joyous  notes  amid  the  perfumed  hawthorn ;  the 
bees  ceased  to  look  for  nectar,  fer  graceful  wood- 
bine and  fragrant  honty-suckle  had  withered,  and 
the  insects  that  chirped  merrily  in  the  cool  shadows 
folded  their  soft  wings  and  hushed  their  mellow 
music  pipes.  My  neighbor  was  a  true  moamer 
over  his  blighted  fevorites,  but  txnmed  with  a 
double  love  to  the  living  plants  that,  shielded  from 
storm  and  tempest,  smiled  upon  him  yet,  while  a 
pleasant  music  ascended  from  his  dwelling  far,  &r 
more  entnncing  than  notes  of  bird  or  bee.  Once, 
when  there  came  a  breath  of  summer  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  the  unclosed  casement  made  the  melody 
of  my  neighbor's  homestead  clear  to  'me,  and  I 
caught  the  words  of  a  simple  song  that  his  domes- 
tic warblers  trilled  to  the  accompaniment  of  mel- 
low flute  and  soft  guitar. 

**  We  rooorn  for  the  flowen,  the  beanteona  flowen. 
That  f  ladden'd  onr  hearti  in  the  BDnimer  hours ; 
Fbr  the  aonahine  that  deek*d  their  laaTea  with  gold, 
The  rain  and  dew  feme  they  were  wont  to  hoM ; 
We  monrn  for  the  flowert,  but  not  with  teara, 
They  will  cone  again  when  the  apriog  appeara. 

We  monrn  fbr  the  ilowera  that  apokono  word, 
And  yet  with  iio<\  teachings  our  bosoms  stirred, 
That  were  angel  forms  in  the  light  the;  threw. 
That  were  gifU  of  heaven  to  mortab*  Tlew-^ 
We  raoorn  for  the  flowers  but  not  in  iraln 
They  wiU  rise  from  the  earth  reelothed  again.** 

They  did  rise  again  but  the  eyes  of  my  fevorite 
had  grown  dim ;  the  little  round  cheek  lost  its 
bloomy  glow ;  the  tiny,  swift  moving  feet  trod  the 
green  turf  heavily  as  if  they  could  scarcely  bear  the 
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frail  form.  Pale,  pretty,  golclen-lmired  Lilliaa! 
she  had  been  wont  to  spring  frotn  walk  to  walk, 
shouting  in  her  gleesome  tones,  as  the  early  pre- 
sents were  gently  unfoldetl,  "  Mere's  n  love,  here's 
another,  and  now  another,  hurra  !  Come,  come, 
sissy,  andlookat  your  own  hiueeye«Fpo)klingdown 
herein  the  soft  grass;  and  see,  papa,  how  this 
tender  thing  bends  its  modest  head  and  with  every 
bright  leaf  rustlea  a  how-do-you-do  .Get  out  of  the 
way,  good  Mentor,  your  stout  form  breaks  the  sun- 
shine that  wants  to  kiss  my  pretty  darling.*' 

jVbi0  she  walked  on  by  Mentor's  side  quite  slow- 
ly and  as  though  she  could  noi  well  stand  upright 
without  tlie  support  of  his  shai^f^y  back,  while  a 
strange  and  grave  expression  lingered  about  ner 
young  face.  The  flowers  in  my  neighbor's  gar- 
den peeped  up  and  were  as  niagiiifnently  arrayed, 
as  sweetly  perfumed  as  ever,  but  ihey  failed  to 
meet  the  caresses  of  <  ther  seasous — they  contrast- 
ed too,  too  strongly  with  iheir  fragile  resemblance 
— they  revealed  too  plainly  the  pallid  hue  of  the 
human  blossom.  After  a  while  they  were  left  to 
sprout  and  grow,  and  twine  and  cluster  of  them- 
selves for  their  once  watchful  owner  was  very  busy 
about  his  Lilly.  He  sang  to  her  suft  strains;  he 
bore  her  into  the  fresh  air  that  it  might  lightly  lift 
her  long  locks  and  cool  her  hot  brow  ;  he  talked  of 
the  lights  and  shadows  that  nestled  down  lovingly, 
tenderly  among  the  verdant  grnps  and  variegated 
plaats  as  she  nestled  near  his  heart,  but  when  after 
all  his  soothing  care  she  only  smiled  a  faint,  cheer- 
less smile,  his  very  soul  grew  weury. 

One  evening  in  the  hush  ot  twilight  a  broken 
voice  fell  on  my  ear,  ond  "  Thou  art  so  fair  to  me," 
was  the  theme  it  sang. 

"  Bloomiag  or  fkding,  iwect,  tlioa  art 

A  glorioQB  gem  to  me, 
More  dear,  more  hriglii  than  all  llie  flowere 

That  deck  the  fragrant  I«a; 
More  of  jou  heaven'*  own  matchless  light, 

Beami  from  thy  pentle  eyes 
Than  e'er  wan  founi  or  is  conlaiaed 

Id  aaf  ht  bolow  the  ekies  : 
ThoQ  art  a  bloeaom  wiih  a  aool 

On  which  no  Minin  I  tee — 
Thon  cain'tl  from  Gud— what  wonder  then 

Tbou  art  ao  fair  to  me  1 " 

"  Oh !  thould'sl  thou  ever  back  to  Uim 

On  angtd  pinioni  baite, 
Jjeave  but  a  balmy  breath  of  tbino 

To  perfhme  tifi's  rad  wastfi — 
Leave  but  the  light  of  thoM  dear  eyes, 

The  truth  within  thy  breast. 
And  'Death  the  niantle  ihua  bequeathed 

This  weary  heart  shall  r^n; 


( 


While  memory  with  bar  holy  power 

Shall  keep  my  vision  fre^ 
From  acght  that  could  dhptace  thy  form 

Who  art  so  fair  to  me." 

Summer  and  winter  were  twice  buried  ere  I  be- 
held my  neighbor's  garden  again,  but  they  told  me 
meantime  of  rank  weeds  that  sprung  up  among 
the  beautiful,  odorous  plants  ;  of  windows  shaded 
as  if  to  exclude  the  glare  of  sunlight  from  languid 
eyes  ;  then  of  blinds  ciosely  drawn,  of  a  gathering 
together  of  desolate  mourners  and  of  a  little  cofBa 
borne  out,  in  which  they  had  shut  up  a  flower  that 
had  folded  its  soft  leaves  and  sighed  itself  to  steep 
SQ  sweetly,  it  would  have  seemed  a  sin  to  grieve 
or  wish  its  speedy  awakening.  My  neighbor's 
Lilly  was  a  rare  exotic — it  needed  heavenly  dew 
and  angri  roinisterini;. 

This  Spring  the  spot  to  which  my  aflfectiona 
clung  with  such  romantic  interest  bloomed  out 
freshly,  luxuriantly,  all  forgetful  of  former  neglects, 
and  though  1  fancied  a  few  more  furrows  were  vis- 
ible on  a  certain  j  it^sio^uoniy,  and  a  slight  trem- 
bling perceptible  in  the  fingers  of  a  hand  that 
strove  to  remove  every  object  calculated  to  exclude 
the  sunshine  from  a  favorite  plant ;  yet  none  could 
say  that  the  children  of  the  porlerre  were  other 
than  carefully,  caressingly  tended.  The  lisping 
baby  thing,  sweet'  bliibesome  Rose,  grown  to  the 
height  of  my  lost  favorite,  supplies  her  place,  and 
by  her  side  a  new  flowret  blooms,  so  wondrous 
and  changeful  ini  ts  nature,  *twere  almost  irapoesj. 
ble  to  And  a  fitting  name  for  it  A  superficial 
glance  would  tempt  me  to  think  it  wholly  ereen,  but 
a  closer  inspection  contradicts  the  idea  for  a  dozen 
varied  tints  sparkle  amid  its  leaves.  It  is  a  hardy 
plant,  fitted  to  bear  boldly  with  storm  and  tempest, 
yet  not  insensible  to  the  drw  and  sunshine  of 
which  I  talked  whilom.  It  drooped  for  a  moment 
yesterday  like  a  willow  branch  when  its  sister 
Rose  said  softly,  "  All  the  loved  ones  are  come 
again  save  our  own  fair  Lilly — said  you  not,  papa, 
that  the  earth  yields  up  its  tr^sure  in  the  spring- 
time ?"  but  its  mourning  passed  away  as  the  ques- 
tioner was  answered. 

*'  Yes,  dearest,  but  our  Lilly's  spring-time  is  not 
yet — grow  not  weary  though,  hoping  and  watching, 
for  it  vei/ come,  and  as  this  glad  Summer  smiles 
upon  the  things  the  Spring  gave  birth  to,  will  the 
be  smiled  upon.  A  garden  is  a  picture  of  life,  my 
Rose ;  the  forms  we  love  spring  up,  call  for  our 
care,  live  a  season  to  bless  us,  then  droop,  fade,  fail, 
die,  and  are  laid  in  the  darksome  earth  whence 
they  rise  again  newer,  fairer,  purer.  We  arc 
flowers  with  souls — may  we  so  bloom  on  earth  as 
to  be  transplanted  to  heaven.*' 

From  simple  things  great  lessons  are  sometimes 
drawn;  and  new  truths  are  daily  read  in  "My 
Neighbor's  Garden.'' 
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My  vjm  vuk^  xdotarM  wh*n  th«7  an  ■hiit.~CoLiitiiKic. 


8AiD*aT  thoD,  friend  and  po«t  p«ritfa«d, 
Said,  ere  roasoo  dimmed  iU  ray, 

or  thy  bouhs  10  prized  and  eheriihed, 
**  Never  failiog^  friends  are  they." 

Ah !  we  never  need  be  dreary 
While  laeb  pleoaant^itore  we  find ; 

Banqueta  left  fur  apiriu  weary 
By  regeoorated  mind. 

Wealth  may  flee,  and  friend*  deceive  ua ; 

Love  may  chaofo  hia  sunny  looka; 
But  thoae  treasures  never  leave  as 

Which  we  garner  in  from  booka. 

Barve^  better  far  than  golden, 

Heap*  of  ever-«hiAinj  »tore. 
Are  iho  sheaves  we  reap  (rum  oiden 

Fields  of  cultivated  lore. 

Little  need  fortranaientatory 

To  beguile  the  hours  away; 
Heavy  tomes,  hiixe-cja* ped  and  hoary, 

Better  suit  than  tinkling  lay. 

Bee  thei^  in  proporilona  stalely, 
Iron-elasped,  and  wooden  bound. 

As  they  side  by  side  sedately, 
Fill  their  places  near  the  ground ; 

As  if  well  they  knew  their  station, 
And  for  all  the  ranks  o'orhead, 

They  afforded  a  foundation  ; 
Sterling  lustre  furnished. 

Fafewell  to  ont-door  eiistenee! 

Lo !  the  ruddy  flume  ascends. 
What  care  I  fur  change  and  distance  1 

1  am  now  with  changeless  friends. 

Bo  with  orbs  half  cloaed  and  dreaming 

Sit  I  in  my  study  nook ; 
Calling  up  unto  my  seeming 

Scribe  of  many  a  pleasant  book. 

And  the  ancient  chair  before  me 
Hath  its  tenanta  to  my  eyes ; 

But  DO  secret  fear  comes  o'er  me ; 
All  I  feel  is  glad  aurprise. 

Cbaucks,  moaical  and  merry. 
Makes  me  many  a  rugged  rhyme^ 

Telleth  me  of  Canterbury, 
And  the  Pilgrima  of  old  time. 


Bacok,  tboogbtful,  grave  and  aolaaiB, 
Buildeth  once  again  for  me, 

A  sublime,  heaven- reaching  colnnui 
Of  divine  philosophy. 

Graceful  Sidmst  bide  me  liatea 

Till  in  eeatacy  I  cry, 
As  my  eyes  with  rapture  glisten — 

*  Am  I  too  in  Arcady  ?* 

Spsrsbr,  to  majeatic  neaanre, 
And  with  soft  angelic  mien, 

Takes  me  to  the  haunts  of  pleaaore ; 
Shows  to  roe  the  Faery  Queen. 

Vanished,  like  a  pleasant  vkioD ; 

Lo  !  another  takes  the  chair, 
Whilst  a  melody  elysian 

Fills  the  hushed  and  charmed  air. 

One,  with  faee  reflecting  glory ; 

Wilh  serene  but  sightleaa  eyea; 
And  he  singa  the  wondrous  story 

Of  the  loss  of  Paradise. 

Who  is  this  with  sturdy  feature, 
Laatrotts  eyes,  and  garments  quaint  1 

Tis  the  limner  of  man's  natuie; 
The  historian  of  the  saint ! 

From  his  lips  [  hear  the  story, 
How  be  penned,  from  day  to  day. 

Prison-bound,  his  allegory 
Of  the  Pilgrim's  heavenward  way. 

Cometh  now  a  gentle  spirit- 
Radiant  is  the  smile  it  wears ; 

*Though  *twas  ftted  to  inherit 
On  this  earth  a  meed  of  tears : 

Now,  no  more  by  anguish  riven ; 

Now  no  more  by  madness  bound, 
CowPKR  whispers  me  of  heaven — 

Of  his  mother  lost  and  found. 

Pops,  son?  visaged  and  sharp-featured 
peers  into  my  face  and  sneers. 

Churchill,  bad  and  bitter  natnrod, 
Blends  profanity  with  jeers. 

Ha !  I  hear  of  silks  a  raatling ! 

Hooped  and  furbelowed  In  view. 
Sits  that  witty,  piquant,  buatling. 

Sprightly  Wortlkt  Montaocb  ! 
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And  trkktd  oot,Mft  nodiiefi  Bvltoriaffi 
Courtly  WALPOLi't  Umadinf  hf, 

0*«r  Mch  UitefU  topie  flvtiwiiif  i 
Lik«  a  ImfdmI  bnttarfly. 


But  a  flory  now  b  si 

All  aroQod  mj  aoeloBt  •hair, 
UotMD  flDfen  wraatbc  •!•  twiawf— 

EoBBRT  BvwLMt  U  akiMia§  lh«f«. 

Now  bo  talks  of  •  H^hlaad  Mary;  * 
Mow  ha  liiigi  of  *  boaaia  laaa,' 

Aad  at  aye  his  song  dolh  vary 
Bhiaas  at  dtaM  Us  glowtaf  *«•*«.«' 

Btbom,  la  uoaarthly  brif  htoaMi 

Is  b«fi>ra  nMf  faea  to  faoa, 
Like  tha  marbia  in  its  whitanois, 

Lika  th*  ApoUo  in  ka  giaaa  I 

Now  snbdoinf  ma  in  woadar 

By  iIm  pathos  of  his  lyie ; 
Now  appallinf  by  his  thandar, 

Now  dastroyiaf  by  his  Ara ! 

BooTT,  with  pilad  op  brow,  aoavarssa- 
Of  tha  Rathi  and  bordor  ftay ; 

And  with  acourata  (laa  raheaasas 
Dsads  whieh  loof  hara  passad  away. 

OoLSftiiMl !  thara  art  thoo  bolbro  ma, 
As  thoa  wart  whon  I  was  yonnf , 

Whan  tha  silrar  showers  Ml  o*ar  ma, 
Baiaad  down  from  thy  ata^aanl  toagva. 

• 

Kaon  ayad  Haslitt;  Ah !  I  meet  thao; 

Thoufh  morota,  thoo*rt  waleoma  hara ; 
Povarty  oo  mora  shall  cheat  thaa 

With  bar  destinlas  sarai a. 


TkoQ,  LAin!  Aom  the  grava  new  lisan, 

PlayAil,  gentle  Bua-— thoa 
Firom  thy  searoely  daisied  prison, 

With  th*  old  smile  upon  thy  brow  t 

Tel!  me  some  delieloaa  Hetion— > 
Poo  and  stotier— hoax  and  JeaL 

No— there  is  a  fravs  reetrietion ; 
Bast,  belovad  Blu,  rest ! 

HnvAHS !  with  her  linked  swi 

LAMVon  with  her  moaraAil 
Game  and  ge  with  airy  Hmtasm, 

Borne  eo  viewleas  wings  along. 

Tbas  with  these  and  ooanllem  others, 
Draughts  of  pare  delight  I  sip ; 

Closer  lar  than  that  of  brotheis, 
Is  oar  mule  oompanloBriiip. 

And  when  eaeh  bright  fcrm  hath  vanished 

Leaving  desalate  my  room ; 
Seemeth  it  as  they  had  banisbed 

From  my  spirit  half  ita  gloom : 

For  I  live  in  ealm  assuianoe, 
I  with  them  at  last  shall  laara, 

What,  (too  bright  fm  their  eadafaaeeO 
Earthly  eyes  may  not  diseara. 

Thus,  with  orbo  half-elosed  and  dreaming, 

Bit  I  in  my  studynook, 
Bummoning,  unto  my  saemiag, 

Berlba  af  many  a  pleasant  book* 

And  the  ancient  chair  before  me, 
Hath  bright  tenants  to  my  eyai ; 

Bat  no  secret  fear  comes  o'er  ma— 
Attlftalis,gladsaiprlsa. 


MUSIC    FROM    HEAVEN. 


BT  MISf    AUGUSTA    BROWITB. 


Thrxluho  Strains  of  highest  pleasuia, 
Float  around  the  eternal  throne, 

Hallelujahs  without  measare, 

To  the  Fether,  Spirit,  Bon. 

Looee  my  bonds,  oh  !  let  me  iy 

To  join  the  angelic  choir  oa  high. 


My  spirit  yearns  without  control 
To  quit  thii  laud  of  blight  and  dearth. 

There  thrills  such  music  thro*  my  soul. 
As  cannot,  cannot  be  of  earth ; 

But  iM  the  echo  to  that  song, 

Bursting  from  heaveas  enraptured  tliroag. 


ik 


But  bark !  oeleatial  symphonies, 

Are  swelling  soft  as  aephyr*s  sigh. 
What  seraphic  forms  ate  these. 

Who  whisper  **  came  !  thy  home*s  on  high  r* 
Bright  angels  sent  to  waft  away 
My  aoui  to  live  in  andism  day. 


J 
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THE    WITCH    CAPRUSCHE 


BT    1IE8.    ■.    P*    BLLBTT. 


ToKX  Jakl  has  been  called  the  Danish  Macbeth ; 
and  indeed  resemblesi  in  his  ambition  and  evil 
fate,  the  king  whom  Shakspeare  has  immortal- 
ized. In  other  respects  the  story  is  diflerent.  The 
following  is  the  legend  as  it  is  current  throaghoat 
Denmark  ;  &miliar  as  a  house-hold  tale  among 
the  people,  though  never  yet  recorded  in  any  lasting 
work.  B.  F.  B. 

In  the  dark  ages,  when  Paganism  ruled  over  the 
land  and  the  light  even  of  civilization  but  faintly 
shone,  there  lived  a  king  in  Denmark,  whose  name 
has  not  descended  to  later  times.  Vet  he  govern- 
ed a  fair  country  and  possessed  much  power.  At 
the  period  of  this  story  he  was  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  had  been  twenty  years  a  widower.  His  only 
child  was  a  daughter,  the  beautiful  Ruscha, 
whose  mother  had  died  in  giving  her  birth. 

In  all  of  the  neighboring  kingdoms  the  fame  of 
the  princess  Ruscha's  beauty  was  widely  spread ; 
and  many  were  the  noble  suitors  for  her  hand. 
But  the  princess  was  proud  and  imperious  as  fair ; 
she  rejected  every  proposal  of  marriage,  and  treat- 
ed her  lovers  with  so  much  scorn,  that  almost  all 
were  incited  to  hate  and  speak  ill  of  her.  She 
thus  raised  up  enemies  on  every  side. 

The  old  king  was  much  incensed  at  this  conduct 
and  sharply  reproved  his  daughter.  "  Was  it  not 
enough,"  he  said — *'  that  thou  wonldst  not  make 
choice  of  one  of  thy  suitors — but  they  must  be  re- 
pulsed with  such  bitter  contempt?  Thy  haughty 
bearing  and  evil  tongue  have  converted  these 
friends  into  foes.  Murmur  not,  therefore,  at  what 
I  shall  do.  I  am  old  and  feeble ;  a  few  years — 
and  I  must  depart  from  this  earth  to  take  my  place 
among  the  heroes  of  Valhalla  and  drink  the 
mead  of  Odin.  Thou  art  young,  and  a  woman ; 
who  will  shield  thee,  when  I  am  gone  from  the 
powerful  warriors — thy  enemies?  By  the  hammer 
of  Thor  do  I  swear,  thou  »halt  choose  thee  a  hus- 
band— who  may  be  thy  protector  and  king  in  my 
place.  If  thou  dost  still  refuse  to  do  this  I  swear 
by  the  Odin's  golden  horn,  out  of  which  heroes 
drink,  I  will  name  me  a  successor !  I  will  not  suf- 
fer thee,  ungrateful  girl,  to  rule  my  people  accord- 
ing to  thine  own  capricious  will ! "  When  the 
king  had  thuB  spoken,  he  went  out  leaving  the 
princess  alone.  Her  face  was  crimson  with  anger, 
and  her  blue  eyes  flashed  resentment.    She  paced 


the  room  for  some  time  with  unquiet  steps ;  for  the 
thought  that  the  sovereignty  might  be  wrested 
from  her  was  too  painful  for  her  to  bear.  At 
length  she  threw  herself  into  a  seat  and  sat  long 
with  her  fair  head  drooped  upon  her  hands  Then 
starting  up,  as  if  she  had  suddenly  formed  a  reso- 
lution she  retired  to  her  own  apartment 

For  many  days  after  the  old  king  showed  much 
severity  toward  his  daughter  and  his  harsh  re- 
bukes were  frequent  At  length  she  informed  him 
she  was  willing  to  choose  a  consort  "  Let  all  the 
neighboring  princes  and  nobles  and  those  who 
have  sought  me  in  marriage,"  she  said,  "be  in- 
vited to  the  court — that  I  may  make  choice  among 
them."  But  her  father  answered,  "  Not  so,  by 
Odin  and  Frota !  The  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
neighboring  countries  have  no  longer  any  pleasure 
in  thee !  I  counsel  thee  to  choose  one  of  thy  own 
kinsmen.  What  sayest  thou  to  Bue,  the  stout,  or 
Eric— or  Swed,  thesquinter?" 

The  princess  curled  her  haughty  lip  in  scorn 
and  answered  not  But  after  some  days  she  signi- 
fied her  choice.  The  person  she  selected  was  not 
among  her  rejected  suitors.  It  was  Toke  Jari, 
sumamed  the  slender ;  he  was  of  princely  descent, 
possessed  a  large  patrimony  of  land  and  was  more- 
over distinguished  for  courage  and  manly  beauty. 
He  was  richer  than  Ruscha's  own  kinsmen,  so 
that  the  old  king  made  no  objections  to  his  becom- 
ing the  husband  of  his  daughter  and  his  declared 
successor.  He  despatched  messengers  to  Toke 
Jarl  to  announce  to  him  his  good  fortune.  Toke 
was  well  pleased  with  the  intelligence  and  praised 
the  blue  eyes  and  the  ripe  judgment  of  the  princess. 
He  ordered  some  of  his  best  horses  and  his  finest 
oxen  to  be  led  as  a  present  to  the  king,  with  thanks 
for  the  honor  done  him  ;  and  announced  that  he 
would  the  next  day  present  himself  as  a  suitor  be- 

]  fore  the  beautiful  Ruscha,  who  should  never  have 

/  reason  to  repent  her  choice. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  due  splendor 
at  the  king's  castle,  where  Toke  Jarl  proved  him- 
self a  veritable  hero ;  for  he  drank  not  only  his 
father-in-law  under  the  table,  but  also  his  cousins 
Bue,  the  stout,  Eric,  and  Swed,  the  squinter  ;  with- 
out showing  himself  the  slightest  symptom  of  ine- 
briation. After  this  achievement  he  took  the  fair 
bride  from  her  maidens  and  led  her  to  the  nup- 
tial chamber. 

Ill 
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Roscha  was  not  happy*  even  after  her  union 
with  the  object  of  her  choice.  Ambition  was  her 
ruling  passion ;  and  she  longed  to  feel  the  golden 
circlet  of  royalty  upon  her  brows,  even  before  it 
could  lawfully  become  hers  by  the  death  of  her 
father.  An  evil  spirit  possessed  her,  and  she  hated 
the  good  old  king  from  the  day  he  had  so  harshly 
reproved  her  and  proposed  a  marriage  with  one  of 
her  cousins. 

She  knew  that  Toke  Jarl  loved  her  passionately  ; 
and  resolved  to  make  him  her  instrument  for  the 
gratification  of  her  wicked  desires.  She  assumed 
a  deep  melancholy — and  a  grief-worn  aspect — as  if 
she  shed  msny  tears  in  secret.  "  What  ails  thee, 
Ruscha  ?*'  would  he  ask :  and  she  would  make  no 
reply.  Then  Toke  would  swear  by  Thor  and 
Odin  that  if  any  one  had  vexed  her  he  should  die. 
The  cunning  princess  wept  more  bitterly,  and 
whispered,  "  Couldst  thou  take  away  the  life  of 
the  king,  my  father,  and  escape  the  infamy  of 
being  called  his  murderer?  ** 

Toke  Jarl  started  and  looked  earnestly  and 
gloomily  upon  his  wife.  "  It  is  the  king/'  she 
continued,  "  who  torments  me  day  by  day.  I 
must  die  if  he  is  suffered  to  live.  Know  also,  Toke, 
that  he  is  about  to  disinherit  me  and  thee,  and  to 
declare  Eric  bis  successor.*' 

The  brow  of  Toke  Jarl  grew  black, "  Thou  hast 
Bsid  it!"  exclaimed  he,  "It  shall  be  done!" 
And  he  went  out  hastily. 

The  same  day  one  of  his  slaves,  a  Finlonder  by 
birth,  stole  from  the  armory  of  Eric  an  arrow 
marked  with  hie  nnmc.  Toke  Jarl  went  forth  into 
the  woods  with  this  arrow,  where  the  king  was 
accustomed  to  hunt. 

When  at  evening  the  monarch  returned  not, 
men  were  despatched  in  search  of  him.  They 
found  his  corpse  in  the  wood,  the  arrow  buried  in 
his  side.  The  body  was  brought  back  with  loud 
lamentation."*;  the  people  ran  tumultuously  to  the 
palace  gates;  every  one  recognized  the  arrow, and 
the  cry  was,  *'  Eric,  the  bloody  Eric,  hath  slain  our 
good  king!  Death  to  the  murderer  !  *'  Toke  Jarl 
despatched  ofHcers  to  arrest  his  wife's  cousin  and 
had  his  bead  stricken  off  in  the  sight  of  all.  Then 
he  was  proclaimed  king  and  solemnly  crowned, 
with  Ruscha  his  wife. 

The  guilty  pair  were  now  at  the  height  they  had 
longed  to  reach  ;  but  happiness  came  not  with 
power.  On  the  contrary,  both  grew  every  day 
more  gloomy  and  dejected,  and  each  distrusted 
the  other.  "  If  the  queen  scrupled  not  to  doom 
her  own  father  to  death,*'  thought  Toke  Jarl, 
**much  less  would  she  hesitate  to  compass  my 
destruction ! "  And  Ruscha  reflected  with  equal 
reason,  that  he  who  had  basely  taken  away  an  old 
man's  life  at  her  prompting,  would  as  readily 
sacrifice  her  whenever  his  love  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  another.      They  looked  on  each  other 


therefore  with  suspicious  eyes ;  the  king  watching 
closely  every  word  and  action  of  his  consort,  and 
jealously  preventing  her  from  any  interference  in 
the  concerns  of  the  kingdom,  lest  she  should  win 
from  him  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  queen  hated  her  husband  more  and  more 
every  day  and  would  gladly  have  rid  herself  of 
him  but  that  she  feared  to  undertake  any  deed  of 
violence.  The  people  loved  their  young  sovereign^ 
who  ruled  them  wisely  though  he  was  severe  even 
to  cruelty  in  the  matters  of  punishment. 

Ruscha  hoHever  was  dtceiitul  and  cunning, 
and  pondered  day  and  night  on  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing ber  wishes  without  drawing  suspicion 
on  herself.  One  day  she  wandered  alone  in  the 
forest,  in  the  depths  of  which  dwelt  an  old  woman, 
whom  common  rumor  accused  of  intercourse  with 
evil  spirits  of  the  wood.  The  virtuous  feared  and 
shunned  her,  but  the  queen  now  sought  her  abode 
and  was  not  long  in  finding  her.  The  old  woman 
was  picking  up  sticks.  Sbe  looked  up  as  she  saw 
her  fair  young  visitor  and  a  smile  curled  her  with- 
ered lips. 

"  I  am  the  queen,*'  said  Ruscha  coming  at  once 
to  the  object  of  her  visit.  "  I  seek  thy  aid  against 
Toke  Jarl,  my  husband. 

**  What  hath  he  done?"  asked  the  witch. 

"  He  practices  treason  against  my  life.  I  would 
be  before  hand  with  him." 

The  old  woman  dropped  her  bundle  of  sticks, 
and  stood  upright  looking  full  into  the  eyes  of  the 
queen.  "  1  can  do  nought  for  thee,"  she  said  '*  till 
thou  form  a  compact  with  me  and  those  with 
whom  I  am  leagued.  Thou  must  sign  the  com- 
pact and  give  me  thy  blood  ;  then  shall  thy  veins 
be  filled  with  the  fire  that  animates  immortal 
spirits  and  thou  shall  never  taste  of  death." 

"  Wilt  thou  promise  me  then,  revenge  on  Toke 
Jarl?"  asked  Ruscha,  her  blue  eyes  flashing  fire. 
The  old  woman  nodded.  **  Then  I  will  comply 
with  thy  conditions,"  said  the  queen;  and  the 
wood -witch  led  the  way  to  a  cave  hidden  from 
sight  by  very  thick  bushes  and  foliage  that  shut 
out  the  beams  of  sun  even  at  noon-day.  Within 
the  recesses  of  thiii  cave  the  deep  darkness  was 
rendered  more  horrible  by  hideous  shapes  that 
flashed  like  tongues  of  flame  before  the  sight,  and 
by  the  sullen  glare  of  the  fire  over  which  hung 
the  caldron  of  infernal  preparations.  When  the 
queen  reappeared  from  that  den  of  demons,  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  her  looks  ;  her  skin  be- 
fore so  delicately  fair,  had  a  Strange  dazzling  glow, 
as  if  tinged  with  the  reflection  of  sunset ;  her  eyes 
were  much  darker  and  flashed  with  almost  intol- 
erable brightness.  With  a  light  step  and  joy  in 
her  face  she  returned  to  the  city  and  the  palace ; 
having  promised  before  she  parted  with  the  witch, 
to  visit  her  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  every  month 
to  renew  the  league  into  which  they  had  entered. 
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From  that  hour  king  Toke  Jarl  was  attacked 
with  illness.  During  the  day  he  suffered  not,  bat 
as  soon  as  night  came,  the  most  agonizing  pains 
tortared  him  in  all  his  limbs.  It  seeiied  to  him  as 
if  molten  metal,  instead  of  blood,  flowed  through 
his  veins.  The  anguish  was  so  intense  that  it 
threatened  to  destroy  him.  He  grew  every  day 
more  emaciated,  and  wandered  like  a  spectre 
about  his  palace.  All  the  science  of  his  physicians 
could  avail  nothing. 

The  little  Finnish  slave,  hopeless  of  relief  for 
his  master  from  ordinary  means,  determined  on  a 
desperate  remedy.  He  went  about  through  the 
woods,  and  upon  the  mountains,  and  gathered 
herbs  in  the  moonlight,  from,  which  he  prepared  a 
drink  and  administered  it  to  the  king,  who  lay 
helpless  on  his  couch  and  knew  not  what  was 
done  to  him.  After  a  while  the  pain  abated; 
Toke  Jarl  rose  up  in  bed  and  looked  around  him. 

"  What  has  been  done  to  me  t "  he  asked. 

The  Finnish  slave  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  king.  **  My  gracious  lord,"  he  cried, 
"I  know  now  what  is  your  malady!  I  have 
sought  the  most  poisonous  herbs  impregnated  by 
the  moonbeams  snd  banned  by  evil  spirits  and 
distilled  them  into  a  drink  of  which  you  have 
taken.  The  potion  has  done  you  no  harm,  but 
driven  away  your  pains.  This  would  not  have 
happened  had  your  malady  been  a  natural  onr. 
Now  know  I  that  my  lord  the  king  is  bewitched ; 
and  I  know  moreover  that  if  he  find  not  means  to 
break  the  spell  his  life  will  be  sacrificed  and  the 
land  will  have  to  seek  another  ililer." 

Toke  Jarl  sprang  in  horror  from  his  couch. 
"  By  Thor*8  hammer  and  the  horn  of  Odin  I  swear,*' 
cried  he,  •*  if  thou  doat  help  me  to  discover  who 
hath  done  me  this  evil  turn,  from  that  hour  thou 
Shalt  be    free,    and    the   highest   noble    at  my 

court ! " 

But  the  boy  quieUy  seated  himself  on  the  foot- 
stool by  the  royal  couch,  and  answered,  «*  My  lord 
and  master,  I  would  always  remain  your  slave  and 
servant,  and  receive  from  your  hands  my  wheaten 
bread  and  honey,  and  cured  bear's  flesh  and  as 
much  old  mead  as  I  can  drink.  May  this  be,  I  will 
speak  my  whole  mind." 

Toke  Jarl  nodded,  and  the  boy  went  on :  "  Con- 
sider, my  lord,  how  long  it  is  since  this  bad  demon 
had  power  over  you !  Was  it  not  from  that  very 
night  when  my  royal  lady  the  queen  was  missing 
all  day  from  the  palace  and  relumed  late,  saying 
she  had  lost  herself  in  the  wood  1  Has  she  not  three 
times  since  wandered  in  the  same  wood,  and  been 
loat,  and  returned  at  night?  By  all  your  gods,  my 
king,  and  their  horns  and  their  hammers,  of  which 
I  know  nothing,  I  do  believe  that  my  lady,  the 
queen,  knows  but  too  well  the  way  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  old  witch  Runna,  who  can  conjure  all  the 
wood  spirits,  and  has  for  a  servant,  a  dark  looking 
Vol.  IV.— No.  3. 
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elf,  a  little  demon  with  red  tongue  always  hanging 
out  of  his  mouth!" 

The  king  grew  paler  and  paler  while  his  ser- 
vant was  speaking.  Then  he  seated  himself  upon 
the  bed-side,  and  mused  awhile.  At  length  he 
said,  "  Thou  art  right !  Yes,  I  do  believe  thou  art 
right !  May  all  good  and  evil  spirits  help  me  to 
take  vengeance  on  my  faithless  wife !  Tell  me, 
boy,  hast  thou  observed  when  the  day  returns?  " 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,  my  lord." 

**  It  is  well ;  and  the  hour,  knowest  thou  it  ?" 

"  I  do,  my  lord  i  We  will  follow  the  queen  and 
hear  what  she  will  say  to  old  Runna." 

"  Well  said,  boy ;  now  give  me  another  draught 
of  thy  poison  drink  that  I  may  go  to  sleep.  Yon- 
der golden  horn  is  full  of  excellent  mead ;  drink 
thou  to  my  health." 

Griep  administered  to  the  king  another  draught 
of  the  medicine  and  the  monarch  fell  into  a  slum- 
ber, while  the  boy  crouched  on  the  low  stool,  sipped 
the  mead  from  the  golden  horn  and  pleased  himself 
with  the  prospect  of  abundance  of  honey,  wheaten 
bread  and  bear's  flesh. 

The  next  dsy  and  the  following,  queen  Ruscha 
observed  that  the  king  gained  strength  visibly  in 
spite  of  the  power  of  her  spell.  The  poisun 
draught  of  the  little  Griep  had  restored  him. 

Her  dismay  was  excessive.  She  longed  impa- 
tiently for  the  seventh  hour  of  the  evening,  and  as  \ 
won  as  the  West  was  crimson  with  sunset  she  de- 
parted, attired  in  a  plain  dress  and  her  face  con- 
cealed by  a  veil.  She  left  the  city  and  with  steps 
trembling  from  eagerness  hastened  into  the  forest. 

Griep  led  the  king  also  by  a  secret  and  shorter 
path  through  the  wood  close  to  the  old  witch's 
cave.  There  hidden  among  the  bushes,  but  near 
enough  to  hear  all  that  was  said,  they  awat'ed  the 
arrival  of  the  queen. 

Ruscha  cam^  at  length,  stood  before  the  cave 
and  called, "  Runna ! "  three  times.  At  the  third 
call  a  sullen  rumbling  noise  was  heard  within  the 
cavern ;  the  iron  door,  which  had  been  closed,  open- 
ed slowly  and  the  old  witch  appeared. 

**  What  would'st  thou  ?  "  she  asked. 

«'Help!"  cried  Ruscha.  "Thy  spell  has  no 
longer  any  effect.  For  the  last  three  days  Toke 
Jarl  has  been  on  the  recovery.  In  vain  every  night 
by  thy  direction  I  have  strewed  coals  around  his 
waxen  imnge  and  enveloped  it  in  poisonous 
vapors ;  he  has  seemed  yesterday  and  to-day 
stronger  than  ever  I  " 

The  hag  knit  her  brows;  "If  it  be  as  thou 
say'st,"  she  replied,  **  there  must  be  a  counter 
spell  at  work  more  potent  than  mine.  If  this 
avails  not,  thou  must  deprive  the  king  of  life  at 
once." 

"And  lose  the  pleasure  of  tormenting  liim?" 
cried  the  evil  queen.    "  But  how  can  it  be  done  7  " 

The  witch  laughed  bitteriy,  for  she  was  piqued 
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at  the  failure  of  her  magic  in  the  firM  inatance. 
"  Were  he  a  hero  aa  mighty  as  the'great  Tbor  him- 
self," aaidahe,  "  he  must  yield  to  the  word  of  pow- 
er which  I  shall  give  thee." 

Rnacha's  eyes  sparkled.  **  Oh,  give  it  me,  good 
Ranna ! "  she  exclaimed. 

Runna  pronounced  the  word  of  power.  The 
king  listened  breathlessly  '*  When  thou  dost 
meet  Toke  Jarl/'  continued  the  witch,  *'  fix  thine 
eyes  steadily  upon  his ;  utter  the  word  and  call  him 
by  name.  He  will  fall  instantly  struck  down  by 
its  magic.  Now,  fare-thee-well !  My  spirits  sum- 
mon me ! " 

The  witch  vanished,  and  Ruscha  turned  from 
the  cave  on  her  way  homewarda.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  wood  she  suddenly  encountered  the  king 
standing  in  a  threatening  attitude,  with  his  drawn 
sword  uplifted.  She  surted  back  with  a  scream  of 
terror ;  but  with  scornful  mockery  he  shouted  the 
word  given  her  by  Runna,  adding  her  own  name ; 
and  at  the  same  time  dealt  her  a  furious  blow  with 
the  sword,  which  cleft  her  head.  Ruscha  sank  to 
the  ground  ;  Toke  Jarl  fled  to  bia  castle,  wiping 
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the  blood  from  hia  sword  with  his  hand,  ere  be  re- 
turned it  to  its  sheath.  Soon  his  hand  began  to 
bura,  as  if  scorched  with  fire.  In  vain  he  plunged 
it  into  water  and  moist  earth  ;  the  horrible  burn- 
ing extended  to  his  arm,  gradually  spreading  over 
his  whole  body  ;  and  before  many  hours  elapsed  be 
expired  in  dreadful  tormenta. 

Ruscha  could  not  die,  as  the  witch  had  assured 
her,  nor  could  she  live  like  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  To  this  day  it  ia  said  she  wanders 
about  her  native  country,  a  being  who  belong*  nei- 
ther to  the  living  nor  the  dead.  Many  persons  have 
averred  that  she  has  been  seen  wandering  at  night, 
in  white  fluttering  garments,  with  face  beautiful 
but  ghastly  pa  le,  her  veil  red  with  blood  that  con- 
tinually flows  irom  the  gaping  wound  in  her  head. 
Old  and  young  in  Denmark  believe  in  her  exist- 
ence, and  that  ahe  aome times  appears.  From  the 
circumstance  that  the  *'  word  of  power"  given  her 
by  Runna,  was  supposed  to  sound  like  "Cop/* 
that  has  become  the  popular  prefix  to  her  nsme 
and  she  is  universally  known  as  the  iair  but  evil 
witch  Capruscbe« 


TO    A    TRANSPLANTED    FLOWER- 
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Okce  noiblinf  o*er  a  innny  hill, 
I  found  a  wild  flower  blooming  thars, 

Wiih  gentle  care  and  wondrooa  ikill, 
Each  leaf  was  mada  at  paMing  fair, 

Each  bae  woe  painted  and  each  fibre  wove 

A»  faireft  flower  that  lady  tends  with  love. 

Such  ia  the  goodneea  of  our  Ood— 

Though  **  many  a  flowor  muat  bloom  oneeen,** 
Y«t  all  that  bloasom  from  the  lod, 

Are  fair  and  beautiful  and  green  ; 
Alike  hia  kiiidooM  to  the  foreet  flower 
And  to  the  lovelieat  in  the  garden  bower. 

Plant  of  the  wildwood  !  far  away 

I  boro  thee  from  thy  forest  home. 
The  morning  lark — the  chattering  jay, 

And  dark  brown  thruih  no  more  may  come 
To  sip  the  dew  which  cloudless  twilight  leaves  thee, 
Or  watch  the  huea  each  sunny  morning  gives  thee. 


Between  a  violet  and  a  rose, 

1  placed  thee  in  a  garden  la  r, 
Whore  every  gentle  wind  that  blows 

Might  waft  sweet  kisses  on  the  air ; 
Companionship  I  thought  would  joy  rvatom, 
And  make  thee  mourn  thy  Ibrest  home  oo  more. 

Alia!  I  saw  thee  droop  and  die, 
I  saw  thy  hues  grow  dim  and  pal«| 

I  heard  the  wind  that  rustled  by, 
Thy  melancholy  fate  bewail, 

And  o*er  thee  bent  thy  sisters  of  the  bower 

As  if  they  wept  the  lovely  forest  flower. 

I  wonder  not  the  poor  flower  died. 
For  never— though  that  homo  be  rude 

In  wild  wood  deep,  on  rough  hill  side, 
In  dark  and  lonely  solitude — 

Oh,  never  can  there  be  to  man,  an  earth 

So  green ,  or  sky  so  pure,  or  stranger  hearth. 


flo  welcome,  and  so  warm  and  bright, 
As  where  his  boyhood *s  years  fled  by, 

Like  golden  rays  of  purest  light 
Shed  from  a  cloudless  morning  sky. 

To  evefy  heart  the  cherished  home  of  birth 

b  dearer— lovelier  than  all  oiee  of  earth. 


GRACE    LINDEN. 

FOUR  AGES   IN   THE  LIFE  OF   AN   AMERICAN. 


BT    WAVVT     FORRESTER. 


Conelttdad  from  page  65. 
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RussBL  was  examining  a  port^folio  of  pencil 
sketches  as  he  entered  and  the  centred  light  of 
his  fine  eye  and  the  quiet  smile  luriiing  at  the  cor- 
ners of  his  ezqoisitely  moulded  mouth,  bespoke  a 
complacent  happiness,  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  wretchedness  he  had  occasioned.  A  joyous 
smile  broke  from  his  parted  lips  and  flashed  over 
his  whole  face  like  a  sunbeam  when  the  door 
opened,  and  then  a  look  of  disappointment  follow- 
ed, so  deep  and  heartfelt  that  Frank  was  sorely 
puzzled.  He  had  heard  neither  side  of  the  story 
yet  and  could  only  read  faces. 

**  My  sister  has  taken  a  long  walk  and  is  very 
much  fatigued  to-night.  She  wishes  me  to  make 
her  excuses." 

Rttssel  looked  still  more  disappointed — some- 
what distressed  even. 

"  If  she  could  afford  me  a  few  moments — my 
business  is  important." 

**  Another  time,  perhaps ;  now  she  is  resting  and 
I  would  not  on  any  account  have  her  disturbed." 

«  She  is  not  ill.  I  trust? ''  and  Russel  looked  so 
anxious,  so  troubled,  so  unlike  his  usually  proud 
self,  that  Frank's  resentment  began  to  give  way, 
and  he  assured  him  that  she  was  quite  well — 
stronger  and  healthier  even  than  when  he  last  saw 
ber.  Russel  said  no  more,  but  drew  a  small  par- 
cel from  his  pocket,  and  writing  a  few  lines  on  the 
cover  delivered  it  to  young  Linden,  with  the  ex- 
pressed hope  that  it  might  soon  find  its  way  to  his 
sister's  hand.  When  Frank  entered  her  apart- 
ment, Grace  was  seated  by  the  window,  leaning 
her  forehead  against  the  raised  sash,  and  gazing 
upon  a  retreating  figure,  now  almost  invisible  in 
the  gray  twilight. 

"And  he  wiU  never  come  again?"  she  asked, 
turning  suddenly. 

<*  I  do  not  know ;  here  is  something  he  left  you," 
and  Frank  placed  the  package  in  her  hands. 

Grace  clutched  at  it  convulsively  and  drew  it 
close  to  her  bosom ;  and  then  she  gasped  for 
breath,  and  attempted  to  tear  away  the  slight  fold 
of  lace  that  ahaded  her  neck,  aa  though  it  had  been 
that  which  so  oppressed  her.    Frank  waa  alarmed 


and  was  about  to  call  for  assistance,  but  she  anest* 
ed  his  design. 

"No^-no!  I  am  better  now.  It  was  only  a 
momentary  struggle  and  will  be  the  laat.  I  shall 
be  your  own  Grace  again  in  a  few  days — as  happy 
as  I  was  before  this  terrible  interruption.  He  did 
right  to  return  my  letters,  and  I  ought  to  thank 
him  for  it.  I  suppose  there  is  no  danger  of  his 
coming  again  7  " 

Frank  thought  not,  and  with  a  few  soothing 
words — words  so  beautiful  falling  from  a  brother's 
lips — he  left  her  to  herself. 

'*  It  is  all  over,"  murmured  Grace,  "  and  we  are 
parted  forever  and  ever.  Oh,  why  did  he  come  to 
disturb  my  happiness  ?  " 

Hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and  still  Grace  Lin- 
den sat  in  that  same  position ;  her  white  bands 
buried  in  her  loosened  hair  and  her  cheek  pressed 
closely  upon  the  table  before  her.  Frank  came  in 
and  folding  her  in  hifc  arms  gave  her  the  good- 
night kiss,  and  Mary  pressed  her  soft,  loving  lips 
upon  the  aching  forehead,  but  she  scarce  knew  it. 
Midnight  drew  near;  the  candle  flickered  and 
yielded  up  its  light ;  and  the  moon  went  down  be- 
hind the  trees,  leaving  the  chamber  in  utter  dark- 
ness. Still  Grace  moved  not:  it  was  her  hour  of 
utter  abandonment.  Morning  came  and  Grace 
slept — her  head  resting  on  her  crossed  arms  and 
her  face  buried  in  the  sleeves  of  ber  robe.  Again 
and  again  there  came  a  light  tap  at  the  door,  and 
a  pitying  face  would  look  in  for  a  moment,  but  de- 
spair has  a  deep  sleep  and  this  was  not  easily 
broken.  At  last  Grace  moved,  and  murmuring 
her  brother's  name,  awoke.  She  looked  around 
ber  with  a  wild  troubled  expression  as  of  one 
haunted  by  the  memory  of  a  fearful  dream. 

**  Ob,  that  it  could  be  a  dream  !  **  she  murmur- 
ed, but  her  head  fell  upon  a  little  parcel  in  her  lap, 
and  she  remembered  ail — all  her  agony  and  all  her 
hopelessness.  Slowly  she  raised  the  package  and 
unwound  the  string,  and  as  a  number  of  letters 
fell  fi-om  the  envelop  she  pushed  them  from  her  to 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  shaded  her  eyes 
from  them  as  though  the  sight  was  painful  to  her. 
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Then  she  mechanically  smoothed  the  wrapper  that 
she  had  at  first  crumpled  in  her  hand  ;  examined 
the  seal  bearing  simply  the  letters  "  H.  R."  and  the 
Buperecription  his  own  hand  wriiing.till  finally  her 
eye  fell  upon  some  pencilings  and  wandered  over 
them  at  first  quite  vacantly.  In  a  moment  she 
raised  her  hand  as  if  she  would  brush  away  the 
haze  that  obscured  her  vision  snd  read,  although 
the  strange  words  half  bewildered  her. 

**  I  would  give  the  world,  dear  Grace,  to  see  you 
to-night,  for  I  have  everything  to  say.  But  this 
package  will  explain  all — it  contains  our  intercept- 
ed letters.  A  miserable  wretch  touched  by  your 
kindness  has  confessed  the  fraud  and  delivered 
them  up.  Forgive,  dear  Grace,  my  credulity, 
though  even  then  I  shall  not  forgive  myself.  H.  R." 

The  sun  had  been  up  nearly  two  hours  when 
Lizzy  Sommers  found  her  sister  extended  upon 
the  floor  senseless,  with  the  paper  crushed  in  her 
two  hands,  and  her  white  lips  parted  with  the  first 
involuntary  expression  of  surprise.  She  had  borne 
her  sorrows  well,  and  but  few  had  even  suspected 
their  existence,  but  the  transition  was  too  sudden, 
too  unexpected,  and  her  power  of  endurance  was 
spent.  In  a  few  moments  her  heart  palpitated 
wildly;  a  crimson  flushed  her  cheeks;  a  light 
broke  from  her  eye,  and  throwing  herself  on  the 
friendly  bosom,  Lizzy  was  for  the  first  time  made 
acquainted  with  all  her  weakness  and  all  her 
strength. 

Russel  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  pardon, 
for  if  his  rich,  manly  voice  had  pleaded  in  tones 
less  winning,  and  spokep  words  less  delicately 
tender,  and  if  those  deep,  soulful  eyes  had  looked 
into  hers  with  but  a  tithe  of  their  thrilling  earn- 
nestness,  there  was  that  in  the  heart  of  Grace  that 
would  have  forgiven  a  greater  oflence  than  being 
convinced  of  her  untruth  when  there  remoined  no 
longer  a  foothold  for  faith.  Grace  had  not  loved 
Ruasel  for  the  power  which  she  had  gained  over 
him ;  she  had  never  even  dreamed  how  great  that 
power  was,  and  testing  it,  by  way  of  learning,  she 
would  have  deemed  degrading  to  them  both.  It 
was  his  rare  intellectual  endowments,  his  high- 
toned  character,  his  conscious  manliness,  that  had 
at  first  won  her ;  and  although  other  and  tenderer 
qualities  had  conspired  to  make  him  dearer  than 
she  could  have  known  had  not  sorrow  unveiled  to 
her  her  own  secrets,  she  could  never  have  rested  so 
securely  in  his  heart  had  that  manliness  ever  bent 
too  low  beneath  the  weight  of  passion.  He  had 
poured  out  the  priceless  wealth  of  a  noble  heart  at 
her  feet — it  was  a  fit  offering  and  it  could  not  be 
made  richer.  His  reason,  his  independence  were 
his  own :  hers,  as  far  as  their  guidance  and  support 
were  needed,  but  they  were  no  part  of  the  sacri- 
fice. Perhaps  it  might  have  been  otherwise  had 
Grace  loved  less;  men  have  often  yielded  up  their 


noblest  traits  of  character  to  womanly  caprice  but 
never  to  womanly  love. 

Russel  and  Grace  had  so  much  to  talk  of,  so 
many  little  plans  to  frame  and  re-frame,  and  so 
many  more  interesting  revelations  to  make  that  it 
was  several  days  before  she  was  in  possession  of 
the  facts  concerning  the  letters.  She  had  however 
found  time  to  read  all  his,  and  had  been  duly  re- 
morseful on  finding  that  his  package  numbered 
more  than  hen  and  that  several  of  them  bore  a 
later  date. 

Soon  after  Russel's  departure  from  Greenville 
he  had  found  Grouse  in  abject  circumstances,  and 
thoroughly  conscious  of  his  unworthiness,  he  had 
been  generous  enough  to  employ  him  in  several 
petty  services  out  of  mere  charity.  Grouse  had 
nursed  the  hatred  imbibed  in  boyhood  for  all  those 
whom  he  believed  had  influenced  for  ill  his  fortunes, 
and  he  had  brooded  over  his  wrongs  in  solitude 
and  wretchedness  until  they  had  assumed  a  most 
portentous  form  and  swallowed  up  every  other  con- 
sideration. The  very  name  of  Russel  roused  the 
demon  within  him,  and  but  for  the  bread  which  he 
mutt  have  to  keep  him  from  starving,  he  would 
have  poured  forth  his  pent-up  venom  without 
measure.  As  it  was,  he  contented  himself  with 
petty  annoyances,  which  at  first  were  not  noticed. 
One  day,  however,  Russel  found  occasion  to  repri- 
mand him  severely  and  Grouse  went  away  angry ; 
but  driven  by  necessity  he  soon  returned  and  plead- 
ed his  cause  so  effectually  that  the  young  attorney 
took  him  into  his  service  again.  It  was  nearly  six 
months  after  this  that  Miss  Linden's  letters  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  although  Grouse  was  employed 
aa  post-boy  to  and  from  the  office,  he  had  been  so 
faithful  in  other  respects,  that  he  was  not  even  for 
a  moment  suspected.  His  position  too  shielded 
him ;  if  Russel  had  looked  for  villainy,  it  would 
have  been  to  a  quarter  less  ignorant  and  degraded. 
As  for  Grouse,  he  had  evidently  laid  no  plan  for 
injuring  his  victims,  but  discovering  one  day  acci- 
dentally to  whom  the  letters  were  addressed,  he 
withheld  them  merely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  his  system  of  annoyance.  One  letter  of  in- 
quiry addressed  to  Mr.  De  Vere  and  another  to 
Francis  Linden  shared  the  same  fate;  for  Grouse 
had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  read  upon  Grace's 
letters,  "  Gare  of  Monsieur  De  Vere,"  not  to  un- 
derstand the  object  of  the  first,  and  the  other  bore 
the  name  o(  Linden.  Russel,  however  had  per- 
severed in  his  attempts  to  discover  the  cause  of 
Miss  Linden's  unaccountable  silence  until  she  set 
sail  for  France.  Then  he  repeated,  but  in  a  tone 
more  sad  than  bitter,  (men  learn  tolerance  by  liv- 
ing long  with  mankind,)  "  ruined  by  her  ambition." 
He  caught  one  glimpse  of  her  from  a  position 
whence  he  could  not  be  recognized,  when  she 
landed  in  New  York ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
truthfiU  expression  that  seemed  deepened  even  on 
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her  still  beautiful  face,  her  easy  cheerfulness  only  I  unselBsh  as  animated  Dick  Grouse  in  spite  of  his 
confirineJ  his  belief.  He  thought  a  noble  nature  ^  degradation.  So  much  for  laboring  for  the  pub- 
had  been  sacrificed,  and  he  lost  all  confidence  in  ]  lie  I  '* 

thfc  truth  of  human  nature  even  while  he  learned  ^  "  True,  Lizzy,**  began  Grace,  "  but—** 
more  sincerely  to  piiy  and  forgive  its  lollies. 

Grouse  threw  the  letters  into  an  old  trunk  that 

had  been  his  sister's,  and  therefore  was  preserved  /  brides  always  take  their  cue  from  their  husbands; 


"  But  I    No — no,  Grace !    None  of  your  huts 
now;  we  all  know  what  is  coming.     These  young# 


with  a  strangely  tender  carefulness.  He  had  ne 
ver  thought  of  ihem  since,  except  to  chuckle  in 
private  over  his  successful  villainy,  until  he  saw 
Grace  Linden  watching  by  the  side  of  his  sleeping 
child.  Gratitude  broke  up  the  dark  bitter  fountains 
of  hate  and  threw  a  smile  upon  his  heart  which 
had  never  visited  it  before.  Then  he  resolved  to 
make  all  the  restitution  in  his  power,  though  he 


but  wait,  Mr.  Russel,  till  she  has  been  matronized 
a  few  years — only  wait!  She  will  be  as  positive 
and  opinionated  as  any  of  us.'* 

"  Well,  of  one  thing  I  am  certain,"  said  Grace, 
gaily,  "  as  long  as  Mr.  Russel  looks  well  to  one  in- 
divid^a^  I  shall  not  interfere  with  his  public  ser- 
vices, I  can  assure  you." 

"  Recollect  that  the  individual  has  a  fee  to  pay, 


little  knew  the  injury  he  had  done.     And  often,  \  however,"  answered  Russel,  "since  the  public  is  so 


to  re- 
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when  he  looked  upon  Grace  Linden  afterwards, 
he  exulted  in  the  thought  of  being  able  to  show  in 
some  degree  his  appreciation  of  the  kindness  which 
almost  bewildered  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  earn  a  little  sum  to  defray  xraveling  expenses, 
notwithstanding  his  fear  of  deserved  punishment, 
he  started  in  search  of  his  wronged  master,  and 
Russel,  more  inclined  to  reward  him  for  the  pre- 
sent than  to  punish  him  for  the  past,  lost  no  time 
in  repairing  to  Greenville. 

Before  the  autumn  leaves  had  all  fallen,  there 
were  rejoicings  and  weeping  in  the  family  of  the 
Lindens,  for  the  bridal  festivities  were  only  the 
precursor  of  a  sorrowful  separation. 

'*  Why  not  build  a  little  villa,  and  have  one  home 
for  us  all,"  said  Sommers,  shaking  heartily  the 
hand  of  his  brother-in-law.  "  The  world  you  are 
bustling  in  will  never  reward  you  for  half  your 
labors." 

'*  Suppose  my  labors  were  of  a  nature 
ward  themselves?"  answered  Russel,  smiling. 

**  Pursue  them  then,  but  be  sure  never  to  look 
beyond  your  own  bosom  for  it.  I  have  but  little 
&ith  in  gratitude  en  masse ;  I  would  deal  with  the 
individual.*' 

"  Ay,*'  said  Frank,  unconsciously  moving  his 
fingers  after  the  fashion  of  a  compositor,  **  kind 
deeds  do  sometimes  meet  with  gratitude  when  they 
assume  the  form  of  personal  favors ;  but  who  ever 
heard  of  a  whole  state,  or  county,  or  village  even, 
being  grateful  for  the  most  disinterested  services?** 
'*How  now,  Frank!'*  exclaimed  Russel,  laugh- 
ing. **  What  brother  editor  has  been  giving  you  a 
specimen  of  his  ulent  at  blackguardism,  this 
morning?** 

'*  Frank  is  right,  however,"  answered  Lizzy. 
**  Only  think  of  Dick  Grouse.  By  a  little  kindness, 
without  positive  inconvenience  to  herself,  Grace 
has  secured  his  everlasting  gratitude.  She  might 
have  built  a  hospital  for  sick  children  (a  dozen  of 
them  for  that  matter! )  and  good,  generous-hearted 
people  might  have  enjoyed  its  benefits  without 
feeling  the  least  touch  of  an  emotion  so  pure  and 


ungrateful.** 

Our  newly  wedded  friends  took  their  departure 
at  an  early  day  and  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Russel  was  now  deeply  engaged  with 
public  affairs ;  and  Grace  entered  with  a  greater 
zest  into  his  plans  and  encouraged  his  designs,  be- 
cause she  found  him  actuated  by  true  patriotism 
and  knew  that  his  honorable  spirit  would  never 
stoop  to  the  petty  artifices  of  manoeuvering  politi- 
cians. 

CBAFTBR  IV. — KIOHT  AND  THIRTY. 

It  was  a  scene  of  rare  brilliancy.  Large  mirrors 
flashed  back  the  blaze  of  the  glittering  chandeliers 
and  mimicked  on  their  surface  the  varying  features 
of  the  crowd  traversing  the  magnificent  saloon. 
There  were  noble  dames  in  jeweled  tiaras  and 
robes  of  every  description,  from  the  royal  ermine 
and  glossy  velvet  with  its  rich  heavy  folds,  to  the 
silver  gossamer  floating  like  a  misty  veil  around 
some  figure  of  rare  etherialness.  Beauty  cast  its 
spell  around,  and  wit  and  sentimentsped  like  light- 
winged,  pearl-tipped  arrows,  flashing  from  lips  all 
familiar  with  the  elegant  artillery.  Brave,  high- 
bom  men,  bearing  honored  titles,  (men  who  from 
infancy  had  looked  on  scenes  of  regal  grandeur 
and  become  so  familiarized  with  the  gay  trifling 
pageantry  as  to  act  their  parts  perfectly  with  ab- 
sent thoughts,)  passed  up  and  down  the  thronged 
apartment,  and  bent  their  heads,  and  smiled,  and 
dropped  dull  words  that  passed  for  wisdom,  or  wise 
ones  that  no  one  appreciated,  with  a  courtly  air 
that  disclaimed  kindred  with  all  associations  be- 
low the  level  of  the  palace. 

**  A  rare  masquerade !  every  face  is  as  com- 
pletely en  masque  as  though  the  fiimous  iron  one 
had  been  put  in  requisition  for  all." 

So  spake  an  elegant  woman,  standing  in  the  re- 
cess of  a  window,  and  half-shaded  by  the  folds  of 
crimsofl  drapery  from  the  gay  scene  on  which  she 
commented.  She  seemed  quite  at  home  amid  all 
that  glitter,  and  yet  not  like  one  whose  heart  was 
in  it  very  deeply,  though  in  the  meridian  of  her 
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days  and  paeaing  lovely.  She  wore  a  robe  of 
black  velvet,  fitting  closely  so  os  to  display  the 
beaatiful  contowr  of  her  form ;  and  her  head  dress 
was  of  fleecy  whiteness  looped  by  a  single  dia- 
^mond  set  with  rabies,  and  surmounted  by  a  mag- 
nificent plume  deacending  gracefully  to  the  shoul- 
der. Her  ornaments  were  few  and  tastefully 
arranged.  We  have  said  she  looked  like  one 
whose  heart  was  not  with  the  gay  scene  in  which 
she  mingled,  for  her  large  humid  eyes  had  in  them 
a  meek  lovingneas,  and  aometimes  a  pensive  ab- 
straction, as  though  the  shadow  of  serious  thoughts 
had  fallen  early  upon  them  and  mingled  with 
their  light  forever.  She  received  gracefully  the 
flattering  attentions  of  the  crowd  from  which  the 
heavy  curtain  had  not  been  able  to  shield  her ;  for 
beauty  is  a  born  queen  and  counts  her  vaasals  every 
where ;  and  the  wife  of  the  American  ambassa- 
dor (such  was  the  rank  of  the  lady  we  have  pre- 
sented) was  beautiful  enough  and  accomplished 
enough  to  command  no  little  share  of  admiration 
even  if  her  position  had  been  less  distinguished. 

"  You  leave  us  early,  Mrs.  Russel,*'  remarked 
an  individual  who  had  just  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  in  time  to  hear  the  lady  give 
directions  concerning  her  carriage.  "  It  would  be 
worth  the  while  of  some  of  our  court  geniuses  to 
spend  their  wit  in  inventing  some  fascination  that 
should  keep  you  with  us  beyond  the  magic  hour.*' 

"  Nay,  do  not  attempt  it,  my  lord.  I  am  already 
quite  bewildered  by  such  an  array  of  splendor,  and 
it  is  only  to  save  my  poor  republican  brain  a  total 
overthrow  that  I  fly  the  field  while  I  may." 

*'  Ah  I  if  that  be  all,  come  with  me,  lady.  Yon- 
der is  a  delightful  alcove,  where  a  few  choice 
spirits—" 

'*  Ah !  my  lord  !  The  danger  is  not  always  in 
the  broadest  blaze.  I  am  but  a  novice  in  all  these 
enchantments  and  my  only  safety  is  in  flight" 

"  That  means,  lady  bright,  that  you  have  conned 
the  law  of  mercy.  But  when  your  fair  republic 
deigns  to  drop  a  choice  star  among  us,  we  like  not 
that  it  should  be  kept  veiled'' 

The  lady  bent  in  graceful  acknowledgement, 
and  the  conversation  proceeded  more  gaily  until 
Mrs.  RussePs  carriage  was  announced  to  be  in 
readiness;  then  his  lordship  carefully  wrapping 
her  cloak  about  her,  handed  her  to  a  seat  within, 
bowed  his  lips  to  her  gloved  hand,  drew  up  the 
glass,  and  the  carriage  whirled  away.  In  a  few 
moments  the  lady  of  the  ambassador  was  at  her 
hotel.  She  tripped  lightly  up  the  broad  stair-case, 
and  flinging  cluak  and  hood  into  the  hands  of  h^r 
half-sleeping  maid,  with  a  bright  smile  which 
many  a  weary  belle  whom  she  had  lef(  behind 
might  have  envied,  passed  onward  to  an  inner 
apartment.  A  night  lamp  stood  burning  on  a 
marble  table,  and  as  she  came  near  her  foot  touch- 
ed some  light  substance  on  the  floor.    It  was  a 


child's  slipper,  tiny  enough  for  the  foot  of  Titania 
^  herself;  and  as  the  mother  clasped  it  in  her  jew- 
eled hand,  there  was  a  dewiness  in  her  soft  eye, 
that  told  how  touching  dear  to  her  was  every  thing 
hallowed  by  connection  with  her  heart's  treasures. 
She  paused  and  bent  over  the  couch  of  a  fair  sleep- 
iiig  girl,  parted  the  bright  curis  from  her  forehead, 
and  gazed  fondly  on  its  exquisite  chiseling,  then 
pressing  her  lips  upon  th8t,on  the  closed  eyes  and 
the  rose*bud  mouth,  turned  lingeringly,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  little  crib  beyond.  It  was  the  nest- 
ling place  of  Cupid  himself.  The  round,  rosy  face 
looked  out  from  its  golden  ambush  of  curls,  with 
almost  its  woking  roguishneas  of  expression  ;  and 
the  fat,  white  arms  were  clasped  determinedly 
over  a  little  whip,  the  most  petted,  because  the 
newest  of  bis  plsythinga.  Those  dimpled  arms 
received  many  a  fond  kiss  before  they  were  envel- 
oped in  the  folds  of  the  night-dress;  and  the  little 
whip  was  removed  as  carefully  as  though  it  had 
been  the  choicest  of  treasures.  Then  the  mother 
bent  again  over  her  fair  boy,  and  while  her  eyes 
rested  lovingly  upon  him,  her  heart  went  up  to 
heaven  with  all  those  holy  aspirations  which  often 
shed  their  halo  on  the  path  of  men  when  the  spi- 
rit that  breathed  them  has  gone  to  its  rest.  As  the 
lady  emerged  from  the  nursery  she  was  met  by  her 
husband  and  they  returned  to  her  dressing  room 
together. 

"  You  made  a  masterly  retreat  to-night,  Grace," 
he  said  ;  **  Now  if  I  had  only  half  your  assurance 
I  should  be  as  grateful  as  grateful  can  be.  Oh, 
how  I  pity  those  poor  ladies  that  must  &tay  and 
mope  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ! " 

"  And  how  they  pity  people  so  little  au  fait  to 
the  ways  of  the  world  as  we  are !  Why,  only 
last  night,  I  overheard  a  lady  duchess  remark  of 
your  charming  wife,  *  poor  thing !  how  new!*  and 
all  because  she  turned  in  disgust  from  a  very  dis- 
gusting scene  at  a  card-table." 

"And  were  you  not  very  much  shocked, 
Grace  ? " 

"  Of  course,  it  was  a  very  shocking  thing,  but 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  turning  to  as- 
sure her  grace  that  it  was  a  defect  which  years 
would  remedy.  She  is  as  much  ashamed  of  being 
old  as  though  it  were  a  crime." 

*'  And  you  of  course  knew  the  sensitive  point 
by  intuition  and  touched  it  in  a  most  lady-like 
manner.  You  are  a  true  woman,  Grace.  Who 
would  once  have  thought  of  '  my  Gracey's '  ever 
tilting  with  these  gossiping  court  Isdies?  Fie !  fie  \ 
It  is  ill-natured  of  you." 

"  It  ought  to  please  yon,  Harry  ;  it  provea  that 
I  am  not  new.  But  truth  to  tell,  I  am  sick  my- 
self of  this  constant  sharpening  of  wits  never  over 
bright.  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  worn  out  before 
I  have  my  own  fireside  again  to  use  them  by.  If 
you  had  not  promised  that  your  public  career  should 
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end  with  this  embassy,  I  verily  believe,  Harry, 
thtt  I  should  run  away  from  you,  and  nestle  down 
in  a  certain  quiet  nook  away  in  the  green  woods 
of  New  York." 

"  You  are  not  so  very  miserable  here,  Grace  T" 

"  Miserable !  Oh,  no !  I  can  afford  to  go  and 
play  my  part  in  such  a  great  farce  every  day, 
since  I  may  come  home  to  you  and  the  children ; 
and  it  suits  me  very  well  indeed,  since  I  know  it 
is  not  to  last.'' 

"  And  what  think  you,  dear  Grace,  of  those 
ladies,  who  have  neither  husband  nor  children  to 
go  home  to  7  that  is,  those  who  have  both,  but 
scarce  see  them  from  week's  end  to  week's  end.^ 

*'  Oh  !  they  are  the  initiated — bom  fine  ladies. 
You  know  I  am  a  butterfly  so  late  from  the  chry- 
salis that  I  have  some  very  contracted  notions 
clinging  to  me — ^notwithstanding  my  fine  wings," 
she  added,  glancing  at  the  magnificent  plumu  that 
had  formed  her  principal  head  ornament  for  the 
evening. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  old  friend  Grace  was  yet 
unchanged.  Prosperity  had  not  turned  her  heod, 
nor  a  mawkish  sentimentality  stepped  in  to  supply 
the  place  of  heart.  She  had  no  interminable  flood 
of  murmurs  to  drawl  forth  against  the  follies  that 
surrounded  her,  no  repinings,  no  peevish  fretful- 
nesB ;  but  on  her  pillow  she  did  picture  a  charming 
little  retreat  close  beside  a  very  little  village,  in 
which  Lizzy  and  Lizzy's  children  figured  largely 
and  a  darling  old  lady  smilingly  receiving  the 
homage  of  loving  hearts  occupied  the  foreground. 
Her  own  transformation,  instead  of  serving  as 
food  for  vanity,  amused  her  with  its  strangeness ; 
and  philosophy  itself-— Diogenes  in  his  tub,  and 
Epicurus  in  his  sensual  elysium — might  equally 
have  envied  the  cheerful  equanimity  with  which  a 
fair  American  dame  could  mingle  in  the  gnyeties 
of  one  of  the  gayest  Europetn  courts,  keeping 
meanwhile  close  in  her  heart  the  Utile  domestic 
paradise  that  she  had  loved  beyond  the  seas. 
Grace  Linden  (we  like  not  to  change  the  name) 
twined  jewels  in  her  hair,  fastened  the  brooch  and 
clasped  the  bracelet,  and  thought  no  more  of  them  ; 
but  there  was  a  plain  gold  ring  that  she  often 
looked  upon  with  earnest,  sometimes  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes.  When  no  one  was  near,  not  even 
husband  or  child,  the  homely  ornament  was  often 
pressed  long  and  fervently  to  her  lips:  she  would 
not  have  bartered  that  simple  ring  for  the  whole 
court's  wealth  of  diamonds — it  had  once  encircled 
the  pale  finger  of  her  sister  Abby.  Rich,  costly 
vases,  filled  with  the  choicest  flowers,  made  the 
air  of  her  apartments  heavy  with  perfiime  and  rare 
plants  wooed  the  sunlight  in  her  recessed  windows ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  all  she  forgot  not  to  write  to 
her  brother  Frank  :  **  Do  not  take,  as  you  threat- 
ened, that  pretty  eglantine  from  the  window  that 
was  mine  the  last  summer  I  spent  at  home.    It 


was  just  scrambling  up  the  third  pane  then,  and 
you  must  not  let  it  grow  higher  or  I  should  never 
know  it.  And  plant  the  sweet  peas  across  the 
little  patch  down  by  the  currant  bushes.  I  have 
watched  the  bees  by  the  hour  glancing  about  like 
lost  specks  of  sunshine,  and  then  plunging  among 
the  bright  leaves  with  a  hearty  boldness  that  made 
the  robbers  quite  fascinating.  Do  not  change  any 
thing,  Frank ;  you  cannot  better  the  dear,  dear 
spot,  and  I  must  find  every  violet  and  marigold  in 
its  place  when  I  come  home." 

Two  years  had  passed.  A  light,  simple,  airy 
mansion  had  risen  behind  an  avenue  of  native 
forest  trees  close  by  the  unpretending  home  of  the 
Lindens;  and  the  young  lawyer  who  had  com- 
menced his  professional  career  in  that  small  village 
some  twenty  years  before  was  now  its  most  honor- 
ed citizen.  It  was  a  mild  autumn  evening,  and 
the  three  families,  as  was  their  wont,  had  gathered 
in  the  little  parlor,  more  dear  to  all  than  any  other, 
because  more  particularly  associated  with  the 
hopes  and  fears  and  loves  of  other  days.  Half 
buried  in  a  large  cushioned  chair  in  the  comer  sat 
Mrs.  Linden,  a  very  little  bent  and  a  good  deal 
wrinkled,  with  her  snowy  locks  parted  smoothly 
on  a  brow  as  serene  as  a  summer  evening,  and 
her  sweet  mild  eyes  wandering  from  face  to  face 
in  maternal  fondness.'  Close  by  was  her  .husband, 
dandling  another  little  pet  that  had  uken  the  place 
of  Charley  on  his  knee,  and  amusing  the  company 
from  time  to  time  with  the  self-same  anecdotes  (so 
the  old  lady  asserted)  that  he  had  told  at  her 
father's  table  daring  the  days  of  his  wooing.  Two 
lovely  women  in  the  noon  of  life  occupied  each  an 
ottoman  close  beside  a  work-table,  and  as  one 
pared  with  her  scissors  a  little  from  the  neck  of  a 
muslin  collar,  she  would  lay  it  on  the  other's 
shoulders  and  smooth  it  with  her  hand,  and  then 
remove  it  to  her  knee  again,  dropping  from  time  to 
time  those  artless  remarks  which  make  such  a  poor 
figure  in  the  telling  but  weave  many  a  golden  link 
in  the  chain  of  love.  Near  to  these  a  placid  ma- 
tron, a  year  or  two  older,  was  leaning  over  the 
shoulder  of  a  fine  boy  engaged  with  his  pencil, 
and  talking  in  a  soft  whisper  of  spoiled  eyes  and 
aching  heads — things  so  preposterous  as  to  set  the 
large,  mirthful  orbs,  at  which  they  particularly 
pointed,  in  a  dance  of  glee.  The  village  clock 
was  on  the  stroke  of  nine,  when  the  family  party 
received  an  accession.  The  pet  sprang  from 
grandfather's  knee  to  father's  arms,  begging  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  up  just  a  little  while  longer ;  a  larger, 
firmer  hand  began  grinding  the  pencil  of  the  em- 
bryo artist ;  and  the  manliest  figure  of  the  three 
bent  over  the  arm  of  grandmother's  fauteuil  and 
listened  to  her  with  the  most  respectful  tenderness. 

**  What  is  that  you  were  just  now  saying  of  my 
lady — Crinkum-Crankum — ^jaw-breaker  Grace  t " 
inquired  Frank,  tossing  the  baby  witMn  an  inch  of 
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the  ceiling.  **  Yoa  had  better  look  to  your  wife, 
Ned  ^'ommcra,  or  all  this  foreign  trash  will  quite 
run  away  with  her  reason." 

"  Oh,  yes !  **  returned  Somniers,  quietly,  and  still 
guiding  the  hand  of  the  young  artist.  "  I  expect 
no  less ;  I  am'  prepared  for  any  extravagance^^ 
even  to  a  livery." 

"  1  should  be  obliged  to  put  it  upon  you  and  the 
children,  then,"  answered  Lizzy, "  for  I  think  you 
gave  your  last  *  help '  a  holiday  week,  this  morn- 
ing.** 

**  You  had  better  be  upon  your  good  behaviour 
all,"  said  Grace,  "  or  we  will  get  up  an  establish- 
ment in  right  princely  style  and  press  you  into  the 
■ervice.  There  is  Frank,  calls  himself  a  capital 
whip,  and  Mr.  Sororaers  would  let  down  the  steps 
with  superlative  grace,  I  dare  say.)' 

"  Frank,"  inquired  Russel,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye  and  a  mischievous  curl  at  the  comers  of  his 
mouth,  "  did  I  ever  tell  you  the  story  of  your  gra- 
cious sister  and  the  footman  of ** 

"  Harry  I  '* 

*'  You  see  she  don*t  like  roe  to  expose  her  follies. 

**  Oh,  tell !  Let  us  hear!  Give  us  the  story  by 
all  means ! "  exclaimed  three  or  four  voices. 

**  Did  she  mistake  him  for  his  master? "  inquir- 
ed Frank. 

•*  Not  exactly,  but— .*' 

"  Now,  Harry  !  **  and  Grace  rang  the  bell  vio- 
lently. 

Small  things  are  matters  of  mirth  where  hearts 
are  merry  and  the  laugh  against  poor  Grace  had 
not  had  time  to  aubaide,  when  a  sad  little  face  vras 
thrust  in  at  the  door. 

*<  Nannie,  bring  '  Mittah  UsbiP  a  pie — a  whole 
one,  mind,  for  he  is  near  starving.  Excuse  me, 
Mary ;  I  should  not  presume  to  play  mistress  of 
the  house,  but  in  an  extreme  case  like  tliis.  Try 
that  apple,  Harry.  It  may  serve  your  torn  till  the 
pie  comes." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  discomposed,  Grace," 
remarked  Russel,  with  provoking  coolness,  **  but 
since  you  so  earnestly  desire  it— eince,"  and  here 
he  glanced  archly  at  his  brothers,  '*  since  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  you  should  desire  it,  we  will  put 
the  story  over  till  another  evening." 

«*  What  is  it,  Grace?"  whispered  Lixzy. 

'*  Oh,  a  foolish  thing.  He  makes  half  of  it,  and 
it  was  ridiculous  enough  to  begin  with.  A  silly 
fellow  managed  to  get  a  fine  joke  upon  me.  It 
was  nothing  at  all-— but  if  Frank  should  hear  of  it 
1  should  have  no  peace." 

"Nannie  looks  sad,  poor   child!"   remarked 
Mary.    **  She  has  been  telling  me  to-day  that  her 
fiither  is  in  trouble  again." 
**  That  fellow  is  incorrigible,"  said  Russel. 
**  AVhat  has  happened  to  him  ?  "  inquired  Grace. 
**  He  is  confined  in  the  county  jail  as  a  vagrant," 
was  Mary's  reply. 


"  I  do  believe  he  might  be  made  to  reform  if 
proper  means  were  taktn.  Nannie  came  to  roe 
to-day  with  streaming  eyes,  and  said  if  the  gen- 
tlemen would  but  procure  his  release  this  onee 
more,  she  would  coax  him  to  be  good  and  indas* 
trious.  lb  he  was  sure  he  wouldn't  drink  any  more 
when  he  saw  how  badly  she  felt — and  ii  was  all 
the  drink,  she  knew  it  was.  Her  father  was  too 
kind  to  do  wrong  when  he  was  in  his  right  mind. 
I  wish  something  could  be  done." 

"  Something  must  be  done,**  said  Grace,  eani- 
estly.  *'  We  know  the  good  thai  is  in  Dick 
Grouse  better  than  police  oflicerB,  asd  a  seat  at  the 
uble  beside  Nannie  in  your  kitchen,  Mary,  would 
do  more  to  reform  him  than  all  the  jails  in  the 
county.  You  will  see  him,  Harry,  in  the  niomiog, 
will  not  you?*' 

'*  If  I  could  be  as  sanguine  as  you  and  Mary. 
However  the  poor  wretch  must  not  be  given  np. 
We  shall  be  obliged  to  allow  him  another  trial— a 
half  dozen  more,  very  likely.*' 

"  If  you  could  get  upon  some  plan,  Harry,  to 
employ  him  and  have  him  under  your  immediate 
care-—'* 

*'  It  would  be  a  somewhat  troublesome  care, 
Grsce." 

**  I  mean — keep  him  where  be  will  believe  you 
have  a  consunt  interest  in  him.  Then  I  might 
take  pains  to  drop  a  word  to  him,  now  and  then, 
that  would  have  some  influence.  I  can't  believe 
that  he  is  past  hope  yet." 

'*  I  believe,"  said  Sommers,  "  no  man  is  past 
hope  as  long  as  proper  means  are  taken  to  reform 
him." 

"  Then  if  the  mean*  be  all,  consider  Dick  Crovae 
a  uaefnl  citizen  hereafter ;  for  with  such  a  aapera* 
bundance  of  means  as  we  have  here,  neglectiog 
him  would  be  a  greater  ain  than  any  he  ever  com- 
mitted." 

**  If  means  were  all,  there  would  be  few  vicious 
people  within  the  sphere  of  your  influence,  Grace," 
exclaimed  her  bueband  with  aflfectionate  pride. 
"  At  any  ra  e,  Sommers,  we  will  give  your  theory 
a  trial,  and  if  Grace  fails — " 

"  She  will  not  fail,'*  returned  the  brother,  "  such 
as  she  never  do." 

"  Good !  and  now,  Ned,  as  a  kind  of  reward  for 
that  handsome  compliment,  you  shall  have  the 
atory  of  the  footman  Don't  *  oh,  Harry ! '  me, 
Gr^oe ;  I  will  leave  the  embellishments  for  another 
day.  You  must  know  that  a  certain  nobleman 
whom  we  met  abroad,  had  a  servant  so  much 
given  to  his  cups  that  he  could  not  be  tnwted. 
He  waa  a  good  honest  fellow  and  a  favorite  withal, 
and  80  every  means  had  been  used  to  reform  him 
that  could  be  devised,  but  without  success.  The 
worst  of  it  was,  he  had  an  aged  grandmother  and 
blind  aister  entirely  dependent  on  him ;  and  when 
in  his  sober  senses  he  would  plead  their  cause  so 
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eloquently  that  it  was  impoaaible  not  to  be  moved 
by  his  entreaties.  At  last,  however,  his  master 
became  exasperate^  and  refused  to  keep  him  ano- 
ther day.  Grace  happened  to  be  a  witness  to  this 
scene  and  became  a  sort  of  sponsor  for  the  fellow." 

*'  That  is  all,  Harry  ;  only  be  never  became  in- 
toxicated again." 

*'  Ob,  if  you  could  have  seen  him,  drank  as  he 
was,  blubbering  away  on  her — not  hand  but  foot ! 
We  all  laughed—" 

"Ah,  Harry!  All  those  pocket-handkerchiefs 
were  not  hurried  out  so  suddenly  to  cover  nothing 
but  a  laugh.  The  truth  is,  there  were  tears  in 
more  eyes  than  mine ;  and  well  there  might  be, 
for  the  poor  fellow's  gratitude  would  have  stirred 
up  the  very  stones  to  feeling." 

"  I  never  saw  a  scene  more  ludicrously  pathetic, 
and  what  with  weeping  and  what  with  laughing, 
the  drunken  footman  had  the  honor  of  producing 
quite  a  sensation.  But  it  seems  that  Grace  was 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  this  demonstration, 
and  so—" 

"  You  are  too  bad,  Harry  f " 

"And  so  she  took  her  opportunity  to  draw  a 
promise  from  him,  and  the  pledge  was  sealed  by  a 
ring,  which  be  was  to  wear  until  he  had  broken  his 
word.  Afterwards,  whenever  she  met  him,  at  the 
house  of  his  master  or  in  the  public  street,  he 


would  bow  low  as  if  agnin  in  search  of  the  lady's 
foot,  and  hold  up  the  finglr  with  the  ring  upon  it. 
At  first  we  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  after  awhile 
Grace  began  to  blush — " 

"  You  looked  so  comically — " 

"  And  you  so  confused !  Oh,  Grace!  You  ought 
to  thank  me  for  giving  the  story  such  a  fiivorable 
version." 

"  I  do,  Harry  ;  for  it  is  the  first  time  that  you 
have  told  it  correctly ;  and  I  was  not  quite  sure 
before  that — that — ** 

"  That  I  was  not  jealous  of  the  poor  footman,  eh?* 

"  That  you  thought  I  did  right ," 

"  You  never  do  lerong,  Grace !  " 

**  And  never  did  since  she  was  a  little  baby  in 
my  arms,"  broke  in  the  ti emulous  voice  of  grand- 
mother. "  Abby  told  me  on  her  dying  bed  that 
Grace  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  family ;  and  slie 
told  me  true." 

"True!  true!"  repeated  Mr.  Linden,  in  the 
deep  tones  of  emotion. 

Lizzy's  arm  was  twined  around  her  sister,  their 
two  hearts  beating  together ;  a  large,  round  tear- 
drop stole  silently  down  the  manly  cheek  of  the 
brother ;  and  the  proud  husband  bent  bis  eloquent 
eyes  on  her  who  was  for  the  moment  the  focus  of 
all  eyes,  in  deeper,  holier  admiration,  than  ever 
stirred  the  pulses  of  an  un  wedded  lover. 


RUNNING    AW  A  Y. 
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I  SAW  t  little  footstep  in  thtf  tnow. 
Betide  a  cottage  door : 

So  slight  it  wtts 
Aod  rairy-Iike,niothoDght  it  scarce  belooged 
To  our  terrestrial  rsco.    With  aig-xsg  coarse 
On  through  the  smooth  white  element  it  passed— 
While  here  and  there,  tha  impression  of  a  hand, 
Each  tiny  finger,  like  a  spideT*s  daw 
Oatspread  to  clutch,  betrajed  some  morsel  cold 
Parloined  and  to  the  eager  lip  conveyed. 
Didst  think  it  sugar,  babe  t  and  this  roond  world 
All  one  huge,  frosted  eakel 

Others  hare  made 
MisUkes  as  great,  even  when  their  locks  ware  gray. 

60,  musing,  on  I  went,  until  tho  traek 
Of  that  small  traveler  suddenly  was  staid. 
While  the  strong  serobhtnce  of  broad,  heavy  feet, 
Returning  in  long  strides,  a  path  direct 
Marked  to  the  cottage*gata. 

Borne  (»ne,  most  sura, 
Rad  oaptorad  she  poor  babe  aj^ainst  its  will ; 
For  at  the  junction  of  their  different  feet 
And  diflering  aims,  the  trodden  snow  revealed 
Marks  of  e  passion-struffgle,  and  I  seemed 
I'o  bear  the  shrieks  of  the  indignant  child 


Intent  on  freedom,  and  the  stifled  wafi 
And  sob,  with  which  it  yielded  to  the  force 
Of  nurse,  or  servant,  and  to  nursery  drear, 
Perchance  to  darkened  closet,  for  its  fault, 
Entered  appalled. 

80,  o*cr  the  race  of  life 
Toung  Fancy  starts,  unbiddt*n,unarrayed. 
Undisciplined,  until  strong  Reason's  grasp 
Arrests  the  fugitive,  and  then,  anon, 
The  toils  and  tyrannies  of  time  disfiel 
Its  frost-work  visions.    So,  with  cowering  wlag, 
And  drooping  crest,  it  yieldeth  to  their  will,] 
Bearing  **sub-jujruin,**  like  some  Zealand  chief, 
Tattooed  npon  its  brow. 

A  lesson  ttern. 
Yet  needful,  thou  hast  in  thy  memory  stored 
This  da/,  sad  Infant .  Libcrty*s  excess 
li  pruned  within  then,  and  henceforth  most  feel 
Cheek  and  restraint  till,  like  La-Plau*s  stead, 
ft  heed  the  lasso  well. 

Thus,  may  we  fain, 
We  older  scholars  in  life's  solemn  school, 
From  its  sharp  di»eipline,  a  will  subdued,, 
And  after  all  our  wanderings,  finri  at  lost. 
The  shelter  of  a  Father's  home— like  thee. 
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A  sorr  brMsn  Iik«  mutie~a  hcrftldiDf  itraln, 
Brinfi  Mwsortka  Niybt  Qu«en*»  approach  with  her  train; 
The  eloadi  rollinf  back  each  voluminout  fold 
Conceal  from  our  sif  ht  her  pavilions  oi  (old ; 
Those  rich  velvet  curtaini,  with  lilver  lif  ht  lined, 
Unclosci  and  then  wave  with  each  breath  of  the  wind, 
Diepoeed  in  lif  ht  drapery,  whose  loAnees  appears 
Elastic  to  shrink  fVom  the  aiind*s  touch  !  Uprears 
Beneath  the  night*s  curtain  a  mountainous  throne 
Whose  summit  is  crowned  with  bright^now-flakes  ;  whose 

Eone 
Is  girdled  with  shadowy  vapors  that  fly 
More  swift  than  a  thought,  or  the  glance  of  an  eye. 
On  her  throne  siu  the  Queen  in  her  bridal  dross  clad, 
Dispensing  the  clouds  which  look  tearful  and  sad, 
And  calling  attendants  around  at  her  beck. 
To  wait  her  commands  and  hrr  palace  to  deck. 
The  Pleiades  sisters  oome  forth  at  her  call— 
And  mourofblly  enter  that  vast,  sounding  hall ; 
Coronoa  is  girt  with  her  treasures  untold, 
And  Lyra  a  strain  breathes  bamaontous  and  bold ; 
The  jeweb  that  gliues  in  Orion*s  sone 
Bedeck  the  old  Hunter  with  splendor  unknown  ; 
Capiopeia  siu  in  her  chair  of  state, 
While  diamond-like  myrmidons  round  her  await ; 
But  the  chief  poet  of  honor  is  Het|ierus*s  right, 
The  fairest,  the  loveliest  sur  of  the  night ! 
Proud  Jupiter  still  claims  high  place  in  the  sky, 
And  Mars  looks  on  Aweelj  with  flashing  red  eye. 
Yet  harmonious  they  move  in  their  orbits  assigned 
By  tlieir  sovereign  Creator's  omniscient  mind  ; 
Harmonious  thoy  move,  and  the  waves  at  my  feet, 
Reflecting  their  glories,  tfaoir  beauties  repeat. 
Each  wave  holds  a  star  in  its  tremMing  embrace, 
While  a  fall  stream  of  radiance  glows  o'er  its  face 
From  the  moon  whose  bright  image  is  broken  in  twain, 
And  doubled,  and  trebled,  is  sparkling  amain. 
So  clear  is  the  sky,  and  so  brilliant  the  wave 
As  it  weks  each  fair  star  in  lis  bosom  to  lave, 
The  earth  is  so  scented,  so  grateful  the  air. 
That  my  mind  is  recalled  from  humanity's  care ! 
To  regions  of  glory  I  joyfully  climb, 
My  soul  filled  with  gladness,  with  rapture  sublime! 
I  list  to  the  music  which  comes  on  the  breese 
And  rustles  with  nistlinit  foliage  of  trees ; 
I  list  to  that  music  and  deem  it  the  voice 
Of  fViends  at  whose  presence  my  hr*artdid  rejoice; 
Ere  death's  stern  mandate  had  called  them  awey 
And  the  spirit  of  love  left  its  mansion  of  clay. 
These  voices  so  holy  the  night-breeze  returns, 
And  an  echoing  love  in  my  heart's  chamber  bums. 
A  mother's  soft  words  come  once  more  to  my  ear, 
A  sister's  loved  accents  are  now  again  near; 
Sweet  words!  Blessed  friends  in  ynur  world  full  of  bliss 
Do  you  muse  on  the  hearts  that  so  loved  yon  in  this  1 
I  wait  for  an  answer,  and  from  the  deep  sky 
The  wing  of  the  wind  sweepeth  back  this  reply. 
133 
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**  Love,  gentle  love. 
Is  now  our  guiding  siar ;  fur  us  the  flow 
Of  pleasant  waters,  and  winds  murmuring  Sow, 

Breathe  but  one  strain. 

One  train  of  thougiii 
Now  fills  our  spirit's  being,  one  doliirht, 
One  lore  triumphant,  one  bith  merged  in  sight ; 

Absorbing  sight  1 

One  principle. 
Which  leads  liarmooious  thro*  the  empyrean  sky 
Those  spheres  of  light,  those  worlds  of  melody, 

Reigns  in  our  hearts. 

In  fountains  fresh, 
Eternal  fountains  willing  with  the  stream 
Of  love  which  |ieo'pIe*s  every  quivering  beam. 

We  quench  oor  thirst. 

We  drink  delight, 
Drink  endless  blessedness  and  purity, 
Immortal  love  we  quaflT  and  knowledge  high 

From  those  pure  streams. 

On  Him  who  guidee 
Unerringly  the  realms  of  bound  less  light, 
Who  fills  eternity  with  bland  delight, 

On  him  we  lean. 

Bathed  in  pure  beams, 
Beams  from  the  source  eternal  of  the  day, 
Prom  world  to  world  we  wing  our  liquid  way 

From  star  to  star !  '* 

The  voices  cea«e,  and  again  I  exclaim » 

I  call  the  beloved  ooaa  by  every  fond  name ; 

Oh,  tell  me,  my  mother,  my  sister  so  dear. 

Are  no  yearninp  felt  for  the  friends  yon  left  here  1 

No  love  for  the  hearts  that  around  youra  were  twined, 

Hearu  which  echoed  each  word  and  each  thought  of  year 

mind  1 
Do  you  love  us  no  more,  us  frail  beings  of  clay  1 
Have  your  life  and  world's  love  passed  forever  away  t 
"We    love*~the  words  sweep  by  me    with     musical 

breath: 
**  A  love  which  deflaa  all  the  terror*  of  death— 
We  love  with  intenseness  no  time  can  control — 
We  love  tlie  pure-hearted,  the  |ierfect  in  soul ! 
The  mind  which  is  bathed  in  the  waters  of  light. 
Which  is  pure  in  the  view  of  his  .ill-reaching  sigh^ 
Which  is  washed  from  the  sin  that  defiles  the  fair  earth, 
Which  is  changed  and  renewed  by  the  heavenly  birth ; 
That  soul  with  our  innermost  love  b  now  blent, 
And  answering  angels  proclaim  their  aesent.'* 
The  voices  sweep  by,  and  the  murmuring  wind, 
Hath  left  neither  signal  nor  waiting  behind  ; 
Yet  they  sink  in  the  innermost  depths  of  my  heart. 
Whence  that  low  strain  of  warning  may  never  depart. 

The  clouds  still  unloose  each  bright  silver-touched  fold, 
The  night  jasmine's  sweet-scented  blossoms  unroll ; 
A  low  breath  etill  murmurs' among  the  young  trees, 
But  the  wind  is  now  voiceless  and  woidleas  the  breese. 
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Snggestod  by  a  well  known  Anecdot*  in  the  Sooleftlastical  History  of  Ensabins. 


BT     L .     N ARIA      CHILD. 


Morning  rose  bright  and  clear  on  Ephesus,  that 
beaatifal  city  of  the  ancients,  which  Pliny  calls 
the  Light  of  Asia.  From  the  jutting  points  of 
lofty  rocks  on  the  mountain  sides  rose  the  massive 
and  majestic  pillars  of  Doric  temples,  embowered 
in  verdant  foliage,  while  the  lighter  and  more  ele 
gam  Ionian  shafts  shot  up  from  the  plain  below, 
like  graceful  architectural  flowers.  Brilliant  pun- 
beams  streamed  tremulously  through  the  porticos, 
and  reflected  themselves  in  golden  gleams  on  a  for- 
est of  marble  columns.  The  airy  summits  of  the 
mountains  smiled  in  serene  glory  beneath  the  lucid 
firmament.  Troops  of  graceful  swans  and  beauti- 
ful white  sea  doves  floated  on  the  sparkUng  waters 
of  the  Cayster,  running  joyfully  into  the  bright  bo- 
som of  the  JEgean.  Maidens  bearing  Etruscan 
yases  on  their  heads,  went  and  came  from  the 
fountains,  gliding  majestically  erect  among  the 
crowd  of  merchants,  or  the  long  processions  of 
priests  and  worshipers.  Here  and  there,  a  Ro- 
man soldier  rode  through  the  busy  streets,  his  steel 
trappings  and  glittering  harness  shining  in  the  dis- 
tance like  points  of  fire. 

Strong  and  deep  rolled  the  sonorous  chant  of 
bass  voices  from  a  Jewish  synagogue,  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  sackbut  and  harp.  From  the  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Diana  came  up  a  plaintive 
strain,  a  modulated  murmur,  as  of  distant  wsves 
rippling  to  music ;  slowly  swelling,  slowly  falling 
away,  floating  ofT  in  sweet  echoes  among  the  hills. 
There  was  a  farewell  sadness  in  this  choral  hymn, 
as  of  a  religion  passing  away  in  its  calm  intellect- 
ual beauty,  conscious  that  it  had  no  adequate 
voice  for  the  yearnings  and  aspirations  of  the  hu- 
man heart. 

And  then,  as  ever,  when  the  want  of  a  more 
spiritual  faith  began  to  be  widely  felt,  it  was 
already  in  existence.  From  the  solemn  shadows 
of  Judaism,  the  mild  form  of  Christianity  had  risen, 
and  the  Grecian  mind  was  already  preparing  to 
encircle  it  with  the  mystic  halo  of  a  golden  Pla- 
tonism. 

In  the  court  of  an  artificer  of  Ephesus,  there  met 
that  day  an  assembly  of  converts  to  the  new  and 
denpised  faith.  Under  the  shadow  of  an  awning 
made  by  Paul  the  tent-maker,  they  talked  together 


of  Jesus,  the  holiness  of  his  example,  and  the  wide 
significance  of  his  doctrines.  It  was  a  season  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  infant  church;  for  John, 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  especially  loved,  had  just 
returned  from  banishment.  He  was  a  man  of  nine- 
ty years,  with  hair  and  beard  of  silvery  whiteness. 
His  serious  countenance  beamed  with  resignation 
and  love ;  but  bis  high  forehead,  earnest  eye,  and 
energetic  motions,  showed  plainly  enough  that  his 
was  not  the  serenity  of  a  languid  and  quiet  tem- 
perament. Through  conflict  he  had  attained  hu- 
mility and  peace.  His  voice  told  the  same  story: 
for  it  was  strong,  deep,  and  restrained,  though 
sweetly  toned,  and  full  of  musical  inflexions.  Hi' 
once  erect  figure  was  slightly  bent ;  the  effect  of 
digging  in  the  mines  of  Patmos.  Many  eyes  were 
moistened  with  tears,  as  they  gazed  on  his  beloved 
and  venerated  countenance ;  for  it  brought  sad 
memories  of  the  hardships  he  had  endured  by  the 
cruel  orders  of  Domiiian.  He  made  no  allusions 
to  privations  or  sufferings,  but  spoke  only  of  the 
heavenly  visions,  and  the  indwelling  glory,  that 
had  been  with  him  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos ;  how  in 
the  darkest  mines  the  heavens  opened,  and  in  the 
narrowest  prisons  angels  came  and  moved  the 
stone  walls  afar  off,  so  that  he  saw  them  not ; 
and  this  he  urged  as  proof  how  little  power  man 
bad  over  a  spirit  at  peace  with  God. 

Of  those  who  hung  upon  his  words,  the  emotions 
of  two  were  especially  visible.  One  was  a  young 
maiden,  who  sat  on  a  divan  at  his  feet  and  leaning 
on  one  arm  gazed  upwards  in  his  face.  She  was 
closely  veiled,  but  the  outlines  of  her  figure,  im- 
perfectly revealed  through  the  ample  folds  of  her 
rich  dress,  gave  indication  of  personal  grace.  As 
she  bent  earnesrly  forward,  her  drapery  had  fallen 
back,  and  showed  an  arm  of  exquisite  proportions, 
its  clear  soft  olive  tint  beautifully  conirnsred  by  a 
broad  bracelet  of  gold.  She  reclined  partially  on 
the  shoulder  of  her  old  nurse,  who  was  seated  be- 
hind  her  on  the  same  divan.  Both  ran  great  risk 
in  visiting  that  Christian  assembly ;  for  Miriam's 
father  was  the  wealthiest  Jew  in  Ephesus;  his  was 
the  highest  place  in  the  synagogue,  and  few  of  her 
thousand  merchsnts  could  count  so  many  ships. 
Narrow  and  bigoted  in  his  own  adherence  to  forms     , 
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and  traditions,  he  was  the  last  man  on  earth  to 
permit  a  woman  to  question  tliem.  But  the  earn- 
est and  truthful  soul  of  his  daughter  early  felt  how 
tittle  life  there  was  in  his  solemn  observances.  Her 
nurse,  a  GoUilean  by  birth,  had  told  marvelous 
stories  of  the  holy  Nazarine,  who  had  cured  her 
father  of  blindness.  With  strict  injunctions  of  se- 
crecy, she  lent  her  a  copy  of  St.  John's  Gospel ; 
and  in  this  the  young  rnihusiustic  girl  at  once  re- 
cognized the  deeper  and  more  spiritual  teachings 
for  whioh  her  soul  had  yearned.  And  so  it  came 
that  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  house  in  Ephesus 
sat  at  the  feet  of  the  apostle,  in  the  despised  assem- 
bly of  the  Christians. 

The  other  person  who  seemed  most  remarkably 
moved  by  the  inspired  eloquence  of  John,  was  a 
young  Greek  of  superb  beauty.  His  form  was  vig- 
orous and  finely  proportioned.  The  carriage  of 
his  head  was  free  and  proud,  and  there  was  intense 
light  in  his  large  dark  eyes,  indicating  a  soul  of 
fire.  Indeed  his  whole  countenance  was  remarka- 
ble for  transparency  and  mobility.  When  indig- 
nant at  tyranny  or  insult,  he  looked  like  a  young 
war  horse  rushing  to  battle  ;  but  at  the  voice  of  ten- 
derness, the  dilated  nostril  subsided,  and  the  flash- 
ing eye  was  dimmed  with  tears. 

This  constant  revelation  of  soul  particularly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  venerable  apostle  ;  for 
he  saw  in  it  a  nature  liable  to  the  greatest  dan- 
gers, and  capable  of  the  highest  good.  After  he 
had  dismissed  the  assembly,  with  his  usual  paternal 
benediction,  *<  Little  children,  love  one  another,** 
he  stepped  forward,  and  laying  his  band  aflfection- 
ately  on  the  head  of  the  young  Greek,  said,  "  And 
thou,  my  son,  art  thou  too  a  Christian?"  With 
emphasis  (ull  of  feeling,  the  young  man  replied,  **  I 
would  I  were  a  Christian.'*  Pleased  with  the 
earnest  humility  of  this  answer,  the  apostle  drew 
his  arm  within  his  own,  and  they  retired  to  an  in- 
ner apartment  to  converse  together.  During  this 
confidential  conversation,  the  young  man  made  a 
lull  and  free  revelation  of  his  soul,  in  all  its  strength 
and  weakness.  At  times,  his  daring  and  fiery 
words  startled  the  more  subdued  nature  of  the 
meek  disciple ;  but  at  the  same  moment,  the  crys- 
talline frankness  of  his  heart  excited  the  warmest 
and  most  confiding  affection.  From  that  time,  it 
was  observable  that  the  apostle  treated  him  with 
more  marked  tenderness  than  he  evinced  toward 
any  other  of  his  converts.  A  few  months  after, 
feeling  that  duty  required  him  to  take  a  long  jour- 
ney to  comfort  and  strengthen  the  surrounding 
churches  of  Asia,  he  called  his  flock  together,  and 
bade  them  an  affectionate  farewell.  At  parting, 
he  placed  the  hand  of  the  young  Greek  within  the 
hand  of  the  presiding  elder,  and  said  solemnly, 
*'  To  thy  care  I  consign  my  precious,  my  beloved 
son,  Antiorus.  In  the  Epicurean  gardens  he  has 
learned  that  pleasure  is  the  only  good ;  from  Christ- 


ians let  him  learn  that  good  ia  the  only  pleasure. 
Be  to  him  a  father,  for  at  my  return  I  shall  require 
his  soul  at  thy  hands."  The  bishop  promised,  and 
the  young  man  wept  as  be  kissed  his  venerable 
friend. 

The  apostle  was  gathering  his  robe  about  him> 
and  fastening  his  girdle,  preparing  to  walk  forth, 
when  Miriam  glided  timidly  before  him,  saying  in 
a  tremulous  tone,  **  My  father,  bless  me  before  you 
go."    She  removed  her  veil,  and  stooped  to  kiss 
his  hand.    The  veil  dropped  again  instantly,  but 
the  sudden   action   had  revealed  to   Aniioras   a 
countenance   of  surpassing   beauty.     He  had  no 
time  to  analyze  the  features  ;  but  he  saw  that  her 
contour  was  noble,  and  that  her  large  almond-shap- 
ed eyes,  of  the  darkest  brown,   were  singularly 
brilliant,  yet  deep  and  serene  in  their  expression. 
The  tones  of  her  voice,  too,  thrilled  through  his 
soul ;  for  they  were  like  a  silver  bell,  softening 
language  into  music.    For  an  instant,  she  caught 
the  beaming  glance  of  his  eye,  and  an  electric 
spark  fell  from  it  into  her  heart.     Henceforth,  each 
observed  the  other's  motions,  and  each  was  indis- 
tinctly conscious  of  pervading  the  other's  being. 
The  customs  of  the  times,  combined  with  her  maid- 
enly reserve,  rendered  it  difficult  to  form  a  person- 
al acquaintance.  But  Antiorus  had  a  Greek  friend, 
whose  dwelling  adjciined  the  gardens  of  Miriam's 
father ;  and  the  house  of  this  friend  became  singu- 
larly attractive  to  him.     Here  he  could  sometimes 
catch  the  sound  of  her  voice,  accompanied  by  her 
harp,  as  she  sang  to  her  father  the  paalms  of  David . 
At  last,  he  ventured  to  speak  to  her,  as  they  left 
the  assembly  of  the  Christians.     He  timidly  asked 
her  if  she  would  play,  on  the  next  Sabbath  even* 
ing,  the  same  psalm  he  had  heard  on  the  preceding 
Sabbath.     She  started,  and  made  no  answer.  The 
crimson  suffusion  of  her  face  he  could  not  see.     But 
when  the  Ssbbath  came,  softly  on  the  evening  air 
arose  his  favorite  psalm,  with  a  deeper  expression,  a 
more  sweet  solemnity  than  ever.  While  the  strings 
yet. vibrated,  his  Phrygian  flute  gently  answered, 
in  a  simple  Grecian  air,  the  utterance  of  a  soul  ten- 
der and  sad.    Tear-drops  fell  slowly  on  the  strings 
of  Miriam's  harp ;  but  she  alone  knew  that  the 
spirit  of  the  beautiful  Greek  had  thus  entered  in- 
visibly into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Jewish  maiden. 
How  dear  was  now  her  harp,  since  his  soul  had 
kissed  the  winged  messengers  it  sent  from  hen ! 
Again  and  again,  harp  and  flute  responded  to  each 
other.     Their  young  hearts  were  overflowing  with 
new  and  heavenly  emotions,  which  music  alone 
could  utter.    For  music  is  among  the  arts  what 
love  is  among  the  passions ;  a  divine  mediator  be- 
tween spirit  and  matter ;  a  flowery  spiral,  descend- 
ing from  the  highest  sanctuary  of  the  soul  into  the 
outer  court  of  the  senses,  returning  again  from  the 
senses  to  the  soul,  twining  them  together  in  per- 
petual bloom  and  fragrance. 
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But  music  has  the  vagueness  of  oil  things  infi- 
nite i  and  they  who  talked  together  in  tones,  earn- 
estly desired  to  speak  in  words.  At  the  Christian 
assemblies  too  strict  decorum  was  observed  to  ad- 
mit of  conversation  between  them.  Into  her  fa- 
ther's house  he  could  not  gain  entrance ;  or  if  he 
did,  she  would  be  carefully  secluded  from  the  gaze 
of  a  Gentile.  And  so  at  last,  by  help  of  the  over-in- 
dulgent nurse,  there  came  meetings  in  the  garden, 
while  ail  the  household  slept.  Under  the  dim  light 
of  the  stars,  they  talked  of  the  new  faith,  which 
had  brought  them  together.  He  loved  to  disclose 
to  her  mind  the  moonlight  glory  of  Plato,  showing 
a  world  of  marvelous  beauty  in  shadowy  outline, 
but  fully  revealing  nothing  While  she  in  soft  se- 
rious  tones,  spoke  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  com- 
plaining that  they  seemed  like  an  infinite  glow,  for- 
ever expressing  a  want  they  never  satisfied.  Beau- 
tiful and  migestic  was  their  utterance,  but  it  was 
not  high  and  deep  enough  to  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  her  soul ;  therefore  sbe  clung  to  the  sublime  all- 
embracing  doctrines  of  Christ.  From  these  high 
themes,  they  came  gradually  to  speak  of  their  af- 
fection for  each  other.  There  was  no  desecration 
in  this  mingling  of  emotions ;  for  genuine  love  is 
aa  holy  as  religion ;  and  all  round  the  circling  hori- 
zon of  our  mysterious  being,  heaven  and  earth  do 
kiss  each  other. 

One  night,  their  stolen  interview  in  the  garden 
was  interrupted  by  a  noise  on  the  house-top  ;and 
fearing  they  were  suspected  or  observed,  they  re- 
solved to  be  more  prudent.  Weeks  passed,  there- 
fore, and  they  saw  each  other  only  at  the  meetings 
oC  the  Christians,  rendered  doubly  precious  by  the 
obstacles  which  elsewhere  separated  them.  There 
was  another  reason  why  they  thought  more  of  each 
other's  presence,  than  they  would  have  done  had 
the  good  apostle  John  been  with  them.  Aa  a  deep 
rich  musical  voice  will  sometimes  join  itself  to  a 
company  of  timid  and  wavering  singers,  and  gra- 
dually raise  the  whole  chorus  to  its  own  power  and 
clearness,  so  the  influence  of  his  holy  and  living  soul 
elevated  the  character  of  every  assembly  he  joined. 
With  him,  something  of  unction  and  fervor  had  de- 
parted from  the  Christian  meetings,  and  still  more 
of  calm  assured  faith.  More  fear  of  the  world  was 
visible,  more  anxiety  to  build  up  a  respectable  name. 
The  lovers  felt  this,  though  they  had  not  distinctly 
defined  it ;  and  being  less  elevated  by  the  religious 
services,  their  thoughts  were  more  consciously  oc- 
cupied with  each  other.  But  their  mutual  absorp- 
tion passed  unobserved ;  for  Miriam  was  always 
closely  veiled,  and  if  she  dropped  a  rose,  or  Antio- 
rus  a  sprig  of  myrtle,  it  seemed  mere  accident  to  all 
but  the  watchful  and  sympathizing  nurse.  These 
silent  manifestations  of  course  made  the  concealed 
fiame  burn  all  the  wore  fervently.  Perpetual  sepa- 
ration was  so  wearisome,  that  at  last  Miriam,  in 
the  plenitude  of  her  love  and  confidence,  granted 


his  urgent  entreaty  to  walk  with  him  once,  only 
once,  in  disguise,  when  all  were  sleeping.  He  had 
a  proposition  to  make,  he  said,  and  he  mutt  have 
an  opportunity  to  talk  freely  with  her.  In  the  garb 
of  Greek  peasants  they  joined  each  other,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  least  frequented  streets,  sought 
the  mountains  by  a  solitary  path.  In  a  concealed 
nook  of  rock,  under  the  shadow  of  broad-leaved 
trees,  they  spoke  together  in  agitation  and  tears. 
Love  is  ever  a  troubled  joy  ;  a  semi-tone  changes 
its  brightest  strains  into  plaintive  modulations. 
Miriam  wept,  aa  she  told  her  beloved  that  they 
must  part  forever.  She  had  come  only  to  tell  him 
so,  and  bid  him  farewell.  As  yet  she  had  not  cour- 
age to  confess  that  she  was  promised  to  a  wealthy 
kinsman,  a  stem  old  Pharisee  ;  but  her  father  had 
told  her  that  day  that  immediate  preparations  must 
be  made  for  the  wedding.  The  enamored  Greek 
spoke  with  fiery  indignation,  that  her  father  should 
dare  thus  to  seal  up  the  treasures  of  her  large  warm 
gushing  heart,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  wealth  in 
the  family.  To  her  timid  suggestion,  that  obedi* 
ence  was  due  to  parents,  he  insisted  upon  a  higher 
obedience  to  the  divine  law  in  the  soul.  In  such  a 
union  as  she  spoke  of,  he  said  there  was  positive 
pollution,  which  no  law  or  custom  could  cleanse ; 
for  the  heart  alone  could  sanctify  the  senses. 
The  maiden  bent  her  head,  and  felt  her  cheeks 
burning  ;  for  she  wss  conscious  of  a  painful  sense 
of  degradation  whenever  the  odious  marriage  was 
forced  upon  her  thoughts  'He  took  her  hand,  and 
it  trembled  within  his,  while  he  spoke  to  her  of 
flight,  of  secret  marriage,  and  a  hidden  home  of 
love  in  some  far  off  Grecian  isle.  He  drew  her 
gently  toward  him,  and  for  the  first  time  her  love- 
ly head  rested  on  his  bosom.  As  she  looked  up 
fondly  and  tearfully  in  his  face,  he  stooped  to  kiss 
her  beautiful  lips,  which  trembling  gave  an  almost 
imperceptible  pressure  in  return.  Faint  and  timid 
as  was  this  first  maiden  kiss,  it  rushed  through  his 
system  like  a  stream  of  fire. '  The  earthly  portion 
of  love  proclaimed  ascendency  over  the  soul,  and 
tried  him  with  a  fierce  temptation.  She  loved  him, 
and  they  were  alone  in  the  midnight.  Should  he  ev- 
be  able  to  marry  her  7  Might  not  this  stolen  and 
troubled  interview  be,  as  she  said,  the  lasiT  He 
breathed  with  difficulty,  his  whole  frame  shook 
like  a  tree  in  the  storm  ;  but  she  lay  on  his  bosom, 
as  ignorant  of  the  struggle,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
sleeping  babe.  .  Rebuked  by  her  unconscious  inno- 
cence, he  said  inwardly  to  the  tempting  spirit, 
•*  Gel  thee  behind  me!  Why  strivest  thou  to  lead 
me  into  evil  I "  But  the  spirit  answered,  **  The 
sin  is  wholly  of  man's  making.  These  Christions 
are  too  ascetic.  The  Epicurean  philosophy  better 
agrees  with  nature." 

The  scene  seemed  to  have  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  tempting  spirit.  Nothing  interrupted  the 
drowsy  moon-stillness,  save  the  pattering  of  a 
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little  liU  that  trickled  from  the  rocka,  the  amoroua 
cooing  of  two  riDg-do?es  awake  io  their  neats 
among  the  shrubbery  above,  and  the  iiate  of  some 
diatant  lover  conversittg  paasionateljr  with  the  moon* 
The  maiden  herself,  aaddened  by  a  presentiment, 
that  this  bliss  was  too  perfect  to  last,  and  melted 
into  unusual  tenderness  by  the  silent  beauty  of 
the  night,  and  the  presence  of  the  beloved  one, 
folded  her  arm  more  caressingly  about  his  waist, 
till  he  felt  the  beating  of  her  heart.  With  frantic 
energy,  he  pressed  his  hand  against  his  throbbing 
brow,  and  gazed  earnestly  into  the  clear  arch  of 
heaven,  as  if  imploring  strength  to  aid  hia  higher 
nature.  Again  the  tempter  said, "  Thy  Epicurean 
philosophy  was  more  in  harmony  with  nature. 
Pleaaure  is  the  only  good."  Then  he  remembered 
the  parting  words  of  St.  John,  *'  Good  is  the  only 
pleasure."  A  better  influence  glideA  into  bis  aoul, 
and  a  atill  small  voice  within  him  whispered, 
*'  Thou  hast  no  need  to  compare  philosophies  and 
creeds,  to  know  whether  it  be  good  to  dishonor 
her  who  trusts  thee,  or  by  thy  selfishness  to  bring 
a  stain  on  the  pure  and  persecuted  fitith  of  the 
Christians.  Restore  the  maiden  to  her  home." 
The  tempter  veiled  his  iace  and  turned  away,  for 
he  felt  that  the  young  man  was  listening  to  an 
angel. 

With  a  calm  sad  voice  spoke  the  tempted  one,  as 
he  gently  and  reverently  removed  the  beloved  head 
from  his  breast.  Taking  Miriam  by  the  hand,  he 
led  her  out  from  the  deep  shadow  of  the  trees,  to 
the  little  rill  that  gurgled  near  by,  and  gathering 
water  in  his  hands  he  offered  her  to  drink.  As  she 
stood  there  in  the  moonlight,  drinking  from  his 
hand,  the  shadow  of  the  vines  danced  across  her 
face,  and  fluttered  gracefully  over  the  folds  of  her 
white  dress.  At  that  moment,  when  the  thought 
of  danger  was  far  from  them  both,  an  arrow  whiz- 
zed through  the  air,  and  with  a  groan  the  maiden 
fell  backward  on  the  arm  that  was  hastily  extend- 
ed to  save  ter  from  falling. 

They  were  standing  near  a  portion  of  Mt.  Prion, 
whence  marble  had  been  dug  for  the  numerous  ed- 
ifices of  the  city.  It  was  full  of  grottoes,  with 
winding  mazes  blocked  up  with  fragments  of  stone. 
The  firet  thought  of  Antiorus  was  to  retreat  hast- 
ily from  the  moonlight  that  had  made  them  visible, 
and  the  next  was  to  conceal  his  senseless  burden 
within  the  recesses  of  the  grotto,  here  and  there 
made  luminous  by  fissures  in  the  rocks.  Carefully 
he  drew  the  arrow  from  the  wound,  and  bound  it 
tightly  with  his  mantle.  He  gathered  water  from 
the  dripping  cavern,  and  dashed  it  in  her  face.  But 
his  efforts  to  restore  life  were  unavailing.  Regard- 
less of  his  own  safely,  he  would  have  rushed  back 
to  the  city  and  roused  his  friends ,  but  he  dared 
not  thus  compromise  the  fair  fame  of  her  who  had 
loved  him  so  purely,  though  so  tenderly.  Perhaps 
the  person  who  aimed  the  arrow  might  have  mia- 


taken  them  for  others ;  at  all  events,  they  could 
not  have  been  positively  known.  In  a  atate  of  ago- 
nized indecision,  he  stepped  to  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto,  and  looked  and  listened.    All  was  still, 
save    the    pattering  of   water-drops.     Presently 
he  heard  a  sound,  aa  of  feet  descending  the  path 
from  the  mountaina.    With  long  strides,  he  bound* 
ed  up  to  meet  the  advancing  atranger,  and  with 
energetic  brevity  begged  for  assistance  to  convey  a 
wounded  maiden  to  aome  place  of  safety,  away 
from  the  city.    The  stranger  said  he  had  compan* 
ions,  who  would  bring  a  litter  from  the  mountains, 
and  he  turned  back  to  aummon  them.    The  min* 
utes  seemed  hours  to  Antiorus,  till  hia  return  ;  for 
though  all  hope  of  restoring  the  precious  life  was 
well  nigh  extinct,  he  felt  continual  dread  of  being 
discovered  by  the  unseen  foe,  who  had  aimed  the 
fatal  arrow.    At  last,  the  promised  assistance  came , 
and  they  slowly  ascended  the  mountain  with  their 
mournful  burden.    After  pursuing  a  winding  rug- 
ged path  for  some  distance,  they  entered  a  spacioaa 
cavern.    A  lamp  was  burning  on  a  table  of  rock, 
and  aeveral  men   were  stretched  on  the  groond 
sleeping.  The  litter  was  gen  tl  lowered,  and  Antio- 
rue  bent  in  agony  over  the  aenseless  form  so  lately 
full  of  life  and  love.  Not  nntil  every  means  had  been 
tried  that  ingenuity  could  devise,  would  he  believe 
that  her  pure  and  gentle  spirit  had  passed  from  its 
beautiful  earthly  f.ame  forever.  But  when  the  last  nj 
of  hope  departed,  he  gave  himself  ap  to  grief  so 
frightfully  stormy,  that  the  rude  dwellers  in  the 
cave  covered  their  eyes,  that  they  might  not  wit- 
ness the  terrible  anguish  of  his  sensitive  and  pow- 
eriul  soul.    In  his  desperate  grief,  he  heaped  upon 
himself  all  manner  of  reproaches.    Why  had  he 
sought  her  love,  when  it  was  almost  aure  to  end 
unhappily?    Why  had  he  so  selfishly  availed  him- 
self of  her  tenderness,  when  the  world  would  judge 
so  harshly  of  the  concessions  she  had  made  to  iovel 
Then,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  he  cursed  the 
world  for  its  falte  relations,  its  barriera  built  on 
selfishness  and  pride.    But  soon,  in  the  proatiatioa 
of  deep  humility,  he  forgave  all  men,  and  blamed 
only  his  own  over-leaping  nature.     Through  all 
his  changes  of  mood,  ran  the  intensely  moamfiil 
strain,  **  Oh,  my  beloved,  would  to  God  I  had  died 
for  thee!'' 

But  it  is  kindly  ordered  that  human  nature  can- 
not long  remain  under  the  influence  of  extreme 
anguish ;  its  very  intensity  stupifies  the  soul.  When 
Antiorus  became  calm  from  exhaustion,  the  man 
who  had  guided  him  to  the  mountain  apoke  in  low 
tones  of  the  necessity  of  burial.  The  mourner  lis- 
tened with  a  visible  shudder.  While  he  could 
gaze  on  her  beautiful  face,  so  placid  in  the  aleep 
of  death,  it  seemed  as  if  something  remained  to 
him ;  but  when  that  should  be  covered  from  his 
gaze  forever,  oh  how  fearfully  lonely  the  earth 
would  aeem !  By  degrees,  however,  he  was  brought 


to  admit  the  neceflsity  of  separation.  He  himself 
gathered  green  branches  for  the  litter,  and  covered 
it  with  the  fairest  flowers.  He  cut  a  braid  of  her 
glossy  hair,  and  his  tears  fell  on  it  like  the  spring 
rain.  In  a  green  level  space  among  the  trees,  they 
dug  a  deep  grave,  and  reverently  laid  her  within  it, 
in  her  peasant  robes.  The  doves  cooed  in  the 
branches,  and  a  pleasant  sound  of  murmuring  wa* 
ters  came  up  from  the  dell  below.  The  tnoumer 
fashioned  a  large  cross,  and  planted  it  strongly  at 
the  head  of  the  grave.  He  sought  for  the  most 
beautiful  vines,  and  removing  them  in  large  sods 
twined  them  about  the  cross.  He  sobbed  himself 
to  sleep  on  the  mound,  and  when  his  companions 
brought  him  food,  he  ate  as  though  he  tasted  it 
not. 

The  strong  ardent  nature  of  the  young  Greek, 
his  noble  beauty  and  majestic  figure,  commanded 
their  involuntary  respect,  while  the  intensity  of  his 
sorrow  moved  even  their  slow  sympathies.  But 
when  several  days  had  elapsed,  their  leader  began 
to  question  him  concerning  his  future  prospects  and 
intentions.  The  subject  thus  forced  upon  his  re- 
luctant thoughts  was  a  painful  one.  He  dared  not 
return  openly  to  Ephesus ;   for  whether  his  secret 


them,  and  with  strong  convincing  earnestness  re- 
plied, **  You  cannot  deem  me  base  enough  thos  to 
recompense  your  kindness."  His  voice  became 
lowei  and  dee^ier  with  emotion,  as  he  added,*'  .reve- 
rently and  tenderly  you  have  treated  her  who 
sleeps ;  and  the  secret  that  thus  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge shall  never  be  revealed.  I  would  die  rather 
than  divulge  iu"  The  men  stood  silent,  awed  by 
the  dignity  othis  beating  and  the  clear  truthfulness 
of  his  words.  •Alter  a  sligi^t  pause,  their  leader 
said,  **  We  believe  you  ;  but  there  are  doubtl  as 
those  in  Ephesus  who  woul  i  pay  a  handsome  sum 
to  gain  tidings  from  you.  You  may  keep  your  ee 
cret,  if  you  like  ;  but  it  cannot  be  concealed  that 
you  and  the  be  utiful  maiden  were  no  peasants. 
What  if  we  put  the  magistrates  on  your  track?" 

Looking  him  openly  and  fearlessly  in  the  eye, 
Antiorus  replied,  *'  Because  you  have  not  so  lost 
your  manly  niture.  A  voice  within  you  would  for^ 
bid  you  to  persecute  one  already  ao  crushed  and 
heart-broken.  You  will  not  do  it,  because  I  am  in 
your  power,  and  because  I  trust  you."  This  appeal 
to  the  manliness  that  remained  within  them,  c«in- 
troUed  their  rough  natures,  and  the  bold  frankness 
of  his  eyes  kindled  their  admiration.     Clasping  his 


interviews  with  Miriam  had  been  suspected  by  her  \  hand  with  rough  cordia  ity,  the  leader  said,  '*  We 
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family,  or  not,  her  sudden  disappearance,  connect- 
ed with  his  own,  must  of  course  have  given  rise  to 
the  most  unfavorable  rumors.  Of  the  effect  on  the 
little  community  of  Christians,  already  so  unpopu- 
lar, he  thought  with  exceeding  pain.  And  these 
dark  suspicious-looking  men,  that  dwelt  in  caverns, 
who  were  they  ? 

They  soon  resolved  his  doubts  on  this  subject ; 
for  their  leader  said  boldly,  "  We  are  robbers.  You 
are  in  some  way  implicated  in  the  death  of  this 
young  woman,  and  you  dare  not  return  to  Ephesus. 
Remain  with  us.  We  have  seen  your  strength, 
and  we  like  your  temper.  Stay  with  us,  and  you 
shall  be  our  leader." 

The  proposition  startled  him  with  its  strange- 
ness, and  filled  his  soul  with  loathing.      He,  on 
whose  fair  integrity  no  stain  had  ever  rested,  he 
become  a  robber!    He,  who  had  so  lately  sat  at  the 
feet  of  the  holy  apostle,  and  felt  in  his  inmost  heart 
the  blefised  influence  of  the  words,  '*Love  your 
enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you" — was  it 
proposed  to  Aim  to  arm  himself  a  gainst  unoffending 
brethren?    Concealing  his  abhorrence,  by  a  strong 
effort,  he  thanked  the  robber  for  the  kindness  he 
had  shown  him  in  his  great  distress,  and  promised 
to  repay  him  for  it;  but  he  told  him  mildly  that  his 
habits  and  his  feelings  alike  unfitted  him  for  a  life 
like  theirs.     He  would  return  to  Ephesus,  and  con- 
sult with  friends  concerning  his  future  plans.     The 
men  seemed  dissatisfied  with  their  leader's  courtesy 
to  the  stranger,  and  grumbled  something  about  his 
going  to  guide  the  magistrates  to  their  cavern  in 
the  mountains.     Antiorus  turned  proudly  toward 
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will  not  inform  against  you,  and  we  will  trust  you 
to  go  to  Ephesus."  "  Let  him  seal  hit  promise  by 
an  oath  to  Hecate  and  the  Furies,"  murmured 
several  voices.  The  leader  folded  his  arms  across 
his  breast,  and  answered  slowly  and  proudly, "  The 
simple  word  of  such  a  man  is  more  sacred  to  him 
than  the  most  terrible  oaths."  The  countenance 
of  the  impetuous  young  Greek  became  at  once  illu- 
minated. Seizing  the  hand  of  the  n  bber-captain, 
he  said,  **  My  friend,  you  are  worthy  of  a  better 
occupation."  "  Perhaps  so,"  reolied  the  other,  with 
a  deep  sigh  ;  *'  at  least  I  thought  so  once." 

Under  the  shadow  of  evening,  and  disguised  in 
dress,  Antiorus  ventured  to  return  to  Ephesus.  The 
first  house  he  entered  was  the  one  adjoining  the 
gardens,  where  he  had  so  often  listened  to  Miriam's 
harp.  The  moment  he  was  recognized,  all  eyes 
looked  coId>y  on  him.  "  Why  bust  thou  <  ome  hith 
er?  "  said  his  once  friendly  host.  "Already  my 
house  has  been  searched  for  thee,  and  I  am  sus- 
pected of  aiding  thy  designs  by  bringing  thee  with- 
in hearing  of  the  gardens.  Curse  on  thy  impru- 
dence! Were  there  not  women  enough  in  tie 
streets  of  Ephesus,  that  thou  must  needs  dishonor 
oneof  its  wealthiest  families?" 

In  former  times,  the  sensitive  young  man  would 
have  flashed  fire  at  these  insulting  words;  but  now 
he  meekly  replied,  "  You  judge  me  wrongfu'ly.  I 
loved  her  purely  and  reverently."  His  friend  an- 
swered sarcastically,  "Perhaps  you  learned  this 
smooth  hypocrisy  at  the  meetings  of  ttie  Christians ; 
tor  there  I  understand,  to  my  great  surprise,  it  has 
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been  your  habit  to  attend.  What  name  tkey  give 
to  such  trunsactions  I  do  not  care  to  know.  It  is 
enough  to  siy  that  you  are  no  longer  a  welcome 
guest  in  my  house."  For  a  moment,  a  deep  flush 
went  over  the  young  man  s  expressive  countenance, 
and  his  eye  kindled ;  but  he  turned  away,  and  si- 
lently departed ;  lingering  for  a  moment,  with  fond 
reluctance,  on  the  steps  of  the  lerrac^-  he  had  so 
often  mounted  rapidly,  buoyant  with  love  and  hope. 

With  a  sorrowful  heart,  he  sought  the  dwelling 
of  the  Christian  elder,  to  whom  St.  John  had  so 
aflTectionaiely  confidrd  him,  at  parting.  As  soon 
as  he  made  himself  known,  a  severe  Irown  cloud- 
ed the  face  of  the  bishop.  **  What  impudence  has 
brought  thee  hither?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Hast  thou 
not  sufticiently  disgruced  the  church  by  thy  wick- 
edness, without  presuming  to  disgrace  it  further  by 
ihy  presence  ?  "  **  You  judge  me  too  harshly,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  meekly.  "  Imprudent  I 
have  been,  but  not  wicked."  "  Where  host  thou 
hidden  thy  paramour 7"  said  the  bishop  impatient- 
ly. The  eyes  of  the  young  Greek  giuwed  like  coals 
of  fire,  his  nostrils  expanded,  his  iips  quivered,  his 
breast  heaved,  and  his  hands  strongly  clenched  the 
staff  on  which  he  leaned,  liui  he  constrained  him- 
self, and  answered  with  mournful  calmness,  "I 
have  no  paramour.  She,  on  whose  innocent  name 
you  have  breathed  an  epithet  so  undeserved,  has 
passed  from  earth  to  heaven,  pure  as  the  angels 
who  received  her." 

In  answer  to  further  inquiries,  he  frankly  repeat- 
ed the  whole  story,  not  concealing  the  temptation, 
which  had  so  nearly  conquered  him.  In  reply,  the 
bishop  informed  him  that  suspicion  had  been 
awakened  previous  to  their  imprudent  midnight 
ramble.  The  attendance  of  Miriam  and  her  nurse 
at  the  Christian  meetings  had  been  discovered ; 
her  absence  ou  thai  fatal  night  had  been  detected  ; 
the  nurse  fled  in  terror  ;  the  betrothed  husband  of 
Miriam  went  forth  madly  into  the  streets,  vowing 
revenge;  her  father  believed  he  had  traced  the  fu- 
gitives on  board  a  ship  bound  to  Athens,  whither 
he  had  sent  spies  to  discover  them.  Whether  the 
Jewish  lover  had  fired  the  arrow  or  not,  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell ;  but  should  it  be  known  that  Mi- 
riam was  dead,  her  death  would  unquestionably 
be  charged  on  Antiorus,  and  the  effect  would  be  to 
renew  the  popular  hatred  against  the  Christians, 
with  redoubled  vigor.  At  present,  believing  her 
to  be  in  Athens,  it  was  tlie  policy  of  her  family  to 
keep  the  affair  from  the  public,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Antiorus  expressed  the  utmost  contrition  for  his 
imprudence,  but  averred  most  solemnly  that  he 
had  in  no  way  violated  his  conscience,  or  his 
Christian  obligations,  fie  begged  the  bishop  for 
credentials  to  some  distant  Christian  church, 
where  by  a  life  of  humility  and  prayer,  he  might 
make  himself  ready  to  rejoin  his  beloved  Miriam. 
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The  bishop,  vexed  at  an  affair  so  likely  to  bring 
;  discredit  on  his  own  watchfulness,  listened  coldly, 
*  and  replied,  *'  For  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  it 
;  is  very  necessary  to  obtain  and  preserve  a  good 

>  name.  We  must  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil. 
;   Appearances  are  very  much  against  you.  Yovl  are 

>  young  and  of  fiery  blood.  You  have  been  an  Epi- 
;  curean,.  whose  doctrines  favor  unbridled  pleasure. 
;  You  $ay  that  your  love  for  this  maiden  was  pure ; 
;  but  what  proof  have  we,  save  your  own  word?" 
:  Antiorus  raised  his  head  proudly,  and  with  a  clear 
;  bold  glance  replied,  '*  What  more  is  needed  ?  Have 
;  I  ever  spoken  falsely  to  friend  or  foe  ?  "    "I  know 

not,"  answered  the  bishop.  **  Young  men  do  not 
usually  decoy  maidens  mto  hidden  grottoes  at  mid- 
night for  purposes  as  pare  as  the  angels." 

Alas  for  his  less  noble  nature !     He  knew  not 
the  value  of  the  warm  heart  he  was  thus  turning  to 
gall.    The  young  man  bent  upon  him  a  moat  in- 
tense and  searching  gaze.     He  thought  of  that 
fearfully  strong  temptation  in  the  lonely  midnight 
hour ;  of  his  extreme  reluctance  to  bring  suspicion 
on  the  character  of  the  Christian  church ;  of  bia 
conquest  over  himself;  of  his  reverential  love  for 
the  pure  maiden ;  of  his  virtuous  resolutions,  and 
bis  holy  aspirations.     He  had  opened  his  whole 
heart  to  this  father  of  the  church,  and  thus  it  had 
been  received  !     Would  Christ  have  thus  weighed 
the  respectability  of  the  church  against  the  salva- 
tion of  a  human  soul?     Were  these  beautiful  doc- 
trines of  love  and  forgiveness  mere  idle  theories  7 
Mere  texts  for  fine  speeches  and  eloquent  epistles  ! 
A  disbelief  in  all  principles,  a  distrust  of  all  men, 
took  possession  of  bim.     With  a  deep  sigh,  he  ga- 
thered his  robe  about  him  and  departed.    He  walk- 
ed hastily,  as  if  to  run  away  from  his  own  mad 
thoughts.      Ascending  an  eminence,  be  paused 
and  looked  back  on  the  city,  its  white  columns 
dimly  visible  in  the  starlight.    '*  There  is  no  one 
there  to  love  me,"  said  he.    **  I  am  an  orphan ; 
no  mother  or  sister  to  comfort  my  aching  heart.    I 
have  had  great  projects,  great  hopes,  sublime  aspi- 
rations ;  but  that  is  all  over  now.     No  matter  what 
becomes  of  me.     I  will  go  to  the  robbers.    I  have 
no  other  friends ;  and  they  at  least  believed  me." 

He  was  received  in  the  mountain  cavern  with  an 
uproarous  burst  of  joy.  They  drank  wine  and 
caroused,  aud  with  loud  acclamations  proclaimed 
him  king  of  their  band.  His  heart  was  sick  with- 
in him,  but  with  wild  desperation,  he  drank  to 
their  pledge.  That  night,  when  all  the  riotous 
crew  were  sleeping,  he  stole  forth  into  the  mid- 
night, and  stood  alone  on  the  mountain  side,  gaz- 
ing mournfully  upon  the  stars,  that  looked  down 
t'pon  him  with  solenm  love.  Then  tossing  his 
aims  wildly  above  his  head,  he  threw  himself  on 
the  ground  with  a  mighty  sob,  exclaiming,  "  Oh, 
if  she  had  but  lived,  her  pure  and  gentle  spirit 
vvculd  have  saved  me  I" 
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Hull!  Ii  tkat  a  fiunt  whispering  of  monc  in  the 
air?  Or  IB  it  memory's  echo  of  Miriam's  psalm? 
Now  it  dies  away  in  so  sad  a  cadence — and  now 
it  rise«»  full  of  victory.  It  has  passed  into  his 
heart  J  and  spite  of  recklessness  and  sin,  it  will 

keep  there  a  nestling-place  for  holiness  and  love. 

«        «        a        a        a        «        « 

When  the  apostle  John  retained  to  Ephesas,  hii 
first  inquiry  of  the  bishop  wss,  "  Where  is  the  be- 
loved son  I  conmiitted  to  thy  charge?  "  The  elder, 
looking  down,  replied,  with  some  embarrassment, 
"  He  is  dead !  "  '*  Dead ! "  exclaimed  the  apostle, 
"  How  did  he  die  ?  "  The  elder  answered  with  a 
sigh,  *'  He  is  dead  in  trespasses  end  sins.  He  be- 
came dissolute,  was  led  away  by  evil  companions, 
and  it  is  said  he  is  now  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers 
in  yonder  mountains."  With  a  voice  full  of  sor- 
rowful reproach,  the  apostle  said,  «  And  ia  it  thus, 
my  brother,  thou  hast  cared  for  the  preoious  soul 
that  Christ  and  I  committed  to  thy  charge?  Bring 
me  a  horse  and  a  guide  to  the  mountains.  I  will  go 
to  my  erring  son."  "  I  pray  you  do  not  attempt  it," 
exclaimed  the  elder.  *'  You  will  be  seized  by  the 
robbers  and  perhaps  murdered."  "  Hinder  me 
not,"  replied  the  venerable  man.  "  If  need  be,  I 
will  gladly  die  to  save  his  soul,  even  as  Christ 
died  for  us.  I  will  go  to  my  son ;  perchance  he 
will  listen  to  me." 

They  brought  him  a  horse,  and  he  rode  to  the 
mouniains.  While  searching  fur  the  cavern,  one 
of  the  robberstsame  up  and  seized  him  rudely,  ex- 
claiming *'  Who  arc  thou,  old  man  ?  Come  before 
our  captain,  and  declare  iby  business." 

**  For  that  purpose  I  came  hither,"  replied  the 
apostle.    **  Bring  me  to  your  captain." 

Aatiorus,  hearing  the  sound  of  voices,  stepped 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  ;  but  when  he 
saw  John,  he  covered  his  face  and  turned  quickly 
away.  The  apostle  ran  toward  him  with  out- 
stretched arms,  exclaiming,  '*  Why  dost  thou  fly 
from  me,  my  son?  From  me,  an  old  unarmed 
man  I  Thou  art  dear  to  me,  my  son.  I  will  pray 
tor  thee.  If  need  be,  I  will  die  for  thee.  Oh,  trust 
to  me ;  for  Christ  has  sent  me  to  thee,  to  speak  of 
hope,  forgiveness  and  salvation." 

Aritiorus  stood  with  his  face  covered,  and]his 
strong  frame  shook  in  his  armor,  liut  when  he 
heard  the  words  furgiveness  and  hope,  he  fell  on 
ihe  ground,  embraced  the  old  man's  knees,  and 
wept  like  a  child.  The  apostle  laid  his  hnud  af- 
fectionately on  that  noble  head,  and  said,  with  a 
heavenly  smile,  <*  Ah,  now  thou  art  baptized  igain, 
my  dear  son — baptized  in  thy  tears.  The  Lord 
bless  thee  and  keep  thee.  The  Lord  lift  ^.p  his 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace." 

After  speaking  together  for  a  few  moments,  they 
retired  to  Miriam's  grave,  and  there  the  young 
man  laid  open  all  his  sinning  and  suffering  heart. 
In  canrlusion,  he  said,  «  There  seems  ever  to  be 
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within  me  two  natures ;  one  for  good,  and  one  for 

evil."  '*  It  Is  even  thus  with  us  all,"  replied  the 
apostle.  "  But  thon,  my  father,"  rejoined  Antio^ 
rus,  *'  thou  canst  not  imagine  how  I  have  sinned, 
or  what  I  have  resisted.  Thy  blood  flows  so  calm- 
ly. Thou  art  too  pure  and  holy  to  be  tempted  as 
I  have  beeiL" 

**  Hush,  hush,  I  pray  thee,  my  son,"  replied  the 
apostle.  "  How  I  have  struggled  is  known  only 
to  Htm  w\ho  seeth  all  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  Be- 
cause my  blood  has  not  always  flowed  so  calmly, 
therefore,  my  son,  have  I  been  peculiarly  drawn 
toward  thee  in  the  bonds  of  pity  and  of  sympathy. 
Thy  wild  ambition,  thy  impetuous  anger,  are  no 
strangers  in  my  own  experience ;  and  that  mid- 
night temptation  so  brought  back  a  scene  of  my 
youth,  that  it  seemed  almost  like  a  page  of  my 
own  history."  "  Of  tMne  !  "  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  with  an  accent  of  strong  surprise.  In  a  voice 
low  and  tender,  he  added,  '*  Then  thou  hast  loved  V* 
The  white-haired  man  bowed  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  and  with  strong  emotion  answered,  "  Oh, 
how  deeply,  how  tenderly." 

There  was  silence  for  some  moments,  interrupt- 
ed only  by  the  quiet  lullaby  of  the  waters,  rippling 
in  the  dell  below.  Pressing  the  apostle's  hand, 
Antiorus  said,  in  a  low  reverential  tone,  «  Does 
love  end  here,  my  father?  Shall  we  know  our  lov- 
ed ones  among  the  angels  ot  heaven?  Do  they  wit- 
ness our  conflicts?  Do  they  rejoice  over  our  vic- 
tories?" 

Hark !  Is  that  music  in  the  air  ?  Or  is  it  a  memo- 
ry of  the  psaUu  ?  How  distinctly  it  swells  forth  in 
joy,  how  sweetly  it  breathes  of  love  and  peace ! 
The  listener  smiles ;  for  he  reems  to  hear  a  harp 
in  the  heavens. 

The  two  beautiful  ones,  the  young  and  the  old, 
stand  with  clasped  hands,  looking  upward  into  the 
sky.  The  countenance  of  the  apostle  was  radiant 
with  spiritual  light,  as  he  said,  *<  Let  us  believe  and 
hope."  They  knelt  down,  embracing  each  other, 
and  offered  a  silent  prayer,  in  the  name  of  him  who 
had  brought  immortality  to  light. 

Antiorus  bade  his  wild  comrades  farewell,  with 
exhortations,  to  which  the  apostle  added  words  that 
weie  blessed  in  their  gentleness;   for  the  foimer 
leader  of  the  band  turned  from  the  evil  of  his  ways, 
'and  became  a  zealous  Christian.    The  young  Greek 
went  to  the  church  in  Corinih,  bearing  affectionate 
credentials  from  the  beloved  apostle.    Manyyeare 
after,  hearing  that  the  family  of  Miriam  had  re- 
moved to  a  Syrian  city,  be  returned  to  Ephesos. 
The  cross  had  been  removed  from  the  mountain, 
but  he  planted  another  on  the  well-remembered 
spot.    Near  by,  he  built  a  little  cabin  of  boughs, 
where  an  opening  in  the  thick  groves  gave  glhnp- 
ses  of  the  marble  columns  of  Ephesus,  and  the  har- 
bor of  Panormous  sparkling  in  the  sun.  Many  ca  me 
to  talk  with  him  concsruing  the  doctrines  of  Plato, 
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tnd  the  new  tnithi  taught  by  Jems.  He  leeeiTed 
them  all  with  humility  and  love }  but  otherwiie  he 
mixed  not  with  the  world*  except  to  vjait  the  dck 
and  niflering,  or  to  meet  with  the  increasing  band 
of  Chrifltiana  in  the  plain  below*    He  wa«  an  old 


man  when  he  died.  The  name  of  Miriam  ha^  not 
paeied  his  lips  for  many  years ;  but  when  thef 
buried  him  beside  the  mountain  crosB,  they  fininda 
ringlet  of  black  hair  in  a  little  ivory  casement  next 
his  heart. 


COLUMBUS. 


BT    J08BFR    H.    BUTLBE. 


Oa  tb«  9d  of  Aaf  nit,  1408,  Colambu  nlM  frmn  Palef,  a  port  fai  Spain,  witli  Uum  ▼( 
ttinoty  BMB.  AfUr  oodurinf  eoantlMi  litMfdi,  ho,  in  tbo  oif  fat  of  tho  llUi  of  Ootobor, 
aad  oa  tbo  morniiif  of  tho  ISlh,  tboy  lied  tho  Joyftil  light  of  load. 


b,  baviaf  on  boaid,  io  tlia  wbok^ 
a  lif  ht,  Moaiaf  ly  on  ihon,  u^ 


OoLUKBiA*!  ihort,  renowned  ao  loag 
Af  freodom*!  birlh-plaoo,  itandi  among 
Tbo  fnifaet  landi,  whoro  boavty  bright 
Bparklee  in  glory,  like  tbo  night, 
Whore  moot  the  lUrt,  with  oyei  of  light ! 
And  In  the  iron  itrtfo  of  death, 
Where  roared  the  cannon'i  fiery  breath, 
Her  gallant  ions,  in  battle'i  hoar, 
Ciuahed  the  prond  tyrant'i  marshaled  power. 
And  bore,  the  lovely  wlld-flower'i  bloom 
Loads  the  yonng  broeaos  with  perfame ; 
Glitter  the  woods  at  eve,  with  beams 
That  from  the  glancing  fire-fly  stream. 
Aye !— I  have  trod  your  gloomy  paths. 

To  woodlands,  many  a  time ; 
With  thoughts  no  pen  ean  tiaoe  in  wonle— 

They  were  indeed  sublime ! 
When  the  shrill  winds  and  tempest  loud, 
Tho  prond  beads  of  the  pine  trees  bowed ; 

While  daizling  lightnings  drear, 
With  trembling  nature's  fitful  cry. 

Told  mo  thai  God  was  near. 

Slopt  the  grim  ware  beneath  the  mooa, 

Ai  roM  her  boms  on  oooan's  brim ; 
Bashed  were  all  sounds  in  night's  deep  aooa. 

On  the  wide  waters,  bine  and  dim. 
The  loa-bird  only  durst  intrude, 
To  break  that  awful  solitude. 
Upon  the  dusky  brow  of  night. 
Appeared  the  stars  in  liTing  light ; 
While  every  planet  brighter  stood, 
To  lead  its  sparkling  sisterhood . 
Pale,  on  the  far  horizon  seen, 
Rose  from  the  deep  the  crescent-queen  ; 
Softly  the  breezes  kissed  the  sea. 

While  calm  its  languid  waves  were  sleeping, 
Outspread  in  boundless  majesty. 

Save  where  some  moonlight  wavevras  leaping. 

Ho !  lady  of  the  morn— awake! 

Too  long  thy  steeds  their  slumbers  take  ; 

Thy  rosy  flag  roust  be  unfurled, 

Over  the  birth  of  a  young  world. 

Behold  yon  vessel,  looming  high; 

See  Spain's  proud  banner  gaily  fly ! 

Soon  shall  a  beaming  western  star 

Shod  its  refulgent  rays  afar. 

Over  a  people,  brave  and  free 

As  their  own  wide  AUantio  sea ; 


Aad  oo  the  war-oload  rolling,  eoon 
Shall  blaze  the  fleg  of  Washiagtoa. 
Majeetie  on  the  bows,  a  form. 

Silent  and  maflled  stood. 
And  In  absorbing  thought,  he  seamed 

To  eye  the  sullen  flood. 
As  the  dark  wave  on  which  ho  gazod, 

His  soul  was  tempee^rivea ; 
Tot,  mid  the  storm,  hope's  boaooa  blaasd, 

Fed  by  a  hand  tkom  heavea. 

"  Bright  Hesper  !~Ah,  thy  gentle  ray 

Is  welooBM  to  my  longing  sight. 
To  chase  the  gloomy  doubts  away. 

That  quoooh  my  bopoe  in  hoes  of  niffat. 
God — shield  me  with  thy  mighty  power! 

Thou  koow'st  my  need— Oh,  hear  my  eiy! 
To  me.  this  is  life's  darkest  hour ; 

Grant  that  It  quickly  pass  me  by. 
To-morrow— aye,  to-moirow  moet 

Reveal  my  vision— fiilso  or  true. 
On  which,  tiiis  heart  will  joy  or  burst : 

No  future  time  can  hope  renew. 
Proud  heart'-  be  calm  !    I  eee  afbr. 

Faint,  struggling  o'er  tho  sullea  tide. 
Some  watch- lights'  welcome  ray— as  star 

Just  rising  in  its  glorious  pride. 
*Tis  lost— and  I  am  mocked  again — 

Then  let  me  hen^,  an  ezile,  die ! 
But  bold— my  prayer  was  not  in  vaia. 

That  wished  for  light  I  yet  discry ! 
And,  Blessed  Mary  !— 'lis  the  shore ! 

I  see  some  distant  shadows  move ; 
And  flitting  past,  the  land-birds  soar. 

Arouad,  my  faithless  followers  sleop, 
Unmindful  of  tho  pangs  I  know  ; 

While  hero  my  lonely  watch  I  keep, 
And  dread  the  sieel  of  secret  foe. 

At  last,  the  East  is  tinged  with  rose ; 
I  feel  the  land 'breeze  sweeps  my  brow ; 

Purple,  tbo  ocean's  billow  flows, 
Oh,  God  !— the  dawn  is  breaking,  now ! 

Up,  to  new  scenes,  my  slumbering  friends! 
Fling  to  the  winds  our  banner  bright; 

The  holy  cross  its  glory  lends, 
And  Christ,  to-day,  will  claim  hit  rigbL 

Shout,  since  tho  wished -for  day  is  our's. 
Cheer, for  '  Columbus  and  your  king! * 

Joy  to  our  homes,  where  Spain's  sweet  flowers, 
For  us  shall  soon  be  bloesomiog  ! " 
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THE    PHRYGIAN   SLAVE. 


BT  VX88    M.    O.    QUmCBT. 


Im  the  portico  of  an  Ionian  dwelling,  atood  a  man 
whoat  coarse,  repninye  featnres  worked  with  paa- 
aion.  A  alaye  had  broken  a  clay  veaael  of  little 
value,  and  again  and  again  be  applied  the  laab  un- 
til compelled  to  throw  it  aside  from  very  weariness. 
The  boy  slightly  recoiled  from  the  first  stroke,  then 
a  quiet  smile  of  contempt  played  about  his  month, 
and  ere  the  punishment  was  concluded  he  stood 
erect  in  the  dignity  of  a  free  spirit,  neither  resent- 
ful nor  submissive ;  seemingly  insensible  to  pain, 
nnccHiscious  of  his  pontion,  and  absorbed  in  the 
high  thoughts  which  came  thronging  upon  him. 
He  departed  when  leave  was  given,  not  with  alacri. 
ty  nor  sullenness,  with  an  air  alike  free  from  arro- 
gance and  servility.  That  hour  had  made  him  a 
man,  had  given  birth  to  ideas  never  again  to  be  for- 
gotten, had  imparted  knowledge  of  which  he  had 
not  dreamed,  and  awakened  hopes  which  were  to 
bum  on  till  life  itself  should  be  extinguished.  Hith- 
erto his  had  been  a  mere  existence ;  he  had  gone 
with  a  sigh  to  his  toil  in  the  early  morning,  had  re- 
turned at  evening  exhausted  by  tasks  too  heavy  for 
his  years ;  had  eaten,  drank  and  slept,  experiencing 
no  tender  cares,  listening  to  the  music  of  no  friend- 
ly voice,  neither  loving  nor  beloved,  without  a  sin- 
gle green  plant  growing  in  the  barrenness  of  his  heart. 

It  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  and  the  ty- 
rant who  directed  his  labors  being  absent,  he  sought 
a  favorite  spot  where  he  might  forget  the  past  and 
think  more  hopefully  of  the  future.  And,  in  eooth, 
all  upon  and  around  the  place  which  he  selected 
was  fitted  to  efface  the  sense  of  man's  injustice.  A 
stream  came  tumbling  from  the  mountain, and,  gath- 
ering its  strength  for  a  mighty  leap,  threw  itself  over 
the  broad  surface  of  a  mossy  stone,  which  gleamed 
like  a  vast  emerald  through  the  falling  column.  A 
basin  at  its  foot  was  worn  smooth  by  the  dash  and 
eddy,  and  a  wide  border  of  turf  was  kept  bright  by 
the  perpetual  mist.  Released,  the  rivulet  wound 
quietly  through  a  meadow,  making  still  greener  its 
luxuriant  herbage,  and  finally  joined  the  waters  of 
the  far-famed  Cayster.  Over  his  head  the  leaves  of 
the  olive  upturned  their  silver  lining  to  the  breeze, 
and  now  and  then  let  down  a  shower  of  sunbeams, 
while  strangely  dense,  and  dark  and  silent,  the  fo- 
liage of  the  cypress  seemed  bom  of  the  sluggish 
Styx. 

The  boy  had  often  visited  the  cascade  and  gazed 
vacantly  aronnd  him,  without  sufficient  activity  to 


chase  the  flitting  insect,  or  even  to  gather  the  straw- 
berries which  grew  rich  and  red  close  by.  But 
now,  with  awakened  yet  utterly  untrained  powers, 
he  thought  earnestly  for  a  moment  and  then,  wan- 
dering from  the  subject, Rooked  idly  into  the  basin 
or  plucked  a  blade  of  grass,  or  dreamily  turned  his 
eye  to  the  reed-lined  river.  Then  new  ideas  were 
suggested,  yet  eluding  his  eager  grasp  as  he  strove 
to  seise  them.  Trains  of  reasoning  were  begun 
only  to  be  abandoned ;  fragments  of  thoughts  pre- 
sented themselves  only  to  escape  his  sluggish  intel- 
lect, while  a  conscionsness  of  iaculties,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  had  been  wholly  ignorant,  alter- 
nately depressed  and  animated  him. 

Two  hours,  it  may  be,  he  had  thus  paased,  when 
he  heard  the  sound  of  flutes  mingled  with  the  harsh- 
er tones  of  rattles  and  drams.  He  raised  his  head 
and  listened,  then,  fearful  of  discovery,  climbed  a 
tree  and  lay  securely  among  the  branches,  watch- 
ing the  advancing  troopsi  A  vessel,  wreathed  with 
vine  leaves  and  filled  with  wine,  was  borne  upon 
a  frame  by  priesta  crowned  with  vines  and  ivy, 
whose  flowing  robes  of  white  swept  the  ground  as 
they  passed.  Next  in  order  was  led  a  goat  for  the 
sacrifice  and  behind  were  carried  a  basket  of  figp 
and  the  consecrated  phalli.  Then  came  the  Phra- 
tia  in  perfect  order,  marshaled  only  by  the  softest 
music,  and  carrying  the  first  fruits,  symbols  and 
cakes  of  many  forms.  The  multitude  which  follow- 
ed were  at  first  comparatively  quiet,  but  as  their 
enthusiasm  increased  they  broke  through  all  re- 
straint, and,  clad  in  linen,  robed  in  the  skins  of 
fawns,  garlanded  with  fir  and  vine  leaves  and  ivy, 
holding  instraments  of  music  and  thyrsi,  leading 
tamed  panthers  or  driving  forward  goats,  filled  the 
air  with  discordant  sounds,  with  mad  mirth  and 
unmeaning  exclamations.  Each  passing  moment 
added  to  the  excitement  of  the  worshipers.  Wo- 
men, with  dishevelled  hair  and  torn  garments,  rush- 
ed wildly  round,  and  screamed  forth  broken  and 
incoherent  expressions  they  would  fiiin  have  be- 
lieved prophetic ;  while  men  threw  themselves  upon 
the  ground,  dashed  themselves  against  trees,  ran 
amidst  their  fellows  with  extended  arms  and  bared 
knives,  and  not  unfrequently  wounded  themselves 
and  bathed  in  the  flowing  blood.  With  the  even- 
ing the  scene  became  terrific  Thousands  of  torch- 
es burned  fiercely  in  the  fanning  breeze ;  fires  for 
the  sacrifice,  piled  many  times  higher  than  usual 
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by  the  attendants,  ihot  high  in  air,  and  sent  their 
nye  ht  and  wide  around  them.  In  the  wavy  glare, 
the  countenances  of  the  half-inaane  votaries  looked 
even  more  unearthly  and  demoniacal,  while  their 
flying  garments,  of  so  many  forms  and  hues  and 
materials,  with  their  strange  motions,  contributed 
to  form  a  fitting  representation  of  a  dance  in  Tar- 
tarus. 

But  some  of  the  less  frantic  withdrew  to  the  little 
csscade,  beside  which  the  boy  was  lying.  He  as- 
cended the  tree  sttU  higher,  pressed  more  closely  to 
the  trunk  and  took  a  pontion  which  he  felt  certain 
of  being  for  some  time  aUe  to  maintain. 

Hail  Bacchus !  Nysoeus,  Thyonens,  Nyctelius, 
hail !  Then  a  libation  was  poured,  and  the  history 
of  the  god  followed  in  pantomime.  A  youth  of 
feminine  appearance  was  selected,  his  hair  was 
knotted  behind  and  adorned  with  ivy,  a  fawn  skin 
covered  his  breast,  and  a  mantle  was  hung  in  folds 
over  his  shoulders.  Seated  in  a  superb  chariot, 
drawn  by  lynxes,  and  surrounded  by  a  mirthful 
band,  he  made  a  wide  circuit ;  alternately  appear- 
ing and  disappearing,  pausing  at  intervals  to  ex- 
change signs  with  some  of  his  companions  station- 
ed for  the  purpose,  and  who  received  him  in  the 
costume  and  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  countries 
which  they  professed  to  inhabit  Returning,  he 
planted  a  vine  which  seemed  to  shoot  up,  blonom 
and  bearfiruit;  breaking  some  branches  of  a  fir 
tree,  he  disclosed  a  hive,  fed  the  bees,  and  then, 
dextrously  concealing  them,  offered  to  his  train 
delicious  honey  in  a  silver  cup.  Gro  win  g  more  war- 
like, he  remounted  his  chariot,  plunged  into  the 
woods,  and  ere  long  returned  laden  with  the  tro- 
phies of  victory.  Ever  active,  he  embarked  on 
board  a  boat,  lying  in  the  river  and  manned  by  sail- 
ors in  the  Tuscan  habit  Proudly  he  paced  the  deck, 
complacently  viewing  his  gorgeous  mantle,  and 
arranging  and  rearranging  its  folds.  But  while 
one  seized  him  behind,  another  pinioned  his  arms 
and  bound  his  feet  together  with  heavy  chaine. 
One  eflbrt  fteed  his  limbs ;  unseen  hands  fettered 
the  vessel  with  ivy ;  the  god,  seemingly  transform- 
ed into  a  lion,  turned  upon  his  captors,  and  they, 
wild  with  terror,  dashed  into  the  sea. 

Thus  far,  the  youth  had  gazed  with  a  curiosity 
only  half  gratified,  but  the  iapt  scene  of  the  panto- 
mime reached  his  heart.  Alone,  in  the  midst  of  the 
green  field,  knelt  a  young  girl,  the  Anadne  of 
NaxoB.  Her  lustrous  eyes,  humid  with  grief  and 
beaming  with  tenderness,  were  lifted  to  heaven, 
and  half  shaded  by  the  raven  hair  which  fell  over 
cheeks  too  snowy  but  for  the  pure  crimson  of  the 
lip.  The  youthful  god  approaches,  and  earnestly 
and  respectfully  consoles  her.  At  first  she  is  inat- 
tentive, then  she  listens  coldly,  then  seems  to  ap- 
preciate his  language,  and  by  degrees,  losing  her 
reserve,  she  litis  her  eyes  to  his.  They  fall  beneath 
his  glance,  and  a  blush  bums  upon  her  cheek.    At 


last  he  draws  nearer,  plays  with  her  long 
decks  them  with  violets,  and  then  the  real  brother, 
bat  seeming  god,  places  upon  her  lips  the  seal  of 
their  union. 

'  Another  libation,  an  hour  of  song  and  dance, 
and  then  the  laughing  gnmp  disperses. 

ladmon  of  Samoa,  was  passing  at  the  time  of  the 
boy's  punishment,  and  hearing  the  diarp  oonnd  of 
the  lash,  glanced  carelessly  through  the  open  gate 
of  the  court  yard.  He  would  not  have  bestowed 
upon  him  a  second  thought  had  he  not  marked 
something  unusual  in  his  attitude,  and  caogfat  the 
expression  of  his  soul-lighted  eye.  He  did  not 
pause  until  he  reached  the  grateful  shade  of  a  thick 
grove.  Reclined  against  a  tree,  he  continued  his 
meditations,  but  ever  amidst  his  most  earnest  ques- 
tionings, he  seemed  to  hear  again  the  resounding 
lash,  to  see  the  firm  yet  respectable  air  of  the  yonng 
slave,  to  meet  the  abstracted  look,  which  spoke  for- 
getfulneas  of  pain  in  the  mind's  comrnunings.  Half 
unconsciously  he  began  to  speculate  upon  the  boy's 
mental  powers  and  peculiar  traits,  and  to  frame  a 
history  of  bis  fortunes.  Curiosity  was  awakened. 
He  would  test  his  own  sagacity,  would  ascertain 
with  how  much  accuracy  an  opinion  might  be  form- 
ed of  character  from  a  single  action.  He  could  ac- 
complish his  object  in  one  way  only,  and  before  he 
slept  the  boy  had  changed  masters. 

ladmon  was  a  philosopher,  but  without  the  pride, 
the  zeal  or  the  constancy  of  the  sages  of  Greece. 
Neither  effeminate  nor  manly,  he  combined,  in  equal 
proportions,  the  softness  of  the  Ionic  with  the  stern- 
er qualities  of  the  more  Northen  Greeks.  Living 
later,  he  would  not  have  been  a  strict  disciple  of 
Thales,  nor  would  he  have  belonged  to  the  Italic 
school ;  would  have  wearied  of  the  perplexing  in- 
quiries of  the  one,  and  overlooking  the  splendid  fan- 
cies of  tb '.  other  would  have  discarded  its  theory 
of  self-government;  would  never  have  so  detached 
himself  from  his  birds  and  flowers  as  to  reach  the 
lofty  contemplations  of  Plato ;  would  have  stum- 
bled impatiently  over  the  syllogisms  of  the  Peripa- 
ton ;  would  have  bad  no  aspirations  for  the  virtue 
of  the  Stoa;  would  have  been  disgusted  with  the 
rude  dress  and  uncouth  manners  of  the  Cynosarges, 
and  while  he  might  not  have  rivalled  the  personal 
purity  of  Epicurus,  would  have  disapproved  of  the 
licentiousness  of  his  garden-students.  In  a  colder 
climate,  he  might  have  been  a  close  and  persever- 
ing thinker.  Penniless,  he  would  have  applied  him- 
self with  considerable  industry  to  the  scquisition  of 
wealth ;  but  beneath  the  sunny  skies  of  his  beauti- 
ful Samos,  with  abundant  leisure  and  an  ample  for- 
tune, he  one  day  dreamed  over  the  pages  of  Ho- 
mer ;  another,  regretted  the  past  as  lost,  and  medi- 
tated profoundly  or  promulgated  the  results  of  his 
studies,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  period,  in  sym- 
bolical expressions  or  pithy  sentenoesL    Had  he 
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been  lest  ▼aciikting  in  hii  purpofles,  bad  his  hoan 
of  aocial  pleasare  been  followed  by  study  withoat 
regret,  Ue  had  reached  the  true  philosophy. 

Upon  the  EUotern  shore  of  the  island  lay  the  es- 
tate inherited  from  his  fa  thereto  the  embeilishment 
of  which  he  had  devoted  several  years.  Lovely 
Ioni«— the  colder  EoUs,  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  with  fertile  and  burning 
£^pt,  contributed  to  enrich  it.  Next  the  house, 
which  was  neither  large  nor  convenient,  a  flower- 
garden  exhibitied  its  treasures;  beds  surrounded 
fountains,  and  pearly  spray  glittered  ever  on  the 
petals  of  sweet  blossoms.  Side  by  side  grew  the 
snowy  narcissus  and  clear  blue  hyacinth  ;  the 
haoghty  tulip  carled  its  lip  at  the  field  anemone, 
and  the  pale  passion-flower,  symbol  of  fearful  mys- 
teries, found  its  fitting  place  by  the  immortal  ama- 
ranth. Beyond  were  slopes  covered  with  sheep 
from  Miletus  and  Athens,  and  over  rich  lawns  strut- 
ted the  brilliant  pheasant  from  the  Pfaaais.  The 
wind  sounded  among  the  leaves  of  the  pine,  swept 
through  the  boughs  of  the  oak,  while,  more  siieiter* 
ed,  the  fragrant  breath  of  the  lemon  and  the  dim 
shadowsof  the  olive  wooed  the  wanderer.  The  airy 
mimosa  trembled  at  the  sephyr*s  idaa ;  the  almoMd 
blashed  at  the  coming  of  early  springi  and  the  vnri« 
egated  tamarind  glowed  and  bnmed  in  the  som* 
nier  rays.  The  song  of  the  redbveast,  strangely 
nnlocking  the  fonntains  of  haman  feeling,  mingled 
with  the  melody  of  the  goldfiaek  and  the  warbHiig 
of  the  linnet ;  the  white  spooobill  gleamed  like  a 
•now-flake  amidst  the  daikhranchea  of  the  &e;  the 
ibis  nodded  its  fimeieal  plumes  to  the  melancholy 
cypress,  and  the  golden  plover,  seen  and  lost  again, 
seemed  in  its  gracefttl  flight  like  a  ghmeiiig  meteor. 
Throm^  this  charming  spot  wound  a  stream,  bor* 
dered  by  the  graceful  papyraa^  oeeaaionaUy  oon- 
tributing  its  umbels  for  the  cfaapleis  of  the  gods. 
Reaching  a  lower  part  of  the  gnMinds  it  was  partial- 
ly checked,  and  etery  ripple  of  the  fhiry  lake,  iMo 
which  it  spread,  bowed  the  dazzling  vrhite  aznm 
cnps  of  the  anered  lotus.  Compressed  again,  it  crept 
between  roekn*  eovered  by  climbing  plants  and 
caiefiilly  trtaspknted  moBSLB,nDtiUt  wasonee  mora 
allowed  to  ezpand»and  promdly  bone  apon  its  bosom 
noble  swans  firom  the  neighboring  Gayster.  On, 
on,  singing*  singing,  went  the  stream,  till  it  enter- 
ed a  deep  grove.  Cypress  trees,  growing  at  stUI 
deoreaauig  intervals,  daepened  the  shade,  nntil  they 
diaplaced  all  other  trees ;  and,  midst  their  mystery* 
bmthing  gloom,  with  constantly  diminished  rapidi- 
ty and  with  a  tone  ahnost  inaadible,  it  entered  a 
cave  and  diaappeared.  The  eave  had  been  eonse* 
oiated  for  a  templa*  and  at  the  larthest  astrsmity 
atood  Noz>  holding  an  inveilad  torch,  and  shimided 
IB  a  vail)  oovared  with  gUttering  stars. 

Hither  «aine  the  boy.  £agerly  he  hastened  to 
Qioand  and  dell,  followed  for  an  instant  tho  flying 
footsteps  of  the  hare,  and,  aa  qmokly  turning,  peep- 


'  ed  into  the  cells  of  the  lily.  A  tumnltuous  joy  swell- 
ed his  bosom,  and  he  could  hardly  discharge  his 
duties;  but  when  his  wild,  almost  impatient  glee 
had  subsided,  he  amply  compensated  for  his  tran- 
sient negligence.  With  ihe  first  light  of  morning 
he  W8S  abroad,  and  the  last  sunbeam  saw  him  a^ 
his  toil.  Often,  too,  the  moonlight  tempted  him  to 
roam,  and  again  and  again  he  returned,  laden  with 
the  wealth  of  the  Samian  mountains.  It  may  have 
been,  perhaps,  that  bis  thoughts  were  not  all  ab- 
sorbed by  the  delicate  things  dependant  upon  his 
care,  for  in  his  mistress  he  recognized  the  beautifiil 
Ariadne.  She  did  not  notice  him  at  first;  but  she 
could  not  long  remain  ignorant  that  her  favorite 
flowers  were  more  flourishing  than  before,  hercom- 
mands  never  neglected  or  forgotten.  She  praised 
his  fidelity  and  approved  his  plans.  The  boy  felt 
awed  in  her  presence,  and  whenever  compelled  to 
answer  her  questions,  stammered  so  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly intelligible.  The  consciousness  of  intellectual 
power,  however,  overcame  his  diffidence  in  some 
degree,  and  gradually  he  ventured  to  unfold  to  her 
his  new  and  invaluable  knowledge.  She  listened 
with  no  less  delight  than  wonder,  and  while  her 
every  glance  fixed  itself  in  his  heart  forever,  and 
higher  and  better  life  was  revealed  to  her,  of  which 
she  had  no  previous  conception,  unconsciously,  ut- 
teriy  unconsciously,  she  loved  her  father's  slave. 

ladmon,  too,  accustomed  to  a  careless  and  un- 
willing service,  marked  the  boy's  unwearied  dili- 
gence, and  frequently  watched  him  at  his  labor. 
One  holiday,  he  was  roused  firom  slumber  by  the 
tones  of  a  full,  mellow  voice,  and  putting  back  the 
tall  shrubs  about  him,  saw  the  Phrjgian  mounted 
upon  a  stone.  He  was  addressing  a  group  of  bro- 
ther slaves,  all  appaivntly  interested  in  the  topic. 
Talc  followed  tale,  fact  succeeded  to  fact,  and  fable 
to  fable,  clcar,simple  and  easy ;  and  ladmon,  pleas- 
ed with  the  truth  end  beauty,  aa  well  as  with  the 
novelty  of  what  he  heard,  remained  for  an  hour  an 
unseen  listener. 

A  new  change  awaited  the  speaker,  for  the  even- 
ing found  him  free. 

A  favorite  walk  of  ladmon  was  a  winding  path 
leading  to  the  sea-shore  fronting  the  promontory  of 
Mycate,  and  from  which  he  observed  the  shipt 
crowding  the  harbor  6f  Ephesus.  The  shouts  and 
songs  and  laughter  of  the  mariners,  joined  with 
the  din  of  the  city,  came  over  the  watera  with  a 
softened  tone,  suggesting  ideas  of  society  and 
mirth,  and  forgetfol  of  the  dose  atmosphere,  the 
narrow  streets,  the  nnwelcoms  sights,  he  must 
there  encounter,  in  a  an  evil  hour  he  I«ft  his  charm- 
ing retreat  for  the  mecrc^lis. 

The  Phrygian  had  reaided  there  since  ht*  liber- 
ation. Conapieuooa  in  the  yonng  yeais  of  a  new- 
born philosophy,  clothing  his  sentiments  in  the  at* 
tractive  form  of  foble,  equally  adapted  to  aapCivate 
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the  learned  and  infonn  the  ignorant|  he  had  be- 
come widelf  known  and  as  widely  honored.  At 
his  table  sat  the  wealthiest  and  most  esteemed  of 
Ionia,  while  thejr  who  sooght  instruction  in  their 
travels  deemed  their  visit  to  Ephesas  incomplete 
unless  they  had  been  admitted  to  his  society. 

Yet  he  hesitated,  even  in  his  altered  position,  to 
address  the  lady  of  his  love.  Desirous  of  avoiding 
too  great  precipitation  and  too  great  delay,  he  at 
one  time  feared  that  the  recollection  of  his  too 
recent  state  might  overcome  the  tenderness  with 
which  he  coald  not  bat  hope  she  regsrded  him, 
and  at  another  was  tortured  by  the  picture  of  a 
more  accomplished  suitor  at  her  feet.  He  prayed 
the  gods  for  an  opportunity  to  render  her  some 
signal  service,  and  would  gladly  have  seen  her  faU 
into  the  Cayster  or  precipitated  into  the  sea  so  he 
might  have  rescued  her. 

Meantime,  the  blindlblded  goddess,  who  benefits 
some  while  she  afflicts  others,  was  preparing  for 
him  a  better  fortune  than  he  had  reason  to  antici- 
pate. The  vain  and  superstitious,  yet  magnificent 
and  generous  Orossas,  wearied  with  contemplating 
his  boundless  treasures  and  unsatisfied  with  the 
amusements  of  his  brilliant  court,  became  emulous 
of  the  military  &me  of  the  enterprising  Gyges,  the 
warlike  Ardys,  and  the  brave  Alyattes.  An  ap- 
propriate and  attractive  theatre  for  his  arms  was 
presented  by  the  Grecian  kingdoms  on  the  shore  of 
the  ^gean  sea.  For  the  first  time  he  looked  to- 
ward them  with  a  conqueror's  eye,  for  the  first 
time  reroembersd  tint  to  them  he  was  indebted 
for  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  court,  that  their 
musicians  and  artizans  &r  exceeded  his  own,  and, 
sweeping  his  hand  across  the  table  at  which  he  sat 
in  consultation  with  his  ofiicers,  he  exclaimed, "  It 
is  easier  to  vanquish  men  already  skilled  than  to 
teach  the  ignorant !  *' 

Yet  the  reports  of  preparations,  making  for  the 
invasion  of  their  dominions,  were  scarcely  heard 
by  the  Greeks,  for  the  dissensions,  which  wasted 
the  blood  and  retarded  the  growth  of  the  mother 
country,  were  revived  by  them,  and  they  expended 
iA  domestic  war&re  the  forces  which  should  have 
protected  their  liberties  from  a  foreign  foe.  The  tem- 
pest cams,  not  such  as  gather  in  the  tempestuons 
North,  which  overwhekn  with  remediless  des- 
truction ;  bat,  shorter,  and  less  fearful,  leaving  only 
alight  indications  of  its  path.  A  submission,  tame 
and  dishonorable,  perhaps,  was  oflered  to  a  prince 
to  whom  their  language  was  fomiliar,  who  pro* 
tactcd  their  artit  patronised  their  learned  men, 
and  left  them  the  administration  of  their  gov- 
ernment ;  be  called  his  own^  the  whole  wide  ter- 
nMTf  from  the  river  Halys  to  the  Mgnn,  and 
from  the  Sootbem  shore  of  the  Eazine  to  the  Nortlr* 
em  coast  of  the  Mediieiranean,  save  oas  amaU 
peuiflsnla. 


Among  the  captive  Ephesiani  ordered  to  follow 
the  victorious  army  were  ladmon  and  his  daughter. 
Scarcely  hoping  to  be  of  use,  die  Phrygian  inaisled 
upon  accompanying  them,  and  the  philosopherr 
who  had  heretofore  manifested  some  little  reserve 
even  in  conversation  which  evidently  gave  him 
pleasure,  was  gratified  by  the  attention  and  grate- 
ful for  the  sscrifice.  Not  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  state  of  both  hearts  be  ofken  tonied  aside 
to  mourn  with  some  staid  citlsen  the  misfortunes 
of  their  country,  or  to  acquatnt  himself  with  the 
mysteries  of  moulding  clay  and  casting  braas,  from 
the  artlfKers  who  were  to  ornament  still  more  the 
fine  city  of  Sardis. 

The  march  was  nearly  ended,  when,  with  a 
feeling  of  vexation  which  he  could  scarcely  con- 
ceal, the  Phrygian  obeyed  a  summons  to  the  pre- 
sence ol  CrcBsns,  who,  tired  of  the  unwearied 
strain  of  eologiom  adopted  by  his  courtiers,  sought 
something  fresh  from  a  stranger.  As  he  rode  for* 
ward,  however,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  intro- 
duction  night  be  of  essential  service  to  his  friends, 
and  he  determined  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmoaC. 
At  first  he  was  embarrassed  by  uncertainty  as  to 
the  topics  most  agreeable  and  the  ffear  lest  he 
might  oflfend)  but,  gradually,  he  became  interest- 
ed, thought  followed  thought  too  rapidly  for  utter- 
ance ;  ideas  which  he  ha«l  but  half  seixed,  tmtha 
of  which  be  had  before  ecughf  only  the  shadow, 
wars  fully  developed  to  Mm.  The  royal  listener, 
waa  chatnod  and  ha  said,  as  be  motioned  \dm  to 
withdraw,  **  You  will  sop  to-night  in  the  palace  * 

Pleaaed  but  not  elated  by  the  invitation,  he 
gladly  returned  to  his  plaoe  boide  Elea,  wboae  elo- 
quent glanoe  spoke  him  moat  welcome.  As  they 
approoehed  Sardis,  the  prsparatioaa  for  a'trivmphal 
entrance  beeamo  uapleaaant,  and  they  fell  atill 
fortber  in  the  rear.  They  were  still  discussing  the 
many  inlersoting  subjects,  which  natarally  arose, 
when  aoddenly  as  they  entered  the  streets  of  tbe 
city,  four  youths,  richly  dad  and  mounted  upon 
poweifnl  chargers,  swept  Elea  from  her  protector, 
and  before  she  bad  suflfeiently  recovered  flmn  her 
surprise  to  cry  for  aariotanoe  aba  found  herself  in  a 
court-yard,  the  gate  of  widcli  was  qdckly  locked 
behind  her. 

Had  the  fire  of  Japiier  flashed,  or  Ms  bolls  than- 
dersd  along  tbe  sky,  the  Phrygian  could  not  have 
been  more  astonished.  Indeed,  so  saddon  was  tbs 
act  and  so  perfectly  aooompUsbed,  that  he  knew 
not  whicb  way  to  seek  bor.  Hemsbed  about  die- 
ttaoted,  but  all  wem  too  intent  upon  hailing  tbeir 
king  and  rejoicing  in  his  sooeess  to  Usten  to  his 
questions.  It  was  only  when  tbe  Imperial  rotlnue 
had  paased  that  bis<Hsti«ss  atineted  notice,  but  to 
be  increased  by  rmim  jests  ami  contemptuous 
snean.  He  had  made  his  way  Ibr  a  abort  diatance 
through  the  crowd,  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  mild 
cosntenanee  of  a  eitiien»  whose  dreaa  and 
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bespoke  sbiiidaiiGe  if  oot  rank.  AddreMuig  him, 
lie  explained  the  oireimieuneea  and  besooght  ad- 
▼iee  and  a«ietanee. 

'<  U  she  year  aisterT  "  he  asked  kindly. 

*'  No,  bat  my  benefactieea  my  frieod-nny  more 
than  Mater." 

**  Then  it  were  better  you  eaw  ber  in  her  grave/' 
anawered  the  otiier,  with  an  ezpreeaion  of  eorrow. 

*<Bat  wherefore?  Surely  no  one  can  harm 
a  being  ao  good  and  so  beautifnl." 

*'  Harm !  not  what  he  terma  harm.  The  heart 
of  no  one  ao  aoftena  to  beauty  aa  that  of  prince 
Herraua,  though  he  never  aacrificea  to  Hymen." 

The  Phrygian  turned  with  a  groan,  and  in  utter 
hopeleameaa  of  spirit,  proeaeded  to  inform  ladmon 
of  the  secret  and  concert  if  possible  some  means 
for  the  rescue  of  his  daughter. 

Just  within  the  walls  of  Sardis  and  close  beside 
one  of  the  gatea,  ao  ae  to  aecuie  easy  and  unob- 
aenred  egress  and  ingreas,  four  young  noblemen 
built  each  a  palace.  They  wera  disposed  around 
a  square,  and  preaented  to  the  streets  running 
around  them  so  uniform  an  appearance  that  they 
seemed  one  dwelling.  Sworn  iiiends  were  the 
youths  and  ready  to  protect  each  other  with  life 
and  limb,  against  the  Ycngeanoe  of  outraged  fomi- 
liea  and  the  awards  of  justice. 

One  of  these  was  more  sumptuously  decorated 
than  the  reat,  and  in  an  apartoMnt  of  that  one 
all  the  most  beautifol  thinga  had  been  gathered,  in 
the  vain  efibrt  to  make  the  outward  compensate 
for  the  hiward  life.    The  aide  next  the  garden  was 
of  cedar  richly  carved,  and  the  buds  and  flowen 
and  mssaes  of  dusieiing  fruit  almoat  bent  over  the 
delicate  net-work  from   which   they  seemed  to 
start,  and  through  the  interstices  of  which,  came 
the  music  of  birds  and  the  perfumea  of  exotics. 
The  rsmaining  walls  were  lined  with  sheets  of  siU 
ver,  itt  Cixeessive  and  inconstant  luatre  softened 
by  its  being  sufc^jected  only   to  the  rays  falling 
through  a  email  circular  window  in  the  roof,  ren- 
dered still  smaller  by  the  vines,  which  crept  around 
the  edge  and  a  short  distance  along  the  ceiling. 
They  were  partially  concealed  also  by  paintings, 
aome  giving  only  the  outline,  some  both  the  exte- 
rior and  interior  lines,  some  exhibiting  but  one  co- 
lor, some  varioua  hues,  and  others  duly  drawn  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  light  and  shade.    One 
was  by  Ardices  of  Corinth,  one  by  Telcphon  of 
Sicyon,  some   were  from   Egyptian  artists,  but 
meat  valued  was  that  by  Bularohns,  of  the  battle 
of  Magnele,  purchased  by  Candaules  for  its  weight 
in  gold  and  beatowed  upon  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent owner  for  his  patriotism  and  courage.   Oppo- 
site the  entrance  stood  a  gold  statue  of  a  boy, 
wrought  by  Theodoras  of  Samoa,  through  whose 
joined  bands  flowed  a  foantaio  into  a  bath  of  iron 
curiously  inlatd,  whale  beaide  him,  contemplating 


the  water,  was  a  dog  from  the  same  hand  holding 
in  his  mouth  a  basket  filled  with  napkins  woven  of 
the  finest  wool.  A  low  couch  without  a  back 
stood  near,  its  gracefiil  arms  covered  with  a  gold 
vine  linked  in  interminable  masses,  the  crimson 
drapery  looped  up  here  and  there  to  display  the 
carving  of  its  gold  pillars.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  stood  a  brass  column,  over  which  was  twin- 
ed a  jasmine,  its  profusion  of  silver  blossoms,  with 
their  petals  closely  folded,  still  more  radiant  from 
contrast  with  the  emerald  leaves. 

Hither  the  attendants  bore  the  aknost  fainting 
girl  and,  deaf  to  her  entreaties,  speedily  divested 
her  of  her  deranged  dress  and  replaced  it  by  one 
whoee  magnificence  waa  most  distastefiil.  The 
twilight  was  coming  on,  and  while  some  offered 
wine  and  confectiona  on  bended  knee,  another 
lightly  touched  the  pedestal  of  the  pillar.  A  mo- 
ment and  one  by  one  the  jasmines  slowly  opened, 
and,  as  if  by  magic,  a  burning  taper  revealed  in 
the  heart  of  each,  which  bathed  tiie  room  in  a  rich 
soft  light. 

The  captive  begged  to  be  lefl  alone,  and,  help- 
less aa  an  infant,  trembling  if  she  but  heard  the 
rustUng  of  a  leaf,  sat  despairingly  where  the  slaves 
had  left  ber. 

An  hour  had  paased,  to  her  it  seemed  a  day, 
when  she  heard  a  light  step  beside  her.  It  was 
not  the  easy  and  indiflerent  tread  of  the  master  of 
the  mansion,  but  quick  and  alow  by  tuma,  and 
made  almoat  inaudible  by  the  aplendid  foot-clotbs. 
Suddenly  hope  succeeded  to  terror,  yet  she  could 
not  look  up,  and  her  heart  beat  wildly  and 
her  breath  came  with  difficulty  as  the  step  drew 
near. 

'*  Elea,"  whiapered  the  Phrygian  with  agitation, 
"  Elea,  look  up,  speak  to  me.  In  the  name  of  the 
gods,  I  coiyure  you,"  he  continued,  almost  beside 
himself  with  terror  at  her  silence.  "  Rouse  your- 
self dear  Elea,  for  if  but  a  hair  has  been  injured, 
all  Sardis  shall  arm  for  your  revenge." 

"No, no.  But, oh!"  ahe  caught  the  sound  of 
advancing  people  and  said,  **  Away,  away." 

"  Never,"  he  answered,  drawing  himself  to  his 

full  heightand  throwing  his  arm  about  her,  "Never." 

But  Elea  apxang  from  him,  and  in  a  tone  of  ago- 

ay,  exclaimed, "  Go,  and  the  gods  speed  you.   Go, 

and  return  to  save  me." 

The  door  was  already  open,  but  the  alavea 
deemed  the  shadow  of  the  Phrygian,  as  he  sprang 
from  the  apartment,  that  of  the  broad  boughs  of  the 
linden  swayed  by  the  evening  breeze. 

Unwilling  to  excite  suspicion  by  too  minute  in- 
quiries, he  had  found  his  way  with  no  small  labor 
among  the  reed«built  houses,  and  now  he  waa 
more  than  once  compelled  to  retrace  hia  stepsi 
Tlie  invitation  of  the  monarch  had  been  too  per- 
emptory to  be  declined,  and  conscious  that  only 
the  royal  fevor  oould  protect  him  from  the  hatred 
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which  would  follow  the  step  he  meditsted,  he  pre- 
pared hifflielf  for  the  banquet. 

The  palace  wai  crowded  with  guests,  yet  after 
dispensing  the  attentions  due  to  his  nobility,  Crce- 
sus  withdrew  from  the  throng,  and  sending  for  the 
Phrygian,  Bias  of  Mitylene,  and  a  few  other  dis- 
tinguished men,  discoursed  upon  philosophical 
topics  until  the  night  was  almost  past. 

In  vain  our  hero  endeavored  to  appear  tf  t  ease. 
His  thoughts  wandered  continually  to  Elea  and  his 
plan  for  her  rescue ;  and  he  at  one  moment  deter- 
mined to  retire  and  at  the  next  altered  his  deci- 
sion. Fortunately  he  was  relessed  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  would  have  chosen,  for  prince  Hermus 
was  just  departing.  Hastily  disguising  himself 
like  a  common  messenger,  he  followed  him  until 
he  reached  his  own  court-yard,  and  then  placing 
in  his  hands  a  slip  of  parchment  he  disappeared. 

Supposing  it  came  from  one  of  his  noble  friends, 
he  opened  it  immediately  and  learned  its  contents 
with  signal  astonishment  and  wrath.  **  The  dam- 
sel,'* so  ran  the  note,  '*  whom  you  yesterday  made 
priestess  of  the  temple  of  Cupid,  is  the  betrothed  of 
the  Greek  whom  Crassus,  with  his  usual  partiality 
for  foreigners,  has  this  night  received  with  so 
moch  favor.  Report  says  he  does  not  want  energy, 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  carry  his  complaint  to  the 
throne.  The  last  time  we  escaped  too  narrowly 
to  admit  of  farther  risk." 

The  imprecations  which  followed  its  perusal 
were  neither  few  nor  light,  yet  neither  wine  nor 
anger  could  blind  the  prince  to  the  feet,  that  it 
would  be  by  no  means  safe  to  retain  his  eaptrre. 
The  monarch  was  already  incensed  against  him, 
and  he  feared  to  invite  an  investigation  which 
would  be  so  far  from  ending  with  the  specific 
charges.  Still  the  suggestions  of  prudence  could 
not  entirely  sUenee  the  voice  of  pride  and  the 
morning  was  far  advanced  before  he  finally  resolv- 
ed to  send  her  away  uninjured  to  the  quartern  as- 
signed for  the  conquered  Greeks. 

Great  indeed  was  the  joy  of  all  parties  at  the 
success  of  the  scheme,  nor  did  it  require  much  per- 
suasion on  the  part  of  the  fortunate  lover  lo  in- 
duce the  beautiful  Elea  to  reward  him  with  her 
hand.  Outward  prosperity  followed,  and  peace 
profound  in  proportion  to  the  troubles  which  had 
preceeded.  True,  the  machinations  of  prince  Her- 
mus sometimes  disturbed  their  repose  but  they 
were  always  discovered  and  defeated,  and  so  en- 
tirely did  he  at  length  withdraw  from  society  that 
he  was  almost  forgottetu 

Wide  open  were  thrown  all  the  gates  of  Bafdis, 
and  through  every  one  poured  an  eager  nralticnds 
hastening  to  the  Thymbrian  plain,  so  soon  to  wit- 
ness the  victory  of  the  Persian  CyniSL  Closely, 
and  still  more  closely,  they  pressed  upon  eaeh  oth« 


er  as  they  advanced,  until  thooaaads  npoo  tbo«- 
sands  stood  wedged  in  one  solid  aaass. 

A  wide  circle  had  been  drawn  in  the  eentre, 
surrounded  by  a  slender  paling,  but  effectually 
guarded  by  a  glittering  line  of  royal  troop«.  With- 
in this  a  mighty  pile  reflected  the  sunlight  with  in- 
tolerable splendor.  Burning  and  biasing,  where 
they  caught  the  rays,  were  oovches  omamentod 
with  gold  and  silver,  goblets  of  the  saaie  brilliant 
metals,  and  judiciously  disposed  alternately  to 
hide  and  reveal  them,  were  vests  upon  vesta  of  im- 
perial purple.  Surmounting  the  whole  was  a  gar- 
land of  laurel  boughs,  and  a  silver  swan  nestled 
within  it  At  some  distaaoe,  waa  the  platfcnrm 
erected  for  CroBsus,  covered  only  by  a  plain  dark 
cloth,  as  expressive  of  his  humility.  The  space 
between  was  filled  with  three  thousand  choaen 
victims. 

Noon  had  already  come,  when  the  monarch  pro- 
ceeded on  horseback  through  the  narrow  passage, 
preserved  for  him  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  aad 
aacending  the  platfoim,  proclaiaied  the  veracity  of 
the  Delphian  oracle.  A  stmage  stillness  settled 
upon  the  throng  for  a  momeat,  and  then  ia  tones 
that  seemed  to  shake  Mt.  Inolos  sad  echoad 
in  the  heart  of  the  distaat  city,  with  oae  inpulsc, 
ail  cried,  *'  Hail  to  Apollo !  Hail  te  hia  Delpkiao 
shrine  ! "  The  sounds  died  away,  the  white-robed 
and  oHve-erowned  priests,  with  all  the  ousiamary 
rites,  offored  the  taimense  sacrifice^  and  the  ctjr 
again  went  up,  "  Hail  to  ApoUo!  Hail  to  hia 
Delphian  shrine!"  Then  Crasus  revarently 
kindled  a  torch  at  the  eonoecrated  fire  and  applied 
it  to  the  gorgeous  pyraanid.  Slowly  at  6]at,  fiasb- 
ing  out  and  as  haatily  retreating,  the  flaaiea  aroaa, 
but  then  more  and  moitt  awifUy,  soaring  eagerty  to 
Idss  with  their  glowing  lips  some  exquisite  device 
or  splendid  decoration,  weaving  in  and  out  like  a 
vine  branch,  and  then  clasping  all  in  one  burning 
embrace,  while,  ever  and  anon,  rone  deeper  and 
more  poweiftl  than  before,  "Hail  to  ApoUo! 
HaU  to  hia  Delphian  ahrine ! " 

Complacently  dawiliag  upon  hia  own  rauniH-  i 
oence  and  piety,  CroMns  returned  to  Sardia,  occa- 
aionally  turning  to  obaerve  the  anoke,  wldeh  aeeu- 
ed  like  a  graceful  pillar  against  the  twilight  aky, 
and  then  vanished  in  many  fontaatic  forms.  At 
the  door  of  his  cabinet  he  diamissed  all  but  tlie 
Phrygian,  whom  he  hsd  retained  by  his  aide,  and 
himself  taking  a  lamp  from  the  table  opened  an  ad- 
joining chamber. 

From  floor  to  ceiling,  not  only  around  the  walls 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  apanment,  were  piled 
tKasares,  a  tithe  of  which  lai passed  the  boasted 
poasessiona  of  his  brother  kings.  The  monaveh 
ghinoed  around  as  if  anoertain  wiwt  to  choose  and 
thenaaid, 

•*  Take  that  lion.  It  is  from  the  hand  of  Theo- 
doras, place  beside  it  yonder  tilss,  tiiat  ciatem  and    z 
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thia  gpblet.  They  are  all  {Hire  gold  fimn  the  beds 
of  Pactolua  and  Henniis.  Take  also  this  cistern, 
it  will  hold  six  hundred  amphoral,  with  the  four 
casks  beside  iL  They  were  wrought  by  my  direc- 
tion from  the  silver  of  the  niiJttSy  lying,  as  you  know, 
between  Fergmmus  and  Atameus.  Bear  these  to  the 
Delphian  oracle,  and  say,  **  Crcesus,  sovereign  of 
Lydia  and  of  Ysrious  nations,  esteems  this  the  ora- 
cle of  Amphiaraos  the  only  genuine  oracle  ;  in  re- 
tain for  the  sagacity  which  has  marked  your  de- 
clarations he  sends  these  proofe  of  his  liberality ;  he 
desires  to  know  whether  he  may  proceed  against 
the  Persians,  and  whether  he  shall  require  assist- 
ance of  any  ally.** 

The  Phrygian  bowed  assent,  but  it  was  very  sad- 
ly, for  a  presentiment  of  evil  weighed  heavily  up- 
on him.  The  enthusiasm  of  youth  had  departed, 
his  thirst  for  knowledge  had  abated  as  years  stole 
on,  and  he  would  fiiin  sit  by  his  own  hearth  with 
his  wife  and  little  ones,  bnt  overcoming  the  tempt* 
ation  to  decline  the  service  he  immediately  prepar- 
ed to  set  out  upon  his  mission. 
-  "  Have  you  seen  the  new  smbassador  from  Ly- 
dia?" asked  a  priest  of  his  coll^agne,  as  they  sat 
together  in  a  retired  part  of  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
Isasting  upon  the  offerings  to  Apollo. 

"No;  bat  &me  speaks  of  the  rich  gifts  he 
brings." 

"  And  equally  of  his  impiety  and  temerity.  The 
latter  I  could  forgive,  the  former,  never,"  said  the 
first  speaker,  while  the  smile  of  mslice,  which 
played  about  his  voluptuous  mouth,  spoke  little  for 
his  sincerity. 

**  I  scknowledge  yoar  seal,"  fscnnied  the  other, 
"but  methinks  I  could  pardon  almost  any  defi- 
ciency in  that  reelect  to  one  who  comes  so  la- 
den." 

'*  Your  speech  scarcely  SMords  with  your  habit,'* 
said  the  elder,  with  the  same  aiiected  piety  of 
words  and  irony  of  manner.  '*  He  who  wears  the 
vestments  must  speak  the  language  of  a  priest. 
Though,  I  confess  that  my  zeal  may  have  been 
somewhat  quickened  by  the  peculiar  manifestation 
of  his  impiety,  affecting,  as  it  does,  our  own  inter- 
est and  order." 

**  And  how  so.     I  thought  thst  sufficient  e«D- 
and  tact  would  efiectually  shield  the  priests  of  the 
sBcred  city  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  curious  and 
the  daring  fancies  of  the  skeptic." 

"  You  are  as  deficient  in  discernment  as  discre- 
tion. The  barb  of  the  Phrygian  is  as  keen  as  it  is 
well  aimed.  Not  the  philosopher  only,  but  every 
vulgar  gazer  among  the  populace  will  feel  its 
power." 

''A  wonderful  man,  and  wonderful  must  be  his 
weapon  to  pierce  our  triple  armor." 

"  You  have  not  then  beard  the  feble  of  the  float- 
ing log,  which  appeared  fearful  at  a  distance,  but 
lost  its  terrors  when  viewed  more  nearly.    I  should 


hardly  have  expected  a  priest  of  Apollo  to  be  more 
ignorant  tbon  the  unbearded  youth." 

'*  And  you  fear  that  men  will  maliciously  observe 
a  resemblance  between  the  oracle  snd  the  floating 
log.  An  evil  race  do  we  dwell  among,  and  a  de- 
generate age  is  ours,  brother  of  the  long  robe.  But 
why  not  send  him  away  without  permitting  him  to 
consult  the  oracle?" 

*'  That  were  an  excess  of  devotion,  nor  could  I 
consent  to  rob  Apollo  of  the  gifts  he  has  brought. 
We  will  accept  the  wealth,  therefore,  not  doubting 
that  the  god  Mall  himself  find  means  to  remove  him 
from  his  presence." 

The  time  sppointed  for  consulting  the  oracle  at 
length  arrived.  The  magnificent  offerings  were 
presented }  the  cistern  of  gold  wss  placed  on  the 
right  of  the  vestibule,  that  of  silver  on  the  left,  and 
the  remainder  were  arrsnged  in  conspicuous  parts 
of  the  temple.  Prepared  by  many  mystic  rites,  and 
garlanded  with  laurel,  the  Phrygian  knelt  to  le- 
edTe  the  response.  But  instead  of  those  ambigu- 
ous words  which  usually  fell  on  the  ears  of  theawe- 
strtick  iistenerR,  the  Pythia,  tossing  her  arms  and 
writhing  in  agony,  shouted  from  the  tripod, 
"  Wherefore,  oh,  negligent  priests,  does  a  contemn 
er  of  my  oracle  kneel  thus  before  my  shrine  7  " 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  when  a  dozen  • 
priests  surtedfrom  their  concealment,  and  binding 
a  mantle  about  the  eyes  of  the  questioner,  tore  him 
hhm  the  temple,  and  pressed  forward,  silently  but 
with  rapid  steps. 

At  firat  he  was  bewildered  by  an  event  so  unex- 
pected, but  then  demanded  why  he  was  seized  snd 
where  they  were  dragging  him. 

In  reply,  the  fable  of  the  "floating  log"  was 
repeated,  slowly  and  sternly,  and  then,  the  man  on 
his  right,  holding  a  blazing  torch  so  as  to  exhibit 
fully  his  own  features,  snatched  oflT the  mantle,  and 
with  demoniac  exultation  peered  into  his  eyes  as  if 
he  would  bum  them  in  their  sockets. 

The  Phrygisn  started,  for  he  saw  the  fierce  and 
revengeful  Heimos  He  read  his  fete  in  those  glow- 
ing and  malignant  eyes,  and '  too  proud  to  suppli- 
cate, he  thrust  him  from  him  with  a  gesture  of  dis- 
gpist,  and  moved  steadily  on.  Then  came  thoughts 
of  his  wife,  in  all  her  loveliness,  and  of  the  little 
ones  who  had  so  mourned  his  parting.  No  star 
cheered  him  on  that  last  journey,  no  moonbeam  shot 
across  his  path ;  and  the  wind,  which  swept  over 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  seemed  in  prolonged  wailings 
to  sound  his  requiem.  Yet  he  regarded  the  lower- 
ing Her^^ls  with  a  serene  countenance,  and  an- 
swered with  quiet  dignity  his  glances  of  hate  and 
scorn. 

A  range  of  hills,  running  from  M t.  Pindus  and 
joining  the  Geranii,  skirts  the  northen  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  sometimes  narrowing  the  waters, 
and  sometimes  retiring,  leaving  a  long  line  of  level 
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coMt  Acquainted  with  erery  eonre  and  every 
crag,  the  priests  took  their  way  to  a  precipice, 
around  whose  base  the  billows  leaped,  and  roared 
and  fretted.  The  Phrygian  advanced  to  its  very 
verge,  and  bent  over  the  waves  as  if  he  would  learn 
something  of  their  secrets,  ere  he  found  beneath 
them  a  home.  As  he  did  so,  the  tempest-clouds 
parted  directly  over  him,  and  a  clear  light  fell  over 
his  figure,  the  many  shaded  precipice,  and  gilded 
the  halls  and  arches  and  fair  grottoes,  far  below, 
for  his  coming.  It  fell  there  alone ;  and  as  he  sur- 
veyed, fixedly,  the  fiends  who  surrounded  him,  they 
drew  back,  terrified,  into  the  thick  darkness  behind, 
and,  spell-bound,  listened  to  his  malison. 

"Hear,"  he  cried,  "listen  to  the  broad  page, 
opened  to  me  in  my  death-hour.  Glory  not  in  your 
shrine,  for  fire  diall  bum,  floods  shall  overwhelm, 
winds  shall  lay  it  prostrate.  The  wrath  of  man 
shall  be  added  to  the  elements,  and  destruction 


shall  not  linger  on  its  wsy.  A  barbarous  race, 
sweeping  fhmi  the  East,  shall  purrae,  sack,  day. 
Neither  in  the  field  nor  upon  the  monntahi,  in  the 
cottage  nor  walled  cities,  neither  in  the  highway 
nor  at  the  altan  of  the  gods  shall  there  be  any 
safety.  The  savage  conquerors  shall  desecrate  your 
sacred  earth  and  pollute  your  holy  fountain ;  ye, 
yourselves,  shall  sink  to  your  tombs  unhonored ; 
your  impostures  shall  be  proclaimed,  your  arts  dis- 
covered, your  despicable  train  of  long  meditated  de- 
ceits shall  be  trumpeted  wherever  the  sun  shines  or 
the  riven  flow ;  and  when  the  name  of  JEaop  shall 
be  venerated  hf  the  old  and  be  fondly  murmured 
by  the  loving  lips  of  childhood,  tlie  very  title  of 
*  Priest  of  Apollo'  shall  have  become  a  by-woid 
and  a  mockery." 

Then  turning,  he  sprang  from  the  rock,  with  the 
supplication,  '*  Receive  me,  Oh,  Neptune,  to  thy 
purn^nd  crystal  depths." 


THE   BACHELOR'S    DITTY. 


BT    1.    T.    W, 


I  LOTS  Ihe  dMp  MqoMtwvd  gl«B, 

WImn  Tiotot  iMnto  pravftU ; 
WfaSM  detp-teiMd  thnah  sod  twiitsilnff 

Tie  wr  with  leagf  nf«l«. 
I  loTt  the  moontain't  lofty  brow, 

1  low  tbo  traaqoll  im  ; 
And  Um  aUtoly  ihip  with  giliM  prow, 

Aitbo  glidw  OB  niorrily. 

Nor  ii  this  tolitado !  oh,  no ! 

The  floo,  tho  bird,  tht  ms, 
Tba  inOQtttaln*^  brow,  tho  ▼•nol't 

Oompanloat  aro  Ibr  mo. 


Tboy  wako  a  tbouaaod  phaatatiai, 

Thoj  toooh  doop-hiddoo  apciaf* ; 

And  bring  book  by-gooo  momorios. 


Tat  whBo  aiUd  IkMt  MtMi  I 

(Tho  aawolooaM  tr«lh  I  owa,) 
Tboy  wbbpofod  alK-.*Wl  ft  mt  g—d 

Ar  «€»  U  If  o/oM.** 
Tho  warbling  loiifsCor  wooi  hit  mats, 

The  loavoa  tho  braoio  oartM ; 
Athamod— Tob«kad~I  baoooforth  hato, 

MyoiHloblMMdMM. 


STANZA. 

BT    B.    ▲.    W. 

WuBsfHoodihip  blodi  oar  wflliqf  hoarto, 
Thif  tboagbt  alToetioii  paiaoth : 

Wo  Meat-  ooavao— oar  boarta  anito— 
Hm  parting  yot  romainoth ! 


--J< 


MOUNT    VERNON 


{See  the  Engraving.) 


What  need  we  say  of  Mount  Vernon?  And 
fet  how  can  we— 4iow  ean  any  American  forbear 
to  qieak  of  a  apot,  anrand  which  cliuter  so  many 
dearly  cheriahed  and  hallowed  aaaociationt?  Who 
can  gaze  upon  the  tomb  of  him  who  was  "  first  in 
war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,"  and  not  feel  the  loftieat  sentiments 
awakened,  and  the  purest  patriotiam  excited  within 
hia  heart's  citadel?  All  hail!  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  and  good  and  iomiortal  Waahington !  AU 
haili  thoa  peerless  hero— giant  in  valor  and  in 
▼irtoe— fondly,  proudly,  everlastingly  ahali  be  cher- 
ished the  remembrance  of  thy  deeda  and  of  thy 
name !  The  nation  which  waa  *'  great,"  and  which 
thou  didst  make  "  glorious  and  five,"  shall  tell  of 
thy  noble  acts  unto  her  children,  and  our  "young 
men  shall  rise  up  to  call  thee  blessed !" 


Mount  Vernon !  While  the  eye  delights  in  the 
beauty  of  the  engraving,  memory  is  basy  recalling 
the  lofty  and  manly  form  that  once  dwelt  there  in 
active  Ufe— that  now  sleeps  in  that  silent  tomb,  but 
whose  example  is  more  than  ever  emulated,  whose 
spirit  is  breathed  by  thousands  of  his  countrymen, 
and  whose  final  resting-plaoe  is  reverently  visited 
by  foreigners  fifom  iar  ofi  climes ; — 

"  And  eonteeratad  f  roand  it  if, 
Tii«  lut,  th«  btUowvd  borne  of  on* 

Who  Htm  apon  all  anBoriM, 
Tboof  h  with  th«  buriod  f  ooo. 

0och  f  nroa  u  kit  art  ptlgrliii  shrinw, 
BbriDOs  to  DO  oodaor  oread  eoD6aed*- 

The  Delpbiaa  valet,  the  Paiettaaet, 
The  Meocat  of  ibe  BBiad." 


NIGHTLY    MUSINGS 


BT    /OSSrn     T.     I*     DAVIS. 


Waair  far  behind  tbt  wettern  billt 

Tbe  poad*roattaD  hath  rolled, 

And  sablo'pinioned  ni^bt  beg ini 
Heriplendor  to  nofold. 

And  all  it  tranqoil  and  terene 
And  net  a  tound  deth  riee, 

Nor  ditmal  elood  fa  teen  to  float 
Beneath  tbe  aiuvt  tlkiet. 

Wlien  high  empyriaa  teema  to  be 

With  flittering  diamonds  crowned. 
And  tiWery  petab  of  tbe  moon 

Pail  gently  to  the  grooad* 
Or  wandering  metnow  now  an 

More  splendor  to  dltpky, 
lAe  Tivid  lightning  pieioe  tbe  air 

And  swiftly  flit  away. 


Oh  what  it  more  dhrinely  sweet 

Or  eharmittg  to  the  tight, 
Than  those  eelattial  wooden  an 

When  gased  upon  at  night. 
When  all  the  heaTtos  teem  to  thine 

With  beenty*s  brightett  glow, 
And  all  their  energiet  to  eomMne 

Their  tovelinets  to  thow. 

In  riawing  those  iolloite  worlds 

As  aaeh  its  path  tarveys. 
The  eontamplatiTe  mind  it  filled 

*'  With  wonder,  love  and  praise.'* 
For  that  immortal  God  who  rnlee 

Them  all  in  majesty, 
"Who  ridee  u\toa  the  ttormy  windt 

And  ealmt  tlm  roaring  sea.** 


NIAGARA. 


BY    JlVV  A     8ALTUS 


EiCAPBD  from  a  U amient  shower 
8bMld«d  bj  Tine  •nUnflad  bov-«-, 
I  (ftM(  Niagara,  on  thy  mi»ht, 
Daaslinf  ny  awe  itruek  tight, 
I  hoar  thy  torreDUaouad 
MaJMlie,  deep,  profouad ; 
An  mTtlaaeho  impaliiow  fouri« 
Tho  Toioo  of  oiaay  wataia  toaia, 
BaMQDdiny  like  tho  aaa 
In  Ha  wttdoat  nioctrolay'-* 
Whilo  laowy  lba«  aad  ipray, 
Aod  foma  of  glitlatinf  ray, 
Bodoek  tJiy  toeid  aliooi ; 
IWm  gloiioa  ooneooiiato  aad  aioot 
Into  oao  OBMraM  at  ihf  foot. 

Thy  elond  eappod  hHb  and  flowory  Talo, 
Shady  eoTorta,  lowly  dalo, 
GoffooiM  rainbow,  gnthiDf  foontain, 
With  earthquake'a  cleft  apon  tho  mouotalfl 
Thooa  mafic  toonea  aublime, 
Cooral  all  with  Time, 
Stand  a  world**  wonder,  myiteriodt,  divliA. 
Here  nataro'a  opora  wild  i«  hoard, 
Rioh  ooral  Btraina  from  warbling  bird — 
Swoat  maaie  filto  tho  air  with  harmony  oroond, 
Anawored  by  eoho*i  load  rotrerborating  sound. 
The  MOW  white  foam  and  ailvor  spray, 
Tiogod  by  rofloeted  colors  bright, 
Aio  liquid  gold  ;  and  Iris  with  bor  robos  of  light 
Tho  broad  expanse  onaiccloi  with  iotenao  delight. 
Qaoen  of  tho  Yaxiogatod  aroh  aod  of  tho  orystal  r«y, 
Tho  SOD  his  radianco  sheds  ob  thoe,  a  diadem  oo  bis  way, 
Thoa  glorioos  coveaaot  of  God^typo  of  eternal  day. 
Hero  in  hwtastloygfotesqao  fonns  arrayed 
Thy  thuadoring,  boiling  oataraet  *s  diaplayod. 
While  frantfe  rapids  whirling  pait 
Are  ongulpbed  in  deep  abyss  at  last, 
And  in  thy  groeo  and  flowing  river 
Ensk  on  Inmultuoosly  (broTer. 
All  these  are  thine,  Niagara,  who  woarost  on  thy  brow 
Tho  imprint  of  eternity,  to  which  I  lowly  bow. 
Long  as  tho  anivertQ  shall  last  thy  waves  will  roll  tho  same, 
And  thy  broad  soars  inscription  is,"  Immortal  is  my  nanse 
Batrancod  in  adoration,  to  Hearon  ny  Toiee  I  raise, 


ti 


Ob,  great  Creator  of  tho  whole !   how  shall  I  cbast  Iky 

praise  t 
My  heart  an  oflbring  now  rMoivo  on  this  sopornal  ahrias^ 

Contrition  thon  will  not  reject  with  bamllity  Hko  mfaio; 

And  here  U|Min  ihis  grtorious  throne  I  make  my  tow  to  thea 

All  other  love  to  sacrifice  if  thou  wilt  imlle  on  me. 

From  suppliant  posture  rising,  I  left  this  blissful  shade 

To  wander  00  the  nonntain's  height,  whora  stood  I  thoogbt 

aNalad; 
Soon  by  bar  jofous  laocb  I  A«b4  sho  was  of  oartfcly  noold 
And  Intiio  sun's  rosplaadoat. light  kof  who  saaiad  tmgad 

with  gold. 
Rer  hat  was  hanging  on  her  arm,  wMek  sho  flilod  wilk  wM 

flowers  sweet. 
Which  nature's  rich  luxuriance  had  lavished  at  her  feet— 
Cypraes,  yew  aod  nightshade,  with  tho  piaiotivo  funeral 

4 

song, 
Are  strangely  wreathed  and  braided  with  thoeo  fiagraat 

flovaca  among. 
Bounding  away  with  youthful  gloo  aoaso  pkust  bad  aaqgkt 

her  eye, 
And  OB  tko  Urkik  of  preeipiee  sho  stood  noat  Iharfhlly ; 
When  reaching  o*er  she  smiling  said,  **  this  swoet  ahrab  I 

must  own,'* 
TkoD  **  save  nse  I**  oame  with  dying  shriek,  and  tbo  maadon 

fair  was  gone !  * 

I  cannot  Ibllow  down  that  deep  ravino 

Her  agonised  oompanioo.    No ;  this  fearful  soeao 

Imagination  most  depict;  there  came  a  whisporad  word. 

Naught  else  the  solemn  lilence  stirred 

SavotiM  pasaing  requiem  of  a  bird. 

*T  was  oBtnra^o  trivaiph  over  doalii, 
For  with  kor  last  faiat  fleotiBg  breath 

She  sighed  forth  "  mother !" 
Afflicted  parent,  who  will  bring  to  thoo 
Tidings  of  this  calamity  1 
*Tims  ordered  that  no  mangled  form  laytboro, 
For  down  those  dreadful  clifls 
Angels  for  her  did  care, 
Aad  unto  them  was  ^voo 
To  bear  upoa  their  wiaga  of  lovo 
Her  soul  to  pitying  Hobvob. 

*  Miss  Martha  Rogg,  of  Lanoaator,  Pa^  611  froas  tho 
Canada  side  while  gatheriog  flowers,  August,  1844.  When 
found  sho  was  breathing  bat  insensiblo;  aa  ebo  was  being 
removed  sho  called  **  mother.*'  8Jm  was  eighteen  years  of 
age. 
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THE  FRIEND  IN   ADVERSITY. 

[Set  the  Bmgramng,] 


BEkvnruL  exceedingly  is  thii  pictnre^^aitisti- 
cally  and  morally  beautiful.  It  is  pleasing  to  look 
at  as  a  work  of  art,  and  no  less  instmctiye  to  read ; 
for  who  can  gaae  upon  that  scene,  if  he  have  but  a 
spark  of  sentiment  or  a  gleam  of  fancy  in  his  com- 
position, withoqtiearnuBig  lesBons  of  deepest  import- 
Though  one  occasionally  meets  with  some  devotee 
of  the  ntilitarian  philosophy,  of  whom  the  poet's  de- 
scription is  but  too  true — 

**A  primrOM  by  the  riTer'k  hrim, 
A  yellow  primroMls  to  him. 
And  it  !•  Botbiiif  nioie,** 

yet  we  scarcely  can  conceive  that  any  on<),  much 
more  you,  fair  and  gentle  reader,  can  look  upon  the 
picture  our  liberal  publisher  now  presents  to  you, 
without  feeling  that  it  is  a  monitor  whose  '*  silent 
eloquence,  more  rich  than  words,"  awakens  sadly- 
pleasing  emotions  within  your  soul. 

The  friend  in  adversity!  Oh,  sweet,  patient,  en- 
during woman !  Thine  heart  is  ever  a  well-spring 
of  comfort  and  peace  to  the  disconsolate  and  wretch- 
ed 3  and  when  that  heart  is  sanctified  by  benign 
piety,  and  thou  boldest  the  holy  and  endearing 
character  of  wifb,  then  who  shall  tell  thy  worth  7 
Tile  world  may  frown  ;  other  friends  may  turn  to 
be  our  enjsmies ;  riches  may  glide  from  our  grasp  j 
poverty  may  lay  its  cold  and  frigid  hand  on  our 
burthened  breast  and,  with  its  icy  touch,  paralyze 
the  fount  of  life ;  once  familiar  faces^may  become 
as  strangers ;  all  may  change,  each  hope  nray  fail, 
but  XAoii,|  never !  There  siltesc  thou,  amid  that 
scene  of  wretchedness,  an  angel  of  mercy,  a  minis- 
ter of  comfort,  hushing  with  thy  sweet  voice  the 
murmuringsof  an  aching  heart,  whose  faintest  tlirob 
is  of  more  moment  to  thee  than  hours  and  days  and 
months  of  thine  own  privation  and  suffering.  Hea- 
ven bless  and  reward  thee ! 

Thou  thyself  hast  sought  consolation  where 
alone  true  consolation  can  be  found.     Thou  bast 


communed  in  thine  heart  with  Him  who  is  '*  fiuth- 
ful  In  adversity  " — thou  hast  called  upon  Him  in 
the  day  of  trouble,  and  now  strength,  not  of  earth 
but  heaven,  is  thine ;  and  greatly  didst  thou  need 
it.  Disease  hath  sorely  wasted  him  who  is  thy 
dearest  earthly  iiiend^-the  companion  of  thy 
yont  h,  who  hath  shared  in  sweetest  sympathy  thy 
hopes  and  fears — and  the  oppressor's  hand  has 
been  upon  ye  both.  With  to-morrow's  dawn  thy 
yet  feeble  husband,  thyself  and  that  sweat  babe, 
who,  unconscious  of  impending  sorrow,  sleeps  for 
the  last  time  in  that  cunained  bed,  must  leave  tha 
home  which  was  erst  an  earthly  paradise,  and  be 
cstot  houseless  on  the  worlds  The  fevered  hand, 
that  now  so  gently  presses  thine  own,  has  penned 
the  melancholy  notice  that  thy  bridal  home  is 
about  to  be  deserted,  but  it  still  lays  upon  his  desk* 
for  he  seeks  words  of  comfort  from  her  who  shares 
his  desolation  but  not  his  despair. 

And  well  dost  thou  minister  to  his  mind  diseas- 
ed !  He  has  listened  to  the  melody  of  thy  voice  ma- 
ny a  time  and  oft,  but  never  hath  it  seemed  to  him 
half  so  musical  and  sweet.  A  flush  of  joy  overspreads 
his  ample  forehead,  the  heavy  eye  rekindles  with 
new  emotions,  the  compressed  lips  dilate  into  a  smile 
and  his  oppressed  heart  catches  the  inspiration  of 
thine  own  faith.  He  muses  thankfully  upon  the 
words  thou  hast  just  uttered — "  CaU  upojt  me  in 
the  day  of  trouble  ;  I  will  deliver  thee  and  thou 
ehalt  glorify  me**  The  prayer  is  heard — ^is  an- 
swered— 3  new  light  beams  upon  his  path,  and 
thou  biddest  him  be  of  good  courage  for  ere  long 
the  darkness  shall  become  light,  the  mysteiy  of  the 
present  dispensation  shall  be  made  plain,  the  tan- 
gled web  shall  be  unravelled,  for  sayest  thou  of  the 
'*  Friend  in  Adversity  "— 

"  There's  nothiDf  darlt,  below,TaboTe, 

Bui  in  it«  gloom  I  trace  Hli  love ; 

And  meekly  wait  the  moment  when 

Hie  truth  thall  torn  all  bright  again.'* 


»»•« 


NOTICE     TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


Th«  following  are  aeeepteil :  «*The  Spirit  Voice"— 
«*  Twenty-fire  "— "  My  Birth-day  "— "  The  Dlvino  Origin  of 
Moiic*'— »*The  Promise  made  to  me"— »*The  Shade  of 
Wanda  "— *•  Oiher  Days  •'— "  Bveoing  in  Italy  "— "  To  my 
Harp." 

BoiM  other  artichNi  the  editera  have  not  been  able  to  ex- 
amine, though  all  will  be  attended  to  before  the  iMue  of  the 


next  namber.  The  principle  adopted  by  oa  ia,  not  to  pab- 
lith  any  article  until  it  haa  been  caieftilly  penned  and 
found  to  poeeeee  a  merit  of  Taiae  to  our  patron*.  We  be- 
lieve oor  contributora  will  approve  this,  for  onr  aim  ia  to 
present  our  renders  with  the  beat  magazine  oxiaot,  In  which 
the  fineet  writers  of  the  country  will  be  proud  to  appear. 
Nor  do  we  intend  to  fiul  in  this. 
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WAKE,    LADY    MINE.— SERENADE. 
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WAKE,  LADT  MINE. 
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Th«  luminar  air  in  whiipen  low 

Repeats  a  prayor  iha  angela  know, 

While  with  soft  round 

In  leafy  bower  the  mourning  dove 

By  Iove*»  iwaat  power  compluina  of  love 

How  hard  *tia  found. 

'Tia  atany  night !  bow  still  the  hour ! 
Wake,  lady  bright— thyself  the  flower 
Of  worlda  to  me^ 


Ob,  prieeleai  geos !  oh,  pun  fair  rose ! 
The  diadem  a  king  beatows 
rd  scorn  for  thee. 

Then  lady  wake—the  charmed  spell 
Of  slumber  break,  and  love  shall  tell 
How  thy  dear  eyes 
Can  banish  ill,  and  grief  and  pain. 
When  hearts  long  severed  meet  again 
Beloved,  arise  I 
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BOOKS    OP    THE    MONTH. 


T<a  HifTOET  ot  SoKAMiiB  ;  By  the  fter.  Joho  Dowliaf , 
A.  M.    JVk«  York,  Edward  Walker. 
We  received  thii  voluflie  too  late  to  give  it  th»<eareftil 
reading  we  deaire.    The  ipirlt  ef^the  book,  •»  Air  ae  we 
have  read,  doei  not  ezaotlj  pleaae  oa.    We  eoneeiTe— poi- 
•iUj,  however,  the  ppinioa  may  betomewhat  oat  of  date— 
that  history,  to  be  worth  purehatiog,  or  even  reading,  oaght 
to  be  impartial,  and  that  ecelefiaattcal  history  otpecially 
ought  to  be  written  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  charity.    And 
when  such  history  is  written  by  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace,  whose  very  genius  is  "  on  earth  peaoe,  good  vt</  to- 
ward men  " — it  appears  to  us  that  an  imperative  obligation 
rests  upon  the  historian  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  an 
ininieal  spirit ;    that  any  expressiooa  approaching  to  harsh 
or  uneonrteons  epithets  ought  to  besednlonsly  avoided, 
even  though  such  feelings  may  suggest  themselves  to  the 
writer's  mind.    We  yield  to  none  in  our  attachment  to  Pro- 
testantism— the  religion  of  our  fathers.    We  believe,  and 
experience  and  observation  strengthen  the  convielion,  that 
the  Protestant  faith  is  the  trut  faith ;  that  its  principles  only 
aro  ooost»teat  with  true  liberty  and  republican  inslitutiooa ; 
that  in  ihe^e  things  Romanism  is  the  exaet  converse  of  Pro 
testantlsm ;  and  that  these  views  are  abundantly  confirmed 
by  tlie  history  of  the  church  in  all  ages  and  in  every  clime. 
But  we  depreonto,  the  more  earnestly  because  of  our  sincere 
attachment  lo  genuine  Protestantism,  the  uncharitable,  ul- 
tra^ Protestantism  that  bos  arisen  and  is  encouraged  in  the 
present  day ;— the  "  railing  accusations  **  thai  ate  so  freely 
indulged  ill  from  the  rostrum,  tlie  pulpit  and  the  press.    It 
cannot  bo  right  for  those  who  profess  to  be  governed  by  the 
benevolent  principles  of  Cnristtanily,  and  to  hove  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  that  Holy  One,  who,  in  the  intensity  of  his  ten* 
derness  for  erring  umu,  suiTored  reproach,  shame  and  death 
— who  though  "he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again*'— we 
say,  it  camwtt  be  right  for  tho  professors  of  such  a  meek  and 
gentle  spirit  as  dwell  in  the  breaet  of  the  iiomeeulate  Ue- 
deemer,  lo  persecute  those  who  have  errod  from  the  faith 
with  relenlluss  animosity,  to  haap  upon  them  opprobrious 
epitheu  and  to  return  them  evil  for  evil.    'I'ho  bent  way  to 
annihilate  Romanism  is  to  preach  and  teach  tho  Gospel. 
But  these  remarks  we  may  not  now  pursue,  nor  do  we 
mean  to  say  that  they  are  strictly  applicable  to  Mr.  Dow- 
ling's  History  of  Romanism.    TOere  are  however  sundry 
epithets  scattered  through  the  volume  that  we  confess  sug- 
gested these  observations.    The  propriety  on  the  part  of  a 
historian,  or  tlie  utility  in  any  point  of  view,  of  the  following 
parenthetical  itaJicised  epithet  in  his  preface,  we  contVws  we 
cannot  see—"  the  biography  of  its  most  famous  {ii^famoiu) 
popes  "     Would  it  not  be  belter,  and  certainly  more  eom- 
plimontary  both  to  the  historian  and  the  reader,  t«suiipose 
that  the  true  ohAractor  of  those  gentlemen  will  be  discover- 
ed in  the  uarrative  itself?    This  is  but  ooo  instance  of  the 
animus  to  which  we  object,  and  which  when  indulged  in 
destroys  the  confidence  of  any  candid  reader  who  may  be 
inquiring  after  truth.    We  did  need  a  ooodensed  history  of 
Romai^m— we  have  had  a  surfeit  of  declamation  againiit 
the  system— but  whether  Mr.  Dowling's  volume  will  supply 
that  want  is  perhaps  doubtful.   If,  as  we  continue  our  read- 
ing of  it,  it  should  appear  to  us  such  a  desideratum,  we 
shall  willingly  give  to  the  volume  a  second  notioe.    In  the 
matter  of  paper,  typography  and  embellishments,  Mr.  Dow- 
ling's  publisher  has  done  him  ample  justice.    In  those  re- 
specie  the  volume  is  more  than  unezoeptioBahle~it  is  real- 
ly handsome. 
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IteB  Bkiaob  ow  PaoHi«.  JVto  JIbri,  HarpfV  Broifaeit, 
Am  amasing  utfn\  contafaing  tome  «dmiraMe  delinea- 
'tioDi  of  character  and  preserving' a  well  BttsMned  interest 
to  the  md.  For  Itilnteiest,  however,  the  wwk  fs  indebted 
more  to  the  a«thM*f  Ibrtility  of  iavonUon,  racy  hsmor  and 
fkhhftal  portrahurei  than  to  t^e  plot,  which  scarcely  >«• 
tains  the  title  of  the  book  and  if  enenmbered  with  some  sih 
pernnmerary  personages,  who  at  thoeoDclosion  are  entirely 
undbposed  of.  One  of  these,  Master  Tom,  tho  brother  at 
the  principal  female  character,  serves  no  other  purpose  then 
to  excite  the  reader's  wrath  whenever  he  aj^an  and 
ape*ks,  and  to  destroy  tlie  harmony  of  the  gronplng. 

From  some  cause  or  other  the  printer  has  abridged  ear 
spaee  for  book  notices,  and  we  were  not  aware  of  the  enr- 
tailment  until  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  It.  We  find  oar> 
salves  thus  onintantionally  confined  to  a  mere  annonncemest 
of  many  books  that  lie  on  oar  table,  some  of  which,  in  oar 
nest  Dumber,  shall  have  m  more  extended  notice. 

HattPBR'a  WoRxa.  Thb  PicTomuL  Biblb,  of  whidi 
No.  39  is  before  us,  ia  fiill  of  fioely  executed  embellieh- 
raents.  The  entire  work  will  be  completed  withm  the  en- 
suing fall,  including  betides  the  1600  elegant  illostrations— 
splendid  presentation  plates,  family  records,  title  pages,  eoa- 
cordanre,  dte.  We  would  again  vrge  ogon  ovr  friends  to 
boar  in  mind  the  advantages  of  subscribing  for  this  work  of 
art  while  in  its  serial  issue,  since  that  offers  the  two-feld 
benefits  of  economy  and  choice  impressions  of  the  plates. 

NioHT  AND  MoBKXNo,  by  E.  L.  Bnlwer,  forms  No.  10  of 
their  pocket  library  of  standard  novels.  No.  11  is  Paulding's 
Wk«twa.rd  Ho!  No.  19  is  Evxlira,  by  Miss  Bremer,  an 
interesting  work. 

Tns  Wardbbiiio  Jew  has  reaehed  the  fifteenth  aamber 

and  is  reduced  in  price. 

IsABBLLA,  or  Trials  of  the  Heart,  is  a  preUy  aad  very  in- 
structive story  for  tho  young. 

CopKLANo's  DicnoMART  OP  Mrdicirb  has  leached  No. 
10,  and  Thb  Ctclopbdxa  op  Don  bstic  Eouromt  No.  7 ; 
two  exeelleot  works,  the  letter  invaluable  to  a  houeeheeper. 

Thb  iLLtTSTBATBD  Shaupbarb  w  quite  equal  to  former 
numbers. 

WiLBT  AND  PuTNAX^a  LiBBARies.  Of  the  *'  Library  of 
Choice  Reading"  we  have  on  our  table  several  nnmbers. 
No.  13,  Hazlitt's  Age  of  Blibabeth  ;  No.  14,  Leigh  Hoot's 
Indicator,  the  first  part;  No.  15,  Z'sChokke's  Talee,  edited 
Uy  Park  Godwin,  and  No.  16,  Prose  and  Verse,  by  Thomas 
Hood. 

Of  the  library  of  American  books  wo  have  No.  1,  Joornal 
of  an  African  Cruiser;  No.  2,  Tales,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe;  and 
So.  3,  Headley's  Jjetters  from  Italy.  These  books  are  all 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  best  selected  Itbrary. 

M\rNPBR's  TaiASURY  or  Histort,  No.  7  is  published. 
It  concludes  British  history,  bringing  events  down  from  1776 
to  tho  present  day,  and  contains  a  spirited  account  of  the 
troubles  betwoeo  that  country  and  her  colonies— the  times 
of  George  IV.,  William  IV.;  and  Victoria — the  operations 
of  the  British  in  India,  China,  and  elsewhere — as  well  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  Ireland. 

Grbclt  AND  McELRATBBre  eontinoing  the  pablicatlon 
of  Lardhrr's  Lrcturrb  ON  SciBNCB  ABD  Art.  The  ty- 
pography of  this  publication  ie  very  saperior. 
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that  of  trees  by  how  few  ?   And  it  is  a  sweet  study      ^™™P«'  ^^"""^"^  ""  •  **"  '"^  **^  8'^^  ™P  ""  **«***' 
to  hearkca  to  their  harmonies  and  follow  their  T' **"* **°*"** ^°°K  ~^^ ^'^ ^^"^""^ ^^"*    '^^ 
modulations,  as  led  by  their  ohligato  accompanist 
.£oias,  they  with  their  feathered  tenants  perform 
their  matinal  and  vesper  hymns  in  honor  of  their 
Vol.  IV^No.  4. 
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*  A  itrange  minuter,  preachfny  io  St.  Steph«ii*g  Chareli 
latelji  in  th*  eonna  of  a  mott  eloqmnt  and  ezqaitita 
MrmoD,  mod  thb  beautifal  ezprenion. 
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THE    DIVINE  ORIGIN   OP   MUSIC, 

AND  MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS. 


BT    XISS    ATJOUSXA    BROWNS 
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*'  In  the  beg;iiuiing  God  created  the  heaYcn  and 
the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
Toid,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  &oe  of  the  deep. 
And  the  spirit  of  God  moYed  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters.  And  God  said:  Let  there  be  light;  and 
there  was  light."  And  immediately  upon  the  first 
gleam  of  illumined  ether,  awoke  the  chords  of  ten 
thousand  harps,  and 

<*Th«  nraltitode  oTuifalt  with  a  dumt," 

proclaimed  their  joy,  which  was  antiphonied  by 
the  sihrer  choras  of  the  morning  stars. 

It  ought  to  be  a  great  source  of  happiness  to 
muaieians  to  know  that  almost  all  the  great  events 
of  the  Bible  were  either  keraldBd  or  accompanied 
by  music.  Before  the  fall,  whilst  Adam  and  Eve 
were  yet  happy  in  Eden  and  it  was  a  familiar  spot 
with  angels,  the  Almighty,  to  further  the  delightful 
intercourse,  taught  our  first  parents  music — the 
language  of  Heaven ;  nor  did  he  confine  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  them  alone,  but  to  promote 
their  pleasure  breathed  on  all  nature :  and  the  birds, 
trees,  the  air,  and  the  mighty  ocean  became  vocal 
with  praise. 

The  music  of  birds  is  understood  by  many,  but 
that  of  trees  by  how  few  ?  And  it  is  a  sweet  study 
to  hearken  to  their  harmonies  and  follow  their 
modulations,  as  led  by  their  obligato  accompanist 
.£olus,  they  with  their  feathered  tenants  perform 
their  matinal  and  vesper  hymns  in  honor  of  their 
Vol.  IV^No.  4. 


great  Creator.  How  terrible  the  *'  discord  harmony 
not  understood"  of  the  hurricane;  and  how  sad 
the  howling  of  the  midnight  wind,  and  the  moaning 
of  (he  ocean,  as  they  together  chant  the  requiem  of 
the  drowning  mariner,  who,  with  the  music  of  his 
infiincy  in  his  longing  heart,  is  fast  sinking  to  his 
coral  grave. 

After  the  fall,  and  Adam  and  Eve  were  driven 
from  paradise,  the  visits  of  angels  to  earth  became 
short  and  far  between ;  but  th^  Almighty  in  his 
mercy  blotted  not  out  from  the  memories  of  the 
unhappy  exiles  the  heavenly  language,  but  let  it 
remain  a  token  of  their  celestial  nature.  Who  can 
be  so  scepticA  as  to  doubt  the  divine  origin  of 
music?  The  dedication  of  this  worid  took  place 
amid  the  swelling  paeans  of  celestiaU ;  and  that 
tremendous  conenmmationofaW  things  terrestrial 
shall  be  heralded  by  the  sounding  of  a  supernatural 
trun^et, 

**  WhM  loader  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
Bwellfl  the  hff  h  tramp  that  wake*  the  dead.*' 

The  final  trumpet  sounds !  The  marble  monu- 
ments totter  and  fall ;  the  graves  open,  and  the 
sleepers  of  ages  awake  and  come  forth.  The 
trumpet  sounds  on !  and  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead, 
"  the  bodies  long  rocked  on  her  coral  beds."*    The 


*  A  atrange  minuter,  preaching  in  St.  Stephen*!  Cborch 
lately,  in  the  coorM  of  a  most  elo<i«uit  and  ezqnislte 
sermon,  used  thia  beautiful  ezprenion. 
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trumpet  sonndB  00 — and  amid  its  prolonged  peal* 
ing,  the  qaick  and  dead  are  marshaled  before  the 
judgment  seal  of  God.  After  the  judgment  the 
redeemed  shall  ascend  to  heaven,  "having  every 
one  of  them  harp$,**  and  singing  "  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb." 

The  first  irutrumentaliMt  mentioned  is  Jnbal, 
the  &ther  of  all  who  handle  the  harp  and  organ. 
Of  the  shape  and  style  of  these  instruments  we 
cannot  be  sure :  the  harp  (or  lyre)  might  probubly 
have  somewhat  resembled  the  one  the  invention 
of  which  has  been  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to 
Apollo.  The  organ,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  not  like 
the  one  described  by  WolsUn,  a  monk,  951  A.  D. 

*(  T%r«W«  ptir  of  bellows  rtnyod  bi  statad  row, 
Aro  joined  above,  and  fourteen  mors  below, 
Tbeie  the  full  Ibree  of  ftveiity  men  require. 
Who  eeaieloM  toil,  and  plenteooelj  portfire; 
Each  aidittf  eaeh,  tfll  all  the  wind  be  pre«t 
In  the  eloM  confines  of  the  incumbent  cheat. 
On  which  four  hundred  pipes  in  order  rise, 
To  bellow  forth  the  blast  the  chest  sappliee.** 

A  pretty  fuss  would  such  an  instrument  have 
made  among  the  antideluvians ;  as  at  so  early  a 
period  of  tune,  it  would  have  uken  nearly  the 
whole  congregation  to  blow  the  bellows,  which  at 
the  best  is  but  sorry  work  on  a  hot  summer  day, 
and  by  no  means  adds  a  charm  to  the  operative's 
voice  if  he  essays  to  sing.  Another  great  objection 
at  that  time  to  such  an  organ  would  be  its  im- 
movability, as,  in  the  words  of  Bryant, 

**'rhe  woods  were  God*s  first  temples.** 

Of  course  the  first  heavy  rein  must  have  ruined  it 
But  no !  good  father  Jubal's  organ  was  none  such : 
the  word  organs  merely  signifies  instrument,  and 
his  was  undoubtedly  some  sober  anti-velocipede 
instrument  of  the  most  simple  construction. 

The  next  musical  instrument  spoken  of  is  the 
(minpet :  the  old  one  by  general  accounts  re- 
sembled the  one  now  in  use.  At  Mount  Sinai, 
whsn  Jehovah  gave  the  commandments  to  Moses, 
the  people  were  assembled  by  the  sound  of  a 
trmmpit  from  heaven,  "  And  it  came  to  pass  on 
the  third  day  in  the  morning  that  ihere  were 
thunden  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  oioud  upon 
the  Mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding 
loud ;  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the  camp 
trembled.  And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder  and  louder,  Moses 
spoke,  and  God  answered  him  by  a  voice."  Exo.  xix. 
16, 19.  And  this  same  trumpet  shall  sound  the 
final  reveille  to  judgment.  Indeed  this  instrument 
seems  chiefly  to  have  been  used  as  a  summoner, 
or  on  occasions  of  war.  Sl  Paul  says,  "  and  if 
the  trumpet  sound  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall 
preparefor  the  battle  V*  I  believe  it  is  always  the 
custom  in  war  for  the  trumpet  to  give  the  signal 
for  conflict.  Many  cavalry  horBes  have  been  so 
trained  to  its  sound  that  they  have  been  known  to 
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perform  the  military  evolutions  without  the  direction 
of  their  masters.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of 
a  dragoon's  horse,  which  having  become  rather  old 
for  active  service,  was  accordingly  placed  under 
the  patronage  of  an  old  country  woman,  who 
mounted  herself  and  pannien  on  him  and  rode  to 
market.  Unluckily  one  day,  as  fate  would  have  it, 
the  regiment  to  which  the  horse  had  belonged  in 
his  palmy  days  was  undergoing  review  near  the 
market.  Immediately  on  the  firet  blast  of  the 
trumpet  the  horse  started  off,  and  with  the  old 
woman  and  her  pannien  placed  himself  in  the 
nnks,  where  he  insisted  on  going  through  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  troop,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
poor  old  lady,  and  the  great  amusement  of  the 
spectaton,  who  with  much  difficulty  removed  him. 
The  Jewish  ceremonies  were  accompanied  by 
music,  for  "  The  Lord  commanded  Mooes  to  make 
two  trumpets  of  silver  to  blow  over  the  sacrifices, 
and  also  to  use  in  war." 

The  next  instrument  was  the  timbrel,  played  on 
by  Miriam  when  she  led  the  worship  of  the  women. 
The  next  are  the  paaltry,  and  tabret  and  pipe, 
with  the  harp,  to  the  sound  of  which  the  prophets 
were  prophecying,  coming  do«m  from  the  high 
place. 

That  universal  favorite  the  Jlute  is  mentioned 
in  Daniel  It  used  to  be  made  of  reed,  horn,  bone, 
or  wood;  and  was  sometimes  played  like  the 
clarinet.  The  grand  instrument  amongst  the 
ancient  Greeks,  who  were  so  famed  for  the  power- 
ful effects  of  their  music ,  was  the  flute.  The 
Athenians  even  attributed  its  invention  to  the 
goddess  Minerva.  General  Pericles,  and  Domine 
Socrates,  took  lessons  on  it  {pur  wiseheads  would 
consider  it  very  derogatory  to  their  dignity,)  from 
one  Professor  Damon  ;  and  a  Lacedsmonian  song 
said  that, "  a  good  player  on  the  flute  would  make 
a  man  brave  every  danger  and  face  even  iron 
itself."  One  of  their  flutists,  Antegentdes,  was  a 
sad  fop ;  he  was  the  fint  who  appeared  in  public 
with  delicate  Milesian  slippen  and  a  safton- 
colored  robe.  "  Don'en,  the  flute  player,  was  a 
voluptuary,  and  a  man  of  toit  as  well  as  a  mai- 
sician,"  (how  odd)  supping  one  night  with 
Nicocreon,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  admiring  a 
rich  cup  of  gold  on  the  sideboard : — 

'*  The  goldsmith  will  make  you  just  such  another 
whenever  you  please,"  said  the  prince. 

**  He  will  obey  your  orden  much  more  readily 
than  mine,  air,"  replied  Dorien,  "  so  let  me  have 
that,  and  do  you  bespeak  another." 

Athenans  observes,  upon  this  passage,  that  Dorien 
belied  the  proverb  which  declares  that 

"Nature  fave  brains  to  flute-players,  no  inht; 
Bat  ah !  in  vain,  for  soon  they  blow  them  out.** 

Ismenias,  a  musician  of  Thebes,  gave  three 
talents,  or  something  near  three  thousand  dollars, 
fbr  a  flute,  (alas !  my  musical  brethren,  think  of 
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that,  and  weep  for  the  dajrs  of  old :  bat  bmeniu 
mty  have  stolea  the  money.)  The  Ante  ia  cer- 
tainly a  beaatifnl  instrnnient,  althoagh  incapable  of 
ezprening  the  strongeat  pamions ;  birds  are  ibnd  of 
and  have  often  been  trained  by  it.  I  have  read 
somewhere  of  a  flatiat  and  a  nightingale  Tieing  with 
each  other  until  with  a  last  jealous  effort  the  bird 
fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  its  competitor.  A  few  an- 
ecdotes of  the  eiiect  of  music  on  animah  may  here 
be  interesting;  they  are  from  the  Hutorie  de 
Musique,  par  M.  Bourdelot,  published  at  Hague, 
and  Frankfort,  1743.  This  gentleman  may  have 
been  a  fidicinal  performer,  as  he  drew  the  long 
how  pretty  extensively. 

"In  the  provinces  of  Berry  and  Charolois,  a 
laborer  cannot  plough  with  his  oxen  unless  some 
one  sings  at  their  head  to  animate  them  to  their 
toil,  a  custom  in  use  in  all  ages.  In  battle,  horses 
are  easily  roused  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  and 
drums;  and  in  the  chase  when  they  hear  the  horn- 
Being  in  Holland  in  1688, 1  went  to  view  the  house 
and  grounds  of  Lord  Portland.  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  beautiful  gallery  in  his  great  stable,  I  at  first 
thought  it  was  a  place  for  the  grooma  to  sleep  in ; 
but  the  hostler  told  me  it  was  to  give  eoneertt  to 
the  kor§e$  once  a  week  to  divert  them,  and  that 
they  appeared  very  sensible  to  the  music." 

He  proceeds  to  tell  some  wondrous  tales  about 
flocks  of  birds  coming  and  settling  themselves  on 
flute,  flagelet  and  guitar  players,  in  the  parks  and 
woods,  and  listening  attentively,  and  about  miet 
and  9pidtr$  collecting  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
to  hear  a  friend  of  his  play  on  the  lute.  Another 
time  a  great  congregation  of  spiders  were  charmed 
by  the  violin.  Now,  il  M.  Bourdelot  had  held  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls  he  would  have 
been  confident  that  these  spiders  contained  the 
souls  of  poor  musicians,  who  had  not  behaved  well 
in  their  human  form. 

M.  De  la  Mothe  le  Vayer  relates  that  in  Guinea 
there  are  a^s  who  play  on  the  flute  and  guitar  in 
the  most  perfect  style.  Now  this  is  very  reasonable, 
as  we  can  have  ocular  proof  of  the  fact  every  day 
ourselves.  He  also  speaks  of  another  ape  who 
played  on  the  violin;  nothing  wonderful  in  this 
either.  In  the  Histoire  des  Mogols  et  dea  Grands 
Kams  de  Tartaire,  par  De  la  Croix,  is  the  follow- 
ing marvelous  account  of  a  hunt: 

"The  hant  of  the  Great  Moguls  and  great 
Khams  is  no  less  surprising.  It  \b  made  for  political 
reasons,  in  order  to  occupy  daring  the  winter 
armies  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
of  whom  the  officers  of  the  royal  hunt  have  the  com- 
mand under  the  Emperor.  There  are  three  or  four 
hundred  huntsmen  on  horseback,  who  sound  boms 
to  conduct  the  chase  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
military  art.  They  commence  by  disposing  the 
army  in  a  circle;  it  forms  a  circumference  of 
twenty  or  thirty  leagues  in  the  cantons  of  the  king- 


dom which  are  almost  uninhabited.    The  offioen 
and  soldien  are  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death,  from 
wounding  any  of  the  animals  found  within  the  hont, 
which  is  conducted  to  the  sound  of  voices,  military 
instruments,  and  trumpets  of  about  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  called  Kerenas,  which  make  an  immense 
noise,  drums,  cymbals,  tambourines,  fifes,  hautbois, 
and  many  other  instruments  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge ;  these  are  the  only  arms  permitted, 
which,  however,  astonish  the  animals  so  prodigi- 
ously that  they  sufler  themselves  to  be  driven  into 
the  circle  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  although  they  con- 
sist of  lions,  leopards,  tigers,  panthers,  bears,  deer, 
boars,  and  all  sorts  of  animals,  the  weakest  amongst 
which  are  often  devoured  by  the  most  ferocious,  at 
the  commenoementof  their  junction,  although  they 
become  more  tame  and  docile  during  the  three 
months  that  the  hunt  lasts.    The  cries  and  the 
hootings  of  the  soldiers  are  not  less  astounding 
than  the  sounds  of  the  instruments  played  night 
and    day;    and  the  circumference  of  the  hunt 
diminishing  according  to  the  measure  of  the  march, 
there  are  found,  on  its  termination,  two  or  three 
thousand  of  all  sorts  of  animals  inclosed  in  the 
centre  as  gentle  as  sheep.    Then  the  Emperor  as- 
sembles all  the  ofiicerB  of  the  army  to  fight  with 
these  animals,  sword  in  hand,  with  darts,  and  with 
arrows,/re-ann«*  being  prohibited.    The  Emperor 
enters  the  ring  first  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and 
voices ;  about  half  the  number  are  killed  to  feast 
the  army  daring  three  days,  and  the  rest  are  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  forests  and  caverns  to  re- 
people  the  spots  from  which  they  have  been  driven.*' 
John  Christovalf  a  Spanish  author,  who  relates 
the  travels  of  Phillip  II,  from  Madrid  to  Brussels  in 
the  year  1549,  says  that,  "  A  musician  gave  a 
concert  of  animals,  the  most  extravagant  that  can 
be  imagined,  in  a  procession  at  Brussels,  called 
Carmesse,    The  band  of  music  was  in  a  great  car, 
in  the  midst  of  which  sat  a  hear,  playing  on  a 
species  of  organ,  not  composed  of  common  pipes, 
but  of  about  twenty  cato*shutup  separately  in  nar- 
row boxes,  in  which  they  could  not  stir ;  their  tails 
came  out  at  the  top  and  were  tied  by  cords  to  the 
registers  of  the  organ  ;  as  the  bear  pressed  the  keys 
he  pulled  the  cords  and  drew  the  tails  of  the  cats, 
and  made  them  mew  in  bass,  tenor,  and  treble 
notes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  airs ;  which 
was  done  with  such   regularity  that  there  was 
not  a  single  false  chord.     To  the  sound  of  this 
singular  organ  danced  apes,  bears,  wolves,  deer, 
and  other  animaLs,  who  formed  a  species  of  Entrees 
de  Ballet  upon  a  kind  of  theatre  drawn  by  two 
horses.   There  was  also  in  the  middle  of  the  theatre 
a  great  cage,  in  which  a  band  of  i]^e«  played  on  the 


:' 
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*  How  Ion;  a;o  were  thefo  hants  1  Ad  ft&Iisn  punter 
once  repreeented  Pontiut  Pilate  in  ihmS^  of  shooting  bim- 
self  with  a  pifte/. 
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hagp^e  J  and  other  instnunents,  to  the  aoond  of 
which  all  the  animals  perfonned  particular  dances, 
and  represented  the  fable  of  Circe  who  changed 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  into  bessts.  Although 
Phillip  was  the  most  serious  and  gruYest  of  men, 
he  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  strangeness  of 


this  spectacle ;  although  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  eaU  and  i^es  were  the  only  real  animals."  My 
extracts  have  been  rather  long,  but  being  from  a 
▼ery  scarce  work,  I  thought  they  might  be  ac- 
ceptable. In  my  next  article  I  shall  say  a  few 
words  on  the  stringed  instruments. 


STANZAS. 


BT    MK8.    0.    SX.LBH      OOODMAK. 


I HAO  a  dream,  a  pkaMnt  draam,  for  tkm  weit  by  ny  tida. 
In  tha  fluh  of  manly  bmuty,  and  in  all  thy  fUaofth  and 

pride: 
A  healthy  bloom  wai  on  thy  cheek,  a  brightneei  in  thine  eye, 
And  1  heard  thy  voice  of  melody  oome  trembling  loftly  by. 

It  waa  a  dream,  and  yet  metlmofht  I  felt  upon  my  brow 
The  preerare  of  thy  gentle  band— I  feel  that  preaeure  neap; 
But  when  I  etait  with  wild  delight  to  fall  upon  thy  neck, 
I  itand  all  lone  and  deeolate,  to  misery  awake. 

It  eeemt  but  yeaterday  I  etood  a  bleat  and  happy  bride, 
And  fondly  gaaed  into  tliine  eye*,  and  eaw  thy.glance  of 

pride. 
We  little  thought  how  deep  a  night  woold  cloee  that  eloud- 

leei  day, 
How  ioon  thy  gentle  ipirit,  love,  would  rite  and  soar  away. 

I  aaw  thee  &Uing  suddenly,  they  told  me  thou  mnet  die ; 
A  deatli-like  chill  wu  on  my  heart,  a  tear  within  mine  eye ; 
I  bent  aboTo  thy  marble  brow,  and  eaw  the  paleneti  there. 
And  put  the  eluataring  ringleta  back,  in  mote  and  dark  de- 
■pair. 


Oh!   none  may  know  the  agony  that  tore  my  bleeding 

heart, 
When  I  premed  thy  white  and  icy  cheek   and  law  thy  lifis 

depart : 
One  look  of  love  onipeakable  beamed  fl-om  thy  dying  eyee. 
And  then  thy  gpirit  treed  from  earth  had  coated  beyond 

the  ikiea. 

Oh,  would  that  I  might  pierce  tha  veil  that  hidea  the  epirit- 

land, 
And  littea  to  the  heavenly  atraina  that  flow  baoeath  thy 

hand! 
Oh,  would  that  I  might  gaaa  upon  the  crown  that  gOda  thy 

brow, 
And  tee  thy  face  all  radiant  with  emiioa  of  raptare  now. 

Within  the  green  and  tilent  grave  theyWe  laid  thee  down 
toreet, 

With  thy  coU  and  marble  fingan  folded  lightly  on  thy 

breaat: 
But  thou  ne'er  ehalt  see  the  epringhg  buda  that  blomom 

o*er  thy  brow, 
For  the  flowers  which  never— never  fade,  are  blooming 

round  thee  now 


WALDEGRAVE'S    LAMENT. 

THEME   FROM    CAMPBELL'S  GERTRUDE  OF  WYOMING. 


BY     TKAKCIS     C.      WOODWORTH. 


Ob  rend  not  a  lover  away  ftom  hie  bride ! 

rU  prees  thee,  dear  Gertrude,  atill  close  to  my  side, 

And  thy  bead  shall  recline  on  my  breaat ; 
I  know  thou  ait  dead,  by  thy  cold,  pale  brow ; 
But  may  not  thy  spirit  be  with  me  e*on  now  1 

Oh  can  it  have  flown  to  its  reet  t 

I  hata  lived  in  the  light  of  thy  love-beaming  eya, 
Till  I  almoat  forgot  d»t  my  Gertrude  could  die, 
While  I  prayed  to  my  Father  to  eava* 


I  felt  on  my  cheek  the  warm  glow  of  thy  breath. 
And  deemed  thee  too  pure  for  the  arrowi  of  death, 
Too  young  and  too  fair  for  the  graTO. 

Dear  Gartrnde !    my  days  were  all  happy  with  thee ; 
The  sky  fh>m  the  clouds  of  life's  woes  was  all  free, 

As  we  wandered  o'er  monntain  and  dell. 
But  thy  spirit  has  gone  to  its  long,  loog  rest ; 
I  can  clasp  thee  no  more  to  this  wo-strickcn  breast ; 

My  loved  one,  my  cherialied — ^farewell ! 


)£m>^ 
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THE   DUENNA.  — A    LEGEND   OF   SPAIN. 


BT    H.    P.  OKATTAX. 


En  that  land  orrimanM, 

Gutanelt  and  tbe  daacei 

When  all  thou  that  can,  *  f  a ' 

Tbe  Spaniah  fandango; 
W¥«r«  tha  dona  waan  moaataehiof^^larjc,  fiorca-lookinf 

followi, 
And  me  their  ttUettoei  like  fan  when  they're  jealooa ; 
Tbej  fteqoently  do  tfaiqgs  nnconunonlj  ihoekinf, 
Buck  u  taking  the  liberty  Mghtlj  to  lock  is 
Borne  natty  old  room  a  sweet  angel  of  light. 
To  prevrat  her  true  lover  from  taking  a  eight 
At  her  heaTonly  eyes — a  ead  mean  piece  of  spite 
Which  I  hate  and  detest,  despise,  disapprove  of, 
And  had  I  the  power  each  lock  would  I  move  off 
From  door,  gatA,  and  postern,  garden  and  wicket, 
Or  else,  like  another  Jack  Shepherd,  Fd  pick  it. 
For  I  bold  it  a  sin,  and  a  shame,  and  a  scandal, 
That  any  thing  more  than  an  ivory  handle, 
Should  presume  to  obstruct  the  dear  little  C^et 
Which  carry  the  faces  we  all  love  to  meet. 

And  I  will  storm  and  rage 

At  the  villains  who  cag» 
Dame  Nature*s  perfections !    I  can*t  bear  to  see 
A  bird  as  a  prisooejr;  what  then  must  bo 
My  feelings  of  honor  when  some  old  Duenna, 
With  a  face  as  unpleasant  as  rhubarb  or  senna, 
All  wrinkles  aad  souff,  for  a  watch  is  set  on  a 
Dark  eyed,  roby  lipped,  interesting  young  Donna  1 

Its  vile  and  its  base. 

But  such  was  tbe  cose 
With  the  loveliest  lady  in  Igvely  Csstile, 
The  exquisite,  beautiful,  blooming  Ciioilla, 

SbeM  lands  and  she'd  bouses. 

And  great  choice  of  spouses 
She  might  have  commanded,  if  ugly  and  old; 
For  to  hide  imperfections  there's  nothing  like  gold. 

And  we  very  well  know 

What  lengths  men  will  go 
To  proeure  the  broad  pieces — for  still  more  than  half 
Of  tli«  universe  bow  to  the  famed  golden  ealC* 

Her  father  was  daad. 

And  the  ipiifthad  fled 
Ffiem  her  sainted  mamma— and  little  Clscille 
Had  a  guardian  whose  bosom  was  harder  than  otool. 

A  swart  man  and  honey,  oh ! 

Wis  this  Don  Antonio  ! 
His  visaga  was  yellow,  his  eyes  a  dull  green. 
His  nose  was  the  reddest  that  over  was  seen, 
And  turned  up  at  the  end,  as  if  stung  by  a  nettle* 
His  beard  was  as  black  as  an  ancient  tea-kettle ; 
His  hair  void  of  eurl  as  the  tail  of  a  rat. 


He  wore  a  dark  plume  in  his  slouched  Spanish  hat, 
A  cloak,  a  tabbed  jacket,  and  satin  puffed  trunks, 
And  to  finish  his  dress— the  conceited  old  hunks- 
Disported  red  stockings,  Espaniole  hose. 
And  a  pair  of  buff  shoes,  each  adorned  with  a  rose. 
An  elegant  dress  for  the  youth  of  all  ranks, 
But  not  quite  the  thing  for  a  pair  of  '  shrub  shanks.* 
So,  whether  you  happened  to  meet  or  to  follow 
The  Don,  you'd  have  never  supposed  him  Apolle. 
What  he  wanted  ia  grace  he  made  up  in  swagger ; 
He*d  a  sword  like  a  spit,  and  vx  ilUlooking  dagger 
Stuck  tight  in  his  belt;  and  few  damsels  would  wisb 
To  see  on  the  whole  a  more  queer-looking  fisb. 
For  sixty  long  years  alone  he  had  tarried, 
Nor  thou^ght  it  expedient  once  to  get  married. 
But  a  sudden  regard 
For  his  beautiful  ward. 
With  fearful  intensity  filled  his  whole  soul, 
While  engaged  in  perusiog  bar  pleasant  rent  rolL 
And  he  made  up  his  mind, 
(Of  course  thinking  Love  blind,) 
To  honor  Ciscille  with  her  guardian's  conunoad, 
To  give  to  that  guardian  her  delicate  baud* 
And,  poor  little  woman! 
Gave  orders  that  no  man 
Should  see  her  until  she  thought  fit  to  decide, 
To  appear  as  his  willing  and  fast  wedded  bride. 
And  he  set  to  watch  o'er 
Her,  0-  horrid  old  bore. 
Whom  he  called  Isadora. 
She  wore  a  calecbe  and  an  iron  starched  ruff, 
And  she  seemed  tp  e^ist  upon  garliek  and  snuff. 
She  squinted  so  vilely  no  mortal  could  tell 
Which  way  she  was  looking.    She  saw  quite  as  well 
(So  the  letter  containing  b<vr  character  said,} 
Any  thing  that  took  place  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
(Which  is  rather  a  diAealt  foot  I  suppose,) 
As  if  it  transpirerf  close  !»nd#r  her  nose. 
Her  foM»tfall  wa#  noiseless  so  stealthy  her  *  creep,' 
And  no  human  eyes  ever  found  bar  asleep. 
The  casement  was  open,  and  earth's  ftirest  daughter 
Oaaed  wistfully  down  on  the  fast  flowing  water, 
The  bread  Guadelqoiver,  magnificent  stream, 
Her  young  heart  entranced  with  love's  exquisite  dream* 
I  well  know  the  beauUes,  which  bards  call  divioff. 
On  tbe  banks  of  the  Thames,  where  that  son  of  the  nine, 
The  soul-stirring  Pope,  passed  his  time  with  the  gay, 
The  lovely  and  fw  at  bis  cottage  «ntss. 
And  in  f^ey  I've  seen  that  son  of  ttMtt|se 
Escorting  sweet  dames  with  high  htmHt  their  shoes, 


»£>. 


And  points  just  like  needles  protecting  their  tees, 
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Ami  ftM  biMthiDf  ChlM>  antf  Pbyllb'f  wom  ; 
Aod  roitliDf  broeadaa,  tod  hoo|M  to«  whieh  ••mned 
To  My  molim$  l«iig«r«;  wUto  the  noon  bMmtd 
Oa  that  bMstiful  kwn-vy,  slid  auy  «  nif  bt 
!!»▼•  I  ftsod  OD  tba  ipoi  witb  Uwt  imid«I«m  ddlgbt 
Wbiob  b  Ml  by  tb«  jounf  tod  tbo  boppy  «I<nm, 
Wb«»  tbo«f  bt  MD  emte  ■  bright  world  of  iti  owa. 

And  M  one  of  m  *  fix ' 

'Undoakblobrlokt* 

Af  woro  o'ar  kaown  to  pall, 

Migbt  and  maiii,  o«r  or  Mull 

On  the  Tbnni«  or  tbo  Horioy, 

In  pnrpio  itripod  *  Jotmj,* 
Btnw  bat,  Oxford  sboei  and  IHly  whito  docka, 
(A  dion  moeb  in  Tof ue  wltb  yomg  fi>«b  wator  bneki,) 
1  boTO  worked  ttke  n  galley  tlave,  baving  Id  view 
Tbo  bonor  of  benting  aaotbor  'oraek  crow,' 
And  from  WeetadnHor  toiled^ tbe  old  lUrtlng  plaee— 
To  tbnt  ▼He  bridge  at  Putney— tbe  ThaaMO*s  di^raco— 

Where,  a>  all  tbe  world  know, 

More  tban  all  tbe  world  g0| 

Glad  to  witneea  tbo  row ; 
Wben  tbo  itont  ions  of  Oxford,  in  olgbl-onred  array, 
Cooteet  wilb  tbo  Caatabe  tbo  pnln  of  tbe  day. 
Tbe  ofgnal  is  giren,  like  ligbtoing  •  tbo  adi ' 
Speoda  eoeb  cutler  along.   Tbo  springing  blades  datb 
Tbo  foam  olonds  bobfaid  tbom— ibo  gmoeful  boats  glido 
Like  sea  skimming  gnUs  o*er  tbo  swiA  ronnfaig  tide. 
Tboy  reaeb  tbo '  Red  House ;  >  not  a  foot  bas  been  gained, 
Tbougb  manfully  sinew  and  nerve  bavo  been  straiaod. 
Giro  way  for  okl  Cambridge !    Ohre  way  witb  a  wlU. 
Bbo  answers  it  well ;  lbat*s  tbe  paee,  boys^  to  kiN ! 
We*re  aearing  tbem  now— we  gain  on  tbom  fast ! 
Heart  and  sool,  my  brave  boys '!  Bee !  Oxford  is  passed. 
No  paoabig— no  fliaofaiog — tbey*re  closing  again— 
Tbink— tbink  of  tbo  bonor  of  beating  soeb  men. 
BUek  to  it,  my  lads.   Tbere*s  Putney !    D*  ye  hoar 
Tbo  echoes  repeatiog  that  glorioos  cheer  f 
Now  Oxford !  Now  Cambridge !    It*s  any  one's  raeo. 
Maguilleont!   BoanUfVi]!    Tbat*s  tbo  right  pace. 
Tbe  Cantabs  are  leading !    No,  Oxford  *s  ahead ! 
A  bandred  on  Cambridge.   Done— done.    Quick  as  said. 
They're  even ;  each  tough  oar  now  bonds  like  a  reed, 
As  tbe  stoat  rowers  quicken  their  despemie  speed. 
Now  Oxford !  Now  Cambridge !  WeU  worked ;  nobly  done ! 
Boo !  By  half  a  boat*s  length  the  CanUbs  have  won. 

At  least  it  was  so, 

Bomof  ve  yeam  ago. 

When  I  saw  tbem  row. 
I  bavo  6sbed  hi  the  Shannon^  and  thouffct  in  a '  jUTy  * 
Transports  me  again  to  the  banks  of  tbe  LifTy. 
And  many  a  tlmo  I  have  seen  the  moon  wane 
Oa  tbo  wavoB  of  the  gloomy  aad  deatb-leeming  Seing, 
Whose  waters  seemed  tears  as  they  moumfully  sped 
Past  the  stem  ehamel*  house  of  tbe  desolate  dead  ! 
I  have  traversed  the  sun-Hghtcdbome  of  the  vinoi 
Tbo  clnitering  hills  by  the  beantifol  Rhine ; 
While  foocy  was  weaving  its  magical  spells 
And  thronging  wilb  donsoos  the  dread  HeaebonftHs ; 


*  Tike  Jfofya*. 


Aad  wore  my  mnso  wWlng  a  tale  she  eo«ld  toU 
Of  many  a  stroll  by  tbo  dark  bine  MoeoUo. 
Bat  of  all  thoee  foir  rivors  wherever  they  bo, 
liOTB,  tbe  broad  Oaadelquiver  *s  tbe  river  for  tbeo  f 
There  *s  a  moral  la  tby  transient  wavee  as  they  Bov 
All  sparkHag  and  bright  *neatb  the  geadoht's  prow, 
Wben  the  ainewey  arm  of  the  young  goodolieff 
Speeds  tbo  lover  along  on  his  happy  caieer. 
Bright  babbles !  A  moaMut  they  dance  on  the  tide, 
A  brief  SBoosent  in  beaatiftil  buoyaney  glido 
Oa  tbe  elear  water's  bosom— wild  tossiag  on  high 
Their  exfoiaite  hoee  to  the  clear  moonlit  sky ; 
But  like  bopee  of  yoang  hearts,  the  fast  rotUnf  waiw 
In  tbe  pride  of  their  bfrlh  la  predeettoed  their  gravo  ; 
And  could  thy  dumb  wateis  their  secrets  nafoU, 
Ob  many  aad  many  a  tale  migbt  be  told 

Of  the  soffowlhl  maid 

Left  forsaken,  betrayed 
By  him  she  adored,  wheee  fond  vows  oaeespoboa. 
Though  fkitbress,  were  shrined  oa  tbe  heart  he  had 
Looking  out  on  this  Bood  from  motning  till  night. 
Bat  little  Ciseille,  tbo  poor  victim  of  spite, 
Aad,  though  not  to  111  nature  especially  givoa, 
Maob  wishing  the  Don  aad  Duenna  in  beaveo. 
One  ovoniag  tbo  eeboos  bore  sweet  from  afbr. 
The  tooes  of  a  thrilllag,lovo-speakiiv  gaitaib 

Then,  dear  heart. 

What  a  start ! 

Old  badoro  spied, 

And  mentally  cried^ 

Oh  bo*  is  it  sol 

My  bean  Its  *no  gol' 
nijmtshat  that  casement.    Ahem!  **  Ciscilc, dear, 
Ton  have  sneeaed  twice  to-day,  and  really  I  foar, 
Tlo<  air  Is  unwholesome !  Besides,  lovo,  I  hear, 

I  give  you  my  word. 

Bach  wretehed  discord. 
From  a  horrible  iastmmont  which  sobm  low  fbUaw 
Is  trying  to  sing  to.    Oh  safnU,  what  a  bellow ! 
Done  he  think  ikair9  a  note  1    At  eoee  PII  ahat  oai 
The  diaad  of  miasma  and  tbnt  wretched  loal.** 

Bo  said  and  so  done  ; 

BiSl  the  mosio  flowed  oa. 
Aad  littlo  Ciseille  seemed  wrapped  in  a  traaeab 
As  the  troobadoor  warbled  Us  wIM  old  romaneeb 

BOMAVCB. 

*«HMmady,hist! 

The  circliag  m»^ 
Twines  around  the  mountain  stoop. 

Arise  and  away 

Ere  the  break  of  day. 
Away  while  Love's  enemiea  sleepw 

The  Stan  to-night, 

Shed  their  pure  light 
Above  the  verdant  heath ; 

Their  silvery  beam 

With  radiant  gleam 
Lights  the  foiry  dance  beoealb. 

Lady,  arise, 

Thy  lovo  lit  eyes 


Wta     M     ■ 
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To  tboo  thy  lover  will  guide ; 
Hit  circling  arm 
Shall  shield  from  harm 

Hia  fond  and  trasting  bride ! 
Hark,  hark  !  I  hear 
Her  light  foot  near. 

She  come«~-for  ever  eho^s  won ; 
Lady,  away ! 
At  break  of  day, 

The  pride  of  the  yale  was  gone. 


»t 


He  ceased.    Would  yon  tliiak  {t-~4bat  old  badoro 

Lay  back  in  her  chair  and  did  Dotbiog  but  snore  1 

With  the  step  of  aihy,  Cisdlla  brought  a  toper, 

A  craw  qnlU,  and  wax,  and  phik  embossed  paper, 

Her  heart  beatiag  wildfy  sha  eat  down  to  wrile^ 

First  tnrnhig  her  back  on  the  horrid  old  fright, 

Whoee's  eyee  like  an  ow1*b  were  open  and  blinking, 

As  she  said  to  herself,  Miss,  IVe  caught  you,  Tm  thinking. 

She  rose  iu  a  moment — the  chamber  was  dark. 

**  There's  danger,  my  love,  T*m  afraid,  in  a  spark. 

80  we'll  put  out  the  light,  and  to-morrow  you'd  better 

CoBclode  to  your  guardian  that  dutiful  letter.** 

Thus  a  fortnight  rolled  on, 

During  which  the  stem  Dob 
Scarcely  made  any  head-way  in  his  amorooe  suit ; 
For  to  all  his  entreaties  the  maiden  was  mute ; 
And  the  wicked  old  man  grew  so  mad,  that  he  swore 
The  ftinlt  moet  baloag  to  his  aid,  Isadore ; 
And  then,  to  his  shame  and  eternal  disgrace, 
Forgetting  her  sex,  shook  his  flst  ia  the  &oe 
Owned  by  the  indignant  and  elderly  madam ; 
And  vowed  he  believed  einee  the  birth  day  of  Adam 
Earth  had  never  been  trod  by  a  much  sore  provoking 
Old fiomp of afool !    Isadore, almost ehokiag 
With  bitterest  rage,  was  restrained  from  reply 
By  a  dreamy  perspective  which  to  her  *  mind's  eye ' 
Preeented  itself,  and  thus  seemed  to  say,-— 
'  Deat  kick  up  a  row— remember  the  pay 
is  rather  convenient,  so  manage  to  smother 
Tour  rage  for  ihe  present,  and  some  day  or  other  ' 
The  tables  may  turn,  and  then,  madam,  you 
Will  be  able  to  give  to  Antonio  his  due.* 
It  may  seem  mighty  strange,  but  from  that  very  day, 
The  little  Cleoille  was  as  joyfully  gay 
As  maiden  might  be.    And,  still  stranger  to  say. 
Instead  of  the  watch  she  used  to  be  keeping, 
Old  Isadore  now  was  eternally  sleeping. 

And,  (1  own  it  was  wrong,) 

One  night  whea  a  song 
Had  ceased  *neath  the  window,  the  balcony  moved ; 
Alight  figure  appeared ;— 'twas  the  youth  Ciscelle  loved ! 
He  knoU  at  her  feet— her  white  hand  he  kissed, 
And  both  her  red  lips— for  he  eooldn't  resist 
The  blooming  temptation.    She  blushed  and  she  cried 
( How  dare  you  behave  so  1 '    Dear  heart,  how  he  sighed, 
Ashe  vowed  he  his  paaion  no  longer  could  smother, 
And  declared  on  his  honor  that,  somehow  or  other, 
Next  eight,  if  she  wished,  from  her  prison  he'd  carry  her, 
And  spite  of  Antenio  immediately  marry  her. 
She  promised  to  realise  all  his  fond  hopes, 
Aad  canUooaly  steal  down  a  ladder  of  ropee, 


(Not  having  the  wings  of  a  beautiful  dove,) 

To  the  gondola  owned  by  her  little  heart's  love. 

Like  childhood's  sweet  dream  passed  the  hour  until  dawn, 

When  both  were  disturbed  by  a  brobdynag  yawn 

Which  burst  from  old  Iz2y, 

Poor  CiicUle  was  dixzy 
With  fear  when  she  thought  the  Duenna  had  caught  her. 
Like  lightning  the  gondola  dashed  o'er  the  water. 

Uenriquez  was  gone. 

And  ihe  maid  was  alone ! 
Like  a  cat's,  her  green  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  spot, 
Where  Ciscille  rejoiced  her  lover  was  not! 
At  the  top  of  her  speed  the  dame  sought  for  the  Don, 
And  exclaimed,  "  Hoity,  hoity,  some  rare  goings  on ; 

I've  chanced  to  discover, 

TouDg  Miss  has  a  lover, 
And  exquisite  taste,  I  must  say ;  for,  in  sooth, 
I  never  beheld  a  more  sweet-looking  youth. 
No  wonder  at  yea  she  turns  up  her  nose. 
And  smiles  on  this  model  of  elegant  beaux.** 
This  speech  wasn't  one  very  likely  to  please 
A  jealous  old  gentleman.    Tightly  to  squeeze 
The  wrist  of  dame  Isadore  took  not  a  minute, 
Up  went  t'other  fist  with  a  goodly  stick  in  it,' 
And  he  cried,  with  rage  foaming,  **  What  would  you  be  at, 
You  wretchedly  horrid  and  squinting  old  cat! " 
**  I  squint !  I  a  cat !    You're  a  brute  and  a  beast, 
A  grampus,  hyena,  a  tiger  at  least ! 
Is  this  my  reward  for  doing  my  duty  1 
Is  this  what  I  get  for  preventing  your  beauty 

From  cutting  away. 

With  her  true  love  gay  1 
Let  me  go  or  I'll  scratch  you,  you  awful  old  fright ; 
I'll  not  stey  in  your  house,  you  monster,  to  night. 
And  know,  I'd  a  plan  which  could  not  have  miscanied, 
By  which  you  yourself  might  the  heiress  have  married ! 

"Oh!   that  alters  the  case, 

To  my  shame  and  disgrace. 
In  a  moment  of  rage  I  have  slandered  your  charms, 
But,  madarn^  keep  little  Ciscille  from  his  arms ; 
And  the  moment  JlMdfrom  the  altar  a  vt/s, 
Shall  sea  Isadore  independent  for  life." 

*'  Agreed !  Mark  my  plan. 

As  soon  as  you  can, 
Prepare  a  rope  ladder.    I  hope  you  can  sing.** 
**  Dense  a  bit."    "  Why,  then,  you  must  bring 
Borne  mummer  that  can. '  A  soft  serenade 
Will  draw  to  the  window  the  runaway  maid. 
Love's  steir  case  of  hemp  to  the  balcony  fix — 
illove  to  cateh  folks  iu  tknr  own  cunning  Cn'eJks,) 
The  moment  you  have  her,  away  to  the  chnrch ; 
You've  a  bride,  and  her  lover  is  left  in  the  lurch." 
"  Most  capitel !  excellent !  Madam  yon  deserve  a 
Right  to  be  reckoned  the  owl  of  Minerva !  " 
Old  Isadore  made  a  shocking  wry  face. 
And  swallowed  the  'owl '  with  a  very  bad  grace. 
The  honr'has  now  come,  the  lady  deseeads ! 
Away— quick  as  thought  the  gondola  wends ! 
Scarce  a  moment  has  sped,  at  ^anvv  same  spot 
Another  has  anchored !    No  tj^^HLuld  tell  what 
Can  paint  Don  Antonio's  iH-nnj^Prelight 
As  he  growls—"  ha !  the  biter.isbitten  to  night!  '* 
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Th*  cboreh  wu  loon  reaohad— O10  faUi«r  wu  th< 
ThaDon  was  diifaiiad,  and  tha  trembling  fkir, 
With  fkltwing  Toica  breatbad  forth  tha  laplias 
That  bound  tham  fortrar.    Beoura  of  hit  priaa 
Ha  itartad  for  homa.    A  bright  biasing  torch 
Thraw  ita  light  o'ar  the  gloom  of  hb  old  ftahioaed  poieh. 
Ha  ean  loarealy  baliara  ayat,  aaniaa  or  aan, 
Aa  crowda  of  gay  donna*i  and  yoong  caTallara 
Aacand  tha  broad  ataireaaa.  Tha  gay  caatioat 
Telia  tha  daaca  haa  begun ;  a  frolickaome  aet~ 
Of  rerellen  moTe  to  the  aoul-atirrfaig  aonnd, 
Aa  gay  haarta  and  light  feet  in  glad  unison  bound ! 
A  light  breaks  upon  him— his  wandering  glanee 
Sesta  on  old  Isadora  as  aha  leads  olf  the  danoa. 
To  desery  the  duenna  is  no  witch*s  task- 
He  knows  bar  at  once  despite  her  thiak  mask. 
There's  the  huge  quilted  petticoat— horrible  ruiTi 
And  hung  at  her  girdle  her  box  fbll  of  snuif. 
The  matter  is  dear,  the  riddle  is  out, 
'Tie  she  that  has  given  this  elegant  rout. 
To  honor  his  bridal— so  clearing  his  Toiee, 
Be  exclaimed :  *<  Kindest  friends,  from  my  loul  I  rajoioa 
To  see  you  thus  happy !  It  can*t  be  denied 
The  meeting  is  sudden ;  hut  now  my  fair  bride, 
la  her  own  sllrer  Toice  shall  say  '  welcome !  *  My  dear, 
Dispense  with  that  veil ;  you  see  only  ftiends  here." 

With  trembling  hand, 

She  obeyed  the  command. 
He  started  and  yelled  and  roared  "  by  all  erll, 
Fve  married  that  horrid  old  dame  from  Seville ! 
But  there*s  one  comJbrt  left,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
I  ean  get  fiom  the  ugly  old  hag  a  divorce ! 

« *You*re  a  very  nice  nuin, 

But  I  don*t  thiak  yon  can,' 
Screeched  the  newly  made  bride,  o*erboi!ing  whh  rage; 
'*  For  I  ratber  suspect  we're  (aUfblly  of  age. 

80,  you'd  better  keep  cool, 

And  not  make  a  fool 
Of  younelf.    It's  not  decent  at  your  time  of  llfe^ 
And  what  I  wont  bear,  sir,  altho'  I'm  your  wife. 

80  don*t  be  absurd, 

Or  utter  one  word 
Impolite  or  improper ;  fur,  Don,  if  you  do 
I'll  box  your  old  ears  till  they're  both  black  and  blue  \ 


w 
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111  teach  you  to  treat  our  sex  with  respect. 
A  abort  time  ago,  as  you  well  recollect, 
Tou  promised  the  day  that  secured  you  a  wifb, 
(Would  see  wu  iuitfMultmi  Oa  rut  ofmfliftt 
I  made  up  my  mind,  pursued  my  own  course ; 
I'm  yours  as  yon  treat  me  for  betur  or  wfr90. 

Behave  as  you  ought,  if  in  comfort  you'd  live» 
And  perhaps  in  due  time  I  may  choose  to  forgive 
An  uncalled  for  aspersion  containing  a  hint. 
You  wretched  old  man,  I  was  given  to  squint. 

Hold  your  longua,  air !  Be  quiet  * 

Mind,  I  wont  have  a  riot. 

My  moat  exeeJIeot  apoase» 

Kicked  up  here  in  my  houaa. 

80,  pray  domt  attempt  It !    You'll  get  into  troublaw 
Come  fbrward,  Ciaeille ; "  (this  waa  aaid  to  hor  <  double,*) 
Who  slowly  advanced,  while ileh  blushes  apraad 
O'er  her  beautlAil  brow !    •*  Dear,  hold  up  your  head. 

Don  Henriquec  has  married  your  excellent  ward. 

And  begs  he  may  share  your  paternal  regard. 

That's  right,  give  your  blessl^.    Now,  wsnAKD,  advaaoe. 

Your  hand,  Tm  waiting  to  lead  off  the  dance." 

Don  Antonio  was  firaatie. 

And  many  an  antio 

He  out  as  he  capered 

And  teiserdfy  vapored, 
Though  feaUag  compelled  his  paaaioii  to  amothet 
From  undefined  dread ;  for,  aoma  how  or  othoi, 
Isadora  had  contrived  kmr  tyrant  to  humble, 
Aa  did  Mrs.  B.  the  great  Beadle  Bumblo! 

And  never  again, 

Did  that  atemeat  of  meu. 
Raise  his  voice  to  Its  once  loud  and  heetorlng  teae^ 
Or,  withmit  her  eonseat,  aaj  *  his  aoae  was  hia  01 


As  for  litUe  Ciscille, 

You  might  search  all  Gaatile, 

In  sunshine  or  rain. 

And  your  search  would  be  vain— 

That  is,  if  you  tried 

A  happier  bride 
To  find  in  Its  precincts ;  and  thus,  my  dear  frieads, 
The  legend  of  Spain,  or  '*  The  Duenna  "  enda. 


STANZA. 


BT    %,    ▲.    W. 

Grief  is  at  nwat  a  tranaient  gnaat— 
l^san  bat  at  aeod-timo  flow ; 
Walt  IMb's  short  hour— supremely  bfeet, 
Hiou  Shalt  in  Heaven's  eternal  rest, 
The  Joyous  harveet  know. 
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TRB   FAXBT  OIBOLE. 


BY    JOHN    BROUGHAM 


(*  Don*t  be  eonthrairy 
With  an  IrUh  fairy, 
Or,  I  declara,  he 

Wont  regard  yoa  miiefa; 
Bat  be  eomplaieant, 
Wbeo  that  he  '■  adjacent, 
And  he*ll  uie  you  dacent, 

If  you  merit  ittch.*' 


"  Coraey ;  avic  ?  " 

"  Mam  to  you." 

"  What  the  mischief  are  you  thinking  ao  thre' 
mendious  hard  about?" 

"Me  thoughts  is  me  own,  any  way.  Missis 
O'Carrol." 

*'  Unless,  may  be,  you  borrowed  thim  from  some 
one  else  ;  an*  that's  most  likely,  Mr.  0*Carrol ;  for 
the  nivir  an  original  idaya  did  I  obsarve  iminatin 
from  your  own  sinsabilities,  sence  here  Tvebeen.*' 

"Exceptin'  once." 

"  An*  whin  was  that,  may  I  ax  ?  ** 

"  Whin  I  tuk  it  into  me  foolish  head  to  marry 
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you 

"  An*  have  you  the  owdashious  vanity  to  suppose 
that  nobody  thought  that  before  you?" 

"  Not  to  me  knowledge,  Mrs.  0»C." 

"  The  saints  be  good  to  us !  There's  a  dale  of 
ignorance  in  the  world ;  but  come  now,  tell  me, 
what  is  it  that  makes  you  lave  off  your  work,  evry 
now  an'  thin,  lookin',  for  ail  the  world,  as  cute  as  a 
concaited  gandher," 

"Why,  thin,  Moll  ma-ehree,  I'll  tell  you ;  but 
you  must  promise  not  to  make  iiin  o'  me,  for  its 
your  good  that's  ivir  foremost  in  me  heart.*' 

"  The  blessln's  on  your  lovin*  sowl !  I  know  it  is." 

"  Well  then,  Moll,  come  an*  sit  near  me,  an'  lave 
offpolishin'  up  that  owld  copper  kittle :  for  I  want 
to  spake  mighty  sarious  to  you.  Haven't  you  no- 
ticed that  big,  slated  house  that's  just  builded  up, 
fomenst  our  very  nose." 

"  Of  coorse  I  have,** 

"  Yes,  but  do  you  know  who's  livin'  in  it  7  Who, 
but  young  Phil  Blake,  that  was  as  poor  as  a  thra- 
nieen  an*  as  ragged  as  a  mountain  goat,  in  his  ivry- 
day  clothes,  not  more  nor  six  months  ago  7  '* 

•*Youdon*tsay."* 

'<  It's  the  mortial  truth ;  didn*t  I  see  him  awhile 
ago,  Btruttin'  up  an'  down  the  place,  as  proud  as 
any  other  paycock,  wid  a  blew  coat  on  his  back. 


^^ 


covered  over  wid  brass  buttons,  a'most  as  big  as 
fryin'  pans,  enough  to  dazzle  the  eyes  out  of  a  Chris* 
tian's  head ;  an' he  ordherin'  the  min  about,  asim- 
portint  as  you  plaze.  Phil  Blake,  of  all  fellows  in 
the  worrild,  that  niverhad  the  ghost  of  afippenny- 
bit,  to  bless  himself  wid,  to  see  him  now,  cram- 
min'  his  fists  into  his  breeches  pockets,  an'  jinkin' 
the  goold  an'  the  silver  about,  in  the  most  aggra- 
vatin'  way ! " 

••  But  where  did  he  get  it  all?" 

"  That's  the  chat— where  ?  Guess,  won't  you  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know,  may  be  some  rich  ould  lady  fell 
in  love  wid  him." 

"Is  it  wid  Phil?  Small  chance  of  that,  I'm 
thinkin*.    Guess  agin." 

"May  be  he  had  a  lawshuit! " 

"  Be  my  aowkina^  you're  farther  in  the  mud  than 
iver,  MoU-shee.  Lawshuits  isn't  the  stuff  goold 
mines  is  made  of:  if  so,  it's  only  the  lawyers  that's 
licenced  to  dig.  I'll  tell  you.  Last  night,  meself 
an'  a  tew  boys  was  takin*  a  jug  of  punch,  at  the 
"  Cross  Kays,"  whin  one  of  them,  up  and  towld  us 
all  about  it.  Moll,  as  thrue  as  you're  here,  it  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  fairy  gift** 

"No!" 

"Gospel!  He  cotchone  of  the  little  schamers* 
(saving  their  prisince,  for  I  suppose  there's  a  lot  of 
thim  listenin',  if  we  knew  where  they  were  perch- 
ed,) an'  so,  he  wouldn't  let  him  go  until  he  gave 
him  hapes  of  money.  Why,  they  say  Phil's  as 
rich  as  an  archbishop ! " 

"But,  Corney,  darlin',  don't  you  know  that 
fairy  money  nevir  thrives ;  let  us  wish  Blake  good 
luck,  and  think  no  more  about  it" 

"Pooh!  Nonsense!  He  has  luck  enough;  we 
had  better  wish  ourselves  a  slice.  Money  *s  money, 
Moll ;  a  fairy  groat  would  pay  for  a  pot  of  porther. 
just  as  aisily  as  Falhe  Togarty^.  It  isn't  that  Pm 
over  covetious,  but  I  can*t  hJ^ftvyin*  Phil" 

"  An'  you  see  what  harm  e^n  the  first  beginnln' 
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ofraeh  a  feelin'.doeB.  All  this  blessed  day,  yoaVe 
hardly  done  a  stLch  of  work ;  instead  of  makin'  the 
lapetone  echo  with  the  sound  of  your  merry  voice, 
yoa*ye  been  lookin'as  disthracted  as  a  sthray  pig ; 
why,  you  harn*t  even  kissed  the  babby  senoe  din- 
ner. Go  to  work,  Comey ,  while  I  get  a  cup  of  tay 
ready.  Thank  God,  we've  never  wanted  for  a 
male's  vittles  yet,  and  have  always  a  plinty  in  the 
house, agin  we  do!" 

'*  Yes,  I  know  that ;  but  haven't  I  to  work  for 
it,  day  afther  day  7  No  rest ;  nothing  but  slave, 
slave,  slave,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  while 
gjntlefolks,  like  Phil,  bad  cess  to  him,  can  sthroU 
up  an'  down  the  sunny  side  of  the  street,  amoke  as 
many  pipes  of  tibbacky  as  they  plaze ;  have  roast 
beef  ev'ry  Sunday,  an'  wear  top-boots.  Murdher 
alive !    It's  a  great  thing  to  be  one  of  the  quality** 

"  Well,  the  mischief  has  got  into  you,  I  b'lieve. 
Comey,  yon  niver  tuk  such  a  fit  as  this,  afore." 

"  Niver  mind,  Moll,  I  know  what  I  know ;  luck's 
like  a  fox ;  you  have  to  hunt  it  hard  before  you 
ketch  it ;  the  divil  a  toe  will  it  come  to  you.  There's 
plinty  of  faries  about,  an'  who  knows  but  there  may 
be  as  lucky  chaps  as  Phil  Blake  in  the  worrild" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  above  conversation, 
Comey  silently  resumed  his  work,  endeavoring  to 
add  another  pieceto  a  wonderfully  patched  brogue, 
while  Mary  busied  herself  at  the  little  bright  turf 
fire,  boiling  the  water  for  tea — a  few  scanty  grains 
of  some  apochryphal  herb,  representing  that  indis- 
pensible  delicacy.  She  holds  a  rasher  of  exceed* 
ingly  fat  bacon  on  the  end  of  a  fork,  which  sorews 
and  twists  itself  about  like  some  living  thing  en- 
during fierce  agony,  while  a  sleepy-looking  puss, 
with  her  tail  twisted  comfortably  around  her  paws 
like  a  mufif,  sits  intently  watching  the  operation, 
evidently  wondering  in  her  own  mind  what  it  can 
possibly  be  that  spits  so  cat-like  and  so  spitefully 
into  the  fire.  The  walls  of  the  little  room  are  com- 
fortably whitewashed,  only  one  broken  pane  of  glass 
in  the  window  and  that  neatly  mended  with  a 
piece  of  old  newspaper ;  toe  dresser  is  as  white  as 
soap  and  sand  applied  by  tidy  hands  can  make  it, 
while  the  few  household  utensils  that  adorn  it  shine 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  capability.  It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say,  that  a  good,  cleanly,  homey  and 
sensible  wife,  was  Mary  O'Carrol ;  and  our  friend 
Comey  was  an  ungrateful  rascal  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  his  condition.  The  mistake  he  made  was 
this,  (and  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Comey,) 
he  contrasted  his  situation  in  life  with  the  few  who 
were  better  off  than  himself,  instead  of  the  many 
who  were  infinitely  worse. 

And  now  dear,  domestic,  tidy  Mary  spreads  her 
little  cloth,  coarse, 'tis  trae,  but  scrupulously  clean 
and  ironed,  every  fold  showing  like  a  printed  line  ; 
she  opens  the  littl^nboard  and  produces  an  enor- 
mous home-bake Jftf  so  close  and  dense  that  a 
dyspeptic  individual  would  feel  an  oppression  by 


merely  looking  at  it,  but  which  cmr  toil-hungered 
friends  can  dispose  of  by  the  pound,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  tonics ;  then,  the  small  black  teapot, 
having  tiood  the  conventional  time,  is  carefully 
wiped,  and  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  whole  fru- 
gal but  comfortable  meal  arrayed  with  that  appe- 
tizing neatness  without  which  it  becomes  a  mere 
matter  of  feeding  and  not  of  enjoyment. 

•*Now,  Comey,  dear,"  said  Mary,  "tayV 
ready." 

**  Faix,  an'  there's  a  pair  of  us,"  replied  Comey, 
«  Tm  just  about  as  hungry  as  a  dragin." 

And  no  gourmet,  even  after  he  had  lashed  his 
appetite  with  stimulants,  which  would  otherwise 
have  sneaked  away  from  the  laborious  work  it  had 
to  undergo,  ever  sat  down  with  so  keen  a  pdaie, 
or  rose  from  table  with  so  capital  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction as  did  Comey  on  this  particular  occasion. 

"  Well,  Molly-machree,"  he  cried, "  I  don't  know 
that  I  iver  had  a  greater  thrate  nor  that  same  rash- 
er; if  the  fat  of  it  wasn't,  for  all  the  worrild,  like 
double  distilled  marrat  may  I  niver  use  another 
tooth:  an'  that  tay!  Gog8  bleakey,  Moll, if  yon 
havn't  a  recait  for  squeezin'  the  parliaminthary  Sa- 
viour out  of  the  herrih  !  regard  the  cok>r  of  it ! " 

"  An'  afther  three  wathers,"  replied  Mary,  with 
pardonable  vanity. 

**  Thrue  for  you,  darlin' ;  why,  the  bread  seems 
lighter,an'  the  buttber  sweeter,  an'  the  crame  thick- 
er. I'll  be  judged  by  the  cat — look  at  the  bftste  ; 
if  she  hasn't  been  thryin  to  lick  the  last  dhrop  off 
of  her  huehkera,  for  as  good  as  a  quarther  of  an 
hour,  an'  it's  stickin'  there,  still,  as  tight  as  a  car- 
buncle to  a  Christian's  nose;  an'  may  be  I  aint  go- 
in'  to  enjoy  this,"  he  continued,  as  drawing  his 
chair  close  to  the  fire,  out  came  his  use-blackened 
pipe.  He  took  just  as  much  time  in  preparation, 
cutting  his  tobacco  and  rolling  it  about  in  his  hand, 
as  Mary  did  to  clear  away  the  tea  things,  in  order 
that  nothing  should  interfere  with  that  great  source 
of  comfort — his  smoke.  Having  placed  a  small 
piece  of  lighted  turf  on  top  of  his  pipe  he  threw 
himself  back  into  his  chair.  With  eyes  half  closed, 
and  an  expression  of  the  most  profound  gratifica- 
tion creeping  over  his  features,  he  sent  forth  seve- 
ral voluminous  whifis — what  he  called  "  sayaonin* 
his  mouth ; "  but  very  soon,  as  though  the  seosa- 
tion  was  too  delicious  to  be  hurried  over,  he  sub- 
sided into  a  slow,  dignified  and  lazy  smoke,  saying, 
between  pnfls — 

"  Blessin's  on  the  fellow  that  first  invented  bac- 
cy ;  it's  mate  an'  dhrink  to  the  poor  man  ;  I'd  be 
on  me  oath,  if  I  wouldn't  rather  lose  me  dinner  nor 
me  pipe,  any  day  in  the  week." 

"Where  did  baccy  come  firom,  Comey  1*  in- 
quired Mary. 

"Why,  from  'Meriky;  where  else?"  be  re- 
plied, "  that  sint  us  the  first  pitaty.  Long  li&  to 
it,forboth,8ay  I!" 
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**  What  sort  of  a  place  is  that,  I  wonder?  " 

"'Mcriky,  is  it?  They  tell  me  it's  mighty 
sizahle,  Moll,  darlin'.  Vm  towld  that  you  might 
rowl  England  through  it,  an'  it  would  hardly  make 
a  dent  in  the  ground ;  there's  fresh  wather  oceans 
inside  of  it  that  you  might  dround  Ireland  in  an' 
save  Father  Mathew  a  wonderful  sight  of  throuble: 
an'  as  for  Schotchland,  yon  might  stick  it  in  a  cor- 
ner of  one  of  their  forests,  an'  you'd  niver  be  able 
to  find  it  out,  except,  maybe,  it  might  be  by  the 
smell  of  the  whiskey.  If  I  had  only  a  thrifle  of 
money,  I'd  go  an'  seek  me  fortune  there." 

•*  Arrah  thin,  what  for  Coracy  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know ;  I'm  not  aisy  in  me  mind. 
If  we  were  only  as  rich  now  as  Phil  Blake  how 
happy  we  might  be !" 

'There  was  the  cloud  that  ^ot  out  content  from 
Comey's  heart— lar-sighted  envy,  that  looks  with 
longing  eyes  on  distant  objects,  regardless  of  the 
comfort  near.  Most  stupid  envy  which  relinquish- 
es the  good  within  its  grasp  to  reach  at  something 
better  unattainable,  and  only  becomes  conscious  of 
its  folly  when  time  has  swept  away  the  substance 
and  the  shadow. 

"  It  was  the  faries  that  gave  it  to  him,"  resumed 
Comey,  as  though  communing  with  .himself,  while 
poor  Mary,  with  a  fond  wife's  prescience,  mourned, 
as  she  foresaw  that  the  indulgence  of  this  new  feel- 
ing would,  most  probably,  change  her  hitherto  in- 
dustrious mate  into  an  idle  visionary. 

«  The  Fairies  !•— An'  why,  the  divil,  shouldn't 
they  give  one  man  a  taste  of  good  luck,  as  well  as 
another?  I'll  do  it — I  wiU— this  very  blessed 
night— i'22<2o  it!" 

"  Do  what?  "   interrupted  Mary,  in  alarm. 

'*  Oh,  nothing,  nothing ! — an'  yet,  I've  niver  kept 
anything  from  you,  Molly,  an'  I  don't  kiiow.  why 
I  riiould  now !  Sure,  it's  you  that'll  have  the  binifit 
of  it,  if  it  oomes  to  good." 

"Dear  Comey,"  replied  Mary,  ''I'm  happy 
enough  as  it  is  so  long  as  Heaven  gives  us  strength 
to  provide  for  each  other's  wants,  an'  you  continue 
to  be,  what  you  always  have  been,  a  good  husband 
to  me.  I'd  rather  not  be  throubled  with  any  more." 

*'  It's  nothin'  but  right  for  you  to  say  so,  Mary, 
darlin',"  returned  Comey ;  "but  now,  supposin' 
that  I  could  make  a  lady  of  you— eh!  Think  of 
bein'  able  to  wear  a  fine  silken  gound  an'  a  beauti- 
ful sthraw  bonnet,  wid  a  rale  feather  stuck  in  it ; 
wouidn'tyou  jerk  your  showlders  to  show  off  the 
silk,  an'  toes  your  purty  head  for  to  humor  the 
feather?" 

I  must  confess  Mary's  heart  did  flutter  a  little, 
at  the  mention  of  the  silk  gown  and  the  feather, 
Comey  saw  his  advantage,  and  continued, 

'i  You  know  how  it  was  Phil  got  his  money ;  it 
was  by  sleepin'  in  a  fairy  circle.  I  know  where 
there's  one,  an'  wid  a  blessin,  I'll  thry  it  mesel£" 

"  You  wont  be  so  foolish,  Comey?" 


"  May  I  niver  taste  glory,  if  I  don't  do  it ! " 

Of  course,  after  that  solemn,  though  doubtful  ob- 
ligation, Mary  dared  not  endeavor  to  dissuade  him 
from  following  out  his  intention,  notwithstanding 
the  most  melancholy  forebodings  of  kidnapping, 
&iry-blighting,  and  all  the  terrors  associated  with 
supernatural  agency,  filled  her  imagination. 

The  evening  was  now  far  advanced,  and  Cor- 
ney  having  finished  his  pipe  rose  to  go. 

"  Come  Molly,"  he  exclaimed,  gaily,  ''kiss  me 
before  I  start,  an'  wish  me  iligant  luck.** 

Mary  with  tearful  eyes  replied,  **  Dear  Comey, 
if  you  had  all  the  luck  I  wish  you,  you  wouldn't 
have  to  go  out  into  the  cowld  to  hunt  for  it" 

"  Well  God  bless  you  darlin',  if  I  don't  come 
back  to  you  Coraalius  O'Carrol,  Esquire." 

"You'll  come  home  my  own  dear  contented 
husband." 

'*  We'll  see,"  said  Comey,  and  away  he  went. 

It  was  nothing  but  reasonable  that  he  should 
pay  a  visit  to  the  "  Cross  Kays  "  before  he  went 
on  his  fairy  hunt,  and  it  was  nothing  but  natural 
upon  his  arriving  there  to  find  his  resolution  had 
receded  so  far  that  it  took  sundry  pots  of  beer  to 
float  it  up  again.  At  last  brimful  of  that  un- 
thinking recklessness,  which  the  intoxicated  gene- 
rally mistake  for  courage,  ofif  he  started  on  his  ex- 
pedition singing  remarkably  loud,  in  order  to  per- 
suade any  lurking  feeling  of  cowardice  that  might 
be  within  him,  that  he  wouldn't  be  influenced  by 
it  a  morseL  As  he  heard  the  village  church,  how- 
ever, his  voice  unconsciously  subsided  into  utter 
silence ;  there  was  a  short  cut  through  the  church- 
yard to  the  place  of  his  destination,  but  he  made  a 
full  stop  at  the  little  stile ;  many  and  many  a  time 
had  he  crossed  it  night  and  moming  without  a 
thought,  and  now  it  seemed  to  call  up  ghostly  im- 
ages ;  the  wind  as  it  moaned  through  the  trees, 
appeared  to  address  itself  particularly  to  him ;  it 
wasn't  more  than  a  stone's  throw  to  the  other  side, 
and  he  wanted  to  clear  it  with  a  bound.  At  this 
moment  the  rusty  old  clock  suddenly  squeaked  and 
boomed  out  upon  the  startled  air.  The  first  stroke  so 
sharp  and  unexpected  shattered  Comey's  nerves 
like  a  stroke  of  paralysis;  recovering  fit>m  his 
fright  he  laughed  at  his  folly,  but  the  sound  of  bis 
own  voice  terrified  him  still  more.  It  was  not  fii« 
miliar  to  him — ^he  didn't  know  it !  A  fancy  came 
into  his  head  that  somebody  was  laughing  for 
him,  and  he  fairly  shivered ! 

A  sudden  thought  relieved  him :  there  was  no 
occasion  to  go  through  the  church-yard  at  all ! 

"  What  a  fool  I  am,"  thought  he,  *'  it  isn't  so  far 
round  and  there's  plenty  of  time.  Divil  take  me 
if  I  wouldn't  go  home  agin  only  Mary  would  think 
me  such  a  coward,  besides  didn't  Phil  do  it.  That's 
enough;  faint  heart  never  won  anything  worth 
spakin'  of— «o  here  goes."  * 

About  half  an  hour's  walk  brought  him  to  the 
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meadow  in  which  lay  the  object  of  hia  aearch — a 
ftiiry  circle.  Now  thia  eame  lairy  circle,  is  nothing 
more  nor  leas  than  a  ring  of  graas,  which  from 
aome  cause  or  another,  probably  known  to  bota- 
niata,  but  certainly  a  myatery  to  moat  people,  ia  of 
a  different  abade  of  color  to  that  which  aorroanda 
it  Tradition  celebratea  anch  placea  aa  the  favorite 
reaort  of  fairiea,  by  whom  they  were  formed,  that 
they  might  paraue  their  midnight  revelry  without 
fear  of  danger  from  inimical  poweia.  The  Iriah 
peasantry  carefully  avoid  treapaaiing  on  thoae  aa- 
cred  precincta,  and  indeed  acarcely  ever  paaa 
them  without  making  a  reverential  bow. 

Our  ambitioua  friend  Corney  hesitated  for  aome 
time  before  he  entered  the  magic  inclosura  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  aa  to  the  treatment  he  ahould 
receive  ;  at  laat,  swallowing  his  trepidation  with  a 
apaamodic  gulp,  he  placed  one  foot  within  the  cir- 
cle, taking  care  to  propitiate  the  invisiblea  on 
whose  exclusive  property  he  waa  ao  unceremoni- 
oualy  intruding. 

"The  blesBin*8  on  all  hew,"  said  he,  <'an'  I 
hope  Vm  not  diaturbin'  any  frolic  or  buaineaa  that 
yer  may  be  indulgin'  in.  Ita  mighty  aleepy  that  I 
am,  an'  if  yer  honora  would  give  me  lave  to  re- 
cline meaelf  atop  of  the  graas,  an'  make  it  conva* 
nient  not  to  atick  any  rheumaticka  into  me  for  tak- 
in'  auch  a  liberty,  Fd  recaive  it  aa  a  compliment. 
If  it*8  a  thing  that  I  happen  promiacuoualy  to  thread 
on  any  body'a  toea,  I  have  no  mania'  whativer  in 
it.  By  yoar  Uvea,  I'm  goin'  to  lie  down,  an'  I'll 
drop  aiay  in  order  that  I  mayn't  hurt  any  thing," 

So  aaying,  Comey  let  himself  down  very  ginger- 
ly, and  lay  full  length  within  the  fiiiry  circle ;  he 
was  one  of  thoae  weather-proof  individuala  to 
whom  the  meadow  graas  was  as  good  aa  a  feather 
bed.  Consequently  what  with  the  walk  and  the 
beer,  it  waan't  many  minutea  before  he  waa  anor- 
ing  fast 

He  hadn't  been  asleep  aa  he  thought  an  inatant, 
before  he  felt  an  innumerable  quantity  of  tiny  feet 
traversing  him  all  over ;  with  regular  atep  they 
marched  up  hia  throat,  acaled  hia  chin ;  making  two 
divisions  up  his  cheeks,  they  arrived  at  hia  eyea, 
where  they  commenced  tugging  at  the  lida  until 
they  were  (breed  open ;  the  eight  that  met  hia  view 
filled  him  with  dreadful  wonder.  The  circle  of 
meadows,  in  which  he  had  barely  room  to  atretch 
himself  out,  formed  all  he  could  aea  of  earth. 
Church,  village,  country,  all  had  vanished^  he 
rubbed  hia  eyea  and  looked  again,  but  there  waa 
nothing ;  with  an  inexpressible  aensation  of  awe 
he  turned  round  and  creeping  cautioualy  to  the 
edge  of  the  circle,  gazed  downward,  and  could 
just  discover  the  village  he  had  quitted  about  a 
mile  below ;  with  atill  increasing  dread  he  waa 
now  aware  that  he  was  gradually  mounting  high- 
er and  higher.  Oot  more  look,  villagea,  citiea, 
countries,  were  blended  into  an  unextinguiebable 
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maas,  and  aoon  the  globular  form  of  the  earth  ap- 
peared thoroughly  defined  awinglng  in  the  air. 

He  then  became  aensible  of  a  tremendoua  heat, 
which  increaaed  in  intenaity  until  he  found  to  hia 
diamay  that  he  waa  rapidly  shrinking  in  aize ;  hia 
fleah  dried  ap,  ahriveled,  cracked,  and  daaped  hia 
diminiahing  bonea  tighter,  until  at  laat  he  waa  not 
bigger  than  a  reapectable  fly.  *'  Thia  ia  mighty 
quare,"  thought  Comey,  '<  there'a  a  great  lot  of 
things  like  me  frolicin'  about.  I  feel  as  light  aa  a 
feather.  I  wonder  if  I  couldn't  make  one  among 
them."  So  aaying  he  bounded  up  an  d  to  hia  great 
amazement  found  that  he  had  literally  jumped  oat 
of  hia  skin.  He  perched  upon  his  own  head, 
which  had  reaumed  ita  natural  size,  and  flying  off, 
found  himaelf  floating  aecarely  in  the  air,  while 
the  carcaas  whioh  he  had  jnat  deaerted  fell,  fairy 
circle  and  all,  rapidly  towarda  the  eanh»  and 
finally,  alao  diaappeared.  Oh !  the  pranka  that 
Comey  played  in  Uie  first  delight  of  being  able  to 
fly ;  he  dived  down,  he  careered  up,  he  threw  mad 
aummeraets  like  a  tumbler  pigeon^«ao  light  and 
buoyant  had  he  become  that  the  paaaing  vapora 
aerved  him  for  a  reating-place ;  he  waa  happy,  in- 
toxicated with  glee,  thouaanda  upon  thoaaanda  of 
atomiea  gamboled  around  him  like  gnats  in  a  eon- 
beam,  the  whole  aurronnding  expanae  waa  inatinct 
with  joyoua  life. 

And  they  knew  Comey  and  aaluted  him  aa  he 
paased  by  with  a  compliment. 

*<  Hallo ! "  aaid  they.  '*  Here'a  Comey  O'Cairol ; 
how  are  you  Comey  1  It'a  well  you're  looking  ;**  and 
Corney  waa  aatoniahed  at  the  extenaiva  nature  of 
hia  atmoapheric  acquaintance. 

*<  How  do  you  like  a  fiury'a  life,  Comey  t "  aaid 
one  alim  midge-waiated  chap, 

"  Iligant,  your  fairyahip,  iligant,**  aaid  Coinay. 

**  Then  I'd  adviae  you  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
while  it  laata.  You'll  aoon  have  to  appear  before 
our  king,  and  if  you  don't  give  a  aatiafaetory  rea- 
aon  for  aeeking  him,  wo  betide  you." 

**  Don't  be  frightened,  air,"  aaid  Comey,  <<  I've 
rayzon  enough  for  comin,'  to  aatisfy  any  dacint  dia- 
poaed  fiiiry." 

^*  Doubtful,"  aaid  the  good-natured  elf,  and  ofl* 
he  flew, 

*'  Stupid  aperrit,"  thought  Comey  ,and  over  he 
tumbled  in  mad  reokleasnesa,  enjoying  actnally 
that  deliciouaaenaation  which  aometimea  oocnrs  to 
people  in  dreama,  the  ability  to  akim  throng  the 
airwiththeapeedandaafetyofabird.  Whatatrack 
Comey  meet  particularly  waa  the  universal  ex- 
preasion  of  glee  whioh  prevailed ;  nothing  could  he 
hear  but  a  universal  hum  which  roae  and  fell  on 
the  ear  with  a  purr-like  undulation  auch  aa  one 
might  imagine  would  prooead  from  a  paradiae  of 
remarkably  happy  cata. 

While  Comey  waa  thua  reveling  in  hia  new 
found  elementa,  he  waa  auddenly  accoeted  by  two 
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Tery  genteel  fkiries.  <*Mr.  Conelius  O'CarroI, 
we  presome,"  said  they. 

**  There's  not  a  doubt  of  it,  gintlemen,"  replied 
Comey. 

"  We  are  come  to  have  the  honor  of  conducting 
you  into  the  presence  of  oar  king/*  they  con- 
tinued. 

"With  a  heart  and  a  half,"  said  Comey, 
"  where  might  his  majesty  domesticate  7  " 

**  In  yonder  gold-tinted  cloud,  a  few  seconds  £y 
from  this;  follow  us." 

Upon  nearing  the  regal  abode,  Gomey  observ- 
ed sundry  small  substances,  like  duck  shot  drop- 
ping downward.  **  What's  thim?"  inquired  he 
of  his  conductors. 

*'0h,"  answered  one,  '<on1y  a  few  discontented 
souls,  who,  like  you,  have  sought  our  king,  and 
havn't  given  sufficient  reason  for  troubling  him 
with  their  complaints." 

Gomey  began  to  feel  nervous,  but  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  be  en- 
riched through  fairy  agency  as  ever  Phil  Blake 
had,  he  put  on  a  bold  front,  and  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  fairy  potentate.  There,  a  sight 
of  such  dazzling  splendor  presented  itself  to  his 
view,  that,  as  he  said  himself,  "  You  might  as  well 
try  to  count  the  stars  of  a  frosty  night,  or  look 
right  into  the  sou's  heart  of  a  summer's  day,  as  to 
give  the  slightest  notion  of  the  grandeur  that  sur- 
rounded me."  All  he  could  compare  it  to,  was,  a 
multitude  oilwingjeweU  of  every  variety  of  hue, 
sparkling  and  flashing  in  perpetual  light 

As  soon  as  he  could  collect  his  scattered  senses, 
he  heard  a  voice  exclaim,  **  What  ho  I  soul  of 
O'Garrol,  approach ! " 

"  So  I'm  thravelin'  without  my  trunk  this  time 
any  way,"  thought  Gomey  as  he  advanced  to- 
ward the  voice. 

It  continued, «  Soul  of  a  mortal,  why  hast  thou 
sought  our  presence  ?  " 

"  May  it  plaze  yer  majesty,"  Gomey  began  to 
stammer  out,  "  bekase  I  was  a  trifle  unaisy  in  me 
mind." 

"What  about  7" 

"  In  regard  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  plaze  your 
reverence." 

"What  is  your  trade  7" 

"  A  shoe-makerf  sir." 

"  Gobbler,  you  mean,"  said  the  voice  severely. 
"  No  lying  here ;  recollect  your  poor  miserable  nak- 
ed soul  stands  before  us." 

Gomey  thought  of  the  height  he'd  have  to  fall, 
and  trembled. 

**  You  can't  get  work  I  suppose,"  the  voice  re- 
turned. 

"  Too  much  of  it,  if  it  plaze  yer  honor.  I  niver 
have  a  minute  to  spare." 

•'For  what  7" 

**  Why,  yer  honor,  to ^tc ^" 


"  Remember  the  punishment  of  prevarication. 
To  what  7" 

"To  take  a  drink." 

"  Then  you  have  no  home  7  " 

"  Oh  yes,  bat  I  have,  air." 

"  But  *tis  pleasanter  to  lounge  in  a  tap  room." 

*•  A  trifle,  maybe,  your  honor." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  no  wife  to  make  your  home 
comfortable." 

'*  Havn't  I  though ;  the  best  that  ever  drew  the 
breath  of  life,"  cried  Gomey,  with  a  loving  remem- 
brance of  Mary. 

•*  Poor  fellow,"  continued  the  voice ;  "  Your  situ- 
ation is  deplorable,  it  appears.  You  have  a  good 
trade,  an  excellent  wife,  a  comfortable  home,  and 
yet  you  are  discontented.** 

Gomey  felt  himself  resolving  into  a  leaden  pellet 

"  One  question  more,"  said  the  voice ;  **  When 
did  you  first  feel  dissatisfied  7  " 

"  Why  to  tell  the  trath,  yer  honor,  as  soon  as 
that  fellow,  Phil  Blake,  began  to  build  his  big 
brick  house  opposite  to  my  little  mud  cabin.  Before 
that  I  was  as  gay  as  a  lark,  bat  it  stood  like  a 
great  cloud  between  me  and  the  sun." 

"Envy  was  the  cloud,  envy,  that  gloomiest  of  all 
earthly  passions.  Why  do  you  covet  this  man's 
fortune  7  " 

"  Because,  sir,  he  always  looks  so  smilin',  and 
jinks  his  money  about,  an'  dispises  the  poor  boys 
he  used  to  be  friendly  with." 

"  Foolish,  foolish  soul ! "  said  the  voice,  in  ac- 
cents of  commiseration, "  but  not  yet  wholly  taint- 
ed. Thy  love  of  home  hath  partially  redeemed  thee. 
Listen  to  me.  Dost  thou  see  yonder  piled  up 
mass  of  rainbow- tinted  clouds.  Do  they  not  look 
gloriously  as  the  rising  sun  flings  his  beams 
through  them,  as  though  reveling  in  their  embrace? 
Wouldst  thou  not  like  to  behold  such  magnificence 
closer?" 

"Nothing  in  life  betther,  yer  majesty,"  said 
Gomey. 

"  Then  away ;  a  wish  will  place  you  in  their 
midst — a  thought  retum  you  here." 

So  with  the  wish  and  thought  Gomey  went 
and  came  back. 

"  Well,  what  didst  thou  see  7 "    inquired  the 
Fairy  King. 

"  The  divil  a haperth,"  replied  Gomey,  "but  a 
mighty  black  and  meet  unwholesomely  damp 
cloud." 

"  What  should  that  teach  you  7  " 

"Never  to  thravel  without  an  umbrella,  yer 
honor,  I  suppose,"  answered  Gomey,  who  to  say 
the  troth,  teas  a  little  obtuse. 

"  Fool,"  said  the  fairy,  "  since  I  cannot  lesson 
thee,  go  to  thy  kindred  earth,  and  leara  experi- 
ence from  realities.  Proceed  to  the  chamber  of  the 
man  whose  good  fortune  thou  enviest;  then  to 
thine  own,  and  if  thou  art  not  satisfied  with  thy 
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condition,  seek  me  tgaio,  and  meet  with  thy  re- 
ward.   Away !  ** 

"  Aa  if  by  magic,  the  brilliant  aaKmbly  diipera* 
ed  like  clouds  of  gold-dust  floating  on  the  wind, 
and  Comey  was  left  alone. 

"  That's  a  mighty  high  sort  o'  chap,"  said  Cor* 
ney,  **  but  I  suppooe  Vd  betther  do  what  he  towld 
me  for  fear'd  he'd  torn  spiteful." 

So  Comey  wished  himself  within  the  chamber 
of  Blake,  and  there  he  saw  the  most  piteous  sight 
earth  can  produce :  a  young  mother  weeping  tears 
of  agony  over  the  body  of  her  fizst-bom.  A  man 
stood  beside  her  with  features  set  and  hard  as 
though  turned  to  stone  by  hopeless  grie£ 

"  My  God,"  thought  Comey,  *'  and  these  are 
the  people  whose  lot  I  have  envied,  and  my  own 
bine-eyed  darling,  is  he  safe  7  Home,  home,'*  cried 
he,  and  with  the  wish  was  there.  In  his  little  cra^ 
die  lay  the  beautiful  boy  steeped  in  the  angel- 
watched,  the  holy  sleep  of  infant  innocence,  while 
Mary  on  her  knees  mingled  her  prayer  for  him, 
and  for  her  absent  husband,  Comey  was  rushing 
towards  her,  but  suddenly  remembering  himself: 
«*  What  a  fool  I  am,"  thought  he,  "  I  forgot  I  was 
a  sperrit,  at  all  events  I  can  kiss  the  babby." 
With  that  be  bounded  into  the  cradle,  and  nestled 
on  the  boy*s  lip.  Mary  seeing  the  child  smile  in 
its  sleep  exclaimed,  "  Good  angels  are  putting 
sweet  thoughts  into  your  head,  my  blessed  babe/' 
and  she  sofily  kissed  him  too. 

<*0h!  murdher,"  thought  Comey,  ''this  will 
never  do ;  I  must  go  and  look  afiher  my  body  and 
bring  it  home.  Thanks  to  the  good  fairies,  I've 
lamed  a  lesson  that  shall  last  my  life  and  my  boy's 
too,  if  I  have  any  influence  over  him." 

So  saying,  Comey  wished  himself  in  the  mea- 
dow where  his  tangible  proportions  were  extended, 
and  having  kicked  and  got  in,  shook  himself  care- 
fully to  see  if  he  had  obtained  absolute  possession. 
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"It's  all  right,"  said  he,  "I've  come  back." 
Looking  up  and  around  him,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  the  bright  sunlight  of  morning,  and  still  more 
so  to  observe  Mary  tradging  through  the  church- 
yard to  meet  him. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Mary  anxiously  when  they  en- 
countered, "  what  luck?" 

*'  A  power  of  knowledge,  but  no  money,"  said 
Comey  sententioosly. 

"  Did  you  see  the  fairies  ?  " 

*'  Did  1 9ee  them !  bedad,  I  was  one  myselil" 

"Oh!  beaisy!" 

"  The  divil  a  doubt  of  it,  wasn't  I  at  home  a  bit 
ago,  unbeknownt  to  you.  Answer  me  this,  didn't 
you  kiss  the  babby  just  before  you  came  out  7  " 

«  As  throe  as  life  I  did,"  said  Maiy  slightly 
awestruck. 

"  I  was  there  and  saw  yon  do  it." 

"  Where  were  you,  Comey  7  " 

'<  Sittin'  on  the  end  of  his  nose." 

Of  course  that  was  proof  positive,  but  aa  much 
as  Mary  always  did  kiss  the  boy  before  she  lefl 
the  house,  the  coincidence  becomes  less  remarkable. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  that  the  circnm- 
stance  made  a  very  favorable  change  in  Comey 'a 
disposition,  or  rather  dissipated  the  cloud  which 
obscured  his  real  character.  Mary  found  her  ac- 
count in  it,  by  an  increase  of  .industry  on  his  part, 
and  he  was  rewarded  by  a  corresponding  anxiety 
in  her,  to  make  his  home  happy.  Many  and  many 
a  time  would  he  give  an  account  of  his  erial  jour- 
ney, religiously  convinced  of  its  reality;  once  only, 
Mary  just  ventured  to  insinuate  that  it  might  poe- 
sibly  have  been  a  dream,  but  the  7<pt^-your-^]ie- 
rance-look  which  Corney  gave  her,  made  her 
heartily  ashamed  of  having  hazarded  so  stupid  an 
opinion,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  she  soon  believ- 
ed as  implicitly  as  her  husband,  the  wonderful  ad- 
venture of  The  Fairy  CireU. 


NIGHT. 
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There  it  t  plaaaare  in  tlra  breezy  mom, 

When  every  songster  tunes  his  gladsome  voice, 
When  the  bright  dew-drop  icicles  the  thorn, 

And  mnrmaring  riven  in  their  coarse  rejoice; 
Earth  wakens  into  lifo,  and  all  her  train 

Of  busy  Totariee  expand  Uieir  wings  ;— 
Winds  the  light  pinnace  o'er  the  sanlit  main 

And  the  dark  grove  with  pleasing  echo  rings. 

There  Is  a  pleaaare  in  the  evening  hour, 
When  weary  nature  sinks  to  her  repose ; 

When  scarce  a  sepbyr  woos  the  drooping  flower, 
And  not  a  beo  salutet  the  blushing  rose. 


The  wenry  snn  deelinei  him  to  the  West, 
Tinging  the  brinv  wave  with  floating  gold, 

Like  a  fair  beauty  sinka  to  placid  rest, 
And  ove'i  gray  mantle  hides  him  in  its  fold. 

Bat  give  me,  ai  a  pleaiure,  eilent  Nionr ! 

When  tho  deep  hoaveni— the  dim  and  moonlit  tower, 
The  ocean  qaiveriog  in  the  mellow  light^ 

The  dewy  crystal  on  each  shrub  and  flower— 
"The  cavern's  shade— the  dark  and  winding  shore— 

The  craggy  steep — the  giant  woods  and  streame — 
Clad  in  a  sable  charm  unknown  before 

Speak  to  the  raptured  soul  of  bye-gone  dreams!      " 
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THE  SCULPTOR   OF   VENICE. 


BT    XDWA&D    J.     PORTER. 


CHAFTSR    I. 

The  rich  rays  of  an  Italian  mm  streamed  faintly 
throQgh  the  stained  windows  of  (he  artist  Zarini's 
stndio,  tinging  with  varied  hues  the  beautiful  con- 
ceptions of  genius  which  the  chisel  of  the  youthful 
sculptor  had  wrought  into  life  and  implanted  on 
the  almost  breathing  marble ;  while  they  seemed 
like  bright  thoughts  that  had  floated  on  a  frozen 
sea  until  they  had  become  as  solid  and  as  pure  as 
the  element  around  them.  Zarini,  tired  of  the 
labors  of  the  day,  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  large 
block  o(  pure  white  marble  which  he  had  been  pre- 
paring for  another  trial  of  his  skill ;  his  dark  hair 
fell  in  clustering  curls  over  one  band  on  which  his 
head  was  resting ;  his  brow,  whereon  was  stamp- 
ed the  impress  of  lofty  thought,  was  pale ;  and  his 
dark  eye,  beaming  with  intelligence,  suppressed  the 
while  its  wonted  fire  and  wandered  from  one  to 
another  of  the  beautiful  creations  of  his  skill  with 
which  his  studio  was  filled. 

While  he  thus  mused,  in  seeming  abstraction,  a 
stranger  enveloped  in  a  huge  cloak,  with  features 
completely  hidden  by  a  mask,  entered,  and  having 
saluted  the  artist,  seated  himself  on  a  low  pedestal 
which  stood  nearly  opposite  the  spot  where  Zarini 
was  sitting. 

**  Senior  Zarini ! "  said  the  stranger,  at  the  same 
tiihe  removing  the  mask  from  his  face,  and  fixing 
his  calm,  melancholy  glance  on  the  astonished 
artist,  who  wondered  what  the  strange  intrusion 
meant — for  few  had  ever  honored  his  lonely  study 
with  their  presence  — "I  have  sought  you  out 
amongst  sculptors  of  far  wider  fame  and  more  ex- 
tended reputation,  to  test  your  chisel's  skill  in  a 
matter  of  much  importance.  The  object  of  my 
present  visit  is  to  employ  your  talents  on  a  piece  of 
sculpture — the  figure  of  a  young  maiden.  The 
portrait  which  I  shall  leave  you  will  guide  you  in 
delineating  the  beauty,  the  loveliness  of  the  fair 
original ;  although  it  be  in  itself  an  imperfect  imi- 
tation. It  is  the  work  of  a  young  painter  of  Flor- 
ence, the  last  production  of  his  pencil ;  for  scarce- 
ly had  he  accomplished  his  task  when  the  pencil 
dropped  from  his  fingers,  his  hand  fell  powerless 
from  the  easel,  and  a  spirit  that  would  have  adorn-  - 
ed  this,  fled  to  other  and  brighter  worlds.  I  will 
call  on  you  in  a  year  from  hence,  and  hope  to  see 
that  your  chisel  will  have,  in  the  meantime,  rival- 
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led  his  pencil.  You  will  see  by  the  contents  of 
this  purse,  that  I  have  not  forgotten  a  very  requi- 
site item,  for  I  know  the  situations  of  young  men 
of  your  class  and  do  not  seek  to  employ  your  time 
and  labor  without  making  some  arrangements  for 
compensating  you ;  but  yet  you  roust  not  consider 
this  as  even  half  the  amount  which  you  will  re- 
ceive upon  the  completion  of  the  piece." 

Having  said  this,  he  disappeared  in  the  same 
mysterious  manner  in  which  he  had  entered,  leav- 
ing behind  him,  however,  the  puree  and  a  small 
miniature  which  was  set  in  an  ebony  frame  and 
bearing  in  each  comer  a  gilt  crest  of  some  old  patri- 
cian family. 

2iarini,  lost  in  astonishment,  would  fain  believe 
all  that  he  had  seen  but  the  shadows  of  a  dream 
hovering  still  around  his  just  awakened  senses,  but 
for  the  presence  of  the  purse  and  the  portrait,  which 
at  least  assured  him  that  it  was  no  fleeting  delusion. 

His  eyes  were  delighted  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
gold  ;  a  thousand  bright  dreams  floated  around  him 
while  contemplating  so  rich  a  treasure  ;  he  was 
suddenly  elevated  by  fortune  to  an  enviable  posi- 
tion ;  from  being  the  poorest  sculptor  in  all  Venice, 
he  saw  himself  suddenly  enriched  beyond  his  fel- 
low artists ;  fame  and  honor  were  instantly  before 
him  and  both  placed  within  his  reach. 

While  his  imagination  was  thus  busily  employ- 
ed, his  eye  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  miniature 
which  the  stranger  had  left  to  serve  him  as  a  model; 
the  bright  viaon  that  had  surrounded  him  fled  in 
an  instant. 

It  was  the  form  of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl 
laid  on  a  couch  and  appareled  for  the  tomb ;  a 
white  shroud  scarcely  veiled  her  exquisite  form  ; 
her  anns  were  folded  and  in  one  hand  a  half  open- 
ed flower — an  emblem  of  the  fair  being  that  clasp- 
ed it  silently-drooped  as  if  conscious  of  the  me- 
lancholy stillness  that  reigned  around ;  a  wreath 
of  snow-white  roses  encircled  her  lovely  brow,  from 
beneath  which  a  long  wavy  ringlet  of  dark  hair 
stole  trembling  over  the  soft  snow  of  her  neck. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  master-hand  ;  the  outline 
of  the  fine  features  and  lovely  form  was  exquisite 
in  the  extreme ;  the  tints  were  soft  and  delicate  ; 
the  shadows  blended  imperceptibly  together;  and 
the  whole  was  truly  a  matchless  master-piece  of 
sculpture's  twin-sister — painting. 

His  whole  soul,  absorbed  in.  contemplating  the 
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triumphB  of  the  divine  art,  eeemed  entirely  lott  to 
the  external  world ;  he  scanned  it  with  a  ateadfaat 
gaze  until  the  shades  of  eveningi  hastening  to  the 
embrace  of  night,  gradually  stole  oyer  Venice,  ren- 
dering the  loveliness  he  admired  so  passionately, 
perceptible  no  longer. 

The  charms  of  the  dead  beaaty  haunted  his 
dreams  that  night  Her  sweet  form  stood  near 
him  while  he  seemed  to  have  jost  completed  the 
task  of  the  stranger.  A  pair  of  radiant  eyes 
wandered  admiringly  over  the  lovely  counterpart 
of  their  owner's  pure,  angelic  self,  and  then  gazed 
tenderly  into  the  face  of  the  already  adoring  artist. 
His  spirit  felt  the  ardor  of  looks  that  spoke  in  their 
own  glowing  eloquence  all  the  softness  of  love's 
unspoken  language. 

The  fate  of  the  Florentine  painter  mingled  also 
in  his  drsams.  Zarini  seemed  to  have  entered  his 
study.  The  etheriai  ideal  breathed  from  the  nu- 
merous squares  of  canvass  around  him.  Thought, 
expression,  language,  and  even  the  veiy  principles 
of  life  seemed  to  have  been  subservient  to  the 
youthful  artist's  touch.  Glorious  conceptions, 
gleaming  with  the  light  of  their  first-born  splendor, 
shone  forth  from  the  canvass  as  purely  as  if  they 
had  been  arrested  in  their  first  flight,  ere  their 
newly  formed  wings  received  one  stain  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  to  dim  their  infiint  brightness. 

The  language  of  passion,  taste  and  feeling  was 
written  everywhere  around  him ;  it  breathed  firom 
the  pure  brow  of  the  Madonna  ;  it  burst  from  the 
form  of  the  dying  Cleopatra ;  from  the  graceful 
outline  of  the  wave-bom  Venus;  and  countless 
others  that  lay  scattered  around. 

The  scene  was  changed.  Zarini  accompanied 
the  painter  to  a  small  chapel  which  was  attached 
to  the  convent  of  the  Magdaline  ;  and  there  hush* 
ed  in  the  last  sleep  of  death  lay  a  young  maiden  on 
a  richly  embroidered  couch.  The  pure  pale  hue 
of  her  cheek  told  how  fair  a  flower  drooped  in  the 
spring-tide  of  beauty.  A  halo  played  brightly 
around  her  soft  brow,  as  if  the  spirit,  unwilling  to 
depart  from  so  lovely  a  shrine,  still  lingered  in  its 
last  fiu'ewell.  She  was  the  spirit  of  the  painter's 
fondest  dreams ;  for  years  he  had  devoted  every 
thought  to  her  only;  and  now  it  was  his  melan- 
choly task  to  transmit  to  future  ages  a  record  of 
the  loveliness  he  had  adored.  His  pencil  flew 
rapidly  along,  but  left  traces  of  its  light  behind. 
The  task  was  at  length  accomplished;  but  the 
moment  that  saw  the  last  exquisite  touch  of  his 
skill  given  to  the  ublet  before  him,  saw  also  his 
spirit  soaring  to  meet  the  bright  being  that  had  fled 
before  him  to  heaven.  He  woke  with  a  sigh  from 
his  dreamings;  yet  the  form  of  the  idol  his  spirit 
almost  adored  was  before  him  in  his  waking  hours. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Some  months  had  elapsed,  during  which  the 


work  of  the  artist  was  speeding  rapidly  on ;  the 
chisel  had  accomplished  wonders  in  the  time ;  the 
mass  of  marble  gave  evident  sighs  of  the  glories 
that  slept  in  its  heart,  as  Zarini  unfolded  one  after 
the  other  the  secrets  it  concealed.  New  charma 
were  displaying  themselves  in  quick  suocesrion  m 
the  chisel  rolled  oiT  the  shrouds  that  hung  over  the 
slumbering  beauties  of  the  shrine — as  the  mists 
are  raised  from  the  green  earth  by  the  beams  of  the 
morning  and  its  glories  appear  more  lovely  when 
looking  freshly  out  from  the  vale  that  obscured 
them  awhile. 

But  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  sculp- 
tor's dream,  that  threatened  to  mar  the  progress  of 
the  piece. 

During  a  visit  to  the  splendid  cathedral  of  Saint 
Mark,  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated  in  honor 
of  the  festival  of  its  patron  saint,  while  the  full, 
rich  tones  of  the  deep-swelling  organ  pealed  forth 
on  the  stillness  of  evening,  the  artist  had  taken  his 
station  near  the  altar  but  a  few  momenta,  when  a 
light,  graceful  form,  gliding  on  towards  the  duine 
of  the  Madonna,  passed  by  him. 

Her's  was  a  form  to  strike  the  eye  of  an  artist ; 
not  tall,  but  cast  in  nature's  finest  mould ;  her  &ir 
proportioned  limbs,  rounded  beautifully,  accorded 
well  with  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  whole. 

He  watched  her  every  movement,  hoping  to 
catch  a  glance  of  the  features  he  already  imagined 
to  be  those  of  some  etheriai  beauty ;  but  the  jealous 
veil  kept  them  sacred  from  sight. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  evening  passed  all  unheed- 
ed by  him  ;  his  eyes  could  only  wander  over  the 
form  of  the  interesting  stranger  and  then  rest  on  a 
dark  tress  that  escaped  from  confinement  and  stray- 
ed over  the  snow  of  her  beautifully  formed 
neck. 

The  tones  of  the  organ  were  at  length  silent,  and 
the  sweet  voices  of  the  choir  mute ;  meanwhile  the 
spirit  of  the  sculptor's  dreamings  had  departed 
before  he  awoke  from  the  reveiy  in  which  he  had 
indulged,  or  his  spirit  found  its  way  back  from  the 
bright  realms  to  which  it  had  strayed ;  and  he,  the 
last  lingerer  in  the  aisle,  was  compelled  to  leave  it 
with  reluctance. 

Thenceforth  Zarini  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  church  of  St.  Mark ;  he  watched  untiringly  in 
its  vestibule ;  he  stood  near  its  altar ;  but  the  rest- 
less air,  the  quick  and  hurried  glance,  and  the  sud- 
den start  at  each  approaching  footfall,  told  that  it 
was  not  religious  devotion  alone  that  had  prompted 
his  visits  thither. 

His  chisel  in  the  meantime  was  permitted  to  rest 
from  its  toils ;  the  portrait  to  sleep  in  silent  neglect, 
aqd  the  marble  still  to  preserve  its  glories  a  secret 
from  the  world.  He  mingled  in  the  crowds  that 
promenaded  the  plaza ;  he  swept  after  the  parties 
that  sought  pleasure  on  the  waters ;  he  frequented 
all  public  assemblies,  but  a  diflferent  object  urged 
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him  onward ;  yet  he  turned  in  vain  from  one  to 
another  of  the  scenea  which  attracted  him,  diaap- 
poioted  in  his  hopea  and  unancceaaliil  in  hia  pursuit. 
One  evening,  however,  after  some  weeks  of 
fniitleis  aearch  apent  in  the  manner  we  have  atated, 
while  hia  gondola  waa  floating  alowly  by  the  palace 
De  Eate,  the  form  of  the  atranger,  whoee  appear- 
ance in  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Mark  had  wrought 
aoch  a  change  in  hie  entire  conduct,  glided  along 
the  corridor  before  him.  He  pauaed  for  a  while 
on  his  way ;  but  the  fair  being  waa  in  an  instant 

**  Gone,  like  a  meteor  that  overhead 
Boddenfy  shines,  and,  ere  we*ve  caid, 
*  Beholdi  bow  beaatiftd  !*  ia  fled.*' 

Here  waa  an  epoch  in  hia  eventful  hiatory.  Here 
too  waa  an  obetacle  to  hia  preaent  happineas  and 
future  hopes — ^the  being  that  he  aought  with  such 
ardor  waa  the  inmate  of  a  palace,  while  he  waa  the 
occupant  of  a  aculptor's  study,  an  unknown  artiat. 
But  the  ahadowa  that  for  a  moment  reated  on  hia 
epirita  were  quickly  diapelled.  He  too  waa  de* 
Bcended  from  patrician  parentage — ^the  blood  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  race  of  the  Colonnaa  couraed 
purely  through  hia  veins;  but  the  poaseaaionB  of 
hia  branch  of  the  family  were  diasipated,  and  he 
waa  compelled  to  ply  the  chisel  for  preaent  aupport 
aa  well  aa  for  future  fame. 

From  that  moment  he  almost  lived  in  hia  gondo* 
la ;  he  passed  the  palace  De  Eate  aeveral  timea 
each  day,  and  at  timea  waa  fortunate  enough  to 
catch  a  glimpae  of  lovelinesa  that  outahone  even 
the  gioriea  hia  imagination,  in  ita  wildcat  momenta 
of  ecataay,  had  pictured. 

Hia  fine  voice,  blended  with  the  tonea  of  the 
lute,  breathed  forth  hia  iropaasioned  soul  while  hia 
gondola  would  lie  motionleaa  like  a  awan  on  the 
moonlighted  watera,  beneath  the  palace  windowa ; 
and  more  than  once  hia  song  waa  rewarded  by  a 
flower  dropped  from  a  gentle  hand  on  the  atringa 
of  hia  lute. 

The  commerce  of  Venice  at  this  time  waa  in  ita 
full  career ;  far  aa  eight  could  reach,  the  watera  of 
the  blue  Adriatic  were  etudded  with  the  white  sails 
of  nnmberieaacorvettea,  some  bearing  the  silks  and 
aparkling  gema  of  India  to  grace  the  fair  forms  of 
the  bright  daughters  of  Venice ;  others  laden  with 
rich  winea  from  the  choicest  vintages  of  the  Gre- 
cian ialea ;  the  wealth  of  the  East  and  the  Inzuriea 
of  the  Archipelago  and  Levant  were  poured — ^like 
the  waves  of  aome  mighty  river — ^to  awell  the  treaa- 
urea  of  the  city  of  the  hundred  ialea.  Men  of  all 
nations  crowded  her  marta ;  and  ahipa  of  every 
clime  swept  over  her  waters,  bearing  with  them  the 
treasures  of  each. 

A  large  Ancona  trader  swept  rapidly  on  before 
a  freshening  breeze  from  the  aouth-eaat,  her  cargo 
deatined  for  Venice  ;  the  wearied  crew  were  enjoy- 
ing their  aieata  on  different  parta  of  the  deck,  and 
even  the  pilot  waa  scarcely  awake,  ao  little  did  ha 
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deem  hia  aervicea  neceasary  while  the  breeze  blew 
80  steadily  and  fair  for  the  port  they  wiahed  to 
reach.  He  waaaoon  however  arouaed  from  hia 
dreamy  reveriea  by  a  audden  craah  accompanied 
by  terrific  acreama,  which  proceeded  from  the  occu« 
panta  of  a  gondola  hia  veasel  had  unfortunately 
struck  against,  while  ita  gondolier  endeavored  to 
avoid  a  collision  by  passing  awiftly  under  the  prow 
of  the  Ancona-man.  Fortunately  for  the  crew  of 
the  gondola  several  others  were  near  and  haatened 
to  the  acene  of  disaater  to  reacue  them  fix>m  the  per- 
ila  of  their  aituation,  and  amongat  the  reat  waa 
Zarini.  By  hia  own  exertion  two  of  the  sufiftrera 
were  placed  beside  him  in  hia  gondola :  one  Adele 
De  Scarpa,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy,  influential 
senator-— the  other  waa  Ida,  the  niece  of  De  Eat^— 
the  idol  of  his  dreama. 

The  former  he  tranaformed  to  the  gondola  of  her 
couain,  who  happened  to  be  near  the  place  at  the 
time  of  the  colliaion,  but  waa  too  late  to  participate 
in  the  reacue ;  the  latter  he  determined  to  conduct 
to  her  home.  Thia  waa  a  fortunate  event  for  Zari- 
ni, at  leaat  he  conaidered  it  ao  at  the  time ;  fre- 
quently did  he  thank  the  Ancona  pilot,  for  hia  care> 
leaaneas,  and  the  gondolier  for  hia  unakillful  manage- 
ment ;  both  of  whom  were  the  immediate  authors 
of  the  occurrence. 

Thia  circamatance  gave  Zarini  free  aoceas  to  the 
palace  De  Eate.  Her  undo  thanked  him  for  the 
preaervation  of  hia  niece  and  invited  him  to  call 
frequently  on  him ;  and  the  grateful  Ida  laid  anch 
injunctiona  upon  him  aa  it  waa  not  in  hia  power  to 
reaiat. 

CHAPTER     III.' 

Not  more  than  aix  montha  had  paased  aince  Za- 
rini's  interview  with  the  stranger,  which  we  have 
related  in  a  former  chapter,  and  yet  almoat  every 
trace  of  his  engagement  with  him  had  faded  fifom 
hia  memory.  He  aeemed  to  have  forgotten  every 
occurrence  of  hia  life  previoua  to  hia  acquaintance 
with  Ida  De  Eate.  He  lived  only  in  the  present, 
and  indulged  in  bright  dreama  of  the  future.  He 
could  not  look  back  upon  the  paat ;  for  the  aha- 
dowa that  ahrouded  it  were  put  to  instant  flight  by 
the  aunahine  that  aurrounded  the  preaent.  With 
Ida  for  a  companion,  the  long  aummer  daya  flew 
rapidly  by,  leaving  no  trace  of  care  behind  where- 
by to  mark  their  flight.  The  hours  were  to  him 
like  aun-lighted  sea-wavea  breaking  on  a  ahining 
atrand, 

"  When  one  died  away. 
Another  ai  bright  and  a*  ehininf  came  on.** 

But  happineaa,  no  matter  from  what  aource  derived, 
cannot  be  perpetual  with  u&  It  is  only  a  flower 
that  blooms  for  a  abort  seaaon,  when  ita  channa  are 
gathered  to  the  aepulohre  where  aleep  the  faded 
dreama  of  Ufa. 

II 
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Gftreia  De  btre,  the  oon  of  a  wealthy  senator, 
watched  with  a  jealous  eye  the  progress  of  ZarinL 
He»  too,  had  devoted  himself  to  Ida,  for  she  was 
sapposed  to  have  large  possessions.  He  knew  her 
fortone  could  extricate  him  from  difficnlties  into 
which  his  unrestrained  and  reckless  habits  had 
plunged  him.  His  desire  for  play  had  already  in« 
tolved  him  deeply  in  debt  to  friends  of  his  own 
character,  who  had  often  advanced  him  money  for 
the  purpose  of  gambling.  From  his  own  immedi- 
ate fortune  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped ;  he  was 
indebted  for  more  than  double  that  amount ;  so 
that  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  gain  the  hand 
and  possessions  of  the  niece  of  De  Este.  With 
that  intent  he  laid,  or  feigned  to  lay  a  heart  on  the 
shrine,  but  the  priestess  rejected  the  offering  with 
disdain,  and  he  lefl  the  palace  De  Este  as  did  Cat- 
aline  the  Roman  senate,  with  a  curse  on  his  lip  and 
revenge  in  his  breast— resolving  to  extinguish  the 
flame  that  his  unsuccessful  project  had  lighted,  in 
the  ruin  of  the  innocent. 

His  sin-stained  spirit  was  capable  of  concocting 
the  deepest  schemes,  his  revengeful  nature  was  weU 
calculated  to  execute  the  most  diabolical  designs, 
and  his  depraved  habits  rendered  him  liable  to  for* 
getfnlness  of  even  the  darkest  enormities  in  the 
catalogue  of  crime.  His  finer  principles  of  human- 
ity, if  he  had  ever  possessed  any,  were  blunted  by 
his  fiequent  contact  with  vice  and  the  society  of 
the  vicious. 

Gareia  heard  of  the  betrothal  of  Ida  to  Zarini 
with  mingled  feelings  of  rage  and  despair.  His 
pride  was  wounded  because  the  suit  of  a  nameless 
artist  was  heard  and  approved,  while  he,  the  son  of 
a  patrician,  was  rejected  with  disdain.  His  merce- 
nary spirit  was  shrouded  in  gloom  ;  for  the  fortune 
of  Ida  was  the  prize  for  which  he  wished,  but  the 
die  was  cast  and  it  was  awarded  to  another. 

Ida  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mark  almost  daily,  unattended  save  by  her  tire- 
woman, to  pay  her  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Madonna,  and  Garcia  determined  to  make  this  a 
means  of  obtaining  at  least  her  peiaon,if  he  should 
fail  of  gaining  her  poosessions. 

One  evening,  while  returning  from  the  chapel, 
her  gondola  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  lawless 
deapendoes  whom  he  had  convened  to  aid  him  in 
his  stratagem.  The  gondolier  of  De  Este  made 
some  slight  resistance,  but  being  overcome  by  the 
number  of  his  assailants  was  compelled  to  submit, 
and  Ida  was  borne  off  by  them  to  a  light  &luoca 
which  was  prepared  to  receive  her.  A  precipitate 
flight  promised  entire  success  to  their  daring  at- 
tempt Their  course  was  shaped  for  some  one  of 
the  islands  that  skirt  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  where 
Garcia  imagined  he  could  escape  the  pursuit  of  De 
Este  until  he  could  prevail  on  Ida  to  become  his 
biide,  and  then  returning  to  Venice,  he  could  claim 
the  estate  which  her  hand  would  confer  upon  him. 
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By  these  expectations  he  vraa  led  to  adopt  the  plan 
he  was  prosecuting  with  so  much  seeming  snceess. 
But  the  timid-hearted  Ida  was  borne  along  an  an- 
conscious  inmate  of  the  cabin.  She  had  swooned 
in  the  arms  of  her  tire-woman  upon  the  fint  attadL 
of  the  marauding  party,  and  remained  for  a  long 
time  insensible  to  the  miseries  that  awaited  her 
awakening  faculties.  A  dark  cloud,  in  pity  to  her 
sorrows,  obscured  the  light  of  reason,  and  sbut  out 
the  stem  realities  of  her  situation. 

Garcia,  triumphing  in  the  progress  of  his 
scheme,  gazed  upon  the  almost  lifeless  form  of  the 
drooping  Ida  iu  silent  satiafiiQtion.  He  was  awaits 
ing  the  return  of  consciousness,  in  order  that  he 
might  throw  himself  at  her  feet  and  implore  for- 
giveness for  the  act  he  had  committed. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  returning  aniniatioii 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside  the  couch  she 
occupied,  and  in  a  fervid  strain  of  dissimulation, 
pleaded  with  impassioned  eloquence  the  depth  of 
his  love  as  the  ruling  star  of  his  conduct  in  the 
last  extremity  left  him  by  her  rejection  of  a  pure 
and  sincere  passion,  which  her  loveliness  had  in- 
spired and  her  mental  endowments  had  chained. 
Ida  fixed  her  large  dark  eyes  in  wild  astonishment 
on  him  while  he  spoke  with  so  much  afiected  ISer^ 
vor  the  language  of  falsehood,  yet  she  answered  not 
a  word ;  she  seemed  like  one  entirely  lost  amid  tho 
wanderings  of  thought,  unable  to  disengage 
the  tangled  ideas  through  which  her  spirit 
Btrayed. 

He  was  proceeding  in  his  appeal  when  a  sound 
of  wild  commotion  on  deck  attracted  his  attention, 
and  scaroely  had  he  time  to  rise  from  his  kneeling 
posture,  when  Zarini  bunting  into  the  cabin,  stood 
before  him  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  He 
called  on  the  traitor  to  surrender,  but  the  blade  of 
Gareia,  flashing  in  the  light  which  the  lamps  had 
shed  through  the  cabin,  sent  back  a  haughty  reply 
The  antagonists  stood  face  to  face  frowning  in  ha- 
tred on  each  other,  both  prepared  for  fearful  con- 
flict. The  one  actuated  by  bis  love  for  Ida  and 
only  seeking  to  regain  her  freedom  from  auch  base 
inthrallment ;  the  other  desiring  to  retain  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  already  gained  in  the  possession  of 
Ida,  and  eager  to  destroy  the  only  obstacle  that  ap- 
peared in  his  way.  Their  swords  clashed  in  the 
equal  and  seemingly  well-balanced  conflict.  For 
a  long  time  they  fought  with  equal  success.  Gar- 
cia received  a  slight  wound  which  exasperated 
him,'  and  his  blows  were  dealt  about  furiously  at 
random;  while  Zarini  watched  his  opportunity, 
guarded  at  ail  points.  At  length  he  made  a  feint 
— it  told  well  for  him — ^the  sword  of  Gareia  was 
thrown  up  to  meet  it,  and  thus  his  l»eaat  lay  ex- 
posed ;  Zarini  took  advanuge  of  his  unguarded 
state,  burying  his  sword  in  the  bosom  of  his  foe. 
Garcia  fell  lifeless  on  the  floor,  while  Zarini  sunk 
on  a  couch  that  stood  near,  for  he  was  feint  from 
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the  locB  of  blood,  as  he  had  received  some  two  or 
three  wounds  m  the  afiray. 

At  that  moment  De  Este,  whose  felucca  was 
somewhat  slower  than  that  of  Zarini,  rushed  into 
the  cabin,  breathing  vengeance  against  the  already 
doomed  Garcia,  and  claiming  the  privilege  of  re- 
dressing the  injuries  of  his  house  with  his  own 
hand  ;  but  his  anger  waa  changed  to  sorrow  when 
his  eyes  met  the  spectacle  before  him.  Zarini  was 
bending  over  the  form  of  the  dying  Ida,  from 
whence  a  spirit  too  pure  for  this,  was  about  to  seek 
in  its  upward  flight  a  brighter  and  less  stormy 
sphere.  The  sword  of  Garcia  in  his  fall  had  pierc- 
ed her  heart,  and  she  now  lingered  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  this,  ere  she  soared  to  that  other  world, 
whence  there  is  no  returo. 

A  melancholy  procession  bore  back  the  body  of 
Ida  to  the  palace  De  Este,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
the  fearful  tragedy  her  remains  were  conveyed  to  a 
small  village  some  twenty  miles  from  Venice,  and 
there  depodted  in  the  ancestral  tomb  of  the  De  Este. 

Zarini  from  that  time  became  a  melanchly  in- 
mate of  his  studio.  The  wounds  he  had  received 
in  his  encounter  with  Garcia,  together  with  the  fa- 
tal results  that  attended  it,  conspired  to  render  ex- 
istence irksome.  He  sought  not  the  pleasures  his 
chisel  once  afforded  him ;  he  passed  by  the  tro- 
phies of  his  former  skill  unnoticed  ;  and  he  even 
forgot,  or  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  ever  ad- 
mired the  countless  charms  which  those  exquisite 
pieces  of  sculpture— the  offspring  of  his  own  crea- 
tive imagination — that  lay  around  him,  revealed. 

One  evening  a  little  before  sunset  he  paced  the 
floor  of  his  study  as  usual:  his  thoughts  abstracted 
from  the  external  world,  sought  one  his  own  ima- 
gination had  peopled  with  bright  beings  of  an  ethe  • 
rial  nature,  amongst  whom  he  recognized  Ida,  the 


last  accession  to  their  glorious  bands.  He  stopped 
suddenly  before  the  little  shelf  where  lay  the  por- 
trait we  have  already  spoken  of;  his  hand  uncon- 
sciously clasped  it  and  he  was  instantly  awakened 
from  his  reveries ;  the  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances that  attended  it  instantly  flashed  across  his 
mind.  He  gazed  intently  on  it  in  speechless  won- 
der— it  was  the  portrait  of  Ida.  That  same  seren- 
ity of  countenance,  the  same  tranquility  of  spirit, 
the  same  sweetness  of  expression,  the  same  loveli- 
ness of  feature,  the  same  graceful  form ;  all,  all 
were  hers,  so  accurately  delineated  that  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  fair  original. 

His  resolution  was  instantly  formed  with  melan- 
choly pleasure  ;  he  seized  the  chisel  which  lay  so 
long  neglected,  and  summoned  all  the  power  of  its 
touch  once  more  to  his  aid.  The  marble  assumed 
a  new  character  beneath  his  skill;  almost  at  a 
glance  of  his  eye  or  a  wave  of  his  hand  some  fresh 
glory  was  called  into  existence. 

At  length  De  Este,  wondering  at  the  long  ab- 
sence of  Zarini  from  the  palace  where  he  was 
once  so  constant  an  attendant,  was  induced  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  study.  He  entered,  but  to  his  dismay 
found  the  artist  seated  near  the  piece  his  chisel  had 
just  completed.  He  called  him  by  name  ;  but  re- 
ceived no  answer.  He  shook  him ;  but  the  spirit 
had  departed.  He  gazed  on  the  sculpture  he  had 
finished ;  the  form  was  that  of  his  neice,  laid  on 
the  couch  of  death.  He  had  the  remains  of  Zari- 
ni laid  in  the  tomb  beside  the  form  he  adored,  and 
the  sculpture  he  had  finished  was  placed  over  both, 
where  it  remained  for  centuries,  a  proud  memorial 
of  the  skill  and  a  silent  remembrancer  of  the  &te 
of  Ida  and  her  spirit's  love — Zarini,  the  Sculptor 
of  Venice. 


THE    POETIC    WREATH. 


BT    HENRIETTA    AUBXNS 


Twins  a  wroath  of  leavei  and  flowen, 
Typical  of  poot't  powera ; — 
Rom  of  bright  and  blushing  hue 
Weopinf  drops  of  sparkling  dew. 
Emblem — ah !  how  apt  and  meet. 
Of  all  that's  tender,  all  that's  sweet. 
Now  place  roses,  white  and  chaste, 
Type  of  pare  and  classic  taste ! 
Weave  Uie  lovely  flower's  between 
Leaves  of  laarel— eveijgreen — 
Leaves  of  evergreen  to  say 
How  perennial  the  lay, 
Wreathe  around  your  sprigs  of  bays, 
To  figure  forth  immortal  praise. 
And  here  and  there  enshrouded  place 
That  flower  of  modesty  and  graoe 


Which  veils  her  charms  and  droops  her  head, 

And  shrines  her  in  her  leafy  bed. 

Fair  flower,  what  bloom  to  true  aa  thee 

Can  personate  young  modesty  1 

One  blossom  mure,  I  dare  entwine 

Among  that  garland  bright  of  thine. 

Hide  thon  within  that  leaf-veiled  spot 

The  peerless  flower,  "forget  ma  not"— 

The  lovely  bud  1  pray  tlioe  take 

And  prise  it  for  the  donor*s  sake. 

Kindly,  then  accept  from  me 

TTkit  flowery  wreath,  I  weave  for  thee. 

Thine  the  roses,  red  and  pale, 

Thine  the  lily  of  the  vale ; 

Their  leaves,  for  thee,  the  laurels  twine 

And  that  last,  sweetest  bud  is  thine. 


^. 
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A    MOTHER'S    PRAYER    IN    ILLNESS. 


BY    MRS.     FRANCES    S.    OSGOOD. 


Am  !  take  them  firat,  my  F«tb«r  !    Let  my  dove* 

Fold  their  white  wing*  io  Heaven,  fare  on  thy  breait, 

Ere  I  am  called  away  !  I  dare  not  leave 

Their  yoang  hearts  here,  their  innocent,  thoug htleee  hetrta  \ 

Ah!  bow  the  shadowy  train  of  future  ilia 

Cornea  sweeping  down  life's  vista  as  I  gase ! 

My  Mary:  my  careless,  ardent  tempered  Mary! 
My  franic  and  frolic  child !  in  whose  blue  eyes. 
Wild  joy  and  passionate  wo  alternate  rice ; 
Whose  cheek,  the  morning  in  her  soul  illumes; 
Wlioee  tittle,  loving  heart,  a  word,  a  glance, 
Oan  sway  to  grief  or  glee ;  who  leaves  her  play. 
And  puts  up  ber  tweet  meuih  and  dimpled  arms, 
Each  moment  for  a  kiss,  and  tofily  asks, 
With  her  clear,  flute-like  voice,  "  Do  }'ou  love  me  ?** 
Ah  !  let  me  stay !  ah  !  let  me  ttill  be  by, 
To  answer  her  and  meet  her  warm  eaross! 
For  1  away,  how  oft  in  this  rough  world. 
That  earnest  question  will  bo  asked  in  vain! 
How  oft  that  eager,  paMionate,  petted  heart 
Will  shrink  abashed  and  chilled,  to  learn,  at  length 
The  hateful,  withering  lesson  of  distrust! 
Ah !  let  her  nestle  still  upon  this  breast. 
In  which  each  shade,  that  dims  her  darling  facet 


\ 
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Is  felt  and  answered,  as  the  lake  reflects 

The  clouds  that  cross  yon  smiling  Heaven!  and  thoa- 

My  medest  EHm  !  tender,  thoughtful,  true ; 

Thy  sotti  attuned  to  all  sweet  harmoniee ; 

My  pure,  proud,  noble  Ellen !   with  thy  gifU, 

Of^eniui,  grace  and  lovolineis,   half  hidden 

'Neath  the  soft  veil  of  innate  modeity, 

How  will  the  world's  wild  diieord  reach  thy  hoar 

To  startle  and  appal !   thy  generous  scorn 

Of  all  things  bate  and  moan— Uiy  quick,  keen  ta 

Dainty  and  delicate — iby  instinctive  fear 

Of  thoae  unworthy  of  a  soul  so  pure. 

Thy  rare,  uochildlike  dignity  of  mien. 

All— they  will  all  bring  pain  to  thee,  my  child! 

And  oh  !  if  e'er  their  grace  ond  goodness  meet 

C  )!(]  look!  and  cireleM  grcRtings,  how  will  all 

The  latent  evil  yet  undisciplined 

In  their  young,  timid  souls  forgiveness  find  1 

Forgiveness  and  forbearance  and  soft  chidioga, 

Which  I— their  mother  -limrnod  of  love  to  give  ! 

Ah :  let  me  »tay !— albofl  my  heart  is  weary, 

Weary  and  worn,  tirrd  of  its  own  sad  beat. 

That  finds  no  echo  in  ibis  busy  world 

Which,  cannot  pause  to  answer— tired  alike 

Of  joy  and  sorrow — of  the  day  and  night ! 


"LET   THERE    BE   LIGHT." 


BT    MINERVA    CATLIK. 
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Tri  sua  was  not :  Impenetrable  night 
Hang  sullen  blackness  o'er  the  realm  of  spacoi 
And  fitful  winds  wont  moaning  sadly  round 
In  low  and  hollow  gusts. 

The  murky  air 
Moved  with  uneven  swell,  as  balanced  first 
The  shapeleas  earth  upon  its  bosom  lay 
In  awe  and  without  life — an  uncouth  msss 
Whoie  elements  in  strange  commixture  blent. 
Above,  the  pure  stars  trimm^i  ilieir  burning  lamps, 
But  solemn  shadows  muflled  heaven*s  sweet  light. 
The  moon  hung  poised  upon  her  silver  tliread, 
Yet  dull  and  beamlcss  as  a  leaden  ball. 
Earth  like  the  silent  anchoret  of  night 
Embosomed  in  the  arms  of  darkness  lay. 
And  natare  struggled  '  neath  chaotic  rule. 

Amid  this  wild  confusion  of  the  world, 
When  o'er  its  surface  rolled  the  awful  deep 
In  surging  billowa  to  its  hollow  bod, 
There  came  a  breath  as  noiseless  as  the  breeze 
That  sings  its  song  upon  the  lily's  breast. 
Yet  mightier  than  the  rushing  wind. 

The  waves 
Laid  down  their  crested  heads  in  reverent  awe 
And  the  fierce  boiling  ocean  ceased  its  rage—' 
God  moved  upon  the  waters  of  the  deep — 
And  darkness  hid  the  handy  work  of  heaven. 
Then  spread  the  yielding  air  its  new-born  wings 
To  bear  the  first  told  mandate  round  the  world. 
As  clothed  in  all  the  majesty  of  power 
The  universal  architect  came  down 
And  stood  upon  the  obedient  sea. 
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Then  first 
The  still  small  voice  of  heaven  in  thrilling  tones 
Roiieswoetiy  cluar  tiro  iiid — "  Let  ihore  be  light." 
And  •golden  beams  shot  forth  from  out  the  gloom 
'Till  darkness  gathering  up  his  pill,  shrunk  back 
In  fear  and  silence  from  his  primal  ihrone. 
Ttio  shadowy  mists  that  lingered  in  his  p4th 
Sull  cloarer  and  more  silvery  grew,  till  earth. 
In  glittering  floods  of  glory  bathed,  began 
Her  shining  circuit  with  the  march  of  worlds. 
Then  all  the  morning  stars  together  sang 
And  the  young  planets  in  thoir  orbits  danced 
'Till  every  heaven-lit  tenant  of  the  sky 
Attuned  its  harp  to  join  the  general  song 
Of  praise  and  harmony. 

Oh!    Thou  who sittast 
Wrapped  In  the  amplitude  of  power  supremo 
And  gazcst  with  unwavering  glance  through  spaea 
Immpnsuraiiie,  nod  by  us  unkcnnod — 
Who  out  of  unprolific  nothingness 
Canst  call  up  mighty  worlds  and  burning  suae 
To  hold  the-r  courses  in  the  spangled  sky. 
Who  fillest  imniDnsity's  dnrk  void  with  light 
And  glorious  forms  of  beauty  and  of  life; — 
Oh !  leach  the  froward  heart  iu  impotence — 
A  fragile  reed  upon  a  shoreless  sea, 
And  move  upon  the  spirits  troubled  depths, 
Btilling  unholy  passion's  warring  tide 
With  the  pure  breath  of  love.    Bid  light  np-spring 
Within  the  darkened  soul,  *  till  filled  with  thee, 
No  lingering  doubt  usurp  the  re>gn  of  faith, 
And  then — oh !  sweetly  draw  It  up  to  heaven— 
A  sister  spirit  in  the  home  of  love. 


^ 


MOZART'S    FIRST    VISIT    TO    PARIS. 


BT    KR8.     1.    J'     ELLETT. 


[Fetis  relates,  even  more  circumstantially,  the 
occurrence  of  Mozart's  first  visit  to  Farisi  which 
the  following  little  sketch  only  attempts  to  give  in 
a  form  less  dry  than  that  of  simple  narration.] 


One  morning,  in  the  month  of  November,  1763, 
a  middle  aged  man,  with  two  children,  was  seen 
standing  at  the  door  of  a  small  hotel  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honor^.  When  the  servant  in  livery  opened  the 
door  in  answer  to  his  knock,  he  inquired  if  M. 
Grimm  lived  there,  and  presented  a  letter  to  be 
given  to  him.  By  his  dress,  he  was  evidently  a 
stranger,  and  as  his  accent  proved,  a  German. 
Some  minutes  passed,  while  the  valet  went  to  de- 
liver the  letter ;  he  then  returned,  and  ushered  the 
visitors  into  his  master's  presence. 

M.  Grimm,  the  celebrated  critic,  was  reclining  in 
a  large  arm-chair,  close  to  the  fire-place,  in  a 
splendid  apartment,  occupied  in  reading  a  new 
tragedy.  He  held  in  his  hands  the  letter  he  had 
just  received,  and  glanced  over  its  contents,  while 
the  two  younger  visitors,  although  uninvited,  drew 
near  the  fire  and  spread  out  their  little  hands  to 
feel  the  warmth. 

The  letter  was  from  one  Fredeyc  Boemer,  a 
fellow-student  of  M.  Grimm  at  the  University  of 
Leipsig,  and  Secretary  to  the  Prince  Archbishop 
of  Salczbnrg ;  less  favored  however  by  the  gifts 
of  fortune  than  M.  Grimm,  who,  having  come  to 
Paris  as  the  preceptor  of  the  Count  von  Schom- 
berg*s  sons,  had  arisen  to  be  the  oracle  of  lite- 
rature and  art.  The  letter  was  filled  with  remin- 
iscences of  the  past  life  of  the  two  friends ;  and 
only  at  the  close  did  the  writer  remember  the  pur- 
pose of  his  missive.  This  was  to  introduce  M. 
Mozart,  the  sub-director  of  the  chapel  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  found  the  small  salary  he  received  in- 
sufficient for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  had  de- 
termined to  travel  with  his  children,  and  endea- 
vor to  earn  a  maintenance  by  the  exhibition  of  their 
astonishing  musical  talents.  They  were  recom- 
mended to  the  attentions  of  M.  Grimm,  whose 
good  word  could  not  fail  to  excite  interest  in  their 
behalf. 

"  You  are  M.  Mozart,  of  Saltzburg,  and  these 
are  your  children  2"  asked  the  critic  of  the  stranger, 
when  he  had  finished  reading  the  letter. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 
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"  And  you  are  com  to  Paris  to  exhibit  these 
young  artists  7  I  fear  I  cannot  promise  you  the  suc- 
cess I  could  wish,  and  for  which  you  hope.  The 
French,  with  all  their  pretensions  to  taste  in  music, 
commonly  judge  of  it  as  deaf  people  would  do. 
They  are  in  love  with  the  screaming  of  their  acton, 
and  fancy  the  more  noise  the  finer  harmony.  Your 
only  chance  of  success  here  is  to  pique  the  public 
curiosity  by  proving  the  remarkably  precocious  ge- 
nius of  your  children  ;  moreover,  the  people  of 
the  court  give  the  tone  to  the  rest  of  society,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  secure  their  favor.  I  may  do 
something  for  you  with  those  I  can  influence ;  I 
will  try  what  I  can  do.  Let  me  see  you  again  in 
a  few  days." 

With  this  scanty  encouragement,  the  fiither  of 
Wolfgang  Mozart  was  fiiin  to  quit  the  magnificent 
dwelling  of  the  correspondent  of  princes 

Leopold  Mozart  had  some  reason,  founded  on 
experience,  to  hope  for  success  in  his  enterprize.  He 
had  been,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Germany.  At  Munich,  the  first 
place  visited  by  him,  his  reception  by  the  elector 
was  encouraging.  At  Vienna  the  children  were 
admitted  to  play  before  the  Emperor.  After  their 
return  from  this  first  expedition  to  Saltzburg,  the 
youthful  Wolfgang  devoted  himself,  with  more  ar- 
dor than  ever,  to  his  musical  studies.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  July,  1763,  that  this  marvelous 
child,  then  eight  years  old,  began  his  journey  to 
Paris,  passing  through  fhe  cities  of  Augsburg,  Man- 
heim,  Frankfort,  CoblAtz  and  Brussells,  and 
stopping  in  all  of  them  to  give  concerts. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  without  patron  or  fiiends,  and 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language,  the 
father  no  longer  felt  the  confidence  he  had  done 
before.  His  first  care  was  to  find  out  the  residence 
of  M.  Grimm,  and  to  deliver  his  letter.  The 
splendor  that  surrounded  that  distinguished  person, 
was  astonishing  to  him;  and  contrasting  it  with 
the  simple  home  of  the  Archbishop's  secretary,  he 
did  not  wonder  at  finding  himself  dismissed  with  a 
vague  promise  of  protection. 

As  the  little  family  walked  through  the  streets, 
they  found  every  thing  new  and  wonderful.  The 
beauty  of  the  buildings,  the  richness  of  the  equips, 
ges,  the  splendor  of  the  shops,  delighted  the  youth- 
ful travelers,  accustomed  to  the  quiet  and  plain 
exterior  of  the  smaller  German  cities.    Now  they 
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•topped  to  admire  some  extraordinary  display  of 
magnificence  in  the  shops  ;  now  to  hear  the  sing- 
ers, or  those  who  performed  on  musical  instruments 
in  the  streets. 

"  Sister/'  said  the  little  Wolfgang,  after  they 
had  listened  for  some  time  to  a  man  playing  the 
violin  in  the  court  of  a  hotel,  "  if  they  have  no  hot- 
ter music  than  this  in  Paris,  I  shall  wish  we  had 
stayed  in  Vienna/* 

The  father  smiled  on  the  infant  connoisseur,  and 
called  their  attention  to  different  objects  as  they 
walked  on.  They  had  now  reached  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  between  the  court  and  garden  of  the 
Tuilleries, — where  the  new  equestrian  statue  of 
that  monarch,  executed  by  Bouchardoo,  had  just 
been  erected. .  A  great  crowd  was  assembled  here. 
Some  one  had  discovered,  affixed  to  the  pedestal  of 
the  monument,  a  placard  with  the  words  Statua 
Statum."  Very  little  was  necessary,  then  as  now, 
to  bring  together  a  crowd  among  the  population 
of  Paris.  Considerable  excitement  was  evinced  in 
the  multitude.  It  was  by  no  means  allayed  when 
the  police  arrested  several,  whom,  from  their  wild 
behavior,  they  judged  to  be  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace. 

Leopold,  holding  his  children  by  the  hand,  con- 
tinued to  advance,  curious  to  see  the  cause  of 
the  tumult,  yet  obliged  frequently  to  draw  his  little 
ones  close  to  him,  to  protect  them  from  the  rude 
jostling  of  the  passers  by.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  hand 
laid  in  a  kindly  manner  on  his  arm. 

*<  My  friend,"  said  the  person  who  stopped  him, 
«*  I  perceive  you  are  a  stranger  here.  Let  me  ad- 
vise you  to  go  no  farther,  you  may  be  taken  up  by 
the  police." 

"  Can  yon  tell  me,"  asked  Leopold  Mozart, 
'*  the  cause  of  all  this  confusion  V* 

"Not  a  whit ;  but  I  can  do  better— advise  you 
to  get  off  while  you  may/'  returned  the  other.  "  It 
would  be  a  pity  those  pretty  children  should  spend 
the  night  in  prison  !  This  way— this  way ! "  And 
giving  a  hand  to  the  bo^,  the  friendly  speaker  as- 
sisted the  Grermans  to  escape  from  the  throng. 
When  they  were  in  safety,  he  replied  to  the  fa- 
ther's thanks  by  a  courteous  adieu,  and  departed  in 
another  direction  from  that  in  which  they  were 
going. 

Our  little  party  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  the 
Hotel  des  Trois  Turcs,  Rue  Saint  Martin,  where 
they  had  fixed  their  temporary  home.  It  was  al- 
ready past  their  customary  dinner-hour.  As  they 
took  their  places  at  the  table,  a  servant  handed 
a  small  package  to  the  elder  Mozart.  It  contain- 
ed tickets  of  admission  to  the  opera,  sent  by  M. 
Grimm.  It  was  the  second  representation  in  the 
new  hall  of  the  Tuilleries.  The  bills  promised  an 
entertainment  that  would  be  likely  to  draw  a  con- 
siderable audience. 

Here  was  delight  in  store  for  the  inexperienced 


inhabitants  of  Saltzburg !  They  talked  of  nothing 
else.  They  dined  in  haste,  and  scarce  gave  them- 
selves time  afterwards  to  make  the  requisite  change 
in  their  dress ;  so  great  was  their  impatience  and 
fear  of  losing,  by  delay,  the  smallest  portion  of 
their  expected  enjoyment.  They  were  soon  on  the 
way  to  the  theatre,  where  they  arrived  full  two 
hours  before  the  commencement  of  the  perform- 
ance ! 

By  good  fortune,  while  they  were  looking  about 
in  search  of  some  amusement  to  occupy  the  time, 
they  lighted  upon  the  gentleman  who  had  warned 
them  to  escape  from  the  crowd  in  the  Place  of  Louia 
XV.  He  appeared  to  have  plenty  of  leisure  and 
joined  their  party.  The  singular  circumstance  that 
the  opera  should  be  performed  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Tuilleries,  excited  the  curiosity  of  Leopold  Mo- 
zart His  new  acquaintance  gave  him  in  detail 
an  account  of  the  removal,  its  consequences,  etc., 
which  in  brief  were  somewhat  as  follows : 

A  fire  broke  out  in  the  theatre  of  the  opera,  6th 
of  April,  1763,  supposed  to  have  originated  from 
the  negligence  of  the  workmen  employed  there. 
The  alarm  was  not  given  till  too  late  to  save  the 
building,  and  the  flames  spread  to  the  buildings  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  the  wing  of  the  first  court  being 
soon  destroyed.  No  lives  were  lost,  though  about 
two  thousand  persona  were  at  work  in  extinguish- 
ing the  fire.  In  Paris  the  people  are  always  dis- 
posed to  laugh  at  the  most  lamentable  occurrences, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  jokes  on  this  occasion. 
When  the  talk  was  of  choosing  a  location  for  the 
new  hall,  they  spoke  of  the  Carousel,  the  Louvre, 
and  several  other  places.  An  abb6,  who  was  well 
known  to  hate  French  music,  observed  that  the 
opera  ought  to  be  located  opposite  the  place  where 
bull-fights  were  held — "  because  your  great  noises 
should  be  heard  without  the  city/' 

The  Due  d'  Orleans  was  anxious  that  the  opera 
should  remain  in  his  neighborhood.  He  requested 
of  the  king  that  the  building  should  be  reconstruct- 
ed on  the  same  spot,  offering  many  facilities,  as 
well  as  promising  to  provide  by  all  the  means  that 
could  be  devised  for  the  future  safety  of  the  edifice. 
Louis  consented,  and  the  work  was  commenced. 
Meantime  the  French  comedians  generously  offer- 
ed to  give  up  their  theatre  gratuitously  three  times 
a  week  for  the  performances  of  the  Opera.  The 
locality  however  was  not  convenient ;  and  the  man- 
agers could  not  agree  to  the  conditions  on  which 
the  theatre  occupied  by  the  Comidie-Italienne  was 
offered.  One  immense  hall  in  the  Tuilleries  was 
suitable  for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  king  gave  per- 
mission that  it  should  be  appropriated  for  the 
opera.  At  the  first  concert^  on  the  29th  of  April, 
a  great  crowd  attended  The  female  singers  were 
Arnould,  Lemidre  and  Dubois ;  the  chief  male 
oerformers,  Gelin,  Larriv^  and  Magnet.  The  wags 
said  the  concerts  were  the  ointments  for  the  bam- 
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log.  The  singers  were  loudly  applauded,  and  it 
was  obsenred  that  the  orchestra  was  fuller  and  per- 
formed better  than  that  of  the  opera. 

While  these  and  other  pieces  of  information 
were  given  with  true  French  volubility  to  M.  Mo- 
zart, the  children  listening  with  great  attention, 
the  crowd  assembled  and  before  long  began  to 
diafe  and  murmur  because  the  doors  were  not 
yet  opened.  The  appointed  hour  struck  from  the 
great  clock  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  Impatient 
multitude  pressed  with  violence  against  the  bar- 
riers erected.  Our  Germans  were  beginning  to  be 
alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  when  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  they  were  borne  with  the  fore- 
most comers  into  the  theatre.  They  took  seats  in 
the  pit ;  the  two  rows  of  boxes  were  occupied  by 
the  aristocratic  part  of  the  audience. 

The  admiration  of  the  youthful  Mozart  was  ex- 
cited by  the  proportions  and  splendor  of  the  hall, 
the  luxury  of  the  decorations,  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  ladies  in  the  dress  circles.  Here  were  the 
most  gorgeous  accompaniments  to  music.  He  gaz- 
ed about  him  wonder-struck  till  the  overture 
began. 

With  more  than  a  father's  interest,  Leopold 
watched  the  counteaance  of  his  son.  How  would 
a  mere  child,  whose  musical  taste  was  not  an  ac- 
quirement, but  a  gifl — an  inspiration— judge  of 
what  he  heard?  This  orchestra  was  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  solely  on  the  faith  of  French 
judgment  Leopold  saw  the  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment on  the  boy's  speaking  face. 

"  Father,"  whispered  he,  when  there  was  a  pause 
in  the  music,  "  they  do  better  than  this  in  our 
chapel ! " 

And  so  in  Leopold's  estimation  they  did  ;  but  he 
dared  not  set  his  own  opinion  against  that  of  the 
Parisians ;  he  dared  not  speak  with  the  boldness 
of  his  son. 

The  overture  seemed  a  long  punishment  to  Wolf- 
gang ;  at  last  the  curtain  rose,  amidst  an  uproar  of  ap- 
plause that  for  some  time  prevented  the  actors  from 
being  heard.  None  of  the  performers  were  known 
to  the  Mozart  family.  By  good  luck,  however, 
their  acquaintance  of  the  outside  obtained  a  seat 
near  thern^  and  had  something  to  say  about  every 
one. 

**  That  is  Sophie  Amould,"  he  remarked  of  one 
of  them ;  "she  is  a  delicious  actress ;  there  is  none 
more  exquisite  upon  the  stage." 

"  And  is  she  the  first  singer  in  the  opera  ?  "  ask- 
ed Wolfgang,  after  having  h^ard  her  grand  air. 

*<  Certainly,'*  replied  the  complaisant  cicerone, 
"  you  may  see  that  by  the  applause  she  calls  forth. 
She  plays  better  than  she  sings,  I  confess ;  her 
voice  has  not  power  enough  for  the  place  ;  but  she 
makes  amends  for  all  that  by  her  spirit  in  acting — 
by  her  gestures,  and  the  expression  of  her  eyes, 
which  I  defy  you  to  resisL    Our  young  gentlemen 


are  enchanted  with  her  vdt ;  her  conversation  fur- 
nishes the  most  piquant  sauce  to  their  suppers.  If 
in  song  she  only  equalled  M'lle.  Antier,  a  great  ac- 
tress who  retired  from  the  opera  twenty  years  ago ! 
M'ile.  Antler  was  for  twenty  years  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  first  theatre  in  the  world.  The  queen 
presented  her,  on  her  marriage,  with  a  snuff-box  of 
gold,  containing  the  portrait  of  her  majesty ;  M. 
and  Mad.  de  Toulouse  also  made  her  beautiful 
presents.  She  had  the  honor  of  filling  the  first 
parts  in  the  ballets  danced  before  the  king.  M'lle. 
Amoulif  has  not  obtained  the  like  favors ;  but  it  most 
be  owned  that  the  court  is  less  liberal  than  formerly. 
Meanwhile,  she  is  the  idol  of  the  public,  and  her 
reign  promises  to  be  of  long  duration." 

The  youthful  artist  could  not  echo  these  praiMi. 
He  shook  his  head  and  remained  silent. 

"  Or  do  you  like  better  M'lle.  Chevalier,  the 
actress  now  on  the  stage  ?  Her  fort,  they  say,  is 
in  the  grand,  the  tragic ;  you  need  not  say  to  her 
with  Despreaux — 

i«To  moTB  my  tean,  yoor  own  eyes  most  be  wet." 
I  defy  yon  to  remain  cold  while  she  is  declaiming 
some  great  scene.  But  she  has  not  the  grace  of 
Sophie  Amould,  and  there  is  something  of  hardness 
in  her  tones.  Nevertheless,  she  has  her  partisans. 
One  of  our  poets  has  written  some  verses  to  be  put  at 
the  base  of  her  portrait,  to  the  effect  that  she  be- 
witches by  her  foice  the  hearts  that  have  stood 
proof  against  her  face." 

Neither  in  this  instance  could  young  Mozart 
share  the  enthusiasm  of  his  neighbor.  He  had  no 
experience,  but  he  was  endowed  with  an  intuitive 
and  delicate  apprehension  in  music,  which  taught 
him  that  with  their  great  voices  these  artists  of  the 
opera  were  not  great  singers.  He  became  restless 
with  his  discontent.  The  performance  went  on. 
The  male  singers,  Pillot  and  Zelin,  were  below 
mediocrity. 

**  We  should  have  M.  Chasse  in  this  part,"  cried 
the  cicerone.  *<  he  had  a  most  imposing  voice,  and 
noble  action ;  but  alas  t.  he  retired  six  years  ago  ! 
His  place  has  not  yet  been  filled." 

The  only  part  of  the  representation  that  pleased 
little  Wolfgang,  was  the  dancing.  Vestris  was  not 
there,  but  the  celebrated  Lany  performed  a  pat  de 
deux  with  her  brother.  This  actress  had  also  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  poetry.  The  last  ballet  was 
admirably  executed.  It  restored  the  good  humor 
of  the  young  critic. 

"  After  all,  my  father,"  said  Wol^ng,  as  they 
returned  home,  "  it  was  not  worth  while  to  oome 
fi^m  Vienna  to  Paris  to  hear  such  music."  Leo- 
pold pressed  his  boy's  hand,  as  he  thought  that  this 
fresh  impulse  of  genius  made  him  a  better  judge 
than  all  the  educated  and  schooled  connoisseurs 
of  Paris. 

Returning  to  the  hotel  of  the  Troie  Tuics,  they 
found  an  inviution  from  the  Baron  d'  Holback  to  a 
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■oir^e  the  next  erening.  Bnt  this,  and  how  young 
Mozart  played  the  organ  in  the  royal  chapel,  and  by 
hia  performance   and  hia  aonataa,  gave  the  fiiat 


intimation  of  that  wonderfiil  genina  that  was  to 
work  a  revolution  in  music,  it  belongs  not  to  onr 
present  taak  to  describe. 


SONG. 


BT     0.  H.     MILDSBlB01»i 


Whim  ptrtinf  rends  the  tender  tiei 

That  round  congenial  bearta  entwine ; 
«¥ben  I  tball  roam 'neatb  other  tkiea, 

Afar  from  liriendBhip**  home  and  ahrlne ; 
When  other  beartB  and  other  handi 

Are  interehanged  in  Ioto  with  mine, 
And  aome  loved  name  a  tear  demanda, 

Will  any  tean  be  ibed  for  mine  t 

When  loTen  hoTer  roond  thy  form, 

And  pour  their  vowa  and  oatha  eineere, 
And  haply, too,  deeeivera  swarm 

And  seek  to  pleaae  thy  flattered  ear- 
Shall  then  thy  generous,  feeling  heart, 

Thy  friend  to  dark  despair  consign  1 
Shall  oihers  then  their  iove  impart, 

To  banish  from  thy  bosom  mine  t 

Will  (kithfbl  memory  e'er  iJbpart, 
A  shadow  of  our  former  days, 

When  cheerfulness  shall  light  thy  heart 
Adown  the  ball'a  gay,  airy  maxe  1 


And  will  upon  that  loToly  ihee 
A  tear  for  distant  friendship  shine  t 

Will  ftncy's  magie  pencil  trace 
Those  hours  that  saw  thy  feelings  mine  t 

Perehsnee  the  eleetrlc  flash  of  tl^oghk 

Will  dart  across  the  indifferent  mind, 
Whioh  once,  with  ftiendahlp*s  feeling  fraught, 

Was  in  remembrance  true  and  kind ; 
Or  will,  perhaps,  by  absence  taught. 

The  momentary  pang  resign, 
And  scarce  an  image  then  be  brought 

Of  roe,  to  tell  what  Ioto  was  mine  1 

Wilt  thou  so  soon  that  heart  resign 
Which  is  with  love  unfading  fired— 

Which  clings  to  memory*s  sacred  shrine 
Till  all  its  TOftal  fire's  expired  1 

If  ever  friendship's  star  shall  gleam 
And  brighter,  clearer,  lovelier  shine, 

Within  thy  boeom  let  it  beam- 
Its  rays  are  centred  here  in  mine- 


HOME. 


BT    SAMUEL    D.    PATTERSOir 


HoKB !    there  is  magic  in  the  word, 

A  music  in  the  sound. 
Which  makes  the  pulses  of  the  heart. 

With  ecstasy  rebound : 
And  brings  before  the  mental  sight, 

A  vision  rich  and  rare. 
Of  cheerful  brows,  and  smiles  of  light. 

Waiting  to  meet  us  there. 

'Tis  sweet  to  gather  round  the  hearth, 

'  Hid  winter's  gloomy  reign, 
The  treasures  God  has  given  to  bless 

Life's  wildemeas  of  pain : 
When  wife,  and  children,  and  the  ftiends 

We  prize,  assembled,  prove 
Their  kind  affection,  and  bestow 

Fond  words  and  looks  of  love. 

What  though  around  the  hoarse  wind  wil  , 

In  madden'd  fury  roars ; 
And  on  the  frosty  fettered  earth, 

An  ley  deluge  pours: 


We  reck  not  of  the  world  wiihoul, 

Who  see  our  world  within. 
Where  childhood's  laughing,  merry  shout, 

Outrings  the  tempest's  din. 

And  oh !  *  tis  sweet,  at  day's  decline. 

United  to  repair. 
Around  the  altar's  sacred  shrine, 

And  pay  our  ofibriogs  there— 
To  thank,  with  grateful  hearts,  that  power, 

From  whom  all  good  gifYs  oome, 
And  pray  that  He  may  freely  pour 

New  blessings  on  our  home : 

That,  as  we  journey  onward,  through 

Life's  pilgrimage,  our  way 
May  be  illamiDed  by  the  light 

Of  faith's  celestial  ray— 
And,  when  the  last  dark  hour  shall  come. 

We,  and  the  loved  ones  given 
By  Him,  may  find  another  home, 

Lasting  and  pure,  in  heaven. 


( 
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HILDA,    SILPVERLING. 


A  FANTASY. 


BT    L  .     MAKIA      CHILD. 


**  Thou  hast  nor  yonth  nor  age  ; 
Bat,  MM  it  were,  an  after  dinner*!  tleep. 
Dreaming  on  both.*' — Miaburi  roR  M iasurs. 


Hilda  Otllenlof  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  Swe- 
dish clergymaii.  Her  mother  died  before  she  had 
coaoted  five  aammers.  The  good  fiather  did  his 
best  to  sapply  the  loss  of  maternal  tenderness ;  nor 
were  kind  neighbors  wanting,  with  friendly  words, 
and  many  a  small  gift  for  the  pretty  little  one.  But 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  Hilda  lost  her  father  also, 
jost  as  she  was  receiving  rapidly  from  his  affection- 
ate teachings  as  mach  culture  as  his  own  educa- 
tion and  means  afforded.  The  unfortunate  girl 
had  no  other  resource  than  to  go  to  distant  rela- 
tives, who  were  poor,  and  could  not  well  conceal 
that  the  destitute  orphan  was  a  burden.  At  the 
end  of  a  year,  Hilda,  in  sadness  and  wearineas  of 
spirit,  went  to  Stockholm,  to  avail  herself  of  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  her  living  by  her  needle  and  some 
light  services  about  the  house.  She  was  then  in 
the  first  blush  of  maidenhood,  with  a  clear  innocent 
look,  and  exceedingly  fair  complexion.  Her  beau- 
ty soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Magnus  Hans- 
teen,  mate  of  a  Danish  vessel  then  Ijring  at  the 
wharves  of  Stockholm.  He  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  £ucinated  with  her  budding  loveliness } 
and  alone  as  she  was  in  the  world,  she  was  natu- 
rally prone  to  listen  to  the  first  words  of  warm  af- 
fection she  had  heard  since  her  father's  death. 
What  followed  is  the  old  story,  which  will  conti- 
nue to  be  told  as  long  as  there  are  human  passions 
and  human  laws.  To  do  the  young  man  justice, 
though  selfish,  he  was  not  deliberately  unkind  ;  for 
he  did  not  mean  to  be  treacherous  to  the  fiiendless 
young  creature  who  trusted  him.  He  sailed  from 
Sweden  with  the  honest  intention  to  return  and 
make  her  his  wife ;  but  he  was  lost  in  a  storm  at 
sea,  and  the  earth  saw  him  no  more. 

Hilda  never  heard  the  sad  tidings ;  but,  for  an- 
other cause,  her  heart  was  soon  oppressed  with 
shame  and  sorrow.  If  she  had  had  a  mother's  bo- 
som on  which  to  lean  her  aching  head,  and  con- 
fen  all  her  faults  and  all  her  grief,  much  misery 
might  have  been  saved.  But  there  was  none  to 
whom  she  dared  to  speak  of  her  anxiety  and  shame. 
Her  extreme  melancholy  attracted  the  attention  of 


ase. 


a  poor  old  woman,  to  whom  she  sometimes  car- 
ried clothes  for  washing.  The  good  Virika,  after 
manifesting  her  sympathy  in  various  ways,  at  last 
ventured  to  ask  outright  why  one  so  young  was  so 
very  sad.  The  poor  child  threw  herself  on  the 
friendly  bosom,  and  confessed  all  her  wretchedness. 
After  that,  they  had  frequent  confidential  conver- 
sations; and  the  kind-hearted  peasant  did  her  ut- 
most to  console  and  cheer  the  desolate  orphan. 
She  said  she  must  soon  return  to  her  native  vil- 
lage, in  the  Norwegian  Valley  of  Westfjordalen ; 
and  as  she  vrss  alone  in  the  world,  and  wanted 
something  to  love,  she  would  gladly  take  the  babe, 
and  adopt  it  for  her  own.  Poor  Hilda,  thankful 
for  any  chance  to  keep  her  disgrace  a  secret,  grate- 
fully accepted  the  offer.  When  the  babe  was  ten 
days  old,  she  allowed  the  good  Virika  to  carry  it 
away ;  though  not  without  bitter  tears,  and  the  oft- 
repeated  promise  that  her  little  one  might  be  re- 
claimed, whenever  Magnus  returned  and  fulfilled 
his  promise  of  marriage.  But  though  these  ar- 
rangements were  managed  with  great  caution,  the 
young  mother  did  not  escape  suspicion.  It  chanced, 
very  unfortunately,  that  soon  after  Virika's 
departure,  an  infant  was  found  in  the  water,  stran- 
gled with  a  sash  very  like  one  Hilda  had  been  ac- 
customed to  wear.  A  train  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence seemed  to  connect  the  child  with  her,  and 
she  was  arrested.  For  some  time,  she  contented 
herself  with  assertions  of  innocence,  and  obstinate- 
ly refused  to  tell  anything  more.  But  at  last,  hav- 
ing the  fear  of  death  before  her  eyes,  she  acknowl- 
edged that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  which 
had  been  carried  away  by  Virika  Gjetter,  to  her 
native  place,  in  the  parish  of  Tind  in  the  Valley  of 
Westfjordalen.  Inquiries  were  accordingly  made 
in  Norway,  but  the  answer  obtained  was  that  Vi- 
rika had  not  been  heard  of  in  her  native  valley,  for 
many  years.  Through  weary  months,  Hilda  lin- 
gered in  prison,  waiting  in  vain  for  favorable  testi- 
mony; and  at  last,  on  strong  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, she  was  condemned  to  die. 
It  chanced  there  was  at  that  time  a  very  learned 
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chemist  in  Stockholm ;  a  man  whoae  thoughts  were 
all  gaa,  and  his  houn  marked  only  by  combinations 
and  explosions.  He  had  discovered  a  process  of 
artificial  cold,  by  which  he  could  suspend  anima- 
tion in  living  creatures,  and  restore  it  at  any  pre- 
scribed time.  He  had  in  one  apartment  of  his  labor- 
atory a  bear  that  had  been  in  a  torpid  state  five 
years,  a  wolf  two  years,  and  so  on.  This  of  course 
excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  scientific 
worid.  A  metaphysician  suggested  how  extreme- 
ly interesting  it  would  be  to  put  a  human  being 
asleep  thus,  and  watch  the  reunion  of  soul  and  bo- 
dy, after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years.  The  chem- 
ist was  half  wild  with  the  magnificence  of  the  idea; 
and  he  forthwith  petitioned  that  Hilda,  instead  of 
being  beheaded,  might  be  delivered  to  him,  to  be 
frozen  for  a  century.  He  urged  that  her  extreme 
youth  demanded  pity ;  that  his  mode  of  execution 
woald  be  a  very  gentle  one,  and,  being  so  strictly 
private,  would  be  &r  leas  painful  to  the  poor  young 
creature  than  exposure  to  the  public  gaze.  His  re« 
quest,  being  seconded  by  several  men  of  science, 
was  granted  by  the  government;  for  no  one  sug- 
gested a  doubt  of  its  divine  right  to  freeze  human 
hearts,  instead  of  chopping  offhuman  heads,  or  cho- 
king human  lungs.  This  change  in  the  mode  af 
death  was  much  lauded  as  an  act  of  clemency,  and 
poor  Hilda  tried  to  be  as  grateful  as  she  was  told 
she  ought  to  be.  On  the  day  of  execution,  the  chap- 
lain came  to  pray  with  her,  but  found  himself  rather 
embarraaKd  in  using  the  customary  form.  He  could 
not  well  allude  to  her  going  in  a  few  hours  to  meet 
herfinal  judge ;  for  the  chemist  said  she  would  come 
back  in  a  hundred  years,  and  where  her  soul  would 
be  meantime  was  more  than  theology  could  teach. 
The  subject  of  this  curious  experiment  was  con- 
veyed in  a  close  carriage  from  the  prison  to  the  la- 
boratory. A  shudder  ran  through  soul  and  body, 
as  she  entered  the  apartment  assigned  her.  It  was 
built  entirely  of  atone,  and  rendered  intensely  cold 
by  an  artificial  process.  The  light  was  dim  and 
spectral,  being  admitted  from  above  through  a 
amali  circle  of  blue  glass.  Around  the  sides  of  the 
room,  were  tiers  of  massive  stone  shelves,  on  which 
reposed  various  objects  in  a  torpid  state.  A  huge 
bear  lay  on  his  back,  with  paws  crossed  on  his 
broast,  as  devoutly  as  some  pious  knight  of  the 
fourteenth  cemury.  There  was  in  fact  no  incon- 
siderable'resemblance  in  the  proceedings  by^  which 
both  these  characters  gained  their  worldly  posses- 
sions; they  were  equally  based  on  the  maxim  that 
"might  makes  right."  It  is  true,  the  Christian 
obtained  a  better  name,  inasmuch  as  he  paid  a  tithe 
of  his  gettings  to  the  holy  church,  which  the  bear 
never  had  the  grace  to  do.  But  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  bear  had  no  sobl  to  save,  and 
the  Christian  knight  would  have  been  very  unlike- 
ly to  pay  fees  to  the  ferrymen,  if  he  likewise  had 
had  nothing  to  send  over. 
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The  two  public  functionaries,  who  had  attended 
the  prisoner,  to  make  sure  that  justice  waanot  de- 
frauded of  its  due,  soon  begged  leave  to  retire, 
complaining  of  the  unearthly  cold.  The  pale  fece 
of  the  maiden  became  still  paleiv  ^  >h^  ^^  them 
depart.  She  siezed  the  arm  of  the  old  chemist, 
and  said,  imploringly,  *'  You  will  not  go  away,  too, 
and  leave  me  with  these  dreadful  creatures?"  He 
replied,  not  without  some  touch  of  compassion  in 
his  tones, "  You  will  be  sound  asleep,  my  dear,  and 
will  not  know  whether  I  am  here  or  not  Drink 
this ;  it  will  soon  make  you  drowsy." 

"  But  what  if  that  great  bear  should  wake  up?  " 
asked  she,  trembling.  '*  Never  fear.  He  cannot 
wake  up, "  was  the  brief  reply.  "  And  what  if  I 
should  wake  up  all  alone  here  7  " 

«<  Don't  disturb  yourself,"  said  he,  "I  tell  yon 
that  you  will  not  wake  up.  Come,  my  dear,  drink 
quiok ;  for  I  am  getting  chilly  myself." 

The  poor  girl  cast  another  despairing  glance 
round  the  tomb-like  apartment,  and  did  as  she  was 
requested.  '*  And  new."  said  the  chemist^  '*  let  us 
shake  hands,  and  say  farewell ;  for  you  will  never 
see  me  again."  "  Why,  wont  you  come  to  wake 
me  up?  "  inquired  the  prisoner;  not  reflecting  on 
all  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her  condition. 

'*  My  great-grandson  may,"  replied  he,  with  a 
smile.  '< Adieu,  my  dear.  It  is  a  great  deal  pleaa- 
anter  than  being  beheaded.  You  will  fall  asleep 
as  easily  as  a  babe  in  his  cradle."  She  gazed  in 
his  facie,  with  a  bewildered  drowsy  look,  and  big 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  "  Just  step  op  here, 
my  poor  child,"  said  he ;  and  he  ofiered  her  his 
hand.  "  Oh,  don't  lay  me  so  near  the  crocodile ! " 
she  exclaimed.  **  If  he  should  wake  up ! "  "  Yon 
wouldn't  know  it,  if  he  did, "  rejoined  the  patient 
chemist ;  "  but  never  mind.  Step  up  to  this  other 
shelf,  if  you  like  it  better."  He  handed  her  up 
very  politely,  gathered  her  garments  aboat  her  feet, 
crossed  her  arms  below  her  breast,  and  told  her  to 
be  perfectly  still.  He  then  covered  his  fiice  with  a 
maak,  let  some  gasses  escape  fi^m  an  apparatus  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  immediately  went  out, 
locking  the  door  after  him.  The  next  day,  the 
public  functionaries  looked  in,  and  expressed  them- 
selves well  satisfied  to  find  the  maiden  lying  as  ri- 
gid and  motionless  as  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the 
snake.  On  the  edge  of  the  shelf  where  she  lay 
was  pasted  an  inscription :  **  Put  to  sleep  for  infan- 
ticide, Feb.  10, 1740,  by  order  of  the  king.  To  be 
wakened  Feb.  10, 1840." 

The  earth  whirled  round  on  its  axis,  carrying 
with  it  the  Alps  and  the  Andes,  the  bear,  the  cro> 
codile,  and  the  maiden.  Summer  and  winter  came 
and  went ;  America  took  place  among  the  natiooa  ; 
Bonaparte  played  out  his  great  game,  with  king- 
doms for  pawns ;  and  still  the  Swedish  damsel  slept 
on  her  stone  shelf  with  the  bear  and  the  crocodile. 
When  ninety  five  yean  had  passed,  the  bear,  hav- 
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ing  fbUilled  his  preflcribed  century,  was  waked  ac- 
cording to  agreement.  The  curioos  flocked  round 
him  to  see  him  eat,  and  hear  whether  he  could 
growl  as  well  as  other  bears.  Not  liking  such  dose 
observation,  he  broke  his  chain  one  night,  and  made 
offfor  the  hiUs.  How  he  seemed  to  his  comrades, 
and  what  mistakes  he  made  in  his  recollections, 
there  were  never  any  means  of  ascertaining.  Bat 
bears,  being  more  strictly  conservative  than  men, 
happily  escape  the  inflmenoe  of  French  revolutions, 
Gennan  philosophy,  and  reibrms  of  all  sorts;  there- 
fore Bruin  doubtless  ibond  less  change  in  his  fellow 
citizens,  than  an  old  knight. or  viking  might  have 
done,  had  he  chanced  to  sleep  so  long. 

At  last,  came  the  maiden's  turn  to  be  resuscita- 
ted. The  populace  had  forgotten  her  and  her  sto- 
ry long  ago ;  but  a  select  scientific  few  were  present 
at  the  ceremony,  by  special  invitation.  The  old 
chemist  and  his  children  all  'Vslept  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking. "  But  carefully  written  orders 
had  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion; and  the  duty  finally  devolved  on  a  great  grand- 
son, himself  a  chemist  of  no  mean  reputation.  Life 
returned  very  slowly  ;  at  fimt  by  almost  impercep- 
tible degrees,  then  by  a  visible  shivering  through 
the  nerves.  When  the  eyes  opened,  it  was  as  if 
by  the  movement  of  pulleys,  and  there  was  some- 
thing painfully  strange  in  their  marble  gaze.  But 
the  lamp  within  the  inner  shrine  lighted  up,  and 
gradually  shone  through  them,  giving  assurance  of 
the  presence  of  a  soul.  As  consciousness  returned, 
she  looked  in  the  faces  round  her,,  as  if  seeking  for 
some  one ;  for  her  first  dim  recollection  was  of  the 
old  chemist.  For  several  days,  there  was  a  gener- 
al sluggishness  of  soul  and  body ;  an  overpowering 
inertia,  which  made  all  exertion  difficult,  and  pre- 
vented memory  from  rushing  back  in  too  tumultu- 
ous a  tide.  For  some  time,  she  was  very  quiet  and 
patient ;  but  the  numbers  who  came  to  look  at  her, 
their  perpetual  questions  how  things  seemed  to  her, 
and  what  was  the  state  of  her.  appetite  and  her 
memory,  made  her  restless  and  irritable.  Still 
worse  was  it  when  she  went  into  the  street  Her 
numerous  visitors  pointed  her  out  to  others,  who 
ran  to  doors  and  windows  to  stare  at  her»  and  this 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  boys  and  lads.  To 
escape  such  annoyances,  she  one  day  walked  into 
a  little  shop,  bearing  the  name  of  a  woman  she  had 
formerly  known.  It  was  now  kept  by  her  grand- 
daughter, an  aged  woman,  who  was  evidently  as 
afraid  of  Hilda,  as  if  she  had  been  a  witch  or  a 
ghost.  This  state  of  things  became  perfectly  un- 
endurable. After  a  few  weeks,  the  forlorn  being 
made  her  escape  from  the  city,  at  dawn  of  day,  and 
with  money  which  had  been  given  her  by  charita- 
ble people,  she  obtained  a  passage  to  her  native  vil-^ 
lage,  under  the  new  name  of  Hilda  Silfverling. 
But  to  stand,  In  the  bfbom  of  sixteen,  among  well- 
remembered  hills  and  streams,  and  not  recognize  a 
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single  human  &ce,  or  know  a  single  human  voice, 
this  was  the  most  mournful  of  all ;  hx  worse  than 
loneliness  in  a  foreign  land ;  sadder  than  sunshine 
on  a  ruined  city.  And  all  these  suffocating  emo- 
tions must  be  crowded  back  on  her  own  heart ;  for 
if  she  revealed  them  to  any  one,  she  would  assu- 
redly be  considered  insane  or  bewitched.  As  the 
thought  became  familiar  to  her  that  .even  the  little 
children  she  had  known  were  all  dead  long  ago, 
her  eyes  assumed  an  indescribably  perplexed  and 
mournful  expression,  which  gave  them  an  appear- 
ance of  supernatural  depth.  She  was  seized  with 
an  inexpressible  longing  to  go  where  no  one  had 
ever  heard  of  her,  and  among  scenes  she  had  never 
looked  upon.  Her  thoughts  often  reverted  fondly 
to  old  Virika  Qjetter,  and  the  babe  for  whose  sake 
she  had  sufiered  so  much ;  and  her  heart  yearned 
for  Norway.  But  then  she  was  chilled  by  the  re- 
membrance that  even  if  her  child  had  lived  to  the 
usual  age  of  mortals,  she  must  have  been  long  since 
dead ;  and  if  she  had  lefl  descendants,  what  would 
they  know  of  her  7  Overwhelmed  by  the  complete 
desolation  of  her  lot  on  earth,  she  wept  bitterly. 
But  she  was  never  utterly  hopeless ;  for  in  the  midst 
of  her  anguish,  something  prophetic  seemed  to 
Reckon  through  the  .clouds,  and  call  her  into  Nor- 
way. 

In  Stockholm,  there  was  a  white-haired  old  cler- 
gyman, who  had  been  peculiarly  kind,  when  he 
came  to  see  her,  after  her  centennial  slumber.  She 
resolved  to  go  to  him,  to  tell  him  how  oppressively 
dreary  was  her  restored  existence,  and  bow  earn- 
estly she  desired  to  go  under  a  new  name  to  some 
secluded  village  in  Norway,  where  none  would  be 
likely  to  learn  her  history,  and  where  there  would 
be  nothing  to  remind  her  of  the  gloomy  past  The 
good  old  man  entered  at  once  into  her  feelings,  and 
approved  her  plan*  He  had  been  in  that  country 
himself,  and  had  staid  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  a 
kind  old  man,  named  Hans  Oberg.  He  furnished 
Hilda  with  means  for  the  journey,  and  gave  her  an 
afiectionate  letter  of  introduction,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed her  as  a  Swedish  orphan,  who  had  suffered 
much,  and  would  be  glad  to  earn  her  living  in  any 
honest  way  that  could  be  pointed  out  to  her. 

It  was  the  middle  of  June  when  Hilda  arrived  at 
the  house  of  Hans  Oberg.  He  was  a  stout,  clum- 
sy, red-visaged  old  man,  with  wide  mouth,  and  big 
nose,  hooked  like  an  eagle's  beak ;  but  there  was 
a  right  friendly  expression  in  hia  large  eyes,  and 
when  he  had  read  the  letter,  he  greeted  the  young 
stranger  with  such  cordiality,  she  felt  at  once  that 
she  had  found  a  father.  She  must  come  in  his  boat, 
he  said,  and  he  woukl  take  her  at  once  to  his  island- 
home,  where  bis  good  woman  would  give  her  a 
hearty  welcome.  She  always  loved  the  friendless ; 
and  especially  would  she  love  the  Swedish  orphan, 
because  her  last  and  youngest  daughter  had  died 
the  year  before.    On  his  way  to  the  boat,  the  wor- 
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thy  man  introduced  her  to  seTeral  people,  and  when 
he  told  her  story,  old  men  and  young  maidens  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  spoke  as  if  they  thought  Hea- 
Ten  had  sent  them  a  daughter  and  a  sister.  The 
good  Brenda  received  her  with  open  arms,  as  her 
husband  had  said  she  would.  She  was  an  old 
weather-beaten  woman,  but  there  was  a  whole 
heart  full  of  sunshine  in  her  honest  eyes. 

And  this  new  home  looked  so  pleasant  under 
the  light  of  the  summer  sky !    The  house  was  em- 
bowered in  the  shrubbery  of  a  small  island,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fiord,  the  steep  shores  of  which  were 
thickly  covered  with  pine,  fir,  and  juniper,  down  to 
the  water's  edge.    The  fiord  went  twisting  and 
turning  about,  from  promontory  to  promontory,  as 
if  the  Nereides,  dancing  up  from  the  sea,  had  spor- 
tively chased  each  other  into  nooks  and  comers, 
now  hiding  away  behind  some  bold  projection  of 
rock,  and  now  peeping  out  suddenly,  with  a  broad 
sunny  smile.    Directly  in  front  of  the  island,  the 
fiord  expanded  into  a  broad  bay,  on  the  shores  of 
which  was  a  little  primitive  romantic-looking  vil- 
lage.    Here  and  there,  a  sloop  was  at  anchor,  and 
picturesque  little  boats  tacked  ofl^and  on  from  cape 
to  cape,  their  white  sails  glancing  in  the  sun.    A 
range  of  lofty  blue  mountains  closed  in  the  distancA 
One  giant,  higher  than  all  the  rest,  went  up  perpen- 
dicularly intotheclouds,  wearing  a  perpetual  crown 
of  glittering  snow.    As  the  maiden  gazed  on  this 
sublime  and  beautiful  scenery,  a  new  and  warmer 
tide  seemed  to  flow  through  her  stagnant  heart. 
Ah,  how  happy  might  life  be  here  among  these 
mountain  homes,  with  a  people  of  such  patriarchal 
simplicity,  so  brave  and  free,  so  hospitable,  frank, 
and  hearty !  * 

The  house  of  Hans  Oberg  was  built  of  pine  logs, 
neatly  white-washed.    The  roof  was  covered  with 
grass,  and  bore  a  crop  of  large  bushes.    A  vine, 
tangled  among  these,  fell  in  heavy  festoons  that 
waved  at  every  touch  ol  the  wind.    The  door  was 
painted  vrith  flowers  in  gay  colors,  and  surmounted 
with  fantastic  carving.    The  interior  of  the  dwell- 
ing was  ornamented  with  many  little  grotesque 
images,  boxes,  bowls,  ladles,  &,c,,  curiously  carved 
in  the  close  grained  and  beautifully  white  wood  of 
the  Norwegian  fir.    This  was  a  common  amuse- 
ment with  the  peasantry,  and  Hans  Oberg,  being  a 
great  favorite  among  them,  received  many  such 
presents  during  his  frequent  visits  in  the  surround- 
ing parishes.    But  nothing  so  much  attracted  Hil- 
da's attention  as  a  kind  of  long  trumpet,  made  of 
two  hollow  half  cylinders  of  wood,  bound  tightly 
together  with  birch  bark.    The  only  instrument  of 
the  kind  she  had  ever  seen  was  in  the  possession  of 
Virika  Gjetter,  who  called  it  a  luJtr,  and  said  it 
was  used  to  call  the  cows  home  in  her  native  vil- 
lage, in  Upper  Tellemarken.    She  showed  how  it 
was  used,  and  Hilda,  having  a  quick  ear,  soon 
learned  to  play  upon  it  with  considerable  facility. 


And  here  in  her  new  home,  this  rude  instmment 
reappeared  ;  forming  the  only  visible  link  between 
her  present  life  and  that  dreamy  past!  With 
strange  feelings,  she  took  up  the  pipe,  and  began 
to  play  one  of  the  old  tunes.  At  first,  the  tones 
flitted  like  phantoms  in  and  out  of  her  brain ;  bat 
at  last,  they  all  came  back,  and  took  their  places 
rank  and  file.  Old  Brenda  said  it  was  a  pleasant 
tune,  and  asked  her  to  play  it  again ;  but  to  Hilda 
it  seemed  awfully  solemn,  like  a  voice  warbling 
from  the  tombs.  She  would  leam  other  tones  to 
please  the  goo^  mother,  she  said ;  but  this  she 
would  play  no  more ;  it  made  her  too  sad,  for  she 
had  heard  it  in  her  youth. 

"  Thy  youth!  '*  said  Brenda,  smiling.  «  One  sees 
well  that  must  have  been  a  long  time  ago.  To 
hear  thee  talk,  one  might  suppose  thou  wert  an  old 
autumn  leaf,  just  ready  to  drop  from  the  boogh, 
like  myself.'* 

Hilda  blushed,  and  said  she  felt  old,  because  she 
had  had  much  trouble.  "  Poor  child,"  responded 
the  good  Brenda :  "  I  hope  thou  hast  had  thy 
share." 

"  I  feel  as  if  nothing  could  trouble  me  here/'  re- 
plied Hilda,  with  a  grateful  smile ;  "  all  seems  so 
kind  and  peaceful"    She  breathed  a  few  notes 
through  the  luhr,  as  she  laid  it  away  on  the  shelf 
where  she  had  found  it.    "  But,  my  good  mother," 
said  she,  "  how  clear  and  soft  are  these  tones. 
The  pipe  I  used  to  hear  was  far  more  harsh." 
"The  wood  is  very  old,"  rejoined  Brenda :  "  They 
say  it  is  more  than  a  hundred  years.      Alerik  Tho- 
rild  gave  it  to  me,  to  call  my  good  man  when  he 
is  out  in  the  boat.    Ah,  he  was  such  a  Berserker* 
of  a  boy !  and  in  truth  he  was  not  much  more  so- 
her  when  he  was  here  three  years  ago.     But  no 
matter  what  he  did  ;  one  could  never  help  loving 
him."    "  And  who  is  Alerik?  "  asked  the  maiden. 
Brenda  pointed  to  an  old  house,  seen  in  the  die-    | 
tance,  on  the  declivity  of  one  of  the  opposite  hills- 
It  overlooked  the  broad  bright  bay,  with  its  picto- 
resque  little  islands,  and  was  sheltered  in  the  rear 
by  a  noble  pine  forest    A  water-fall  came  down 
from  the  hill-side,  glancing  in  and  out  among  the 
trees ;  and  when  the  sun  kissed  it  as  he  went  away, 
it  lighted  up  with  a  smile  of  rainbows.    **  That 
house,"    said  Brenda,   "was  built  by  Alerik'a 
grandfather.    He  was  the  richest  man  in  the  vil- 
lage.   But  his  only  son  was  away  among  the  wars 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  old  place  has  been  going 
to  decay.      But  they  say  Alerik  is  coming  back  to 
live  among  us ;  and  he  will  soon  give  it  a  diflerent 
look.    He  has  been  away  to  Germany  and  Paris, 
and  other  outlandish  parts,  for  a  long  time.    Ah ! 
the  rogue !    there  was  no  mischief  he  didn't  think 
of.    He  was  always  tying  cats  together  under  the 


*A  warrior  famoni  in  the  Northern  Sagas  fbr  hit  stormy 
and  untamable  character. 
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windows,  and  barkinfi:  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
till  he  set  all  the  dogs  in  the  neighborhood  a  howl- 
ing. Bat  as  long  as  it  was  Alerik  that  did  it,  it 
was  all  well  enough:  for  everybody  loved  him,  and 
he  always  made  one  believe  jnst  what  he  liked.  If 
he  wanted  to  make  thee  think  thy  hair  was  as 
black  as  Noeck's*  mane,  he  would  make  thee 
think  so."  Hilda  smiled,  as  she  glanced  at  her 
flaxen  hair,  with  here  and  there  a  gleam  of  paly 
gold,  where  the  sun  touched  it.  "  I  think  it  would 
be  hard  to  prove  that  this  was  black,"  said  she. 
"  Nevertheless,"  rejoined  Brenda,  "  if  Alerik  un- 
dertook it,  he  would  do  it.  He  always  has  his  say, 
and  does  what  he  will.  One  may  as  well  give  in 
to  him  first  as  last." 

This  account  of  the  unknown  youth  carried  with 
it  that  species  of  fascination,  which  the  idea  of  un- 
common power  always  has  over  the  human  heart. 
The  secluded  maiden  seldom  touched  the  luhr 
without  thinking  of  the  giver ;  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  she  found  herself  conjecturing  when  this  won- 
derful Alerik  would  come  home.  Meanwhile, 
constant  but  not  excessive  labor,  the  mountain  air, 
the  quiet  life,  and  the  kindly  hearts  around  her,  re- 
stored to  Hilda  more  than  her  original  loveliness. 
In  her  large  blue  eyes,  the  inward -looking  sadness 
of  experience  now  mingled  in  strange  beauty  with 
the  out-looking  clearness  of  youth.  Her  fair  com- 
plexion was  tinged  with  the  glow  of  health,  and 
her  motions  had  the  airy  buoyancy  of  the  mountain 
breeze.  When  she  went  to  the  mainland,  to  at- 
tend church,  or  rustic  festival,  the  hearts  of  young 
and  old  greeted  her  like  a  May  blossom.  Thus 
with  calm  cheerfulness  her  hours  went  by,  making 
no  noise  in  their  flight,  and  leaving  no  impress. 
But  here  was  an  unsatisfied  want !  She  sighed 
for  hours  that  did  leave  a  mark  behind  them.  She 
thought  of  the  Danish  youth,  who  had  first  spoken 
to  her  of  love;  and  plaintively  came  the  tones 
from  her  luhr,  as  she  gazed  on  the  opposite  hills, 
and  wondered  whether  the  Alerik  they  talked  of 
so  much,  was  indeed  so  very  superior  to  other 
young  men. 

Father  Oberg  often  came  home  at  twilight  with 
a  boat  full  of  juniper  boughs,  to  be  strewed  over 
the  floors,  that  they  might  diffuse  a  balmy  odor, 
inviting  to  sleep.  One  evening,  when  Hilda  saw 
him  coming  with  his  verdant  load,  she  hastened 
down  to  the  water's  edge  to  take  an  armful  of  the 
fragrant  boughs.  She  had  scarcely  appeared  in 
sight,  before  he  called  out,  '**  I  do  believe  Alerik 
has  come  !  I  heard  the  organ  up  in  the  old  house. 
Somebody  was  playing  on  it  like  a  Northeast 
storm ;  and  surely,  said  I,  that  must  be  Alerik." 
"  Is  there  an  organ  there?**  asked  the  damsel,  in 
surprise.    "  Yes.    He  built  it  himself,  when  he 


*An  elfiih  ipirit,  wliieli,  aecordiag  to  popular  tradition 
in  Norway,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  coal-black  hoite. 


was  here  three  years  ago.  He  can  make  anything 
he  chooses.  An  organ,  or  a  basket  cat  from  a 
cherry  stone  is  all  one  to  him." 

When  Hilda  returned  to  the  cottage,  she  of 
course  repeated  the  news  to  Brenda,  who  exclaim- 
ed joyfully,  '<  Ah,  then  we  shall  see  him  soon !  If 
he  does  not  come  before,  we  shall  certainly  see 
him  at  the  weddings  in  the  church  to-morrow." 
"  And  plenty  of  tricks  wa  shall  have  now,"  said 
Father  Oberg,  shaking  his  head,  with  a  good-natur- 
ed smile.  "  There  will  be  no  telling  which  end  of 
the  world  is  uppermost,  while  he  is  here."  "  Oh 
yes,  there  will,  my  friend,"  answered  Brands, 
laughing;  "  for  it  will  certainly  be  whicheveij  end 
Alerik  stands  on.  The  handsome  little  Ben^er- 
ker !    How  I  should  like  to  see  him." 

The  next  day  there  was  a  soand  of  lively  music 
on  the  waters ;  for  two  young  couples  from  neigh- 
boring islands  were  coming  up  the  fiord,  to  be 
married  at  the  church  in  the  opposite  village. 
Their  boats  were  ornamented  with  gay  little  ban- 
ners, friends  and  neighbors  accompanied  them, 
playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  the  rowers 
had  their  hats  decorated  with  garlands.  As  the 
nstic  band  floated  thus  gaily  over  the  bright  wa- 
ters, they  were  joined  by  Father  Oberg,  with  Bren- 
da and  Hilda  in  his  boat.  Friendly  villagers  had 
already  decked  the  simple  little  church  with  ever- 
greens and  flowery  in  honor  of  the  bridal  train. 
As  they  entered.  Father  Oberg  observed  that  two 
young  men  stood  at  the  door  with  clarinets  in  their 
hands.  But  he  thought  no  more  of  it,  till,  accord- 
ing to  immemorial  custom,  he,  as  clergyman's  as- 
sistant, began  to  sing  the  first  lines  of  the  hymn 
that  was  given  out.  The  very  first  note  he  sound- 
ed, up  struck  the  clarinets  at  the  door.  The  loud- 
er they  played,  the  louder  the  old  man  bawled  ;  bat 
the  instruments  gained  the  victory.  When  he  es- 
sayed to  give  out  the  lines  of  the  next  verse,  the 
merciless  clarinets  brayed  louder  than  before.  His 
stentorian  voice  had  become  vociferous  and  rough, 
from  thirty  years  of  halloing  across  the  water,  and 
singing  of  psalms  in  foar  village  churches.  He 
exerted  it  to  the  utmost,  till  the  perspiration  pour- 
ed down  his  rubicund  visage ;  bat  it  was  of  no  use. 
His  rivals  had  strong  lungs,  snd  they  played 
on  clarinets  in  F.  If  the  whole  village  had 
screamed  fire, to  the  shrill  accompaniment  of  rail- 
road whistles,  they  would  have  over-topped  them 
all.  Father  Oberg  was  vexed  at  heart,  and  it  was 
plain  enough  that  he  was  so.  The  congregation 
held  down  their  heads  with  suppressed  laughter ; 
all  except  one  tall  vigorous  young  man,  who  sat 
ap  very  serious  and  dignified,  as  if  he  were  reve- 
rently listening  to  some  new  manifestation  of  mu- 
sical genius.  When  the  people  left  church,  Hilda 
saw  this  young  stranger  approaching  toward  them, 
as  fast  as  numerous  hand-shakings  by  the  way 
would  permit.     She  had  time  to  observe  him 
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eloflely.  His  noble  figure,  his  strong  agile  motions, 
his  expressive  coontenance,  hazel  eyes  with  strong- 
ly marked  brows,  and  abundant  brown  hair,  tossed 
aside  with  a  careless  grace,  left,  no  doubt  in  her 
mind  that  this  was  the  famous  Alerik  Thorild ; 
but  what  made  her  heart  beat  more  wildly  was  his 
strong  resemblance  to  Magnus  the  Dane.  He 
went  up  to  Brenda  and  kissed  her,  and  threw  his 
arms  about  Father  Oberg's  neck,  with  expressions 
of  joyful  recognition.  The  kind  old  man,  vexed 
as  he  was,  received  these  affectionate  demonstra- 
tions with  great  friendliness.  **  Ah,  Alerik,"  said 
he,  after  the  first  salutations  were  over,  **  that  was 
not  kind  of  thee."  "Me!  What!"  exclaimed 
the  young  man  with  well-feigned  astonishment. 
"  To  put  up  those  confounded  clarinets  to  drown 
my  voice,"  rejoined  he,  bluntly.  "  When  a  man 
has  led  the  singing  thirty  years  in  four  parishes,  I 
can  assure  thee  it  is  not  a  pleasant  joke  to  be  treats 
ed  in  that  style.  I  know  the  young  men  are  tired 
of  my  voice,  and  think  they  could  do  things  in  bet- 
ter fiishion,  as  young  fools  always  do ;  but  I  may 
thank  thee  for  putting  it  into  their  heads  to 
bring  those  detestable  clarinets." 

"Oh,  dear  Father  Oberg,"  replied  the  young 
man,  in  the  most  coaxing  tones,  and  with  the  most 
caressing  manner,  "  you  cmddrCt  think  I  would  do 
such  a  thing!"  '<0n  the  contrary,  it  is  just  the 
thing  I  think  thou  couldst  do,"  answered  the  old 
man :  "  Thou  need'st  not  think  to  cheat  me  out  of 
my  eye  teeth,  this  time.  Thou  hast  often  enough 
made  me  believe  the  moon  was  made  of  green 
cheese.  But  I  know  thy  tricks.  I  shall  be  on  my 
guard  now ;  and  mind  thee,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
bamboozled  by  thee  again."  Alerik  smiled  mis- 
chievously ;  for  he,  in  common  vrith  all  the  villa< 
gers,  knew  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
gull  the  simple-hearted  old  man.  <*Well,  come 
Father  Oberg,"  said  he,  "shake  hands  and  be 
fiiends.  When  you  come  over  to  the  village,  to- 
morrow, we  will  drink  a  mug  of  ale  together,  at 
the  Wolf's  Head."  "  Oh  yes,  and  be  played  some 
trick  for  his  pains,"  said  Brenda.  "No,  no,"  an- 
swered Alerik,  with  great  gravity;  «  he  is  on  his 
guard  now,  and  I  cannot  bamboozle  him  again." 
With  a  friendly  nod  and  smile,  he  bounded  oif,  to 
greet  some  one  whom  he  recognized.  Hilda  had 
stepped  back  to  hide  herself  from  observation. 
She  was  a  little  afraid  of  the  handsome  Berserker ; 
and  his  resemblance  to  the  Magnus  of  her  youth- 
fal  recollections  made  her  sad. 

The  next  aflemoon,  Alerick  met  his  old  friend, 
and  reminded  him  of  the  agreement  to  dnnk  ale 
at  the  Wolfs  head.  On  the  way,  he  invited  seve- 
ral  young  companions.  The  ale  was  excellent, 
and  Alerik  told  stories  and  sang  songs,  which  fill- 
ed the  little  tavern  with  roars  of  laughter.  In  one 
of  the  intervals  of  merriment,  he  turned  suddenly 
to  honest  Hans,  and  said,  "  Father  Oberg,  among 


the  many  things  I  have  learned  and  done  in  for- 
eign countries,  did  I  ever  tell  you  that  I  had  made 
a  league  with  the  devil,  and  am  shot-proof  7" 
"  One  might  easily  believe  ihou  hadst  made  a 
league  with  the  devil,  before  thou  wert  bom,"  re- 
plied Hansj  with  a  grin  at  his  own  wit ;  "  but  as 
for  being  shot-proof,  that  is  another  affair."  "  Try 
and  see,"  rejoined  Alerik.  "  These  friends  are 
witnesses  that  I  tell  you  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  try. 
Come,  I  will  stand  here ;  fire  your  pistol,  and  yon 
will  soon  see  that  the  evil  one  will  keep  the  bargain 
he  made  with  me.*'  "  Be  done  with  thy  nonsense, 
Alerick,"  rejoined  his  old  friend.  "  Ah,  I  see  how 
it  is,"  replied  Alerik,  turning  towards  the  young 
men.  "  Father  Oberg  used  to  be  a  famous  shot. 
Nobody  was  more  expert  in  the  bear  or  the  wolf- 
hunt  than  he ;  but  old  eyes  grow  dim,  and  old 
hands  will  tremble.  No  wonder  he  does  not  like 
to  have  us  see  how  much  he  Ms."  This  was  at« 
tacking  honest  Hans  on  his  weak  side.  He  was 
proud  of  his  strength,  and  skill  in  shooting,  and  he 
did  not  like  to  admit  that  he  was  growing  old.  "I 
not  hit  a  mark ! "  exclaimed  he,  with  indignation: 
<«When  did  I  ever  miss  a  thing  I  aimed  at?" 
«*  Never,  when  you  were  young,"  answered  one  of 
the  company ;  "  but  it  is  no  wonder  you  are  afiaid 
to  try  now."  "  Afraid ! "  exclaimed  the  old  hunt- 
er, impatientiy.  "Who  the  devil  said  I  was 
afVaid?"  Alerik  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  re- 
plied carelessly,  "  It  is  natural  enough  that  these 
young  men  should  think  so,  when  they  see  you  re- 
fuse to  aim  at  me,  though  I  assure  you  that  I  am 
shot-proof,  and  that  I  will  stand  perfectiy  still." 
"  But  art  thou  really  shot-proof? "  inquired  the 
guileless  old  man.  "  The  devil  has  helped  thee  to 
do  so  many  strange  things,  that  one  never  knovra 
what  he  will  help  thee  to  do  next."  "  Really,  Fa- 
ther Oberg,  I  speak  in  earnest.  Take  up  your 
pistol  and  try,  and  you  will  soon  see  with  your 
own  eyes  that  I  am  shot-proof."  Hans  Oberg 
looked  round  upon  the  company  like  one  perplexed. 
His  wits,  never  very  bright,  were  somewhat  mud- 
dled by  the  ale.  "  What  shall  I  do  with  this  wild 
fellow  1 "  inquired  he.  "  You  see  he  will  be  shoi." 
"Try  him,  try  him,"  was  the  general  response. 
"  He  has  assured  you  he  is  shot-proof;  what  more 
do  you  need  1 " 

The  old  man  hesitated  awhile,  but  after  some 
further  parley,  took  up  his  pistol  and  examined  iL 

Before  we  proceed  to  business,"  said  Alerik, 
"  let  me  tell  you  that  tf  you  do  not  shoot  me,  you 
shall  have  a  gallon  of  the  best  ale  yon  ever  drank 
in  your  life.  Come  and  taste  it.  Father  Oberg, 
and  satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  good."  While  they 
were  discussing  the  merits  of  the  ale,  one  of  the 
young  men  took  the  ball  from  the  pistoL  "  I  am 
ready  now,"  said  Alerik:  "  Here  I  stand.  Now 
don*c  lose  your  name  for  a  good  marksman."  The 
old  man  fired,  and  Alerik  fell  back  with  a  deadly 
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groan.  Poor  Father  Oberg  stood  like  a  stone  im- 
age of  terror.  His  arms  adhered  rigidly  to  his 
sides,  his  jaw  dropped,  and  his  great  eyes  seemed 
starting  from  their  sockets.  '*  Oh  Father  Oberg, 
how  could  you  do  it ! "  exclaimed  the  young  men. 
The  poor  horrified  Hans  stared  at  them  wildly,  and 
gasping  and  stammering  replied,  **  Why  he  said 
he  was  shot-proof;  and  you  all  told  me  to  do  it." 
''Oh  yes/'  said  they;  '*but  we  supposed  you 
would  have  sense  enough  to  know  it  was  all  in  fun. 
But  don't  take  it  too  much  to  heart.  You  will 
probably  forfeit  your  life ;  for  the  gOTemment  will 
of  courae  consider  it  a  poor  excuse  when  you  tell 
them  that  you  fired  at  a  man  merely  to  oblige  him, 
and  becanse  he  said  he  was  shot-prooC  But  don't 
be  too  much  cast  down.  Father  Oberg.  We  must 
all  meet  death  in  some  way ;  and  if  worst  comes 
to  worst,  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  you  and  your 
good  Brenda  that  you  did  not  intend  to  commit 
murder."  The  poor  old  man  gazed  at  them  with 
an  expression  of  such  extreme  suffering,  that  they 
became  alarmed,  and  aaid,  **  Cheer  up,  cheer  up. 
Come,  you  must  drink  something  to  make  you  feel 
better."  They  took  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  as 
they  led  him  out,  be  looked  back  wistfully  on  the 
body. 

The  instant  he  left  the  apartment,  Alerik  sprang 
up  and  darted  out  of  the  opposite  door ;  and  when 
Father  Oberg  entered  the  other  room,  there  he  sat, 
as  composedly  as  possible,  reading  a  paper,  and 
smoking  his  pipe.  '*  Thero  he  is ! "  shrieked  the 
old  man,  turning  paler  than  ever.  "Who  is 
there  7"  inquired  the  young  men.  "  Don't  you  see 
Alerik  Thorild?'*  exclaimed  he,  pointiog,  with 
an  expression  of  intense  horror.  They  turned  to 
the  landlord,  and  remarked,  in  a  compassionate 
tone,  **  Poor  Father  Oberg  has  shot  Alerik  Tho- 
rild,  whom  he  loved  so  well ;  and  the  dreadful  ac- 
cident has  ao  affected  his  brain,  that  he  imagines 
he  sees  him."  The  old  man  pressed  his  broad 
hand  hard  against  his  forehead,  and  again  groaned 
out,  "  Oh  don't  you  see  him?"  The  tones  indi- 
cated such  agony,  that  Alerik  had  not  the  heart  to 
prolong  the  scene.  He  sprang  on  his  feet,  and  ex- 
claimed, •*  Now  for  your  gallon  of  ale,  Father 
Oberg!  you  see  the  devil  did  keep  his  bargain  with 
me."  "  And  are  you  alive?"  shouted  the  old  man. 
The  mischievous  fellow  soon  convinced  him  of  that, 
by  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  that  made  his  bones 
ache.  Hans  Oberg  capered  like  a  dancing  bear. 
He  hugged  Alerik,  and  jumped  about,  and  clap- 
ped his  hands,  and  was  altogether  beside  himself. 
He  drank  unknown  quantities  of  ale,  and  this  time 
sang  loud  enough  to  drown  a  brace  of  clarinets 
inF. 

The  night  was  far  advanced  when  he  went  on 
board  his  boat  to  return  to  his  island  home.  He 
pulled  the  oars  vigorously,  and  the  boat  shot  swift- 
ly across  the  moon-lighted  waten.    Bat  on  arriv- 


Ing  at  the  customary  landing,  he  could  discover  no 
vestige  of  his  white-washed  cottage.  Not  know- 
ing that  Alerik,  in  the  full  tide  of  his  mischief,  had 
sent  men  to  paint  the  house  with  a  dark  brown 
wash,  he  thought  he  must  have  made  a  mistake  in 
the  landing ;  so  he  rowed  round  to  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  but  with  no  better  success.  Asham- 
ed to  return  to  the  mainland,  to  inquire  ibr  a  house 
that  had  absconded,  and  a  little  suspicious  that  the 
ale  had  hung  some  cobwebs  in  his  brain,  he  con- 
tinued to  row  hither  and  thither,  till  his  strong 
muscular  arms  fairly  ached  with  exertion.  But 
the  moon  was  going  down,  and  all  the  landscape 
settling  into  darkness ;  and  he  at  last  reluctantly 
concluded  that  it  was  best  to  go  back  to  the  village 
inn.  Alerik,  who  had  expected  this  result  much 
sooner,  had  waited  there  to  receive  him.  When 
he  had  kept  him  knocking  a  sufficient  time,  he 
put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  inquired 
who  was  there.  »'  Father  Oberg,"  was  the  discon- 
solate reply.  "  For  the  love  of  meroy  let  me  come 
in  and  get  a  few  minutes  sleep,  before  morning.  I 
have  been  rowing  about  the  bay  these  four  hours, 
and  I  can't  find  my  house  any  where."  **  This  is 
a  very  bad  sign,"  replied  Alerik,  solemnly. 
"Houses  don't  run  away,  except  from  drunken 
men.  Ah,  Father  Oberg!  Father  Oberg!  what 
will  the  minister  say  1 "  But  he  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  persecute  the  weary  old  man  much 
longer ;  for  scarcely  had  he  come  under  the  shelter 
of  the  house,  before  he  was  snoring  in  a  profound 
sleep. 

Early  the  next  day,  Alerik  sought  his  old 
friends  in  their  brown-washed  cottage.  He  found 
it  not  so  easy  to  conciliate  them  as  usual.  They 
were  really  grieved ;  and  Brenda  even  said  she  be- 
lieved he  wanted  to  be  the  death  of  her  old  man. 
But  he  had  brought  them  presents,  which  he  knew 
they  would  like  particularly  well ;  and  he  kissed 
their  hands,  and  talked  over  his  boyish  days,  till  at 
last  he  made  them  laugh.  "Ah  now,"  said  he, 
«  you  have  forgiven  me,  my  dear  old  friends.  And 
you  see,  father,  it  was  all  your  own  fault.  You 
put  the  mischief  into  me,  by  boasting  before  all 
those  young  men  that  I  could  never  bamboozle  you 
again."  "  Ah  thou  incorrigible  rogue ! "  answered 
the  old  man.  "  I  believe  thou  hast  indeed  made  a 
league  with  the  devil ;  and  he  gives  thee  the  pow- 
er to  make  everybody  love  thee,  do  what  thoa 
wUt." 

Alerik's  smile  seemed  to  express  that  he  al- 
ways had  a  pleasant  consciousness  of  such  power. 
The  luhr  lay  on  the  table  beside  him,  and  as  he 
took  it  up,  he  asked,  "  Who  plays  on  this  1  Yes- 
terday, when  I  was  out  in  my  boat,  I  heard  some 
very  wild  pretty  little  variations."  Brenda  instead 
of  answering  called,  '*  Hilda  !  Hilda ! "  and  the 
young  girl  came  from  the  next  room,  blushing  as 
she  entered.    Alerik  looked  at  hex^  vdth  evident 
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nirpriae.  ''Surely,  this  u  not  yoar  Gnnilda?'' 
■aid  he.  **  No,"  replied  Brenda,  "  she  is  a  Swe- 
dish orphan,  whom  the  all-kind  Father  sent  to  take 
the  place  of  oar  Gunilda,  when  she  was  called 
hence.*'  After  some  words  of  friendly  greeting, 
the  visitor  aiAced  Hilda  if  it  was  she  who  played  so 
sweetly  on  the  luhr.  She  answered  timidly,  with- 
oat  looking  up.  Her  heart  was  throbbing ;  for  the 
tones  of  Ids  voice  were  like  Magnus  the  Dane. 

The  acquaintance  thus  begun,  was  not  likely  to 
languish  on  the  part  of  such  an  admirer  of  beauty 
as  was  Alerik  Thorild.  The  more  he  saw  of  Hil- 
da, during  the  long  evenings  of  the  following  win- 
ter, the  more  he  was  charmed  with  her  natural  re- 
finement of  look,  voice,  and  manner.  There  was, 
as  we  have  said,  a  peculiarity  in  her  beauty,  which 
gave  it  a  higher  character  than  mere  rustic  loveli- 
ness. A  deep,  mystic,  plaintive  expression  in  her 
eyes;  a  sort  of  graceful  bewilderment  in  her 
countenance,  and  at  times  in  the  carriage  of  her 
head,  and  the  motions  of  her  body ;  as  if  her  spi» 
rit  had  lost  its  way,  and  was  listening  intently.  No 
wonder  he  was  charmed  by  her  spiritual  beauty, 
her  simple  untutored  modesty.  No  wonder  she  was 
delighted  with  his  frank  strong  exterior,  his  cor- 
dial caressing  manner,  his  expressive  eyes,  now 
tender  and  earnest,  and  now  sparkling  with  merri- 
ment, and  his  "  smile  most  musical,*'  because  al- 
ways BO  in  harmony  with  the  inward  feeling, 
whether  of  sadness,  fun,  or  tenderness.  Then  his 
moods  were  so  bewitchingly  various.  Now  pow- 
erful as  the  organ,  now  gentle  as  the  flute,  now 
naive  as  the  oboe.  Brenda  said  everything  he  did 
seemed  to  be  alive.  He  carved  a  wolf's  bead  on 
her  old  man's  cane,  and  she  was  always  afraid  it 
would  bite  her.  Brenda,  in  her  simplicity,  perhaps 
gave  as  good  a  description  of  genius  as  eould  be 
given,  when  she  said  everything  it  did  seemed  to 
be  alive.  Hilda  thought  it  certainly  was  so  with 
Alerik*s  music.  Sometimes  all  went  madly  with 
it,  as  if  fairies  danced  on  the  grass,  and  ugly 
gnomes  came  and  made  faces  at  them,  and  shriek- 
ed; and  clutched  at  their  garments;  the  fairies 
pelted  them  off  with  flowers,  and  then  all  died 
away  to  sleep  in  the  moonlight.  Sometimes,  when 
he  played  on  flute  or  violin,  the  sounds  came 
mournfully  as  the  midnight  wind  through  ruined 
towers ;  and  they  stirred  up  such  sorrowful  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  that  Hilda  pressed  her  hand  upon 
her  swelling  heart,  and  said,  "  Oh  not  such  strains 
as  that,  dear  Alerik."  But  when  his  soul  overflow- 
ed with  love  and  happiness,  oh,  then  how  the  mumc 
gushed  and  nestled ! 

*'  The  lark  eoald  learM  get  ont  hit  notes  for  Joy, 
But  shook  his  tong  together,  aa  bo  neared 
His  happy,  home,  the  ground.** 

The  old  luhr  was  a  great  favorite  with  Alerik ; 
not  for  its  imsicai  capabilities,  but  because  it  was 
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entwined  with  the  earliest  recollections  of  Idff 
childhood.  « Until  I  heard  thee  play  upon  St," 
said  he,  **  I  half  repented  having  given  it  to  the 
good  Brenda.  It  has  been  in  our  &mily  for  seve- 
ral generations,  and  my  nurse  used  to  play  upon  it 
when  I  was  in  my  cradle.  They  tell  me  my 
grandmother  was  a  foundling.  She  was*  brought 
to  my  great-grandfather's  house  by  an  old  peasant 
woman,  on  her  way  to  the  valley  of  Westfjorda- 
len.  She  died  there,  leaving  the  babe  and  the  lukr 
in  my  great -grandmother's  keeping.  They  could 
never  find  out  to  whom  the  babe  belonged ;  bat 
she  grew  up  very  beautiful,  and  my  grandfather 
married  her. 

"What  was  the  old  woman's  name?"  asked 
Hilda ;  and  her  voice  was  so  deep  and  suppmao- 
ed,  that  it  made  Alerik  start.  "  Virika  Gjetter, 
they  have  always  told  me,"  he  replied.  **  But,  my 
dearest  one,  what  is  the  matter?" 

Hilda,  pale  and  fainting,  made  no  answer.  But 
when  he  placed  herhead  upon  his  bosom,  and  kiss- 
ed her  forehead,  and  spoke  soothingly,  her  glazed 
eyes  softened,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  All  his 
entreaties,  however,  could  obtain  no  information 
at  that  time.  **  Go  home  now/'  she  said,  in  tones 
of  deep  despondency.  "  To-morrow  I  will  tell  thee 
all.  I  have  had  many  unhappy  hours ;  for  I  have 
long  felt  that  I  ought  to  tell  thee  all  my  past  histo- 
ry ;  but  I  was  afraid  to  do  it,  for  I  thought  thou 
wouldst  not  love  me  any  more ;  and  that  would  be 
worse  than  death.  But  come  to-morrow,  and  I 
will  tell  thee  all."  "  Well,  dearest  Hilda,  I  will 
wait,"  replied  Alerik  ;  **  but  what  my  grandmoth- 
er, who  died  long  before  I  was  bom,  can  have  to 
do  with  my  love  for  thee,  ia  more  than  I  can  ima- 
gine." 

The  next  day,  when  Hilda  saw  Alerik  coming 
to  claim  the  fulfillment  of  her  promise,  it  seemed 
almost  like  her  death-warrant.  «  He  will  not  love 
me  any  more,"  thought  she,  "  he  will  never  again 
look  at  me  so  tenderly ;  and  then  what  can  I  do, 
but  die  1 "  With  much  embarrassment,  and  many 
delays,  she  at  last  began  her  strange  story.  He 
listened  to  the  first  part  very  attentively,  and  with 
a  gathering  frown ;  but  as  she  went  on,  the  mus- 
cles of  his  face  relaxed  into  a  smile ;  and  when 
she  ended  by  saying,  with  the  most  melancholy  se- 
riousness, *'  So  thou  seest,  dear  Alerik,  we  cannot 
be  married,  because  it  is  very  likely  that  I  am  thy 
great-grandmother,"  he  burst  into  immoderate 
peals  of  laughter.  When  his  mirth  had  some- 
what subsided,  he  replied,  "Likely  as  not  thou 
art  my  great-grandmother,  dear  Hilda ;  and  just  as 
likely  I  was  thy  grandfather,  in  the  first  place.  A 
great  German  scholar*  teaches  that  our  souls  keep" 
coming  back  again  and  again  into  new  bodies. 
An  old  Greek  philosopher  is  said  to  have  come  back 
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for  the  fourth  time,  nader  the  name  of  Pythagoras. 
If  these  things  are  bo,  how  the  deuce  is  a  man  ever 
to  tell  whether  he  marries  his  grandmother  or 
not?'* 

"  But,  dearest  Alerik,  I  am  not  jesting/'  rejoined 
she.  "  What  I  have  told  thee  is  really  true.  They 
did  put  me  to  sleep  for  a  hundred  years."  "  Oh, 
yes,"  answered  he,  laughing,  '*  I  remember  reading 
about  it  in  the  Swedish  papers ;  and  I  thought  it  a 
capital  joke.  I  will  tell  thee  how  it  is  with  thee, 
my  precious  one.  The  elves  sometimes  seize  peo- 
ple, to  carry  them  down  into  their  subterranean 
caves ;  but  if  the  mortals  run  away  from  them, 
they,  out  of  spite,  forever  after  fill  their  heads  with 
gloomy  insane  notions.  A  man  in  Drontheim  ran 
away  from  them,  and  they  made  him  believe  he 
was  an  earthen  coffee-pot.  He  sat  curled  up  in  a 
comer  all  the  time,  for  fear  somebody  would  break 
his  nose  off." 

"  Nay,  now  thou  art  joking,  Alerik ;  but  really  ** — 

"  No,  I  tell  thee  as  thou  bast  told  me,  it  was  no 
joke  at  all,"  he  replied.  "  The  man  himself  told  me 
he  was  a  cofiee-pot."  **  But  be  serious,  Alerik," 
said  she,  **  and  tell  me  dost  thou  not  believe  that 
some  learned  men  can  put  people,  to  sleep  for  a 
hundred  years  ? "  "I  don't  doubt  some  of  my  col- 
lege professors  could,"  rejoined  he ;  *'  provided  their 
tongues  could  hold  out  so  long."  "  But,  Alerik, 
dost  thou  not  think  it  possible  that  people  may  be 
alive,  and  yet  not  alive?"  "  Of  course  I  do,"  he 
replied ;  "  the  greater  part  of  people  are  in  that 
condition." 

*'  Oh,  Alerik,  what  a  tease  thou  art !  I  mean  is 
it  not  possible  that  there  are  people  now  living,  or 
staying  somewhere,  who  were  moving  about  on 
this  earth  ages  ago?  " 

"  Nothing  more  likely ;  *  answered  he,  **  for  in- 
stance, who  knows  what  people  there  may  be  un- 
der the  ice-sea  of  Folgefond?  They  say  the 
cocks  are  heard  crowing  down  there,  to  this  day. 
How  a  fowl  of  any  feather  got  there  is  a  curious 
question;  and  what  kind  of  atmosphere  he  had  to 
crow  in,  is  another  puzzle.  Perhaps  they  are  poor 
ghosts,  without  sense  of  shame,  crowing  over  the 
recollection  of  sins  committed  in  the  human  body. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  thought  the  soul  was  oblig- 
ed to  live  three  thousand  years,  in  a  succession  of 
different  animals,  before  it  could  attain  to  the  re- 
gions of  the  blest.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  have  already 
been  a  lion  and  a  nightingale.  What  I  shall  be 
next,  the  Egyptians  know  as  well  as  I  do.  One  of 
their  sculptors  made  a  stone  image,  half  woman  and 
half  lioness.  Doubtless  his  mother  had  been  a  lion- 
ess, and  had  transmitted  to  him  some  dim  recollec- 
tion of  it.  But  I  am  glad,  dearest,  they  sent  thee 
back  in  the  fi^rm  of  a  lovely  maiden  ;  for  if  thou 
hadst  come  as  a  wolf,  I  might  have  shot  thee ;  and 
I  shouldn't  like  to  shoot  my — great-grandmother. 
Or  if  thou  hadst  come  aa  a  red  herring.  Father 
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Oberg  might  have  eaten  thee  in  his  soup ;  and  then 
I  should  have  had  no  Hilda  Silfverling.'' 

Hilda  smiled,  as  she  said,  half  reproachfully,  **  I 
see  well  that  thou  dost  not  believe  one  word  I 
Bay.»' 

"Oh  yes, I  do,  dearest,"  rejoined  he,  very  serious- 
ly, "  I 'have  no  doubt  the  fairies  carried  thee  off 
some  summer's  night,  and  made  thee  verily  believe 
thou  hadst  slept  for  a  hundred  years.  They  do  the 
strangest  things.  Sometimes  they  change  babies 
in  the  cradle ;  leave  an  imp,  and  carry  off  the  hu- 
man to  the  metal  mines,  where  he  hears  only  clink ! 
clink !  Then  the  fairies  bring  him  back,  and  put 
him  in  some  other  cradle.  When  he  grows  up, 
how  he  does  hurry  skurry  after  the  silver !  He  ia 
obliged  to  work  all  his  life,  as  if  the  devil  drove 
him.  The  poor  miser  never  knows  what  is  the 
matter  with  him  ;  but  it  is  all  because  the  gnomes 
brought  him  up  in  the  mines,  and  he  could  never 
get  the  clink  out  of  his  head.  A  more  poetic  kind 
of  fairies  sometimes  carry  a  babe  to  ^olian  caves, 
full  of  wild  dreamy  sounds ;  and  when  he  is  brought 
back  to  upper  earth,  ghosts  of  sweet  echoes  keep 
beating  time  in  some  corner  of  his  brain,  to  some- 
thing which  they  hear,  but  which  nobody  else  is 
the  wiser  for.  I  know  that  is  true,  for  I  was 
brought  up  in  those  caves  myself." 

Hilda  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he 
sat  looking  in  her  face  with  comic  gravity.  "  Thou 
wilt  do  nothing  but  make  fun  of  me,"  at  last  she 
said.  **  I  do  wish  I  could  persuade  thee  to  be  se- 
rious. What  I  told  thee  was  no  fairy  story.  It 
really  happened.  I  remember  it  as  distinctly  as 
I  do  our  sail  roimd  the  islands  yesterday.  I 
seem  to  see  that  great  bear  now  with  his  paws  fold- 
ed up,  on  the  shelf  opposite  to  me."  "  He  must 
have  been  a  great  bear  to  have  staid  there,"  replied 
Alerik,  with  eyes  full  of  roguery.  **  If  I  had  been 
in  his  skin,  may  I  be  shot  if  all  the  drugs  and  gas- 
ses  in  the  world  would  have  kept  me  there,  with  my 
paws  folded  on  my  breast."  Seeing  a  slight  blush 
pass  over  her  cheek,  he  added,  more  seriously, 
"  After  all,  I  ought  to  thank  that  wicked  elf,  who- 
ever he  was,  for  turning  thee  into  a  stone  image ; 
for  otherwise  thou  wouldst  have  been  in  the  world 
a  hundred  years  too  soon  for  me,  and  so  I  should 
have  missed  my  life's  best  blossom." 

Feeling  her  tears  on  his  hand,  he  again  started 
off  into  a  vein  of  merriment.  *•  Thy  case  was  not 
so  very  peculiar,"  said  he.  "  There  was  a  Greek 
lady,  named  Niobe,  who  was  changed  to  stone. 
The  Greek  gods  changed  women  into  trees,  and 
fountains,  and  all  manner  of  things.  A  man  couldn't 
chop  a  walking-stick  in  those  days,  without  dan- 
ger of  cutting  off  some  lady's  finger.  The  tree 
might  be  his  great-grandmother,  and  she  of  course 
would  take  it  very  unkindlji  of  him."  **  All  these 
things  are  like  the  stories  about  Odin  and  Frigga," 
rejoined  Hilda.    "They  are  not  true,  like  the 
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Chris tian  religion.  When  I  tell  thee  a  true  story, 
why  dost  thou  always  meet  me  with  fairies  and  fic- 
tions?" "But  tell  me,  best  Hilda/'  said  he, 
"  what  the  Christian  religion  haa  to  do  with  pen- 
ning up  young  maidens  with  bears  and  crocodiles? 
In  iti  marriage  ceremonies,  I  grant  that  it  some- 
time! does  things  not  vciy  unlike  that,  only  omit- 
ting the  important  part  of  freezing  the  maiden's 
heart.  But  since  thou  hast  mentioned  the  Christian 
religion,  I  may  as  well  give  thee  a  bit  of  consola- 
tion from  that  quarter.  I  have  read  in  my  moth- 
er's big  Bible,  that  a  man  must  not  marry  his  grand- 
mother ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  it  said  a  single 
word  against  his  marrying  his  great -grandmother.'* 

Hilda  laughed,  in  spite  of  herself.  But  after  a 
pause,  she  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  said, "  Dost 
thou  indeed  think  there  would  be  no  harm  in  mar- 
rying, under  these  circumstances,  if  I  were  really 
thy  great-grandmother?  Is  it  thy  earnest?  Do 
be  serious  for  once,  dear  Alerik!"  "Certainly 
there  would  be  no  harm,"  answered  he.  "  Physi- 
cians have  agreed  that  the  body  changes  entirely 
once  in  seven  years.  That  must  be  because  the  soul 
outgrows  its  clothes ;  which  proves  that  the  soul 
changes  every  seven  years,  also.  Therefore ,  in  the 
course  of  one  hundred  years,  thou  must  have  had 
fourteen  complete  changes  of  soul  and  body ;  and 
it  is  as  plain  as  daylight  that  if  thou  wert  my  great- 
grandmother  when  thou  fell  asleep,  thou  couldst 
not  have  been  my  great-grandmother  when  they 
waked  thee  up.'* 

*'  Ah,  Alerik,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  as  the  good 
Brenda  says,  there  is  no  use  in  talking  with  thee. 
One  might  as  well  try  to  twist  a  string  that  is  not 
fastened  at  either  end." 

He  looked  up  merrily  in  her  face.  The  wind 
was  playing  with  her  ringlets,  and  freshened  the 
color  on  her  cheeks.  **  I  only  wish  I  had  a  mirror 
to  hold  before  thee,"  said  he  ;  *'  that  thou  couldst  see 
how  very  like  thoiyirtto  a — great-grandmother." 

<* Laugh  at  me  as  thou  wilt,'*  answered  she; 
"  but  I  assure  thee  I  have  strange  thoughts  about 
myself  sometimes.  Dost  thou  know,"  added  she, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  "I  am  not  always  quite  cer- 
tain that  I  have  not  died,  and  am  now  in  heaven  ?  '* 
A  ringing  shout  of  laughter  burst  from  the  light- 
hearted  lover.  <'  Oh,  I  like  that !  I  like  that !  ** 
exclaimed  he.  "  That  is  good !  That  a  Swede 
coming  to  Norway  does  not  know  certainly  whe- 
ther she  is  in  heaven  or  not."  "  Do  be  serious, 
Alerik,'*  said  she,  imploringly.  **  Don't  carry  thy 
jests  too  far."  •«  Serious  ?  I  am  serious.  If  Nor- 
way is  not  heaven,  one  sees  plainly  enough  that  it 
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must  have  been  the  scaling  place,  where  the  old 
giants  got  up  to  heaven  ;  for  they  have  left  their 
ladders  standing.  Where  else  wilt  thou  find  clus- 
ters of  mountains  running  up  perpendicularly  thou- 
sands of  feet  right  into  the  akyt  If  thou  wast  to 
see  some  of  them,  thou  couldst  tell  whether  Norway 
is  a  good  climbing  place  into  heaven." 

"  Ah,  dearest  Alerik,  thou  bast  taught  me  that 
already,"  she  replied,  with  a  glance  full  of  affec- 
tion ;  "so  a  truce  with  thy  joking.  Truly  one  never 
knows  how  to  take  thee.  Thy  talk  sets  every- 
thing in  the  world,  and  above  it,  and  below  it,  danc 
ing  together  in  the  strangest  fashion. "  "Because 
they  all  do  dance  together,'*  rejoined  the  perverse 
man. 

"  Oh,  be  done !  be  done,  Alerik  ! "  she  said,  put- 
ting her  hand  playfully  over  his  mouth.  *'  Thou 
wilt  tie  my  poor  brain  all  up  into  knots." 

He  seized  her  hand  and  kisse'd  it,  then  busied 
himself  with  braiding  the  wild  spring  flowers  into 
a  garland  for  her  fiiir  hair.  As  she  gazed  on  him 
earnestly,  her  eyes  beaming  with  love  and  happi- 
ness, he  drew  her  to  his  breast,  and  exclaimed  fer- 
vently, "  Oh,  thou  art  beautiful  as  an  angel ;  and 
here  or  elsewhere,  with  thee  by  my  side,  it  seem- 
eth  heaven." 

They  spoke  no  more  for  a  long  time.  The  birds 
now  and  then  serenaded  the  silent  lovers  with  lit- 
tle twittering  gushes  of  song.  The  setting  sun,  as 
he  went  away  over  the  hills,  threw  diamonds  on 
the  bay,  and  a  rainbow  ribbon  across  the  distant 
waterfall.  Their  hearts  were  in  harmony  with  the 
peaceful  beauty  of  Nature.  As  he  kissed  her  drow- 
sy eyes,  she  murmured,  "  Oh,  it  was  well  worth  a 
hundred  years  with  bears  and  crocodiles,  to  fall 
asleep  thus  on  thy  heart. " 

The  next  autumn,  a  year  and  a  half  afler  Hilda's 
arrival  in  Norway,  there  was  another  procession  of 
boats,  with  banners,  music  and  garlands.  The  lit- 
tle church  was  again  decorated  with  evergreens ; 
but  no  clarinet  players  stood  at  the  door  to  annoy 
good  Father  Oberg.  The  worthy  man  had  in  fact 
taken  the  hint,  (though  somewhat  in  the  cross)  and 
had  good-naturedly  ceased  to  disturb  modem  ears 
with  his  clamorous  vociferation  of  the  hymns.  He 
and  his  kind-hearted  Brenda  were  happy  beyond 
measure  at  Hilda's  good  fortune.  But  when  she 
told  her  husband  anything  he  did  not  choose  to  be- 
lieve, they  could  never  rightly  make  out  what  he 
meant  by  looking  at  her  so  slily,  and  Baying, 
"  Pooh  !  Pooh !  tell  that  to  my great-grand- 
mother." 
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When  the  dashing  Frank  Harrington  gave  up  his 
freedom  into  the  fair  hands  of  Mary  Domton,  the 
world  cried  out  in  amazement,  "  What  an  unsuita- 
ble match  I  Never  were  two  persons  whose  habits, 
whose  dispositions  and  tastes  were  so  incongruous 
— never y  never  !  "  And  when  at  the  same  time 
the  staid  Mortimer  Beaumont  led  to  the  altar  the 
charming  Arabell  Delany,  the  world  clapped 
hands  ezultingly  :  **  What  a  fortunate  union  of 
hearts  and  hands,  what  congeniality  of  disposition, 
what  unity  of  taste.  Never  was  there  a  more  desi- 
rable match — never,  never!** 

And  it  must  be  owned  that  for  once  the  world 
did  seem  to  be  in  the  right ;  for  Harrington  was  a 
wild,  reckless  fellow,  ever  on  the  wing  for  novelty 
and  pleasure ;  now  here,  now  there  ;  one  day  mak- 
ing love  to  the  belles  of  Saratoga,  the  next  in  oil- 
skin jacket  and  tarpaulin  under  the  *' sheet**  at 
Niagara  ;  to-day  in  New-Orleans  at  the  feet  of 
some  star-eyed  Creole,  to-morrow  dashing  four  in 
hand  through  Broadway  or  Chestnut  street.  In 
short  he  was  the  last  person  one  would  have  cho- 
sen to  guard  the  happiness  of  so  sensitive  a  being 
as  Mary  Domton.  He  must  have  been  more  de- 
serving than  the  world  gave  him  credit  for,  or  he 
could  never  have  gained  the  affection  of  so  high- 
minded  and  amiable  a  girl.  Mary  had  no  preten- 
sions to  beauty  except  what  lay  couched  in  those 
large,  soft,  hazel  eyes,  and  in  the  general  expression 
of  goodness  which  rested  upon  her  countenance  ; 
neither  had  she  a  fortune  wherewith  to  pamper 
his  capricious  whims  and  lure  him  to  her  side.  By 
what  magic  did  she  expect  to  retain  the  love  of 
her  fickle  husband?  To  all  appearance  it  was 
certainly  the  most  unwise  thing  Mary  ever  did 
when  she  consented  to  become  Mrs.  Harrington. 

Not  so  with  the  other  pair  of  lovers  about  to  es- 
say the  perilous  path  of  matrimony,  which  joyous 
anticipation  irradiates  with  such  soul-entrancing 
visions  of  delight,  stretching  on — on — and  gilding 
even  the  dark  portals  of  the  grave  beyond.  Hap- 
py those  for  whom  those  bright  visions  endure  unto 
the  end !  Kindness  and  forbearance  hold  love  in 
sweet  bondage.  It  is  under  their  united  influence 
that  these  blissful  imaginings  may  become  reality. 
Cherish  then  these  house-hold  gods  both  in  life's 


joys  and  in  it»  vicissitudes ;  for  if  once  neglected, 
love  too  soon  escapes  their  trembling,  reluctant 
hands :  all  vanish  alike — love,  kindness,  forbear- 
ance ;  and  m  their  place  strife  and  remorse  rise 
gloomily !  Beaumont  and  Arabell  seemed  fitted 
by  nature  to  tread  life's  round  together  loving  and 
beloved.  He  was  highly  educated ;  of  mild  tem- 
per, benevolent  in  his  feelings,  and  delighting  in 
hwne.  In  bestowing  his  hand  upon  the  young 
and  farming  Arabell,  whose  life  had  been  passed 
in  secluaion  from  the  gay  world,  who  knew  not 
its  pleasures  or  its  vices,  unsophisticated  and  inno- 
cent, what  a  future  of  rapture  opened  before  him ! 
To  doubt  of  happiness  was  to  doubt  of  his  ex- 
istence ! 


It  was  a  bright  morning  in  efi^  Spring,  a 
twelve-month  after  these  double  nuptials.  Beau- 
mont sat  at  his  desk  pondering  over  a  huge 
folio,  when  a  saucy  zephyr  stole  through  the  case- 
ment and  whispered  in  his  ear  a  bright  dream  of 
h)ve.  The  young  lawyer  raised  his  languid  head. 
What  a  charming  day— how  bland  the  air — ^how 
green  the  grass — and  with  what  beautiful  hues  the 
fresh-budding  foliage  dotted  the  branches  of  the 
old  yoke-elm  !  Again  the  breeze  kissed  his  tem- 
ples and  scattered  upon  the  page  before  him  a  few 
stolen  blossoms  from  the  early-flowering  almond. 
Now  awty  with  these  dull  tomes  and  musty  parch- 
ments !  Welcome  joy  and  Arabell !  This  day,  at 
least,  we  will  leave  the  dusty  pavements— our  feet 
shall  press  the  tender  grass — we  will  pluck  the  ar^ 
hutus  from  the  wood,  and  the  violet  from  the 
meadow — we  will  listen  to  the  joyous  love-notes  of 
the  birds,  and  our  own  shall  echo  them — ^yes,  this 
day,  Arabell,  shall  be  sacred  to  love  and  thee ! 
And  that  no  careless  eye  might  intrude  upon  his 
happiness,  or  mocking  ear  listen  to  his  words* 
Beaumont  secured  a  neat  little  equipage,  «vhich 
his  own  hand  might  guide,  and  thus,  his  heart  over- 
flowing with  delightful  anticipations,  he  reined  in 
his  beautiful  steeds  before  his  own  door. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mortimer  Beaumont  was 
still  a  lover ! 

Springing  lightly  up  the  steps : — 
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"Where  is  Mrs.  Beaumont?"  he  demanded  of 
the  servant. 

"  She  is  out,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"Out— out!  She  isalways  out,  it  appears  to  me!*' 
ejaculated  Beaumont  In  a  peevish  tone,  uncon- 
scious that  he  uttered  bis  thoughts  aloud. 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  is  out  a  good  dealy  sir  2 "  said  the 
obsequious  waiter. 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  rascal  ] "  exclaimed  the 
now  irritated  Beaumont,  raising  his  whip.  "Attend 
to  the  horses,  nor  dare  open  yo«r  lips  I  *' 

Poor  Beaumont !  For  the  fir^t  time  in  his  life 
anger  hud  mostered  his  reason.  These  few  words 
were  the  harshest  he  had  ever  spoken !  Let  us 
endeavor  to  exculpate  him. 

When  Arabell  married,  she  was  a  novice  in 
city  life,  and  unfortunately  her  initiation  proved  a 
scene  of  enchantment  from  which  neither  the  de- 
lights of  her  new-found  home,  nor  the  tender  atten* 
tions  of  her  husband  could  withdraw  her.  True, 
she  loved  Beaumont,  and  the  first  few  months  her 
thoughts  were  all  in  harmony  with  his ;  but  as  she 
became  more  at  home  in  the  gay  world,  she^rew 
less  domestic — less  affectionate.  Among  her  ac- 
quaintance were  several  fashionable  ladies,  gay,  fri- 
volous, and  thoughtless  as  herself,  and  in  their  so- 
ciety there  was  an  irresistible  fascination  for  Arabell. 
The  book  which  Beaumont  read  for  her  entertain- 
ment grew  tiresome  amid  the  nonsensical  ephemera 
with  which  her  mind  began  to  fill ;  the  songs  with 
which  she  had  so  often  delighted  the  ear  of  love, 
she  found  unfashionable  and  she  sang  them  no 
more;  and  parties  and  promenades  ?he  thought 
were  surely  preferable  to  a  sober  set-down  at  home 
with  fiobodg  but  her  hiisband.  She  would  gladly 
have  drawn  Beaumont  within  the  vortex,  while  he* 
on  the  other  hand,  caring  for  her  society,  and  Aer's 
aZone,  strove  to  make  home  a  paradise.  Ere  six 
months  were  passed,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge 
to  himself  ihat  she  was  more  fond  of  dress  than  suit- 
ed either  his  taste  or  his  purse ;  and  he  often  sighed 
as  he  found  that  domestic  life  had  not  the  charms 
for  her  he  had  fondly  anticipated — but  thin  "  she 
is  so  young — so  beautiful — a  little  dissipation  can 
do  her  no  harm !''  would  Beaumont  soliloquize. 

Mais  revenons  noiu.  Ashamed  of  such  an  ebu- 
ition  of  anger,  however  impertinent  the  rematk  of 
the  servant,  Beaumont  entered  the  house  to  await 
the  return  of  Arabell.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
neatness  and  order,  and  either  his  vision  was  af- 
fected by  what  had  just  taken  place,  or  an  inexcu- 
sable air  of  careless  house-wlfery  spread  itself  over 
every  room ;  in  the  little  dressing-room  of  Arabell, 
especially,  where  he  had  chosen  to  seat  himself,  dis- 
order reigned  supreme.  Her  dresses,  her  jewels, 
were  scattered  heedlessly  about ;  the  ward-robe  half 
closed  over  a  beautijfui  silk  robe  ;  bureau-drawers 
left  open,  their  contents  in  strange  medley; 
slippers,    souvenirs,  hair  brushes,  fans,  boquet- 


holdere,  strewing  alike  toilet  and  tapis.  As  if  to 
apologize  to  himself  for  a  confusion  at  which  be 
blushed,  Beaumont  exclaimed,  "  Well,  well,  ehe 
was  undoubtedly  called  away  in  a  great  hurry ! " 

More  than  an  hour  passed,  and  then  a  light  foot- 
step ascended  the  stair,  and  radiant  as  a  sunbeam 
Arabell  glided  into  the  room. 

"  Ah,  dear  Beau' !  I  am  ao  glad  you  are  here. 
How  convenient  that  you  happened  to  ride.    Come, 

I  want  you  to  drive  me  down  to  Madam. G 's. 

She  has  just  opened  a  case  of  French  beta  See 
how  horribly  I  look  in  this !  '*  advancing  her  bright 
little  face,  shaded  by  a  brim  of  pink  satin,  close  to 
the  admiring  eyes  of  her  husband. 

**  No  matter  about  your  hat  this  morning,  love. 
I  have  a  more  delightful  plan  for  you,  and  I 
feared  ]^u  would  not  come  back  in  time — but  it  is 
not  too  late  yet.  Throw  on  a  warmer  shawl,  and 
for  a  few  hours,  dear  Arabell,  we  will  bid  adieu  to 
the  din  and  confuaiun  of  the  city  and  once  more 
enjoy  nature  in  her  own  demesne." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  possibly  go  to-day — indeed  I  can*L 
I  have  engaged  to  go  out  with  Mrs.  Dash,  and  at 
iive  my  dress-maker  comes,  and  then  I  muet  se- 
lect my  hat  before  they  have  been  pulled  about  by 
everybody!  But  what  makes  you  look  so  se- 
rious. Beau'  7  " 

<*Well,  I  am  disappointed,  Arabell,  I  own.  I 
had  farmed  such  a  pleasing  picture  of  to-day 'h  en- 
joyment. Come,  your  engagement  with  Mrs.  Dash 
is  of  no  consequence  ;  send  her  a  note.  Your 
dress^maker  can  come  again,  and  your  hat  will  be 
just  as  pretty  to-morrow :  come — the  country  will 
be  so  charming ! " 

"  It  will  be  shocking  so  early  in  the  season ! 
Stony,  rough  roads,  and  nothing  in  the  world  to 
be  seen  but  naked  trees,  and  farmers  in  blue  shirts 
sowing  grain,  or  a  straw  scare-crow,  with  maybe 
a  few  btnck- birds  whistling  in  the  distance.  Pray, 
don't  ask  me  to  go  again,  for  indeed  I  would  not 
for  all  the  world !  " 

Poor  Beaumont,  chagrined  and  half  resentful, 
arose  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room  without 
speaking,  when,  throwing  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  Arabell  cried: 

"  Now  you  are  angry,  Beau*.  Come  you  shall 
drive  me  all  over  the  city — ^how  much  pleaeanter 
to  be  dashing  through  the  crowded  streets  where 
one  can  see  and  be  seen,  than  jogging  along,  for  all 
the  world  like  Darby  and  Joan,  over  a  country 
road !  "  And  she  looked  so  bewitching,  and  her 
kiss  was  so  sweet,  that  Beaumont  forgetting  his 
disappointment,  exclaimed : — 

•'  Weil,  if  you  prefer  it,  it  certainly  will  be 
pleasanter." 

"  And  will  you  stop  at  Madam  G 's  ?  " 

"  If  you  wish,  certainly,  love." 

"  And  you  will  help  me  to  choose  a  hatt " 

"  Dearest,  your  own  taste  is  untrue." 
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And  away  drove  the  enamored  husband  with 
hia  gay,  young  wife.  Happy  would  it  have  been  if 
their  matrimonial  contre-tgrna  oould  always  have 
ended  thus  happily ! 


Neither  had  these  twelve-months  passed  un- 
evenifiiltn  the  domestic  data  of  Frank  Harrington 
and  Mary.  Clouds  overshadowed  their  honey- 
moon, and  the  affeecionate  gir!  had  even  thus  early 
much  to  griete  her  gentle  spirit.  Those  four 
weeks  of  cuotom-proscrilfed  bli9$  were  passed  in 
the  coantry,  bat  no  sooner  did  they  return  to  town, 
than,  apparently  forgetful  alike  of  his  responsibili- 
ties as  a  husband,  and  that  the  happiness  of  the 
sweet  girl  he  had  wedded  rested  so  entirely  upon 
himself,  Harrington  plunged  anew  into  the  vortex 
ofdissipation.  « 

But  Mary  concealed  all  her  sorrows  within  her 
own  breast — she  uttered  no  reproach — breathed  no 
complaint,  but  ever  met  her  truant  husband  with  a 
glad  smile  of  welcome.  And  she  did  this  because 
she  loved  him,  and  because  she  had  full  fiiith  in 
hio  love  for  her.  How  then  was  she  to  wean  him 
to  herself  from  scenes  to  which  habit  had  so  en- 
chained him  7  Not  by  lamentations — ^not  by  cen- 
sure. Good  sense  pointed  the  way,  and  affection 
tired  not.  She  remitted  none  of  her  kindness,  nor 
feigned  a  love  she  did  not  feel.  Gradually  she  dis- 
covered his  peculiar  fancies — ^his  tastes,  or  in 
homely  parlance,  «  his  likes  and  dislikes,"  and 
these  it  was  her  study  and  delight  to  gratify.  It 
was  all  done  too  without  obtrusiveness.  And  she 
herself  was  always  so  cheerful — with  something 
interesting  to  relate,  or  some  pleasing  book  to 
read,  or  to  which  she,  the  more  delighted,  listened. 
Her  dinners  were  got  up  with  neatness  and  even 
elegance — his  favorite  dishes  done  to  his  palate  so 
temptingly — her  servants  were  quiet  and  respect- 
ful, and  everything  around  her  house  was  in  per- 
fect keeping — while  an  air  of  comfort  and  cheer- 
fulness pervaded  the  whole.  Distrusting  her  own 
powers  of  pleasing  him  always,  unaided  by  others, 
she  would  occasionally  gather  around  her  a  few 
chosen  friends  whom  she  knew  he  loved.  But  her 
greatest  conquests  were  achieved  alone.  More  than 
once  ere  six  months  of  their  wedded  life  had  flown, 
as  they  sat  tete  a  tete  of  an  evening,  Harrington 
had  drawn  forth  his  watch  exclaiming  with  a  look 
of  surprise : — 

*<  Is  it  possible,  Mary,  it  is  so  late !  Why  it  is  ten 
o'clock  already.  How  rapidly  the  hours  have 
passed ! " 

What  words  of  joy  to  Mary ! 

Or  at  other  times  after  listentog  for  hours  to  his 
favorite  songs,  sung  in  the  most  charming  manner, 
to  which  he  would  now  and  then  add  his  own  fine 
voice,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  music-book 
with  scrupulous  exactness,  he  would  kiss  the  fair 
open  brow  tamed  toward  him  and  say  }— 


<nVhy,  Mary,  you  are  bewitching !  I  promised  to 
be  at  the  opera  to-night — but  never  mind,  dearest, 
your  music  is  sweeter." 

And  thus  at  the  end  of  a  twelve«month  Mary 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  reclaiming  har  beloved  hus- 
band from  the  errors  into  which  he  had  fiillen— of 
rendering  him  respected  and  esteemed,  and  of  se- 
curing forever  their  mutual  happiness. 


Another  twelve-month  passed,  and  Mary  and 
Arabell  were  mothers— each  of  a  lovely  boy ! 

And  now,  thought  Beaumont,  as  he  pressed  his 
first-bora  to  his  heart,  Arabell  will  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  seek  abroad  for  amusement.  Oh,  no,  if 
home  has  at  times  seemed  tedious  to  her,  it  can  do 
so  no  longer.  Our  dear  little  boy  will  be  a  source 
of  constant  delight !  and  the  proud,  happy  father 
kissed  the  cheek  of  his  beautiful  wife,  and  felt  he 
could  make  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  her. 

Arabell  was  overpowered  with  excitement  at  the 
novelty.  She  screamed  with  joy  when  she  first  kiss- 
ed her  babe.  What  a  dear  little  thing !  But,  hea- 
vens, what  a  red  face  !  It  would  look  just  like  Mor- 
timer, she  knew,  but  then  it  rolled  its  eyes  so  hor- 
ribly she  could  not  bear  to  look  at  it.  She  loved  it 
deariy,  so  dearly,  but,  pray  nurse,  do  take  it  out  of 
sight  and  hearing.  Mercy,  that  screeching  could 
not  be  endured — horrid  little  darling!  Such 
were  the  feelings  of  the  young  mother.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  she  did  love  her  babe  **  bo  dear' 
ly;"  yet.  to  do  her  justice,  it  must  be  owned,  she 
did — ^but  the  cares  of  maternity  did  not  accord 
with  her  ideas  of  enjoyment !  It  was  a  delightful 
little  plaything  for  a  while,  to  be  sure,  when  it  was 
dressed  clean  with  laces,  and  ribbons,  and  corals, 
and  could  laugh  and  coo,  then  no  mother  could  ap- 
pear more  fond — ^but  if  affected  by  any  little  ail- 
ment— if  it  were  fretful,  or  in  the  least  troublesome, 
it  was  sent  off  to  the  nursery  to  be  soothed  or 
abused,  as  the  case  might  be,  by  hirelings! 

And  Beaumont  was  doomed  again  to  have  his 
hopes  destroyed !  But  the  patience  and  love 
which  had  made  him  indulgent  to  her  caprices  as 
a  wife,  could  not  render  him  lenient  to  her  neglect 
as  a  mother,  and  when  day  after  day  he  came 
home  and  found  Arabell  either  out  or  prepared  to 
meet  him  with  peevish  complainings  of  the  re- 
straint upon  her  pleasures,  (although  she  in  reality 
neglected  none,)  and  the  seclusion  to  which  she 
fancied  herself  doomed  on  account  of  her  child,  he 
became  moody  and  morose,  and  listened  to  all  her 
murmurs  with  the  utmost  indifference. 

**  Little  Willie  does  not  look  well  this  morning, 
Arabell." 

<'What  nonsense,  Beau*.  I  declare  you  are 
more  fidgetty  thsn  any  grandmother.  I  don't  see 
that  anything  is  the  matter,  at  least  I  hope  not — 
for  I  muot  call  on  the  K 's  this  morning." 

Beaumont  went  to  his  office  impressed  with  the 
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idea  that  the  babe  was  aick  and  about  noon  he  re- 
turned home  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  his 
little  treasure.  As  he  entered  the  house  he  heard 
the  babe  screaming  violently  as  if  in  pain.  Hastily 
running  up  to  the  nursery  he  threw  open  the  door. 
The  nurse,  with  a  very  red  fiice,  was  tossing  and 
jumping  the  child, in  no  very  gentle  manner,  which 
continued  to  cry  loudly. 

r       "Why  nurse,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  ba- 

t    by?"  he  asked. 

[  '*Dear  knows,  sir.  It's  leaving  it  too  long  the 
mother  is,  sir.  It  has  moaned  dreadfully  three 
hours  and  twenty  blessed  minutes  since  Mrs. 
Beaumont  went  out  Poor  little  dear— there- 
there— there  ! " 

Beaumont  took  the  babe  from  her  arms  and  en- 
deavored to  soothe  it  and  at  last  succeeded.  Rest- 
ing its  little  head  upon  his  shoulder  the  exhausted 
child  sobbed  itself  to  sleep.  **  Cruel  mother/** 
thought  the  father  as  he  pressed  his  lips  to  its  tear- 
ful eye-lids. 

In  a  few  minutes  Arabell  came  in  dressed  in  the 
extreme  of  fashion  and  throwing  herself  into  a 
rocking-chair,  languidly  rested  her  hand,  exclaim- 
ing: 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  tired !  Indeed  I  have  no  strength  at 
all!  But  mercy,  Beau*,  what  are  yott  home  for?  Ah, 
ha,  ha,  ha,  it  could  not  stay  without  seeing  its  ba- 
by could  it!  "  she  added  in  a  jesting  tone. 

"And  I  wish,  Arabell,  that  you  would  not  leave 
Willie  so  long.  He  has  been  crying  very  bitterly. 
Poor  litde  fellow,  he  has  made  himself  sick." 

Arabeil  sprang  to  his  side. 

"  Sick !  nonsense.  Look  at  those  coral  lips  and 
those  rosy  cheeks !  ** 

"  Yes,  Arabell,  but  listen  to  his  breathing— he  is 
in  a  high  fever."  At  this  moment  the  babe  opened 
its  eyes,  and  stretching  out  his  little  arms,  smiled 
in  tJie  face  of  hia  mother.  '•  Ah,  Arabell,  how 
can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  leave  this  sweet  child  so 
often.  See  ho  knows  you— look  at  his  little  hands 
held  up  to  you  I  ** 

The  look  and  tone  of  reproach  with  which  this 
remark  was  made,  touched  the  conscience  of  Ara- 
bell, but  instead  of  owning  her  fault  she  buret  into 
passionate  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming: 

"  I  declare  I  am  a  perfect  slave  I  I  believe  if 
you  could,  you  would  confine  me  within  doora  all 
the  time.  When  I  have  a  good  nuree,  I  don't  see 
why  /should  be  always  at  the  cradle ! " 

"  Nurse*'  she  continued,  as  her  husband  left  the 
room,  evidently  disgusted  at  her  words,  "has  the 
baby  cried  much  ?  *' 

"  Dear,  no— bless  its  heart— pretty  creature— it 
just  whimpered  a  little  as  Mr.  Beaumont  came  in. 
Ma'am.  Not  but  what  it  might  have  cried  dread- 
fully if  /  had  not  had  the  care  of  it.  None  of  the 
babies  I  tends  ever  gets  crying— no,  Ma*am.  Mis. 
Pettis  says,  says  she ** 
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"  There,  dear  little  fellow,"  said  ArabeU, 
him,  "  now  go  back  to  nurfte.*' 

And  to  such  a  woman  did  Arabell  confide  the 
charge  of  her  helpless  infant !  . 

The  following  scene  will  show  how  Mary  was 
progressing  in  her  pltasiiig  task  of  totnning  her 
husband,  and  in  what  manner  her  maternal  duties 
were  performed. 

**  Mar}',  put  on  your  bonnet,  do,  I  want  you  to 
go  out  with  me/*  cried  Arabell  Beaumont,  tripping 
one  morning  into  the  dressing-room  of  Mrs.  Har- 
rington. "  Such  magnificent  curtains  as  I  saw  this 
morning.  I  shall  make  Beau'  buy  them  for  me,  on- 
ly I  want  your  opinion  first — ^you  furc  such  a  tasty 
little  body." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  am  sorry  to  refuse  you,  but  I 
cannot  go  out  this  morning,*'  replied  Mary;  "I 
want  to  finish  this  little  robe  ere  Frank  comes 
home  to  dinner.  See,  is  it  not  pretty  ?  he  saw  the 
material  yesterday  in  passing  a  store,  and  thinking 
how  charming  dear  little  Edwy  would  look  in  it, 
he  went  in  and  bought  it.** 

"  Yes — ^it  is  pretty — very,"  answered  Arabell, 
carelessly,  **  but  there  can  be  no  need  of  making  it 
up  in  such  a  hurry.'* 

"  But  I  wish  to  surprise  Frank  when  he  comes 
home  by  seeing  the  babe  in  his  new  dress.  How 
cunning  the  little  fellow  will  look  1 " 

"  Nonsense,  Mary.  What  consequence  whether 
it  is  finished  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or  next  week  ; 
and  after  all  I  don't  believe  Frank  will  look  at  it 
after  it  is  done  I  *' 

"  Indeed  he  will !  '*  said  Mary,  "  be  takes  as 
much  pleasure  in  all  I  do  for  the  babe  as  I  do 
myself—so  I  cannot  go  out  with  you — but  why  not 
sit  with  me  this  morning.  Come  throw  off  your 
bonnet — ^here  is  Frank's  large  chair  for  you.'* 

"  Welly  you  seem  so  comfortable,"  replied  Ara- 
bell, casting  her  eyes  around,  **  that  I  believe  I  will. 
And  now  I  have  time  to  look  at  you,  Mary  ;  why 
how  neat  you  are !  How  dg  you  contrive  to  keep 
yourself  so  nice — how  pretty  your  gingham  dress 
fits  you — what  a  sweet  collar — and  your  hair  looks 
so  glossy  and  so  smooth — and,  positively,  if  I  should 
not  think  you  were  going  to  dance  with  those  little 
kid  slippers.  What  in  the  world  makes  you  take 
so  much  pains  with  your  dress  in  the  morn- 
ing?" 

"  Why  .to  please  my  husband,  to  be  sure,"  said 
Mary,  looking  up  from  her  work  and  smiling. 

**Ha,  ha,  ha,  that's  a  good  one  I  just  as  if  was 
any  matter  how  one  was  dressed  for  nobody  but  a 
husband  to  see  ! " 

"  Nobody  but  a  husband  I  My  dear  Arabell,  in 
whose  eyes  would  you  wish  to  appear  better  ?  *'  > 

"  Oh,  anybody's.  Why  I  think  it  is  all  nonsense. 
I  have  dressing  enough  to  do  for  calls  and  par- 
ties— so  at  home  I  just  throw  on  a  dressing-gown, 
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and  to  save  trouble  tnck  my  hair  out  of  sight  under 
a  little  mob-cap,  and  then  I  am  comfortable." 

"  And  do  you  not  think  Mortimer  had  rather 
Bee  you  dreaaed  neatly  than  always  en  dithabille  ?  " 
"  Perhaps  he  had — ^but  what  consequence  is  it  ?  " 
**  But,  Arabell,  would  you  have  been  willing  be- 
fore marriage  that  he  should  have  seen  you  so 
carelessly  dressed  as  you  own  is  now  your  habit  ?  " 
••  Certainly  not — no  indeed ! " 
"Then  why  now?" 

"  Oh,  husbands  are  different  from  lovers,  you 
know ! " 

"  Yes,  Arabell,  but  let  us  not  lose  the  lover  in 
gaining  a  husband  I  " 

Oh,  never  fear !  But  where  did  you  get  all  these 
beautiiul  flowers?"  asked  Arabell,  willing  to  change 
the  subject. 

"  They  all  come  from  our  own  Utile  yard,"  an- 
swered Mary.  '^  I  gather  freeh  ones  every  day, 
sufficient  to  deck  this  room  at  least,  for  Frank  is 
so  fond  of  them,  and  indeed  so  am  I — but  flowers 
are  beautiful  every  where." 

"  Yes,  they  are  very  pretty — but  I  have  no  time 
for  any  such  thing.  I  have  so  many  engagements 
— so  many  visitors  that  I  cannot  find  time  for  flow- 
ers. Mortimer  is  very  fond  of  such  things  too,  and 
used  to  bring  me  home  such  exquisite  bouquets, 
but  I  never  could  take  care  of  them,  and,  poor  fel- 
low, after  the  first  hour  or  two  he  would  generally 
find  them  drooping  or  dead — so  now  he  does  not 
give  me  any  more,"  sighed  Arabell.  "  Ah,  here 
comes  the  baby,"  she  ciied,  springing  up  as  Ma- 
ry's nurse  entered  with  Utile  Edwy,  a  beautiful, 
black-eyed,  laughing  boy  of  eight  months. 

"  Why  Mary,  how  fat  the  little  fellow  has  grown 
— ^how  healthy  he  looks.  Oh,  Willie  Ib  so  pale  and 
hollow-eyed !  Why  your  babe  is  as  large  again 
as  mine !  " 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Mary,  "  perhaps  Wil- 
lie is  sick." 

"  Well  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not.  He 
is  so  stupid  !  Do  see  this  child  jumping  after  the 
flowers.  How  strong  he  is !  Poor  Willie  does  not 
do  so — he  is  always  asleep,  or  else  is  as  dull  as  he 
can  be." 

"  Have  you  a  good  nurse  ?  "  asked  Mary. 
'*  Oh,  excellent — she  is  invaluable  to  me  ! " 
**  Do  you  give  your  babe  anodynes? " 
"  No,  indeed.    Do  you  know  one  day  the  idea 
came  into  my  head,  or  rather  Beau'  suggested  it, 
that  perhaps  nurse  had  been  giving  him  something 
of  that  sort,  but  I  declare  she  flew  into  quite  a 
passion  at  the  very  mention  of  such  a  thing,  and  if 
I  had  not  given  her  a  new  dress,  I  really  beUeve 
she  would  have  gone  off  and  left  me  immediately." 
Mary  made  no   reply   and  Arabell  soon  after 
took  leave. 

It  was  evening,  and  Frank  Harrington  with  lit- 
tle Edwy  on  his  knee,  and  Mary  at  his  side,  sat 


before  a  cheerful  fire  in  his  pleasant  parlor.  He 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  his  treasures — 
from  the  playful,  beautiful  boy,  to  the  gentle,  lov- 
ing mother,  and  tears  of  happiness  filled  his  eyes. 
He  had  encountered  Beaumont  that  afternoon, 
and  he  now,  in  contrast  to  his  own  blissful  situation, 
remembered  the  haggard,  dejected  countenance  of 
his  friend. 

"  Mary,"  said  he  at  length,  turning  to  his  wife, 
**  I  was  quite  shocked  to-day  with  poor  Beau- 
mont's appearance.  I  never  saw  a  person  change 
as  he  has  within  the  last  year,  and  he  seems  so 
very  much  dejected  too." 

"  Yes,  Frank,  he  has  certainly  altered  greatly. 
Indeed,  I  should  hardly  recognize  him  had  I  not 
observed  the  change  from  time  to  time." 
'    "  It  has  been  hinted  to  me  that  his  habits  are 
bad,"  added  Frank,  "  but  I  cannot  credit  it." 

"  Neither  can  I,"  said  Mary,  "  so  fond  of  home 
too  as  he  used  to  be." 

**  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Frank,  "  I  am  afraid  that 
Arabell  has  not  proved  the  good  angel  to  him, 
which  I  have  found  in  you,  dearest.  When  I  think 
how  much  my  foolish  conduct  must  have  grieved 
you  in  our  early  married  life,  I  feel  that  I  do  not 
deserve  my  present  happiness!  How  did  you 
have  patience  with  such  a  wild,  thoughtless  fel- 
low ?  " 

*'  Why,  because  I  loved  you,  my  dear  husband, 
and  I  knew,  too,  that,  careless  as  you  might  appear, 
you  in  reality  loved  your  little  wife  better  than  all 
the  world  !  Assured  of  that — ^how  easy  all  the  rest ! 
I  but  followed  the  dictates  of  my  heart  and  strove 
to  make  home  what  it  should  ever  be — the  abode 
of  happiness  and  mutual  confidence  !  and,  indeed, 
Frank,"  added  Mary,  smiling  through  her  tears, 
"  you  proved  very  tractable  ! " 

'<  How  could  I  help  it  with  such  a  little  witch," 
repUed  her  husband,  "  that  seemed  to  know  aU 
my  thoughts  and  wishes  before  I  could  open  my 
lips!  Yes,  sweet  one,  you  have  succeeded  in 
what  should  be  the  most  pleasing  duty  of  every 
wife — you  have  made  home  the  happiest  spot  on 
earth!  How  different  has  been  the  conduct  of 
Arabell.  Poor  Mortimer,  with  a  heart  overflow- 
ing with  tenderness  and  love — has  found  no  sym- 
pathy— ^none !  The  wife  of  his  bosom  upon  whom 
all  his  affections  were  ^asured,  irreclaimable 
either  by  persuasion — by  kindness,  or  the  feelings 
of  a  mother,  forsakes  her  home  for  frivolous 
amusements — for  companions  as  heedless  as  her- 
self, or  fills  it  with  peevish  complaints,  thus  turning 
a  paradise  (as  she  might  make  it)  into  a  perfect 
purgatory.  ArabeU  has  trifled  away  both  her  own 
happiness  and  her  husband's  I  fear  irretrievably  !  " 
At  .this  moment  the  door-bell  was  violently 
rung,  and  pale  and  almost  breathless  the  object  of 
their  commisseration  rushed  in : 
"  For  God's  sake  come  to  my  child,  Mary— Mrs. 
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Harrington,"  cried  Beaamoot,  <'come  qiiicUy—- 
my  boy  is  dying— dying !  Oh  loae  not  a  moment 
—a  carriage  ia  at  the  door  2 " 

Without  waiting  even  to  pat  on  her  bonnet,  Ma- 
ry flew  down  stairs,  followed  by  her  husband  and 
the  distracted  father,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  at 
the  door  of  Beaumont's  residence. 

With  hasty  steps  she  proceeded  to  the  nursery, 
and  softly  pushed  open  the  door.  In  the  little 
cradle,  like  a  blighted  lily,  lay  the  dying  boy — his 
blue  eyes  fixed  and  dim  under  their  half-closed 
lids — ^his  features  wasted  by  suffering,  and  his 
beautiful  golden  hair,  neemingly  already  damp  with 
the  dow  of  death,  resting  upon  his  pallid  brow  like 
sun-light  upon  anow.  By  the  aide  of  tho  cradle  on 
the  floor,  was  Arabell  in  a  rich  ball  dress,  aa  if  sum- 
moned from  some  festive  scene  to  the  pillow  of  her 
dying  boy,  wringing  her  hands  and  shrieking,  "  Oh 
my  child — my  child— don't  let  him  die— my 
child ! " 

The  nurse  with  her  apron  thrown  over  her  head 
wos  sobbing  (to  all  appearance)  in  the  comer.  A 
word  of  sympathy  to  the  unhappy  mother,  and  then 
Mary  bent  down  over  the  cradio  and  looked  at  the 
poor  baby — she  felt  its  little  hands — iu  clammy 
limbs-— she  pressed  the  blue  dissevered  lips  with  her 
own,  and  listened  to  its  feeble  breathing. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  nurse,  with  this  dear  boy,  and 
how  long  has  he  been  ill  7  "  she  inquired. 

"  Oh,  Ma'am,  nothing's  the  matter,  only  dwindling 
away,  Ma'am.  Poorer  and  poorer,  and  paler  and 
paler  he  gets  every  day,  and  now  you  see,  Ma'am,  he 
is  most  gone — tho  dear  I " 

Again  Arabell  shrieked  wildly. 

"  Has  the  child  taken  any  anodyne  T  "  said  Maiy. 

"  No,  indeed.  Ma'am  I "  answered  the  nurse. 

*•  Because,"  continued  Mary,  "  this  looks  to  me 
like  a  child  suffering  from  the  effectt  of  lauda- 
num or  some  other  powerftd  opiate." 

"Laudanum!    opiate!"    exclaimed  the  nurse, 
pertly,  "  The  mercy  knows  who  should  give  it  to 
him !  /  have  not,  I'm  sure.     I  never  do  such  dread 
ful  things — ^not  I.    Mrs.  Pettis   alvaya  said,  says 
she " 

Mary  lifted  the  child  from  the  cradle  and  notwith- 
standing the  asseverations  of  the  nurse,  inquiredhow 
long  since  a  physician  had  seen  the  babe.  She  was 
told  that  none  had  been  called  in,  as  the  nurse  had 
said  it  would  be  of  no  use  and  only  frighten  the  little 
dear  to  death — she  could  do  all  that  was  necessary. 

"  Let  a  physician  be  summoned  instantly,"  cried 
Mary  to  Beaumont,  "your  child  may  yet  be  saved." 

In  a  few  moments  the  doctor  was  there. 

"  This  boy  has  been  taking  laudanum,"  said  he, 
after  looking  at  the  babe  and  feeling  its  little  pulse. 

"  Oh  no,  no,  doctor  he  has  not ! "  said  Arabell. 

"  How  should  you  know  ?  "  interrupted  Beau- 
mont, fixing  his  eye  sternly  upon  the  culpable  mother. 
•*  Call  the  nurse ;"  for  as  the  doctor  entered  that 
personage  had  disappeared. 
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*' What  have  you  been  giving  this  child? 
asked,  as  she  reentered  the  room. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  sir,  but  a  little  cordial  for  the 
colic— poor  thing." 

''The  truth,  woman,  and  at  once!"  cried  the 
doctor,  "  this  is  the  effect  of  stronger  opiates  than 
cordial ;  what  is  itT  " 

**  Nothing  else,  sir,  upon  my  word." 

*'  Your  word !  Woman,  you  are  telling  me  a  false- 
hood'-think  not  to  deceive  me.  You  have  been 
giving  it  laudanum !  " 

The  nurse  lifted  up  her  hands  and  rolled  up  oyes 
in  horror  at  the  accusation,  and  stoutly  maintained 
her  innocence. 

The  doctor  seized  her  arms. 

"  Now,  madam,  you  wear  a  pocket  about  you  T  " 

**  Ye-c^s,  sir." 

"  Empty  it  this  moment." 

*'  Not  for  you  or  any  man  living ! "  screamed  the 
woman,  turning  very  pale,  and  striving  to  free  herself 
from  the  grasp  of  the  doctor. 

"  You  wont !  Well,  then  /  vdll!  "  and,  notwith- 
standing her  struggles,  a  phial  labelled  **  Laudanum" 
and  another  **  Elixir  "  were  drawn  forth. 

The  guilty  woman  at  first  persisted  in  her  inno- 
cence, but  finding  it  vain,  at  length  confesned  that 
she  had  ahcayt  been  in  the  hd>it  of  administering 
one  or  both  as  she  pleased  to  the  miserable  infant— 
that  the  child  having  disturbed  her  muth  the  night 
previous  because  it  was  sick  from  teethings  she  had 
given  him  a  larger  dose  than  she  intended  f 

At  this  confession  the  conscience-stricken  Arabell, 
with  a  thrilling  shriek,  fainted  and  was  borne  from 
the  chamber. 

'*  Woman !  "  exclaimed  Beaumont,  hoarse  with 
possion,  as  he  shook  the  nurse  by  the  arm,  "  if  my 
child  diesf  your  life  shall  answer  for  it ! " 

But  the  child  did  not  die.  Better  perhaps  would 
it  have  been  had  it  done  so,  for  when  after  along  and 
dangerous  fever  Arabell  at  length  recovered,  she 
found  her  boy  an  idiot ! 

Dreadful  punishment  for  her  follies! 


Beaumont  is  possessed  of  too  much  goodness  of 
heart  to  treat  the  now  repenmnt  wife  and  mother 
otherwise  than  with  kindness,  bnt  his  affection  and 
confidence  she  can  never  regain — Iom  irreparable! 
Her  husband  cannot  forget  the  past!  How  can  be, 
when  his  eye  rests  upon  his  idiot  boy-~9^  constant 
living  reproach  to  the  wretched  mother ! 

Harrington  is  a  tender,  affectionate  husband,  a 
proud  father,  and  the  happiest  of  men ! 

Mary  neglects  none  of  her  powere  of  pleasing  now 
that  she  has  secured  the  love  of  her  husband.  She 
still  wears  the  same  bright  smile — she  still  oma» 
ments  her  rooms  with  flowera  and  practises  his  fa- 
vcrite  airs,  she  dresses  with  the  same  simplicity,  and 
although  she  has  now  more  than  one  little  pet  to 
claim  her  core,  her  home  is  the  perfection  of  no<a- 
ness  and  order. 
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THE    SURRENDER    AT    YORKTOWN. 


(See  the  Engraving,) 


Again  we  present  our  readers  with  two  superb  en- 
gravings in  addition  to  our  plate  of  authentic  fashions 
— engravings  btgUy  creditable  to  their  resiiective  ar- 
tists, and  that  are  certainly  not  excelled,  we  venture 
to  think  not  equalled,  by  any  magazine  illustrations 
in  this  country.  The  one  before  us  has  fax  higher  value 
tliao  attaches  tomostengravings  presented  to  the  read- 
ers of  periodical  literature.  It  represents  an  historical 
fact  connected  with  the  proud  era  of  American  annals, 
and  to  all  classes  of  readers  appeals  with  an  irresistible 
though  silent  voice,  awakening  the  purest  and  loftiest 
feelings  of  patriotic  pride.  Whose  bosom  does  not 
swell  with  emotions,  too  big  for  human  utterance,  as 
he  reads  the  records  of  the  immortal  Washington's 
imperishable  achievements  7  How  much  more  will 
the  heart  of  eveiy  American— whether  he  be  an 
American  by  birth  or  by  sympathy — throb  with  high 
delight  as  he  sees  embodied  before  him  in  full  length 
portraiture  the  principal  actors,  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered,  in  our  early  struggles  for  indepen- 
dence 7  And  let  not  the  readers  of  the  Columbian 
suppose  that  their  gratification  in  receiving  so  valua- 
ble an  engraving  is  greater  than  ours  in  presenting 
it.  Their  patronage  has  been  so  liberally  and  so 
cordially  accorded  to  us,  that  it  becomes  a  pleasant 
study  with  us  how  we  may  meet  their  views  and  if 
possible  even  exceed  their  expectations. 

But,  doubtless,  we  shall  still  farther  enhance  the 
value  of  the  engraving  if  we  give  with  it  a  condensed 
history  of  the  event  which  it  represents.  Our  space 
will  not  permit  of  an  extended  account  of  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  (Virginia,)  nor  even  a  passing 
glance  at  the  skillful  manceuvres  on  the  part  of 
Washington  and  the  French  generals,  in  order  to 
blind  the  British  troops  as  to  the  intended  movement 
of  the  American  forces  into  the  South.  Lord  Com- 
wallis  had  taken  possession  of  Yorktown  and  Glou- 
cester, the  main  part  of  his  army  being  at  the  former 
place,  around  which  he  had  thrown  up  strong  works 
of  defence  and  had  prepared  to  sustain  a  siege.  On 
the  30th  of  September,  1781,  the  American  and 
French  generals  completely  invested  the  place,  the 
Americans  being  stationed  on  the  right,  tho  French 
on  the  left,  in  a  semicircular  line,  each  wing  resting 
on  York  river.  The  siege  immediately  commenced 
and  was  carried  on  with  great  vigor.  The  enemy 
too  were  not  idle,  nor  inefficient  in  their  efforts  for  de- 
fence and  annoyance.    A  party  of  Americans  under 


Lafayette,  and  of  French  under  the  Baron  de  Vio- 
meuil,  stormed  two  redoubts  at  the  same  time  with 
complete  success.  The  besiegers  pressed  on  their 
trenches,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  from  their 
batteries,  till  the  17th  of  October,  when,  at  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  beat  a  parley,  and 
Lord  Comwallis  sent  out  a  note  to  General  Wash- 
ington proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
from  each  side  for  settling  the  terms  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  two  posts,  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.  In 
reply.  General  Washington  required  him,  as  a  preli- 
minary step,  to  communicate  in  writing  the  terms  on 
which  he  would  surrender.  This  was  complied  with 
and  hostilities  ceased. 

The  terms  proposed  by  the  British  were  that  the 
garrison  should  be  prisoners  of  war  with  the  custom- 
ary honors,  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Europe  under 
an  engagement  not  to  serve  against  France  or  Amer- 
ica, until  released  or  exchanged ;  that  all  arms  and 
public  stores  should  be  given  up ;  that  the  officers 
and  soldiers  should  retain  their  pri>'atc  property,  and 
that  the  interest  of  several  persons  in  a  private  capar 
ci^'  should  be  attended  to.  This  last  provision  was 
to  protect  the  traders,  and  other  Americans,  who  had 
joined  the  enemy.  Some  of  these  points  not  being 
admissible.  General  Washington  next  day  transmitted 
an  answer  to  tho  following  effect : — all  the  troops  in 
the  garrison  were  to  become  prisoners  of  war,  and  to 
be  marched  into  such  parts  of  the  country  as  could 
conveniently  provide  for  their  subsistence;  arms, 
public  stores,  &c.  to  be  given  up,  the  officers  retain- 
ing their  side  arms,  and  both  officers  and  soldiers  pre- 
serving their  baggage  and  effi^cts,  excepting  such  pro- 
perty as  had  been  taken  in  the  country,  which  was  to 
be  reclaimed;  the  surrendering  army  to  receive  the 
same  honors  that  had  been  granted  by  the  British  to 
the  garrison  at  Charleston. 

To  this  the  enemy  acceded.  The  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation were  signed  on  tho  19th  of  October,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  garrisons  marched  out 
and  surrendered  their  arms.,  as  represented  in  the 
engraving.  The  life-like  features  and  the  expression 
of  countenance  suitable  to  such  a  scene  are  faithfully 
portrayed.  We  hope  that  in  thousands  of  families 
this  picture  will  be  carefully  cherished,  and  will  be 
employed  in  reminding  the  rising  generation  what 
their  forefathers  were* 
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THE    PROMISE     MADE    TO    ME 


BT    ME8.     C.    LOUISfi    X.     MILLS. 


I  WAiTKD  u  thoa  bad*«t  me,  love, 

Beooatb  oar  favorit«  tree, 
Slow  paw'd  the  time— thou  did'it  not  keep 

The  promise  made  to  me. 
The  moonlightf  that  we  both  eo  lovoi 

Thu  astral  gems  high  sot 
In  Heaven's  blue  vault,  grew  wan  and  dim, 

For  tears  my  eyelids  wet! 
I  felt  'twas  wrong — I  know  I  sinu'd, 

But  not,  not  towards  thee, 
For  well  I  knew  thy  spirit  kept 

The  promise  made  to  me, 

Twas  but  a  transient  gloom  that  touch *d 

My  spirit,  as  1  gaz'd 
Upon  tlie  ektes,  to  which  so  oft 

Our  glance*  fond  were  rais'd — 
I  mifls'tl  so  much  thy  tender  look, 

Thy  earnest  gentle  lone, 


That  momenta  hung  like  kourg  anbleu*d, 

While  thus  I  stood  alone. 
But  hope,  bright  angel,  near  ne  diew 

A  nd  bsde  the  shaao  ws  flee. 
While,  soft  as  thine,  a  voice  reoewM 

The  promise  made  ta  me. 

Bow  firm  the  tie  that  binds  me  thus ! 

How  sacred  and  sincere 
The  confidence,  tlielove  that  doth 

Bring  thee,  when  abeentf  near— 
Thnu  seem'st  to  speak  in  every  breeze, 

To  smile  in  alt  that's  fair, 
And  whun  I  kneeling  ask  God's  (race, 

Thv  name  is  in  my  praT'r. 
Oh,  deareat,  through  our  rutare  yean 

May  this  closo  union  be, 
I  knop  undimm'd  my  failh,  and  (Aou, 

Thy  promiaea  to  me. 


I    LOVE    A    LOWLY    LASSIE. 


BT    UI8S     MARY    L.LAWSON. 


^e^ 


I LOVB  a  lowly  lassie 

.  But  woo  a  noble  dame, 
Though  both  are  fair  aa  angola 

Their  names  I  dare  not  name. 
By  love  and  pride  divided 

1  know  not  what  to  do, 
My  thoughts  too  often  wander 

From  where  I  fondly  aae. 

Mr  laaaie's  eyee  are  swimming 

In  liquid  rays  of  light, 
Forever  sottly  beaming 

I'oo  tender  to  be  bright ; 
Mr  lady  shades  her  glances 

With  jeweled  hand  of  snow, 
While  dreams  of  conscious  power 

Amid  their  beauty  glow. 

Mr  lassie's  lips  nneloeing. 

The  balmy  zephyrs  kiss, 
Like  roses  half  dissolving 

In  annnv  dewa  of  blian. 
Upon  my  lady's  red  lip 

There  in  a  shade  or  pride- 
That  smiles  of  gracious  kindneaa, 

All  vainly  strive  to  hide. 

My  ladv's  wealth  is  bonndleea 

Her  rriends  of  high  degree, 
Yet  many  a  Kclfish  feeling 

Within  her  breast  I  see. 
Her  face  is  bright  as  heaven, 

But  oft  I  think  with  pain, 
The  lover  who  was  landless 

How  coldly  ahe'd  disdain. 

And  though  my  lassie  dwells  not 

In  lordly  hnll  or  bowor. 
By  nature's  hand  ahe's  tutored 

A  wild  but  cherished  flower. 
While  in  her  lovely  bosom 

All  thoughts  of  beauty  dwell, 
And  o'er  each  word  she  utters 

They  cast  a  graceful  apell. 
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And  when  ahe  tuma  to  greet  mo 

Hor  heart  is  in  her  eyes, 
She  atrivea  not  to  o'erahadow 

A  gleam  offend  surprise. 
My  lady's  looks  are  downcast 

Hhe  will  not  let  me  see- 
One  shade  of  soft  emotion 

Cta  rise  at  eight  of  me. 

I  would  not  wrong  my  true  lore 
.    Or  wound  her  gentle  breast, 
And  yet  how  can  I  wed  hor 

By  pride  of  birth  oppreet ; 
Or  hope  she  can  be  happy 

Thus  rniaod  from  her  degree— 
Mv  lassie  turned  a  lady. 

Were  scarce  the  same  to  me. 

No,  prudence  aadly  whiapera 

My  bride  she  cannot  be, 
Oh,  would  so  fair  a  rision 

Had  never  dawned  fbr  me  ; 
'Mid  scenes  of  gayest  splendor 

Whore  all  is  rich  ana  rarti. 
My  weary  glance  will  wander 

But  never  find  her  there. 

The  moonlight  still  will  quiver 

Above  our  trysting  tree. 
But  never  more  discover 

Her  looks  of  love  for  me. 
The  soft  wind  will  not  bring  me 

Hor  music  murmured  tone. 
She'll  stand  where  I  am  muaiag 

But  it  will  be  alone. 

Then  fkre  thee  well,  my  laseio. 

And  may  life  seem  to  thee. 
The  arene  of  aunnv  gladneu 

It  ne'er  can  prove  to  me. 
And  I  will  be  forgotten 

When  in  a  few  ahort  yeara, 
A  dream  of  love  more  happy 

Has  dried  away  thy  tears. 
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DANIEL    IN    THE    LIONS'    DEN. 


(See  the  Engraving.)' 


Wx  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  compliment  to  the 
readers  of  the  Columbian  Magazine  were  we  to  apo- 
logize for  the  occasional  introduction  of  Scriptural 
illustrations  among  our  embellishmenu.  No  his- 
tory is  so  replete  with  subjects  for  the  artist's  pencil, 
and  thence  have  the  greatest  painters  derived  their 
noblest  and  most  enduring  works— Hheir  sublimest 
conceptions  and  their  immortal  fame. 

And  what  important  truths  are  embodied  in  the 
fine  mezzotint  before  us.  Let  us  briefly  glance  at 
the  history  of  {this  miraculous  intervention,  given  by 
the  sacred  writer.  How  brief  and  yet  how  full  his 
narrative,  and  how  suggestive !  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  sacred  writers  that  they  never  exhaust  a  sub- 
ject, but  always  leave  something  to  be  filled  up  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  Their  narratives  e8|>ecially 
have  this  character.  The  important  facts  are  clear- 
ly stated,  the  minor  details  are  left  for  the  mind  of 
the  reader  to  supply.  The  foreground  of  the  picture 
is  accurately  sketched,  all  the  necessary  figures  are 
introduced  with  sufficient  prominence  to  preserve 
the  fidelity  of  the  representation  through  all  changes 
of  its  adjuncts,  but  the  background  and  accompani- 
ments the  oitist  may  supply  at  will,  albeit  if  he  fol- 
low the  inspired  teacher  in  the  main  features  of  the 
representation  he  can  scarcely,  by  any  decorations  of 
his  own  fancy,  alter  or  conceal  the  moral  of  the  ori- 
ginal— a  truth  that  is  abundantly  apparent  in  the  en- 
graving that  has  suggested  these  observations. 

The  facts  embodied  in  the  illustration  let  us  brief- 
ly recapitulate.  The  hero  of  this  scene  was  of  royal 
descent,  from  David,  king  of  Israel.  He  was  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  at  an  early  age,  about  six  hun- 
dred years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  anno  mundi 
3398.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  advocates  for 
an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  lay  any  stress  upon  the 
youthful  example  of  Daniel  and  his  three  fellow  cap- 
tives, but  certain  it  is  that,  on  their  arrival  at  Baby- 
lon, they  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  eat  vege- 
tables only.  The  example,  however,  only  serves  our 
friends  who  advocate  the  practice,  so  far  that  these 
Babylonish  captives  grew  healthy  and  strong  upon 
their  diet.  But  the  reason  of  their  choice  has  no 
force  as  an  argument  in  its  favor,  inasmuch  as  they 
refused  all  animal  food  that  they  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  eat  such  portions ,  or  such  kinds,  as  were 
forbidden  by  their  religion.     This  same  Daniel  had 


been  well-instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Chal' 
deans,  for  he  was  appointed  to  a  place  at  court  and  re- 
ceived an  education  suitable  to  the  station  to  which 
he  was  appointed ;  and  in  two  or  three  instances  he 
manifested  such  a  facility  in  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  and  generally  so  much  wisdom,  probity  and 
courage  that  he  was  elevated  to  a  high  rank  in  the 
Persian  kingdom.  The  envy  excited  by  his  exalta- 
tion, and  the  animosity  engendered  among  other  of- 
fice-holders by  his  unyielding  integrity,  eventually  in- 
volved him  in  the^  danger  represented  by  our 
artist. 

Daniel's  position  is  briefly  defined  by  the  sacred 
historian.  "  Then  this  Daniel  was  preferred  above 
the  presidents  and  princes,  because  an  excellent  spi- 
rit was  found  in  him ;  and  the  king  thought  to  set 
him  over  the  whole  realm."  Then  his  enemies  plot- 
ted against  him  and  a  scheme  was  concocted  by 
which .  they  hoped  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  the 
king's  favorite.  The  king,  whose  ambitioa  was  flat- 
tered by  the  proposal,  consented  to  the  passage  of  a 
law  prohibiting  any  person  in  his  kingdom  from  ask- 
ing n  petition  of  any  other  god  or  man  than  himself, 
for  thirty  days,  on  pain  of  being  cast  into  the  den  of 
lions — the  punishment  awarded  to  the  worst  of  crim- 
inals. The  righteous  Daniel  was  not  to  be  deter- 
red from  his  customary  devotions  by  any  such  dan- 
ger, and  though  well-knowing  that  by  this  movement 
his  enemies  sought  his  death,  he  yet  **  went  into  his 
house,  and  his  windows  being  open  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, he  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day 
and  prayed  and  gave  thanks  before  his  God,  as  he 
did  aforetime."  This  was  sufficient ;  he  was  arrest- 
ed; the  king,  who  now  saw  the  object  of  those  who 
had  recommended  the  passage  of  the  arbitrary  law, 
had  no  power  to  revoke  the  decree  or  mitigate  the 
punishment,  and  with  a  sorrowful  heart  he  consigned 
his  favorite  minister  to  the  fearful  fate  that  his  ene- 
mies hod  so  cunningly  contrived  for  him. 

Daniel's  coui-age  failed  not.  With  unchanged 
countenance  he  submitted  to  the  decree — he  was 
lowered  into  the  den — the  entrance  was  sealed  upon 
him,  and  at  morning's  dawn  but  the  Scriptures 

and  our  artist  have  told  the  rest — "  So  Daniel  woe 
taken  up  out  of  the  den  and  no  manner  of  hurt 
icat  found  upon  him,  because  he  believed  in  his 
God:' 
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The  goodolier,  the  gondolier,  iwifltly  he  glides  away, 
The  gondolier,  the  gondolier,  he  rows  and  he  murmurs  his  lay ; 
Sometimes  a  maid  and  her  lover  draw  near,  to  sail  on  the  moonlit  sea, 
But  the  gondolier  he  heeds  not  their  tows,  for  ooe  and  all  little  cares  he. 
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BOOKS    OF    THE    MONTH. 


Tj«  PotTXCAl  W«ITIHOt  or  ELISA.BBTH  OaMI   ShITH. 

AVio  York,  J.  S.  RedficW. 

Here  at  leaet  is  a  ▼olame  of  true  poetry,  graceful,  na* 
•leal,  and  full  of  feeling.  The  author,  better  known  perhapt 
a*  Mrs.  Seba  Smith,  hai  been  a  valued  contributor  to  the 
Columbian  Magazine,  and  we  anticipate  from  our  readen 
a  cordial  welcome  totbia  first  complete  ediUon  of  her  poems. 
The  longest  poem  in  this  collectioe^The  Sinless  Child— is 
well  known.  That  it  is  original  in  conception  is  acceded 
by  all;  that  it  is  perfectly  natural,  we  think  may  be  anfoly 
^niod  ;  botthit  it  abounda  withelerated  sentiroenU,  great 
delicacy  of  thought,  peculiar  grace  and  imoothness  of  versi- 
fication, with  many  striking,  eflToctive  and  really  brilliant 
passages,  evincing  a  poetie  mind  of  the  highest  order,  we 
fchould  bo  disposed  to  maintain  against  all  gainaayers.  Are 
not  these  stanzas  truly  beautiful  1 

"The  tender  violets  bent  in  smilee 

To  elves  that  sported  nigh, 
Tossing  the  drops  of  fragrant  dew 

To  scont  the  evening  sk  v. 
They  kissed  the  rose  in  love  and  mirth, 

And  its  petals  fairer  grew, 
A  shower  of  pearly  dust  they  brought, 

And  o'or  the  lily  threw. 

A  host  flew  round  the  mowing  field, 

And  they  were  showering  down 
The  cooling  spray  on  the  early  grasa. 

Like  diamonds  o'er  it  thrown; 
Thov  gemmed  ench  leaf  and  quivering  spear 

Wiih  {Marls  of  liquid  dew, 
And  bathed  the  stately  forest  tree. 

Till  his  robe  was  fresh  and  new. 

T  saw  a  meck-oyed  creature  curve 

The  tulip's  pa'inted  cup, 
And  ble^B  with  one  »oft  kiss  the  urn, 

Then  fold  tho  petals  up. 
A  finper  rocked  the  young  bird's  nest, 

As  high  on  a  branch  it  hung, 
And  thn  gleaming  night  dew  rattled  down, 

Where  the  old  dry  loaf  was  flung.*' 

Did  our  space  permit  we  could  giro  many  more  specimMi 
from  the  Sinless  Child,  of  as  true  poetry  at  was  everpev-  \ 
oed.  Tho  Sonneu  m  the  volume  do  not  avince  the  tendet^ 
ness  and  brilliancy  of  Mrs.  Smith's  other  poems,  but  appear 
to  us  rather  as  experiments  on  tho  part  of  the  fair  author 
on  ber  own  powers  of  condensation  of  thought. 

Thb  Duty  or  American  Women  to  rnnm  Countrt. 

JfewYork,  Harper  &  Brothers. 
A  Treatise  on  Domkbtio  Economy;  By  Miss  Catherine 

E.Beecher.    JTewYork,  Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  class  these  two  works  together  because,  though 
somewhat  dissimilar  in  their  character,  their  aim  is  one»the 
exaltation  ofthe  female  character.  They  are  each  of  that 
claas  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  multiplied,  even  tenfold, 
so  admirably  are  they  calculated  to  instill  into  the  mind  of 
the  reader  lessons  of  patriotism  and  domestic  virtue.  The 
former,  as  its  title  iroporU,  treoU  of  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  sex,  as  American  women,  and  right  wholesome 
are  the  counaols  which  the  author  gives.    We  would  have 


a  copy  of  the  book  in  the  handa  of  •▼efy  lady,  whether  of 
high  or  low  estate.  The  admonitions  are  for  all,  and  would 
a1  Ibut  act  op  to  them,  oar  country  would  have  greater  rea- 
son  than  ever  to  be  proud  of  ita  mothers  and  daughters. 
The  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy  is  mor»  eminently 
practical  in  its  character,    ft  seeks  to  give  a  domestic  eda- 
cation  ;  to  train  young  ladies  for  that  position  in  society 
which,  it  ia  fair  to  presume,  they  are  destined  to  occupy. 
The  author  advocates  the  introduction  of  domestic  econo- 
my as  one  of  the  branches  of  tuition  in  female  schooia,  and 
the  constituting  its  principles  a  branch  of  study.    In  this 
respect,  undeniably,  female  education  is  lameotably  defi 
cleat ;  and  pupils,  readily  perceiving  that  both  parents  and 
preceptors  attach  more  Importance  to  every  other  branch 
of  tuition,  themselves  leara  lightly  to  esteem  that  very 
knowledge  which,  after- years  will  prove,  in  nine  easea  out 
often,  of  the  utmost  practical  importance,  because  absolute- 
ly essential  to  happineaa  and  the  real  enjoyment  of  liie. 
We  believe  this  book  will  do  much  to  correct  the  aril. 
The  author  is  manifestly  impressed  deeply  with  the  para- 
mount interest  of  her  subject,  and  writes  aa  one  who  tho- 
roughly understands  and  appreciates  the  talk  she  bos  under- 
taken.   Let  but  the  book  find  iU  way  into  the  domostie 
circle ;  let  mothers  lend  their  influence  to  ita  sentiments  by 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  tbeir  daughtera,  and  a  new  en. 
will  dawn  upon  the  kimu  character  of  American  women. 
We  speak  earnestly  on  this  subject,  because  we  have  long 
fell  that  there  is  a  defect  in  this  particular  in  oar  universal 
educational  system— a  defect  far  from  irremediable,  if  but 
those  whose  happin«as  is  mainly  concerned,  will  but  aee 
their  error  and  set  about  rectifying  it ;  and  no  better  auxilia- 
ry can  they  have  than  Miss  Beecher's  work— 4llaja  down 
the  essential  principles  of  a  better  state  of  things  and  abounda 
with  interesting  and  useful  facto  in  domestic  economy. 

TfiK  Medici  Series  or  Italian  Prose,  now  in  eourso 
of  publication  by  Paine  and  Burgess  of  this  city,  ia  the  com. 
mencement  of  a  new  era  in  American  litcraturo,  and  one 
from  which  we  anticipate  a  highly  beneficial  influence.  At 
the  time  of  our  writing  but  three  numbers  have  appeared, 
each  translated  and  edited  by  C.  Edwards  Lester,  Esq.  and 
iaaued  with  great  typographical  neatness  and  beauty.  The 
first  of  the  series  is  the  romance  of  the  Challenge  ofBar- 
lettaby  Massilo  D'Azeglio,  and  In  a  chaste  and  sonamen. 
Ul  epistle  is  dedicated  to  our  townsman,  General  George  P* 
Morris.  It  is  one  of  the  beat  romances  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  is  painfully  interesting  from  its  records  of  the 
crimes  of  Cesar  Borgia..  Some  of  our  more  crude,  be- 
cause caralcHS  and  hurried  writers,  might  atudy  it  as  a  finish- 
ed model  of  composition  with  groat  advantage.  Nos.!2  and  3 
embrace  Maehiavelli*s  Florentine  Histories, dedicated  with 
great  propriety  to  Jarod  Spark.  The  web  of  FiorenUne 
history  is  wrought  with  consummate  skill.  A  friend,  con- 
versant with  tho  original,  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the 
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trmsa1ator*s  skill  in  the  ozeeation  of  hfi  tatk,  and  amtret  as 
that  ho  has  well  preserved  the  peculiar  style  of  the  aathory 
which  is  eminently  spirited,  clear  and  vigorous.  The  sab. 
Ject  is  likewise  one  ofdaep  interest.  The  fortunes  of  a  peo- 
ple "trying  the  exparimenc  of  various  forms  of  government 
through  a  long  period  of  years,  jealous  of  their  liberty,  con- 
tending at  one  time  against  internal  fVu:tions  and  at  another 
against  the  intrigues  and  encroachments  of  foreign  powers, 
aro  delineated  with  a  masterly  hand.  There  is  probably 
DO  work  within  the  samo  compass  in  which  the  instructive 
kssons  of  history  can  be  stadied  with  more  profit  and  af* 
Act.**  These  h  istories  hava  been  for  three  centuries  regard- 
ed with  wneratioQ  by  the  scholars  of  Europe,  and,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  this  beantifal  edition  will  meet  with  a  cordial  re- 
ception from  Amarioan  readers. 

The  HiBTORT  or  Irslaitd,  Anciiitt  ^nd  Modckk.  By 
the  Abb4  Mac  Goeghegan.  M'ew  York,  D.  and  J.  Bad- 
liar. 

This  poblieation  haa  reached  its  sixth  aumber,  and  two 
more  will  probably  complete  It*  A  handsomer  book^  in  all 
that  haa  reference  to  mechanical  neatness  and  typographiea] 
accuracy  and  beauty,  has  seldom  been  issued  from  the  New 
York  press.  That  the  historian  has  viewed  everything  per- 
taining to  Ireland  and  the  Irish  with  an  admiring  eye,  is  not 
to  be  denied.  That  'peculiar  people'  appear  almost  to  be 
the  gods  of  his  idolatry.  But  who  would  begrudge  those  an 
advocate  who  have  had  so  many  tradocers  1  or  who  object 
to  their  elevation  who  have  been  so  long  down-trodden 
and  oppressed  7  No  historical  fkcts  are  ])erverted,  though 
perhaps  sometimes  motives  are  judged  of  too  harshly  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  wielded  the  goveritment  of  that 
brave  and  generous  people.  We  should  think  ouracquaint* 
ance  with  Irish  history  very  incomplete,  without  a  careful 
reading  of  the  work  before  us,  feeling  that  it,  almost  alone, 
docs  "justice  to  Ireland.** 

TRivKLa  IN  North  Amirica  ;    By  Charles  Lyell  Esq. 

F.  R.  8.    Ifew  York,  VViley  &  Putnam. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  is  well  known  as  a  geologist 
of  high  repute,  and  doserves  to  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  candid  of  English  tourists.  His  visit  to  the 
United  States  was  made  in  1841—2,  when  he  traveled  over 
the  entire  territory,  in  ardent  pursuitof  additional  discove- 
ries in  geological  science,  for  the  study  of  which  America 
ofTers  such  groat  and  peculiar  advantages.  Of  the  scien- 
tific portions  of  Uioso  volumes  we  do  not  presume  to  say 
much:  criticism,  on  our  part,  would  be  unbecoming.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  they  are  comparatively  froe  from  techni- 
calities, rendering  the  study  of  geology  pleasing,  and  mak- 
ing the  whole  subject  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  But 
there  are  various  other  topics  touched  upon  that  give  in- 
creased value  to  the  book.  American  manners,  customs 
and  peculiarities  are  fairly  and  liberally  criticised,  always 
with  the  most  friendly  feeling.  The  gallantry  of  the  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  toward  the  fair  sex,  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country,  the  hospitalities  he  shared — those  and  nu* 
morous  other  topics  are  incidentally  dwelt  upon,  with  a 
manly  frankness  that  abundantly  atones  for  the  indiscrimi- 
nate ceosnra  which  has  been  ca*t  upon  us  by  so  many  of 
the  author's  countrymen.  There  is  also  much  desirable  tn^ 
formation  scattered  through  the  volumes,  of  a  character 


that  la  not  often  afforded  by  our  own  writers ;  as  for  in- 
stance, an  admirable  chapter  on  the  anthracite  coal  region 
of  Pennsylvania,  an  examination  into  the  causes  of  the 
changes  of  climate  in  certain  parts  of  the  Union,  and  other 
remarkable  phenomena  that  roust  ere  long  force  themselves 
on  the  attention  of  all  scientific  gentlemen,  as  they  assume 
importance  from  the  denser  occupancy  of  territory  by  rea- 
son of  the  rapid  Increase  of  population.  Altogether,  we 
have  rarely  read  a  work  that  has  afforded  us  so  much  min 
gled  instruction  and  pleasure.  The  publishers  have  issued 
two  editions— one  comprised  in  a  single  volume,  at  a  pro 
portionably  low  price,  and  another  in  two  volumes,  bound, 
with  the  geological  maps,  engravings,  A:c.,that  accompany 
the  English  edition.  * 

Library  op  Choicr  Rbadino.    JVeio  Tork^  Wiley  and 

Putnam. 

Want  of  room  compelled  us  last  month  to  poss  over,  with 
a  more  announcement,  several  numbers  of  this  "Library," 
the  great  success  of  which  is  matter  of  real  pleasure  to  all 
who  desire  to  see  the  literature  of  the  country  redeemed 
from  the  destruction  which  seemed  to  be  borne  on  the  tor- 
rent of  cheap,  uninstrnctive  and  often  pernicious  publica- 
tions.  The  threatened  danger  has,  wo  believe,  passed  by,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  never  to  return.    The  people  have  shown 
that  they  can  relish  and  can  afford  to  purchase,  a  much  bet- 
ter article  of  intellectual  food  than  that  with  which  they 
were  too  long  fed  ;  and  this  *•  Library  of  Choice  Reading  '* 
has  supplied  them  with  a  more  wholesome  and'  nutritious 
diet.    The  library  has  reached  the  twenty  first  volume,  and 
a  good  list  of  works  in  cootinuatioh  is  announced  as  still  in 
reserve.    Of  the  numbers  now  on  our  tabla  we  wish  prin- 
cipally to  call  the  readers  attention  io  two  or  throe.     iVos. 
16  and  19  are  volumes  ofPaosB  and  Vbrbk,  by  Thomas 
Hood,  whose  exhaustless  puns  have  oft  provoked  our  each* 
innatory  propensities  and   whose  "Song  of  a  Shirt"  is 
known  wherever  a  shirt  is  worn.    In  these  two  volumes  we 
have  a  treasury  of  fan  and  humor,  with  ever  and  anon  a 
gleam  of  deep  feeling  th  at  reveals  the  benevolent  heart. 
The  selection  is  made  with  good  jndgniont  and  can  have 
been  no  easy  task,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  wrote 
many  things  which  only  stern  necessity,  the  imperious  re- 
quirements of  tbo  outer  man,  wrung  from  him.    The  Amor- 
|oan  editor  justly  says  that  "had  a  pension  been  given  to 
Hood  earlier,  It  would  probably  have  added  much  to  his 
fame ;  ** — a  remark  by  the  way  that  does  not  apply  to  Hood 
alone.    Had  he  but  written  only  when  genius  prompted 
and  inspiration  swayed  him,  how  brilliant  had  been  his  ca' 
rear.    Still  ho  has  left  behind  him  much  material  for  an  im* 
perishable  monument  to  his  fame,  and  in  these  two  volumes 
will  be  found  an  amount  of  delightful  reading — passages 
that  will  reach  the  heart  while  they  excite  a  smile  upon  the 
face.  .....    No.  17  is  Hazlitt'sCnARACTBRs  op  Shakis- 

piARS,  a  ma8te^piece  of  criticism  and  just  that  walk  of  lit- 
erature in  which  Ilaalitt  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Here  he  is  at  home— he  luxuriates  in  the  delineations  of 
Shakespeare*s  dramatic  characters.  Forgetting  tlie  peevish- 
ness and  censoriousness  of  which  ha  has  been  somotimes  too 
ustly  aceused,  he  is  now  only  simple,  earnest,  profound  and 
original.  No  writer  ever  so  Justly  estimated  the  beauties 
of  Shakespeare  as  Haxlttt,  albeit  he  is  not  blind  to  the  few 
minor  faults  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  none  with  greater 
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boldneu  and  brauty  of  toaeh  protantod  their  every  linea- 
ment and  feature  before  the  mind  of  the  captivated  reader. 
With  such  a  book  within  reach  no  man  need  know  lolitude 
or  gloom No.  18  ii  The  Crock  of  Gold,  by  Mar- 
tin Farqahar  Tapper,  whose  work  on  "Proverbial  Philoeo- 
phy"  Mr.  Willis  hai  praiaed  quite  as  much  as  itdetervea. 
In  the  Crock  of  Gold  there  are  defects  of  style — defects 
which  cannot  be  charfed,  we  presume,  upon  an  imperfect 
education,  bat  must  be  attributed  either  to  careleuneai  or 
to,  what  there  are  some  indications  of,  an  attempt  to  sus- 
tain a  poculiarity  of  style.  A  part  from  that  there  is  great 
intorett  awakened  by  the  narrative,  and  the  moral  is  pure 
and  healthy.  The  most  powerfully  written  portions  of  the 
volume  are  the  description  of  the  struggles  in  the  mind  of 
Roger  Acton  when  tempted  by  the  lust  of  gold,  and  the  mur- 
der scene.  It  is  a  book  to  do>the  reader  good.  No.  30  is 
the  second  part  of  Leigh  Hant*s  Indigatoii  and  No.  SI 
Professor  Wilson's  beautiful  and  generous  criticisms  on  the 
GiKive  AMD  Cba.iia,ctiii  or  BniiNS. — We  shall  refer  to 
these  hereaAer. 

HiscBLLAifions  EiSATB.    By  John  AbercrombiOf  M.  D. 

New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  author  is  well  known  by  two  works  which  will  ever 
stand  as  trophies  of  nis  moral  and  intellectual  greatness— 
"  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers'*  and  "  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings  " — and  on  those  two  no- 
ble productions  will  his  literary  reputation  mainly  rest  so 
long  as  intellectual  prowess  has  sway  over  the  human  mind. 
These  Essays  are  more  of  an  exclusively  religious  charac- 
ter, but  they  are  remarkable  for  the  parity  and  beauty,  the 
blended  force  and  tenderness  of  their  style,  and  are  admira- 
ble models  for  those  who  are  called  to  the  high  vocation  of 
miniitering  in  holy  things.  The  Introduction,  an  appeal  to 
tho  "  industrious  classes/'  is  a  powerful  effort  to  rescue  the 
souls  of  those  he  addresses  fh>m  the  vortex  of  wordly  pur* 
suits,  gunlle  yet  earnest,  and  forcible  from  its  very  simplici- 
ty. The  subjects  of  the  Essays  are,  1.  Harmony  of  Cbria  - 
tian  Faiih  and  Christian  Character.  8.  Culture  and  Disci- 
pliofl  of  tho  Mind.  X  Think  on  these  Things.  4.  The  Con- 
test and  the  Armor.    5.  The  Metsiah,  as  an  Example. 

The  Illustrated  Bible.  We  learn  with  pleasure  that 
Harper  and  Brothers  are  prepared  to  expedite  the  publica- 
tion of  this  superb  edition  of  tho  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that 
it  will  probably  be  completed  before  the  c'ose  of  the  year. 
This  if  exceedingly  desirable  at  we  have  heard  the  wiah 
exprenaed  that  the  issue  might  be  completed  in  time  for 
tho  work  to  pass  through  the  binders*  hands  before  tho 
"  season  of  gifts."  A  more  fitting  gifl  from  parent  to  child 
— a  more  appropriate  souvenir  from  friend  to  friend — can- 
not bo  imtginod,  and  none  would  be  so  likely  to  be  preserv- 
ed with  hallowed  care  by  the  recipient.  The  indulgent 
father  and  watchful  mother  would  feel,  not  oily  that  they 
wore  leaving  with  their  children  a  memento  of  pure  and 
deathless  affection,  but  also  a  guide,  counsellor  and  friend, 
a  monitor  and  companion  that  should  ever  and  anon  reiter- 
ate to  thuir  loved  one  their  own  pious  counsels  and  echo  ov- 
er, in  tones  too  deep  and  thrilling  to  be  unheeded,  their 
warnings  and  their  prayers. 


Harper  and  Brothers  have  isauefl  Nos.  9  and  10  of  tb«  Em- 
CTCLoPBDia  or  Domestic  Ecomomy— a  work  that  we 
should  never  tire  of  commending,  so  full  and  reliable  is  iti 
informition  on  every  subject  within  the  comprehensive 
range  embraced  by  ita  title ;— Nee.  63  and  04  of  the  I1.1.V8- 
TRATBD  Sbakespkare,  oomprlsing  The  Tempest,  decided- 
ly the  most  beautiful  edition  extant ;— A  Charcr  Mbslkt 
or  LiouT  Matteb,  by  T.  CoUey  Grattan,  Eaq.  a  melange 
of  lively  and  piquant  sketches,  by  a  master  hand  ; — Louisa 
MiLiiUAT,  a  graphic  picture  of  the  folly  of  marrying  for 
wealth  and  title,  and  a  no  less  faithful  portraiture  of  the 
happiness  of  a  union  thmt  has  moral  worth  for  its  teais  ;>* 
and  the  Pa&sonaob  op  Mora,  by  Fredarika  Biemor. 

LiPB  IN  Earitbst.    By  Rev.  James  Hamilton.    JVsv  7or^ 

Robert  Carter. 
Profession  is  not  Primciplb.    By  Grace  Kennedy.  JtTtw 

Torkt  Robert  Carter. 

Two  excellent  little  manuals,  ealeulatod  to  senr«  the  in- 
terests of  true  piety,  an  object  which  Mr.  Carter  steadily 
keeps  in  view  as  the  noblest  use  of  the  printing  prssi,  an 
object  that  few  publishers  have  done  more  to  attain.  He 
has  reprinted,  in  good  but  economical  style,  many  of  the 
ablest  treatises  on  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  free- 
ly interspersed  with  moltum  in  parvo  volumes  which,  like 
those  before  us,  cost  little  but  effect  much. 


The  Travels  op  Marco  Paulo. 
Brothers. 


Jftw  FerJfc,  Harpcf  and 


One  of  the  "  Family  Library  "  series,  reprinted  from  the 
edition  of  Hugh  Murray  F.  R.  S.  E.  Great  care  appears  to 
have  boon  bestowed  upon  this  edition  ;  valuable  notas  on 
perplexing  passages  are  given,  the  whole  text  has  been  care- 
fblly  collated  and  emended  and  the  volume  is  illustrated 
with  mape.  Few  books  afford  groater  instruction  and  de- 
light. Mr.  Murray  has  ably  defended  the  author  from  the 
aspersions  formerly  cast  upon  him  and  cleared  away  tho 
doubts  that  hung  over  some  of  his  statements.  A  more  judi- 
cious selection  tor  their  ** Family  Library'*  the  publishers 
could  not  have  made. 

Dashes  at  Lipe  with  a  Free  Pencil.    By  N.  P.  Willit. 

JTno  York,  J.  8.  RedSeld  fc  Co. 

The  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  these  dashmg  sketch* 
es  are  already  known  to  tho  public,  but  Bfr«  Willis's  ndmi- 
rert— and  their  name  is  "  legion  "—will  be  glad  to  see  the 
sparkling  gems  collected  and  arranged  in  a  neat  casket. 
Throe  parts  have  appeared,  the  subordinate  titles  of  which 
are,  High  Life  in  Europe  and  American  Life,  Inklings  of 
Adventure  and  l<oiterings  of  Travel.  They  comprise  some 
of  Mr.  Willis's  most  felicitou«  sketches,  some  of  the  bright- 
est scintillations  of  his  unique  genius,  and  when  complete 
will  form  a  volume  that  every  lover  of  plinsant  reading  wUl 
wish  to  possess. 

From  Bnigesii,  Stringer  &  Co.  we  have  received  No. 9  of 
the  "  Home  and  Traveler's  Library,"  a  neat  reprint  of  the 
narrative  of  the  HuTiNT  at  Shthbad  and  the  Nore;— 
and  a  closely  printed  volnme,  from  their  own  press,  entitled 
Mesmbkism,  its  Rise,  Proorbsb  and  Mtstbribs,  being 
a  republication  ftom  the  Lancet  of  Dr.  Radclyffe  Hall's 
S    celebrated  and  severe  critique  on  the  subject. 


NOTICE     TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Thb  following  articles  are  accepted :  viz.  <*  Lake  Michi- 
gan "— "  The  Seasons  "— "  Retrospection  "— **  A  Remem* 
brance"— »'Lady  Jane"— "The  Victim  of  tho  Deep"— 
**  The  Prairie  on  Fire  *'— *'  The  Birth  day  Tribute  * '— '*  The 


Sea  "—"The  Vision  and  the  Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman**— 
"  The  Philosophy  of  the  Ball-room." 

We  cannot  doubt  that  our  patrons  will  find  in  them 
a  rioh  tnat. 
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THE    BELOVED    TUNE. 

FRAGMENTS    OF    A    LIFE,    IN    SMALL    PICTURES 


BY     L.     MARIA    CHILD. 


A  ehildi  a  friend,  a  wife,  whose  toft  beart  afngi 

In  aniMQ  with  oara,  breeding  its  future  winga.— Lbibh  Hdht. 


Jm  a  pleasant  English  garden,  on  a  nistic  chair  of 
intertwisted  boaghs,  are  seated  two  happy  haman 
beings.    Beds  of  riolets  perfume  the  air,  and  the 
verdant  hedge-rows  stand  sleepily  in  the  moonlight. 
A  guitar  lies  on  the  greensward,  but  it  is  silent  now, 
for  all  is  hushed  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the  heart. 
That  youthful  pair  are  whispering  their  first  ac* 
knowledgement  of  mutual  love.    With  them  is  now 
unfolding  life's  best  and  brightest  blossom,  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  transient,  but  leaving,  as  it  passes  into 
froit,  a  fragrance  through  all  the  paths  of  memory. 
And  now  the  garden  is  ak>ne  in  the  moonlight. 
The  nistic  bench,  and  the  whispering  foliage  of  the 
tree,  tell  each  other  no  tales  of  those  still  kisses, 
those  gentle  claspings,  and  all  the  fervent  language 
of  the  heart.    But  the  young  man  has  carried  them 
away  in  his  soul ;  and  as  he  sits  alone  at  his  cham- 
ber window,  gazing  in  the  mild  lace  of  the  moon, 
he  feels,  as  all  do  who  love  and  are  beloved,  that  he 
is  a  better  man,  and  will  henceforth  be  a  wiser  and 
a  purer  one.    The  worlds  within  and  without  are 
veiled  in  transfigured  glory,  and  breathe  together 
in  per£sct  harmony.    For  all  these  high  aspirations, 
this  deep  tide  of  tenderness,  this  fullness  of  beauty, 
there  is  but  one  utterance;  the  yearning  heart 
most  overflow  in  music.    Faint  and  uncertain  come 
the  first  tones  of  the  guitar,  breathing  as  softly  as  if 
they  responded  to  the  mere  touch  of  the  mooor 
Vol.  IV.— No.  5. 


beams.  But  now  the  rich  manly  voice  has  united 
with  them,  and  a  cleac  spiritnal  melody  flows  ibrth, 
plaintive  and  impasaioned,  the  modulated  breath*  of 
indwelling  life  and  love.  AQ  the  secrets  of  the  gar- 
den, secrets  that  painting  and  poetry  had  no  pow- 
er to  reveal,  have  passed  into  the  song. 

At  first,  the  young  musician  scarcely  noticed  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  the  air  he  was  composing. 
But  a  passage  that  came  from  the  deepest  of  the 
heart,  returned  to  the  heart  again,  and  filled  it  with 
its  own  sweet  echoes.  He  lighted  a  lamp, and  rap- 
idly transferred  the  sonnds  to  paper.  Thus  has  be 
embodied  the  floating  essence  of  his  soul,  and  life's 
brightest  Inspiration  cannot  pass  away  with  the 
moonlight  and  the  violet-fragrance  that  veiled  its 
birth. 

But  obstacles  arise  in  the  path  of  love.  Dora's 
father  has  an  aversion  to  foreigners,  and  Alesean- 
dro  is  of  mingled  Italian  and  German  parentage. 
He  thinks  of  worldly  substance,  as  fathers  are  wont 
to  do ;  and  Alessandro  is  simply  leader  of  an  or- 
chestra, and  a  popular  composer  of  guitar  music. 
There  is  a  richer  lover  in  question,  and  the  poor 
musician  is  sad  with  hope  deferred,  though  he  leans 
ever  trustfuUy  on  Dora's  true  heart  He  labors 
diligently  in  his  vocation,  gives  lessons  day  by  day, 
and  livtans  with  all  patience  to  the  learner's  trip- 
hamxner  npiesasurement  of  time,  while  the  soul  with- 
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in  him  yeanu  to  poor  ittelf  forth  in  floods  of  im- 
proviaed  melody.  He  compoieB  marie  industfious- 
ly,  too ;  but  it  is  for  the  market,  and  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly the  offended  tooes  take  their  places  per 
order.  Not  thus  came  they  in  that  inspired  song, 
where  love  first  breathed  its  bright  but  timid  joy 
over  vanished  doubts  and  fears.  The  manuscript 
of  that  melody  is  laid  away,  and  seldom  can  the 
anxious  lover  hear  its  voice. 

But  two  years  of  patient  effort  secures  his  prize. 
The  loved  one  has  come  to  his  humble  home,  with 
her  bridal  wreath  of  jessamine  and  orange-buds. 
He  mts  at  the  same  window,  and  the  same  moon 
shines  on  him ;  but  he  is  no  longer  alone.  A  beau- 
tiful head  leans  on  his  breast,  and  a  loving  voice 
says,  **  Dearest  Alessandro,  ring  me  a  song  of  thine 
own  compering."  He  was  at  that  moment  think- 
ing of  the  rustic  seat  in  her  father's  garden,  of  vio- 
lets breathing  to  the  moonlight,  of  Dora's  first  bash- 
ful confesrion  of  love ;  and  smiling  with  a  happy 
consciousness,  he  sought  for  the  written  voice  of 
that  blissful  hour.  But  he  will  not  tell  her  when  it 
was  composed,  lest  it  should  not  say  so  much  to 
her  heart,  as  it  does  to  his.  He  begins  by  singing 
other  songs,  which  drawing-room  misses  love  for 
their  tinkling  sweetness.  Dora  listens  well  pleas- 
ed, and  sometimes  says,  "  That  is  pretty,  Alessan- 
dro ;  play  it  again."  But  now  comes  the  voice  of 
melting,  mingling  souls.  That  melody,  so  like  sun- 
shine, and  rainbows,  and  bird-warbling,  after  a 
summer  shower,  with  rain-drops  from  the  guitar  at 
intervals,  and  all  subsiding  into  blissful,  dreamy 
moonlight.  Dora  leans  forward,  gazing  earnestly 
in  his  &ce,  and  with  beaming  tearful  eyes,  exclaims, 
"  Oh,  that  is  very  beaUtiful !  That  is  my  tune.'* 
**  Yes,  it  is  indeed  thy  tune,"  replied  the  happy  hus- 
band ;  and  when  she  had  heard  its  history,  she  knew 
why  it  had  seemed  so  like  echoes  of  her  own  deep- 
est heart. 

Time  has  passed,  and  Alessandro  sits  by  Dora's 
bed-ride,  their  eyes  looking  into  each  other  through 
happy  tears.  Their  love  is  crowned  with  life's 
deepest,  purest  joy,  its  most  heavenly  emotion. 
Their  united  lives  have  re -appeared  in  a  new  exis- 
tence ;  and  they  feel  that  without  this  rich  experi- 
ence the  human  heart  can  never  know  one  half  its 
wealth  of  love.  Long  sat  the  father  in  that  happy 
stillness,  and  wist  not  that  angels  near  by  smiled 
when  he  touched  the  soft  down  of  the  infant's  arm, 
or  twined  its  little  finger  over  his,  and  looked  his 
joyful  tenderness  into  the  mother's  eyes.  The  tear- 
dew  glistened  on  those  long  dark  fringes,  when  he 
took  up  liis  guitar  and  played  the  beloved  tune. 
He  had  spoken  no  word  to  his  child.  These  tones  * 
were  the  first  sounds  with  which  he  welcomed  her 
into  the  world. 

A  few  months  glide  away,  and  the  little  Roretta 
knows  the  tune  for  herself.  She  claps  her  hands 
and  crows  at  right  of  the  guitar,  and  all  changing 
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emotions  show  themselves  in  her  dark  melancholy 
eyes,  and  on  her  little  tremulous  lips.  Play  not  too 
sadly,  thou  fond  musician ;  for  this  little  boqI  Ib  a 
portion  of  thine  own  sensitive  being,  more  delicate- 
ly tuned.  Ah,  see  now  the  grieved  lip,  and  the 
eyes  swimming  in  tears!  Change,  change  to  a 
gayer  measure !  for  the  little  heart  is  swelling  too 
big  for  its  bosom.  There,  now  she  laughs  and 
crows  again !  Yet  plaintive  music  is  her  choice, 
and  especially  the  beloved  tune.  As  soon  as  she 
can  toddle  across  the  room,  she  welcomes  papa 
with  a  shout,  and  runs  to  bring  the  guitar,  which 
mother  must  help  her  carry,  lest  she  break  it  in  her 
zeal.  If  father  mischievously  tries  other  tunes  than 
her  favorites,  she  shakes  her  little  curly  head,  and 
trots  her  feet  impatiently.  But  when  he  touches 
the  first  notes  he  ever  played  to  her,  she  smiles  and 
listens  seriously,  as  if  she  heard  her  own  being 
propheried  in  music.  As  she  grows  older,  the  lit- 
tle lady  evinces  a  taste  right  royal ;  for  she  must 
needs  eat  her  supper  to  the  accompaniment  of  sweet 
sounds.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  her  in  her  night-gowo, 
seated  demurely  in  her  small  arm-chair,  one  little 
naked  foot  unconsciously  beating  time  to  the  tone. 
But  if  the  music  speaks  too  plaintively,  the  big  tears 
roll  silently  down,  and  the  porringer  of  milk,  all 
unheeded,  pours  its  treasures  on  the  floor.  Then 
come  smothering  kisses  fronk  the  happy  father  and 
mother,  and  love-clospings  with  her  little  soft  arms. 
As  the  three  sit  thus  intertwined,  the  muriciaosays 
playfully, "  Ah,  this  is  the  perfect  chord  ! " 

Three  years  pass  away,  and  the  scene  is  chang- 
ed. There  is  discord  now  where  such  sweet  har- 
mony prevailed.  The  light  of  Dora's  eyes  is  dim 
with  weeping,  and  Fioretta  "  has  caught  the  trick 
of  grief,  and  righs  amid  her  playthings."  Once, 
when  she  had  waited  long  for  the  beloved  father, 
she  ran  to  him  with  the  guitar,  and  he  pushed  her 
away,  saying  ongrily,  '*  Go  to  bed  ;  why  did  your 
mother  keep  you  up  so  long  ?  "  The  senritive  lit- 
tle being,  so  easily  repulsed,  went  to  her  pillow  in 
tears;  and  after  that,  she  no  more  ran  to  him  with 
music  in  her  hand,  in  her  eye,  and  in  her  voice. 
Hushed  now  is  the  beloved  tune.  To  the  unhappy 
wife  it  seems  a  mockery  to  ssk  for  it ;  and  Ales- 
sandro seldom  touches  his  guitar ;  he  says  he  is 
obliged  to  play  enough  for  his  bread,  without  play- 
ing to  his  family  at  home.  At  the  glee-club  the 
bright  wine  has  tempted  him,  and  he  is  slowly  bu- 
rying heart  and  soul  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  body. 
Is  there  no  way  to  save  this  beautiful  son  of  genius 
and  feeling  7  Dora  at  first  pleads  with  him  ten- 
derly ;  but  made  nervous  with  anxiety  and  sorrow, 
she  at  last  speaks  words  that  would  have  seemed 
impossible  to  her  when  she  was  so  happy,  seated 
on  the  rustic  chair,  in  the  moonlighted  garden;  and 
then  comes  the  sharp  sorrow,  which  a  generous 
heart  always  feels  when  it  has  so  spoken  to  a  cher- 
ished friend.    In  such  momen  ts  of  contrition,  mem- 
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ory  taroB  with  fond  sadnefls  to  the  beloted  tune. 
Fioretta,  whose  little  fingers  most  stretch  wide  to 
reach  an  octave,  is  taught  to  play  it  on  the  piano, 
while  mother  sings  to  her  accompaniment,  in  their 
lonely  hoars.     After  such  seasons,  a  tenderer  re- 
ception always  greets  the  wayward  husband ;  bat 
his  eyes,  dulled  by  dissipation,  no  longer  perceive 
the  delicate  shadings  of  love  in  those  home  pictures, 
once  so  dear  to  him.    The  child  is  afraid  of  her 
father,  and  this  vexes  him ;  so  a  strangeness  has 
grown  up  between  the  two  playmates,  and  casts  a 
thadow  over  all  their  attempts  at  joy.    One  day, 
Alessandro  came  home  as  twilight  was  passing  into 
evening.    Fioretta  had  eaten  her  supper,  and  sat 
on  her  mother's  lap,  chatting  merrily;  but  the  little 
clear  voice  hushed,  as  soon  as  father*s  step  was 
heard  approaching.    He  entered  with  flushed  cheek 
and  unsteady  motions,  and  threw  himself  full  length 
on  the  sofa,  grumbling  that  it  Was  devilish  dismal 
there.    Dora  answered  hastily,  "  When  a  man  has 
made  his  home  dismal,  if  he  don't  like  it,  he  had 
better  stay  where  he  finds  more  pleasure.'*     The 
next  moment,  she  would  have  given  worlds  if  she 
had  not  spoken  such  words.    Her  impulse  was  to 
go  and  fall  on  his  neck,  and  ask  forgiveness ;  but 
he  kicked  over  Fioretta's  little  chair  with  such  vio- 
lence that  the  kindly  impulse  turned  back,  and  hid 
itself  in  her  widowed  heart.    There  sat  they  silent- 
ly in  the  twilight,  and  Dora's  tears  fell  on  the  little 
head  that  rested  on  her  bosom.    I  know  rtot  what 
spirit  guided  the  child ;  perhaps  in  her  busy  little 
heart  she  remembered  how  her  favorite  sounds 
used  to  heighten  all  love,  and  cheer  all  sorrow ; 
perhaps  angels  came  and  took  her  by  the  hand. 
But  so  it  was,  she  slipped  down  from  mother's  lap, 
and  scrambling  up  on  the  music-stool,  began  to 
play  the  tune  which  bad  been  taught  her  in  private 
hours,   and   which  the  father  had  not  heard  for 
many   months.     Wonderfully   the   little  creature 
touched  the  keys  with  her  tiny  fingers,  and  ever 
and  anon  her  weak  but  flexible  voice  chimed  in 
with  a  pleasant  harmony.     Alessandro  raised  bis 
head,  and  looked  and  listened.    "  God  bless  her 
dear  little  soul  I"  he  exclaimed ;  "can  she  play  it? 
God  bless  her !     God  bless  her ! "     He  clasped  the 
darling  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  her  again  and 
again.     Then  seeing  the  little  overturned  chair, 
once  so  sacred  to  his  heart,  he  caught  it  up,  kissed 
it  vehemently,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Dora 
threw  her  arms  round  him,  and  said  softly,  **  Dear 
Alessandro,  forgive  me  that  I  spoke  so  unkindly." 
He  pressed  her  hand,  and  answered  in  a  stifled 
yoice,  "  Forgive  me,  Dora.    God  bless  the  little 
angel !     Never  again  will  father  push  away  her 
little  chair."    As  they  stand  weeping  on  each  oth- 
er's necks,  two  little  soft  arms  encircle  their  knees, 
and  a  small  voice  says,  "  kiss  Fietta."     They  raise 
her  np,  and  fold  her  in  long  embraces.    Alessan- 
dro carries  her  to  her  bed,  as  in  times  of  old,  and 


says  cheerfully,  "  No  more  wine,  dear  Dora ;  no 
more  wine.    Our  child  has  saved  me." 

But  when  discord  once  enters  a  domestic  para- 
dise, it  is  not  easily  dispelled.  Alessandro  occa- 
sionally feels  the  want  of  the  stimulus  to  which  he 
has  become  accustomed,  and  the  corroding  appetite 
sometimes  makes  him  gloomy  and  petulant.  Dora 
does  not  make  suflftcient  allowance  for  this,  and 
her  own  nature  being  quick  and  sensitive,  she 
sometimes  gives  abrupt  answers,  or  betrays  impa- 
tience by  hasty  motions.  Meanwhile  Alessandro 
is  busy,  with  some  secret  work.  The  door  of  his 
room  is  often  locked,  and  Dora  is  half  displeased 
that  he  will  not  tell  her  why;  bat  all  her  questions 
he  answers  only  with  a  kiss  and  a  smile.  And 
now  the  Christmas  morning  comes,  and  Fioretta 
rises  bright  and  early  to  see  what  Santa  Glaus  has 
put  in  her  stocking.  She  comes  running  with  her 
apron  full,  and  gives  mother  a  package,  on  which 
is  written.,  **  A  merry  Christmas, and  a  Happy  New 
Year  to  my  beloved  wife."  She  opens  it,  and  reads 
"Dearest  Dora,  I  have  made  thee  a  music-box. 
When  I  speak  hastily  to  my  loved  ones,  I  pray  thee 
wind  it  up;  and  when  I  see  the  spark  kindling  in 
thy  eyes,  I  will  do  the  same.  Thus,  dearest,  let 
memory  teach  patience  unto  love."  Dora  winds 
up  the  music-box,  and  lo,  a  spirit  sits  within,  play- 
ing the  beloved  tune !  She  puts  her  hand  within 
her  husband's,  and  they  look  at  each  other  with 
affectionate  humility.  But  neither  of  them  speak 
the  resolution  they  form,  while  the  voice  of  their 
early  love  falls  on  their  ears,  like  the  sounds  of  a 
fairy  guitar.  • 

Memory,  thus  aided,  does  teach  patience  unto 
love.  No  slackened  string  now  sends  discord 
through  the  domestic  tune.  Fioretta  is  passing  into 
maidenhood,  beautiful  as  an  opening  flower.  She 
practises  on  the  guitar,  while  the  dear  good  father 
sits  with  his  arm  across  her  chair,  singing  from  a 
manuscript  tune  of  her  own  composing.  In  his 
eyes,  this  first  effort  of  her  genius  cannot  seem  oth- 
erwise than  beautiful.  Ever  and  anon  certain 
notes  recur,  and  they  look  at  each  other  and  smile, 
and  Dora  smiles  also.  "  Fioretta  cocdd  not  help 
bringing  in  that  theme,"  she  says, "  for  it  was  sung 
to  her  in  her  cradle."  The  father  replies,  "  But 
the  variations  are  extremely  pretty  and  tasteful;" 
and  a  flush  of  delight  goes  over  the  expressive  fiice 
of  his  child.  The  setting  sun  glances  across  the 
guitar,  and  just  touches  a  rose  in  the  maiden's  bo- 
som. The  happy  mother  watches  the  dear  group 
earnestly,  and  sketches  rapidly  on  the  paper  before 
.  her.  And  now  she,  too,  works  privately  in  her 
own  room,  and  has  a  secret  to  keep.  On  Fioretta's 
fifteenth  birth-day,  she  sends  by  her  hands,  a  cov- 
ered present  to  the  father.  He  opens  it,  and  finds 
a  lovely  picture  of  himself  and  daughter,  the  rose 
and  the  guitar.  The  sunlight  glances  across  them 
in  a  bright  shower  of  fine  soft  rsys,  and  touches  on 
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the  maoiucripU  ti  with  a  golden  finger,  the  few 
beloved  notes,  which  had  made  them  nnile.  Ae 
the  &ther  ahrioed  within  his  divine  art  the  memory 
of  their  fint  hoar  of  matoal  love,  so  the  mother  haa 
embalmed  in  her  beautiful  art  the  first  musical  echo 
from  the  heart  of  their  child. 

But  now  the  tune  of  life  paaiea  into  a  sadder 
mode.  Dora,  pale  and  emaciated,  lies  propped  up 
with  piliowsyher  hand  clasped  within  Fioretta's, 
her  head  resting  on  her*husband*8  shoulder. 

All  is  still — still.  Their  souls  are  kneeling  rev- 
erently before  the  Angel  of  Death.  Heavy  sunset 
guns,  from  a  neighboring  fort,  boom  through  the 
air.    The  vibrations  shake  the  muaic-boz>  and  it 


starts  up  like  a  apirit,  and  plays  the  cherished  hue. 
Dora  preaws  her  daughter's  hand,  and  she,  with  a 
faint  amile,  warbles  the  words  they  have  so  oftea 
song.  The  dying  one  looks  up  to  Aleaandro, 
with  a  deep  expreasion  of  unearthly  tenderoeai. 
Gkixing  thoa,  with  one  long-drawn  sigh,  her  afiec- 
tionate  soul  fioats  away  on  the  wings  of  that  ethe- 
rial  song.  The  memory  that  taught  endurance 
unto  love  leaves  a  luminous  ezpreasion,  a  farewell 
glory,  on  the  lifeless  countenance.  Attendant  an- 
geli  smile,  and  their  blessing  &lls  on  the  monroerB' 
hearts,  like  dew  from  heaven.  Fioretta  remains  to 
the  widowed  one,  the  gracehil  blossom  of  his  lone- 
ly life,  the  incarnation  of  his  beloved  tune. 


LADY    JANE.  — A   SONG. 


BT    MBt.    VBARCBS    S.    OSGOOD. 


Ob  !  law  ye  e'er  creature  ao  qaeenly,  lo  fine, 
Aa  thia  dainty,  aerial  darliDf  of  mine  1 
With  a  toaa  of  her  mane,  that  ia  floaay  aa  Jet, 
With  a  daaee  and  a  praooe  and  a  frolic  cnrret, 
8he  it  off!  Bhe  ia  ateppinf  auperbljr  away! 
Bar  dark,  ipeakiof  eye  ftill  of  pride  and  of  play. 
Oh !  aba  ipama  the  dull  earth  with  a  f  raeeful  diadais, 
My  fearlcii,  my  peerleaa,  my  lored  Lady  Jane ! 

Her  aitkeo  eara  lifted  when  danger  ia  nigh, 
How  kindlea  the  night  in  her  reaolute  eye ! 
Now  atately  ahe  pacea,  aa  if  to  the  aoond, 
Of  a  proud,  martial  melody  playing  around, 


Now  paoaoa  at  once,  *mid  a  light  earaeoie, 
To  tarn  her  mild  glance  on  me  beaming  with  aoal: 
Now  fleet  aa  a  fairy,  abe  apeeda  o*er  the  plain, 
If  y  darling,  my  airy,  my  own  Lady  Jane ! 

Give  her  rein !  Let  htr  go !  Like  a  abaft  from  the  bow ! 
Like  a  bird  on  the  wing,  abe  ia  apeeding,  I  irow— 
Light  a4  heart,  lithe  of  limb,  with  a  apirit  al!  fire, 
Yet  awayod  and  aobdued  by  my  idleat  deaire, 
Thongh  daring,  yet  docile,  and  aportive  but  true, 
Her  nature*a  the  nobleat,  that  ever  I  knew. 
How  the  flinga  back  her  head,  in  her  dainty  diadain! 
My  beauty !  my  graceful,  my  gay  Lady  Jane ! 


BLIGHTED    HOPE. 


BT    MISS     REBBCCA    J.     OB    OROTB. 
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Thi  pure  and  beaateoua  one !  aho  wept 

In  anguiah  on  hia  breaat, 
And  felt  the  pain  of  parting  aoothed. 

On  that  loved  place  of  reat. 

I 

Ay !  abe  could  dwell  upon  bia  Ioto— 

Could  atill  believe  the  tale; 
Nor  deem  that  man'a  hypocriay 

Larked  'neath  that  glorioue  veil. 

Confidingly  ahe  turned  to  him, 
When  all  wore  wont  to  apurn. 

And  ftom  her  heart  would  bar  the  truth, 
T  were  wretchedneaa  to  learn. 

T  ia  thuB  we  place  our  traat  upon 
Borne  cboaeo  one  of  earth ; 


Go  learn— the  brightnoea  that  we  loved 
With  our  own  love  had  birth. 

For  (kney*a  beaming,  brilliant  light, 

0*er  auch  ia  ever  thrown ; 
Nor  do  we  deem  thoae  radiant  huea 

Creations  of  our  own. 

Wo,  to  that  loving,  guitelcM  one! 

Her*B  were  a  happier  doom- 
To  hide  her  heart*a  fond  hope  beneath 

The  darkneaa  of  the  tomb, 

Than  live  to  aee  it  Ada  away— 
A  meteor*a  gleaming  light ; 

Whoae  joy-inapiring  ray  butpaaaedi 
Leaving  a  deeper  night. 
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BY    MRS.     C.    M.    KIRKLAND. 


Wb  are  apt  to  declaim  against  the  corraptions  of 
the  age  in  which  we  lire,  and  to  imagine  that  no 
preceding  one  haa  equalled  it  in  all  the  crimes 
which  might  be  expected  to  call  down  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  upon  nations  or  upon  indivi- 
duals. The  follies  and  vices  of  our  own  time  are 
magnified  to  us  by  the  various  passions,  prejudices 
and  prepossessions  which  help  to  make  up  our 
estimate  of  passing  events,  while  we  judge  of 
those  which  transpired  long  since  with  the  coolness 
of  abstraction  and  the  charity  of  indifference. 

But  the  observation  of  the  witty  and  wicked 
Lady  Mary,  that  in  all  her  travels  she  had  met  but 
two  kinds  of  people — men  and  voomen — might 
serve  all  travelers  and  all  time.  Not  only  in  great 
affairs  can  we  (race  continual  recurrence  of  the 
same  causes  with  the  same  consequences,  but  the 
very  tattle  of  a  village  or  the  jealousies  of  a  house- 
hold have  had  their  prototype  thousands  of  years 
ago.  Babies  cry  now-a-days  in  the  very  same 
tones  which  served  little  Cain  and  Abel  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  sorrows ;  and  no  less  do  the  grown- 
up Cains  and  Abels  of  our  time  make  use  of  the 
very  same  modes  of  showing  their  different  char- 
acters, that  we  find  so  strikingly  described  in  the 
most  ancient  of  all  histories. 

The  old-fashioned  notion  of  the  "  dignity  "  of 
history  has  given  rise  to  continual  efforts  to  hide 
this  simplicity  or  sameness  in  the  true  records  of 
human  action.  It  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
dress  up  and  render  conspicuous  a  certain  class  of 
events,  while  another  class,  perhaps  far  more  effi- 
cient in  producing  the  real  features  of  the  age,  are 
unnoticed  and  forgotten.  For  these  we  must  go 
to  ancient  rhymes  and  homely  chronicles— com- 
positions called  forth  by  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  not  encumbered  with  any  character  or  *'  dig 
nity  "  to  support ;  and  in  their  quaint  and  simple 
pages  we  shall  find  truths  that  writers  of  more 
pretension  shun  to  tell,  or  perhaps  pass  over  as  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

"  The  Vision  and  the  Creed  of  Piers  Plough- 
man," is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  these  pictures 
of  the  times ;  and  the  scarce  black-letter  volume, 
to  which  formerly  none  but  antiquaries  had  ac- 
cess, is  now  *'  newly  imprinted,"  with  all  its  gro- 
tesque and  arabesque  decorations,  its  vermilion 
letters,  its  frontispiece  of  most  original  design  and 
perspective — the  ploughman  holding  the  handles, 


)£, 


and  his  faithful  spouse  bearing  the  goad  wUch  is 
to  urge  to  their  duty  a  pair  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary oxen — and,  floating  over  all,  the  motto 
CoU  speeU  se  ploug])  antisenU  us  Itorne  snollr, 
among  William  Pickering's  resuscitations  of  the 
treasures  of  the  olden  time.  To  those  who  love 
to  have  the  stately  and  somewhat  formal  march  of 
history  varied  by  an  occasional  quick-step,  we  re- 
commend a  perusal  of  this  work,  of  which  we 
will  here  offer  a  short  account. 

This  curious  poem  is  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  a  monk — some  say  a  monk  of  Malvern, 
Robert  Longlande  or  Langlande  by  name,  one  of 
the  many  who  quitted  their  monasteries  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  David  Bu- 
chanan, indeed,  claims  the  honor  for  a  canny  Scot, 
but  this  is  considered  rather  an  instance  of  patriot- 
ism than  of  critical  acumen  in  the  commentator. 
The  year  1362  is  afsigned  as  the  date  of  the  per- 
formance. At  this  time,  England,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  had  lately  been  the  theatre 
of  dreadful  calamities.  Twelve  years  before,  a 
pestilence  had  swept  off  one  half  the  population ; 
but  this  half  being  the  poor  and  ill-fed,  the  higher 
classes,  neglecting  a  warning  which  did  not  fall 
directly  upon  themselves,  became  more  cruel,  op- 
pressive, and  licentious  than  before.  But  another 
pestilence,  as  if  commissioned  to  arouse  them 
from  a  guilty  insensibility,  soon  after  desolated 
their  ranks,  spreading  mourning  and  terror  through- 
out the  haunts  of  splendid  vice,  and  leaving  the 
homes  of  the  poor  comparatively  nntouched. 
Contemporaneously  with  this  plague  came  a  tem- 
pest, whose  sweepmg  ruin  filled  all  hearts  alike 
with  trembling  and  dismay. 

At  this  awful  juncmre,  when  the  public  con- 
science was,  as  it  were,  laid  bare  by  the  severity 
of  Heaven,  the  satirist  chose  his  time.  Some 
Latin  poems  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  and  a  col- 
lection of  political  songs,  containing  in  small  com- 
pass, all  the  chief  points  of  accusation  against  the 
different  orders  of  society,  preceded  the  Vision  of 
Piers  Ploughman.  Those  who  consider  songs  and 
poems  as  too  trivial  to  be  mentioned  among  the 
great  events  of  such  a  period,  must  remember  that 
one,  who  had  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  for 
studying  the  moving  causes  of  human  events,  said 
that  if  he  could  have  the  making  of  the  ballad$  of 

the  nation,  he  would  care  little  who  made  its  laws. 
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And  even  in  our  own  unpoetic  time  we  have  am- 
ple evidence  that  the  fictions  of  Dickens,  the 
"  Rhymes  *'  of  Elliott  and  the  songs  of  Thomas 
Hood,  have  told,  with  marked  and  most  important 
emphasis,  upon  the  feelings  and  sentiments  o(  whole 
nations.  Still  more  potent  must  such  things  have 
been  when  literature  was  anything  but  a  drug  and 
a  bye-word ;  and  we  think  those  err  little  who 
look  upon  the  satires  of  the  fourteenth  ci  ntury  as 
momentous  features  in  the  aspect  of  the  time. 

The  "  Soman  de  la  Bote  **  had  brought  into 
vogue  a  new  species  of  composition,  and  it  seems 
to  have  afforded  a  model  for  the  style  of  our  author, 
under  the  veil  of  allegory.  This  circumstance 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  detract  somewhat  from 
its  merit  in  a  critical  point  of  view ;  but  practically 
it  is  really  rather  an  advantage  than  a  blemish ; 
since  the  natural  tediousness  of  allegorical  writing 
is  much  relieved  by  an  occasional  forgetfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  which  seems  to  excuse  the 
reader  from  the  close  attention  required  by  a  long 
two-threaded  story. 

The  Vision  comes  to  one  who,  weary  of  the 
world,  falls  asleep  beside  a  stream,  amid  the  soft 
and  beautifiil  scenery  of  the  Malvern  hills.  He 
sees  a  vast  multitude  assembled  in  a  fiiir  meadow, 
typifying  the  whole  world  of  mankind ;  attracted 
on  one  side  by  the  tower  of  Truth,  the  right  aim  of 
man's  pilgrimage,  and  on  the  other  by  the  "  dun- 
geon of  Care/'  the  dwelling-place  of  wrong — 
more  attractive  in  real  life  than  in  this  poetical 
picture: 

A  dongvon  tharinDo 

With  depe  dicbea  aod  dark* 

And  dredfulla  of  liyht. 

We  cannot  follow  out  the  impracticable  intrica- 
cies of  the  story  ;  ''the  fair  ladye  of  leere,"  the 
personification  of  holy  church,  who  offers  to  in- 
struct the  dreamer;  the  lady  Mede,  (earthly  re- 
ward,) who  attracts  those  whose  mind  is  not 
firmly  fixed  upon  better  things  to  come — Cyvyle, 
or  liSw,  potent  yet  slighted ;  Conscience,  who  is 
proposed  as  a  huaband  for  lady  Mede,  but  declines 
the  union ;  Repentance  and  Hope,  who  persuade 
the  multitude  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  in  search 
of  Truth  \  Kynde,  or  Nature ;  Do-well,  Do-better, 
and  Do-best,  very  important  personages,  figure 
with  a  multitude  of  others  whose  characters  and 
offices  are  too  complicated  for  analysis  within  rea- 
sonable bounds.  The  conclusion  of  this  thronging 
march  is  rather  unsatisfactory,  being  one  of  those 
<' wherein  nothing  is  concluded/*  but  the  writer 
seems  to  have  designed  to  paint  human  life  as  it 
is ;  in  which  case  to  have  depicted  a  general  ame- 
lioration of  mankind  as  the  result  of  any  efforts  or 
circumstances,  would  have  been  as  incorrect  as  the 
invariable  practice  of  the  novelists  of  our  time» 
who  reward  virtue  with  worldly  prosperity,  in  the 
very  face  of  the  daily  dispensations  of  Providence. 


The  language  of  the  l^on  is  such  as  few  can 
read  without  a  Glossary,  but  this  requisite  is  found 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  volumes.  Here  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  very  simplest : 

**  No,  quod  PaeioBoa  padandti 

And  out  of  bia  poka  hanla 

Vitaillaa  of  grata  virtaaa 

For  dla  maoara  baaataa, 

Aod  aaida, ''  Lo  hara,  lifloda  j-Dof  ha ! 

If  our  bilava  ba  trawa. 

For  lant  navara  wai  lif, 

Bat  lifloda  wara  thapan, 

Whar-of  or  wbar-for 

Or  wbar-by  to  libba.** 

The  last  quatrain  is  for  encouragement — assur- 
ing the  hungry  that  wherever  there  is  life,  there 
also  'Miflode"  or  livelihood  is  provided.  Unfor- 
tunately the  hungry  man  may  reply,  as  we  are  told 
one  did  since  Piers  Ploughman's  day : 

"Yes!  your  reverence;  but  Providence  sent 
the  baby  to  my  house,  and  the  victuals  to  yours  !  ** 

The  work  abounds  with  a  sort  of  quaint  wisdom, 
homely  but  genial ;  expressed  in  a  style  half  axiom- 
atic, half  mystical.  The  whole  tenor  is  as  purely 
democratical  as  if  it  had  seen  the  light  only  since 
the  French  Revolution  Indeed  Piers  has  been 
called  the  Bant'Culotte  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  poem  is  considered  a  perfect  specimen  of 
the  English  tongue  before  grammar  was  a  science, 
and  the  study  of  it  is  recommended  as  tending  to 
elucidate  many  of  the  real  difficulties  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  a  fine  example  of  that  style  of  versi- 
fication which  was  the  only  one  in  use  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  early  times  of  their  literature. 
Rhyming  verse  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into 
England.  The  characteristic  of  the  only  versifica- 
tion attempted  at  the  period,  was  a  kind  of  alliter- 
ation, so  arranged  that  in  every  couplet,  there 
should  be  two  principal  words  in  the  first  line  be- 
ginning with  the  same  letter,  which  letter  must 
also  be  the  initial  of  tbs  first  word  on  which  the 
stress  of  the  voice  falls  in  the  second  line.  This 
kind  of  poetry  is  mingled,  after  the  thirteenth 
century  with  rhyme ;  but  in  an  irregular  maimer ; 
and  purely  alliterative  poetry  was  still  in  use 
among  the  lower  orders  when  Piers  Ploughman 
was  written.  The  adoption  of  it  in  satire  seems 
to  have  a  political  meaning,  as  referring  the  grave 
mattera  in  question  directly  to  the  judgment  of  the 
common  people.  The  simple,  uncorrupted  heart 
of  the  Ploughman,  is  represented  as  the  dwelling 
place  of  virtue  and  truth ;  while  the  great,  with 
their  insolent  retainers,  appear  as  practising  every 
species  of  injustice  and  oppression,  the  merchants 
every  extreme  of  dishonesty,  and  even  the  clergy 
the  ruinous  vices  of  extortion,  intemperance  and 
licence,  not  to  speak  of  a  total  disregard  of  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  office.  And  it  was  appropriate 
to  clothe  this  unsparing  view  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  in  the  poetry  which  was  alone  fiuniliar  to 
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that  elan  of  readers  who  were  held  up  in  it  ai  the 
repreaentativee  and  guardians  of  all  that  was  left 
of  virtue  and  religion.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
poem  possenses  much  interest  as  a  document  of 
literary  history  connected  directly  with  the  time 
at  which  it  appeared. 

An  attempt  to  modernize  or  rather  to  translate 
Piers  Ploughman,  was  made,  early  in  the  present 
century.  Here  is  a  specimen,  followed  by  the 
original : 

Next  Avarice  came ;  but  how  he  look'd  to  My 
Wordi  1  do  want  that  rifbtly  ehall  portray; 
Like  leatherQ  puree  hii  ehriTeird  cheeke  did  ehow, 
Thick -lippM,  with  two  blear'd  eyea  and  beetle  brow ; 
In  a  torn  thread- bare  tabard  wa*  be  clad, 
Which  twelve  whole  winters  now  in  wear  he  had. 

oaxoniAjM 

'*  And  than  came  Coveitiae 
Kan  I  hym  naaybtdiaoryTei 
So  h  angrily  and  hoi  we 
Sire  Hervy  hym  loked 
He  waa  bitel*browed 
And  babeHipped  alao, 
With  two  biered  eigfaen 
At  a  biynd  hagye ; 
And  at  a  lelhern  pnra 
Lolled  hiee  chekee 
Wei  tidder  than  hii  obynne 
Thei  chyveid  for  aide 
And  in  a  tawny  tabard 
Of  twelve  winter  af  e  ** 


The  *' newly  imprinted"  edition  of  William 
Pickerel!,  whose  emblematic  device,  after  the  true 
antique  £Dishion,  figures  on  the  title-page  in  a  circle 
made  up  of  <&itl(elniUJ  and  a  greedy-looking  pike 
or  pickerel — is  taken  from  a  fine  folio  manuscript 
on  vellum,  written  in  a  large  hand  undoubtedly 
contemporary  with  the  author  of  the  poem,  and  in 
remarkably  pure  English,  with  ornamented  initial 
letters.  The  manuscript  belongs  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

It  is  in  this  "  Vision,"  that  the  celebrated  pro- 
phecy occurs,  which  mentions  a  lung  who  shall  ex- 
tirpate monasteries  and  scatter  monks  and  nuns 
to  the  four  winds. 

"  Ac  ther  tbil  come  a  kyng 
And  eoofeti  yow  religionaei 
And  bete  yow  at  the  Bible  t«Ileth 
For  brekyof*  of  yoore  role ; 


And  amendo  monyali  * 
Monkea  end  chanone 
And  putor  to  her  penaonee 
AdfriMtinum  •UtMM  ire. 
And  baronc  with  erlet  bet«n  hem 
Thonif h  JImKwvmtm  techynge 
That  hir  barnea  t  dayman  X 
And  blame  yow  foole. 

And  thanne  firerea  in  hir  fraytor  $ 

Bhnl  fynden  a  keye  f 

Of  Coauntyn't  eofrea 

In  which  ia  the  oatel 

That  Gregorie'i  god  children 

Han  yvele  *  *  deipended. 

And  thanne  shall  the  Abbot  of  Abyogdooe 

And  all  his  issue  focevere 

Have  a  knock  of  a  kyoge 

And  incurable  the  Wounde. 

That  this  wonhe  soothe  seek  ye 

That  oft  over-ae  the  Bible,  Ico.  fce. 

ThtF  prophecy  is  certainly  remarkable,  yet  we 
can  scarcely  consider  it  miraculous,  since  the  ex- 
cesses into  which  the  religious  houses  had  fallen 
were  such  as  to  render  it  very  likely  that  some 
monarch,  either  virtuous  or  passionate,  would 
make  sweeping  work  with  them  at  no  very  dis- 
tant date.  If  the  sufferings  of  the  lower  orders, 
the  vices  of  the  great,  and  the  excesses  of  the 
clergy  were  what  the  Vision  describes  them  to 
have  been,  we  may  rather  marvel  that  the  Plough- 
man did  not  foretel  a  shower  of  fire  which  should 
purify  the  entire  realm  as  well  as  the  monasteries, 
since  professed  moralists  are  generally  not  back- 
ward in  prophecying  and  even  invoking  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  upon  other  people's  sins. 

As  to  the  prophetical  part,  Philippe  Comineff,  as 
fitr  back  as  Edward  IVth's  time,  says  the  English 
were  never  without  some  prophecy  or  other  to  ac- 
count for  whatever  events  might  occur.  These 
predictions,  from  the  oracular  form  in  which  they 
were  delivered,  had  at  least  half  the  chances  in 
their  favor — as  witness  that  which  threatened  evil 
to  Edward  IVth— saying  that  one  whoee  name 
began  with  G,  should  succeed  him ;  a  prophecy 
which  cost  the  life  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
but  was  considered  equally  well  fulfilled  by  the 
usurpation  of  Gloster. 

>      *  Slonyals->nuns.     f  Baxnes—ebildren.    t  To  claim. 
V       $  P  faylon— rolectory.  •  •  Yvelo— evil. 
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Ab  !  who  shall  speak  the  mourner  bleet  1 
Ah !  who  shall  give  the  wearied  reat  1 

The  mourner  is  blest  by  his  8avionr-6od! 

The  wearied  finds  rest  in  his  Father's  abode ! 

'TIS  a  mansion  of  glory  and  beauty  and  light. 

And  ancels  are  there  in  their  robee  of  white; 

Its  walM  are  of  onyx- stone,  jasper  and  gold. 

The  half  of  its  beauUes  can  never  be  told. 

I  baston  to  see  them,  away — away-> 
The  world  is  receding;— my  spirit  mounts  up  to  endless  day. 


' 
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THE    PRAIRIE    ON    FIRE! 


BT    OIOK0B    r.    MOBXIS. 


Tb«  foU«wi«f  Ballad  ii  foaodtd,  in  part,  vpon  a  tkrilliaf  Btory  of  t^  Wait,  ralatad  bj  Mr.  Cooper,  Um  Noraliit. 


Tn  ■badw  of  0T«Btef  eloMd  aroaod 

Tha  boandlcu  praiitoi  of  tha  Wmc, 
Af,  gronpad  in  ladDOn  on  tho  f rooad, 

A  band  of  pilfrimi  loaned  to  rest : 
Upon  the  tangled  weedi  ware  laid 

The  mother  and  her  yoomaet  bom. 
Who  alept,  while  othen  wateh*d  and  prayed, 

And  thoB  the  weary  nifht  went  on. 

Thiek  darkneas  ihrouded  earth  andekj, 

When  on  the  whiaparinf  windi  there  eame 
The  Teton*B  ahiiU  and  thrilling  cry, 

And  hearen  wa«  piereed  with  ahafts  of  flame! 
The  ran  aeen*d  riaing  through  the  base, 

But  with  an  eapeet  dread  and  dire ! 
The  very  air  appearM  to  blaze  !— 

Oh  Godi  the  prairie  waa  on  Are ! 

Aronnd  the  centre  of  the  plain 

A  belt  of  flame  retreat  denied. 
And,  like  a  Ainiace  glow*d  the  train 

That  waU*d  them  in  on  OTory  aide! 


And  onward  rolPd  the  tonent  wild ! 

WreatiM  of  denee  amoke  obaonred  the  aky ! 
The  mother  knelt  and  kim'd  her  child, 

And  all— tare  one ! — ahrieked  out  "we  die!  '* 


Not  ao !  **  he  cried,—"  help-clear  the 

Strip  bare  a  oiroieto  the  land.** 
That  done,  he  haatened  to  Ha  edge, 

And  graaped  d  rifle  in  hia  hand : 
Dried  weeda  he  held  beaide  the  pan, 

Whioh  kindled,  at  a  flaah,  the  maaa ! 
>«  Now  Are  flght  Are ! *'  he  aaid,  aa  ran 

The  forked  flamea  among  the  graaa! 

On  three  aidea  now  the  torrent  flew, 

Bnt  on  the  fourth  no  more  it  raTcd  : 
And  large  and  broad  the  circle  grew. 

And  thua  the  pilgrim  band  were  aaTod. 
The  flamea  receded  fhr  and  wide — 

The  mother  had  not  pray*d  in  Tain— 
Ood  had  the  Teton'a  arte  defied ! 

Hia  acythe  of  fire  had  awept  the  plain ! 


MY    BIRTH-DAY. 


BT    XABT. 


)ie. 


Mt  birth-day !  what  tmnultnona  ftelinga  mah 
Upon  my  alartled  aonl  at  that  one  word  1 
Into  my  eyea  onbtdden  tear-drope  guah 
From  aecret  fonnta  that  in  my  heart  are  atirred. 
And  can  my  birth-day  bring  me  nought  bnt  teara  t 
With  Joy  I  need  to  hail  ita  alow  return. 
When  with  bright  hopea  it  wreathed  my  chi1dbood*a  yeara 
It  comea  too  oilen  now,  with  aapeet  atern. 
And  wreathea  my  heart  no  more  with  hope*a  bright  flow'ra. 
Bnt  weigha  it  down  with  chaina  of  aaxioua  thought. 
Which  bring  to  my  remembrance  mia-apent  houra, 
And  troubled  acenea  with  aad  experience  fi«nght. 
What  haTc  I  learned  in  the  abort  year  that*a  flown 
On  rapid  winga,  aince  laat  I  hailed  the  mom 
On  which  the  aummer  aon  aa  brightly  ahono, 
ISghteen  long  yeara  ago,  when  I  waa  born  ? 
Alaa !  IVe  learned  that  aa  the  golden  light 
Ftdea  from  the  leaden  elooda  in  Weatern  akiea, 
Bo  (kdea  the  hue  of  truth  which  made  ao  bright 
AU  tliat  youth  looked  on  with  admiring  eyea! 
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PTO  leamed  to  doabt  the  moat  <Ur  aounding  worda, 
To  dread  deceit,  e*en  in  the  full  clear  tone 
That  ringa  aa  aweetly  aa  the  aong  of  Mrda. 
The  trnating  "  childhood  of  my  aool  *'  haa  flown 
Upon  the  winga  of  the  departed  year! 
Have  I  not  eaoae  for  anch  a  loaa  to  grieve. 
To  ahed  in  bitterneaa  thia  birth-day  tear, 
When  all  around  ia  fair  bnt  to  deceiTc  1 
Why  la  the  earth  ao  full  of  care  and  wo  t 
An  anawer  aweet  ia  to  my  aad  aonl  given, 
"  The  teara  that  from  thine  eyea  ao  freely  flow 
Berre  but  to  make  thy  viaion  clear  for  heaven.** 
For  heaven  !  ay,  alt  ia  ever  unchanged  tJlera. 
The  aame  kind  Father  atill  ia  throned  above. 
To  whom  I  raiaed  my  infant  handa  in  prayer 
BtiU  looka  He  on  hb  erring  child  in  love ! 
Welcome,  my  birth-day !  though  thou  bring*at  me 
Thoae  teara  have  waafaed  the  miat  from  off  my  eyea, 
And  now,  the  atar  of  fkith  and  hope  appeara. 
Shining  unclouded  in  my  aoura  calm  akiea! 
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*'  Yon  hare  receiTed  Mr.  L^s  cttrds,  I  sappofle,  for 
the  dancing  soirees  for  his  pupils  this  winter/^said 
Mrs.  Ellis  to  Mrs.  Davenport.  "  If  yon  wonld 
like  Jnlia  to  attend^  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  take 
her  with  my  children,  when  yon  feel  disinclined  to 
go  yourself.*' 

"  Thank  yon,"  replied  her  sitter-in-law,  **  but  I 
do  not  mean  that  Julia  shall  go  at  all." 

"Indeed!  Had  yon  not  better  change  your 
mind  upon  that  point?  I  think  she  would  find 
them  very  improving.  Besides,  Julia  has  been 
brought  up  so  mnch  alone  that,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is 
time  to  begin  to  make  some  acquaintances 'for  her 
among  girls  of  her  own  age.  At  these  balls  she 
will  meet  and  form  intimacies  with  most  of  the 
young  people  among  whom  she  will  be  thrown 
herea/ler  when  she  enters  society." 

"  That  would  be  quite  objection  enough,  if  I 
had  no  other  "  replied  Mrs.  Davenport.  "  As  a 
child,  I  have  taken  pains  to  keep  Julia  from  other 
children,  knowing  how  readily  they  acquire  habits 
and  ideas  from  each  other;  but  I  consider  the 
dangers  of  childish  association  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  of  girls  of  Julia's  age.  Neither 
woman  nor  child,  I  should  peculiarly  dread  ex- 
posing her  to  the  influence  of  girls  who,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  brought  up  in  boarding 
schools,  where  the  superficial  education  they  re- 
ceive is,  in  my  mind,  no  compensation  for  the 
mass  of  folly  and  nonsense  they  imbibe  from  each 
other.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  youth  to 
me,  is  that  freshness  and  innocence  of  mind  for 
the  want  of  which  no  accomplishment  however 
finished  can  atone." 

Mrs.  Ellis  knew  that  it  was  useles  to  contend 
any  point  with  her  sister,  as  she,  like  four-fifths  of 
the  world,  was  only  to  be  taught  by  her  own  ex- 
perience, and  wonld  scarce  listen  with  patience, 
much  less  follow  the  advice  of  another.  She 
therefore  swallowed  some  remarks  just  rising  to 
her  lips  as  to  the  good  as  well  as  evil  to  be  learned 
fnm  intermingling  with  our  kind,  particularly  the 
great  lesson  of  self-knowledge  and  tme  level,  only 
to  be  found  among  the  many. 

Mrs.  Davenport  had  been  left  a  widow  in  good 
cirenostances  with  an  only  child,  to  whose  educa- 
tion it  had  been  not  only  her  happiness,  but  her 
piide,  wholly  to  devote  herself.  Withdrawing  in 
the  early  days  of  ber  grief  from  society,  that 


at  fint  had  been  a  feeling,  afterwards  became  a 
habit,  and  a  habit  in  which  she  found  her  pleasure 
and  for  which  she  made  herself  a  merit  Like 
most  people  living  very  much  alone,  she  became 
the  principal  person  in  her  own  imaginary  world, 
and  supposed  her  opinions  and  decisions  with  re- 
gard to  the  rest  of  humanity  profound  and  unan- 
swerable. In  other  words,  she  grew  narrow- 
minded  and  conceited.  A  sister  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances residing  with  her,  she  had  always  a 
ready  83rmp8thizer  and  approver  of  all  her  acts  and 
aphorisms. 

That  they  should  both  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  those  mothers  who  lived  in  the  world  as 
neither  *'  too  bright  nor  good  for  human  nature's 
daily  food,"  must  sadly  neglect  their  duties,  and 
that,  consequently,  Mrs.  Davenport  was  a  parent 
eomme  il  y  en  a  pen  was  a  matter  of  course,  and 
that  Julia  must  be  careftilly  guarded  from  the  con- 
tamination of  children  thus  carelessly  brought  up 
was  considered  as  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
80  Julia  grew  up  scarce  knowing  any  children  and 
intimate  with  none. 

Being  quick  and  rather  pretty,  she  was  looked 
upon  as  a  miracle  of  talent  and  beauty  by  her 
doating  relatives.  When  she  chattered  French 
and  rattled  a  waltz,  old  '*  Aunty  "  never,  in  her 
ignorance,  suspected  there  could  be  a  fieiult  in  either, 
and  gazed,  with  mingled  admiration  and  amaze- 
ment upon  the  youthful  head  and  fingers  that  had 
attained  such  vast  acquirements.  Even  the  stronger 
mind  and  superior  education  of  Mrs.  Davenport 
never  suggested  the  suspicion  that  nine-tenths  of 
"the  children  of  Julia's  age  and  advantages  quite 
equalled,  while  many  far  surpassed  her  in  these 
showy  accomplishments. 

That  they  should  all  fall  very  short  of  her  in 
the  more  solid  branches  of  education,  which  Mrs. 
Davenport  chose  to  suppose  wholly  overlooked  by 
most  fashionable  mothers,  was  a  point  ao  early  set- 
tled, that  a  second  doubt  had  never  arisen  in  her 
mind  upon  the  subject. 

**  I  have  always  disapproved  of  these  dancing 
school  balls,"  she  said  afterwards  to  her  sister, 
when  repeating  her  conversation  with  Mrs.  Ellis, 
'*  for  girls  generally  ;  but  for  my  Julia  I  consider 
them  peculiarly  to  be  avoided.  With  her  beauty 
and  fortune,  she  would  soon  become  a  mark  among 
the  young  lads  by  whom  she  would  be  surrounded ; 
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and  how  often  a  seed  is  sown  eren  at  this  early 
age  that  aften^rds  bears  fruit  parents  little  antici- 
pated. Intimacies  are  formed  that  ripen  into  at- 
tachments, and  oh  !  could  I  but  guard  her  for  the 
future  as  I  can  now,  how  happy  I  should  be.  But, 
I  own,  I  dread  the  next  few  years  when  she  must 
enter  the  world  and  encounter  the  snares  and  dan- 
gers that  ever  beset  an  heiress  and  a  beauty. " 

Mrs.  Dayenport  was  scarce  conscious  of  the 
complacency  with  which  she  dwelt  upon  her  need- 
less anxieties  for  the  future.  People  who  live 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  are  apt  to  mag- 
nify everything  that  belongs  to  them,  even  their 
fortunes ;  and  these  being  subject  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents,  the  folly  is  surprising.  But 
Mrs.  Davenport  having  inherited  nothing  from  her 
father,  naturally  overestimated  the  fortune  that 
had  been  bequeathed  her  child.  Her  sister,  con- 
sequently, being  dependant  on  her,  and  now 
in  very  comfortable  circumstances,  was  scarce 
aware  that  if  she  was  able  to  gratify  all  her  quiet 
habits  and  simple  tastes,  there  were  others  whose 
wants  and  wishes  so  far  exceeded  hers,  that  what 
to  her  was  riches  would  have  been  deemed  By 
them  almost  as  poverty.  Julia's  fortune,  which 
loomed  up  in  the  mother's  eyes  as  such  a  prize  for 
fortune  hunters  and  idle  spendthrifts,  was,  in  fact,  a 
very  comfortable  provision  for  a  single  woman,  or  a 
nice  addition  to  the  income  of  any  industrious 
young  man  she  might  hereafter  marry. 

But  Mrs.  Davenport  little  knew  the  expanded 
ideas  and  expensive  habits  of  the  class  she  so  much 
dreaded,  when  she  looked  upon  Julia's  fortune  as 
an  object  to  be  struggled  for,  a  prize  to  be  snatched 
at 


Julia  had  now  attained  her  seventeenth  birth- 
day and  had  just  accepted  an  invitation  for  her 
first  ball.  With  what  vieions  teemed  her  youthful 
brain !  Quick,  imaginative  and  vain,  with  what 
glowing  colors  did  the  world  open  before  her !  The 
whole  course  of  her  education  had  been  to  teach 
her  that  her  position  was  as  brilliant  as  her  charms 
were  undoubted.  To  be  sure  she  had  always  heard 
these  facts  dwelt  upon  as  dangerous  snares,  tempt- 
ations, 6LC.f  but  still  that  they  were  fiicts  was  the 
principal  point  that  established  itself  in  Julia's 
mind.  She  was  now  to  be  launched  into  that 
world  where  an  admiring  crowd  awaited  her,  and 
her  mother's  half  sympathizing,  half  sorrowful, 
"Dearest  child,  do  not  let  yourself  be  carried 
away  by  worldly  pleasures,"  nor  the  more  simple 
a4juration  of  old  **  Aunty"  of  "  Julia,  don't  throw 
your  heart  away  upon  any  of  the  fashionable  dan- 
dies that  will  be  after  you,"  did  not  tend  to  tranquil- 
ize  the  throbbing  heart  and  bounding  step  of  the 
excited  girl. 

"  So  Julia  you  are  to  come  ont  at  Mrs.  Curtiifs 
on  Monday,"  said  Mrs.  Ellis, 


"  Yes,"  said  Julia,  throwing  back  her  long  curls, 
and  seating  herself  on  a  little  bench  at  her  aunt's 
feet,  with  a  grace  half  affected,  half  natural  and 
somewhat  fiintastic,  "  Fanny  and  Sue  are  going, 
are  they  not?  " 

"  Yes,  and  what  are  you  to  wear  7  " 

"  A  white  crape,  trimmed  with  roses  and  lilies 
of  the  valley.  Henrietta  comes  to-morrow  to 
make  it,  wont  it  be  sweet?"  replied  Julia,  with  the 
simplest  possible  effusion  of  happy  vanity. 

"  My  dear  aister,"  said  Mrs.  EUis,  with  a  look 
of  veal  concern,  *'  you  have  not  been  out  for  so 
long,  that  you  must  allow  me  to  give  you  a  word 
of  advice  in  this  matter.  Flowers  are  quite  out 
of  fashion  this  winter.  Rosettes  and  ribbons  and 
light  trimmings  are  altogether  worn ;  and  don't 
think  of  trusting  Henrietta  to  make  Julia*s  dress ; 
go  with  me  to  Mrs.  A.  There  is  a  style  and  a  fit 
in  the  simplest  thing  she  makes  which  is  worth 
more  than  the  difference  of  price  between  her  and 
Henrietta. 

"  The  price  is  no  object  in  such  a  matter,'*  re- 
plied Mrs.  Davenport, "  but  I  prefer  Henrietta  be- 
cause she  will  follow  my  directions  implicitly,  and 
that  your  high  French  mantua-makers  never  will. 
In  fact,  they  seem  to  consider  it  a  piece  of  imperti- 
nence to  give  them  any  directions  at  all." 

**  But,"  continued  Mrs.  Ellis,  aroused  by  the  ur- 
gency of  the  case  to  argue  the  matter  with  her  sis- 
ter-in-law, *'  these  light  trimmings  now  worn  re- 
quire an  experienced  hand  quite  beyond  Hen- 
rietta's skill." 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  having  Julia's  dress 
made  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Davenport  '*  The  idea 
of  flowers,  nature's  own  garniture,  being  *'  oat  of 
fashion,"  is  absurd.  The  natural  symbol  of  youth 
and  innocence  is  the  rose  and  lily,  and  as  to  at- 
tending to  the  caprice  of  &ahion  in  such  minntia, 
I  consider  it  ridiculous." 

Mrs.  Ellis  groaned  in  spirit  If  Julia  was  to  be 
dressed  in  "symbols,"  she  pitied  her ;  but  making 
another  effort  to  save  her  **  head  "  at  least,  she  said: 

**  I  am  going  down  to  Margot's,  shall  1  engage 
him  for  Julia  ?  He  is  decidedly  the  most  fashion- 
able and  best  hair  dresser  in  the  city.  He  always 
dresses  my  girls'  heads. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Davenport,  with 
some  spirit  *<  I  don't  desire  to  see  Margot's  cur- 
ling tongs  among  Julia's  ringlets.  I  prefer  the 
natural  grace  and  ease  of  her  own  style  to  any  of 
Margot's  set  arrangements." 

Mrs.  Ellis  feeling  this  as  an  attack  upon  her 
own  daughters'  style  of  dress,  said  nothing  more, 
mentally  hoping,  what  she  had  feared  just  before, 
that  Julia  would  look  so  old-fashioned  and  fantastic 
as  to  strike  even  her  mother's  eye  when  she  saw 
her  out 

"  You  go  with  Julia,  I  presume,"  she  added  pre- 
sently, with  some  dryness  of  manner. 
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*'  Certainly/*  replied  Mrs.  Davenport,  •'  I  con- 
sider it  every  mother's  duty  to  go  into  the  world 
with  her  daughter,  however  repugnant  to  her  ordi- 
nary habits  and  tastes  it  may  be.  None  but  a 
mother's  watchful  eye  can  guard  her  child  from 
the  dangers  that  beset  her." 

"  I  do  not  consider  the  dangers  of  a  ball-room 
so  great  as  you  do"  replied  Mrs.  Ellis,  smiling ; 
"  But  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  a  mother 
should  accompany  her  daughter  into  society,  or 
else  she  never  can  be  fully  aware  of  the  efiect  she 
produces  there." 

*'  As  a  mere  gratification' of  maternal  vanity,  I 
should  hardly  be  induced  to  go,  did  I  not  think 
higher  duties  called  me  to  scenes  I  have  so  long 
abandoned." 

An  odd  smile  played  about  the  corners  of  Mrs. 
Ellis's  mouth  at  this  last  remark  of  her  sister  but 
she  only  said,  good  humoredly : 

**  Well,  well,  no  matter  what  takes  you  with 
Julia  on  Monday,  I  am  glad  you  are  going,  and  I 
shall  meet  you  there." 

For  the  next  three  days  the  preparations  for  Ju- 
lia's d6but  filled  the  heads,  hearts  and  hands  of 
the  three  women  who  had  abjured  the  frivolities 
of  the  fiishionabla  world  who  order  their  dresses  at 
Mm'lle  A's,  and  think  no  more  about  the  matter 
until  they  come  home. 

Mrs.  Davenport  remembering  some  dress  of  a 
belle  oT  her  own  times,  who  had  figured  in  white 
crape,  roses  and  lilies,  determined  to  realize  in  la- 
vor  of  Julia  the  vision  of  her  girlish  days,  and 
bravely  despising  modem  fashions  she  proceeded  to 
*Mmage  forth"  the  beautiful  idea  that  haunted  her. 

Very  pretty  and  very  fantastic  did  the  fair  Julia 
look  as  she  entered  her  mother's  drawing-room  to 
submit  herself  to  her  aunt's  inspection,  who  gazed 
upon  her  as  a  dream  too  delicate  and  bright  for 
mortal  vision.  Poor  soul !  she  had  never  seen  a 
ball-dress  in  all  its  glorious  profusion  of  flowers  ad 
lihitumt  and  no  wonder  she  was  dazzled  now. 
There  were  roses  here,  and  lilies  there ;  a  graceful 
wreath  caught  one  tunic  to  fasten  it,  heaven  only 
knows  where,  while  a  single  rose  peeped  from 
among  the  flowing  curls  that  fell  round  the  youth- 
ful face  of  the  fair  wearer,  which  was  lighted  up  by 
a  simple  and  joyous  vanity,  happy  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  perfect  toillette. 

"  It  is  a  pretty  graceful  dress,  sister,  is  it  not  7  " 

"  The  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw.  She 
looks  like  the  queen  of  roses,  the  spirit  of  the  lily. 
Ah,  Julia,  darling,  don't  let  your  little  head  be 
turned  by  all  the  fine  things  the  young  men  say  to 
you  to-night." 

Julia  smiled  and  blushed,  as  she  kissed  her  aunt 
for  good-night,  and  was  just  putting  on  her  cloak, 
when  a  petition  came  from  the  lower  regions  that 
the  servants  might  be  permitted  to  see  '*  Miss  Julia 
in  her  ball- dress." 


**  Tell  them  to  come  up,"  said  Mn.  Davenport, 
good  humoredly,  and  the  warm,  honest  admiration 
of  the  cook  and  laundress,  with  their  repeated  de- 
clarations that  Miss  Julia  would  be  the  beautiful- 
lest  young  lady  there,  and  not  such  another  lass  in 
the  room,  **  that  they  would  answer  for,"  was  not 
without  its  efiect  upon  the  blushing  Julia  and 
triumphant  mother. 

The  ball  was  to  open  with  a  concert,  and  Mrs. 
Davenport  arriving  rather  late,  she  and  Julia  were 
just  able  to  get  places,  their  entrance  not  creating 
any  sensation  beyond  the  turning  of  two  or  three 
heads  as  they  seated  themselves  on  the  last  row  of 
benches  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
guests.  The  squeezing  Julia's  wreath  in  the 
crowd  caused  Mrs.  Davenport  no  little  anguish, 
but  the  "  hush"  and  stillness  of  the  company  pre- 
vented more  than  one  deprecating  look,  before  she 
was  called  upon  to  bestow  all  her  attention  upon  a 
masterly  execution  of  one  of  Talberg's  most  diffi- 
cult compositions  by  a  young  lady  of  about  Julia's 
age.  Mrs.  Davenport  listened  with  amazement. 
She  had  looked  upon  Julia  as  an  accomplished 
musician,  but  here  was  a  degree  of  science  and 
execution  that  neither  she  nor  Julia  had  ever 
dreamed  of. 

**  Who  is  the  young  lady  that  has  just  played," 
she  asked,  at  the  close  of  the  piece,  of  some  lady 
she  happened  to  know,  who  sat  in  front  of  her. 

**  Miss  Lewis." 

"Is  she  a  professional  person?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Davenport,  for  she  could  not  credit  that  any  ama- 
teur could  so  far  exceed  Julia. 

"  Miss  Lewis  ?  "  replied  the  other  with  surprise. 
**  Oh,  no ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  Henry  Lewis. 
You  knew  him  in  former  days,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  Indeed ! "  answered  Mrs.  Davenport.  "  She 
must  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  music 
to  have  made  such  proficiency." 

*'  I  presume  she  has,"  replied  the  other.  "She 
is  a  highly  educated  girl  in  every  respect." 

**  She  is,  of  course,  the  best  musician  in  society," 
continued  Mrs.  Davenport. 

"  She  is  one  of  the  best,"  replied  her  friend ; 
"  But  I  think  Helen  Scott  plays  quite  as  well ;  do 
you  not  think  so,  Susan  1 "  she  said  turning  to  one 
of  her  daughters. 

*'  Yes ;  but  I  pqefer  Fanny  Melville  to  either," 
replied  the  young  lady.  **  Her  execution  equals 
theirs,  and  her  touch  is  superior." 

Mrs.  Davenport  could  scarce  credit  her  ears. 
Was  the  music  she  had  just  heard  not  only  private 
but  common  ? 

She  ventured  to  ask  whether  there  were  muny 
young  ladies  who  played  in  that  style,  when  her 
friend  answered: 

**  Oh,  no ;  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  certalhly. 
Such  musical  talent  is  a  rare  gift ;  but  in  these 
days  of  high  accomplishment  no  one  plays  in  so- 
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ciety,  Mid,  indeed,  few  attempt  the  seqairement, 
when  they  hare  not  a  decided  natanl  gift  for  it. 
It  is  not  as  it  was  in  onr  time,  my  dear  Mrs.  Da- 
venport, when  everyhody  learned  and  ererybody 
played,  and  that  playing  «  well  enough  for  one's 
frienda,"  ia  quite  eiploded." 

One  of  the  young  ladiea  laughed  and  said,  <*  It 
was  paying  your  friends  a  poor  compliment  to 
think  any  music  good  enough  for  them,**  and  then 
again  there  was  a  hush  au'i  stir  and  another  piece 
of  music,  during  which  Mrs.  Darenport  digested 
more  new  ideas  than  she  had  taken  in  since  her 
widowhood. 

Poor  Julia  was  stunned  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  and  the  sense  of  being  so  completely  lost  in 
such  a  crowd  of  elegantly  dreased  girls  and  whis- 
kered men,  none  of  whom  she  knew.  She  looked 
forward,  however,  with  some  impatience  to  the 
opening  of  the  ball-room  and  the  commencement 
of  the  pleasures  she  had  so  ardently  anticipated. 

The  concert  was  short,  and  on  the  throwing 
open  of  the  folding  doors  and  the  first  sound  of 
the  orchestra,  there  was  rustling  and  rising,  and 
gentlemen  stepping  forward  and  young  ladies 
walking  off  with  fashionable  looking  men,  who  had 
hitherto  filled  up  door-ways  and  comers;  and 
poor  Julia  and  her  mother  sat,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  look  or  what  to  do,  for  no  one  ofiered 
them  an  arm  until  their  hostess  came  by,  who  aaid : 

'*Wont  you  go  into  the  dancing-room,  Mrs. 
Davenport?"  and  Julia  and  her  mother  rose  and 
accompanying  Mrs.  Curtiss,  followed  the  rest  of 
the  company. 

The  dance  was  quickly  formed  as  couple  after 
couple  took  the  floor,  and  poor  Julia  stood  unno- 
ticed except  by  an  occasional  passing  look  of  sur- 
prise, and  now  and  then  a  question  seemed  to  fol- 
low, which  a  shake  of  the  head  appeared  to  answer 
«•  I  don't  know." 

The  cotillon  finished,  a  waltz  followed,  then  a 
polka,  and  Julia  gazed  in  stupid  and  mortified 
surprise,  while  her  mother  ever  glanced  from  her 
to  the  fair  dancers  and  then  to  her  child  again, 
with  a  degree  of  sympathizing  distress  both  touch- 
ing and  amusing,  'i  hankful  would  she  have  been 
at  that  moment  to  have  seen  some  of  those  '  for- 
tune hunters 'she  had  so  much  dreaded  approaching 
to  ask  thehonor  of  Julia's  hand  in  the  danceat  least 

'*  Is  not  Miss  Davenport  dancing?"  civilly  in- 
quired Mrs.  Curtis,  as  she  again  happened  to  pass 
by ;  and  presently  Mrs.  Davenport  saw  her  speak 
to  some  young  man,  who,  half  foppishly  and  half 
gaily,  looked  toward  Julia,  and  then  seemed,  spite 
of  his  apparent  civility,  stoutly  to  be  refusing  some 
request  of  his  hostess.  Mrs.  Davenport  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  lady  apply  with  similar 
success  to  two  or  three  young  men  before  she  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  up  one  to  Julia,  and  he,  on  be- 
ing introduced,  ask  her  for  the  next  dance. 


To  be  sure  the  manner  of  it  was  not  very  flat- 
tering, but  still  a  partner  was  secure,  and  Julia 
would  at  length  be  seen  upon  the  floor,  and  to  be 
seen  was  all  both  mother  and  daughter  thought 
neceasary  to  settle  the  rest 

The  present  dance  finiahing,  the  young  man 
approached  and  Julia  took  her  place  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  room  to  her  mother. 

••Who  is  that  fair  Ophelia?"  Mrs.  Davenport 
presently  heard  some  one  ask. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  person  thus  ad- 
dressed. **  What  a  fentastic  looking  thing  it  is, 
with  its  curls  and  flowers." 

"  Most  absurdly  dreased,  certainly,"  replied  the 
first  speaker  with  a  smile,  "  rather  pretty,  though,* 
and  then  there  was  a  *'husfa,"  and  some  one 
touched  the  lady's  elbow,  and  a  slight  glance  at 
Mrs.  Davenport  and  the  word,  **  her  mother," 
reached  her  ear. 

"  Who  is  your  crazy  Jane  Crawford?"  was  the 
next  very  interesting  sentence  that  caught  Mrs. 
Davenport's  attention,  as  Julia's  partner  came  near 
her  in  the  dance,  addressed  to  liim  by  a  distin- 
guished-lookingyoungman,  leaning  by  the  mantel- 
piece. 

The  other  laughed,  and  said  "  Fll  introduce  you." 

"No,  you  wont,  though,"  replied  the  first  speaker, 
with  an  emphasis  quite-unusual  in  its  warmth  from 
the  lips  of  so  lazy  looking  a  lounger. 

"Julia,  love,"  said  the  pained  and  mortified 
mother, "  don't  dance  agaia ;  you  look  flushed," 
and  ahe  made  room  for  her  on  the  softi  beside 
her. 

She  need  not  have  made  the  request,  for  Julia 
was  not  again  tempted  ;  but  had  she  been,  Mrs. 
Davenport  determiped  her  child  should  not  be  ex- 
posed again  to  the  ridicule  her  own  folly  and  obsti- 
nacy had  drawn  upon  her. 

Julia  looked  on  humbled  and  sad,  and  thought 
"if  this  was  society,  she  did  not  care  about  going 
into  it  any  more." 

If  anything  would  have  added  to  the  poor  girl's 
mortification,  it  was  to  find  on  her  return  "  Aunty" 
sitting  up  "  to  hear  all  about  it,"  and  the  "  who 
did  you  dance  with  first,"  and  then  the  difliculty 
of  making  the  old  woman  understand  there  was  no 
Jirit  about  it. 

Julia's  pillow  was  wet  with  some  bitter  tears 
that  night ;  and  both  she  and  her  mother  had  l^imed 
a  severe  but  salutary  lesson  from  her  '*  first  balL" 

Mrs.  Davenport  saw  the  mistake  she  had  made 
in  bringing  up  Julia  alone,  in  imagining  her  alone 
in  her  advantage&  She  saw  girls  prettier  and 
richer,  and  all  social  and  friendly,  where  Julia  had 
been  neglected  and  ridiculed ;  and  why  ?  Because 
she  had  chosen  to  put  her  on  a  pedestal  and  keep 
her  aloof  from  her  kind,  and  thus  ahe  learned  that 
there  is  philosophy  even  in  a  ball-room.  It  teaches 
all  to  find  their  level. 
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One  of  the  moet  remarkable  monntains,  both  for 
grandear  of  acenery  and  romantic  associations, 
not  only  in  Grerraany  but  in  all  Europe,  is  the  rocky 
mountain  of  Oybin,  not  far  firom  the  town  of  Zit- 
tan.  Its  sides  are  shaggy  with  gray  and  broken 
rocks,  and  shadowed  by  dark  firs,  intermingled 
with  the  lighter  foliage  of  the  birch.  Venerable 
monuments,  defaced  and  crumbling  from  the  effects 
of  time,  but  majestic  in  their  hoariness,  are  scat- 
tered about  the  old  burial  ground  on  its  summit, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  CoBlestine  convent  are  still  to 
be  seen,  as  well  as  of  the  Robbers'  castle,  in  old 
times  a  terror  to  all  the  surrounding  country.  It 
is  now  completely  destroyed,  if  it  ever  existed ; 
but  tales  are  still  told  among  the  people  of  the  oc- 
casional apparition  of  a  monk,  in  the  ancient 
mansion  in  Zittau,  where  the  subterranean 
passage  was  said  to  terminate ;  and  it  has  been 
credibly  maintained,  that  sometimes  at  midnight 
a  procession  of  mo0u  may  be  seen  upoft  the 
mountain  moving  towards  the  desolated  chapel, 
where  they  perform  religious  service  at  that  silent 
and  mysterious  hour. 

The  traveler  will  find  his  imagination  sensibly 
affected  by  the  influence  of  these  singular  tradi- 
tions. He  will  linger  with  an  interest  beyond  that 
of  mere  curiosity  by  the  massive  chair  and  bed  of 
state,  on  which  Charles  IV.  is  said  to  have  re- 
posed when  he  came  to  destroy  the  terrible  Rob- 
bers' castle.  He  will  call  up  remembrances  of 
those  fierce  and  bloody  times.  But  with  a  feeling 
of  more  than  ordinary  sympathy  will  his  eyes  rest 
on  the  savage  ravine,  and  the  spot  called  '*  The 
Maiden's  Leap.'*  He  will  listen  with  a  kindling 
heart  to  the  i^ry  connected  with  that  wild  plaee 
which  is  still  treasured  in  the  popular  memory. 

In  an  age  of  darkness  and  barbarism,  many  cen- 
turies back,  when  force  usurped  the  place  of  right, 
and  the  sword  was  the  common  arbiter  of  differ- 
ences between  man  and  man,  the  castle  that 
crowns  mount  Oybin,  stood  in  its  rude  magnifi- 
cence, deTying  the  assaults  of  invaders,  and  in- 
habited by  a  bana  of  knights  who  owned  no  law 
but  their  tfwn  will,  and,  from  their  almost  impreg- 
nable fortress,  looked  with  scorn  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Every  day  the  sounds  of  feasting  and 
reveby  might  be  heard  within  the  walls  of  the 
burg.  Sometimes  the  knights  descended  alone  or 
in  companies  to  the  neighboring  town ;  but  their 
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visits  were  always  marked  by  some  deed  of  vio- 
lence or  rapine,  perpetrated  on  the  unoffending 
citizens.  The  fireebooters  sought  access  frequently 
to  the  fairest  dames  and  damsels  of  Zittau.  The 
chronicle  does  not  mention  that  any  of  its  discreet 
maidens  ever  listened  to  the  courtship  of  these 
lawless  men ;  but  it  explicitly  records  the  fact  that 
more  beautiful  women  lived  in  the  city  at  that 
time  than  at  any  period  since. 

It  is  matter  of  history,  therefore,  that  the  love- 
liest damsel  in  all  that  region  was  Agnes,  the 
daughter  of  an  honest  burgher  of  Zittau.  When- 
ever she  went  to  church,  attired  in  her  simple  ^d 
becoming  holiday-dress,  her  rich  brown  curls  fall-' 
ing  gracefully  from  under  her  coif  embroidered 
with  silver,  the  young  men  who  passed,  stopped 
to  look  after  her,  and  not  a  few  were  the  suitors 
for  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  maiden. 

She  had  been  seen  by  the  knight  Hugo  Von 
Uwald,  one  of  the  freebooters  of  Oybin,  as  she  sat 
spinning  by  the  window  of  her  Other's  house; 
and  again ^  as  he  passed  her  on  her  way  to  church. 
One  Sunday  morning,  as  she  walked  toward  the 
place  o^worship^  her  eyes  fixed  modestly  upon 
the  prayerbook  in  her  hand,  Hugo  stepped  boldly 
in  her  way ;  she  stopped,  regarding  him  with  ter- 
ror. He  to6k  no  notice  of  her  alarm,  but,  in  a 
few  words,  declared  the  passion  he  had  conceived 
for  her,  entreating  her  favor  for  his  suit.  His  en- 
treaty, however,  was  uttered  in  such  a  tone  as 
revealed  but  too  plainly  that  the  knight  deemed  a 
refusal  impossible.  ^ 

Agnes  was  more  frightened  at  his  words  than 
his  looks.  She  made  no  reply,  but  grew  pale  as 
death ;  and  the  next  instant,  darting  past  him,  fled 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  into  the  church. 

The  knight  stood  in  blank  astonishment,  for 
the  idea  that  his  proposals  could  be  unwelcome 
had  never  occurred  to  him.  The  coyness  of  the 
maiden  invested  her  with  tenfold  charms  in  his 
eyes.  He  made  a  vow  upon  his  sword  to  win  her, 
and  resolved  to  leave  nothing  undone  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose. 

From  that  day,  however,  he  saw  nothing  of  the 
fair  Agnes,  neither  at  the  window  nor  in  the  street. 
He  could  not  learn  If  she  was  in  the  town  or  not, 
for  none  of  her  neighbors  blad  seen  her. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  girl,  like  a  dutiful  and 
obedient  child,  had  immediately   informed   her 
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&ther  of  her  meeting  with  Uwald,  and  hit  Btrange 
language.  The  father  was  a  prudent  man,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
knights  of  Oybin.  He  dreaded  the  worst,  and 
immediately  placed  his  daughter  in  security  and 
concealment. 

"She  must  endure  the  privation  of  liberty 
awhile/'  said  he,  "  till  the  knight  has  forgotten  her 
for  some  newer  face,  and  that  will  be  soon,  I  war- 
rant me ;  then  I  will  marry  her  to  some  brave 
man  who  will  know  how  to  protect  her  from 
danger." 

Thus  weeks  and  months  passed.  The  beautiful 
girl  was  never  permitted  to  go  out,  and  all  Uwald*8 
search  after  her  was  in  vain.  At  length  he 
guessed  the  secret  of  her  strange  disappearance, 
and  instantly  determined  to  circumvent  the  poor 
burgher  who  had  dared  oppose  his  wishes.  He 
came  no  more  to  Zittau,  and  caused  it  to  be 
rumored  that  he  had  gone  to  Prague,  to  mingle  in 
the  amusements  of  the  court. 

How  joyous  was  Agnes  at  this  news,  and  the 
day  of  Her  release  came.  Her  father  no  longer 
feared  for  her  safety,  and  the  free  air  and  sunshine 
were  no  longer  forbidden  delights.  She  left  her 
hiding-place  and  resumed  her  spinning  at  the  win- 
dow,  where  she  could  see  all  that  passed  in  the 
street.  On  the  next  holyday  she  was  allowed  to 
take  a  walk  with  some  young  girls,  her  companions. 

The  sun  shone  brightly,  the  air  was  fresh  and 
balmy,  and  the  fields  were  covered  with  wild 
flowers,  which  the  merry  maidens  -  plucked, 
wreathing  them  into  garlands,  and  laugjung  and 
jesting  with  the  glee  of  innocent  hearts.  Agnes,' 
happy  in  her  recovered  freedom,  bounded  like  a 
fawn  over  the  green  meadows  calling  ever  and^ 
anon  to  her  companions  with  a  shout  of  childish 
delight. 

Suddenly  she  let  fall  her  wreath  of  flowers,  and 
stood  motionless  as  if  rooted  to  the  earth  with  sur- 
prise and  terror.  Emerging  from  a  thick  copse, 
the  knight  Uwald  stood  before  her.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  three  followers,  one* of  whom  held  his 
horse. 

It  was  a  minute*s  space  before  the  terrified 
maiden  could  even  shriek  for  help  ;  but  it  was  of 
no  avail.  The  iron  arms  of  the  savage  knight 
encircled  her ;  he  lifted  her  upon  his  horse,  and 
springing  up  himself,  drove  spurs  into  the  animal's 
sides  and  galloped  in  the  direction  of  the  Robbers' 
castle.  The  three  men  followed,  but  not  till  one 
had  called  out  in  a  rough  voice  to  the  other  dam- 
sels, that  if  any  of  them  dared  mention  what  they 
had  seen,  it  should  cost  them  their  lives. 

With  weeping  and  lamentation  the  young  girls 
returned  to  their  parents.  They  did  not  regard 
the  threats  of  the  knight's  attendants,  so  tUat  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  whole  town  knew  of  the 
capture  of  the  unfortunate  Agnes. 


The  anguish  of  the  bereaved  father  may  easily 
be  conceived.  He  besought  the  assistance  of  bis 
fellow-burghers  for  the  recovery  of  his  child.  After 
long  deliberation  it  was  determined  that  a  number 
of  stout  and  brave  men,  well  ahned,  should  be 
sent  to  Oybin,  to  demand  Agnes  back  from  the 
knight ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  to  ofier  him  battle. 

The  poor  maiden,  in  the  meantime,  had  been 
carried  half  swooning  up  the  rough  mountain 
path  to  the  gates  of  the  casile.  She  was  lifted 
gently  from  the  steed  of  Uwald  and  borne  into  a 
state  apartment  luxuriously  furnished.  Her  con- 
sciousness gradually  returned,  and  she  looked 
wildly  about  her.  The  knight  endeavored  to 
soothe  her  agitation ;  repeated  his  assurances  of 
affection  and  solicited  a  return  from  her. 

Agnes  replied  to  his  importunate  urging  only  by 
a  gush  of  bitter  tears.  At  length  starting  up,  she 
flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  Tier  captor.  "  You 
know  well,  sir,*'  she  cried,  "  that  I  am  too  mean 
to  become  your  wife ;  nor  can  I  ever  love  yoo  j 
but  I  will  be  eternally  grateful ;  I  will  pray  daily 
for  the  welfare  of  your  soul,  if  you  will  now  take 
me  back  to  my  father ! " 

Uwald  raised  the  fair  suppliant  from  th^  ground. 
"  It  grieves  me,  fairest  one,"  said  he, "  to  refuse  thee 
aught;  but  my  Move  were  small  indeed,  could  I 
fulfill  thy  wish !  Yet,  as  I  would  not  willingly  be- 
hold thy  tears,  I  will  withdraw  for  a  while.     Thou 

s  A 

art  mistress  of  this  castle,  anPall  the  heart  of  man 

can  wish  shall  be  thine,  but  thou  canst  never  eee 
thy  father  till  thy  favor  is  yielded  to  me  without 
reserve." 

So  saying  the  knight  departed.  The  maiden 
sank  upon  her  knees,  praying  for  succor  in  this 
fearful  extremity. 

All  night  Agnes  continued  in  prayer  to  the  Vir- 
gin and  the  saints.  Hope  and  courage  entered  her 
heart.  As  the  gray  dawn  lightened  the  apartment, 
she  sought  for  some  way  of  egress.  The  door  by 
which  she  had  been  brought  in,  led  into  the  great 
hall,  and  thence  she  knew  there  was  no  escape. 
But  as  she  examined  the  walls  in  the  dim  light, 
feeling  along  the  panels,  one  of  them  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  her  hand.  A  smlll  door  flew 
open  and  disclosed  a  narrow  and  dark  passage. 
The  maiden  entered  without  hesitation  and  fol- 
lowed the  passage  fearlessly,  for  she  fled  from  a 
fate  more  terrible  than  any  peril  of  life  or  limb. 
Ere  long  she  felt  the  cool  morning  air  upon  her 
cheek  ;  then  the  light  of  day  was  discernible  ;  and 
presently  she  stood  without  the  ^stle  walls,  upon 
a  mass  of  rock  overlooking  the  sheer  descent  into 
the  valley. 

As  the  castle  was  quite  inaccessible  on  this 
side,  its  defence  was  left  to  the  hand  of  nature. 
Only  a  confused  jumble  of  rocks  could  be  seen  at 
a  vast  distance  below,  a  chaos  of  blackened 
boulders  thrown  together  by  some  convulsion  of 
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the  mountain;  half  concealed  hj  ragged  trees, 
and  the  miats  that  were  reeking  upward  from  the 
depths  of  the  ravine.  Far  beyond,  the  vtlley  ez« 
tended  smiling  in  verdure  and  beauty. 

As  yet,  ail  was  silent  in  the  burg.  Agnes 
passed  timidly  on,  animated  with  a  vague  hope, 
till  she  reached  the  defended  side  and  came  in 
sight  of  the  great  gate  of  the  castle.  Alas!  it 
was  closed  and  she  saw  the  gleam  of  weapons  in 
the  newly  risen  sun,  as  the  sentinels  passed  to  and 
fro  on  their  monotonous  round. 

Despair  filled  the  heart  of  the  disappointed  girl. 
To  go  forward  was  certain  recapture.  She  had 
nought  to  do  but  turn  back,  and  retrace  her  steps 
to  the  apartment  she  had  quitted,  awaiting  some 
more  favorable  moment  for  escape. 

But  even  this  she  was  not  destined  to  accom- 
plish. As  she  once  more  passed  beneath  the  wall, 
Uwald  himself  confronted  her. 

'*  Ah,  sweet  truant !  dare  not  to  abuse  my  good- 
ness ! "  he  exclaimed,  stretching  forth  his  amis  to 
clasp  the  wanderer. 

The  maiden  recoiled  in  horror,  and  turned  to 
fly.  But  whither?  to  the  soldiers  at  the  gate,  or 
into  the  jaws  of  death  ?  The  precipice  was  before 
her ;  a  bound,  as  the  knight  advanced,  and  she 
stood  on  its  utmost  verge.  He  sprang  forward  to 
seize  his  prey  ;  the  young  girl  sprang  also  toward 
a  jutting  rock  a  few  feet  distant,  but  foiled  to 
reach  it  and  sank  int(^he  abyss. 

Uwald  started  back  aghast  and  pale  with  horror 
at  the  fate  of  his  victim,  and  fled  into  the  castle. 
There,  at  the  morning  banquet,  he  drowned  in 
wine  the  recollection  of  the  fearful  scene. 

When  the  maiden  took  the  fatal  plunge,  the 
suddenness  of  her  fall  and  the  influence  of  mortal 
terror  deprived  her  instantly  of  sense.  She  was 
aroused  from  insensibility  by  a  tingling  sensation 
of  pain  in  sll  her  limbs,  which  gradually  grew 
sharper.  The  coldness  of  the  air  around  her  also, 
was  perceptible.  Slowly,  as  recollection  return^, 
she  opened  her  eyes.  Where  was  she?  She 
could  see  the  blue  sky  above  her ;  around  was  the 
free  air ;  she  seemed  suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth.  It  was  so.  Her  fell  had  been  arrested 
by  the  wide  spreading  branches  of  a  fir-tree, 
rooted  in  a  projecting  portion  of  the  rock. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  young  girl  compre- 
hended her  situation ;  and  exhausted  and  over- 
come with  fear  as  she  was,  it  inspired  her  with  a 
new  hope.  Far,  far  above  her  stood  the  burg  in 
which  she  had  eo  lately  been  a  prisoner.  She  had 
escaped  the  power  of  her  persecutor,  for  none 
would  dream  chat  she  could  survive  her  fall  from 
the  precipice.  Agnes  wept  in  gratitude  to  heaven 
for  her  wonderful  preservation ;  then  she  cautiously 
changed  her  position  to  see  if  she  might  not  de- 
scend into  the  valley.  It  was  impossible !  the  de- 
scent was  sheer  and  perpendicular ;  a  single  step 


would  precipitate  her  upon  the  wild  rocks  far  be- 
low, where  instant  death  would  be  certain.  The 
very  sight,  as  she  cast  a  glance  downward  made 
her  shudder  with  horror.  She  uttered  a  fiiint  cry ; 
the  wind  swayed  the  branches  of  the  fir-tree,  to 
which  she  clung  convulsively,  feeling  as  if  her  last 
hold  on  life  were  every  instant  to  be  torn  away. 
Was  she  to  be  rocked,  the  sport  of  the  tempest,  in 
this  terrific  cradle,  till  the  wild  eagle  sbouM  claim 
her  for  his  prey,  or  till  starvation  should  waste  her 
strength  with  slow  agonies?  Better  an  instant 
and  speedy  release;  but  a^  every  look  into  the 
frightful  abyss  beneath  her,  die  drew  back  sick  and 
shuddering. 

All  at  once  the  faint  sound  of  martial  music  at 
a  great  distance  came  borne  upon  the  breeze  to 
her  ears.    She  turned  toward  the  sound. 

The  sun  was  shining  on  a  lovely  landscape  afar 
ofi",  and  the  spires  of  a  town  gleamed  in  the  dis- 
tance. Was  it — ^no !  it  could  not  be  !  and  yet — ^it 
was  her  own  native  Zittau !  The  martial  music 
came  nearer  ;  it  seemed  jost  at  her  feet ;  the  air 
was  filled  with  it ;  the  foliage  of  the  fir-tree  seemed 
to  quiver  in  the  softened  sound.  The  truth  flashed 
on  Agnes's  mind ;  a  troop  was  marching  'through 
the  valley !  With  a  sudden  energy  which  only 
the  fear  of  a  horrible  death  could  inspire,  she 
shrieked  again  and  again  for  aid.  The  cry  was 
echoed  from  the  neighboring  cliffs,  am)  by  the  shrill 
scream  of  the  startled  bird ;  then  it  died  away  in 
faint  wailing  murmurs.  How,  from  these  remote 
airy  regions  could  it  reach  the  dwellers  of  earth? 
Another ^urst  of  music,  loud  and  triumphant 
swept  u|mard,  and  then  the  martial  notes  receded. 
Agnes  felt  her  cheek  fanned  by  the  wings  of  an 
eagle,  that  scared  from  his  eyrie,  flew  past  her 
resting  place ;  the  next  instant  the  icy  sickness  of 
despair  seized  upon  her  heart;  her  eyes  closed 
and  she  relapsed  into  insensibility. 

The  eagle's  flight  was  her  salvation.  The  sol- 
diers crossing  the  valley,  were  the  men  from  Zit- 
tau, bound  on  their  mission  from  the  burghers  to 
the  castle.  As  their  eyes  followed  the  startled 
mountain-bird,  they  saw  a  white  garment  flutter- 
ing in  the  dark  foliage  of  the  fir,  and  presently  the 
name  of  "Agnes"  in  the  tones  of  amazement  and 
terror  was  uttered  by  several  voices  at  once.  Loud 
and  tumultuous  shouts  rent  the  air ;  but  all  un- 
heard by  the  helpless  girl  suspended  thus  in  mid-air, 
and  swinging  to  and  firo  as  the  wind  surged  through 
the  ravine.  With  breathless  haste  the  men  brought 
ladders  and  ropes;  several  of  the  most  daring 
climbed  the  rugged  steep.  Far  in  advance  of  the 
rest  was  a  youth  named  Bemhard,  who  seemed 
reckless  of  all  danger.  He  loved  the  fair  girl,  and 
was  resolved  to  yield  the  honors  of  her  rescue  to 
no  one. 

Shouts  and  cries  from  below  encouraged  and 
warned  the  adventurotts  young  man.    Now  he 
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clung  by  a  shrub  to  the  fiuse  of  the  cliff,  now 
leaped  from  point  to  point  of  the  rock,  climbing 
from  one  projection  to  another,  regardlen  of  all 
rieki  watched  breathlewly  by  the  spectators  as  be 
hovered  in  air,  till,  by  almost  superhuman  exer- 
tions, he  gained  the  fir-tree,  and  clasped  in  his  anns 
the  form  of  the  unconscious  maiden. 

Fasteiii^i^  his  rope  securely  to  the  tree,  and 
assisted«^y  his  companions,  Bemhard  succeeded  in 
bearing  his  lovely  burden  in  safety  down.  When 
Agnes  opened  her  eyes,  she  saw  her  father's  face 
bent  over  her  with  tears  of  thankfulness,  and 
heard  the  kind  voices  of  her  countrymen  and 


friends  praising  God  for  her  miraculous  deliTerance. 
She  was  carried  in  triumph  back  to  her  home,  and 
the  day  was  celebrated  as  a  festival  by  the  good- 
hearted  burghers. 

It  was  not  long  before  Agnes  became  the  wife 
of  Bemhard.  The  rock  from  which  she  sprang  is 
called  to  this  day  **  The  Maiden's  Leap,"  and  no 
traveler  who  visits  the  mountain  of  Oybin  forgets 
to  notice  it.  The  legend  is  current  through  the 
whole  country  and  has  furnished  a  subject  for  the 
genius  of  several  poets.  I  am  not  aware,  however, 
that  it  has  ever  before  been  presented  to  the  En- 
glish reader. 


THE    VICTIM    OF   THE   DEEP 


BT   XBS.    L.   H.    SlftOUKirST. 


Tbou  mif  bty  d«ep !  who  to  thy  dark  ombtMO 
Uatt  takod  the  bora  of  oaitb,  the  flowory  haanu 
Where  ent  he  pUyM  in  childhood,  and  the  fieldi 
In  whieh  he  held  the  plough,  remember  him. 
Homo,  and  its  many  Toioea,  wild  with  grief, 
Demand  him  of  thee. 

With  a  buoyant  atop 
He  loft  hii  cottage-home.    Through  hie  young  veina 
Health  courfod,  and  on  each  firmly  rounded  lin^ 
Strength  rcTelled.    Yet  they  tell  ui  he  is  dead. 
Deadl  and  how  died  he  ? 

Answer  na,  thon  tea ! 
To  whom  he  turned  with  such  oonfidiog  joy. 
That  scarce  a  molher*8  gushing  sorrow  woke 
One  brief  response. 

Silent,  and  secret,  still] 
Thon  fain,  perchance,  woixld*st  hide  the  fearAil  plunge, 
The  agonising  strife,  the  gurgling  pang 
With  which  thy  murderous  tyranny  was  sealed. 
What  right  had'st  thou,  without  one  sound  of  knell, 
Or  hallowed  prayer,  or  step  of  funeral  train 
In  thy  cold-hearted  heathenism  to  take 
Him,  on  whose  brow,  the  pure  baptismal  dew 
Was  shed,  which  marked  hhn  of  the  fold  of  Ghriati 
Even  now,  thou  roll*st  abore  him,  with  the  play 
Of  all  thy  crested  waTee,  mocking  the  trust 
Which  from  the  footing  of  the  firm,  green  earth 
He  drew,  to  place  on  thee.    Thou  to  his  eye 
Did'st  hold  fair  pictures  of  the  snoipry  sail 
Swelling  in  beauty,  of  the  foreign  port 
Replete  with  wealth,  and  of  the  glad  retara. 


How  hast  thon  kept  thy  promise,  fiilthleaa  main  1 
We  ask  thee,  how  he  died  1 

The  storm  was  high, 
And  'mid  deep  midnight,  on  the  slippery  shrouds 
He  missed  his  footing.    Loose  he  swung,  and  wide 
Over  the  boiling  surge,  a  single  roM 
Oraspiag  ooOTolsively,  and  on  the  blast 
Ponring  wild  eriee  fur  help.    The  Teasel  larehM, 
The  strong  surge  swept  the  deck,  and  from  the  breast 
Of  the  cold  billows,  rose  ayoice  of  prayer, 

Unto  redeeming  love. 

A  rope  was  cast. 

He  Ikiled  to  roach  its  aid  ;  a- boat  was  lowered, 
It  could  not  live  within  that  raging  sea, 
The  cheering  echo  of  his  comrades*  shout 
Sank  *noath  the  tumult  of  the  thunder-blast. 
And  soon  deathHulence  settled  where  he  strove 
Awhile,  with  panting  breast 

Belentless  deep ! 
It  doth  not  grieve  thee,  that  a  broken  heart 
Lies  heavy  in  a  mother's  breast,  for  him, 
Or  that  a  pale-brow'd  maiden  counts  the  hours 
By  sound  of  dropping  tears. 

But  there  shall  eome 
A  blast  of  trumpet,  and  thy  startled  depths 
All  the  reft  spoil  of  earth  shall  render  back 

Atom  by  atom. 

Then  may'st  thou  arise. 
In  glorious  beauty,  Sailor  Boy,  and  hear 
Bis  welcome  voice,  whose  name  was  on  thy  lipa 
When  the  death-wave  broke  over  thee,  and  find 
A  bleeaed  home  of  everlasting  peace. 
Where  there  is  no  more 
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"  How  disagreeable !  Such  ill-natured,  prim, 
selliah,  tiresome  creatures!  I  wonder  how  the 
editor  could — " 

Patience,  patience,  thou  chatterbox.  Do  not  \ 
anathematize  the  editor.  Read  on  and  suffer  not 
an  expression  of  scorn  to  mar  the  serenity  of  thy 
features,  on  finding  a  few  pages  of  thy  favorite 
magazine  occupied  by  some  passages  from  the  life 
of  an  Old  Maid.  I  know  all  you  would  say.  I 
have  heard  it  a  thousand  times;  but,  in  these 
questioning  days  of  ours,  when  every  thing  is  dis- 
cussed, scrutinized,  doubted  and  defended,  from 
the  highest  system  of  spiritual  philosophy  down  to 
the  yeast  wherewith  our  good  mothers  leaven  their 
bread,  why  should  old  maids  be  forgotten?  And, 
believe  me,  there  are  some  very  good  and  wise 
people  in  the  world,  who  can  hear  the  term  *'  old 
maid,"  and  think  of  something  beside  a  solitary 
muilen  stalk.  I  know  that  many  of  the  sisterhood 
seem  odd,  prim,  particular ;  that  they  are  said  to 
be  fond  of  cats,  that  their  ribbons,  kerchiefs,  apron 
strings  and  shoe  ties,  are  ail  arranged  with  mathe- 
matical precision.  But  are  these  characteristics, 
crimes?  Perchance  Martha  and  Mary  were  prim, 
particular  old  maids ;  yet  as  the  odor  of  the  oint- 
ment filled  the  whole  house,  so  have  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  iheir  virtues  filled  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world. 

Therefore,  let  heaven-eyed  patience  sit  between 
me  and  thee,  dear  reader,  and  perchance  what  ^I 
have  to  say  may  interest  thee.  I  was  once  some- 
thing of  a  sceptic,  not  indeed  in  respect  of  old 
maids,  but  touching  that  part  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
cord which  relates  to  man's  expulsion  from  the 
garden  of  Eden.  I  was  but  a  child  then  and  life 
seemed  so  joyous,  nature  so  new,  and  the  world  so 
full  of  wondrous  beauty,  that  the  oft  repeated  f 
words  of  my  teachers  could  never  quite  avail  to 
make  me  feel  that  I  was  an  outcast,  or  convince 
me  that  the  lost  paradise,  of  which  men  spoke  so 
much,  and  sought  after  so  little,  was  much  brighter 
than  that  which  I  saw  daily  around  me.  And, 
oh !  I  fear  I  have  grown  but  little  wiser,  though 
time  has  laid  his  moist,  chill  hand  upon  my  head, 
and  somewhat  cooled  the  heated  fancies  and  throb- 
bing pulses  of  that  season  of  life. 

Then  I  saw  Edens  everywhere,  in  my  visions 
and  in  my  dreams ;  but  the  locality  on  which  I 
mused  most,  and  which  my  teeming  fiincy  adorned 
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with  everything  beautiful  and  charming,  the  verit' 
able  Eden,  of  which  my  young  heart  never  could 
dream  enough,  was  the  village  of  Elton,  in  Connec- 
ticut. I  had  never  seen  it,but  in  my  mother's  descrip- 
tion it  was  the  loveliest  village  to  be  found  in  '*  the 
land  of  streams,"  or  any  where  else  below  the  sun. 
It  was  her  native  place  ;  and  though  she  had  left 
it  in  early  life,  to  go  with  my  father  and  be  very 
happy  in  another  region,  yet  she  could  never  speak 
of  it  without  enthusiasm.  And  even  now,  in  her 
old  age,  at  the  mention  of  Elton,  her  eyes  will  so 
brighten  as  almost  to  forget  the  glasses,  and  her 
words  wake  and  flow  without  any  weariness. 

That  her  children  imbibed  her  feelings  and  be- 
came familiar  with  the  names  and  characteristics 
of  her  early  associates,  was  very  natural.  Among 
them  all,  however,  none  interested  me  so  deeply  as 
a  certain  Mabel  Wilford,  for  whom  my  mother 
always  expressed  the  highest  esteem,  and  whose 
character  had  left  a  very  strong  impression  on  her 
mind. 

My  mother  described  Mabel  as  a  tall,  graceful, 
finely  formed  girl,  with  a  foot  as  light  as  a  dancing 
shadow,  ani  a  face  like  a  **  sweet  Sabbath  morning 
in  June."  For  the  rest,  she  was  neither  a  **  pat- 
tern girl,**  nor  a  "  universal  favorite,**  nor  an  **  in- 
nocent.*' She  had  a  way  of  her  own,  and  a  char- 
acter which  could  not  pass  without  its  full  share  of 
observation  and  criticism. 

She  was  strong-minded  and  strong-hearted,  full 
of  imagination  and  feeling,  and  also  full  of  thought. 
She  had  not  studied  at  school  more  than  her  com- 
panions; yet  she  had  a  very  unusual  degree  of 
culture,  and  her  leading  characteristic  seemed  to 
be  a  very  gentle  but  inflexible  persistence  |n  follow- 
ing out  her  own  convictions.  She  was  too  noble, 
too  kind,  to  treat  with  levity  any  sincere  opinion 
of  another,  however  erroneous ;  yet  she  could  not 
be  induced  to  sacrifice  her  own  sense  of  truth, 
neither  to  the  pleas  of  expediency  nor  to  the  cla- 
mors of  prejudice. 

Mr.  Wilford  possessed  a  small,  though  beautiful 
farm,  near  the  centre  of  the  village.  As  Mabel 
was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family  of  girls,  much 
of  her  time  in  childhood  and  early  youth  had  been 
spent  out  of  doors,  rambling  over  the  fields,  on 
a  thousand  little  errands  for  her  father.  This  was 
not  only  healthful  to  the  body,  but  it  also  contri- 
buted to  a  very  early  development  in  her  soul  of  a 
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fliiicere  lore  of  nature,  and  a  quick  perception  of 
natural  beauty,  a  delight  in  the  study  of  flowers, 
trees,  hills,  skies  and  streams,  and  trained  her  to 
peculiar  Tigor  and  frequency  in  her  expressions  of 
thought. 

An  earnest  truthfulness  of  voice  and  manners, 
joined  to  her  other  characteristics,  explained  the 
influence  she  exercised  over  her  associates;  and,  as 
she  advanced  toward  womanhood,  her  soul  con- 
tinued to  move  more  and  more  steadily  on  in  its  own 
orbit.  Of  course,  she  could  not  escape  criticism. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  very  singular,  that  many  could 
not  appreciate  her  character,  that  some  called  her 
self-conceited  and  proud,  and  that  others  professed 
to  dislike  her  without  knowing  why.  Yet  she 
was  universally  respected ;  and  she  had  her  friends, 
who  understood  and  defended  her,  and  who  deemed 
her  equal  to  anything  womanly,  and  worthy  of  any- 
thing good. 

It  seems  there  was  something  in  her  character 
which  won  the  wannest  respect  of  the  other  sex, 
and  made  her  a  decided  favorite  with  all  the  vil- 
lage beaux  who  entertained  thoughts  of  marriage. 
She  had  many  suitors,  but  none  of  them  seemed 
successful.  It  was  quite  astonishing  to  some  of 
her  acquaintances,  that  she  manifested  no  dread  of 
fiiiling  to  be  married  at  a  "suitable  age,"  and  that 
she  sometimes  talked  of  marriage  in  such  a 
"grave,  strange  way."  Her  words  and  move- 
ments were  clooely  watched,  and  certain  old  ladies 
in  the  place  deemed  her  very  perverse  in  her  con- 
duct toward  those  who  approached  her  with  matri- 
monial intentions. 

My  mother  has  always  talked  a  little  ''attrangely  '- 
of  marriage.  She  holds  that  marriage  is  a  spir- 
itual mjrstery  ;  that  in  every  true  marriage,  there  is 
a  union  of  souls  that  will  last  forever.  She  won- 
ders how  any  man  or  woman  can  entertain  low 
and  degrading  views  of  the  marriage  union.  I 
have  known  her  grow  very  warm  on  the  subject ; 
and  in  illustration  of  how  pearls  may  be  cast  before 
swine,  she  has  often  repeated  the  particulars  of  a 
conversation  which  passed  one  day  at  her  mother's 
tea-table,  and  in  which  Mabel's  alFairs  were  dis- 
cussed by  several  of  those  good  ladies  of  the  vil- 
lage, who  had  seemed  to  be  most  anxious  about 
her. 

There  had  been  a  wedding  in  the  village  and 
they  were  warmly,  if  not  loudly,  expressing  tteir 
approbation  of  the  match*  and  describing  the 
bride's  good  fortune  in  having  secured  such  a  good 
home. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Towner,  in  reply  to  some  re- 
mark, "  yes,  it  is  a  good  match  for  Sally  Ann 
Barnes.  Matthew  Scran  ia  rich,  and  the  Barnes's 
have  never  been  very  well  off*  in  the  world.  I 
have  always  thought  Sally  Ann  would  turn  out 
well." 

''Rich!  I  gnen  he  is,"  said  Mis.  Blakeslee. 


*'  When  his  mother  and  I  were  young,  we  were 
always  on  a  strife  to  see  who  would  spin  most 
linen.  She  left  a  sight  of  linen,  besides  other 
things,  when  she  died.  I  hope  Sally  Ann  will  not 
be  sick.  His  first  wife  was  said  to  be  smart 
enough  before  she  was  married ;  but  she  was 
always  a  poor,  sickly  thing  afterwards.  It  was  a 
great  trial  to  him." 

**  And  he  richly  deserved  it,"  said  Mrs.  Carter. 
"  Yet  it  was  his  wife  who  realized  the  trial.  Any 
man  who  marries  as  he  did,  with  no  higher  view 
than  to  obtain  an  active  assistant  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  of  his  farm,  and  who  values 
his  wife  as  he  values  his  horse  or  ox,  according  to 
the  amount  of  labor  she  is  able  to  perform,  ought 
to  experience  some  trials.'' 

**  Why,  what  upon  airth  should  a  man  want  a 
wife  for,  but  to  take  care  of  the  property,  do  the 
housework,  and  be  a  help-meet,  as  the  Bible  sajTs," 
exclaimed  the  old  lady.  "  You  young  folks  have 
a  great  many  new-fangled  notions;  but  I  never 
knew  any  good  come  of  them.  It  is  better  to 
keep  to  the  Scripture.  Solomon  was  wiser  than 
we,  and  he  says,  *  a  vartuous  wife  layeth  her  hands 
to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distafl*.' 
Matthew  Scran's  mother  walked  according  to 
Scripture.  Many  were  the  pieces  of  huckabuck, 
and  bird's  eye,  and  O's  and  M's,  besides  coverlids 
of  all  patterns,  which  she  spun  and  wove  with  her 
own  hands,  and  left  her  son." 

"  Yes/'  chimed  in  MrsL  Brown,  "  the  house  is 
running  over  full  of  good  stUfi*;  and  so  I  told 
Mabel  Wilford,  when  Scran  came  there  a  court- 
ing." 

"Then  Scran  really  did  go  there,  did  he?" 
asked  Mrs.  Towner.  "I  heard  some  such  thing, 
but  I  didn't  believe  one  word  about  it." 

**  And  I  shouldn't  if  he  hadn't  come  to  me  in 
the  first  of  it  and  wanted  me  to  speak  to  Mabel. 
She  and  I  are  kinder  cousins  you  know.  I  thought 
it  was  a  first  rate  ch«nce  for  Mabel,  and  really  did 
my  best  to  persuade  her.  I  told  her  all  about  his 
affairs ;  I  told  her  he  was  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  and  that 
she  would  have  enough  of  everything.  But  she 
wouldn't  hear  a  word.  She  even  went  so  for  as 
to  say,  that  certain  things  would  be  necessary  to 
her  happiness  as  a  wife,  which  Matthew  Scran  had 
never  dreamed  of,  and  which  he,  and  his  farms, 
and  his  mother's  linen,  all  together  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  procure." 

"  Pretty  well  for  old  James  Wilford's  daughter," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Blakeslee.  "  I  wonder  who  she 
thinks  she  is.  I  guess  she'll  see  the  day  when 
she'll  wish  she  hadn't  carried  her  head  quite  so 
high.  This  comes  of  her  reading  so  much. 
Thank  heaven !  I  never  read  any  book  but  my 
Bible  and  Psalm-book.  I  wonder  how  Matt 
Scran  could  be  such  a  dunce  as  to  go  after  her." 

"  Oh  [  the  widowers  will  be  fools  you  know," 
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replied  Mrs.  Towner.  "  But  I  wonder  if  there  is 
any  body  on  airth  that  Mabel  Wilford  thinks  is 
good  enough  for  her.  Last  summer — no,  summer 
before  last,  she  refused  Dr.  Dutton.  I  wonder  why 
she  didn't  accept  him.  She  is  old  enough  to  use 
some  reason." 

"True  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Blakeslee,  "  she  is 
just  two  years  younger  than  my  Becky.  After  all 
her  airs  she  will  die  an  old  maid,  and  it  will  be 
just  good  enough  for  her." 

"  And  I  presume  she  will  not  regard  that  as  the 
worst  thing  possible.  Surely  it  is  not  so  bad  as  an 
unreasonable  marriage ;  and  in  my  view,  it  is 
much  better  for  most  women,  than  to  live  and  die 
in  the  service  of  Matthew  Scranton,"  said  Mrs. 
Carter. 

**  You  remember  that  Mr.  Butler,  who  came  on 
from  the  West,  last  summer,  with  her  cousin,"  put 
in  Mrs.  Cone,  *'  why  didn't  she  have  him  ?  He 
was  in  search  of  a  wife.  Mr.  Taylor  introduced 
him  to  Mabel ;  and  after  one  or  two  interviews, 
he  was  so  tiken  with  Tier,  that  he  told  Mr.  Taylor 
he  wished  to  marry  her.  Mr.  Taylor  was  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  match,  and  did  all  he  could  to  per- 
suade Mabel,  but  she  woaldn't  hear  of  it." 

"  And  pray,  what  was  her  reason  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Brown,"  Wasn't  he  well  off?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  is  rich.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  out 
West,  and  he.  told  Mabel,  that  Mr.  Butler  was  a 
real  business  man,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  country^" 

**  Well,  then,  why  didn't  she  have  him?" 

"  I  have  never  heard  her  speak  of  the  matter. 
He  seemed  to  think  a  catalogue  of  his  wealthy  and 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Taylor  sufBcient  for 
any  reasonable  woman.  I  suppose  she  didn't  like 
to  marry  a  man  with  whom  she  was  so  little  ac- 
quainted. He  was  in  a  great  hurry  and  wished 
her  to  be  ready  to  return  with  him  within  four  or 
five  weeks." 

*•  Well,  and  what  of  that  ?  '*  asked  Mrs.  Blakes- 
lee. '*  She  knew  the  breed,  and  that  was  enough. 
His  father  was  born  and  bred  in  this  place.  None 
of  your  high-fiyers,  but  a  saving,  money-making 
man,  was  Jonathan  Butler;  and,  I  dare  say,  his 
son  takes  after  him.  I  look  a  good  deal  to  the 
breed,  and  Mabel  Wilford  missed  her  mark  when 
she  refused  one  of  that  breed.  Did  she  think  he 
was  fool  enough  to  stay  here  dilly-dallying  round 
her  six  months  ?  ** 

"  Or  to  spend  his  time  and  money  journeying 
between  here  and  the  West  ?  "  chimed  in  Mrs. 
Towner.  "There  are  some  folks  in  the  world 
who  seem  to  have  all  kinds  of  sense  but  common 
sense." 

"  Oh !  many  of  the  gentlemen  do  not  place  a 
very  high  value  on  what  is  often  called  common 
sense,"  said  Mrs.  Carter.  *'  There  is  Harry  Blake, 
who  is  noted  for  his  prudence  and  sagacity ;  and 


yet,  you  all  know,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  spend  both 
time  and  money  in  trying  to  win  Mabel." 

**  Yes,  the  only  foolish  thing  I  ever  saw  in  Harry 
Blake,'*  sharply  replied  Mrs.  Towner.  "  For  my 
part,  I  have  always  wondered  what  it  is  the  men 
can  see  in  that  girl.  Sartingly  she  never  was 
handsome.  There's  your  grandaughter  Hannah, 
Mrs.  Blakeslee,  when  she  stands  up  in  the  singer's 
seat  by  the  side  of  Mabel  on  the  Sabbath,  with 
her  three  strings  of  gold  beads  around  her  plump 
neck,  looks  as  well  again  ;  and  she  is  twice  as 
smart  to  work,  I  dare  say." 

Mrs.  Carter's  response  was  gentle  and  earnest ; 
"  Ladies,  Mabel  Wilford  is  a  very  superior  girl. 
She  is  as  admirable  for  her  industry,  for  the  neat- 
ness  and  order  with  which  she  does  everything,  as 
for  the  higher  qualities  of  her  head  and  heart. 
Her  conversation  and  whole  tone  of  thought  indi- 
cate a  higher  degree  of  culture  than  is  usually 
found  in  those  whose  facilities  for  improvement 
have  been  so  limited.  No  womsn  should  so  de- 
grade herself  as  to  marry  merely  for  the  sake  of 
being  married,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  home. 
Mabel's  mind  is  too  clear,  her  views  of  marriage 
are  too  high,  and  her  soul  is  too  fully  awake  to 
allow  her  to  do  so." 

"  What  you  say  is  true,  ma'm,"  cried  Mrs.  Skin- 
ner. "  that  is  just  what  I  tell  my  darters.  Gals,  I 
tell  them,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  married. 
Look  as  much  at  what  you  marry,  as  who  you 
marry.  Remember  the  Scripture  says,  "  Every 
wise  woman  buildeth  her  house,"  and  don't  go  for 
to  pull  yottrn  down  and  ruin  yourselves  by  marrying 
somebody  that  will  make  you  worse  than  you  are 
now.  Never  make  a  bargain,  gals,  until  you  are 
sure  of  bettering  yourselves.  I  am,  glad,  ma'm 
that  you  and  1  think  so  much  alike.  But  if  Mabel 
thinks  so  too,  I  can't  see  why  she  didn't  have  Matt 
Scran.  There's  no  telling  how  much  she  might 
have  bettered  herself." 

*•  Certainly  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Carter,  with  pecu- 
liar emphosis,  as  the  ladies  arose  and  adjourned  to 
the  parlor. 

PA  RT   II. 

The  years  went  by,  and  there  came  a  change 
over  the  spirit  of  my  dreams.  The  light  of  child- 
hood's Edens  gave  place  to  other  brightness,  as  I 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood  and  gazed 
into  that  palaced,  pavilioned,  wondrous  future, 
which,  at  this  time  in  life,  opens  to  the  view  of 
every  impassioned  dreamer.  I  thought  less  of 
Mabel  Wilford,  because  my  realm  of  dreams  was 
now  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  new  pro- 
vinces about  which  I  felt  the  most  intense  interest. 

But  when  I  was  nearly  sixteen  I  went  to  reside 
with  my  grandparents  in  Elton,  and  attend  school. 
I  arrived  there  in  the  sweet  Spring  time ;  and,  very 
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beautiful  was  that  quiet,  green  Talley,  with  ita 
muaic  of  watera,  birda  and  breezea.  It  lajr  near 
the  Connecticut  riTer.  Beyond  the  river,  white 
cottagea  and  cultivated  fielda  were  viaible,  and  in 
the  diatance  bine  hilla.  On  the  South  and  Weat 
lay  wooded  alopea  and  awelling  uplands,  beautiful 
with  the  varioua  appearances  of  the  finest  cultiva- 
tion. On  the  North  extend  wild,  ahady  woods,  in 
which  many  an  ancient  tree  stands  to  commune 
with  seeking  souls,  and  whisper  in  all  earneat  ears 
mysterioua  legenda  of  the  paat  and  eloquent  lea- 
aons  for  the  future,  and  many  a  little  brook 

**  Babbling  low  amid  tbe  tangled  woods, 
Blipi  down  throagh  moM  grown  itonM, 
With  endlen  laughter.** 

These  woods  had  been  a  favorite  haunt  of  my 
mother.  Therefore,  during  my  stay  in  Elton,  it 
waa  doubly  pleaaant  to  me  to  wander  in  their 
ahade,  along  the  patha  in  which  she  had  walked, 
to  seek  out  the  green  nooks  and  story-telling  trees 
which  she  had  deacribed  so  often,  and  gather  the 
atriped  blossom  of  the  honeyauckle  and  the  beau- 
tiful flowering  ivy  from  the  same  shrubs  from 
which  she  had  gathered  them  years  before. 

My  grandmother  waa  a  very  social,  agreeable 
old  lady,  one  of  those  whose  hearts  so  serenely 
defy  time  and  care.  Among  the  visitors  at  her 
house,  waa  one  whom  the  girls  usually  addressed 
as  Aunt  Mabel,  and  for  whom  they  manifested 
great  respect  She  was  an  old  maid,  and,  aa  I 
afterwards  aacertained,  about  forty  years  old.  Her 
form  waa  atill  lithe  and  graceful,  and  the  sunny  cheer- 
fulness which  reigned  on  her  clear,  open  brow,  the 
ligbt  of  her  countenance,  and  the  very  serene  ex- 
pression of  her  dark  hazel  eyes,  were  fascinating, 
and  took  away  all  thought  of  those  mullen  stalk 
proportions,  and  that  horse-radish  physiognomy, 
which  certain  foolish  ones  generally  ascribe  to  the 
aiaterhood. 

The  first  time  I  met  her,*  I  felt  a  singular  attrac- 
tion in  the  expression  of  her  face  and  the  tones  of 
her  voice.  Her  face  was  one  of  tho^e  which  seem 
to  have  a  certain  magnetic  power,  drawing  us  to 
observe  them  again  and  again.  Beauty  of  soul  is 
ever  magnetic.  I  knew  from  the  manner  of  her 
intercourse  with  the  girls,  that  the  dew  of  youth 
was  still  fresh  in  her  heart,  and  while  observing 
her  very  closely,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that 
this  was  the  Mabel  Wilford  of  whom  I  had  heard 
my  mother  speak  so  often.  Instantly  there  came 
a  revival  of  all  the  impressions  I  had  received  from 
the  words  of  my  mother,  and  thrilling  with  a  new 
interest,  I  resolved  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance. 

From  my  grandmother  I  learned  that  in  her 
younger  yeara,  previous  to  the  marriage  of  her  sis- 
ters. Aunt  Mabel  had  for  several  years  taught  the 
village  school,  and  that  many  of  my  young  frienda 
had  been  her  scholars.  When  her  last  remaining 
sister  left  home,  she  gave  up  her  school  and  de- 
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voted  herself  to  the  care  oj  her  aged  parents. 
Since  their  death  she  had  continued  to  occupy  the 
house  which  had  been  the  home  of  her  childhood. 
She  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  it.  The  pro- 
perty she  had  inherited  from  her  fiither,  and  from 
a  maiden  aunt,  under  her  management  waa  suffi- 
cient to  supply  her  wanta,  and  her  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  admirable  auperviaion  of  her  little 
farm  surprised  the  whole  neighborhood. 

One  of  her  sisters  had  married  moat  unfortu- 
nately, and  after  many  sorrows,  had  died,  soon 
after  her  parents,  in  one  of  the  distant  citiea  of  ihe 
West,  leaving  one  child,  a  little  girl  to  the  care 
of  atrangers.  On  hearing  of  her  sister's  death, 
Mabel  sent  for  the  child,  and  rested  not  until  the 
forlorn  little  creature  waa  aleeping  on  her  boaom. 
Thia  child  she  reared  aa  her  own,  and  Fanny  East- 
man, now  a  lovely  girl  of  seventeen,  reverenced 
Aunt  Mabel  not  only  as  a  mother,  but  also  aa  her 
ideal  of  all  that  was  noble  and  good.  Fanny  was 
my  schoolmate ;  she  waa  a  favorite  with  her  young 
companions,  and,  it  will  bejeasily  understood,  that 
Aunt  MabePs  farm-house  was  a  very  attractive 
place  of  resort  for  us  girls. 

Somehow  the  air  seemed  fresher  there,  the  turf 
in  the  ample  door-yard  greener  and  softer,  the 
patches  of  sky  seen  through  the  chequering 
branches  of  the  old  maples  of  a  deeper,  purer  azure, 
than  elsewhere.  Oh,  how  many  happy  hours  we 
spent  there  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleaaant  inter- 
course aa  girls  and  schoolmates,  or  listening  to  the 
golden  speech  of  wisdom,  as  it  flowed  frum  the 
lips  of  Aunt  Mabel,  perhaps  describing  aome  un- 
dying deed  of  heroism,  and  telling  us  how  to  see 
and  display  the  truest  heroism  in  the  most  imob- 
trusive  spheres  and  experiences  of  life. 

On  one  occasion  when  there,  we  girls  spoke 
much  of  a  wedding  to  which  we  were  all  invited. 
Of  course,  there  were  banterings  and  merry  jests. 
Aunt  Mabel  continued  quietly  knitting  and  took 
no  part  in  our  conversation.  At  length,  Lucy 
Evans,  a  thoughtless,  merry,  blue-eyed  beauty,  in- 
sisted on  telling  our  fortunes.  With  a  most  comi- 
cal endeavor  to  be  my8terious  and  solemn,  she 
traced  with  her  dimpled  finger,  the  lines  in  our 
hands  and  uttered  predictions  which  were  received 
with  shouts  of  merriment.  Of  course,  we  were  all 
to  be  married. 

*•  There,  girls !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  the  merriment 
subsided,  **  you  know  your  fate.  My  predictions 
never  fail.  They  would  do  no  disgrace  to  the 
skinny  lipa  of  any  weird  sister.*' 

"  But  Aunt  Mabel !  "  cried  Mary  Jackson,  "  you 
have  not  told  Aunt  Mabel's Tortune." 

*'  Oh!  yes,"  said  another,  " come,  Aunt  Mabel, 
let  Lucy  read  you  some  oracles  from  the  book  of 
fate.    We  must  hear  your  fortune." 

**  No,  no,  girls,"  she  answered,  smiling,  "  I  stand 
somewhat  in  fear  of  Lucy's  predictions,  for  I  see 
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she  has  giren  y oa  all  away  in  marriage.  Beaidea, 
I  perceive  after  all  that  Lucy's  magic  lies  chiefly 
in  her  eyes." 

"  If  for  one/'  said  Lucy,  **  would  give  more  to 
bear  Aunt  Mabel's  past  history,  than  to  hear  even 
the  witch  of  Endor  reveal  her  future  destiny. 
Aunt  Mabel,  do  tell  us  why  you  never  got  married. 
Mother  says  you  had  a  good  many  chauces." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Mary,  "my  mother  says  you  had 
suitors  enough.  I  do  wonder  how  you  came  to  be 
an  old  maid." 

Aunt  Mabel  made  some  playful  answer  and 
sought  to  change  the  subject.  But  it  was  a 
moment  of  freedom,  and  we  would  not  be  denied. 
At  last  she  said : 

"  It  seems  you  have  been  told  something  of  my 
past  life,  girls.  You  are  curious ;  you  are  young 
and  thoughtless ;  therefore  to  satisfy  your  curiosity 
and  explain  why  I  am  an  old  maid  may  be  of  use 
to  you,  provided  you  listen  truly  to  what  I  say. 
But  first  tell  me,  Lucy,  why  should  a  woman 

marry  2 " 

Lucy  looked  somewhat  puzzled,  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  said: 

**  Why,  we  mast  get  married  ;  everybody  gets 
married ;  what  shall  we  do  if  we  don't  get  mar- 
ried." 

"  Not  quite  everybody,  Lucy ;  but  what  say  you, 

Mary  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  should  marry  because  everybody  laughs 
so  at  old  maids.  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  an  old 
maid." 

"I  cannot  think  you  would  laugh  at  me,  or 
Buffer  any  one  else  to  do  so  "  Aunt  Mabel  replied 
with  a  smile,  **  and  yet  I  am  an  old  maid." 

«No,  indeed!  you  do  not  seem  like  an  old 
maid.  I  mean  such  fidgety  things  as  my  Aunt 
Lydia.  People  do  laugh  at  old  maids ;  and  I  do 
not  see  how  one  can  help  laughing  at  her." 

"  And  there  are  many  married  women  who  are 
va  fidgety  as  your  Aunt  Lydia.  I  wonder  whether 
such  married  women  as  some  you  can  think  of,  are 
ever  laughed  at." 

**  Oh,  yes,  there  are  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Snow 
and  Mrs.  Cobb,"  said  Sarah  Fitch,  **  everybody 
laughs  at  them.  But  we  cannot  always  live  with 
our  parents  or  our  aunts,  and  we  must  marry 
to  settle  in  life  and  have  a  home." 

"  No,  Sarah,  you  mistake.  The  end  of  exis- 
tence is  not  to  get  a  living.  In  marriage,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  woman  should  have  a  somewhat  higher 
aim  than  merely  to  secure  food  and  clothing.  A 
home  is  indeed  very  desirable;  but  should  a 
woman  desecrate  marriage  for  the  sake  of  a  home, 
and  purchase  one  with  the  loss  of  her  self  respect  7 
But  what  is  your  view  of  the  matter,  Emily?  " 

"  Oh,  I  know  we  get  married,  and  I  suppose  I 
shall  get  married  when  the  time  comes;  but  I  have 
never  thought  enough  about  it  to  say  why." 


«  But  yonshould  think,  Emily,"  said  Aunt  Mabel, 
very  seriously.  "  Yet,  I  presume,  there  are  many 
of  both  sexes,  both  old  and  young,  who  are  unable 
to  give  a  more  definite  answer  than  you  have 
given.  You  should  think  of  this  matter,  girls,  for 
the  consequences  of  ill-assorted  marriages  are 
fearful  and  inevitable  as  death" 

**  Why  then.  Aunt  Mabel,  should  we  got  mar- 
ried? "  asked  Emily. 

"  We  should  marry  in  obedience  to  a  true  love, 
that  love  which  the  soul  feels  and  cannot  help  feel- 
ing, when  it  meets  and  recognizes  its  "  distinct 
co-mate,"  its  counterpart  God  has  placed  the 
affections  beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  and  has 
planted  within  us  a  deep  yearning  for  love  and 
sympathy,  which,  like  the  dove  of  old,  is  ever 
going  out  over  the  great  ocean  of  life  seeking  some 
congenial  soul,  some  true  heart,  in  which  to  build 
its  nest  for  time  and  eternity,  side  by  side  ¥rith 
that  principle  of  antagonism  which  ever  repels  us 
from  those  with  whom  we  can  have  no  relation- 
ship. When  the  soul  awakes,  it  begins  to  feel  the 
want  of  its  other  self  and  yearn  for  entire  sym- 
pathy and  love.  It  must  ever  repel  the  stranger 
and  long  for  its  own,  and  there  can  be  no  marriage 
until  it  is  united  to  its  counterpart,  its  other  dearer 
self.  We  should  marry  to  realize  completeness 
of  existence.  Grod  created  us  male  and  female. 
Man  and  woman  are  complements  of  each  other, 
parts  of  a  whole.  Isolated  existence  may  be  ren- 
dered beautiful,  but  it  does  not  realize  the  thought 
of  our  Creator." 

"  Why,  Aunt  Mabel ! "  exclaimed  Lucy,  "  yon 
are  an  old  maid ;  can  you  talk  of  marriage  in  this 
way  7  I  thought  you  were  a  decided  foe  to  mar- 
riage." 

'*  Not  to  marriage  in  its  true  signification,  Lucy. 
I  am  opposed  to  those  marriages  in  which  the  real 
meaning  of  marriage  is  not  thought  of,  and  in 
which  a  woman  gives  herself  for  a  home.  I  am 
opposed  to  such  marriages,  because  I  always  shud- 
der to  see  holy  things  desecrated.  The  current 
feeling  ihat  girls  must  be  married,  at  any  rate,  is 
"the  worm  i'  the  bud,"  which  preys  upon  domestic 
life.  This  creates  the  universal  haste  to  be  manied 
young,  before  the  parties  are  old  enough  really  to 
know  what  they  want  or  consider  what  they  do. 
There  is  an  eagerness  to  attain  a  certain  position, 
and  a  neglect  to  cultivate  the  qualities  which  ars 
necessary  to  fit  us  for  that  position,  and  too  often  a 
sacrifice  of  that  truth  of  heart  which  is  the  crown 
of  perfect  womanhood.  Too  many  marry  they 
scarcely  know  whom  or  why,  and  soon,  saddened 
and  soured  by  care  and  disappointment,  they  be- 
gin to  feel  the  sure  consequences  of  having  sinned 
against  the  truth  and  their  own  souls,  and  the 
music  of  life  becomes  a  prolonged  mUerere  instead 
of  a  joyous  burst  of  thanksgiving.  Oh,  girls,  be- 
ware of  thoughtless  and  unreasonable  marriages." 


^ 
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There  w«e  a  pauee ;  the  girla  looked  grave  and 
thoughtfal.  At  length  Mary  drew  her  etool  cloee 
to  Aunt  Mabel,  and  said : 

*'Were  you  always  so  wise,  Annt  Mabel  7 
Mother  says  you  are  an  old  maid  from  choice. 
Why  did  you  refuse  all  your  suitors,  such  as  Dr. 
Dutton,  Esq.  Blake,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Screnton,  and 
I  don't  know  how  many  others  1" 

''Simply  because  it  was  not  essential  to  my 
happiness  to  do  otherwise  ;  because  among  them 
all,  there  was  not  one  to  whom  I  felt  I  could  become 
really  and  truly  united.   Dr.  Dutton  was  handsome, 
fashionable  and  intelligent ;  but  he  was  also,  a  con- 
temptible male  coquette,  incapable  of  a  true  attach- 
ment.   He  felt  much  such  an  interest  in  me,  I 
presume,  as  he  felt  in  the  woman  whom  be  ad- 
dressed  two   days  afterwards.     All  the  world 
deemed  Esq.  Blake  a  most  excellent  match ;  he 
was  what  all  the  world  call  a  most  respectable 
man ;  but  he  was  not  the  true  and  superior  man 
he  might  have  been.    I  had   known  him  from 
childhood,  and  was  repelled  by  his  cool,  calcula- 
ting selfishness.    There  was  Mr.  Butler,  from  Ohio, 
or  rather,  the  embodiment  of  old  Jonathan  But- 
ler's sixty  thousand  dollars.    Having  to  visit  Con- 
necticut on  business,  he  thought,  to  use  his  own 
words,  he  might  as  well  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  and  take  back  a  wife  with  him.    In  his 
view,  Eastern  women  were  much  the  best  for  busi-  , 
ness.    I  met  him  at  Mr.  Taylor's ;  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  agriculture,  and  I  made  some 
remark  on  the  subject  which  drew  his  attention ; 
afterwards  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Taylor  that  I 
seemed  a  prudent,  sensible  woman,  who  knew  how 
to  live  in  the  world.    On  ascertaining  that  I  en- 
joyed good  health,  and  had  no  poor  relations  who 
would  be  likely  to  trouble  him,  he  very  generously 
determined  to  make  me  his  wife.     As  he  had 
arranged  only  to  stay  two  we<»k8,  he  came  to  me 
on  the  next  morning  intending  to  despatch  business 
at  once.    After  giving  a  particular  account  of  his 
wealth  and  importance,  as  if  to  impress  me  with 
the  greatness  of  the  favor  he  proposed  to  confer,  he 
made  me  the  offer  of  his  hand,  or  rather  informed 
me  of  his  design  respecting  me,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  could  not  dream  of  a  refusal.    Vexed  as 
I  was  at  his  insolence,  I  coald  scarcely  refrain  from 
laaghing  in  his  face.     However,  I  assumed  a  de- 
precating tone  and  manner,  and  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused from  so  great  an  honor,  telling  him  I  felt  it 
would  really  be  too  much  for  me.    He  rose,  stared 
a  moment  as  if  bewildered,  and  then,  snatching  his 
hat,  he  left  the  house  without  speaking.     Mr- 
Scranton,  on  becoming  a  widower,  became  much 
interested  in  the  management  of  my  little  farm ; 
he  called  often  to  discuss  the   probability  of  a 
famine  in  the  land,  for  he  was  constantly  harrassed 
by  the  spirit  of  ingratitude  and  querulous  com- 
plaint   He  advised  me  respecting  the  best  manures 


and  the  best  times  for  sowing  and  reaping,  fi- 
nally, he  ofhrtd  to  take  the  management  of  both 
my  farm  and  myself  into  his  hands.  Some  of  my 
friends  reminded  me  that  I  was  twenty-seven,  and 
greatly  censured  me  for  what  they  called  my  folly 
in  refusing  such  a  good  offer,  telling  me  I  should 
soon  be  a  scarecrow  of  an  old  maid.  They  either 
could  not  or  would  not  understand  my  views,  so  I 
replied  gaily,  that  it  would  be  infinitely  mote 
agreeable  to  me,  to  be  a  scarecrow  in  my  own  home, 
than  to  be  a  fixture  in  Matthew  Scran's  kitchen. 
And  now,  tell  me,  Mary,  do  you  think  I  should  have 
done  right  if  I  had  married  either  of  these  men?" 

*'  Oh,  no,  Annt  Mabel,  it  would  not  seem  right 
at  all.  But — but  did  yon  never  fail  in  love ;  I 
mean  did  yon  never  fancy  you  loved  some  one  1  ** 

"You  have  chosen  the  right  phrase,  Mary. 
Yes,  I  did  once  entertain  such  a  fancy.  It  was 
when  I  was  quite  young,  and  at  a  time  when  I 
was  thrown  much  into  the  society  of  a  young  cou- 
sin ;  but  a  short  separation  and  matnrer  thought 
undeceived  me,  and  the  &ncy  did  not  lead  to  any 
very  disastrous  consequence." 

**  But  is  it  impossible  for  you  to  love,  Annt  Ma- 
bel," I  asked,  rather  timidly,  "  to  love  in  such  a 
way,  I  mean,  as  to  marry  ?  Do  you  never  expect 
to  realize  that  sympathy  of  which  yon  speak.  Do 
people  live  and  die  without  finding  what  is  so  ne- 
cessary to  their  existence?  " 

Her  faced  glowed  with  that  serene, bright  expres- 
sion, which  was  so  fascinating,  as  she  replied: 

"  There  is  a  future  life,  Anna.  Our  existence 
begins  here  but  it  continues  forever.  They  who 
are  true  to  God  and  their  own  souls,  cannot  fail  to 
realize  their  appropriate  destiny.  Many — who  can 
say  how  many?— do  not  realize  their  soul's  ideal  of 
its  own,  until  they  reach  that  other  life.  I  do  not 
refuse  marriage ;  it  is  not  good  to  be  alone ;  I  do 
not  choose  to  be  an  old  maid.  No,  I  only  wait  or 
that  marriage  which  will  be  entirely  true.  I  may 
not  find  it  in  this  world;  but  presently,  I  shall 
enter  the  *  boundless  region  of  all  perfection,'  and 
I  cannot  fail  to  find  it  there.  There  life  will  be 
perfect.  There  no  soul  will  pine  with  a  sense  of 
wants  which  cannot  be  satisfied." 

Her  words  made  a  strange  impression  on  oar 
minds,  and  we  felt  that  she  could  not  be  wrong. 
We  gathered  around  her  with  deeper  feelings  of 
respect  and  spake  with  lower  tones  as  we  expressed 
our  thanks.  We  were  all,  I  trust,  made  somewhat 
wiser  and  better  by  her  lessons.  Her  influence 
over  me  was  peculiar ;  I  have  never  ceased  to  feel 
it.  Since  my  acquaintance  with  her  began,  life 
has  taken  a  higher  dignity  in  my  eyes,  especially 
the  life  of  my  own  sex.  Believe  me,  reader,  or 
rather  consider  the  matter  carefully,  and  see  that 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  steady  persistence 
in  being  an  "  old  maid,"  evinces  some  of  the  no- 
blest and  best  characteristics  of  true  womanhood.' 
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FRAGMENTS  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  LADY  ARABELLA  STI/aRT. 


IN  THREE    PARTS. 


BT    MISS    JAKE    C.HOPKIITS. 


iPART    I. 
Oh,  many  a  lord  and  lady  gay, 
Badacked  in  gorgeoni,  bright  array, 
With  glittering  gami  and  eyat  of  light, 
Appeared  in  Greenwich  halli  that  night. 
For  kingly  pomp  and  courtly  grace 
Brought  lanihine  to  each  happy  face. 
And  leldom  even  there,  I  ween. 
Was  a  more  dazzling  pegeant  wen. 
Shining  within  the  palace  walls. 
Through  brilliant  corridors  and  halb, 
The  crowd  were  seen  to  press  along, 
A  gay,  a  light,  distingaiahed  throng, 
Though  some  were  there  who  eoold  not  elaim 
The  lustre  of  a  spotlees  Bama, 
For  beauty  she  without  eomparoi 
But  yet,  alas !  as  ftail  as  fair, 
The  reckless  Essex,*  tbeu  a  bride 
Whoee  place  was  by  another's  sida, 
Held  shameless  dalllaiice  bold  with  one  t 
On  whom  the  royal  fiiTor  shooe. 
But,  oh !  so  happy  looked  they  both, 
And  beautiful,  the  mind  was  loth 
To  think  that  they  t  were  false  as  bright, 
And  that  those  stan  should  lose  their  light 
And  ever  sit  in  darkest  night. 
Close  by  a  gilded  pillar,  stood 
One  wrapt  in  tender,  thonghtfhl  mood. 
And  were  she  deemed  uot  quite  so  fair 
As  was  the  star  of  beauty  there, 
Yet  how  more  certain  to  allure— 
That  loTely  form  hold  son!  as  pure. 
With  hurried  step  and  hasty  glaoee, 
Behold  the  good  Sir  €kx>ige  adTanee. 
His  garments  were  of  gold  and  bine ; 
Ah,  ttOTor  was  a  knight  more  true. 
**  iVow,  Lady  Arabella,  pray 
This  moment  come  with  me  away ; 
The  present  is  the  time  to  fly 
And  to  elude  eaeh  watchful  eye ; 
The  palace  hall  with  music  rings, 
LoTe*s  golden  hour  hath  swallow's  wlaga ; 
Bee  all  are  bent  on  pleasure  here, 
Then,  dearest  lady,  banish  fear, 
And  seize  this  preciens  moment,  now 
To  sanctify  your  holy  row. 


*  Countess  of  Essex. 

t  Lord  Rochester. 

t  The  end  of  both  was  miserable. 


The  priest  and  bridegroom  both  await 
Your  presence  near  this  hall  of  state. 
Let  me  conduct  you  to  their  side. 
For  Seymour  claims  his  lovely  bride. 
And  other  friends  are  there,**  he  said, 
**  Your  own  dark>eyed  Italian  maid.* 
As  when  beneath  some  sudden  blast 
We  see  the  lily's  head  downcast, 
Pendant  awhile  the  lovely  flower 
Receives  the  fall  of  summor  diower, 
But  to  revive  and  bloom  anew, 
Fresh,  ftagrsnt,  and  impearled  with  dew. 
So  drooped  her  lovely  head  when  first 
These  sudden  tidings  on  her  burst ; 
And  paleness  overspread  her  brow, 
And  sunk  her  heart  within  her  low. 
Then  raising  up  her  tearful  eyes. 
She  sweetly  said,  through  straggling  lighB, 
** Thanks  for  your  eourtesy,  Sir  knight, 
I  see,  I  feel  it  must  be  right, 
A  captive  to  that  monarch's  wiQ 
I  am,  and  ever  should  be  still. 
Then  let  this  hour  prevent,  with  you 
ril  trust  myself,  good  knight  and  true.** 

Within  the  sounds  of  revdry 
Apart  from  every  curious  eye, 
And  safe  from  all  invading  feet, 
Was  then  the  lover's  blest  retreat. 
Seymour  with  Arabella  standi 
And  there  the  priest  unites  their  hands. 
No  pomp  or  show  upon  them  wait 
Though  each  were  of  such  high  bora 
Their  only  hope  was  soon  to  fly 
Far  from  their  vengeful  monarch's  eye. 

VA.RT  II. 

Far  out  upon  the  water's  breast 
A  single  vessel  lay  at  rest. 
And,  rigged  for  sail,  the  hour  is  o'er 
It  should  have  lefl  its  i«land  shore. 
And  breezes  now  the  itroamers  fill. 
But  yet  the  ship  doth  linger  still. 
Lo !  on  the  deck  a  lady  stands 
With  straining  eyes  and  clasped  hands. 
And  it  would  seem  her  ardent  gaze 
Might  pierce  the  far  horizon's  maze, 
To  eatch  the  first  faint,  dimplbg  trace 
Upon  the  stream's  bright  glassy  face. 
But  nought  did  cleave  the  waters  blue 
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No  wiab«d  for  boat  appearod  in  riew. 
•*  Alai !  *'  ah«  cried,  "  what  koepi  him  to, 
Th«M  moDMnti  majr  bo  fraof  ht  with  wo. 
For  dangers  now  onr  ttepe  lurroand, 
And  ftrewdl  hope,  if  we  are  found. 
So  long  I  waited  on  the  itrand 
Loth  eren  to  depart  from  land 
Without  that  one  more  perfect  bliw 
Which  wai  the  crowning  hope  to  thia. 
For,  ah !  eecape  to  me  were  nought 
If  ench  eecape  onr  parting  brought. 
Not  thii  the  hour,  but  long  before 
*Twte  eaid  that  we  ihould  meet,  on  shore 
And  surely  ftiends  could  not  deoeire 
And  thus  my  anxious  bosom  grieTC. 
Ah|  Seymour  I  heaven  alone  can  tell. 
What  dire  mishap  has  thee  befell.*' 

The  captain  then  approached  to  say 
Twas  time  the  ship  was  under  way* 
It  were  not  safo  to  longer  bide 
And  lose  the  fliToring  wind  and  tidei. 

*<  CNi !  **  cried  the  lady, "  yet  I  pray» 

Grant  me  a  little  brief  delay ; 

Think  of  onr  sono  w  thus  to  seTW 

To  meet,  it  may  be,  years  if  evei, 

An  hour  may  brin^  him  to  my  sidey 

And  then  we'll  stem  the  willing  tide.** 

The  lady  thus  beseeching  stUl, 

The  Tossel  lingered  at  her  will. 

But,  oh,  too  soon  did  they  repent 

Indulgence  which  she  might  lament. 

A  white  speck  borne  upon  the  gale, 

Their  fears  proTod  true,  it  iom  a  $aiL 

Alas !  upon  a  nearer  vjew, 

Floated  the  royal  banner  too. 

The  captain  saw  impending  wo 

He  bade  the  lady  go  below. 

And  sbooted  out,  **  no  more  delay, 

Now  spread  the  sails,  away,  away.*' 

Swift  as  the  race-bound  courser  darts 

The  Teasel  into  motion  starts. 

With  sudden  force  her  strength  she  plies. 

And  o'er  the  yielding  water  ffies. 

Vain  trust,  tliey  found  their  utmost  speed 

Was  poordofbnee  m  such  a  need. 

The  distance  lessened  to  their  Tiew, 

They  were  in  numbers  hut  a  few.. 

What  was  their  chance,  what  was  their  hope 

With  such  an  enemy  to  cope  1 

Lost  time  to  them  brought  bitter  fruit, 

They  cannot  now  elude  pursuit, 

For  near  the  other  comes,  naore  near, 

Hark!  tis  the  signal  gun  they  hear. 

That  warning,  must  they  then  give  o'er 

All  hopes  to  reach  the  distant  shore  1 

And  must  fair  Arabella  be 

Doomed  to  a  sad  captivity  t 

For  Iter  sweet  sake,  with  might  and  main, 

They  struggle  hard,  but  strive  in  vain. 

A  cannon  ball  too  soon  did  tell 

Its  deadly  story  where  it  fell. 


Another  sent  their  deck  to  greet 
Passed  cloee  to  Arabella's  feet. 
The  vessel  creaked  as  if  with  pain. 
And  heaved  and  plunged  upon  the  main. 
The  shivering  masts  are  still  upheld. 
The  breeze  the  rifled  sails  has  swelled. 
But,  oh !  what  horror  in  that  sound, 
The  crash  of  Iklling  timbers  round. 
A  shattered  thing,  she's  vanquished  now. 
With  grappling  irons  on  her  prow. 
Poor  Arabella  groans  and  hears, 
Just  stifled  with  her  sighs  and  tears, 
And,  worse  than  death,  that  dreadftil  word 
**  The  Udf  Sqfmour  it  on  hoard, 
Oo  forth  helow  and  kitker  hring, 
Wo  elaim  tkepritonor  ofOu  king.** 
Oh,  dark  and  gloomy  was  the  hour 
Which  brought  her  captive  to  the  tower 

rxRT  m. 
Time  glidee  with  some  on  gilded  wings 
Where  hope  elastic  ever  springs; 
But,  ah !  his  pinions  darkly  wave 
0*er  one  whose  thoughts  are  of  the  grave. 
And  every  fear  the  mind  enthrals 
When  cloeed  within  a  prison's  walls. 
Bad  Arabella  thus  confined, 
Had  o'er  her  gloomy  fortunes  pined. 
Till  worn,  at  length,  with  pain  and  grief 
Death  seemed  to  her  a  kind  relieC 
Though  sweet  the  blest  assurance  she 
Received  in  her  captivity, 
That  her  dear  lord  was  safe  in  France, 
And  trusted,  that  some  favoring  ohaooe 
Would  to  their  hopes  auspicious  prove. 
And  reunite  them  in  their  love. 
But  that  fond  hope  so  long  delayed. 
Her  spirits  sank,  her  strength  decayed. 
And  reason  once  so  calm  and  bright, 
Now  shed  a  doobtAil  wavering  light ; 
And  vttions  dark  upon  her  lowered. 
And  thus  her  sad  complaint  she  poured, 
"  Oh,  years  have  seen  my  spirit's  strife. 
And  grief  has  shadowed  o'er  my  life. 
These  purple  tides  move  faint  and  slow, 
They  soon  will  cease  thdr  languid  flow. 
Each  writhing  pain,  each  heavy  sigh, 
Fortels  too  sure  that  death  is  nigh. 
And  it  were  sweet,  nethinks,  to  rest 
Within  the  cold  earth's  tranquil  breast, 
But  for  the  thought  from  kirn  to  part. 
Which  drbks  the  life-bleod  f^om  my  heart. 
To  die  without  one  last  fond  look, 
That  bitter  pang  how  can  I  brook  1 
To  feel  my  pulse  grow  weak  beneath 
The  withering,  blighting  chill  of  death. 
And  not  to  feel  hii  preeenoe  near 
Whose  lightest  breath  I  hold  so  dear. 
Might  he  receive  my  leteet  sigh 
Oh,  then  I'd  be  content  to  die. 
But  give  him  this  and  truly  tell 
How  to  the  last  I  loveQ  him  well. 
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OTHER  DAYS. 


TluiT  hid  b«D  mublg  do(  to  ftal 
Disp  ijEnpAthy  Kt  thil  ippBftl. 
A  raw  dukdartthtliiliidaircHt, 
En  duUi  did  don  tlw  iniii  u  lut. 

BnpporMd  by  b«r  duk-«y*d  maid, 
Whicli  tnt  whh  hg^lh  and  bnnty  (land, 
Thoii|h  proHnl*  una,  by  totraii  bond. 
For  tht  lut  luruienu]  fnju 
Tha  miiular  of  Ood  alood  than, 
And  li«Jd  nala  bar  dying  Up 
Tba  bolj  so|i  wbloli  Cliriatlui  tip. 
Wb«  >mM  Um  lund  lila,  t  aoBnd 
Katnrb*!  tU  nJwiu  »  praroniid, 
Tha  door  hatf  opaibnd,  it  van  meet 
TbBl  lifht  anvted  hnnM  Imtt. 
Tbey  paOHd  a  momeat  oau  U»  door, 


Ob!  bring  bin  w. 
'Til  SaTmaDi'i  It 


And  Iboi  Ua  parted  loTenme. 
Thiir  wuted  lookl,  tblir  mini 


"  Ah,  no,  balieTe  at  daaien,  na, 

Yet  btiran  ia  kind  ia  iu  dacrea 
Which  iranli  ma,  love,  a  ii|bt  oftliea. 
Beclaiped  her  band  with  fond  enjaea, 
nil  Upa  hv  piUld  ona  did  ynm. 
He  read  in  iHr  deep  aenken  eyea 

8a  fleeted  in  Lis  Jaat  embraee 
Bn  apirit  frao  ita  abriH  of  inM. 


OTHER  DAYS. 


Then  toil  itHir  waa  enr  play, 
The  beantifbl  of  aleep.— Jora  CLiai 


Hit  I  tiie  nre  and  earied  baya 
or*  II  the  Oieeian  SeTen, 

ThalweniofalUfbeaireBi 


And  be  k  Oeely  ahnTea, 
Tbatblaiied  itanl  "Foittnu!" 

To  hear  mj  bloe-ejed  mothar  aiiif 

The  plaiEiJTe  ballad  oldee. 
Whan  her  yansf  eheak  war  In  ila  Bpriii(, 

And  her  lofl  looka  ware  (eldan. 


Wfaan  Ion  tba  limpi  had  lifhlad  ; 
To  ull  that  heart  afaln  my  oirn, 
Whnia  eeft  labefcea  ware  alif  bled. 


And  hopaa  thit  madt 
Like  withered  nea 

Ah,lher*anp*laoi 


And  whiter  Ihaa  the  w 
Tbey  coma,  tbealnn 

Bo  iDtiDfly  and  lead 


M  itrDngeT, 


Thatlkommy  path  havn  faded, 
Like  itan  IVom  onl  the  DinrniD(  ek 

Like  flowen  In  dackneH  ihade^ 
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THE    DIVINE  ORIGIN   OF   MUSIC, 

AND   MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS. 


NO.  ZI. 


B7    MISS    AUGUSTA    BKOWITI. 


A  puaion  into  Basic  given. 

A  iweetf  yet  fHarelng  cry ; 

A  breaking  he«rt*B  appeal  to  hearen, 

A  bright  faith  *b  victory  !— Mm.  Hbmaki. 


•<Tha  D«yU  hatM  Bbuio. 


II 


The  grand  argument  in  favor  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  music  is  the  fiict  that  there  is  no  music  in  hell. 
No !  in  the  awful  &11  of  the  rebel  angels,  the  waters 
of  Lethe  passed  over  their  minds  and  obliterated 
all  remembrance  of  the  celestial  language.  Music 
could  not  exist  with  weeping  and  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  Yet  I  "  the  devU  hates  mutie ; " 
and  all  those  who  hate  it  are  his  own  dear  children. 
Misers,  robbers,  and  murderers  may  hate  the  divine 
art,  but  every  good  and  humanized  person  loves  it* 
Depend  upon  it,  there  is  yet  hope  of  a  man,  how- 
ever far  gone  in  iniquity,  who  loves  music ;  there 
yet  remains  a  shadowing  of 

'*  The  heaven  that  lay  around  him  in  bii  infancy." 

Ah !  says  some  caviler,  '<  but,  think  of  2V«ro,he 
was  a  musician."  So  he  was.  But  the  only  human 
trait  in  the  character  of  that  monster  was  his 
ability  to  play  on  the  l]nre.  Music  saved  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  his  subjects,  as  it  stilled,  for  the 
time  being,  his  evil  spirit.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  love  of  music  was  inherent  in  him.  Sa- 
tan can  assume  the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light  to 
hide  his  deformity  while  he  executes  his  fell  de- 
signs ;  aad  Nero  put  on  the  character  of  a  musi- 
cian for  the  same  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  creations  of  fancy,  is 
Miss  Bremer's  Bruno  Mane^eldf  the  only  glim- 
mering of  light  in  whose  chaotic  mind,  was  his 
love  of  that  blessed  instrument,  the  organ.  In  his 
fits  of  sorrow,  the  thundering  peals  of  his  crashittg 
harmonies  made  the  old  forest  to  tremble.  But 
Bruno  became  happy ;  the  light  of  affection  drove 
away  from  him  the  sighing  spirit,  and  then  his 
music  became  correspondingly  bright  and  hopeful. 

The  great  literary  bear.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed 
professed  a  dislike  of  music ;  but  it  was  only  the 
chagrin  of  a  jealous  spirit  which  made  him  declare 
that  he  "  would  as  leave  hear  it,  as  anf  other 
noise.**  But  what  oould  be  expected  of  a  man 
who  was  envious  even  of  the  fame  of  a  fat  ox. 
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What  on  earth  do  music-haten  expect  to  do  in 
heaven,  that  is,  if  they  get  there.    Do  our  Quaker 
friends  think  they  are  going  to  sit  mam,  with  their 
hats  on,  without  even  offering  to  join  in 
**  Loud  eternity's  trinmphant  tong," 
to  thank  the  Redeemer  for  their  safe  arrival  7 

Arittotle,  in  his  old  age,  began  to  study  the 
science  of  music,  and  called  it  "  the  medicine  of 
heaviness. "  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  It,  which  un- 
happily is  lost.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  ( not 
John  Smith,  jaw-respecting  reader,  but)  Diowy- 
sius  Halicamassensis,  Esq  !  /  favored  the  public 
with  thirty-one  books  on  music  and  musicians, 
which  are  also  lost.  <*  Many  of  the  eminent  philo- 
sophers of  antiquity,  however  much  their  various 
systems  might  differ  in  other  respects,  have  uni- 
formly recommended  the  practice  of  music  as  con- 
ducive to  purposes  of  the  highest  public  utility." 
Pythagoras  inculcated  a  curious  theory  which  cer^ 
tainly  contains  much  visionary  beauty.  He  as- 
serted that  the  soul  of  man  consisted  of  harmony, 
and  that  it  brought  into  this  world  the  memory  of 
the  music  with  which  it  was  entertained  in  heaven. 
Harmony  is  the  connecting  link  between  our  etherial 
and  corporeal  natures.  May  we  not  imagine  that 
our  happythoughts  are  the  whispering  of  angels  to  us? 

**  Biilliona  of  ipiritaal  creatnrea  walk  the  earth 
Unieen  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleop.** 

The  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  of  a  nation 
is  always  indicated  by  its  comparative  love  of  and 
excellence  in  the  fine  arts.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  a  persoa  was  accounted  stupid  and 
imbecile  who  loved  not  music,  nor  was  able  to 
play  on  their  instruments.  "  A  wise  man  adorned 
with  the  graces  was  reckoned  so  principally  in  pro- 
portion as  he  was  eitkarae  calUns,  It  was  an 
ancient  custom  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Irish,  to  hand  harps  around  in  company,  and  the 
more  the  guest  excelled  in  performance  the  more 
was  he  honored,  as  it  vras  supposed  to  imply  gen- 
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tie  birth,  and  noble  and  extensive  accompllBh- 
ments."  Nor  is  music 'now  cultivated  for  itself 
alone.  That  sound  and  liigh  attainment  which  is 
admired  in  the  science  implies  no  slight  acquire- 
ments of  other  kinds,  of  language  and  of  poetry 
necessarily,  which  being  the  vehicle  of  various 
knowledge,  gradually  leads  the  mind  not  only  to 
desire  but  to  attain  it." 

The  first  stringed  instrument  mentioned,  is  the 
harp.  The  sackbut,  psaltery,  instrument  of  ten 
strings  and  the  lyre  were,  it  is  probable,  only  so 
many  varieties  of  it.  There  is  also  the  viol, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  psaltery 
but  not  a  word  about  a  bow.  Col.  McDonald,  the 
harmonist,  says  that  "  in  India  and  China  instru- 
ments with  bows  have  been  used  from  the  most  re- 
mote periods.  An  obelisk,  erected  at  Heliopolis  by 
Sesostris,  (of  GlJddon  memory)  was  conveyed 
to  Rome,  and  has  on  it  a  figure  of  a  musical  in- 
strument with  strings  and  a  neck  resembling  a 
violin.  This  obelisk  was  set  up  four  hundred 
years  before  the  scige  of  Troy.  The  strings  of 
the  ancient  harp  were  stretched  over  a  sounding- 
board,  and  sometimes  played  with  a  key,  upon 
which  the  bow  may  be  an  improvement." 

So  sacred  did  the  Spartans  consider  their  music, 
that  TrepandcTi  the  poet  and  musician,  was  fined 
by  those  prim  utilitarians  the  Ephori  of  Sparta,  for 
adding  extra  strings  to  the  lyre,  which  according 
to  law  had  only  seven.      There   were   musical 
games  and  trials  of  skill  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  art ;  ( if  we  could  have  them,  perhaps  one-fin- 
ger players,  with  but  half  an  idea,  would  not  so 
often  usurp  the  places  of  educated  artists ; )  and 
Hesiod,  the  poet,  was  refused  ad  mission  into  the 
contests  because  he  oould  not  accompany  himself 
on  the  lyre.    Apropos,  of  this  gentleman;  a  story 
is  told  of  him  which  shows  that  he,  at  all  events,  had 
a  true  musical  temper.    Observing  a  potter  at  his 
work,  singing  some  of  his  verses  with  a  false  ac- 
cent, he  immediately  threw  himself  upon  the  man's 
pots  and  broke  them.    The  potter  exclaimed : 
*'  Why  do  you  spoil  my  work?  ** 
'<  Because,"  replied  Hesiod,  "  you  spoil  mine." 
The  harp  is  a  great  national  instrument  among 
the  ancient   Britons.     The   Welch  bards  were 
divided  into  three  classes.     The  first  class  were  the 
harpists;  the  second  played  on  the  six-stringed 
Corinth  ;  and  the  third  consisted  of  mere  singers. 
The  lot  of  these  last  named  gentry  was  none  of 
the  easiest ;  for  as  it  was  not  necessary  that  they 
should  have  much  musical  knowledge,  they  were 
required  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  knowing 
almost  everything  else,  and  whenever  the  prince 
or  nobility  gave  entertainments,  were  expected  to 
carve  dextrously  every  kind  of  fowl  that  came 
before  them.    The  story  of  Alfred  the  Great  ob- 
taining admission  into  the  enemy's  oamp  in  the 
disguise  of  a  harper  is  too  well  kno¥ni  to  need 
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repetition.  There  are  many  fanciful  etymologies 
of  the  Yf  Old  fiddle,  but  it  may  suffice  probably  to 
say  that  it  is  derived  from  fides,  the  string  of  an 
instrument.  So  that  knights  of  the  bow  need  not 
wax  so  wrath  at  the  term  fiddler. 

The  first  great  violinist  that  appeared  in  Eng- 
land was  Baltaxer.  He  excited  so  much  astonish- 
ment at  Oxford  that  the  professor  of  music  looked 
under  the  table  for  the  cloven  foot  of  the  — ; 
strange  violinist,  but  never  in  propria  persona,  {or, 
as  the  prince  of  darkness,  he  shuns  the  illumination 
of  the  heaven-bom  science.  But  why  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  a  penchant  for  this  particular  in- 
strument, it  ia  hard  to  say  ;  and  it  is  amusing  to 
see  how  often  violinists  have  been  believed  by  the 
credulous  to  be  in  league  with  him:  Paganini 
especially.  And  his  strange  behavior,  in  refusing 
to  allow  his  instrument  to  be  examined,  was  not 
calculated  to  dispel  the  illusion.  To  the  "  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,"  is  also  attributed  the 
composition  of  that  celebrated  air,  **  Rousseau* s 
Dream." 

Corelli,  to  being  a  great  performer,  added  the 
far  superior  merit  of  a  great  composer';  from  his 
beauty,  softness  and  richness  in  both  branches, 
he  was  styled  Arch'angelo  Corelli.  His  con- 
certos are  truly  the  sublime  harmony  of  the 
souL  His  private  character  was  that  of  a 
most  amiable  and  kind-hearted  man ;  although  he 
had  a  habit  of  making  awful  faces  when  he  played. 
Corelli's  violin  was  made  in  1578,  and  was  after- 
wards in  the  possession  of  Signor  Giardini.  The 
case  of  it  was  painted  by  the  celebrated  artist  Ari' 
nibal  Curacei,  probably  several  years  after  it  was 
finished,  at  which  time  Curacei  wais  but  eight  years 
old.  Another  great  violinist  and  composer,  was 
Vioth ;  he  can  never  be  forgotten  as  long  as  true 
music  ia  appreciated  or  loved.  The  immortal 
adagio  in  his  concerto  in  G,  has  pathos  enough  to 
sound  the  depths  of  the  deepest  human  heart 
His  was  a  lovely  character ; 

"There  wai  bo  lonnd  that  waodeied  throofh  the  iky. 
But  told  him  lecreta  in  iti  melody." 

It  is  related  of  him  that  if  he  found  a  violet 
hidden  in  the  grass,  it  transported  him  with  joy ; 
or  if  he  gathered  fresh  fruit,  it  rendered  him  the 
happiest  of  mortals ;  and  that,  stretched  on  the 
grass,  he  would  pass  whole  hours  in  admiring  the 
color  and  inhaling  the  odor  of  a  rose.  Indeed  it 
is  very,  very  seldom  that  an  unkind  or  hard-hearted 
action  can  be  brought  home  to  a  musician ;  the 
charge  cannot  be  brought  against  them  of  being 
misers  or  usurers,  for  the  refinement  and  gener- 
osity of  the  heavenly  art  forbid  every  groveling 
and  selfish  desire.  It  is  generally  known  that  the 
older  a  violin  i»  the  better ;  and  every  conning 
ruse  has  been  practised  for  the  sake  of  giving  them 
a  venerable  appearance;  some  have  even  been 
smoked  in  chimniee.    The  violin  is^  magnificent 
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iiiBtniment ;  although,  rather  presamptuoiuly 
Btyled  by  gome  '  Z^  prince  dea  in»trumen»,*  yet  it 
mast  yield  precedency  to  the  organ  and  piano-forte 
while  it  must  be  granted  one  advantage  even  over 
them,  in  the  power  of  producing  concreU  sounds. 

The  6aM  vtoZ  is  principally  employed  to  give 
the  generic  root  of  the  accompanying  harmonies. 
It  was  sometimes  made  with  a  door  in  the  back  to 
admit  a  singer,  who  added  the  effect  of  his  voice. 
There  have  been  many  fine  players  on  the  violin- 
cello,  one  of  whom  was  George  IV.  of  England. 
This  instrument  occupies  the  middle  place  between 
the  violin  and  bass  viol.  The  lute,  so  famous  in 
days  of  yore,  and  on  which  the  captivating  Mary 
Queen  of  Scot9,  was  a  fine  performer,  has  long 
since  given  place  to  the  English  and  S^ni§h 
Chiitars, 

But  the  crown  of  all  string  instruments  is  the 
piano  forte.  As  the  organ  is  the  king,  so  is  it 
the  queen  of  all  musical  instruments.  Its  sublime 
and  enchanting  character,  including,  as  it  does  in 
itself,  a  trio  of  instruments,  the  flute,  violin  and 
violincello,  has  caused  it  to  be  unanimously 
awarded  the  first  place  in  all  social  circles.  The 
first  idea  of  a  piano  forte,  or  its  predecessor,  was 
taken  from  a  harp  laid  horizontally,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  virginals,  the  keys  of  which  must  have 
been  copied  from  the  organ.  The  virginal,  on 
which  Sir  James  Melvin  represents  Queen  Eliza- 
beth as  being  a  fine  performer,  was  improved  to 
the  spinit,  then  to  the  harpsichord,  and  finally  to 
atit  piano  forte,  which  itself  has  been  gradually  ex- 
tended  in  compass,  fi-om  four  to  seven  and  a  half 
and  eight  octaves.  The  last  octave,  however,  is 
rather  above  the.acme  of  perfection. 

As  manu&cturers,  Broadwood  and  Clementi 
( the  great  pianist  and  composer,)  of  London  have 
been  the  most  celebrated.  To  such  an  extent  did 
the  latter  carry  his  business,  that  at  one  time  he 
lent  the  East  India  Company  the  immense  sum  of 
half  a  million  pounds  sterling.  Broadwood  was 
also  very  wealthy ;  both  firms  are  still  in  existence. 

Piano  fortes  are  a  great  branch  of  trade  in  Ger- 


many ;  but  if  there  are  any  good  ones  made  theret 
which  I  hope  may  be  the  case,  they  must  be  reli- 
giously retained  in  the  country,  as  it  has  scarcely 
ever  been  my  luck  to  hear  one  that  did  not  partake 
strongly  of  the  tin  kettle  nature  ;  and  then  their 
multitudinous  and  excruciating  pedals.  Drums, 
bells,  bassoons,  and  the  dear  knows  what  else,  are 
enough  to  shock  the  musical  taste  of  a  Laplander. 
The  fact  that  numbers  of  them  have  been  imported 
into  this  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  smugglings 
lace  is  well  known  at  the  custom  houses.  But 
even  allowing  that  some  of  them  are  good,  they 
will  not  stand  our  climate.  I  have  seen  one  of  the 
most  expensive  of  them  separate  in  all  its  parts 
and  become  utterly  worthless  in  a  few  months. 
Most  decidedly,  the  only  pianos  suitable  to  this 
climate,  are  the  American.  In  point  of  intrinnc 
excellence  they  have  ra  superiors,  and  for  ele- 
gance and  beauty  of  appearance,  no  equals ;  fur- 
ther improvements  seem  chimerical.  The  "  Eolian 
Attachment,"  while  it  only  adds  the  efiect  of  a 
seraphim,  has  the  disadvantage  of  giving  the  per- 
former an  uneven,  irregular,  broken  touch,  destroy- 
ing the  liquidity  of  execution,  and  absorbing  the 
attention  to  the  exclusion  of  all  expression. 

A  fine  pianist  must  possess  rapidity  of  execution, 
in  connection  with  expression  and  the  most  im- 
passioned enumeration  of  touch ;  the  soul  should 
seem  to  issue  from  the  fingers.  The  truly  scientific 
works  of  Clementi,  Cramer,  Humnel,  Kalkbrenner, 
&c.,  are  nearly  neglected  in  this  country,  for  the 
flimsy  trash  of  the  moment,  which  requires  little 
intellect  or  energy  in  the  composer,  and  none  at 
all  in  the  performer.  A  good  musical  bonfire  is 
much  needed  of  quadrilles,  polkas,  ( the  vile  pol- 
kas )  negro  songs,  &x.,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
illumination,  and  of  purifying  the  harmonic  atmos- 
phere. Most  joyfully  would  I  aid  in  such  a  con- 
flagration, or  in  any  other  measure  tending  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  beloved  science  which  since 
my  earliest  infancy  has  absorbed  almost  my  whole 
soul.  My  next  article  will  be  on  the  organ,  and 
church  music. 


TWENTY. FIVE. 
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Thi  fhadowi  of  my  years  are  ehortening: 

Lifers  early  morn  i*  gone :  noon  cornea  apaeo, 

Nor  bring!  ragret.    My  sober  mnee  would  dng 

O*or  the  departed  flnah  of  being's  spring 

No  bootless  dirge.    Although  in  boyhood*!  ebase 

Of  fkbled  treasures  at  the  rainbow*!  base. 

Borne  few  rebuffs  and  shocks  my  heart  has  known, 


Btill,  fteah  from  loureo!  of  eternal  day, 
True  Joyi  are  mine,  and  yet  not  mine  alone. 
A  cherub  eat  upon  my  knee  last  eve 
And  drew  from  out  my  hair  a  ainglegray 
Precunor  of  old  age.    I  will  not  grieve 
While  I  can  read  in  that  aame  cherub*!  eyes, 
Bo  deep  and  clear,  life*!  sweetest  mysteries. 
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CARIS  BROOKE     CASTLE. 

REMINISCKNSSS    OF   CHARLES   I.   AND  HIS  FAMILY. 


B7    MRS.     S.   R.    STSBLB. 


Fair  Ocean  ble !  how  enchanting  are  the  visions 
that  arise  in  my  memory,  of  summer-lingerings 
among  thy  vales,  or  upon  thy  sea-bathed  cUfis, 
while  tracing  these  scenes  of  beauty  when  far  away. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  was  called  by  the  Britons 
Goicht,  which  meant  separated,  and  from  its  name 
and  conformation  it  is  thought  to  have  been  bro- 
ken loose  from  the  shore  of  England  by  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature.  To  reach  it  we  embarked  at 
Southampton  in  a  small  steamer,  and  sailed  from 
an  arm  of  the  sea  called  Southampton  Water, 
eight  miles  long  and  two  broad.  Its  shores  are 
covered  upon  one  side  by  farms  and  grounds,  and 
among  the  latter  are  seen  the  ruined  aisles  and  clois- 
ters of  Netley  Abbey.  Upon  the  other  shore  those 
dark  woods  are  tbe  remains  of  the  New  Forest,  so 
called  by  William  the  Conqueror;  who,  to  form  it, 
swept  away  houses,  churches  and  villages  for  ninety 
miles  In  circumference.  The  gsme  laws  which  still 
exist  were  instituted  for  this  royal  hunting  ground. 
The  office  of  bow-bearer  also  still  remains,  the 
holder  of  which  must  swear  he  will  *'  be  of  good 
behavior  to  her  Majesty's  wild  beasts."  The  deaths 
of  William's  son  Rufus,  and  of  his  grand-son 
Richard,  in  this  forest,  were  attributed  by  the  su- 
perstitious to  Divine  retribution.  While  upon  this 
matter  let  not  cunning  Canute  be  forgotten,  who 
gave  that  celebrated  rebuke  to  his  flatterers.  Sail- 
ing out  from  the  English  coast  we  find  ourselves 
upon  a  channel  from  one  to  five  miles  broad,  run- 
ning between  the  shore  and  the  island.  It  was  in 
this  channel  that  the  Royal  George  ship  of  war 
went  down,  with  her  crew  of  seven  hundred  souls. 

In  its  outline  the  famed  Island  of  Wight  re- 
sembles our  Siaten  Island,  but  is  larger,  it  being 
twenty -two  miles  long  by  thirteen  broad.  The 
river  Medina  divides  it  through  the  centre.  Our 
steamer  steered  for  this  river,  which  at  its  mouth 
has  upon  each  side  of  it  the  two  towns  of  East 
and  West  Cowes.  Norris  Castle,  and  other  lordly 
mansions  adorned  the  cost.  At  East  Cowes  we 
landed  one  fine  day  in  June,  and  here  also  landed 
in  the  year  1647,  upon  a  gloomy  November  day, 
the  unfortunate  king,  Charles  I.,  after  his  escape 
from  Hampton  Court.  The  time  had  come  when 
Cromwell  or  Charles  must  die.  The  party  of  the 
republican  was  strongest  and  the  king  was  im- 
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prisoned.  He  fled  with  three  followers,  and  lost 
in  storms  and  darkness  wandered  in  the  forests 
until  morning  found  them  undecided  where  to  turn. 
After  a  hurried  consultation,  Charles  resolved  to 
fly  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  throw  himself  into 
Carisbrook  Castle.  Arrived  at  last  at  Southamp- 
ton, Charles  dispatched  Sir  John  Berkeley  and  Mr. 
Ashbunham  to  discover  the  disposition  of  the 
governor  toward  him.  At  Carisbrook  they  in- 
formed the  governor  of  the  flight  of  Charles  and 
his  wish  to  come  over  to  the  island.  The  governor* 
who  was  in  the  interest  of  the  army,  was  thrown 
into  great  consternation  at  the  strait  in  which  he 
found  himself.  "  Oh,  gentlemen  "  he  exclaimed, 
pale  with  emotion,  "  you  have  undone  me  by  bring- 
ing the  king  here.  If  he  is  not  in  the  island  pray  let 
him  not  come,  for  what  between  my  duty  to  his 
majesty,  and  my  gratitude  for  this  fresh  confidence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  my  observing  my  trust  to  the 
army  on  the  other,  I  shall  be  confounded." 

"God  be  thanked !  there  is  no  harm  done  "  said  Sur 
John,  hiB  majesty  did  propose  to  confer  a  favor  upon 
you,  and  one  not  inconsistent  with  your  duty,  as  the 
army  is  pledged  to  the  king  unless  it  play  traitor." 
The  governor  uncertain  how  to  act  was  unwilling 
to  refuse  the  king,  lest  he  should  &11  in  worse 
hands ;  **  and  then  what  would  the  army  and 
kingdom  say  to  me,"  he  said.  After  a  great  deal 
of  undecision,  governor  Hammond  concluded  to 
receive  him.  Having  gained  the  governor's  re- 
luctant consent,  the  two  agents  hesitated  whether 
to  carry  him  to  the  king  ;  but  thinking  it  the  best 
course  to  pursue,  they  accordingly  all  crossed  over 
to  the  mainland,  where  at  the  house  of  Lord 
Southampton  they  found  the  wanderer. 

Sir  John  Berkeley  sought  the  king,  who  when  he 
heard  that  the  governor  was  bound  to  the  army 
wept  and  reproached  Sir  John  Berkeley  for  having 
put  his  life  in  peril.  Berkeley  endeavored  to  re-as- 
sure Charles,  by  telling  him  Hammond  had  sworn 
to  protect  him.  The  king,  however,  still  persisted 
in  believing  he  should  be  made  a  prisoner,  as  was 
indeed  the  case.  **  At  least,  your  majesty  is  not 
obliged  to  go,"  said  Sir  John,  "and  as  to  this 
governor  I  will  soon  rid  you  of  him  by  a  poinard 
in  his  side."     The  king,  however,  judging  matters 

had  gone  too  far  to  retract,  received  Hammond 
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pleasantly,  and  the  whole  party  crossed  over  to  the 
island  and  landed  at  Cowes.  They  remained  there 
that  night,  and  when  Charles  retired  to  his  bed- 
room he  found  his  bedstead  was  curiously  carved 
in  oak,  having  upon  the  head-board,  in  gilt  letters, 
"  Remember  thy  end."  The  unhappy  king,  torn 
from  his  throne  and  family,  a  houseless,  friendless 
wanderer,  saw  in  this  a  token  of  his  approaching 
doom,  and  kneeling  down  beside  the  bed  prayed 
fervently.  With  lighter  hearts  and  happier  feelings 
did  we  leave  Cowes,  than  those  which  prevailed 
with  Charles  and  his  party  as  they  set  out  fof 
Newport. 

Every  description  of  scenery  may  be  found  in 
this  celebrated  island.    We  drove  as  if  in  an  en- 
chanting dream,   through  fairy  vale  and  shady 
woodland,  past  pretty  cottage  and  lofty  castle, 
mounted  the    breezy    hill,    commanding  lovely 
views,  and  climbed  the  ocean  cliff  to  gaze  out  over 
its  ever-moving  waters.    The  lee  coast  presents 
a  variety  of  curious  scenery.   Here  are  the  Needles* 
those  tail,  pointed  rocks,  standing  like  sentinels 
before  the  Western  shore.     Brilliant  sand  is  found 
here,  lying  like  colored  ribbons  across  the  clif&,  and 
is  used  with  gum  to    make  curious  paintings. 
Freshwater  Bay  detained   us  a  few  days  by  its 
curious  rocks  and  foaming  serf.     Those  deep  dark 
ravines  or  caves,  called  chines,  are  worthy  a  close 
inspection  ;  and  a  ride  beneath  the  frowning  under- 
cliff,  with  the  ocean  dashing  far  below,  will  also 
charm  the  tourist  who  seeks  for  beauty  and  gran- 
deur.     Newport,    the  capital,  stands  upon  the 
Medina  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  surrounded  by 
a  valley  covered  with  farms  and  gardens,  hemmed 
in  by  gently  rising  ground,  crowned  with  woods, 
and  gent!emen*s  seats,  and  country  mansions.     It 
is  a  market  town,  and  has  a  fine  old  market-house 
and  spacious  grounds  for  market  days.    Some  of 
the  town  is  ancient,  but  there  are  modem  streets, 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.     The  old  church  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  is  an  object  of  interest ;  it  was 
built  in  1172,  and  has  a  Norman  tower  with  a  short 
spire.    As  king  Charles  passed  through  this  town, 
a  prisoner,  he  excited  much  compassion  j  for  the 
island  was  all  in  his  favor,  except  the  governors  of 
the  castles.    A  lady  wishing  to  show  her  sympathy 
came  out  and  presented  him  with  a  damask  rose. 
This  blooming  flower,  shining  among  so  much 
gloom,  the  king  accepted  as  a  token  for  good,  and 
thanking   her    warmly,   seemed   much   affected 
Charles  was  then  carried  to  Carisbrooke  castle,  a 
mile  from  the  city. 

It  was  a  soft  and  perfumed  day,  when  we  stood 
before  the  castle,  musing  upon  the  'chance  and 
change,'  which  had  brought  this  once  powerful  and 
stately  edifice  to  its  present  ruinous  state,  and  its 
lordly  owners  many  of  them  to  an  unhappy  end. 
Even  in  decay,  Carisbrooke  is  an  imposing  object, 
with  its  grand  gate-way,  and  towers,  and  its  gray 


walls  festooned  with  ivy,  crowning  the  grassy  emi- 
nence upon  which  it  stands.  The  date  of  this  cas- 
tle is  uncertain.  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
remains  are  found  in  it.  Among  the  former  is 
shown  a  well  in  the  churchyard,  said  to  be  three 
hundred  feet  deep.  The  followers  of  Charles 
were  sent  away  and  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner. 
Many  plans  were  formed  for  his  rescue.  His  son 
Charles,  while  coming  with  some  ships  of  war  to 
release  his  father,  was  forced  to  return  to  Holland. 
One  night  the  king  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the 
beat  of  a  drum,  and  knew  that  an  insurrection  had 
taken  place  in  his  favor,  but,  the  island  being  in  the 
power  of  Cromwell,  the  attempt  did  not  succeed. 
There  were  but  few  indeed  who  cared  to  befriend 
the  fallen  monarch ;  for  in  his  prosperity  Charles 
had  driven  them  recklessly  from  him  by  his  insin- 
cerity and  indecision.  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
Charles  Stuart  to  have  been  at  the  helm  during  a 
time  of  much  commotion.  A  reformation  in  reli- 
gion, and  reduction  of  the  kingly  authority  wa« 
required  by  the  times,  and  the  spirit  of  Chariea 
was  not  equal  to  the  emergency ;  he  refused  to 
bend,  and  was  crushed.  As  a  private  gentleman, 
he  had  abilities  and  qualities  to  render  him  esti- 
mable. 

A  window  is  shown  in  Carisbrooke  from  which 
the  king  endeavored  to  esca  pe.  Friends  wefre  near 
with  relays  of  horses,  and  everything  arranged, 
when  it  was  found  he  was  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  bars.  After  much  straining,  he  was  forced  to 
relinquish  the  attempt.  The  children  of  Charles 
were  here  sent  to  him.  He  had  once  before  seen 
them  while  at  a  village  near  Reading.  Cromwell, 
who  was  present,  shed  tears  at  the  affecting  meet- 
ing. The  princees  Elizabeth,  was  a  fine  girl  of 
thirteen ;  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  nine ;  the  duke 
of  York,  fourteen.  Charles  then,  as  always,  en- 
deavored to  instill  virtuous  principles  into  the 
hearts  of  his  children.  He  conjured  them,  what- 
ever misfortunes  might  befall  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  constant  to  their  faith.  The  princess, 
he  enjoined  always  to  be  obedient  to  her  mother 
and  brother  Charles  after  his  death,  and  never  to 
marry  unless  with  the  queen's  consent*  Alas,  the 
foir  young  girl  lived  not  long  enough  to  obey  these 
precepts.  The  duke  of  York  was  charged  to 
make  his  escape  as  soon  as  possible.  This  he  did 
soon  after,  when  in  London,  by  quietly  slipping 
from  the  apartment  without  hat  or  cloak,  and  he 
then  fled  to  a  friend  of  his  family,  by  whose  means 
he  reached  Holland,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
his  sister  Mary,  the  princess  of  Orange.  After  a 
few  months  Charles  was  carried  to  Newport, 
where,  in  the  old  gray-stone  school-house,  still 
standing,  he  signed  the  treaty  with  the  Parliament, 
called  the  treaty  of  Newport.  The  spirit  of 
Charles  Stuart,  instead  of  falling  with  his  fortunes, 
rose  the  higher  in  adversity.    Never  has  he  ap- 
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peared  so  well,  a8  upon  the  last  trying  events  of 
his  life.  Daring  the  formation  bf  this  treaty,  the 
king  displayed  so  much  knowledge  of  law  and 
diTinity,  and  conducted  his  vocations  so  ably,  that 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  observed  to  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick, who  attended  upon  Charles : 

"  The  king  is  wonderfully  improved  of  late ! " 

Warwick  quickly  answered : 

"No,  my  lord,  he  was  always  so;  but  you 
lordship  too  late  discerned  it" 

The  last  days  of  Charles  were  passed  in  dignified 
resignation  and  Christian  composure.  Whatever 
were  his  errors,  no  one  can  read  the  description, 
the  trial  and  death  of  the  king  without  a  senti- 
ment of  respect  and  compassion.  In  that  lordly 
chamber,  Westminster  Hall,  where  he  had  so 
often  sat  in  state,  he  appears  as  a  criminal.  In 
the  place  where  stood  his  throne,  sat  a  long  array 
of  his  enemies,  Cromwell  in  the  midst,  having  the 
arms  of  the  commonwealth  over  his  head.  Thei€ 
he  was  sentenced  to  death.  His  last  interview 
with  his  children  was,  according  to  Herbert,  so 
touching,  as  to  move  his  rugged  guards  to  tears. 
There  were  only  two  of  his  children  in  England, 
and  they  were  under  the  care  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  at  Sion  House.  When  they  were 
brought  into  their  unhappy  father's  presence,  the 
poor  children  fell  upon  their  knees,  weeping  bit- 
terly, and  asked  his  blessing.  The  king  raised 
them  up,  and  seating  the  princess  Elizabeth  upon 
his  knee,  gave  her  his  last  advice.  He  desired  her, 
when  she  saw  her  brother  James,  duke  of  York, 
to  tell  him  their  oldest  brother  Charles  would  be 
king  after  his  father's  death;  and  he  must  not  only 
regard  him  as  his  brother,  but  as  his  sovereign. 
His  dying  wish,  he  said,  was  that  his  children 
might  love  each  other  and  forgive  their  enemies. 
He  also  bade  her  tell  her  mother,  he  had  never 
ceased  to  think  of  her,  and  to  love  her  to  the  last. 
"  Do  not  grieve  for  me  my  child,"  he  added,  "  I 
die  for  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  land,  and  for 
the  Protestant  religion."  He  then  gave  her  his 
blessing  and  sent  it  to  her  brothers  and  sister,  and 
his  remembrance  to  all  who  were  dear  to  him. 

*' Sweetheart,"  he  said,  "you  will  forget  all 
this." 

"  No,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  weeping  bitterly, 
"  -I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live.  I  will 
write  it  down  and  be  sure  to  remember  it ! " 

Charles  then  gave  her  some  jewels,  and  when 
she  arose,  placed  the  little  duke  upon  his  knee. 

**  Sweetheart !  "  he  said,  "  they  will  cut  off  thy 
father's  head ! "  The  child  looked  wistfully  in  his 
father's  face.  "  Mark,  child  what  I  say ;  they 
will  cut  off  my  head  and  make  thee  perhaps  a 


king.  But  you  must  not  be  made  a  king  as  long 
as  your  brothers  Charles  and  James  are  alive. 
They  will  cut  off  their  heads  when  they  catch 
them,  and  cut  off  thy  head  at  last ;  and  therefore 
I  charge  you  not  to  be  made  a  king  by  them." 
The  boy  replied : 

'*  He  would  be  torn  in  pieces  first ! "  which  an- 
swer well  pleased  the  king. 

He  then  gave  him  also  some  jewels,  and  kissed 
them  while  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and 
prayed  the  Almighty  to  bless  them.  As  they  were 
leaving  the  apartment,  he  again  called  them,  em- 
braced and  kissed  them  fondly,  and  bade  them 
adieu  forever.  To  his  fearful  scafibld,  Charles 
went  with  the  same  humility.  Christian  firmness 
and  trust  as  had  borne  him  up  through  his  sorrowing 
dowo&il.  "  I  go  firom  a  corruptible,  to  an  incor- 
ruptible crown,"  were  his  last  words.  That  he 
was  received,  and  his  errors  forgiven,  let  us  hope. 
He  is  considered  by  the  English  church  as  a  mar- 
tyr for  his  faith,  and  on  the  30th  of  January,  the 
anniversary  of  his  execution,  a  service  is  held 
called  King  Charles  the  Martyr's  day.  While  we 
were  in  London,  we  visited  the  spot  where  the 
king  was  beheaded.  It  was  before  the  palace  of 
Whitehall,  but  a  small  part  of  which  now  remains. 
Here  stands  a  statue  of  James,  duke  of  York, 
who,  with  a  sad  expression,  points  to  the  spot 
where  fell  his  father's  head. 

The  children  of  Charles  were  sent  by  Cromwell 
into  confinement  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  before 
which  we  have  been  lingering  all  this  time,  looking 
back  to  the  past  history  of  its  royal  inmates. 
Elizabeth  was  a  fine  child,  of  a  good  heart,  with 
talents  and  abilities  above  her  years ;  but  the  terri- 
fic events  which  had  passed  around  her  had  blasted 
her  young  life,  and  in  a  year  after  her  father's  exe- 
cution, the  poor  little  princess  died  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  She  was  buried  privately  in  the  church 
of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  at  Newport,  whose  spire 
we  can  just  see  through  the  fine  old  trees.  No 
pomp,  no  carved  sepulchral  monument  in  West- 
minster, awaited  this  daughter  of  a  royal  house. 
Upon  a  plain  stone,  which  covered  the  spot  where 
they  laid  her,  were  chiseled  her  letters,  E.  S.  Af- 
terwards, however,  when  her  brother  Charles 
ascended  the  throne,  a  brass  plate  took  the  place 
of  the  stone,  with  a  more  elaborate  inscription. 
No  fairer  resting-place  could  they  give  thee,  sweet 
princess,  than  in  the  centre  of  this  fairy  island.  In 
its  fate  it  bean  a  resemblance  to  thee,  for  like 
thee  it  was  torn  by  rude  storms  from  its  parents 
side,  and  left  as  a  prey  to  the  cruel  winds  and 
the  waves.  Farewell  to  the  el)rsian  isle;  and 
farewell  to  the  &ir  princess  who  rests  in  thy  bosom. 
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Nsjlr  where  Canal  street  now  extends  its  range  of 
fine  ware-houses  and  commodioos  dwellings-— 
where,  over  the  broad  flaggings,  youth  and  beauty 
trip  so  fleetly,  and  the  din  of  omnibus,  cart,  and 
cab  is  unceasing,  there  stood,  about  the  year  1809, 
a  low,  dark,  dismal  stone  building,  which  had  more 
the  air  of  a  prison  than  any  less  equivocal  resi- 
dence. Upon  the  ground  floor  there  were  but  two 
windows,  and  those  were  boarded  over,  excepting 
one  row  of  cracked  and  dirty  panes  at  the  top.  The 
windows  on  the  second  floor  were  always  tightly 
closed  by  heavy  wooden  shutters,  once  black,  but 
now  discolored  by  time  and  rain  to  a  hue  even 
more  dismaL  The  house  stood  a  few  rods  back 
from  the  street  and  was  inclosed  by  a  board  fence,  so 
high  as  entirely  to  prevent  any  one  from  looking 
into  the  yard,  which  was  one  mass  of  tangled 
weeds  and  filthy  rubbish,  where  at  every  step  the 
miry  soil  yielded  beneath  the  foot,  or  after  a  rain 
became  as  a  loathsome,  stagnant  pond. 

This  part  of  New  York  was  called  the  *  Collect.* 
It  was  then  almost  a  swamp,  and  so  remained  for 
many  years.  Of  course,  it  was  deemed  unhealthy 
— the  hot-bed  of  fevers  and  agues;  and,  for  that 
reason  probably,  while  both  above  and  below  and 
on  each  side  the  hand  of  improvement  and  wealth 
was  rapidly  extending  streets  and  erecting  noble 
buildings,  this,  the  '  Collect,'  remained  almost  an 
isolated  spot — the  rendezvous  of  thieves  and  assas-' 
sins — and  rendered  also  even  more  famous  by  many 
idle  tales  of  superstition,  so  that  this  building  stood 
year  after  year  apparently  untenanted,  growing 
more  and  more  gloomy  as  time  wore  on.  But  it 
was  not  so.  Every  day  there  might  be  seen  issu- 
ing from  the  narrow  gate-way,  an  old,  miserable- 
looking  woman,  in  perfect  keeping  with  this  abode. 
Her  dress,  although  clean,  was  of  the  coarsest  and 
most  scanty  materials,  eked  out  with  shreds  and 
patches  of  every  shape  and  hue.  An  old  tattered 
shawl  was  thrown  over  her  bosom,  her  arms  were 
nearly  bare,  she  wore  no  stockings,  and  her  slip- 
shod, ragged  shoes,  were  fastened  around  her  an- 
kles by  twine  or  bits  of  rags.  A  straw  bonnet,  of 
most  unseemly  shape  and  color,  was  pinched  down 
over  her  face  and  tied  under  the  chin  by  an  old 
dingy  black  handkerchief.  Over  her  shoulders  she 
always  bore  a  greasy  brown  bag,  and  in  her  hand 
one  of  those  long  wooden  poles  with  an  iron  hook 
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attached  to  either  end,  denoting  her  occupation  u 
Rag-gatherer. 

Long  used  to  stooping  amid  the  dirt  and  mbbish, 
her  form  had  become  bent  nearly  double,  and  day 
after  day  she  might  be  seen  prowling  around  the 
principal  streets,  sometimes  about  the  dry  goods 
stores,  or  scraping  every  little  rag  and  refuse  from 
the  gutter  and  drains  near  the  residences  of  the 
more  wealthy  citizens.  So  miserable  was  her  ap- 
pearance that  frequently  some  charitable  person, 
touched  by  her  decrepitude  and  poverty,  would 
drop  at  her  feet  a  few  pennies,  and  even  silver  coin, 
which  Nelly,  as  she  was  called  by  the  shop-boys 
and  servants,  would  greedily  pickup,  mumbling  as 
she  did  so  a  few  almost  un-intelligible  words  of 
thanks.  Only  a  few  hours  of  each  day  did  Nelly 
devote  to  her  strolls,  she  would  then  return  to  that 
wretched,  dreary  dwelling,  and  inspect  and  arrange 
her  filthy  store.  The  rags  she  would  wash  and 
hang  over  the  tall  rank  weeds,  meet  to  bear  such 
fruit;  and  if,  perchance,  anything  of  more  value 
had  fallen  to  her  luck,  as  was  often  the  case,  it  was 
carefully  hoarded  away.  No  one  was  ever  admit- 
ted within  those  walls,  yet  sometimes  a  beggar 
would  waylay  even  this  poor  wretch  as  she  enter- 
ed her  gate,  nor  were  they  refused  aid :  if  but  a 
penny  or  a  crust,  the  Rag-gatherer  bestowed  her 
mite. 

Had  she  lived  in  the  days  of  Salem  Witchcraft, 
Nelly  would  assuredly  have  been  hung  for  a  witch, 
nor  did  she  even  now  escape  suspicion  of  belong- 
ing to  that  worthy  sister-hood.  As  no  light,  how- 
ever dim,  was  ever  seen  gleaming  from  those  din- 
gy panes,  it  was  averred  by  certain  knowing  ones, 
that  the  nights  of  poor  Nelly  were  passed  in  the 
society  of  the  '  Old  Scratch;*  and  more  than  one 
person  testified  that  she  had  been  seen  sitting  upon 
the  top  of  the  fence  in  the  shape  of  a  large  black 
cat,  glaring  so  frightfully  that  the  whole  marsh  be- 
came illuminated  by  her  fiery  eye-balls.  Others 
said  the  '  Old  Scratchy  with  proper  politeness,  oc- 
casionally returned  these  visits  tnco^,  and  might  be 
heard  in  dark  stormy  nights,  when  the  wind  howl- 
ed and  the  thunder  rolled,  growling  around  the 
gate.  That  she  had  made  league  with  this  same 
respectable  gentleman  there  was  no  doubt ;  her  rags 
were  assuredly  transmuted  to  gold  and  silver,  for 
the  chink  of  the  hard  dollars  and  guineas  was  said 
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to  be  heard  as  plainly  as  the  ten-pin  balls  of  a 
neighboring  alley.  Sporttimen  affirmed  that  fre- 
quently when  they  had  come  snipe-ahooting  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  Rag-gatherer's  bouse,  the  snipes 
had  acted  as  if  they  were  bewitched — spaying  no 
regard  whatever  to  their  shot,  but  merely  tarning 
tail,  with  a  hit-me-if-you-can  air,  flew  lazily  over 
the  old  fence.  As  guilt  is  always  more  or  less  su- 
perstitious, these  very  reports  rendered  the  Rag- 
gatherer  probably  more  secure  in  her  castle,  for 
even  if  she  had  the  lack  of  changing  rags  to  gold, 
the  thief  preferred  knocking  a  gentleman  genteelly 
upon  the  head  in  Broadway  or  the  Bowery,  to  ven- 
turing into  the  den  of  one  so  near  to  the  devil ;  for, 
although  performing  hi*  business  in  the  most  faith- 
ful manner,  he  seemed  to  have  a  strong  repug- 
nance to  facing  his  employer. 

It  was  a  chilly  day  in  Autumn  that,  as  Nelly 
was  returning  from  her  daily  toil,  her  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  young  woman  who  seemed  nearly 
fainting  upon  the  damp  ground,  her  head  reclining 
against  a  rough  stake  or  post,  while  crouched  shiv- 
eringly  at  her  feet  was  a  little  girl  apparently  about 
six  years  of  age.  Nelly  was  not  unfeeling — the 
heart  which  beat  beneath  that  wretched  covering 
was  more  alive  to  pity  than  many  which  throb  be- 
neath a  silken  zone  ;  so  she  stopped,  and  in  a  kind 
voice  demanded  the  came  of  the  poor  woman's  dis- 
tress. In  tones  broken  by  grief  and  pam  her  little 
story  was  told  in  a  few  words.  She  was  dying, 
she  said,  of  want — her  husband,  after  a  long  sick- 
ness, had  been  buried  only  a  week  before,  leaving 
her  friendless  and  forlorn — and  that,  unable  longer 
to  pay  the  rent  of  a  wretched  cellar,  the  cruel  land- 
lord had  thrust  her  forth  with  her  child  into  the  pit- 
iless streets  to  die-~for  die  she  knew  she  must, 
there  was  such  a  load  upon  her  heart ;  and  were  it 
not  for  her  poor  little  child  she  cared  not  how  soon 
she  was  laid  at  rest  in  the  quiet  grave-yard,  rselly 
spoke  words  of  comfort  to  her,  and  assisting  her 
tu  rise  bade  her  lean  upon  her,  and  then  taking  the 
little  attenuated  hand  of  the  child  in  hers,  she  led 
them  to  her  miserable  abode.  That  shelter  which 
the  rich  man  denied,  the  Rag-gatherer  freely  gave, 
and  witri  It — kindness !  In  her  work  of  benevo- 
lence it  seemed  as  if  renewed  strength  and  agility 
were  given  her.  She  placed  her  on  her  straw  pal- 
let— coarse,  but  cleanly,  she  chafed  her  hands,  and 
poured  her  out  a  cup  of  water  which  she  succeeded 
in  getting  her  to  drink ;  nor,  in  the  meanwhile,  had 
she  forgotten  to  give  into  the  hands  of  the  famish- 
ing child  a  generous  slice  of  bread.  How  tenderly 
she  smoothed  the  pillow  of  the  poor  young  crea- 
ture, and  bathed  her  throbbing  temples  i  But  all 
would  not  do— life  was  evidently  ebbing  fiist  away. 
Remembering  there  was  a  physician  not  far  off, 
she  hastened  with  all  her  speed  to  summon  him. 
There  was  apparently  a  struggle  with  this  disciple 
of  Galen  at  crossing  the  threshold  of  one  so  miser- 
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able,  for  on  tip-toe-ing  careful  steps  he  entered — 
just  glanced  toward  the  bed — ^pronounced  the  pa- 
tient **v>ell  enough'*  nnd  would  have  retreated, 
but  the  long  fingers  of  Nelly  seized  his  arm  with 
the  grip  of  a  tigress — ^her  black  eyes  flashed  both 
with  anger  and  contempt,  as  she  said : 

"  Stay  i  and  fear  not  your  services  will  go  un- 
paid. Here  is  gold  for  you !  Save  this  poor  wo- 
man if  in  your  power  for  the  sake  of  that  helpless 
babe!" 

Although  the  eyes  of  the  doctor  suddenly  opened 
wide  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  although  he 
felt  her  pulse,  and  administered  some  soothing 
stimulant,  it  needed  more  than  the  hand  of  man 
to  strengthen  anew  the  '*  silver  cord."  Ere  morn- 
ing she  died,  with  her  last  breath  commending  the 
orphan  to  the  protection  of  the  old  woman.  "  As 
God  reads  my  heart,  I  promise  you  your  child  shall 
be  as  my  own,"  whispered  Nelly,  bending  over  the 
dying  woman.  "  I  will  protect  her  and  keep  her 
fit>m  harm.    All  that  one  like  me  can  do,  I  will ! " 

The  mother  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  good  crea- 
ture, tried  to  speak  her  thanks,  and  then  clasping 
her  child  to  her  bosom,  her  wearied  spirit  sank  to 
rest.  With  her  own  hands  Nelly  straitened  the 
body  for  its  final  bed — from  her  hoarded  gains  she 
purchased  a  decent  coffin,  and  then,  when  all  was 
ready;  she  called  in  a  clergyman  to  perform  the  last 
mournful  rites.  In  an  obscure  corner  of '  Potters' 
Field '  the  young  stranger  was  buried — unwept — 
unknown  I 

As  the  hearse  disappeared,  Nelly  again  bolted 
her  door,  and  taking  the  weeping  child  upon  her 
knee  strove  to  comfort  her.  She  gazed  long  and 
tenderly  upon  the  sweet  face  of  the  little  orphan 
and  it  was  one  wliich  well  repaid  the  scrutiny. 
She  was  a  gentle,  timid  child,  with  great  delicacy 
of  form  and  feature.  Light,  golden  hair,  waved  in 
silken  ringlets  over  a  brow  and  neck  of  dazzling 
fairness— eyes  of  beautiful  deep  blue,  seeming,  from 
their  mournful  cast,  to  bespeak  at  once  your  love 
and  pity,  and  a  rosy  little  mouth,  inviting  the  kiss 
it  so  sweetly  returned.  Her  mother  had  called 
her  Violet,  and  Nelly  had  asked  no  other  name. 
And  now  this  poor  old  creature  so  long  an  object 
of  contempt,  and  even  contumely  by  the  crowd, 
had  found  something  upon  which  to  lavish  her  pent- 
up  affections — a  being  more  helpleee  than  htreelf 
to  cherish — the  so  long  friendless  and  unsightly  to 
the  eye,  received  now  the  artless  caresses  of  this 
pure,  lovely  child.  The  walls  of  her  dwelling, 
late  so  dismal  and  desolate,  were  suddenly  filled 
with  life  and  music !  From  the  day  she  had  sworn 
to  protect  the  little  Violet,  old  Nelly  seemed  a 
changed  being.  Her  tones  were  now  low  and  gen- 
tle, her  foot-step  noiseless,  as  if  she  feared  her  hap- 
piness pll  an  illusion  that  the  least  rudeness  might 
dispel,  or  that  the  little  being  she  had  so  learned  to 
love  was  but  a  vision  which  a  breath  might  dis- 
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BolFe ;  and,  old  and  decrepit  as  she  waa,  her  good- 
neaa  made  her  lovely  in  the  eyea  of  the  child. 

As  Violet  grew  older,  the  old  woman  gradually 
withdrew  from  her  habitual  rounds  and  devoted 
her  time  more  to  the  instruction  of  her  young 
charge.  She  taught  her  to  read  and  spell  correct- 
ly— guided  her  little  hand  in  learning  her  to  write, 
and  was  continually  storing  her  mind  with  lessons 
of  truth  and  purity.  Words  of  such  beauty  seemed 
strange  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  one  whose  life 
appeared  to  have  been  a  scene  of  cruel  toil  and  pri- 
vation I  She  instructed  her  in  all  branches  of  nee- 
dle-work, even  to  the  finest  embroidery — ^yes,  those 
fingers,  used  to  plucking  the  rags  and  rubbish  from 
unsavory  sewers,  now  threaded  the  variegated 
worsteds,  and  beauteous  buds  and  flowers  glowed 
beneath  her  hand ! 

Allow  a  few  yean  to  pass  unnoted,  and  Violet 
is  again  before  us.  She  had  now  reached  her  four- 
teenth year,  and  still  thought  nor  wished  for  other 
home  than  the  roof  of  the  Rag-gatherer.  Those 
four  walls  were  the  world  to  her,  and  there  her  days 
had  passed  in  peace  and  happiness.  Nelly  was 
usually  absent  many  hours  in  the  day,  and  rarely 
returned  at  night.  Where  those  were  passed  was 
a  mystery  she  never  divulged  even  to  Violet,  who 
was  employed  the  mean-while  contentedly  with  her 
needle  and  in  perusing  the  very  few  books  which 
the  old  woman  bad  managed  to  procure.  Day  af- 
ter day,  as  she  threw  her  bag  over  her  shoulder  to 
depart,  Nelly  would  enjoin  upon  Violet  never  to  be 
seen  at  the  windows  above,  and  on  no  account  to 
open  the  gate,  no  matter  how  hard  it  was  assailed, 
and  without  a  murmur  Violet  had  strictly  obeyed* 
But  one  day,  and  a  bright  sunny  one  it  was  too, 
when  she  could  hear  the  birds  singing,  and  the  in- 
sects chirping  amid  the  grass,  Violet,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  pined  to  be  let  loose  from  that  dismal 
old  building.  She  tried  to  sew,  but  the  needle  slip- 
ped away  from  her  heedless  fingers.  She  opened 
her  books.  How  tedious !  She  had  read  all  that 
a  thousand  times.  She  then  went  into  the  yard, 
where  Nelly  with  her  own  hands  had  arranged  a 
little  garden  for  her  darling,  but  the  flowers  looked 
sickly  and  hung  their  heads,  no  more  contented  with 
their  position  than  Violet.  All  at  once  she  found 
herself  close  to  the  proscribed  gate.  Ah,  take  care 
Violet !  But  what  harm  could  there  be  in  just  un- 
bolting it  for  a  moment  {  What  harm  in  juat  look- 
ing into  the  street  7  She  knew  there  could  be  none, 
and  so  she  timidly  drew  the  bolt.  The  gate  yield- 
ed to  her  touch,  and,  half  afraid,  she  stood  witliin 
the  dingy  portal.  It  happened  unfortunately  just 
at  that  moment,  a  party  of  gay  young  men  were 
passing.  Struck  by  her  uncommon  loveliness  they 
stopped  and  gazed  rudely  upon  her.  Violet  at- 
tempted to  retreat,  but  one  of  them,  with  consum- 
mate audacity,8eized  her  by  the  arm, and  addressed 
her  with  the  most  insolent  language.    In  vain  ahe 


struggled  to  free  herself.  He  swore  he  wovld  have 
a  kiss,  and  most  probably  would  have  succeeded  in 
his  brave  attempt,  had  not  a  amart  blow  across  the 
eyes  with  a  rattan,  nearly  blinded  him,  and  oblig- 
ed him  to  release  the  frightened  girl.  His  com- 
panions had  stood  by  laughing  at  the  distress  of 
Violet,  and  encouraging  their  comrade  to  persist, 
but  there  was  another  spectator  of  the  scene ;  a 
youth,  apparently  not  more  than  seventeen,  who 
enraged  at  their  brutality,  dealt  the  blow,  and  then 
quickly  drawing  Violet  within  the  gate,  bolted  it. 
Now  gracefully  lifting  his  hat,  he  bid  her  be  under 
no  uneasiness,  for  he  would  protect  her  from  all  in- 
sult. In  the  mean- while,  smarting  with  rage  and 
pain,  the  party  on  the  outaide  with  furious  knocks 
and  gross  language  demanded  admittance,  and  at 
one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  gate  must  inevitably 
yield  to  their  violence ;  but,  tired  at  length  of  their 
fruitless  efforts,  they  desisted,  and,  with  oaths  of 
revenge,  took  their  departure  across  the  '  Collect.' 
The  brave  lad  would  have  waited  the  return  of  the 
old  woman,  bu*  Violet  begged  of  him  to  be  gone, 
while  in  her  own  artless  manner  she  thanked  him 
again  and  again  for  the  ser? ices  he  had  rendered 
her.  Reluctantly,  therefore,  he  took  his  leave — ^to 
Violet,  it  was  as  if  the  sun  had  suddenly  disappear- 
ed from  the  heavens ! 

As  soon  as  Nelly  came  in  she  candidly  related 
all  that  had  occured,  to  which  the  former  listened 
with  much  agitation,  making  no  reproaches,  but 
for  more  than  an  hour  remained  in  deep  thought, 
evidently  distressed  at  such  an  unlooked-for  cir- 
cumstance. Suddenly  lifting  her  head,  she  ex- 
claimed : 

**  Violet,  fou  must  go  from  me  !  " 

"  What,  leave  you— do  you  bid  me  leave  you  ? 
Ah,  forgive  your  disobedient  child.  Never — ^never 
will  1  again  offend  you  ! "  cried  Violet 

*<  I  am  not  offended,  for  you  have  but  committed 
an  act  for  which  my  own  foolish  conduct  must  an- 
swer. I  should  have  known  better  than  to  have 
caged  you  here  so  long,  poor  child,  but  my  motives 
were  good.  Now  we  must  part — ^perhaps  never  to 
meet  again,  for,  when  once  you  go  forth  into  the 
busy  world,  when  you  leave  these  walls  behind 
you,  the  poor  Rag-gatherer  must  no  longer  be  re- 
membered." 

Violet  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

"Send  me  away,  and  tell  me  I  must  forget 
you,  too !  Oh,  I  cannot — I  cannot" 

Even  Nelly  herself  shed  tears,  but  her  resolu- 
tion was  unshaken. 

'<  Listen  to  me,  Violet,"  said  she.  '<  I  know  a 
lady  who  is  not  only  rich,  but,  what  is  fiir  better, 
has  the  credit  of  being  charitable.  Indeed,  more 
than  once  have  I  experienced  her  kindness,  To 
her  I  will  now  go.  I  will  relate  your  little  history. 
I  will  tell  her  that  though  but  the  adopted  child  of 
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a  poor,  lone  woman  like  myself,  yet  you  are  good 
and  amiable,  and  your  mind  pare  as  fiilling  snow. 
I  think  she  will  at  once  receive  you  under  her  roof, 
and  for  the  rest  I  fear  not  ITou  would  steal  into 
her  heart  were  it  of  marble.*' 

"  But  shall  I  never  hear  from  you — ^never,  never 
see  you  again?  Oh,  I  had  much  rather  stay  with 
you." 

'*  You  may  see  me  again,  and  you  may  not,  but 
on  pain  of  my  certain  displeasure,  never  to  a  ha> 
man  being  speak  of  or  relate  your  past  life — you 
must  forget  it  entirely!  Remember  this,  and 
promise  me  you  will  not  again  disobey  my  com- 
mands." 

Violet  gave  the  required  promise,  and  the  old 
woman  continued : 

"You  have  never  been  called  by  any  other 
name  than  Violet — you  must  now  have  one.  A 
precious  and  a  darling  child  have  you  been  to  my 
old  heart,  and  in  remembrance,  you  shall  be  called 
'Violet  Darling."' 

The  next  morning  Nelly  came  in  bearing  a 
bundle,  which  she  handed  to  Violet,  saying : 

"  Here,  my  love,  are  clothes  more  suitable  for 
you  than  the  coarse  garments  you  have  on.  I  have 
seen  Mrs.  Ballantyne,  the  lady  I  spoke  of,  and,  as 
•  I  expected,  she  is  willing  to  receive  you,  not  as  a 
domestic,  but  as  a  companion.  One  so  new  as 
you  are  to  the  world  she  thinks  she  can  mould 
according  to  her  own  fancy,  but  be  not  led,  my 
dear  child,  to  forget  the  lessons  of  truth  and  virtue 
I  have  endeavored  to  instill  into  your  mind.  This 
afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  you  will  be  sent  for." 

Passing  over  the  grief  of  Violet,  at  finding  her- 
self, about  to  be  separated  from  the  only  friend  she 
had  on  earth,  we  find  her,  at  the  hour  appointed, 
waiting  the  messenger  from  Mrs.  Ballantyne. 

As  her  eye  caught  the  figure  reflected  in  the  old 
cracked  looking-glass,  it  was  no  wonder  she  started 
with  surprise.  A  neat  white  cambric,  now  took 
place  of  the  faded,  coarse  calico  she  had  previously 
worn  J  a  blue  scarf  veiled  her  bosom,  and  a  little 
gipsey  hat,  tied  under  her  dimpled  chin  with  blue 
ribbons,  shaded  her  youthful,  modest  face.  Thus 
attired,  poor  Violet  fluttering,  trembling,  like  a 
timid  bird,  shrank  from  oflered  freedom. 
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Mrs  Ballantyne  was  a  gay  and  handsome  widow. 
Her  fortieth  birthday  had  already  passed,  but  so 
lightly  had  time  marked  these  mile -stones  to  the 
grave  (as  some  one  has  called  them)  that,  to  all 
appearance,  she  was  as  youthful  as  at  five-and- 
twenty.  Her  complexion,  perhaps,  had  sufliered, 
but  the  brightness  of  her  fine  black  eye  was  un- 
dimraed  ;  her  raven  hair,  still  unsilvered,  rested  in 
rich  glossy  folds  upon  her  lofty  brow  ;  her  mouth 
was  small — teeth  superb,  and  her  figure  retained 
all  its  youthful  elasticity  and  grace.  Left  a  widow 
at  an  early  age.  Mis.  Ballantyne,  for  several  years. 


secluded  herself  entirely  from  the  gay  world.    All 
her  thoughts — all  her  affections— centering  in  her 
only  child,  a  lovely  boy.     Report  had  said  the 
married  life  of  Mrs.  Ballantyne  had  been  far  from 
happy;  but,  if  so,  she  certainly  evinced  all  the 
grief  of  the  most  afiectionate  wife,  for,  even  after 
her  son  was  old  enough  to  be  placed  at  school,  she 
still  persisted  in  her  seclusion,  seeing  none  but  her 
most  intimate  friends,  and  only  relieving  the  mono- 
tony of  her  existence  by  daily  habituating  herself 
to  the  exercise  of  walking,  in  which,  however,  she 
as  constantly  refused  all  participants.    These  sol- 
itary walks,  so  regular,  and  in  all  weathers,  at  last 
gave  rise  to  many  ill-natured  and  unfeeling  remarks 
tending  in  the  end  to  sully  the  pure  fame  of  the 
young  widow.  But  even  while  the  world  whispered 
and  wondered,  Mrs.  Ballantyne  suddenly  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  their  tongues  a  nd  conjectural  or- 
gans, by  as  suddenly  renouncing  her  former  man- 
ner of  life,  and,  casting  aside  her  mourning  weeds, 
stepped  forth  from  her  darkened  chamber  a  radiant, 
beautiful  woman — gay — enchanting — spirituelle  / 
With  a  taste  as  novel  as  it  was  exquisite,  she 
furnished  her  splendid  mansion;  the  elegance  of 
her  equipage  was  the  topic  of  the  day ;  while  balls, 
suppers,  and  parties,  followed  each  other  in  rapid, 
succession. 

It  xjoas  now  the  dashing  Mrs.  Ballantyne  ! 
Her  saloon  was  thronged  wiih  the  elite  of  learn- 
ing and  aristocracy.     She  patronized  the  fine  arts, 
befriended  the   unfortunate,  and  gave  liberally  to 
every  charitable  purpose. 

The  same  mystery,  to  be  sure,  still  attached  it- 
self to  her  private  aflfairs — certain  hours  of  every 
day  she  was  invisible  ;  but  now  the  world  deemed 
it  only  an  eccentricity,  and  as  such  it  passed.  Nor 
was  she  without  her  admirers.  Statesmen  and 
heroes  would  gladly  have  laid  their  laurels  at  her 
feet,  and  many  a  youthful  lover  worshiped  at  her 
shrine  ;  but  maternal  love  shielded  her  heart  from 
all  other  ties.  Under  all  the  apparent  frivolity  of 
her  character,  there  was  much,  very  much,  that 
was  truly  excellent  and  noble.  Her  son  was  never 
forgotten — he  was  still  the  idol  of  her  fondest  hopes 
and  affection.  With  talents  of  high  order  brought 
into  proper  development  by  judicious  instruction, 
Eugene  Ballantyne,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  had 
nearly  completed  his  collegiate  course,  and  had  al- 
ready evinced  a  strong  desire  to  enter  the  ministry. 
His  health,  however,  having  suffered  from  close 
application  to  study,  it  was  deemed  advisable  for 
him  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe  ere  he  came  to 
any  definite  determination. 

Such  then  was  the  person  who  was  to  receive 
the  humble  protege  of  the  Rag-gatherer.  What 
a  transition  from  the  wretched  dwelling  of  the  lat- 
ter to  the  luxuriant  abode  of  wealth  and  fashion, 
where  the  very  air  seemed  oppressed  with  its  own 
fragrance !    Yet  the  mind  of  Violet,  appeared  fit- 
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ted  for  this  refined  sphere— so  strangely  had  old 
Nelly  even  in  all  her  obscurity  and  poverty  culti- 
vated this  lovely  flower.  She  was  like  the  sweet 
lily  of  the  vale  opening  its  delicate  petals  in  the 
dark  wild  wood,  yet  when  transplanted  to  the  con- 
servatory of  rare  and  choice  exotics,  then  only  ap- 
pearing to  have  found  its  proper  sphere ! 

It  was  the  afternoon  upon  which  Violet  had  ta- 
ken a  last  farewell  of  her  childhood's  home,  with 
what  sorrow  has  been  shown,  that  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyne,  seated  in  her  private  apartment,  waited  the 
arrival  of  her  proteg^.  It  was  the  month  of  June, 
and  it  would  seem  Flora  herself  had  showered  this 
little  retreat  of  the  widow  with  her  most  beautiful 
ofTerings.  Vases  of  the  most  tasteful  designs 
were  scattered  around  filled  with  choice  roses — 
wreaths  of  fresh  flowers  were  suspended  over  the 
mirrors,  and  the  transparent  window  curtains  were 
looped  with  the  same.  The  floor  was  covered  by 
an  India  matting,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
stood  a  small  Egyptian  table  bearing  an  urn,  also 
of  antique  model,  in  which  the  rarest  exotics  uni- 
ted their  fragrance  with  the  less  brilliant  flowers  of 
our  own  clime.  Upon  this  table  were  choice  prints 
— rare  medallions-retchings,  and  the  walls  were 
also  decorated  with  gems  from  the  first  masters. 
Silken  hangings  of  a  pale  rose  color  drooped  in 
graceful  folds  over  a  small  recess,  disclosing  with- 
in the  couch  of  the  fair  mistress  of  this  apartment, 
around  which  fell  curtains  of  snowy  muslin  loop- 
ed here  and  there  with  the  same  beautiful  bands  as 
confined  those  at  the  windows. 

The  dress  of  Mrs.  Ballantyne  was  a  pale  green 
silk,  ornamented  with  double  roeettesof  pink  satin. 
The  sleeves  were  of  the  finest  lace  falling  just  be- 
low the  elbow,  disclosing  the  beautiful  contour  of 
her  arm,  clasped  at  the  wrist  by  a  rich  bracelet  of 
emeralds  and  rubies.    Her  glossy  black  hair  was 
parted  upon  her  forehead  and  gathered  in  one 
heavy  mass  upon  the  top  of  her   had,  where  it  was 
confined  by  a  shell  comb  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship.    In  her  hand  she  held  a  miniature  of  her 
son,  who  had  that  morning  returned  to  college. 
Upon  thisher  eyes  were  fondly  fixed,  when  a  gen- 
tle rap  at  the  door  aroused  her  from  her  pleasing 
emplojrment. 

Bewildered  at  the  beautiful  scene  before  her,  so 
novel,  so  enchanting ;  confused,  abashed,  at  the 
presence  of  the  elegant  woman  who  now  kindly 
greeted  her,  Violet  stood  trembling  at  the  entrance, 
her  cheeks  suffused  with  blushes  rivaling  the  tints 
of  the  roses  around  her.  One  hand  rested  upon 
the  polished  moulding,  the  other  was  partly  raised 
as  if  to  shield  her  eyes  from  so  much  splendor, 
and  one  little  foot  just  poised  upon  the  marble 
sill,  hesitating  to  bear  its  lovely  young  mistress 
into  a  spot  so  strangely  beautiful.  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyne advanced  and  gently  taking  the  timid  girl  by 
the  hand,  led  her  into  the  apartment,  and  seated 


her  upon  the  tabouret  at  her  side«  She  then  re- 
moved the  little  gipsey  hat,  and  the  golden  curls 
leaped  gladly  forth  from  their  unwonted  thraldonit 
and  nestled  again  around  their  sweet  resting  place. 
At  length  Violet  dared  to  raise  her  eyes ;  she 
met  the  encouraging  smile,  and  heard  the  genilc 
voice  of  that  lovely  lady,  and  her  agitation  sud- 
denly calmed,  her  fears  subsided ;  she  even  smiled 
in  return,  and  in  a  short  time  felt  she  was  no  long- 
er a  stranger.  Thus  affable  and  kind  were  the 
manners  of  Mrs.  Ballantyne. 

In  simple  language,  and  with  artless  grace, 
Violet  related  her  little  history. 

It  was  not  an  eventful  one,  nor  had  she  tales  of 
harshness  to  reveal,  no  complaints  of  suffering,  her 
path  had  been  a  lowly  one  but  without  thorns. 
The  goodness  of  poor  old  Nelly  was  her  theme, 
and  when  told  that  she  was  no  more  to  see  her  and 
forbidden  henceforth  even  to  speak  of  her,  the 
tears  so  lately  repressed  again  burst  forth,  until 
even  those  of  her  listener  mingled  with  them. 
Suddenly  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  miniature  of 
Eugene.  She  started,  blushed,  and  faltered  forth: 
**  *  TVs  himself!  Oh,  madam,  'tis  the  same  who 
tore  me  from  the  arms  of  that  bad  man  I  ** 

It  was   now  Mrs.  Ballantyne's  turn  to  be  sur- 
prised. 

"  Are  you  sure  7    Why,  this  is  the  miniature  of 
my  son,  of  Eugene ! " 

*'  Yes,  madam,  I  am  sure.    Oh,  I  never  can 
forget  that  face,  never ! " 

Mrs.  Ballantyne  certainly  evinced  more  feeling 
than  there  was  any  necessity  for,  and  at  length  said : 
•*  Well,  Violet,  it  may  be  so ;  but  you  must  never 
speak  of  it  again.  Should  you  meet  my  son,  on 
no  account  betray  your  identity  with  the  Rag- 
gatherer's  child !  True,  she  is  an  excellent  old 
person,  but  it  is  fitting  now  you  should  forget  her  ; 
your  station  in  life  for  the  future  must  preclude  all 
allusion  to  the  past ;  you  are  now  Miss  Darling, 
my  ward,  my  niece,  or  any  other  title  I  may  claim 
for  you ! " 

The  next  news  in  the  fashionable  world  was, 
that  the  eccentric  widow  had  adopted  a  beauiiiul 
young  girl,  lovely  as  Juliet,  artless  as  Ophelia,  but 
ere  more  than  one  lanializing  glance  had  been  ob- 
tained of  her  fair  young  face,  she  was  as  suddenly 
removed  to  a  distance  from  the  city,  and  placed  at 
school  for  the  next  three  years,  during  which  Mrs, 
Ballantyne  partially  withdrew  from  her  gay  career, 
and  devoted  herself  more  to  literary  pursuits, 
awaiting  with  great  anxiety  the  return  of  her  son 
from  Europe.  At  length  the  fond  mother  was 
made  happy ;  she  once  more  pressed  her  darling 
child  to  her  bosom.  He  returned  to  her  in  perfect 
health,  and  the  heau-idecd  of  manly  beauty.  She 
was  not  now  for  the  first  time  to  know  that  hia 
heart  and  disposition  were  right.  Violet  also  re- 
turned and  met  the  same  kind  welcome. 
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For  the 'first  time,  Eugene  and  the  fair  ward  of 
his  mother  met.  No  sooner  did  the  eye  of  the 
former  rest  upon  the  elegant  girl  presented  to  him, 
than  a  glow  of  surprise  and  pleasure  mantled  his 
face.  That  sweet  countenance  was  strangely 
familiar  to  him — where  had  he  seen  it?  Could  it 
be?  No,  it  was  impossible — and  yet,  how  strangely 
lilce  the  poor  girl  he  once  protected  from  insult ; 
and  Eugene  stood  for  a  moment  in  perfect  per- 
plexity. Nor  was  Violet  much  less  embarrassed, 
although  better  prepared  for  the  interview.  When 
they  were  left  alone,  Eugene  said : 

'*  Pardon  my  presumption.  Miss  Darling,  but  I 
cannot  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  we  have 
somewhere  met  before.  Your  countenance  is  so 
like  one  which  I  never  can  forget  that  I  saw 
several  years  since  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city ; 
it  seems  to  me  there  cannot  be  two  such  faces  ! " 

Violet  blushed  deeply  ;  it  was  such  a  pleasure 
to  know  he  had  not  forgotten  poor  Nelly's  child, 
and  she  would  immediately  have  confessed  herself 
the  same,  when  suddenly  the  stem  injunction  of 
Mrs.  Ballantyne  never  to  betray  herself  to  her  son 
recurred  to  her,  and  she  checked  the  words  already 
upon  her  lips.    An  awkward  silence  ensued,  for 
she  had  not  acquired  the  tact  of  coolly  shuffling  off* 
a  mal-apropo9  subject,  and  as  coolly  taking  up 
another.    Poor  Violet  was  a  novice  in  Belle-dom. 
But  had  she  forgotten  the  benevolent  Rag-gath- 
erer?   She  had  ventured  to  ask  Mrs.  Ballantyne 
if  she  had  seen  her,  but  was  repulsed  with  no 
satisfactory  reply ;  and  many  times  she  had  stolen 
away  from  home  and  walked  around  the  city, 
hoping  she  might  meet  her  early  friend.    In  her 
researches  she  had  discovered  the  old  dwelling  in 
the  '  Collect,'  but  as  usual  the  gate  was  fast,  and 
although  she  waited  as  long  as  she  dared,  no  one 
came  out  or  entered.    At  length  one  day  as  she 
was  passing  down  Beekman  street  with  Eugene, 
they  saw  an  old  decrepit  woman  busily  gathering 
up  rags  just  thrown  from  one  of  the  houses.     Violet 
bounding  from  the  side  of  Eugene,  rushed  for- 
ward : 
"  Look  up,  mother,  look  np,  it  is  me,  tne,  Violet." 
But  the  old  woman  without  raising  her  eyes, 
mumbled : 

*'  Go  away,  go  away,  I  tell  you,  would  you  de- 
stroy youiself ! " 

"  I  have  looked  for  you  so  long,  so  long,  mother 
— ^must  I  never  see  you?/* 

At  this  moment  Eugene  approached,  and  no- 
ticed with  surprise  the  distress  of  Violet. 
<*  Do  you  know  this  good  woman  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Oh  yea,  yes,  she  is  my — ^she  is — " 
Nelly  suddenly  raised  her  head  and  fixed  her 
keen  eye  upon  the  agitated  girl.    Eugene  caught 
the  glance,  a  glance  so  full  of  meaning. 

'*  Woman,  who  are  you  ?    What  are  you? "  he 
exclaimed. 


Nelly  made  no  reply,  but  lifting  her  bag  hobbled 
off*  down  the  street  In  silence  the  young  couple 
proceeded  homeward.  Eugene  saw  there  was 
some  mystery,  but  had  too  much  delicacy  to  press 
a  disclosure,  and  in  fact  he  was  himself  so  much 
agitated  at  the  appearance  of  the  old  woman,  as 
gave  his  thoughts  sufficient  occupation. 

Thrown  almost  constantly  together  as  was 
Eugene  and  Violet,  no  other  result  than  a  mutual 
affection  could  be  expected,  prepared  too  as  their 
hearts  were  by  former  occurrences  for  love.  Violet 
however  was  unconscious  of  the  deep  interest  Eu- 
gene had  secured  himself  in  her  afiections,  until 
one  day  being  alone  with  Mrs.  Ballantyne,  that 
lady  gradually  introduced  the  subject  of  her  son's 
marriage. 

"  It  had  become  now,"  she  said  "  her  greatest 
desire  to  see  him  married ;  married  too,  to  one  of 
birth,  fortune  and  education.  Not  mere  amiability 
or  beauty,  or  both  combined,  would  please  her  ; 
she  never  would  consent,  notwithstanding  he  was 
so  dear,  to  his  uniting  himself  with  any  one  whose 
standing  was  beneath  his  own." 

As  she  listened,  the  veil  which  had  hitherto 
screened  her  feelings  even  from  herself  was  re- 
moved, the  color  forsook  her  cheeks,  her  lips  quiv- 
ered, her  frame  trembled,  and  unable  to  reply  to 
the  solicitous  inquiries  of  Mrs.  Ballantyne  at  her 
sudden  paleness,  she  hastily  retired  to  commune 
with  her  heart  upon  this  new  and  painful  disclo- 
sure. Happily,  as  she  supposed,  her  secret  was 
unknown,  it  should  remain  locked  in  the  inner- 
most chamber  of  her  heart,  for  never  would  she 
be  instrumental  in  inflicting  one  pang  to  her  kind 
benefactress,  and  Eagene — and  here  a  crimson 
blush  suffused  her  cheeks — ^no,  he  never  should 
suspect  that  her  affections  were  bis  unsougJU  ! 

For  several  days  she  avoided  Eugene,  but  her 
very  effort  to  appear  at  ease  when  in  his  presence, 
only  made  her  conduct  seem  the  more  strange. 

One  evening  at  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  she 
retired  to  her  chamber,  and  burying  her  face  in 
the  rich  cushions  of  the  lounge,  for  some  time  re- 
mained in  deep  and  painful  thought.  Eugene 
loved  her !  yes,  hie  own  lips  had  declared  it !  But 
feigning  an  indifference  she  did  not  feel  for  the 
mother* 9  sake,  she  had  nobly  refused  that  love, 
and  sacrificed  her  earthly  happiness  at  the  shrine 
of  gratitude !  Occupied  with  her  own  sad 
thoughts,  she  scarcely  noticed  the  opening  of  the 
door,  until  a  hand  was  placed  lightly  upon  her 
shoulder.  Violet  raised  her  head,  and  before  her 
stood  Nelly  the  Rag- gatherer ! 

To  spring  from  her  seat  and  throw  her  snowy 
arms  around  the  neck  of  the  old  woman  was  the 
work  of  an  instant. 

"  I  told  you,  you  might  see  me  again,  and  I  am 
here,"  said  Nelly, "  Now  tell  me,  child,  what  ails 
you,  for  you  have  been  weeping." 
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"Oh,  nothing,  notliiiig,  dear  mother/'  aniwered 

Violet 

'*  Yon  never  told  me  an  nntruth  when  you  were 
a  child,  Violet,  don't  begin  now.  Something  aila 
you,  speak  quick  and  freely,  tell  me  all,  for  I  must 
be  gone,  ibr  the  first  and  only  time  I  am  allowed 
to  speak  with  you." 

In  a  low  and  broken  voic^,  Violet  related  all 
her  distress  and  its  oause.  When  she  had  fimshed , 
how  great  was  her  astonishment,  when  instead  of 
the  sympathy  she  had  expected,  a  low  laugh  irom 
the  old  woman  met  her  ear. 

** Bight,  right,  it  is  as  I  thought.  Ha!  ha! 
ha  the  young  man  loyes  you  then !  For  all 
madam's  fine  riches  her  son  would  consort  with  a 
^88*r  f  good,  good  !  Marry  him,  yes,  marry  him, 
who  knows  but  /  may  yet  sip  my  tea  from  as  dainty 
a  thing  as  this,  ay,  and  my  wine  too !" 

Amazement  for  some  moments  kept  Violet 
silent. 

"Is  it  possible  you  can  be  serious!"  she  at 
length  said.  "  Would  you  have  me  repay  all  the 
kindness  I  have  received  with  such  ingratitude  7  " 

"  Ay,  would  1,  if  you  call  it  ingratitude  !  But 
who  took  care  of  you  when  you  were  almost  a 
baby  ?  Who  saved  you  from  dying  in  the  street? 
Who  placed  you  here,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

**  Oh,  I  know  you  were  very,  very  kind — ^never 
can  I  be  grateful  enough !  But  I  cannot  destroy 
the  expectations  and  blast  the  hopes  of  Mrs.  Bal> 
lantyne  by  accepting  the  hand  of  her  son,  even 
though  he  offer  it !  " 

"  And  you  prefer  that  7 — /  who  have  toiled  and 
worked  for  you  early  and  late — /,  so  old  and  so 
helpless — I  who  have  looked  forward  to  this  day 
as  my  reward;  you  prefer  me  to  remain  in 
wretched  poverty  rather  than  to  disappoint  this 
fine  proud  madam  by  doing  an  act  which  would 
give  me  comfort  and  a  home ! " 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  what  shall  I  do?"  cried 
Violet,  wringing  her  hands.  "  I  cannot  act  as  you 
wish,  and  your  displeasure  is  dreadful  to  me  ?  " 

"  FooUsh,  stubborn  girl,"  exclaimed  Nelly,  an- 
grily, "  take  then  the  only  alternative.  I  have  a 
right  to  command  you,  and  J  will !  Leave  this 
house,  leave  all  your  splendor,  your  fine  carpets, 
your  beds  of  down,  and  dainty  knick-knacks; 
leave  all,  I  say  and  share  with  me  the  bitter  dregs 
of  life.  I  am  old,  and  your  white  hands  must  be- 
come as  sallow  and  shriveled  as  mine  in  my  xer- 
vice !  You  must  off  with  your  satins  and  mus- 
lins, and  don  my  rags !  Ha,  ha,  ha,  and  a  dainty 
beggar  sheHl  make ! "  added  the  old  woman  to 
herself. 

No  marble  could  be  whiter  than  the  face  of 
Violet  as  she  listened.  For  some  moments  she  re- 
mained immovable  ;  her  stony  gaze  fastened  upon 
the  old  woman.  Fetching  a  heavy  sigh,  she  at 
length  said : 


"  Yes,  I  will  go  with  you ;  I  will  work  for  you  ; 
I  will  contentedly  resign  all  this  splendor  which 
should  not  be  mine,  when  you  my  kind  and  earliest 
friend  are  in  misery  and  want.  Oh,  why  did  you 
send  me  from  you !  But  take  me  with  you,  I  am 
ready." 

"  No,  not  to-night.  To-morrow  at  nine  o'clock 
be  at  the  gate,  you  will  find  it  unbolted,  in  the 
course  of  the  day  I  will  be  there,"  answered 
Nelly.  She  then  turned  to  depart,  her  hand  was 
already  upon  the  knob  of  the  door,  when  again  she 
stopped : 

"  It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  retain  all  theae  fine 
things.  Think  before  you  again  decide,  will  you 
accept  the  ofier  of  your  lover  7 " 

"  Newer !  "  replied  Violet,  firmly. 

"  Then  yon  do  not  love  him,  or  you  would  not 
give  him  up  so  easily.  I  don't  believe  in  all  your 
fine  talk  about  gratitude  !  " 

"  Not  line  him !  "  exclaimed  the  poor  girl, "  not 
love  him !  Oh,  lieavens,  may  the  sacrifice  I  am 
making  atone  for  my  presumption." 

"  Well,  at  nine  o'clock  then,  since  yon  will  have 
it  so ! "  added  NeUy. 

"  At  nine  o'clock,"  replied  Violet. 

Violet  was  not  alone  in  her  trouble,  ibr  Eugene 
too  had  sought  his  mother  and  disclosed  his  love. 

"And  does  Violet  know  your  attachment?" 
asked  Mrs.  Ballantyne,  hastily. 

*'  She  does,  my  dear  mother,  but  her  conduct  is 
inexplicable,  for  while  at  one  moment  I  think  she 
returns  my  affection,  the  next  she  avoids  me — nay, 
she  has  even  refused  my  love,  although  my  heart 
tells  me  I  am  not  indifferent  to  her.  Why  is  it  so, 
mother?" 

"  Why,  because  Violet  is  a  rational  giri.  She  has 
sense  enough  to  underetand  how  very  unsuitable 
any  »uch  thing  would  be ;  tt  is  a  pity  though !  " 
answered  Mrs.  Ballantyne  with  mate  indifiference 
than  kindness. 

"  Why  unsuiUble  ?  Is  she  not  all  that  is  good 
and  lovely  ?  Oh,  mother,  I  can  never  be  happy 
unless  she  is  my  wife ! " 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Eugene  j  this  is  a  mere  boyish 
fancy,"  replied  Mrs.  Eallantyne,  "or,  if  iio<  a 
mere  fancy,  it  must  be  crushed  at  once,  for  fon  can 
never  marry  Violet  Darling ! " 

"Mother!" 

"The  daughter  of  a  miserable  nig-|neker,  a 
street  foundling — a —  " 

"  Ha ! "  interrupted  Eugene, "  U  is  the  same— 
the  same.    I  was  not  mistaken.    I  knew  it  I " 

"  Yes,  she  is  the  heroine  of  your  boyish  exploit, 
as  she  seems  to  be  also  of  yoor  present  folly," 
answered  his  mother,  carelessly  twisting  a  ring- 
let. 

"  Mother,  mother,  don't  speak  so  coldly ;  yofu 

should  not  have  placed  us  together,  for  how  could 
I  refi^in  from  loving! " 
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**  Hare  yoa  no  pride,"  answered  his  mother, "  or 
if  yoK  can  so  far  forget  yourself,  I  cannot !  ** 

**  '•' other,  I  care  not  who  she  is,  I  care  not  for 
what  has  been,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know  her 
as  she  it,  all  that  is  most  excellent  both  in  mind 
and  disposition — all  that  is  lovely  in  person ! 
Dearest  mother,  if  she  consents,  refuse  not  my  hap- 
piness  I " 

"Leave  me,  Eugene ;  your  folly  distresses  me. 
To-morrow  we  will  talk  again  upon  this  subject.*' 
The  morrow  arrived;  pale  and  agitated  Eugene 
entered  the  breakfast  parlor ;  Mrs.  Ballantyne  was 
somewhat  paler  than  usial,  but  Violet  did  not  ap- 
pear. Half  an  hour  passed  and  still  she  came  not. 
"  Poor  thing,  she  may  be  sick.  I  think  she  was 
looking  wretchedly  yesterday,"  said  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyne, '*  I  will  go  to  her  room." 

So  saying  she  hastily  ran  up  stairs,  but  in  a 
few  moments  returned  in  great  agitation,  ex- 
claiming : 

"  Eugene,  she  has  gone !  Viol  et  has  left  n  s. 
Read  that.  Oh,  indeed  I  did  not  think  it  would 
come  to  this !  *' 

As  she  spoke,  she  placed  in  the  trembling  hands 
of  her  son  a  note,  which  addressed  to  herself  she 
had  found  on  the  dressing-table.    It   simply  con- 
tained a  few  incoherent  sentences,  thanking  Mrs . 
Ballantyne  for  her  kindness,  with  prayers  for  her 
happiness.     *'  Make  no  inquiries  for  me,"  it  con- 
cluded, "  but  think  of  me  as  of  one  dead  ! " 
Seizing  his  hat,  Eugene  rushed  to  the  door. 
*'  Stop,  stop  my  son ;  where  would  you  go?  *' 
"  To  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  find  her ;  don't, 
don't  detain  me." 

"  I  know  of  but  one  place,"  continued  Mrs. 
Ballantyne,  "  where  she  can  have  gone,  and 
thither  I  will  accompany  you-  Yes,  it  is  not  im- 
possible she  may  have  sought  out  the  old  Rag-gath- 
erer again,  for  whom  she  seems  to  retain  as  great 
a  penchant  as  ever.  How  strange !  If  not  there,  I 
am  sure  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  her." 

The  carriage  was  immediately  ordered  to  the 
door,  and  the  mother  and  son  set  forth  on  their 
anxious  search. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  poor  Violet  reached  the 
gloomy  abode  of  old  Nelly.  She  entered  once 
more  that  desolate  apartment,  and  with  the  first 
glance  into  that  darkened  room,  all  the  scenes  of 
her  early  life  rushed  upon  her  mind  with  strange 
tenacity.  Every  thing  was  so  like,  even  to  the 
little  three  legged  stool  on  which  she  had  eaten 
her  bits  of  bread,  and  there  in  the  self-same  spot 
was  the  torn  primer  from  which  she  first  learned 
to  read.  There  hung  the  same  wooden  dipper, 
and  there  placed  against  the  dingy  wall  was  the 
cracked  and  jagged  platter  used  when  Nelly  could 
afford  the  luxury  of  meat  The  old  straw -bot- 
tomed chair  in  which  the  Rag-gatherer  reposed  her 
jaded  limbs  occupied  the  same  comer ;  and  above 


where  she  herself  had  pinned  them,  hung  her 
sampler,  and  a  flower  wrought  in  worsteds.  Was 
the  last  few  years  then  only  some  delightful  dream, 
and  had  she  now  awoke  to  the  bitter  realization  of 
her  unhappy  destiny  1  And  poor  Violet  sat  down 
and  tried  to  calm  her  emotion  ere  the  old  woman 
should  arrive. 

An  hour  or  more  had  passed,  when  she  was 
aroused  from  her  revery  by  the  sudden  stopping  of 
a  carriage  at  the  gate,  and  the  next  moment  Eu- 
gene was  at  her  side,  and  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Bal- 
lantyne thrown  around  her. 

"  My  dearest  Violet,"  she  began;  "I  cannot  lose 
you,  never  did  I  know  before  how  inexpressibly 
dear  you  are  to  me.  Eugene,  my  son,  I  no  longer 
oppose  your  wishes ;  don't  speak  to  me  now,  don't 
thank  me  yet,  wait  until  we  get  home — I  feel 
choked  here.  We  must  not  leave,  however,  with- 
out seeing  poor  old  Nelly  ;  I  must  try  to  make  her 
more  comfortable.  What  a  close  room !  Horrible! 
I  will  just  walk  in  the  scarcely  less  horrible  door- 
yard  until  the  old  woman  returns.  Heavens,  what 
a  miserable  spot !  " 

The  converaation  of  lovers  not  being  very  inter- 
esting usually  to  a  third  party,  let  us  not  listen. 

It  was  only  a  few  moments,  at  least  so  it  seemed 
to  Eugene  and  Violet,  when  the  door  opened  and 
old  Nelly  appeared.  , 

"  Ha !  who  have  we  here,"  she  cried,  dropping 
her  bag  upon  the  floor, "  what  fine  master  is  this  ? ' 
Eugene  sprang  to  his  feet. 
"  Who  speaks  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Ay,  and  a  carriage  at  the  door,  too,"  continued 
the  old  woman,  not  heeding  the  interruption ;  "  Ah 
great  honors  these  for  a  poor  Rag-gatherer !" 

*'  Who  are  you,  woman?  "  cried  Eugene,  seizing 
her  arm,  "  Speak,  who  ar«  you  1 " 

The  old  woman  raised  her  head — their  eyes  met  • 
"  Good  Heavens,  my  mother  I " 


A  young  romantic  girl  I  married  yonr  father. 
He  was  very  handsome — I  fancied  I  loved  him. 
He  was  rich  and  of  a  high  family.  I  was  ambi- 
tious ;  and  thus,  crowning  both  my  love  and  my 
ambition,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  I  became  mis- 
tress of  one  of  the  finest  establishments  in  the  city. 
Time  flew  on  rapturous  wings  for  a  season,  and 
then,  too  late,  I  found  I  had  sacrificed  my  happi- 
ness to  a  man  who  had  neither  sensibility  to  ap- 
preciate my  love,  nor  even  kindness  to  repay  the 
sacrifice.  I  was  not  a  happy  wife.  He  was  gay 
and  dissipated.  I  reproached;  this  tended  to 
alienate  even  the  slight  regard  he  might  have  felt 
for  me,  and  it  ended  in  a  total  rupture.  Under 
our  own  roof  we  became  as  strangers ! 

You  were  bom,  my  dear  son,  and  the  dormant 
affections  of  my  young  heart  sprang  into  action.  I 
felt  I  had  not  lived  before !  I  pressed  you  again 
and  again  to  my  bosom.    I  bathed  yonr  little  face 
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with  tears  of  joy.  This  dear  boy,  my  ckUd,  my 
Bweet  Eugene,  was  to  be  henceforth  the  world  to 
me.  I  felt  myself  no  longer  a  neglected  wife.  I 
no  longer  regretted  the  love  of  my  hoaband.  I  de- 
voted myself  entirely  to  you,  and  weeks  would 
pass  without  beholding  your  father ;  for  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  he  appeared  equally  indifferent  to  the 
feelings  of  a  parents  he  htid proved  to  those  of  a 
husbajid.  You  were  about  six  years  old  when  he 
died  a  sudden  and  a  dreadful  death,  leaving  his 
affairs  in  a  state  of  much  embarrassment.  Still  I 
doubted  not  his  fortune  would  prove  very  consider- 
able ;  but  alas,  when  all  was  settled,  a  mere  pit- 
tance only  was  my  residue !  This  news  was  like 
a  thunderbolt  to  me.  I  have  said  I  was  ambitious, 
but  not  until  that  £ital  moment  did  I  know  how 
much  so.  What  could  I  do  to  avoid  descending 
the  ladder  upon  whose  topmost  round  my  footing 
had  hitherto  been  ?  And  you,  ^y  fine,  my  noble 
boy,  were  you  henceforth  to  grovel  through  life  a 
poor  widow's  son — ^toiling  for  your  education,  or 
your  hard  earnings  yielded  up  to  support  a  help- 
less mother  7  No,  my  pride,  and,  let  me  add,  my 
affection,  would  not  permit  it !  1  could  not  use  my 
needle  for  a  maintainance — ^neither  would  I  be- 
come a  teacher,  for  the  instant  i  condescended  to 
either  my  standing  in  society  would  be  lost,  and 
from  this  my  proud  heart  rebelled. 

At  length  a  bold  and  hazardous  plan  suggested 
itself.    I  remembered  to  have  read  and  heard  of 
many  instances  where  people  had  become  rich — 
nay,  even  excessively  wealthy,  by  gleaning  the  rogs 
and  rubbish  cast  into  the  streets  by  careless  house- 
keepers and  servants.    The  more  I  thought  of  this, 
the  more  I  was  impressed  with  the  certainty  of 
success  should  /  adopt  this  same  o'iious  means  of 
subsistence.    For  a  time  I  acknowledge  I  strove  to 
waive  an  idea  so  inconsistent  with  my  manner  of 
life ;  but  it  haunted  me  night  and  day ;  it  became 
as  it  were  a  monomania — and  at  length  I  deter- 
mined upon  the  undertaking.      Me  thought  my 
greatest  trial  would  be  in  parting  from  my  boy,  for 
it  was  necessary  to  place  you  in  some  safe  hands, 
as,  of  course,  I  must  now  yield  up  that  undivided 
care  which  had  been  both  my  solace  and  delight. 
I  placed  you,  therefore,  at  a  small  select  school  a 
few  miles  from  the  city,  where  at  any  time  one 
hour  would  carry  me  to  you.    This  done,  I  set 
about  my  arrangements.    I  engaged  rooms  in  a 
highly  fashionable  boarding  house,  to  keep  up  the 
t^earance  of  wealth,  and  as  my  widow's  weeds 
of  course  precluded  my  mixing  in  society,  my  time 
was  consequently  my  own.    With  the  half  nearly 
of  my  little  fortune  I  then  purchased  this  miserable, 
isolated  dwelling. 

I  found  I  could  disguise  my  person  without  dan- 
ger of  detection ;  not  even  my  nearest  friend  would 
have  been  able  to  recognize  me.  A  dark  paint  im- 
parted a  sallowness  to  my  complexion,  and  by 
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using  a  little  art  in  putting  it  on,  I  made  myself 
look  a  woman  of  seventy !  From  the  hair-dreascr 
I  procured  a  gray  wig,  a  few  hairs  of  which  I  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  under  my  old  torn  bonnet ; 
indeed,  so  shocked  was  I  at  my  appearance  the 
first  time  I  saw  myself  in  the  glass,  that  I  nearly 
fainted,  and  was  even  then  upon  the  point  of 
throwing  off  my  wretched  rags^  and  renouncing 
forever  a  life  so  disgusting. 

I  commenced  my  hazardous  career.    In  this 
city  there  are  many  houses  of  elegant  and  genteel 
appearance,  where  one  can  go  with  perfect  free- 
dom and  do  what,  and  as  ihey  please — where  for 
a  bribe  no  questions  are  ever  asked,  nor  need  you 
fear  betrayal.     I  hired  a  small  room  in  one  of  these, 
kept  by  an  old  Jew.     It  was  my  custom  to  leave 
my  boarding  house  as  if  for  a  walk,  and  repair  to 
this  dwelling;  neither  had  I  any  scruples  at  being 
seen  by  any  chance  acquaintance  entering  a  house 
of  so  respectable  an  appearance.    I  was  always 
admitted  by  the  old  Jew  ;  here  I  put  on  my  rags, 
and  was  let  out  again  through  a  dark  alley  open- 
ing into  the  adjoining  street.    Suffice  it  to  say  that 
at  my  first  initiation  I  was  so  successful  as  to  con- 
firm me  more  strongly  in  my  purpose.    Articles  of 
value  frequently  rewarded  my  gleanings  of  the 
sewers    and   drains — sometimes  jewels,    trifling 
amounts  of  money,  laces,  ribbons,  besides  the  com- 
mon filthy  rags,  of  no  value  excepting  to  the  paper- 
maker.    After  a  fire  especially  my  profits  were 
not  unfrequently  over  fifty  dollars ;   my  wretched 
appearance  too,  awoke  the  charity  of  the  passer- 
by, so  that  a  week  sometimes  would  bring  me 
several  dollars.     I  would  not  have  begged,  but 
what  shall  I  say,  I  refused  not  that  which  was 
thrust  upon  me.    I  each  day  brought  my  pack  of 
unseemly  gains  to  this  my  castle.    Here  I  would 
separate  and  arrange  them  according  to  their  value 
prior  to  disposing  of  them  to  those  who  always 
stand  ready  to  receive  such  merchandize. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  a  few  years  I  found 
myself  rapidly  growing  rich,  and  in  my  own  name 
was  able  to  invest  the  earnings  of  "  Poor  Nelly**  in 
Bank  Stocks,  Sec.    But  I  never  felt  secure.    I  had 
the  mortification  to  find  that  my  frequent  absence, 
so  unaccountable  and  so  periodical,  had  awakened 
much  suspicion,  and  I  therefore  determined  to  re- 
nounce my  seclusion  of  widowhood,  and  come  forth 
again  into  the  gay  world,  and  resume  the  station 
in  society  I  had  never  lost,  but  from  which  I  had 
only  withdrawn  for  a  season  ;  and  I  now  felt  my 
fortune  was  sufficient  to  keep  me  there  !     I  hired 
a  splendid  mansion — furnished  it  in  the  most  ele- 
gant style — threw  off  my  weeds,  and  emerged 
from  my  chrysalis  the  gay  and  dashing  Mrs.  Bal- 
lantyne — then  still  young,  and  as  my  glass  told  me, 
still  handsome  !   I  thought  now  to  avoid  comment ; 
but  where  will  not  the  peering  eye  of  curiosity 
reach,  or  the  tongue  of  slander  defile  !    I  found 
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my  mysterioui  conduct  still  the  theme  of  anixnad- 
yeraion;  so  I  detennined  to  make  mystery  my 
forte,  I  surrounded  myself  with  mystery;  I 
walked  as  it  were  in  a  mist,  and  novo  was  only 
called  eccentric  /  No  one  neglected  my  balls,  my 
suppers,  ray  f($tes — I  became  more  distingue  than 
ever. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  steadily  pursued  my  voca- 
tion o(  Rag'gatherer,%nd  you  can  probably  hardly 
credit  me,  when  I  say  that  I  became  even  attached 
to  this  manner  of  life.    It  seemed  to  me  I  had  two 
existences,  and  those  the  very  antipodes  of  soci- 
ety, and  I  delighted  in  doing  justice  to  both  i    As 
Mrs.  BaUantyne  I  surrounded  myself  with  every 
luxury  and  elegance  ;  aapoor  NeUy,  I  fared  worse 
than  the  street  beggar.  .Without grimace  I  drank 
the  dingy  water  from  the  rough  wooden  dipper ; 
in  this  I  soaked  the  crust  of  stale  bread  to  appease 
my  hunger,  and  stretched  my  limbs  upon  the  hwd 
straw  pallet.    I  need  not  have  done  this ;  I  might 
have  fared  like  a  princess  in  my  rags ;  but  I  glo- 
ried in  identifying  myself  with  poor  Nelly,    And 
in  the  evening  my  lips  pressed  the  exquisite  China, 
or  the  richly  chased  goblet ;  delicate  comfits  were 
prepared  for  my  fiutidious  taste,  and  I  reposed  my- 
self upon  cushions  of  satin  and  down !     I  became 
again  Mrs.  BaUantyne.    But  you,  my  son,  were 
still  my  idol ;  I  saw  you  coming  forward  in  life  all 
the  fondest  mother  could  wish,  and  I  hugged  the 
more  the  pitiful  calling  which  enabled  me  to  place 
yow  where  your  father  had  stood  ? 

Now  a  sudden  fear  seized  me  ;  I  found  the  pas- 
sion of  avarice  fast  gaining  upon  me  ;  the  very 
nature  of  my  employment  was  conducive  to  its 
growth.  I  shuddered  to  find  myself  actually  gloat- 
ing over  any  unexpected  treasure  which  fell  to  my 
hands,  with  the  same  delight  I  should  have  felt 
were  I  in  reality  the  poor  wretch  I  personated. 
To  break  from  its  thraldom  required  a  vigorous 
effort.  I  succeeded.  As  an  atonement^for  the 
duplicity  (for  so  I  must  call  it)  practised  so  long 
upon  the  public,  I  now  gave  away  large  sums  to 
charitable  institutions,  and  sought  out  the  poor  and 
miserable  to  relieve  their  wants,  and  in  so  doing, 
I  felt  happier  than  I  had  ever  done  before.  It  was 
at  this  time,  my  dear  Violet,  that  the  hand  of  Prov- 
idence guided  me  to  you,  as  if  to  confirm  my  good 
resolutions.  When  I  closed  the  eyes  of  your  un- 
happy parent,  I  solemnly  vowed  within  myself,  and 
in  the  sight  of  God,  to  take  you  to  my  heart  as 
my  own  child,  and  that  you  should  share  equally 
with  my  son  the  fortune  which  my  conscience  told 
me  I  had  surreptitiously  obtained.  I  soon  loved 
you,  yet  you  were  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to 
me.  I  formed  the  romantic  resolution  of  educa- 
ting you  entirely  from  the  world ;  to  keep  your 
mind  pure  as  iabacy ;  and  then,  when  I  had  led 


your  steps  along  the  perfect  path  my  fancy  had 
opened  for  you,  when  my  work  should  be  accom- 
plished, the  world  should  see  my  prodigy — a  per- 
fect model  of  beauty,  intelligence  and  virtue  ! 

You  were  ever  a  gentle,  obedient  child,  and 
without  a  murmur  suffered  yourself  to  be  left  alone 
all  through  the  dreary  night,  and  sometimes  en- 
tire days.  As  your  mind  expanded,  how  I  de- 
lighted in  my  airy  scheme !  It  was  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  instruct  you,  and  for  a  time  I  relinquished 
entirely  my  street  rambles,  that  I  might  pursue 
your  education.  It  was  a  wild  chimera,  of  an  im- 
agination as  wild,  to  suppose  you  were  always  to 
be  as  contented  in  this  dreary  solitary  dwelling 
until  /  chose  to  lift  the  latch  of  freedom  ;  it  cer- 
tainly proved  so,  for  at  the  age  of  fourteen  the  old 
garden  could  no  longer  content  you.  Your  own 
act  destroyed  the  illusion,  and  it  was  for  the  best. 
As  Mrs.  BaUantyne  I  now  received  you  to  my 
arms ;  but  I  trembled  for  my  incognita.  I  found 
you  gazing  upon  me  at  times  with  looks  so  full  of 
wonder ;  at  the  sound  of  my  voice  you  would  some- 
times start,  change  color,  and  appear  so  perplexed, 
that  I  found  if  I  wished  to  preserve  my  secret  I 
must  give  my  charge  into  other  hands. 

How  happy  I  felt,  my  dear  Violet,  when  I  found 
you  retained  all  your  affection  and  interest  for  the 
wretched  companion  of  your  childhood — the  poor 
rag'Woman;  that  your  elevated  sphere  had  not 
made  you  forgetful  of  your  humble  home ;  and  al- 
though you  disobeyed  my  injunctions  by  continu- 
ally asking  in  your  letters  about  poor  Nelly, it  was 
an  offence  too  dear  to  my  heart  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

Need  I  say,  my  children,  how  truly  I  rejoiced 
when  you,  the  two  dearest  objects  of  my  love,  were 
brought  together  under  my  roof,  to  discover  the 
mutual  a&ction  kindled  in  your  hearts !  But  I 
wished  to  probe  the  sincerity  of  your  love,  Eugene, 
for  I  would  not  wreck  the  happiness  of  this  dear 
girl  as  my  own  had  been ;  and  I  wished  also  to 
discover  if  you,  Violet,  had  sufficient  strength  of 
mind — ^firmness  of  principle — to  renounce  your 
own  happiness,  that  you  might  not  distress  her 
whom  you  knew  but  as  Mrs.  BaUantyne,  and  at 
the  same  time  attest  your  gratitude  to  your  early 
friend,  poor  Nelly. 

The  result  has  proved  my  expectations,  and  ful- 
filled my  dearest  wishes.  Take  her,  Eugene  ;  she 
is  indeed  a  treasure.  The  good  I  have  endeavored 
to  do,  will,  I  trust,  in  some  measure  atone  for  the 
double  part  I  have  enacted  so  many  years.  My 
future  life  shall  be  devoted  to  deeds  of  charity. 

I  have  sold  this  wretched  dwelling.  To> mor- 
row the  old  walls  will  tumble  down,  and  with 
them  forever  disappears  "  NeUy  the  Rag-ga* 
thersr  /  " 
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MOSES  COMMANDING  THE  WATER  OUT  OF  THE  ROCK. 

{See  the  Engraving.) 


Wi  cannot  imagine  anything  more  aublime,  even 
among  the  aublimities  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  than  the  scene  selected  for  this  picture.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Marillo  seized  upon 
it  for  one  of  his  best  paintings,  and  our  readers 
will  be  pleased  that  the  publisher  has  induced  Mr. 
Doney  to  embody  that  great  painter's  conception 
in  one  of  the  best  mezzotints  that  has  ever  embel- 
lished a  magazine  in  this  country.  We  confess  to 
A  sincere  gratification,  we  had  almost  said  an  hon- 
est pride,  in  thus  keeping  pace  with  the  extensive 
patronage  that  has  been  awarded  to  us,  and  un- 
hesitatingly appeal  to  this  department  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Magazine,  in  addition  to  its  literary  con- 
tents,  as  at  once  affording  evidence  of  our  grateful 
appreciation  of  publie  favor  and  our  determination 
to  <' endeavor  to  deserve  it." 

We  repeat  it — that  scene  embodies  the  very  sub- 
limity of  the  sublime.  The  people  had  journeyed 
up  from  the  wilderness  and,  wearied  with  their 
toilsome  march,  hungry  and  thirsty,  had  pitched 
their  tents  in  Rephidim.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
they  done  so,  than  an  alarm  was  whispered  through 
the  camp  that  <'  there  was  no  water  for  the  people 
to  drink."  In  vain  were  parties  sent  out  in  erery 
direction  to  search  the  mountain  and  the  plain, 
and  the  clefts  of  the  towering  rocks — all  brought 
back  the  mournful  tidings  that  for  miles  round  no 
sign  of  water  could  be  found ;  and  the  hearts  of 
young  and  old  sank  within  them.  The  dreary 
night  passed  over,  and  with  early  dawn  the  fruit- 
less search  was  renewed.  The  fiery  sun  rolled 
across  the  cloudless  sky,  and  seemed  to  glow  with 
unusual  and  intenser  heat  as  his  burning  rays  fell 
on  the  arid  ground.  Mothers  gazed  in  anguish 
upon  the  shriveled  lips  of  their  suffering  little  ones, 
or  forgot  the  tenderest  claims  of  nature  in  the  in- 
tensity of  their  own  intolerable  agony.  Husbands 
who  during  the  weary  march  had  supported  and 
cheered  their  trusting  wives,  and  had  made  even 
the  wilderness  a  paradise  by  their  manly  and  affec- 
tionate courtesies,  now  were  morose  and  silent  with 
despair  and  pain.  Stalwart  men,  whom  travel 
could  not  weary  and  no  toil  overcome,  nor  even 
hunger  prostrate,  bowed  beneath  this  new  evil  and 
became  helpless  as  infants  or  were  phrenzied  with 
madness;  while  murmurB  loud  and  deep  arose  on 
every  side  against  him  who  had  brought  them  out 
of  Egypt  to  perish,  as  they  believed,  by  the  woivt 
of  all  deaths. 

In  vain  did  Moses  pass  among  the  people,  soek- 
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ing  to  assuage  the  growing  tumult  and  encourage 
the  people  to  hope ; — in  vain  did  he  urge  them  to 
remember  how  Jehovah  ha<l  miraculously  interfer- 
ed in  their  behalf  and  wrought  out  for  them  won- 
drous deliverances, — ^in  vain  did  he  warn  them 
against  exciting,  by  their  murmurings,  the  wrath 
of  Him  of  whose  vengeance  they  had  beheld  each 
fearful  manifestations.     Everywhere  be  was  met 
with  bitter  revilings  or  silent  scorn.    Women  point- 
ed to  their  fevered  littla  ones,  and  with  blood-shot 
efes  made  the  mute  appeal,  that  their  parched 
tongues  refused  to  utter,  or  piteously  implored  him, 
**  Give  us  water  that  we  may  drink ; " — ^men  tnm- 
ed  upon  hhn  their  glaring  eye-balls  and  menaced 
him  with  expressive  gestures  or  muttered  between 
their  cracked  lips,  *'  Wherefore  is  this,  that  thou 
hast  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  kill  us  and  our 
children  and  our  cattle  with  thirst  ? "  unmindful 
that  heaufiered  with  them.    With  a  bleeding  heart 
that  noble  leader  turned  aside  fi'om  the  sufiering 
thousands.    'T  were  useleis  to  reason  with  a  peo- 
ple who  were  dying  with  thirst,  and  relieve  them 
he  could  not.    So  he  cried  nnto  the  Lord — "  What 
ahall  I  do  unto  this  people?   They  be  almost  ready 
to  stone  me." 

The  scene  is  changed.  Moses,  bearing  his  far- 
&med  rod,  and  accompanied  by  the  elders  of  Isrsel, 
ascends  the  rock  Horeb  and  pronounces  to  the 
people  that  when  he  smites  the  rock  with  his  rod, 
water  shall  gush  forth  sufiicient  for  their  salvation. 
The  eager  populace  have  crowded  around  him, 
awaiting  with  tremulous  hope  the  appointed  sig- 
nal. Their  excitement  is  too  intense  for  tumult — 
all  is  silent  and  hushed,  save  the  hard  breathing  of 
eager  joy  or  the  distant  cries  of  those  unable  to 
leave  the  camp.  See,  the  rod  is  raised  high  in  the 
air — the  whole  mass  lean  forward.  Hush — hark — 
the  sharp  rap  is  heard  upon  the  flinty  rock— one 
momentof  suspense— one  deep  drawn  breath,  that 
has  scarcely  escaped — ^when  lo!  a  small,  silvery 
stream  issues  from  a  scarcely  perceptible  fissure. 
It  increases — the  deft  widena-^there  is  no  shout — 
for  that  there  is  no  time— life  and  death  hold  an 
even  balance-— the  scale  is  turned  and  life  triumphs. 
The  artist's  graphic  pencil  has  told  the  rest. 

We  will  only  add  a  few  worda  firom  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Priestly  upon  this  miracle.  **  This  sup- 
ply of  water,  on  Moses  only  striking  the  rock, 
where  no  water  had  been  before,  and  none  has 
been  since,  was  a  most  wonderful  display  of  the 
Divine  power.    The  water  must  have  been  in  great 
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abundance  to  supply  two  millions  oijieTBOoSf  which 
excluded  all  poasibility  of  artifice  or  imposture  in 
the  case.  The  miracle  must  also  have  been  of 
some  continuance,  no  doubt  so  long  as  they  con* 
tinned  in  that  neighborhood,  which  was  more  than 
a  year.  There  are  sufficient  traces  of  this  extra- 
ordinary miracle  remaining  at  this  day.  This 
rock  has  been  visited,  drawn  and  described  by  Dr. 


Shaw,  Dr.  Pocock  and  others,  and  holes  and  chan- 
nels appear  in  the  stone,  which  could  only  have 
been  formed  by  the  bursting  out  and  running  of 
water.  No  art  of  man  could  have  done  it,  even  if 
any  motive  could  be  supposed  for  the  undertaking 
in  such  a  place  as  this."  More  modem  travelers 
confirm  this.  Investigation  always  strengthen 
Scripture  £ipts. 


GOD'S  BLESSING  BREATHED  UPON  THE  FAINTING  EARTH. 


BT    A.    M.     ID£,    JR. 


Jot  to  the  aarth !  I  hear  again 
The  muJody  of  falling  rain. 

Soft  aa  descends  the  melting  snow, 
Whea  like  the  startled  raven,  flies 

The  wintry  night,  and  morning's  glow 
Is  minored  on  the  tranquil  skies ; 
And  solemn  as  the  sound  that  broods 
O'er  the  wide  fields  and  pathless  woods, 
When  midnight,  on  his  ancient  throne, 
Is  ruler  of  the  world  alone. 

It  comes  not  in  the  storm  and  blast, 
That  bend  the  forests,  hoar  and  vast ; 

That  on  the  tireless  seas  at  night, 
In  the  wild  hurricane  come  down ; 

Or  wrestle,  in  their  chainlets  might. 
With  the  bald  mountain  for  his  crown ; 
And  wave  their  banners  ta  and  fro, 
As  the  careering  waters  flow, 
And  bear  to  lands  and  seas  afar, 
In  wrath,  their  desolating  war. 


The  sky  is  dark,  the  winds  are  still, 
The  pine  leaves  slumber  on  the  hill ; 

The  monarch  oak  upon  the  plain, 
In  verdant  beauty  strong  end  fair. 

Uplifts  his  arms,  invoking  rain, 
Like  one  entranced  in  silent  prayer: 
The  elm  beside  the  valley  stream, 
Is  gently  weeping  in  his  dream  ; 
And  orchard,  meadow,  field  and  grove 
Are  vocal  with  sweet  songs  of  love. 

Joy !  joy.  Oh,  earth  1  Thy  fields  once  more 
Shall  wear  their  radiant  robes  of  yore  : 

The  mountain  rivulet  shall  sing 
Its  song  of  Joy,  and  overflow ; 

The  grass  and  flowers  in  beauty  spring. 
And  odorous  winds  at  even  blow. 
The  planted  com  its  blade  will  shoot, 
The  trees  in  autumn  bend  with  fruit 
And  in  the  heart  of  man,  benign, 
Faith,  like  a  new  ^orn  star,  will  shine. 


THE    BLIND    BOY. 


BY    H.    0.    MILDBBEltaER. 


Oh,  say,  what  is  that  thing  called  light, 

Which  I  can  ne*er  enjoy  1 
What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight  1 

Oh,  tell  your  poor  blind  boy ! 

You  talk  of  wond'rous  things,  yon  see ; 

You  say  the  sun  ihinee  bright; 
I  feel  it  warm,  but  oh !  how  oaa 

It  make  the  day  or  night  1 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  make, 
Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play ; 


And  could  I  always  keep  awake, 
It  would  be  always  day. 

With  heavy  sighs,  I  often  hear 
You  mourn  my  hapless  wo ; 

But,  sure,  with  patience  I  may  bear 
A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  have. 
My  cheerful  peace  destroy : 

While  thus  I  sing,  T  am  content. 
Although  a  poor,  blind  boy. 
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GERMAN    AIR,   WITH  VARIATIONS  FOR   THE   PIANO-FORTE. 

COMPOSED  AND  MOST  AFFECTIONATELY  DEDICATED  TO  MISS  ANNA  W.    BERRT,   FLORIDA, 

BT  MISS  AUGT7STA  BBOWNE. 
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Tbb  LiBRAKtBi.  TbetA  are  dow  leveral  of  UiMe  Mrial 
publioatioQ*,  the  latoat  of  which  ii  Harper  and  Brothon* 
**Niw  MiioBLLUCT,**  than  which  icareely  aoythinf  ooald 
bo  more  leaeonableor  more  beneficial  tothecauieof  aouod 
literature.      We  have  before  ua  the  lint  two  volumei, 

'*WHIWBIiL*a    ELBMINTf    Of    MORALITT  AMD  PoLITT,** 

in  duodecimo,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper)  boond  in 
mntlin,  read/  for  the  library,  published  atj^ty  etntv  a  vol- 
ume, ihui  putting  into  our  handi  a  iterling  work  for  one 
dollar,  the  Engliah  price  of  which  ii  not  lets  than  aiz  dol- 
Ian.  We  hold  that  thii  will  be  the  obeapeet,  oainf  the 
word  legitimately!  leriei  of  bookayetpubliahed  in  America. 
The  **  Miscellany  "  la  to  be  composed,  not  of  light  litera- 
ture, of  which  we  have  had  ao  much  and  which  tendeth 
little  to  profit  the  reader,  but  of  works  of  pennanentand  in- 
trinaio  value — books  that  shall  be  vehicles  of  general  in- 
formation, and  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  a  more 
reliable  and  well  digested  knowledge  of  the  men  and  the 
events  of  other  times  and  countries,  or  who  are  seeking  to 
explore  the  regions  of  science  and  general  literature.  More 
particularly — thiiseries,  each  volume  of  which  is  to  be  neat- 
ly and  uniformly  Aenfid,  will  include  the  best  productions 
in  every  department  of  knowledge ;  popular  philosophical 
treatises  on  topics  of  universal  interest ;  the  most  compact 
and  brilliant  historical  books ;  valuable  biographical  me- 
moirs; modern  voyages  and  travels,  dtc. ;  together  with 
scientific  and  other  collateral  divisions,  in  the  selection  of 
all  of  which  the  most  careful  discrimination  is  to  be  observed. 
Of  course,  this  valuable  library  will  draw  fur  its  supplies, 
to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  ever-teeming  issues  of  the  Eu- 
ropean press,  but  the  original  productions  of  American  au- 
thors will  also  be  occasionally  introduced. 

For  ourselves,  we  hail  this  project  with  a  most  cordial 
welcome,  and  look  upon  the  seleciion  of  Professor  Whew- 
elPf  admirable  work  for  a  startf  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
prombes  held  out  in  the  Messrs.  Harperi*  prospectus  will  be 
carried  out  in  their  spirit  and  in  the  leuer  also.  They  could 
not  well  have  found  a  book  that  would  more  appropriately 
and  advantageously  form  the  basis  of  such  a  library  as  they 
have  prqjected.  We  commend  the  enterprizo  to  every 
roader  who  desires  to  gain  knowledge  by  his  reading. 

Tbb  Homi  and  Travklirs*  Library,  published  by 
G.  B.  Zieber  dt  Co.,  PhiUdelphia,  is  a  series  of  another 
character,  and  has  reached  iu  eleventh  volume.  There  is 
far  more  real  merit  than  pretension  about  this  library.  The 
volumes  are  published  semi-monthly,  generally  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  in  stiff  paper  covers,  but  they  may  also  be 
procured  bound  in  cambric,  at,  wapreeumo,  little  addition^ 
al  expense ;  and  they  form  a  very  cheap  library  of  no  mean 
value.  The  first  of  the  series  is  Mrs.  Houston*s  popular 
and  pleasant  sketch  of**  Tbzas  and  Mbxzco,  or  Yacht* 
IMO  IN  THB  Nbw  World.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  a  more  interesting  volume  has  rarely  been  republished 
in  this  country.  Lively  and  piquant  is  the  author's  style ; 
and  that  she  observed  as  well  as  saw,  is  manifest  from  her 
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pages.  A  most  agreeable  companion  Is  the  lady— as  in- 
deed every  lady  is— but  we  speak  of  her  as  rapreseniad  by 
this  neat  little  volume.  Tbb  £n»luh-woman  in  Earn, 
by  Mrs.  Poole,  is  another  delightful  volume  of  the  **  libra- 
ry.*' The  author  resided  at  Cairo  in  1B4&-3  and  4,  with  her 
brother,  W.  W.  Lane,  Esq.,  wellknown  as  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  "Modern  Egyptians,'*  Au:.,  and  as  a  lady  had, 
of  course,  opportunities  afforded  only  to  her  sex  of  ubtaia* 
Ing  an  insight  into  many  things  wbieh  no  gentleman,  howev- 
•t  familiar  with  the  ooaotry  and  ita  customs,  oould  have  ob  ■ 
tained  any  knowledge  of.  The  work  is  written  in  the  form 
of  familiar  letters,  aad  in  a  chaste,  perspieuous  style.  The 
work  is  crowded  with  just  that  sort  of  information  that 
givee  one  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  country  described,  and 
immediately  upon  its  publication  in  England  waa  eagwly 
sought  after  and  read,  the  liveliest  intereet  neoasaarily  lie- 
ing  felt  in  reference  to  any  authentic  information  respectiDg 
that  nation.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  so  valuable  a  work 
made  acceesible  to  all.  NiasTa  or  tbb  Round  Tablb— 
a  series  of  instructive  talee— and  Skbtobrs  op  iMPoaTURB, 
Dbcbftion  and  crbdoutt— a  book  that  will  bear  a  se- 
cond and  third  reading,  followed ;  and  they  weresuceeeded 
by  TbbOpivmWar,  orRbcqllkotions  of  Sbrtxcb  in 
China,  by  Captain  Arthur  Cunyogb am,  who  was  aid-de- 
camp to  Major  General  Lord  Santonn,  commander  of  tlie 
firiUsh  troops  in  China.  The  book  is  written  in  a  fair  s[ririt 
and,  considering  our  recent  treaty  with  that  vast  empire, 
cannot  fail  to  interest  all  readers.  The  remaining  volnmea 
we  must  introduce  to  the  reader  in  a  second  notice.  We 
omitted  to  say  that  the  typography  of  this  series  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  spirited  pubUshen. 

Thb  Library  opChoicb  Rbadino— Wiley  it  Putnam's, 
sustains  its  weil-deserved  popularity.  The  recent  issues 
are  Nos.  S3  and  33,  the  Essays  op  Elia,  by  Charles  Lamb, 
first  and  second  series ;  and  Bi:bblbb  prom  thr  Brunnb* 
OP  Nassau,  by  Sir  Francii  Head.  Of  the  fiNays  of  Elia 
it  is  needless  to  say  anything,  and  yet  it  were  a  diffieolt 
task  for  any  one  who  has  read  them— and  who,  with  any 
pretensions  to  reading,  has  not! — to  keep  silence  about 
them.  Tet  that  silence  we  most  impose  upon  ourselves, 
and  be  content  (f)  with  r^oicing  that  American  readen 
are  supplied  with  so  good  ao  edition  of  so  good  a  work. 
The  Bubblee  from  the  Bmnnen  of  Nassau  are  no  "  bubbles,** 
but  coruscations,  beautiful  and  enduring,  of  observant  wit 
and  humor — daguerreotype  portraits  ofmon  and  scenes — 
almoat  anything  rather  than  the  title  modestly  given  to 
them  by  the  author.  The  "  old  man  *'  displays  so  mueh 
knowledge  of  human  nature — ^is  ironical  and  caustic,  be- 
nevolent and  charitable,  by  rapid  tranaitions — and,  more- 
over, sustains  throughout  such  a  perfect  individuality  while 
yet  he  becomes  one  with  the  crowd,  that  having  onee  taken 
up  the  volume  you  cannot  so  easily  lay  it  down  again  as, 
sometimes,  other  business  would  seem  to  demand. 

Thb  Mbdici  Bbries  op  Italian  Prosb,  published  by 
Paine  and  Burgess,  No.  4,  Tlie  Citixen  of  a  Rapablio,  by 
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Aualdo  Cobft,  traoslated  by  C.  £dward  Leiter,  b  inaed. 
The  translator  has  prefaced  the  volume  by  a  well  written 
dedication  to  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adama,  and  has  abo 
written  an  introduction,  the  sentimenli  of  which  are  worthy 
of  an  American.  The  work  iUelf  we  ahoold  with  to  bo 
read  by  every  citizen  of  this  Republic.  Without  approving 
of  a// that  the  writer  lays,  there  are  portioni  of  the  work 
that  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  every  dwelling, 
or  that  ought  to  be  graven  on  the  "  fleshly  tables  *'  of  every 
patriot's  heart.  We  sigh  for  a  return,  nationally,  to  the 
rigid  virtues  of  the  old  republicans. 

Thi  Bsakbn  Vow,  and  oths&  Posmi  ;  By  AmtDda  Uj 

Etluiond    Boston,  Gauld,  Kendall  and  Liocola. 

Tbs  &ir  author  of  this  volome  hu  taken  care  to  appeal 
to  the  eye— which  ia  a  lady  we  hold  to  bo  highly  oonmend- 
able— but  not  less  to  the  noblest  and  porestemotiooa  of  oar 
nature.  The  exterior  of  faor  volume  is  beautiful  exceed* 
Ingly,  and  decorated  in  the  iotaraor  abo  by  her  own  por- 
trait and  some  half  doian  engravings.  It  b  jnat  ODo  of 
thoee  hooka  which,  when  pure  in  sentiment,  are  fitting  me- 
meotoa  of  a  parent's  affectioo,  a  lover's  truth  or  a  maiden's 
favor.  And  this  volume  b  truly  pure  ia  sentiment,  and  tfaa 
sentimenu  are  clothed  with  not  a  little  poetic  beauty.  The 
major  poem— The  Broken  Vow— b  not,  at  perhaps  the 
reader  might  suppose,  a  tale  of  faithless  swain  and  heait- 
broken  maiden,  but  one  of  a  far  more  fearful  character. 
Rodolpho,  a  shepherd  and  a  shepherd's  son,  spurns  bb  ru- 
ral employment : — 

"To  honois  Rodolph's  soul  aspired. 

For  wealth  his  spirit  burned ; 
Of  bleating  flocks  and  toil  ho  tired, 

A  shepherd's  lifd  he  spumed. 

He  mused  in  many  a  secret  grot 

The  rugged  cliffs  supplied, 
And  loathed  and  cursed  his  cruel  lot, 

For  fame  and  grandeur  sighed." 

Urged  by  this  restless  desire  for  wealth  he  seeks  the  se- 
el uiion  of  a  cave,  to  utter  aloud  his  repinings,  and  mutters 
an  impious  prayer: — 

"Oh,  had  I  gold,  then  would  I  live 

As  men  should  live  below  ; 
I'd  lake  the  gift,  should  demons  give. 

Or  lionds  the  boon  bestow." 

Scarcely  had  ho  uttered  the  prayer  ere  from  the  rocessess 
of  the  cave  emerged  the  form  of  a  "  wild,  withered  seer,"— 

"  A  signet  on  his  brow  ho  wore. 
Of  race  and  world  unknown,"— 

who  ofTcrs  him  access  to  a  hoard  of  countless  wealth  if  he 
is  but  willing  that  his  fiither's  life  be  the  price.  To  this 
hoard  he  is  to  have  daily  access,  but  he  b  to  confine  hb  vis* 
its  to  once  a-day ;  if  he  twieoviait  it  he  is  to  bring  hb  sbter 
as  a  sacrifice,  and  if  thrice  a-day  be  draw  upon  the  glitter- 
ing treasure,  or  if  he  reveal  the  source  of  his  wealth,  he  is 
himself  to  become  a  victim  to  the  seer's  dbpleasure.  The 
sequel  may  be  imagined.  Parent  and  sbter  are  sacrificed, 
and  in  a  drunken  revel  he  boasts  of  his  exhaustless  wealth 
and  how  he  has  obtained  it.  The  vow  is  broken  and  be 
falls  into  the  power  of  the  arch-fiend.  The  whole  b  told 
with  perfect  naturalness,  but  with  much  force  of  language 
and  vividneei  of  imagery.  There  b  no  straining  aAer  effect, 
no  hyperbole,  no  attempt  to  substitute  words  for  thoughts, 


^ 


but  a  rofreshinf  simplicity  of  style,  and  indications  of  a  po> 
etic  fancy  and  a  warm  imagination  that  are  kept  in  check 
by  a  sound  judgment  and  a  refined  taste.  The  minor  po 
ems  in  the  volume  orobrace  a  wider  diversity  of  subjects, 
and  evince  not  only  the  possession  of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry, 
but  an  ^ase  of  vorsifleatioo,  a  plenitude  of  thoogfat  and 
beauty  of  eentimeot  that  ara  delightfbl  ia  these  days  of 
**  made  to  order  "  poetry.  We  plaeo  the  volomo  on  tiw 
**  poet's  shelf,**  in  oar  library,  in  select  company,  and  shaH 
watch  with  interest  the  fair  author's  future  steps  in  the  ae* 
cent  of  Parnassus,  commending,  meanwhile,  this  volume  to 
all  who  love  natural  and  antinselled  poetry* 

BroDiKa  IN  Rkuoion.    JW10  York.    C.  Shepard. 

Thb  work  is  by  the  author  of  "  Words  in  a  Sunday- 
school."  The  parusal  of  this  volume  provee  him  to  bo  a 
man  of  «ordf ,  bat  we  hope,  for  the  credit  of  such  iostitu 
tions,  that  the  ''words,  words,  words,"  found  in  these  pagee 
have  not  been  publicly  spoken  in  any  Sunday-school 
from  Georgia  to  Maine.  "  Studiee  in  Religion  "  b  alto- 
gether a  mbnomer  for  the  book  ;  "  Speculative  Rhapto* 
diei  oD  Religious  Topics  "  would  have  been  much  nearer 
the  truth,  and  having  inabted  upon  that  *'  amendment "  we 
leave  to  those  who  read  the  volume  the  task  of  criticbm. 
No  doubt  the  author  thought  be  had  been  blessed  with 
"  new  light "  and  in  the  largeness  of  hb  benevolence  sough  t 
to  communicate  it.  It  b  probable  that  he  has  received 
some  iMw  ligkt  on  the  subjects  of  authorship  and  publbh- 
ing.  Nevertheless  the  work  displays  talent,  and  there  are 
portions  of  the  volume  written  in  a  vigorous,  and  others  in 
a  captivating  stylo.  We  only  wbh  the  owner  of  the  talent 
had  known  better  how  to  use  it,  and  had  kept  closer  to 
orthodoxy — in  the  universal  sense— then  his  "  studies  "  in- 
dicate. We  suppose  still  that  he  will  find  readere 
enough  as  "  things  go." 

Saxton  and  Huntington,  of  thb  city,  have  sent  as  a  copy 
of  Thb  MATFi.owKa,  a  beautiful  annual  for  1846,  publbh- 
ed  by  Saxton  and  Kelt  of  Boston.  It  b  a  new  venture — the 
first  voyage  of  this  Mayflower,  and  if  it  ia  to  be  as  well 
freighted  every  year  as  it  is  thb,  we  predict  for  it  a  pros- 
perous issue.  The  literary  contents  are  unexceptionable, 
the  engravings,  mezzotints  by  Sartsin  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, of  a  very  superior  character.  We  like  the  name  too  ; 
it  brings  up  associations  that  make  the  heart  glow  with  pi- 
ety and  patriotism.  We  have  seen  nothmg  yet,  in  the  way 
of  "  friendship's  offerings,"  that  we  should  more  readily 
place  in  the  hands  of  those  dear  to  us.  Indeed,  entre  nous, 
a  pair  of  laughing  eyes  have  already  made  a  successful  ap- 
peal on  that  score. 

Thi  Workc  op  Charlkc  Lamb,  with  hb  Lile  and  Let- 
ters. By  T.  N.  Talfonrd.  AVwrvrik,  Harper  Brothers. 
There  have  been  many  Lambs  who  have  Uved  and  died 
in  this  mundane  world ;  but  there  has  only  been  one 
CHARLBa  Lamb,  and  there  never  can  be  another.  He  was 
a  unit  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word.  Yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  should  be  only  one  edition  of  hb  works, 
though  we  believe,  memory  being  our  informant,  that  this 
b  the  only  complete  American  edition.  To  our  thinking 
his  letters  as  clearly  show  the  genius  of  the  man  as  do  hb 
essays,  and  certainly  they  more  fully  reveal  the  inmost 
thoughts,  the  habits  of  mind,  of  the  eccentric  writer.  As  a 
complete  edition  these  two  volumes,  bound  and  aeoon* 
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pani«d  too  ai  they  are  by  a  floe  portrait,  form  the  beat 
memorial  of  tbe  gifUd  "Elia"  this  country  afTorda;  and 
ifvre  miataiKe  aot,  are  luld  at  the  same  price  at  theEaaaya. 

Thi  Isbail  or  God.    By  Rev.  Or.  Tyog.    JfevoYork^ 

Robert  Carter. 

Tbe  third  edition  of  a  oourae  of  aermona  delivered  by 
the  preeent  reetor  of  St.  George'a  ehuroh,  New  York, 
while  paator  of  tbe  church  of  the  Epiphany  at  Philadel- 
phia. They  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  true  apoitolio 
apirit,  and  are  full  of  evangelical  Uuth.  Fervent  in  diction, 
orthodox  in  aentiment,  ingeniooa  in  their  eonatmctioa, 
and  earnest  in  their  appeala,  these  aermona  cannot  fail  of 
enduring  popularity ;  and,  what  we  are  aure  the  reverend 
author  will  more  highly  pri'^i  extensive  uaefuinesa. 

CsoiL*f  Works.    Jf§w  Tork^  Robert  Carter. 

We  look  upon  thia  aa  one  of  the  moat  uaeful  re-puklica- 
tiooa  that  haa   yet  emanated  Oom  Hr.  Carter'a  prolific 
preaa.  Cecil  was  eminently  and  emphatically  a  grtat  man. 
Ue  poaaeased  natural  qualificationa  for  eminence;  deciaion 
and  tenderneas,  boldneaa  and  meekneaa,  impetuoatly  and 
gentleneaa,ahighaeose   of  honor  and  rigid  fidelity  to  its 
diotatea,  a  keen,  almoat  intuitive  perception  of  the  weak- 
nesaea  of  human  character,  blended  with  the  otmoat  hu- 
mility and  deference  to  othera,  a  strong  judgment  with  a 
mind  ever  open  to  conviction,  a   disintereatedneaa  that 
knew  no  limita,  and  a   giant   intellect  that  could  master 
any  aubject  that  he  grappled  with— these  were  qualifica- 
tions   for  no  lower  walk  in  life.    But  when  these  were 
regulated  and  aanctified  by  the  power  of  vital  piety— when 


the  finer  aeoaibilitieaand  ayrapathiea  of  hia  natare  were  re- 
touched by  the  Spirit  of  Love,  there  ia  no  longer  room  for 
marvel  that  he  left  behind  him  a  name  that  aball  be  to  ail 
generations  as  a  sweet  smelling  savor.    We  would  that  all 
\  who   love  the   cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  especially 
J  those  who  minister  in  holy  things,  should  read  these  vol- 
;  umea,  and  atody  them  uoUl  they  have  imbibed  the  aame 
I  aplrit,  and  have  learned  to  discipline  their   minds  aa  did  he. 
Tbe  third  volume— The  Remaina— ia  a  t  leaaure  beyond 
:  price.    From  the  aame  pubiiaher  we  have    received  two 
email  volumea  entitled  PaRricr   Psack,    and    GoariL 
PRoxiaie-^both  excellent  booka. 

AfoDiRK  Cookxrt'  By  Elisabeth  Acton.    PkiUdelpkim, 
Lea  and  Blanchard. 

Thia  is  a  highly  popular  book  in  England,  where,  if  re- 
port be  troe,  they  know  what  good  living  me  ana.  It  ia  ed- 
ited and  prepared  for  American  hoosekeepers,  by  Mrs.  S. 
J.  Hale. 

Other  booka  on  our  table  moat  lie  over  autil  next  moath. 
We  must,  however,  aay  aomething  about  a  beautiful  Sou* 
Tenir,  to  be  published  in  a  few  days,  which,  we  coneeivo, 
will  form  one  of  the  most  beantiflil  and  app-opriato 
season  gifts  yet  pabliahed  in  America.  It  will  bear  the 
tiUe  of  Thi  Mibsiorart  Mrkorial,  and  will  preeent  a 
new  feature  in  fllustrations-ti  superb  frontispiece,  exe- 
cuted in  London,  in  the  new  procesa  of  oil  colore.  Tbe 
work  will  be  elegantly  bound,  and  contain  original  eontri- 
butiona  from  the  very  first  American  writers  Ii  will  b« 
edited  by  F.  Saunders,  Esq.,  and  published  byE.  Walker. 


THE    ITALIAN  BOY. 


{See  the  Engraving*) 


Brioht  eyed  Italian  boy. 
Gem  of  thy  mother's  joy, 

Why  dost  thou  roam  1 
Boy  with  the  laughing  eye, 
Why  leave  thy  sunlit  sky, 

Why  leave  thine  home  1 

Hard  is  thy  lonely  lot, 
Fond  am  ilea  tiiou  findest  not, 

Cheering  thy  heart ; 
Strange  voices  greet  thee. 
Strange  faces  meet  thee. 

Unhappy  thou  art ! 

'  Oft  doth  thy  fancy  rove, 

To  the  home  of  thine  early  love. 

Remembered  and  dear ; 
There,  b  that  lowly  vale, 
Loved  ones'  thine  abaence  wail 

While  thou  wanderest  here. 


Outcast  and  desolate, 
Bad  is  thine  early  fate. 

Friendless,  unknown  ; 
Silent  Iby  merry  song, 
£*en  'mid  the  passing  throng 

Thou  stand  est  alone. 

Mute  thy  companions  are 
They  know  no  gnawing  care 

Like  that  in  thy  heart; 
See  how  they  sport  and  play, 
Seeming  to  thee  to  say — 

"  How  pensive  thou  art." 

Bright  eyed  Italian-boy, 
Gem  of  thy  mothen'a  joy, 

Why  leave  thine  home  1 
Boy  with  the  penaiva  eye, 
Why  leave  thy  aunitt  aky, 

Why  did'st  thou  roam  1 


NOTICE     TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  peculiar  presaaro  of  editorial  engagements  has  prevented  our  reading  all  the  aiticlas  furnished  by  our  correspondenU, 
and  as  the  acknowledgement  of  jiart  only  might  possibly  lead  to  conclusions  the  reverse  of  those  we  have  arrived  au  we 
defer  answers  to  their  favors  until  next  month  To  our  readers,  however,  we  say  that  they  shall  have  next  month  a  num- 
ber that  shall  even  excel,  in  literary  contents,  all  former  numbers,  end  then  we  shall  commence  the  new  volume  with  a 
sUU  stronger  array  of  talent.  Our  proapecta  in  thia  reaped,  in  which  no  expenae  has  bean  spared,  are  of  the  meet  «aii. 
fying  eharaetar.  _ .  \  " 
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I  nrow  a  dear  dwettiiig. 

That*!  &u«r  to  ma 
Than  the  lilk-hmig  lalooM 

Of  a  palaoa  eould  ba. 

Oh !  foldenly  round  it, 

The  flun-beams  iteal  throagh, 
The  dark  eliutered  leaves 

Of  the  graoefol  jalloo. 

And  aoadaa  waye  softly, 
Their  light  ta»ela  then ; 

And  blooming  catalpai 
Pour  balm  on  the  air. 

And  grape  Tinee  are  wreathing 
O'er  soft  purple  bloom, 

And  happy  flowen  breathing 
A  priceless  perAime. 

Beneath  in  the  valley, 
Where  blue  waters  gleam. 

The  boat's  winged  beauty 
Glides  by,  like  a  dream ! 

And  cool  mid  that  foliage 
The  pure  breeses  blow, 

While  the  city  lies  basking 
b  snuBhina  below. 

And  a  gush  of  glad  muiic 

Jb  sure  to  be  heard, 
In  each  pause  of  our  converse, 

Fh>m  breeze  or  flrom  bird. 

But  not  for  the  sanlighl, 
And  not  for  the  shade, 
TOL.   IV.— -HO.  Vl. 


And  not  for  the  pietore 
That  nature  has  made;— 

Nor  the  gleam  of  the  wave. 
Nor  the  blossom's  perfume, 

Nor  the  gay  notes  that  glide 

From  the  leaves*  lovely  gloomy  • 

Not  tat  these  does  my  apirit 

Betom  to  that  spot, 
With  a  k>yo  that  is  never 

Foregone  or  forgot! 

Warm  hearts  in  that  dwelling 

Beat  kindly  lor  m% 
They  shared  in  my  sorrow, 

lley  gladdened  my  gleow 

When  the  oold  olood  of  care 
O'er  my  wayward  heart  lay« 

A  voioe  that  I  love^ 
Sang  the  shadow  away. 

Ah!  whMher in Bunshint 

Or  whether  in  shade, 
Wherever  the  wanderer's 

Way  may  be  madi^ 

The  picture  of  beauty 

Affection  has  traced 
On  memory's  pages, 

Shan  ne'er  be  efiaoed. 

Butitlllwillherfpltll 

Betom  to  that  spo^ 
With  a  love,  timtii  aevw 

Foregone  or  foigot ! 
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A  LINE  FROM  A  LEAF  WHICH  WILL  BE  READ  IN  HEAVEN 


ABOO«inSB    AMT     TOUCHM   IH   IT, 
nOllATSLY  VBDIGATSB,  BT  OIIB 


rOLLOWtlVa    ILMBT    IKBTOB    U  milPBCTrDLLT 
ADMtKBf  •OOBBBlt  ▲■  WELL  ▲■  •mBATRBM. 


BY  VAtlTT  FOtBBSTBK. 


OBAYTBB  I.»LBATIH»  BOMB. 

<«  You  will  be  torry  (or  it,  Willard." 

"Sony!  I  tell  yon,  Sophy,  I  have  been  in 
leading  atringB  long  enough ;  and  I  will  go  where 
I  can,  now  and  then,  do  aa  I  chooee ! " 
"  Ton  will  be  back  in  leai  than  three  daya.** 
<*  No,  not  in  leai  than  three  yean.  Come,  tell 
me,  what  I  ihall  bring  yon  from  over  the  seaa ; 
they  have  all  eorta  of  gimcracka  in  the  Indiea, 
and,  may  be,  I  shall  go  to  China,  or  " — 

"  Or  take  a  peep  into  Symm's  hole,  or  a  ride 
on  the  roe's  back.  Bring  me  a  pair  of  alippeia 
from  Lilliput." 

"  I  will  bring  yon  a  pair  eo  amall  that  yon  can- 
not wear  them,  if  that  ia  what  yoa  like ;  and  a 
rare  India  shawl  to  beat  cousin  Meg's." 

"  I  hope  yon  wiU  get  yonr  purse  well  replenish- 
ed ;  I  dare  say  yon  will  find  them  in  New  York/' 
"  New  York ! " 

'*  Don't  speak  so  contemptuously  of  our  mam- 
moth city,  Will ;  there  will  be  a  little  fading  out 
of  those  handsome  owla,  I  dare  say,  before  you 
will  see  a  larger." 

"  I  tell  yov*  Sophy,  I  am  gohig  to  sea.  What 
part  of  ^e  world  I  may  visit,  I  don't  know,  but 
it  will  be  many  a  long  year  before  you  will  see 
me  again." 

"Nonsense,  WiU,  think  of  scrambling  up  ropes 
and  perching  in  the  air  like  a  monkey !  You 
baye  always  had  a  taste  that  way,  I  know,  but 
try  it  in  a  gale  and  you  would  soon  come  to  the 
conclusion  Uiat  you  had  a  little  too  much  of  it. 
Come,  this  fresik  of  yours  is  all  nonsense;  be 
obedient,  and  fiuher  will  be  kind  to    you,  but 

you  know  it  was  wrong  for  you  to  go " 

*<  I  know  it  was  not  wrong,  Sophy,  and  I  am 
1^  I  went.  I  sbonld  like  to  knaw  what  right 
any  body  has  to  hinder  me  fix>m  speaking  to  a 
school-fellow  now  and  then,  or  even  fix>m  ahak- 
ing  my  toe  in  a  dance,  if  I  choose.  Wondrous 
good  soma  people  are,  indeed !  I  wish  they  would 
teU  me  how  much  worse  dancing  is  than  anger ; 
and  didn't  you  see  how  pale  ho  tamed  t  Jameatum- 
ed  pale,  too,  for  I  bdieTo  he  thought  I  would  get 
knocked  down.  I  almoit  wtt  he  hAd  done  it" 
"WiUard!" 
>  349 


"  He  drives  me  to  it,  Sophy." 

«  If  you  go  away  with  these  bad  feelings,  I  am 
afraid  yon  never  will  come  back  again." 

**  May  be — but-*yes,  I  shall— of  course  I  shall. 
I  shall  want  to  see  you,  and — and  all.  Oh,  I 
ahall  come  back  sometime." 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  Willard." 

The  observation  seemed  to  induce  a  new  train 
of  thought,  for  the  boy's  excited  countenance  as- 
sumed an  tmusnal  soberness ;  a  tear  crept  to  his 
eye  and  twinkled  on  the  upraised  lash,  but  he 
brushed  it  hastily  away,  and  with  a  "  never  fear 
for  that,  Sophy,"  sprang  to  the  door,  as  thou^ 
afraid  to  trust  his  voice  with  another  word.    The 
sister  waited  awhile  for  his  return,  thinking  that 
he  would  at  least  bid  her  a  good-night ;  but  when 
she  perceived  that  he  was  not  coming,  she  began 
to  persuade  herself  that  he  was  ashamed  of  his 
folly  and  would  be  in  better  temper  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  that  her  father  would  abate  some  of  his 
sternness ;  at  any  rate,  somehow,  the   difficulty 
would  be  settled,  as  others  had  been  before ;  and 
so  she  went  to  sleep.     These  troubles  were  noth- 
ing new  to  her.     Judge  Lawson  was  a  noble- 
minded,  upright  man,  who  exercised  a  kind  of 
patriarchal  sway,  not  only  in  his  fiamily,  but  over 
the  whole  neighborhood.     He  was  a  good  father 
and  a  kind  neighbor  in  the  main,  but  stem  and 
self-willed ;    all    auavity  and    gentleness    when 
obeyed,  but  wo  to  the  luckless  individual  who 
dared  to  oppose  his  plans  or  wishes.    To  such, 
if  the  truth  must  be  owned,  Judge  Lawson  was 
a  tyrant.     He  had  managed,  however,  without 
unpleasant  bickerings  to  bring  up  his  family  in 
the  strictest  integrity ;  and  tbey  were  now  about 
him  doing  honor  to  his  gray  hairs.     They  had 
yielded  to  him  ;  he  had  led  them  wisely,  and  now 
they  honored  him  with  all  their  hearts.    Sons  and 
son-in-laws  looked  up  to  him  with  reverence,  all 
but  a  bold,  daring  boy,  his  youngest  child,  the 
handsomest  and  the  bravest,  but,  alas !  so  full  of 
feults!    Willard  had  talents  but  he  did  not  like 
the  trouble  of  cultivating  them ;  like  many  an- 
other, he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  hia  natural 
acuteness,  that  he   could   aee   no  necessity  for 
bestowing  labor  on  the  mental  soil.     Mistaken 
Willaid!    Mistaken  thousands!    Hewasspirited 
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ae  a  young  colt  that  sponifl  th^bit,  and  grew  res- 
tiff  under  his  hthefs  control  before  he  had  reached 
a  dozen  snmmerB.    Now  he  had  grown  into  a  tall 
stripling,  and  considered  himself  very  nearly  a 
man,  and  was  he  to  be  led  about  like  a  baby  ?    I 
think — ^I  do  not  know — bat  I  really  think  that  if 
Judge  Lawson  had  not  been  quite  so  authoritative 
and  unbending,  his  son  Willard  would  have  been 
more  manageable  ;  but  yet  I  must  admit  that  the 
Judge  never  required  anything  of  him  which  was 
not  right.     Then  Willard  was  frank  and  joyous, 
with  a  heart  full  of  generous  sentiments  and  brim- 
ming over  with  sympathy  and  kindness;  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  there  was  something  which 
shut  down  over  his  spirit  like  a  lid  whenever  he 
entered  his  father's  house.     He  had  felt  it  when  a 
little  boy  playing  in  the  sunshine  on  the  lawn ;  and 
used  to  think,  when  called  in  at  evening,  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  damp  dark  cellar  in  the  spring- 
time ;  but  the  uncomfortable  feeling  had  increased 
as  he  grew  older,  and  now  Willard  Lawson  did 
not  love  his  home.    It  was  a  rare  good  place  for 
his  intellect,  but  there  was  no  room  there  for  his 
heart  to  expand.     All  were  kind,  his  sister  Sophia 
especially  so,  but  it  was  a  kindness  which  was  al- 
ways smooth  and  even  and  cold,  no  bubbling,  no 
sudden  gushes,  like  the  spring  which  lures  the 
travel-stained  wanderer  from  the  way-side,  or  the 
fountain  leaping  up  at  the  kiss  of  the  breezes  and 
the   glance  of  the  sun-light ;  but  a  quiet,  calm, 
lifeless  sort  of  kindness,  that  seemed  to  lack  that 
universal  inspiration — ^love.     So  he  went  away 
from  home  for  society,  not  always  selecting  the 
best,  for  how  could  the  boy  know  how  to  choose 
rightly  ?     He  found  more  sympathy  without  doors 
than  within,  and  so  Willard  Lawson,  young  as  he 
was,  had  set  both  feet  resolutely  in  a  most  danger- 
ous path.     Beware,  Willard !     Nay,  but  he  will 
not  beware  ;  he  has  "  been  in  leading  strings  long 
enough,"  and  he  has  resolved  on  emancipation. 

How  much  Willard  Lawson  slept  that  night  I 
will  not  attempt  to  say,  how  many  misgivings 
visited  his  heart  in  the  lone  darkness,  or  how  much 
dearer  his  home  became  as  he  thought  upon  the 
words  of  his  sister :  "  If  you  leave  us  with  these 
bad  feelings,  I  am  afraid  you  never  will  come  back 
again."  The  thoughts  and  emotions  were  his 
own,  his  own  to  brood  over,  his  own  to  bury,  for- 
get he  probably  never  would.  Morning  dawned 
at  last,  and  by  the  first  faint  glimmer  Willard  rose 
and  dressed  himself.  He  then  walked  about  the 
Utile  room  as  though  taking  a  fiirewell  of  every 
article  of  furniture,  and  looked  from  the  window, 
and  walked  again,  till  a  tear,  actually  a  big  round 
tear,  rolled  from  his  eyes  like  a  red-hot  bullet  and 
dropped  upon  his  hand.  He  was  alone  now  and 
so  it  was  no  shame  to  weep ;  and  Willard  did  not 
even  put  a  finger  to  his  eyes  while  the  liquid  sorrow 
rained  down  over  his  cheeks  in  torrents.    Poor 
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boy  1    It  is  a  pitiful  thi^g  to  forsake  the  roof 
sheltered  us  in  our  helpleaaneas ;  where  the  only 
real  love  the  wide  earth  knows  beamed  on  our  in* 
fiuit  eyes,  where  tenderness  and  parity  and  trath 
bud  and  blossom  in  the  sunshine  of  kindnrsa  and 
the  dew  of  innocence ;  the  dear  hallowed  hearth- 
stone circled  round  with  sacred  afiections,  pitifiil 
to  leave  it,  and  for  what  7    Thank  God  for  the 
gilded  veil  behind  which  the  Protean  futnre  is 
allowed  to  conceal  her  features.    Who  would  look 
into  the  book  of  &te  and  read  at  a  glance  his  own 
destiny?    Willard  Lawson  had  no  veiy  bright 
hopes  this  morning,  for  the  &Jse  star  glittering  bat 
yesterday  before  his  eyes  had  set  in  darkness— been 
extinguiiE^ed    in    tears.     He   had   laughed  and 
sported  in  that  room,  he  had  slept  there  while  an- 
gels guarded  him,  he  had  lisped  hia  first  prayen 
there,  and  there  too  had.  he  almost  forgotten  the 
duty.    He  was  still  but  a  boy  and  yet  he  was  very 
much  changed,  and  he  thought  upon  this  change 
with  sadness.    What  an  innocent  little  fellow  he 
was  wh^n  he  went  to  sleep  hugging  his  first  top  to 
his  bosom,  and  thinking  what  a  dear  good  papa  his 
was  to  bring  such  an  invaluable  present  from  the 
town.    And  how  often,  in  his  childish  reverence, 
had  he  thought  of  that  same  father,  and  wondered 
if  his  Heavenly  Father  oould  be  any  better  or  any 
wiser!    And  how  disobedient  he  had  been  of  late, 
and  self-willed,  and  disrespectful-^in  actions  rather 
than  words,  and  in  thoughts  more  than  either. 
Dost  thou  relent,  Willard  ?     Is  there  not  a  soften- 
ing in  thy  heart  1    Are  not  thy  lips  moving  to  the 
words, "  I  will  arise  and  go  unto  my  father  7  "  Ah ! 
stay,  thou  rash  youth ! ,  Gently,  gently !    There  is 
a  balm  in  penitential  tears !     I  already  see  the 
rainbow  arching  thy  heart.    It  is  a  precious  mo- 
ment, Willard ;  beware !    Nay,  all  is  lost !    That 
movement  below,  followed  by  the  whistle  of  Bluff 
Bill,  the  man-of-all-work,  has  sent  other  thoughts 
into  the  head  of  the  stripling,  and  the  scale  is  turn- 
ed.   The  tears  are  brushed  away,  and  in  quiet,  but 
hurriedly,  the  room  is  left  without  a  tenant. 

Willard  stood  in  the  yard,  beneath  the  dear  old 
trees  where  he  had  sported  in  childhood.  The 
large,  long-limbed  butternut  had  never  seemed  so 
beautifrd  as  now,  since  the  day  when,  an  urchin  in 
petticoats,  he  scrambled  up  its  jagged  trunk  to  get 
a  peep  into  the  snug  little  home  of  Madam  Red- 
breast, and  came  down  again  amid  huzzas  and 
chidings ;  and  as  ftr  the  elm  trees,  he  had  pruned 
them  himself  many  a  time,  and  he  had  watched 
them  year  after  year  till  he  knew  the  position  of 
every  graceful  branch  against  the  sky,  as  he  knew 
the  places  of  the  children  at  his  father's  table.  There 
was  a  locust  precisely  lus  own  age,  and  it  had  been 
so  often  mentioned,  that  he  felt  as  though  somehow 
that  tree  belonged  to  him — ^waa  linked  to  hislifo-— 
a  part  of  himself,  which  he  ought  to  carry  away, 
or  rather  which  he  ought  to  stay  and  cherish.    He 
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etat  a  glance  aronnd  to  lee  that  no  one  was  near, 
and  then  he  threw  hif  arms  about  the  dear  old 
tree,  and  preased  his  lips  to  the  rough,  dew-spangled 
bark,  as  though  it  had  been  a  living  object  of  love. 
This  done  he  looked  back  upon  the  house  hurried- 
ly and  passed  on.     In  the  stable  stood  gay  Larry, 
the  fine  young  saddle-hone,  which  turned  at  the 
ftrand  of  his  voice  and  laid  his  finely  arched  neck 
oiver  his  shoulder,  with  all  the  affection  of  a  child ; 
and  he  patted  the  animal  and  passed  his  hand  over 
his  smooth  glossy  skin,  and  then  buried  his  face 
in  the  flowing  mane  and  wept  unrestrainedly.  Poor 
WiUard !    Larry  was  an  old  playmate,  and  that 
Larry  loved  him  was  clear,  for  to  no  other  one  was 
he  so  gentle  and  obedient.    Oh,  if  Larry  could  but 
go  with  him !    Our  hearts  warm  toward  thee,  dear 
WiUard,  more  than  they  did  a  half-hour  since, 
when  the  careless  whistle  of  Bill  awakened  thee  to 
all  thy  stubbornness ;  for  there  ii  that  in  thy  spirit 
which  the  angels  know  to  be  priceless.    Thou  art 
even  as  mettlesome  as  thy  pet  Larry,  but  thou  art 
good  and  noble  too,  for  thou  lovest  the  poor  dumb 
animals  which  look  up  to  thee  for  care  and  pro- 
tection, even  as  thou  shouldst  look  to  heaven. 
Mayst  thou  never  loee  the  manly  softness,  young 
WiUard !     The  lad  found  as  he  passed  on  that  he 
had  bestowed  more  love  on  Lawson  farm  than  he 
had  imagined.    The  cows,  one  in  particular,  which 
had  always  been  called  his,  looked  into  his  face 
with  a  kind  of  pleading  moumfulness — a  sad,  be- 
seeching expression,  that  seemed  to  him  made  up 
of  love  and  censure  ;   and  then  they  came  lowing 
after  him,  as  though  they  would  yet  entreat  his  re- 
turn.   Even  the  fowls  gathered  about  his  feet  fa- 
miliarly, and  raised  a  chorus  of  sounds  which  it 
vras  not  difficult  for  him  to  interpret.    "  Sir  Chan- 
ticleer" shook  his  long  parti-colored  plumes  omi- 
nously, and  sent  out  a  shrill,  high-ringing  warning ; 
the  hens,  cackling,  flocked  before  him,  like  a  swarm 
of  butterflies  in  August ;  and  a  dove  flew  fi*om  its 
perch  to  his  shoulder,  and  then  nestled  in  his  bo- 
som, looking  up  to  him,  with  its  warm,  melting 
eyes  swimming  in  love  as  his  were  in  tears.    There 
is  yet  time  to  retract,  WUlard.    Take  back  thoae 
dangerous  steps,  and  no  one  wUl  know  they  have 
been  trodden.    No,  this  is  not  among  things  possi- 
ble to  the  boy.     The  parting  is  taking  the  very 
life  from  the  innermost  core  of  his  heart,  tearing 
away  the  threads  which  invisible  fingers  have  been 
braiding  within,  ever  since  his  baby  foot  first  tot- 
tered on  the  threshold  of  being :  but  who  ever  sus- 
pected WiUard  Lawson  of  wavering  or  fickleness? 
Why,  we  might  as  soon  expect  the  judge  himself 
to  change  his  mind  and  reverse  a  decision !     WU- 
lard, boy  as  he  is,  wiU  never  hesitate  and  fiilter 
after  he  has  resolved  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  his  phi- 
losophy to  dispense  with  feeling.    Perhaps — I  am 
not  sure  how  strong  the  sense  of  right  may  be  in 
his  bosom — ^but,  perhaps,  if  he  were  thoroughly 


convinced  that  he  was  taking  a  wrong  step,  one 
which  he  would  regret  in  aU  after  life,  he  might 
yet  be  induced  to  go  back  and  nestle  again,  more 
lovingly  than  ever,  among  the  dear  old  associations 
which  are  clustering  around  him,  striving  to  entan- 
gle  for  good  his  erring  feet.  But  WiUard,  with 
his  bold,  free  spirit  sweUing  in  his  bosom,  wiU  nev- 
er stay  with  Larry  and  the  other  dumb  things  that 
love  him,  at  what  his  boyish  inexperience  deems  a 
sacrifice  of  his  yet  unbearded  manliness. 

WiUard  passed  from  the  barnyard  without  ven- 
turing to  look  upon  the  garden  patch,  for  he  had 
had  chiding  enough  without  listening  to  the  gentle 
murmurs  of  the  green  things  that  the  morning 
breeze  was  dallying  with ;   and  leaping  the  stile, 
took  his  way  across  a  rich  field  of  clover,  which 
the  little  spirits  of  the  night  and  the  messenger 
sun-rays  had  decked  out  in  matchless  diadems. 
Sometimes  a  little  sheet  of  gossamer,  &stened  to 
shafts  of  emerald,  gleamed  with  aU  the  colors  of 
ike  rainbow,  here  and  there  breaking  from  its 
fastenings,  as  highly  gifted  spirits  sometimes  sink 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  own  wealth.    Spires  of 
grass  bent  beneath  clusters  of  the  same  jewels ; 
and  the  fragrant  clover-heads  and  nodding  butter- 
cups flashed  and  sparkled  like  the  coronet  of  a 
duchess.     Birds,  sweet,  glad  Uttle  creamres,  with 
wings  and  voices  but  too  famUiar,  carolled  from 
the  tree -tops  or  wheeled  and  careered  in  mid-air, 
mad  with  exultant  happiness,  (blessed  spirits  of  the 
sir !)  and  the  bee,  in  his  glossy  black  coat,  with 
more  gold  than  even  a  gay  courtier  of  the  olden 
time  would  have  cared  to  deck  his  mantle  with, 
sped  beneath  the  soft  clouds  like  an  arrow  and 
plunged  headlong  among  the  luxuriant  sweets  of 
the  fragrant  clover  blossoms.     How  aU  these  glad 
things  contrasted  with  the  heavy  spirit  of  the  young 
wanderer !     A  stream  went  dancing  and  bubbUng 
by,  right  merrily ;    and  close  beside   the  rustic 
bridge  was  a  deep  place,  where  he  had  angled  for 
trout  for  many  a  summer.     WiUard  glanced  at  it 
and  seemed  inclined  to  stop,  then  passed  on — re- 
l    turned  again,  and  kneeling  down,  bent  his  head  &r 
>    over  and  peered  earnestly  down  into  the  water.  A 
\    fin  swept  by,  with   a  thin  layer  of  silver  over  it  j 
^    and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  mottled  back,  crimson 
and  amber,  and  o  pale,  soft  azure  in  a  setting  of 
gray.    Another  followed,  and  then  came  a  troop  of 
little  sUver  things,  hurrying  after  each  other,  as 
though  on  their  way  to  a  fairy  wedding,  scarce  rip- 
pling the  water  as  they  went.    WiUard  caught  by 
a  branch  of  the  birch  tree  that  grew  there  when  he 
first  opened  his  eyes  on  the  landscape,  and  swung 
himself  to  the  bank.    His  seat  was  as  soft  as  the 
richest  carpet,  woven  of  glossy  brown  and  gold ; 
and  as  he  again  bent  over  the  stream  he  scooped 
up  handfuls  of  the  cool  water  and  dashed  them 
over  his  burning  face,  jeweling  his  wavy  hair  and 
the  luxurious  bank  together.    Along  the  borders  of 
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the  stream  grew  clumpfl  of  willows,  their  narrow 
leaves  trembling  on  the  breath  of  the  morning,  and 
now  and  then  a  wild  elm,  shagged  with  green  away 
down  to  the  earth,  or  a  round- topped  maple,  or  a 
silver-coated  beech ;  and  at  their  roots  sprang 
troops  of  flowers,  bending  their  blue  and  crimson 
cups  to  the  water,  while  in  the  spots  of  light  break- 
ing through  their  branches  swarmed  clans  of  bright- 
hued  insects,  dipping  their  gay  wings  in  the  liquid 
gold  of  morning  and  warming  their  bloodless  limbs 
at  the  heart  of  nature.  It  was  beautiful,  and  Wil- 
lard  had  often  thought  so ;  but  now  his  heart  yearn- 
ed  toward  the  familiar  scene,  and  he  would  have 
taken  the  whole  to  his  bosom  and  folded  his  arms 
about  it  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  clasps  the  child  she 
dotes  upon.  Again  the  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes, 
and  again  he  dashed  the  cool  water  upon  his  face, 
and  without  turning  for  another  glance  hurried  on. 
The  sheep  were  speckling  the  green  of  the  neigh- 
boring pastures,  and  the  horses  were  bounding 
and  tossing  their  manes  in  play  or  quietly  crop- 
ping the  grass  at  their  feet ;  but  Willard  had  grown 
wiser  and  did  not  trust  himself  among  them.  .  He 
sprang  over  the  fence  and  proceeded  resolutely 
along  the  roadside.  But  his  trials  were  not  yet 
over.  With  a  cry  of  joy  that  seemed  ahnost  hu- 
man, a  dog  rushed  over  the  banks  among  the  thorny 
bushes,  scattering  down  a  shower  of  rain-drops, 
bounded  over  the  fence  and  leaped,  quivering  all 
over  with  gladness,  to  the  shoulders  of  his  young 
master. 

"  Good  dog !  good  Rover ! "  exclaimed  the  boy, 
in  a  husky,  broken  voice,  patting  the  head  and 
smoothing  the  neck  of  his  favorite.  "  Good  fellow ! 
I  did  not  want  to  scold  you,  and  so— Bill  should 
have  known  better  than  to  set  you  free.  But  I 
must  take  nothing,  not  even .  my  own  dog,  from 
the  farm.     Go  back.  Rover,  go  back ! " 

The  dog  seemed  to  understand  the  words,  though 
they  were  spoken  low  and  sorrowfully  and  with- 
out a  gesmre,  and  he  looked  up  with  his  large  meek 
eyes  into  the  boy's  face— oh,  so  pleadingly !  Poor 
Willard's  heart  had  been  swelUng  until  his  bosom 
seemed  hardly  large  enough  to  contain  it,  but  this 
last  appeal  was  too  much ;  and,  with  uncontrol- 
lable sobbings,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  neck  of 
his  dumb  favorite  and  clung  to  him  as  though  he 
had  had  no  other  associate  or  friend  on  earth. 
And  he  had  no  other  now.  Poor  Willard  !  For 
awhile  the  wanderer  sobbed  on  in  utter  abandon- 
ment ;  the  dog  now  thrusting  his  nose  into  his  bo- 
som, now 'licking  his  hands  and  &ce  and  striving 
by  such  mute  eloquence  to  win  him  from  his  grief, 
whatever  might  have  occasioned  it.  At  last  the 
youth  mastered  the  emotion  and  with  trembling 
lip  and  swimming  eye  stood  again  upon  his  feet. 

"  Go  home,  Rover — ^go !  Go,  Rover !  Raseal ! 
down !    down !   go  home ! " 

The  dog,  at  the  first  command,  given  falteringly, 


had  sprung  again  to  his  master's  shoulders,  wag- 
ging his  tail,  as  though  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
restored  calmness.  But  at  the  last  words,  spoken 
authoritatively,  he  crouched  at  his  feet,  whining 
piteously  and  looking  up  to  his  face  with  the  most 
beseeching  fondness.  If  the  eyes  be  the  mirror  of 
the  soul,  what  a  soul  some  brute  animals  must 
have !  Willard  turned  his  head  from  their  chiding, 
appealing  gaze,  and  choked  down  the  heart  that 
was  springing  to  his  throat  while,  in  a  louder  and 
still  more  commanding  tone,  he  exclaimed,  point- 
ing with  his  finger  and  stamping  with  his  foot, 
"  Back,  Rover !     Go  home ! " 

The  dog  only  lowered  his  head  quite  to  the  dust, 
and  whined  more  piteously  than  before.  Perhaps 
Willard  was  afraid  to  trust  his  voice  agcdn,  but  he 
certainly  was  resolved  on  making  the  animal  obey 
him.  Taking  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  he  proceed- 
ed, not  very  deliberately,  to  a  tree  which  drooped 
its  heavy  branches  over  the  stone  wall  by  the  way- 
side. The  dog  did  not  move,  but  his  large  pitiful 
eyes  followed  his  young  master  to  the  tree,  and 
watched  him  with  a  look  of  meek  sorrow  while  he 
cut  a  limb  from  it  and  hastily  trimmed  away  the 
leaves.  But — as  he  returned!  Willard  was  within 
a  yard  of  his  mutely  eloquent  friend,  when  the  dog 
seemed  of  a  sudden  to  comprehend  his  intent ;  and 
with  a  sharp,  piercing  cry,  made  up  of  more  emo- 
tions than  often  swell  in  a  human  bosom — a  cry  of 
intense,  heart-crushing  anguish,  he  leaped  the  fence 
and  bounded  away  Willard  watched  him — ^not 
with  tears  now,  for  there  wha  something  horrifying 
in  what  he  had  done,  but  with  a  kind  of  awe-strick- 
en fear,  until  he  reached  the  little  bridge  which 
had  been  thrown  over  the  creek  in  the  pasture. 
Here  the  dog  for  thd  first  time  relaxed  his  speed, 
turned  about,  and  stretching  his  neck,  ominously, 
in  the  direction  in  which  Willard  stood,  s^nt  forth 
a  long  dismal  howl.  Howl  afier  howl — howl  after 
howl — ^prolonged — ^terrible !  And  the  boy,  putting 
his  fingers  to  his  ears,  ran  with  all  his  speed,  till  he 
had  left  the  hill  between  himself  and  his  home. 
Pause  once  more,  and  bethink  thee,  Willard! 
Perchance,  that  far-ofi'howl,  dying  now  in  the  dis- 
tance, is  warning  thee  of  coming  evil.  Pause,  and 
think! 

As  Willard  hurried  on,  though  he  passed  fami- 
liar £irmhouses,  bidding  adieu  to  the  scenes  of 
boyhood,  perhaps  forever,  a  change  gradually  came 
over  him  ;  for  the  clear  fresh  air  of  moniing  briiah- 
ed  his  cheek  and  cooled  his  forehead,  giving  cour- 
age to  his  heart ;  and  the  brisk  motion  quickened 
his  blood  and  took  some  of  the  pain  from  his  pulse- 
throbs.  By  degrees  his  thoughts  passed  over  from 
the  things  he  was  leaving  to  the  future;  and 
he  went  on,  whistling  "A  life  on  the  ocean 
wave,"  and  carelessly  switohing  the  thistles  and 
May-bloflx>ms  with  the  stick  which  he  had  cot  for 
Rover. 
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OairTBB    II< — k   8TBAH0BB; 

WiUtrd  had  been  wtnderiog  by  tbe  wharf  til 
day,  pttning  from  «De  TeeMl  to  another,  talking 
with  aeamen  and  laying  plana  for  the  future  with 
•pparent  boldneai ;  but,  apite  of  all  this,  there  waa 
a  deaolate  feeling  at  hia  heart,  which  waa  ftat  writ- 
ing itself  in  nnboyiah.characteri  of  thongfat  upon  his 
ihoe.  He  a(Ul  had  with  him  the  atick  which  he 
brtragfat  from  Lawaon  ikim,  and  carried  aaapended 
from  it  a  amall  handle  of  things  which  he  had  tak- 
en the  forethought  to  tie  np  in  a  pocket  handker- 
chief on  the  morning  he  left  home.  This^  with  a 
▼ery  scanty  poiae,  was  aU  he  had  on  earth— neither 
money,  nor  goods,  nor  friends.  But  he  posBesaed 
that  which  was  worse  for  him,  nngoided  as  he  was, 
than  his  wants-«abold,  impnlaiTe  nature ,  self-con- 
fidence and  an  andonbting  trust  in  others,  warmth 
and  energy  and  gayety,  and  a  desire  to  see  every- 
thing and  test  everything ;  while,  just  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  he  most  needed  it,  a  hinge  was  loosen- 
ed in  his  strong  heart.  He  wandered  alone  to  a 
back  street,  dark,  narrow  and  filthy,  for  he  was 
taking  his  first  lesson  in  economy,  and  seated  him- 
self on  a  bench  at  the  door  of  an  alehouse.  Strange 
beings  were  passing  by.  The  drunkard  and  the 
pauper ;  the  undisguised  misereble  and  the  degrad- 
ed mirthfiil  in  their  misery ;  the  needy  beggar  and 
the  beggar  by  profession,  all  went  trooping  on,  va- 
fisd  only  now  and  then  by  a  fiice  which  had  some 
tokens  of  decency  in  it,  to  break  up  the  disgusting 
monotony.  After  awhile  men  began  to  gather  in 
ihe  alehouse,  for  night  came  creeping  on.  And 
sticA  men !  WiUard  had  never  dreamed  of  their 
like  before.  There  were  oaths  and  blasphemies, 
and  brutal  jests  and  coarse  loud  peals  of  laughter, 
and  wrangling,  with  now  and  then  an  expostula- 
tion th«t  had  but  little  gentleness  about  it ;  and  as 
Willard  listened,  he  moved  uneasily  on  his  bench 
and  looked  about  him  with  some  anxiety,  for  his 
prospects  for  the  night  were  anything  but  agreeable. 
But  should  he  be  coward  enough  to  change  his 
qfuarters  7  Willard  was  but  a  boy,  and  boys  have 
some  super-refined  notions  of  courage.  He  stretch- 
ed himself  upon  the  bench,  placing  his  little  bundle 
under  his  head.  He  had  not  been  in  this  position 
long  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  another 
new-comer.  The  stranger  waa  tall  and  broad- 
ahouldered — magnificently  made,  and  as  he  stept 
Into  the  light  beyond  the  doorway,  Willard  raised 
his  head  and  looked  after  him  admiringly.  Waa 
it  some  brigand  chief,  some  proud  and  powerfiil  sea- 
robber,  or  could  it  be  a  mere  common  man  like  the 
others  there,  smoking  and  drinking  and  swearing? 
He  could  not  be  a  good  man,  for  Willard  knew  that 
this  was  no  place  for  the  good.  And  yet  he  did 
not  look  like  one  given  to  vicious  habits  or  evil  pas- 
sions. His  rich,  wavy  hair  was  slightly  grizzled, 
but  it  had  evidently  been  touched  by  no  pencil 


move  ol:!Jectionable  than  Timt  carries ;  his  com- 
plexion vras  pale  and  deHcate,  quite  unlike  that  of 
a  sea-robber ;  -and  his  soft  blue  eye  was  fiill  ofmild- 
ness  and  love.  He  wore  a  stlfi',  military-looking 
coat,  buttoned  closely  to  the  chin,  displaying  his 
strong  muscular  proportions  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  carried  in  his  hand  a  heavy  walking-stick, 
headed  with  silver.  Willard  could  not  diseorer 
in  what  the  stranger's  peculiarity  either  of  dress  or 
manner  consisted,  and  yet  there  was  a  peculiarity 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  bar-room 
loungers.  He  spoke  a  word  or  two  to  those  near- 
est him  on  entering,  in  a  voice  of  singular  richness 
and  energy,  and  then  drawing  back  a  little  from 
the  company,  placed  himself  upon  a  settle,  jost  in- 
side the  door.  He  was  evidently  a  stranger  to  the 
rest  of  the  company  as  to  Willard ;  and  although 
he  aeemed  disinclined  to  join  in  their  mirth,  his  eye 
wandered  from  one  to  another  with  an  interested 
kind  of  curiosity,  which  puzzled  our  young  friend 
net  a  little.  Was  there  any  affinity  existing  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  the  stranger  and  a  scene  like 
this]  There  was  a  nobleness  in  his  countenanee 
and  a  majesty  in  his  air,  which  belonged  to  no 
common  person — an  arch-angel  iallen,  perhaps,  for, 
if  not  fallen,  why  ahould  he  be  there  among  the  vi- 
cious and  degraded  1  Willard  watched  him  won- 
deringly,  and  as  he  watched,  the  heads  within  be- 
gan to  dance  together,  the  night-lamps  j<nned 
them,  and  finally  the  stars,  and  at  last  the  boy's 
dull  eyes  closed  entirely,  and  his  chin  rested  upon 
his  shirt-collar.  Willard  was  tired  and  sleepy  that 
night.  How  long  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  dream- 
spirits  he  did  not  know,  but  when  he  awoke,  a  voice 
ofsiniEular  kindness,  close  to  his  ear,  remarked, 
*'  Tou  have  slept  soundly,  my  son." 

"  I  have  had  an  unusual  piUow,"  returned  WH" 
lard,  smiling,  and  raising  his  head  fitMn  the  shoul- 
der where  it  had  rested,  *'  I  trust  I  may  not  have 
hugged  it  too  long  for  its  owner's  convenience." 

"  That  is  its  owner's  care.  It  was  presented 
unasked,  and  might  have  been  reclaimed  at  any 
moment.  But  surely,"  added  the  stranger,  in  a 
lower  tone, "  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
to  such  a  place  as  this  ? " 

"I  might  return  the  compliment,"  answered 
Willard,  laughing,  *<  for  I  take  your  remark  as 
something  of  a  compliment ;  I  wondered  myself  to 
aieep  upon  the  subject." 

*'  And  what  did  you  decide  7  " 

"  Nothing." 

**  I  have  met  with  better  success  in  my  study. 
You  are  a  stranger." 

**  Not  quite  a  companion  ibr  men  like  those— 
thank  you." 

"  You  are  far  from  home,  for  the  first  time  7  " 

**  The  first  time,"  returned  Willard,  with  a  m^. 

"You  have  not  always  been  happy  in  that 
home?" 
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"There  18  no  great  dull  in  that^who  has  r* 

"  You  left  it  in  anger." 

"  Go  on,  wizzard." 

**  You  know  you  have  taken  a  false  step,  and 
feel  mach  regret,  but  you  are  too  proud  to  re- 
turn." 

"  No,  no,  I  am  not  sorry  I  have  done  it«    I  am 

not  8on5^I  wouldn't  go  back  for  the  world ! " 
"  Rover  misses  you.** 
Willard  started  and  turned  slightly  pale. 
"  And  your  sister  Sophy " 


tt 
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Ha !  I  believe  yon  are  the  devil,  man.^ 
Not  quite,  my  son  ;  your  guess  has  even  leas 
courtesy  in  it  than  mine,  when  I  dub  you  run- 
away.** 

"  Who  and  what  are  you  that  you  should  know 
so  much  of  me — ^know  the  names  of  Sophy  and 
Rover." 

"  I  can  tell  you  more— you  have  a  denre  to  go 
to  sea." 

"Right,  but  you  must  have  dealings  with  his 
black  msjeety." 

"  And  more.*'  Here  the  stranger  took  the 
youth's  hand  affectionately  in  his,  and  looked  into 
his  &ce  with  solemn  earnestness.  "  I  can  teU  you 
more,  my  son ;  and  I  am  no  magician  to  discover 
it.  I  see  it  written  upon  your  forehead — I  see  it 
beaming  in  your  eye.  God  has  done  that  for  you 
which  may  make  you  among  men  like  yonder  star 
among  these  feeble  lamp-lights.  He  has  gifted  yon 
with  a  quick,  powerful  intellect,  and  a  wann  earnest 
heart,  but  that  power  may  be  degraded  and  spend 
itself  on  trifles,  that  wannth.  may  be  perverted. 
The  gallant  craft  you  are  about  to  launch  upon  the 
broad  ocean  of  the  world  with  (pardon  me,  my 
son,)  tender  sails  and  warped  rudder,  is  a  thing 
too  noble  to  subject  to  such  a  risk.  If  yon 
were  an  older  sailor  you  would  make  better  pre- 
parations for  your  voyage.  No,  I  am  laying  no 
unusual  weakness  to  your  charge.  I  see  the  fine 
in  your  eye,  I  read  strength  of  purpose  on  that 
bold  brow,  and  I  know  what  a  strong  will  may 
enable  you  to  do.  But  beware,  my  son !  as  noble 
vessels  as  your*s  have  been  wrecked;  as  strong 
minds  have  yielded  the  jewel  of  intellect — ^integrity, 
unswerving  principle ;  hearts  as  true  as  your*s  have 
blackened  under  the  finger  of  pollution.  What 
talisman  have  you  to  bear  you  safely  through? 
There  was  a  time,  I  thmk — there  must  have  been  a 
time  when  you  prayed, '  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation ; '  and  now  you  are  voluntarily  walking 
in  the  way  of  it.  Do  I  not  tell  you  troth,  my 
son?" 

<' What  am  I  to  do?"  asked  Willard  with  a 
quivering  lip. 

"  First  sit  down  and  tell  me  all  your  troubles  and 
your  plans.** 

"  You  aeem  to  be  pretty  well  informed  on  ttiat 
subject  already.* 
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"I  never  bhw  yoii^  nor  heiud  of  yoi|  till  this 
evening." 

"  How  then  do  you  know  so  much  «l>0Qt  one  I" 

"  Your  face  is  just  now  so  fiill  of  thought — ^yoa 
look  innocent — ^yon  are  respoctably  clad — ^you  oanj 
a  bundle  on  your  walking-stick— you  are  in  a,  ph^ 
given  up  to  the  vidou»--you  go  to  sleep  unsfis- 
pectingly  where  any  but  a  stranger  would  be  pretty 
sure  of  having  his  pocket  picked — ^yon  mnrmur 
names  in  your  sleep— your  speech  on  awaking  is 
intelligent;  am  I  a  wizard] 

"  You  are  observing." 

« I  came  here  to  observe ;  and  shall  l)e  but  t$y> 
happy  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  yon." 

"  I  thank  yon,  but  I  bejieve  my  pt^th  is  pret^ 
plain  before  me.  I  have  had  conversation  with  a 
ship-master  to-day,  and  have  very  nearly  enlisted 
as  a  sailor.  You  are  very  kind;  but  notwith- 
standing your  warning,  I  have  a  fancy  that  he 
who  cannot  preserve  purity  of  mind  and  morals 
on  the  water  would  scarce  do  it  on  the  land." 

"  Very  trae,  my  son.  Is  it  your  intention  to  go 
out  as  a  common  sailor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  hilL  I  hav^ 
no  friends  to  help  me  to  a  better  berth." 

"  Your  associates  then  must  necessarily  be  m^p 
who,  if  not  vicious,  are  ignorant — ^you  will  have  no 
change  of  companionriiip,  nothing  to  elevate  your 
thoughts  and  feelings— all  a  dark  degraded  lovel 
about  you,  and  you  must  be  more  than  human  not 
to  sink  to  it.  You  are  young  too,  and  do  not  yet 
understand  your  capabilities,  because  you  have  not 
tested  them.  You  should  be  thoroughly  educat- 
ed  » 

I  do  not  like  study,  sir." 
Scarce  an  excuse  for  a  man,  my  son.  IS  the 
bird  should  chance  not  to  like  the  air  we  migl^t 
give  it  to  some  little  girl  to  enslave,  or  if  the  fish 
should  find  the  water  disagreeable  we  should 
scarce  take  the  trouble  to  reason  with  it — ^let  the 
foolish  thing  die  ;  but  the  immortal  mind  is  not  a 
bird  or  a  fish  to  be  granted  its  whim  and  perish. 
The  question  is  not  what  you  /ancy,  but  what  you 
need.  Nothing  worth  having  flies  to  you  and 
alights  upon  your  hand ;  you  nmst  seek,  dig,  d^^, 
dig,  and  the  '  hid  treasure,*  when  found,  will  be 
worth  a  thousand  worlds  to  you.  There  is  some- 
thing glorious  too  in  the  labor.  Yon  commence 
in  this  world  a  process  which  is  to  be  carried  on 
hereafter  under  the  eyes  of  angels— whicfi  is  to 
make  the  bliss  of  eternity.  Think  of  the  great 
undying  God-like  mind  within  you,  lying  all  uncul- 
tivated, its  capacities  undeveloped,  its  powers  un- 
improved, its  afHnity  to  the  Deity  unrecognized — 
benefiting  no  one,  influencing  no  one,  lost  like 
robbish  among  the  things  that  perish — a  chasm  in 
the  great  intellectnal  unity,  a  monster  of  ingrati- 
tude to  the  God  who  endowed  it,  and  a  curse  to 
itsel£    You  cannot  walk  through  the  world  as  the 
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fiiol  wtlkf  and  be  happy,  for  there  is  that  within 
y<m  which  demands  your  life-long  care,  and  if  you 
neglect  it— listen  to  me,  my  son,  believe  me,  for  I 
have  aeen  more  year9  and  more  men  than  you  have, 
and  I  have  made  natures  like  youi's  my  study — ^if 
yon  neglect  it,  you  may  almost  as  well  turn  at  once 
to  yonder  bar  and  find  yonr  associates  there.    Tou 
cannot  satisfy  the  yearning  of  the  deathless  spirit 
for  the  food  it  covets  with  husks,  it  will  not  be 
toyed  with ;  and  when  starved,  enslaved,  tramp- 
led  on,  its  sharp  cry  comes   to  your  ear,  you 
will  drown  it  as — those  men  drown  it.      Look ! 
that  one  with  the  scar  across  the  brow,  and  the 
frightful  scowl  had — hne  no  common  mind— yon 
will  discover  it  for  yourself  if  you  watch  his  actions 
and  his  words.    On  the  table  yonder,  degrading 
himself  lower  than  any  mountebank,  is  one  made 
to  love  beauty  and  harmony— a  poet  by  nature,  a 
harlequin  by  prostitution." 

«Yoa  seem  to  know  them  well,"  remarked 
Willard,  throwing  a  scrutinizing  glance  on  his 
monitor. 

"  As  I  know  yon ;  I  have  never  met  them  be- 
foie." 

"  I  had  been  looking  at  them  before  you  came 
in,  and  I  thought  them  either  fools  or  madmen ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  either  in  their  actions 
or  words.** 

"  They  are  both,  but  not  half  as  mad  as  you  are 
now  to  run  violently  into  the  same  danger." 

Willard  drew  himself  up.  "  I  have  reason  to 
be  highly  flattered,  sir,  with  your  opinion  of  my 
strength  of  character  and  purity  of  principle." 

The  stranger  laid  his  hand  soothingly  on  the 
shonlders  of  the  half  angry  youth,  which  lowered 
beneath  its  magnetic  touch,  until  he  stood  smiling 
beside  him  as  before.  "Have  you  more  than 
human  strength,  my  son  T  There  is  an  angel 
hovering  over  your  heart  I  know,  but  is  there  one 
standing  at  its  door  with  a  flaming  sword  to  keep 
out  evilT  Is  it  chained  fost  that  it  cannot  go  into 
error  T  Are  you  stronger  than  the  son  of  the 
morning  and  purer  than  he  that  you  cannot  fall  7 
Does  none  of  the  original  sin  of  our  ruined  natures 
cleave  to  you,  and  have  you  added  nothing  thereto  7 
A  iledeemer  died  for  you,  but  did  he  make  it  im- 
possible for  yon  to  sin  7  or  was  it  not  this  same 
Holy  one  who  said  '  watch  and  pray,  lest  you  enter 
into  temptation.'  Think  of  the  indignant  exclama- 
tion of  one  as  pure-hearted  and  unsuspecting  as 
yon  are : '  What !  dost  thou  think  thy  servant  a  dog 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  7  '  And  what 
things  did  he  not  do  7  What  crime  too  black  for 
him  afterwards  7  There  was  a  time,  I  doubt  not, 
when  yonder  harlequin  would  have  been  indignant 
had  his  present  degradation  but  been  hinted 
at.  But  listen  to  him  now.  That  was  a  beauti- 
ful sentiment  to  drop  from  such  lips — but  how  dis- 
torted—4uid   finished  with  an  oath — ^hear  him. 


There  was  a  time  when  he  was  innocent  and  self- 
confident,  and  I  am  sure  not  many  years  ago. 
Wait  me  here  while  I  recall  those  days.  If  I 
can  but  lay  my  finger  on  the  right  chord  I  may 
produce  a  vibration  which  will  call  up  some  well- 
nigh  forgotten  strain  of  better  days  and  do  him 
good."  ^ 

The  stranger  stepped  to  the  table  where  a  light- 
haired,  fiur-faced,  lithe  young  man  was  dancing 
and  singing  songs  and  performing  various  feats  of 
buffoonery  for  the  amusement  of  the  boisterous  com- 
pany about  him." 

"  Henry  Crayton,  I  believe ! " 

"  Ah !  <  what's  in  a  name  7 '  '  Avoid  ye !  get 
thee  behind  me  ! '    *  Do  you  squiring  at  me  7 ' 

*  WImo  th*  wine-flap  ia  imiliBg  bcfbis  u. 
And  w«  pladffl  round  to  baarti  that  an  tratk  boj>,  tnie»* 

Remember  yonr  part  is  to  encore  as, 

*  Bo  berets  for  a  httlaboloo^loo,  loo,  loo, 
Bo  hm*!  ftw^-hMo'i  Ibr-* 

Where  are  your  voices,  boys?    Oh,  there  is  the 
big  shadow  yet— out  with  it,  man ! " 

"  I  have  a  message  for  you." 

"  llien  deliver  thyself,  an'  thou  art  not  breathless 
with  the  weighty  matter,  my  little  foot-page. 
Speak  on ;  these  are  all  our  right  loyal  subjects, 
and  we  have  no  secrets  from  their  ears." 

"I  had  better  wait  your  leisure"  replied  the 
stranger,  turning  away. 

*'  Leisure !  here's  for  you,  then.  I  come — ^I 
come ! "  and,  plunging  from  the  table,  young  Cray- 
ton  alighted  on  his  hands,  turned  a  somerset, 
cleared  himself  of  the  applauding  crowd  and  joined 
the  tall  stranger  on  the  portico. 

"  Perhaps  I  should  apologize  for  interrupting 
your  agreeable  amusement,"  Willard  heard  his 
new  friend  remark. 

«  Agreeable  !  Well,  there  is  laughing  and  the 
hours  go  by — ^yes,  it  is  agreeable.  You  had  an 
errand." 

My  message  was  a  petition." 
Tou  had  better  have  presented  it  then  while  I 
was  on  my  throne.    Ha,  ha ! " 

'*  It  is  a  solemn  one." 

"  Well,  speak,  though  I  have  no  liking  for  solemn 
things,"  answered  the  half  sobered  youth. 
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'Lei'ilanihandbe 
For  old'ChaioD'a  tmj.* 

-I  beg  your  pardon,  speak  on." 
"  An  angel  once  dwelt  in  yonr  heart  and  he 
would  &in  come  back  again.  Innocence  is  the 
lost  one's  name— oh,  take  her  to  your  bosom,  and 
with  her  she  will  bring  a  sister — ^Peaoe."  Willard 
did  not  hear  the  reply,  but  he  thought  it  was  a 
scoff,  and  he  wondered  if  it  were  possible  for  him 
ever  to  become  so  degraded.  The  two  men  still 
pursued  their  walk  up  and  down  the  portico,  their 
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voices  gradiially  growing  lower  and  more  earnest, 
till  not  a  angle  word  conld  be  distinguished.  At 
last  they  parted.  The  yonnger  walked  away  in 
the  darkness,  and  the  stmnger  monitor  returned  to 
the  waiting  Willard. 

"  Poor  fellow !  He  is  very  miserable,  for  he  is 
as  sensiti^conceming  his  degradation  as  though 
it  were  nOT  his  own  work.  He  was  not  sorry  to 
find  sympathy  and  encouragement,  and  I  have  left 
him  with  an  arrow  in  his  heart  which  he  may  turn 
to  balm.  Heaven  help  him !  He  has  promised 
to  come  to  me  in  the  morning  for  emplo]rment. 
If  he  should,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  him,  and 
I  think  my  fiiends  here  would  eeoond  my  en- 
deavouis/' 

"Do  yon  believe  that  he  will  keep  his  pro- 
mises?" 

"  It  is  doiubtlhl.  He  might  reform,  but  it  is  hard 
to  retread  steps  of  darkness  and  bittemcsp  better 
eommenee  aright,  my  son." 

Willard  wished  himself  at  home  again,  and 
almost  thought  that  he  would  submit  to  his  fother's 
control  (tyranny  he  named  it)  in  order  to  avoid 
the  fearfol  hazard  of  his  present  position* 

« I  would  commence  aright,"  he  began,  falter- 
ingly, "  I  would  commence  aright^-but — I  cannot 
go  back  to  LawBon  form.    There  is  no  one  to  guide 
me  here,  no  one  to  advise  me — what  shall  I  do  7  " 
And  why  not  go  back,  my  son  7 " 
I  am  not  happy  there — I  cannot  be.    If  there 
were  any  one  to  talk  to  me  as  you  do,  to  awaken 
me  to  a  consciousness  of  my  own  powers  and  teach 
me  to  cultivate  and  improve  them,  I  might  find 
pleasure  in  that ;  but  I  shall  go  away  and  forget 
what  ycfu  have  told  me,  and  I  cannot  do  right 
when  I  am  unhappy.    No,  I  never  will  go  back  to 
LawBon  form." 
"  Go  with  me  then,  will  you  not] " 
"Where]" 

"  To — ^to  complete  your  education,  to  fit  your- 
self for  usefolness  in  the  sphere  which  to  day  you 
may  choose ;  to-morrow  will  be  lost  to  you.  Go 
with  me,  my  son,  and  you  never  will  regret  this 
most  important  decision  of  your  life." 

"How  can  I  go?  I  am  but  one  remove  fix>m 
beggary,  though  I  decline  the  profession,  in  fovor 
of  the '  bounding  billow.'  Here  is  my  wardrobe  in 
this  pocket-handkerchief^  and  here  my  purse — just 
eighty-nine  cents  in  it — a  weighty  capital  with  my 
expectations!  I  have  nothing  else  in  the  wide 
world." 

"  Yon  have  a  strong  hand  and  a  strong  intellect. 
Improve  well  what  you  have,  and  I  will  make  the 
rest  easy  for  you." 
"Who  then  are  yon  1" 

The  stranger  pulled  a  card  firom  his  pocket  and 
put  it  in  the  hand  of  the  yontfi,  who  stepped  neanr 
the  light  to  read  it.  In  a  moment  he  returned,  his 
eye  moist  and  his  voice  tremnlims. 


« 
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"  I  have  heard  of  you.  You  have  been  very 
kind  to  reason  so  with  my  waywardness,  and  I  com- 
mit myself,  without  question,  to  yonr  guidance,  for 
your  voice  has  reached  to  my  inmost  spirit  anH 
roused  aspirations  which  might  have  slumbered  for- 
ever." 

"  You  will  go  with  me,  then  ?  " 

"  I  will.  I  dare  not  refose.  It  almost  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  been  sent  here,  in  this  hour  of 
danger,  by  my  dead  mother." 

"  Perhaps — the  spirits  that  have  gone  home  be- 
fore do  watch  over  us,  my  son.' 


w 


CHJiPTBB    III.- 


BB    OSJiTOK. 


An  immense  concourse  of  the  proudest  intellects 

the  state  can  boast  of,  had  assembled  at .  There 

was  a  hush  like  the  pulseless  silence  of  the  tomb, 
for  the  inspirotion  of  a  mighty  spirit  had  passed 
over  them ;  and  each  wrapt  listener  suspended  his 
breathing,  lest  even  that  should  drown  some  tone 
replete  with  the  eloquence  of  the  mighty  indwell- 
ing spirit.     The  voice  of  the  speaker  was  one  well 
known  in  the  council-hall,  one  to  which  senators 
had  Ustened  with  reverence,  one  which  wisdom 
honored  and  philanthropy  had  cause  to  bless.    And 
he  now  spoke  eloquently  and  feelingly  upon  a  sub- 
ject, which  it  was  evident  interested  him  beyond 
measure — the  dispersion  of  the  clouds  from  the  in- 
tellectual horizon  of  the  human  race ;  and  the  foil, 
steady  light,  flooding  everything  in  its  way,  which 
was  spreading  itself  fi-om  zenith  to   nadir.    He 
spoke  of  the  might  of  mind  even  in  its  clay  prison ; 
of  the  man  of  the  vnae  thought  beside  the  man  of 
the  strong  aim ;  of  the  little  voice  which  comes  up 
from  the  lone  philosopher's  cell  to  shake  the  broad 
earth  with  its  thunders ;   and  of  the  foolish  ore, 
who  goes  out  among  his  fellows,  never  knowing 
nor  making  it  known  that  he  carries  more  than  the 
wealth  of  an  empire  in  his  bosom.    He  went  back 
to  the  earth's  midnight,  and  plunged  into  the  closet 
of  the  alchymistand  the  cell  of  the  monk  where 
genius  wrestled   with  supei«tition,  in  the  dense 
darkness,  and   where   knowledge   long  hid    her 
mourning  head ;   and  he  brought  u]^  from  each  a 
libation  to  pour  upon  the  altar  of  intellectual  de- 
mocracy.    He  pointed  to  the  lone  stars  that  form- 
erly glittered,  wonders  to  gaze  at,  in  the  wide  hea- 
ven of  literary  fome ;    and  then  he  suddenly  un- 
rolled a  new  firmament,  all  spangled  over  with 
orbs  fiill  of  brilliancy  and  beauty,  but  so  lost  in  the 
universal  light  as  to  be  scarce  discoverable.    And 
with  what  heart-felt  eloquence  he  hailed  the  glori- 
ous morning !     Ah !   he  must  have  been  standing 
beneath  a  sun  of  his  own,  to  be  so  enraptured  widi 
the  spirit-warming  efiulgence ;  for  there  are  those 
who  even  now  see  nothing  but  feeble  rush-lights, 
glimmering  in  the  darkness ;  who  long  for  the  old- 
en time,  when  but  one  star  blazed  aloft  to  light  a 
century,  and  after  its  exit  the  world  slumbered  on. 


)^ 


till  another  oune,  darting  ita  wild  conucationa 
athwart  the  gloom  with  atartling  fitfulne*.  He 
waa  not  a  mere  orator,  he  waa  an  artist,  a  pygma- 
lion,  and  hie  orationa  breathed— flowed— -bonied ; 
hia  promethean  hand  had  atolen  the  aacrod  fire, 
and  he  scattered  it  with  a  wild  profoaion,  which 
left  a  spark  on  erery  heart— not  to  lundle  passion, 
hot  to  bam  away  the  dross,  and  leave  the  god- 
like spirit  nnalloyed,  in  unshackled  fi^dom.  He 
ceased,  and  that  vast  conoontae  arose  and  walked 
away  in  wnbdoed  ailenoe.  Each  mind,  howoTer 
deeply  bnried  in  fiivolities,  flnng  open  its  portak 
to  thought,  and  thought  is  the  angel  which,  once 
admitted,  rectifies  and  renovatee  the  wh(4e  inner 


Among  those  who  listened  to  the  thrilling  elo- 
qncnoe  of  the  gifted  orator  was  a  nohle-browed, 
mild-eyed  old  man,  with  locks  of  snow,  and  a 
face  whoae  ezpreaaion  combined  benevolence  with 
native  dignity.    Hia  broad  cheat  heaved  with 


tioB  while  ha  listened ;  and,  whan  the  eyei  of 
othera  kindled  with  enthusiasm,  his  closed  over 
the  warn  team  which  gushed  up  from  a  fountain 
stined  in  hu  boaom  only ;  for  he  knew  that  from 
a  little  seed  which  he  once  held  between  his  own 
fingem,  qunog  all  those  aentiments  so  fraught  with 
life,  ao  redolent  with  wisdom  and  puriti^  In  a  iew 
minutes  they  had  grasped  hands— OT  nobk  old 
man,  and  the  son  of  his  better  nature.  They  met 
not  with  outward  care8singB,but  with  a  dooe  clasp- 
ing of  the  spirit  which  ia  sometimes  granted  on 
this  side  of  hlias,  and  a  more  than  womanly  gash 
of  tendeinass  qmvering  in  either  voice ;  for  it  ia 
a  gross  wisdom  which  daima  not  love  for  its 
twin. 

Go  on,  Wiltaxd  lawaon!  gather  thy  jewels 
about  thee,  as  thou  art  gathering  them  now ;  make 
thine  own  netting  one  of  nnsurpaawd  gloiy ;  for 
soon  a  brow  then  loveat  will  tum  from  earth  to  be 
adorned  in  heaven. 


EUGENIO. 


BT   c.   a. 


Apovr!  (a  the  busy  worid  half  hidden  flononr  light, 
With  deep  dark  ejpei  of  ipeady  thought  and  smilai  dlviady 
bright* 

A  eraatofe  half  of  heavau  and  eaith,  **  a  thli«  ef  nika  and 


Oomlag  with  Um  aagaMHMt,  yet  llltod  with  hottaa  ftan  ;— 
Bvn  as  a  •onbaam  pfolt  to  lUglit  tlM  slofn  that  ^i^m^  the 
ikia% 

Baaaath  hit  bdiUm  of  haaitWt  feva  all  tonvw  dioapi  and 
diafc 

I  mat  him  in  Ulb*a  early  dawn,  eie  childhood's  rosy  lay 
Had  tinged  the  golden-fleckeied  cloudi  of  yoath's  awaking 
day: 

Ere  yet  the  morning  itw  had  set,  that  bleuM  oar  natal  hoar  : 
Bra  yet  the  bud  had  blonomed  to  the  iweetly-ecented  flower ; 
I  met  him,  and  my  loal  went  oot  to  fteet  a  spirit  ftiend, 
To  share  affection  that  no  time,  nor  ehange  can  ever  end ! 

His  voice  waa  stiaagely  low  and  sweat,  his  aetiootarer  Jdad : 

And  still  in  ev*fy  woid  and  deed  ahow'd  forth  the  mighty  nlod2 
Tho'  gentle,  lorinf  to  a  fault,  both  iirm  and  prood  was  ha: 
To  none  would  yield  the  rightful  point,  to  none  would  bend 

the  knee} 
The  Ihroved  sob  of  tuneful  Terse— the  Moses*  giiled  child, 
No  syren  song,  by  pleasure  sung,  from  duty's  paths  beguiled; 


Long,  long  he  tried  and  yet  no  sound,  hb  llngen 

drew ; 
Bb  dark  hairewapt  thegoidaB  strings  sad 


His  drooping  lashes  kissed  his  eheeks.  Us  eyas  with  tesis  im« 

dim, 
BntyetheeaBednomiMiefiwrth    there  was  no  hepe  fa  him. 


At  last,  along  the  qulTering  chords  the  passionate  namben 

roll, 
And  break  in  floods  of  harmony  on  his  enraptnred  soul ! 
Thus,  thus  was  our  attachment  formed — thus  did  that  fKaef  ■ 

hope  grow, 
Whieh  neither  grief^  nor  time,  nor  efaaii^  can  ever  evw- 

throw— 
For  we  most  jobtly  guide  our  haik  and  trim  Ae  sirsfflsf 

saU: 
Together  greet  Oo  geDUe  hraen  er  Uda  the  < 


And  like  the  soft  tefiesUng  shower  revives  the  solliy  |lad»-* 
His  fUntest  smUe  lerivse  my  eoal,  iikwei  the  ehesilM 


Long  had  my  lym  ef  asasie  dept  in 

this,  ay  kiadted  spirit,  soegbt  ta 


itasilvat 


And  tama  Ite  daAaat  nigbtof  deobt  to  elaar  anUvaBiiv  diy. 
A  poet  Hiring  in  ear  audst,  tho' bidden  ftoD  oar  sight, 
A  solaee  to  the  droQpis^  heart^--e  vision  of  daiivht ! 


) 
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THE    BEAUTY   OP  PEAJDE. 


IT    L.    VA&IA    OBILD. 


<*  Power  itMlf  hal  not  half  the  might 
Of  gentleneii.'*— LsioH  Btnn. 


Wnvx.  yon  pardoii  me,  conrteont  reftder,  if  insteftd, 
€f  a  0tory,  I  give  y<m  mmethiftg  more  like  a 
aennon  7  If  foa  aak  why  I  BOppose  it  will  not 
suit  yon  as  weD,  I  mliy  8iiB#er  playfolly  in  llie 
lang^ge  of  old  Dr.  Mayhew  of  Boston,  who  some* 
tiibea  indulged  in  a  vein  of  pleasantry  not  usual 
with  elergymea  in  his  PaTitamc  times.  Beittg 
aaked  what  was  Ae  reason  that  the  Gotmdl  of 
Bishops  voted  the  Song  of  S<doimon  into  the  Bible 
aad  the  l^Hsdom  of  Solomon  oat,  he  replied, "  In- 
deed I  eannot  tell ;  ezoept  that  mankind  have  al- 
way  prefened  songs  to  wisdom." 

Moreorer  yon  may  Bsten  more  eoldly  to  Hk  ad- 
▼ocacy  of  peace  principles  than  to  other  Wise 
words ;  becaose  few  men  prefeaaing  to  believe  the 
Christian  religion  venture  to  deny  iheir  trntb, 
while  at  the  same  time  all  agree  in  giving  ihem  a 
sort  of  moonli^t  reputation,  a  will  o*  tiie  wisp 
fcnndatien,  asbeaatifiil  but  impncticable  theoriei. 
But  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  strong  hope,  amoonC- 
hig  to  &ith,  that  the  worid  will  be  at  last  redeem- 
ed from  die  frigfatftd  vortex  of  sin  and  misery,  into 
which  it  has  been  dmwn  by  the  prevailing  Law  of 
Force.  And  sorely  it  is  a  mission  worth  living  for, 
if  I  can  give  the  least  aid  in  convincing  mankind 
that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  overcoming  evil  with 
good  is  not  merely  a  beautiful  sentiment,  as  be- 
coming to  the  religious  soul  as  are  pearis  to  die 
maiden's  bosom,  but  diat  it  is  really  the  highest 
reason,  the  bmvest  manliness,  the  most  compre- 
hensive  philosophy,  the  wisest  political  economy. 

The  amount  of  proof  that  it  is  so,  seems  abun- 
dant enough  to  irarrant  the  belief  that  a  prac- 
tical adoption  of  peace  prineij^s  would  be  slwtNft 
safe,  even  with  the  most  savage  men,  and  under 
the  most  desperate  cireumstances,  provided  there 
was  a  chance  to  have  it  distinctly  tmderstood  tet 
such  a  course  was  not  based  on  cowardice,  bot  on 
principle/ 

When  Capt.  Back  went  to  the  Polar  Regions, 
in  seareh  of  his  friend  Capt.  Ross,  he  fell  in  with  a 
band  of  Esquimaux,  who  had  never  seen  a  white 
man.  The  chief  raised  his  spear  to  hurl  it  at  the 
stranget'shead ;  but  when  Capt.  Back  approached 
cahnly  and  unarmed,  the  spear  dropped,  and  the 
rude  savage  gladly  welcomed  the  brother  man,  who 


IS. 


had  trusted  in  him.  Had  Capt.  Back  adopted  the 
nsaal  maxim,  that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  arms  in 
such  emergencies,  he  would  probably  have  occa- 
tf  oned  his  own  death,  and  that  of  his  companions. 

Raymond,  in  his  Travels,  aays:  "The  aasasin 
has  been  my  guide  in  the  defiles  of  Italy,  the  smug- 
gler of  the  Pyrenees  has  received  me  with  a  wel- 
come in  his  secret  paths.  Armed,  I  should  have 
been  the  enemy  of  both ;  unarmed,  they  have  alike 
respected  me.  In  such  expectation,  I  have  long 
since  laid  aside  all  menacing  apparatus  wiiatever. 
Arms  may  indeed  be  employed  against  wild  beasts ; 
but  men  shonld  never  forget  that  they  are  no  de- 
fence against  the  treitor.  They  may  irritate  the 
wicked  and  intimidate  die  simple.  The  man  of 
peace  has  a  much  more  sacred  defence— Ins  char- 
acter." 

Perhaps  the  severest  test  to  which  the  peace 
principles  were  ever  put,  was  in  Ireland,  during  the 
memorable  rebellion  of  1798.  Daring  that  terrible 
eraflict,  the  Irish  Quakers  were  continually  be- 
tween two  fires.  The  Protestant  party  viewed 
them  with  suspicion  and  dislike  because  they  relbs- 
ed  to  fight,  or  to  pay  military  taxes;  and  the 
fieree  multitude  of  insurgents  deemed  it  sufficient 
eause  for  death,  that  they  would  neither  proiess  be- 
lief in  die  Catholic  religion  nor  help  them  fight  fer 
Iri^fi^eedom.  Victory  alternated  between  the  two 
contending  parties,  and  as  usual  in  dvil  war,  the 
vioton  made  almost  indiscriminate  havoc  of  those 
who  did  not  march  under  their  banners.  It  was  a 
perilous  time  fer  all  men ;  but  the  Quaken  alone 
were  liable  to  a  nkingfire  fiom  both  sides.  For- 
seeing  calamity,  they  had,  neariy  two  years  before 
die  war  broke  out,  publicly  destroyed  all  their  guns, 
and  odier  weapons  used  fer  game.  But  this  pled^ 
of  pacific  intentions  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
government,  which  required  warlike  asrfstanoe  at 
their  hands.  Threats  and  insults  were  heaped  up- 
on them  from  all  quartere ;  but  they  steadfesdy  ad* 
hered  to  their  resolution  of  doing  good  to  both  par- 
ties and  harm  to  neidier.  Their  houses  were  filK* 
ed  with  widows  and  orphans,  with  the  sick^  the 
wounded,  and  the  dying,  belong^  bodi  to  the 
loyalists  and  the  rebels.  Sometimes,  when  tfa? 
CadioUc  insurgents  were  viotorious ;  diey  wouid  be 
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greatly  enraged  to  find  Qiftkar  hoaaes  filled  with 
Proteatant  fiuniliea.  They  would  point  their  pia- 
tola,  and  threaten  death,  if  their  enemiea  were  not 
immediately  turned  into  the  atreet,  to  be  maan- 
cred.  But  the  piatol  dropped,  when  the  Christian 
mildly  replied,  "  Friend,  do  what  thoa  wilt,  I  will 
not  harm  thee,  or  any  other  human  being."  Not 
even  amid  the  aavage  fierceneaa  of  civil  war,  could 
men  fire  at  one  who  apoke  auch  words  aa  those. 
They  saw  that  this  waa  not  cowardice,  but  bravery 
much  higher  than  their  own. 

On  one  occaaion,  an  insurgent  threatened  to  bum 
down  a  Quaker  house,  unless  the  owner  expelled 
the  Protestant  women  and  children,  who  had  taken 
reiiige  there,"  I  cannot  help  it,"  replied  the  Friend : 
"  So  long  as  I  have  a  house,  I  will  keep  it  open 
to  succor  the  helpless  and  the  distressed,  wheth- 
er they  belong  to  thy  ranks,  or  to  those  of  thine 
enemiea.  If  my  house  is  burned,  I  must  be  turn- 
ed out  with  them,  and  share  their  affliction."  The 
fighter  turned  away,  and  did  the  Christian  no  harm. 

The  Protestant  party  aeized  the  Quaker  school- 
maater  of  Ballitore,  saying  they  could  see  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  stay  at  home  in  quiet,  while 
they  were  obliged  to  fight  to  defend  his  property. 
"  Friends,  I  have  aaked  no  man  to  fight  for  me," 
replied  the  schoolmaater.  But  they  dragged  him 
along,  swearing  that  he  should  stand  in  firont  of  the 
army,  and  if  he  would  not  fight,  he  ahould  at  least 
stop  a  bullet.  His  house  and  school-house  were 
filled  with  women  and  children,  who  had  taken 
refiige  there  ;  for  it  waa  an  instructive  fact,  throui^- 
out  this  bloody  contest,  that  the  Aouaea  of  men  of 
peace  were  the  only  plaeee  of  oafetjf.  Some 
of  the  women  followed  the  soldiers,  begging  them 
not  to  take  away  their  friend  and  protector,  a  man 
who  expended  more  for  the  sick  and  the  atarving, 
than  others  did  for  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
schoolmaster  aaid,  "Do  not  be  distressed,  my 
friends.  I  forgive  these  neighbors ;  for  what  they 
do,  they  do  in  ignorance  of  my  principlea  and  feel- 
ings. They  may  take  my  life,  but  they  cannot 
force  me  to  do  injury  to  one  of  my  fellow  crea- 
tures." As  the  CathoUca  had  done,  so  did  the 
Protestants ;  they  went  away,  and  left  the  man  of 
peace  aafe  in  hia  divine  armor. 

The  flames  of  bigotry  were  of  course  fiumed  by 
civil  war.  On  one  occasion,  the  insurgents  seized 
a  wealthy  old  Quaker,  in  very  feeble  health,  and 
threatened  to  ahoot  him,  if  be  did  not  go  with  them 
to  a  Catholic  priest,  to  be  christened.  They  had 
not  led  him  far,  before  he  sank  down,  from  extreme 
weakness.  "  What  do  you  say  to  our  proposition  V 
aaked  one  of  the  soldiers,  handling  his  gun  signifi- 
cantly. The  old  man  quietly  replied,  "  If  thou  art 
permitted  to  take  my  life  I  hope  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther will  forgive  thee."  The  insurgents  talked 
apart  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  went  avrey,  lea- 
trained  by  a  power  they  did  not  undemCand. 
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Deeda  of  kindness  added  strength  to  the  infla- 
ence  of  gentle  worda.  The  ofiicers  and  soldiers  of 
both  parties  had  had  some  dying  brother  tended  by 
the  Quakers,  or  aome  starving  modier  who  had 
been  fed,  or  some  desolate  little  onea,  that  had 
been  cherished.  Whichever  party  marched  into  a 
village  victorious,  the  cry  was,  "  Spa|^the  Qua- 
kera !  They  have  done  good  to  all,  Ift  harm  to 
none."  While  flames  were  raging,  and  blood 
flowing  in  every  direction,  the  houses  of  the  peace- 
makers stood  uninjured. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  to  be  recorded,  that 
during  the  fierce  and  terrible  atmggle,  even  in  coun- 
ties where  the  Quakers  were  most  nnmeroos,  bat 
one  of  their  society  fell  a  sacrifice.  That  one  wu 
a  yonng  man,  who,  being  afraid  to  trust  to  peace 
principles,  put  on  a  military  uniform  and  went  to 
the  garrison  for  protection.  The  gairiaon  was  ta- 
ken by  the  inanrgenta,  and  he  was  killed.  "  His 
dress  and  arms  spoke  the  language  of  hostility," 
says  the  hiatorian.  "  and  therefore  they  invited  it." 

During  that  troubled  period,  no  armed  citizen 
could  travel  without  peril  of  his  life  ;  but  the  Qua- 
kers regularly  attended  their  Monthly  and  Qoar- 
terly  Meetings,  going  miles  across  the  country,  of- 
ten through  an  armed  and  furious  multitude,  and 
sometimes  obliged  to  stop  and  remove  corpses 
from  their  path.  The  Catholica,  angry  at  Protes- 
tant meetinga  being  thus  openly  held,  but  nnwilling 
/to  harm  the  Quakers,  advised  them  to  avoid  the 
public  road,  and  go  by  private  ways.  But  they,  in 
their  quiet  innocent  way,  answered  that  they  did 
not  feel  clear,  it  would  be  ri^t  for  them  to  go  by 
any  other  path  than  the  usual  high  road.  And  by 
the  high  road  they  went  unmolested  ;  even  their 
young  women,  unattended  by  protectois,  passed 
without  insult. 

Glory  to  the  nation  that  first  ventures  to  set  an 
example  at  once  so  gentle  and  so  brave !  And  oar 
wars — are  they  brave  or  beautiful,  even  if  jadged 
of  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  worid  1  The 
secrets  of  our  cowardly  encroachments  on  Mexico, 
and  of  our  Indian  wars,  would  secure  a  unanimoos 
verdict  in  the  negative,  could  they  ever  be  even 
half  revealed  to  posterity. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  met  an  elderly  man  in  the 
Hartford  stage,  whose  conversation  led  me  to  re- 
flect on  the  baseness  and  iniquity  of^n  concealed 
behind  the  apparent  glory  of  war.  The  thumb  of 
his  right  hand  hung  down,  as  if  suspended  by  a 
piece  of  thread ;  and  aome  of  the  passengers  in- 
quired the  cause.  "  A  Malay  woman  cut  the  mos- 
de  with  her  sabre,"  waa  the  reply. 

<*  A  Malay  woman !"  thay  ezolaimed :  "  How 
came  you  fighting  with  a  woman  V 

**  I  did  not  know  she  waa  a  woman ;  for  they  all 
dress  alike  there,"  said  he.  "  I  was  on  board  the 
U.  S.  ahlp  Potomac,  when  it  waa  sent  out  to  chas- 
tise the  Malaya  for  murdering  the  crew  of  a  Salem 
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vessel.  We  attacked  one  of  their  forte,  and  killed 
some  two  hundred  or  more.  Many  of  them  were 
women ;  and  I  can  tell  yon  the  Malay  women  are 
as  good  fighters  as  the  men." 

After  answering  several  questions  concerning 
the  conflict,  he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
added  with  a  sigh,  "  Ah,  that  was  a  bad  business. 
I  do  not  lik^  to  remember  it ;  I  wish  I  never  had 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.     I  have  been  a  seaman 
from  my  youth,  and  I  know  the   Malays  well. 
They  are  a  brave  and  honest  people.    Deal  fairly 
with  them,  and  they  will  treat  you  well,  and  may 
be  trusted  with  untold  gold.     The  Americans  were 
to  blame  in  that  business.     The  truth  is.  Christian 
nations  are  generally  to  blame  in  the  outset,  in  all 
their  diflSculties  with  less  civilized  people.    A  Sa- 
lem ship  went  to  Malacca  to  trade  for  pepper. 
They  agreed  to  give  the  natives  a  stated  compen- 
sation, when  a  certain  number  of  measures  full  of 
pepper  were  delivered.     Men,  women,  and  child- 
ren were  busy  picking  pepper,  and  bringing  it  on 
board.     The  captain  proposed   that  the  sailors 
should  go  ashore  and  help  them ;  and  the  natives 
consented,  with  the  most  confiding  good  nature. 
The  sailors  were  instructed  to  pick  till  evening, 
and  then  leave  the  baskets  full  of  pepper  among  the 
bushes,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to 
be  brought  on  board  by  the  natives  in  the  morning. 
They  did  so,  without  exciting  any  suspicion  of 
treachery.     But  in  the  night  the  baskets  were  all 
conveyed  on  board,  and  the  vessel  sailed  away, 
leaving  the  Malays  unpaid  for  her  valuable  cargo. 
This,  of  course,  excited   great  indignation,  and 
they  made  loud  complaints  to  the  commander  of 
the   next  American  vessel  that  arrived   on  their 
coast.     In  answer  to  a  demand  of  redress  from  the 
government,  they  were  assured  that  the  case  should 
be  represented,  and   the  wrong  repaired.      But 
**  yankee  cuteness  "  in  cheating  a  few  savages  was 


not  sufficiently  uncommon  to  make  any  great  stir, 
and  the  affair  was  soon  forgotten.  Some  time  af- 
ter, another  captain  of  a  Salem  ship  played  a  simi- 
lar trick,  and  carried  off  a  still  larger  quantity  of 
stolen  pepper.  The  Malays,  exasperated  beyond 
measure,  resorted  to  Lynch  law,  and  murdered  an 
American  crew  that  landed  there  about  the  same 
time.  The  U.  S.  ship  Potomac  was  sent  out  to 
punish  them  for  this  outrage  ;  and,  as  I  told  you, 
we  killed  some  two  hundred  men  and  women. 
I  sometimes  think  that  our  retaliation  was 
not  more  rational  or  more  like  Christians,  than 
theiiB." 

"  Will  yon  please,"  said  I,  "  to  tell  me  what  sort 
of  revenge  would  be  like  Christians  V 

He  hesitated,  and  said  it  was  a  hard  question  to 
answer.  "  I  never  felt  pleasantly  about  that  af- 
fair," continued  he :  I  would  not  have  killed  her,  if 
I  had  known  she  was  a  woman."  I  asked  why 
he  felt  any  more  regret  about  killing  a  woman,  than 
a  man.  "  I  hardly  know  why,  myself,"  answered 
he.  "  I  don't  suppose  I  should,  if  it  were  a  com- 
mon thing  for  women  to  fight.  But  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  them  as  not  defending  them- 
selves ;  and  there  is  something  in  every  human 
heart  that  makes  a  man  unwilling  to  fight  those 
who  do  not  fight  in  return.  It  seems  mean  and 
dastardly,  and  a  man  cannot  work  himself  up  to 
it."  **  Then  if  one  nation  would  not  fight,  anoth- 
er could  not,"  said  I,  "  What  if  a  nation,  instead 
of  an  individual,  should  make  such  an  appeal  to  the 
manly  feeling,  which  you  say  is  inherent  in  the 
heart  V*  "  I  believe  other  nations  would  be  asham- 
ed to  attack  he  her,"  replied.  "  It  would  take  away 
all  the  glory  and  excitement  of  war,  and  the  hard- 
est soldier  would  shrink  from  it,  as  from  cold  blood- 
ed murder."  "  Such  a  peace  establishment  would 
be  at  once  cheap  and  beautiful,"  rejoined  I }  and  so 
we  parted. 
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Whbkk,  oh,  where  doth  thy  spirit  dwell  1 
By  it!  home  in  the  botom  of  yonder  itar, 
That  isabedding  its  silvery  beams  afarl 
Does  it  wander  among  the  fadeless  flowers 
Which  grace  with  their  beavty  ito  lovely  bowem  % 
Do«  it  bask  in  the  light  of  its  doodless  skies  1 
Is  it  fanned  by  its  zephyrs  which  softly  rise  1 
Is  thy  home  in  that  star  1— oh  tell ! 

Where,  oh,  where  is  the  loved  one  now  1 
In  the  cold,  dark  grave  we  have  laid  his  head, 
And  planted  a  rose-tree  over  his  bed ; 
And  the  Autumn  breese  with  its  sad,  soft  soond 


Sweeps  tremblingly  over  the  verdant  rooond, 
And  the  murmuring  stream  that  is  gUdtng  1^ 
Breathes  forth  its  moumiul  and  quivering  sigh — 
A  requiem  plaintive  and  low. 

But  where,  oh  where  doth  the  spirit  rest  1 

It  is  not  chained  by  the  cheerless  tomb ; 

It  doth  not  dwell  in  its  deepening  gloom. 

It  is  ftr  away  in  a  home  on  high, 

Where  the  eyes  weep  not,  and  where  heails  ne'er  sigh ; 

Where  pain  is  unknown,  and  where  flowers  ne'er  fade, 

In  a  mansion  of  bliss  by  hands  not  made  ; 

Thy  home  u  the  land  of  the  blest. 


^ 
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And  tlMM  kJcM|  ipiMd  out  fo  wtmAuMOij  in  tba  biwk  North,  v  they  not  unoiv  the  «arth^oie«  like  a  ndt,  stin 


iK^'il'M. 


Calmly  atiih  curted  warn 
0tak  to  He  erptal  gMvo 

Ob  the  Mne  watan  ; 
White  o*«r  ito  qolet  doop, 
Oat  on  the  lilent  deepy 
Forth  eeme  the  itan  to  weep : 

HeeTeo'i  meek-eyed  danghtenl 

Ni|ht»  Uhe  a  laUe  pifert, 
Bbimided  thefhnring  BBat» 

TU1|  in  her  ipleiidor, 
FttU-orbed|  the  moon  awoka^ 
And  with  her  golden  elomk 
Thro*  the  thiek  darkoeis  brakes 

WatchfVil  and  tattler. 

Oh !  as  a  realm  of  light, 
Buntetb  upon  the  sights 

Dreemittg  at  eren, 
DawnM  then  thet  ndiaat  leaDe, 
PaTing  with  glorioaa  aheeo 
Boftly  the  deep  between, 

Downward,  ftom  beaten ! 

Lake  of  the  silent  bieaat  J 
Oafan  at  a  ehild  at  rait, 

Now  are  thy  ■lamben 
Free  from  the  Btonn-ICing*t  lower, 
Who,  with  a  voice  of  power 
CaDeth  thy  waking  boor. 

With  his  wild  numbers  I 

Yet  as  we  gaae  on  thee. 
Tell  ns  the  mystery 

Orer  thee  dtaging 
Ages  on  ages  past, 
Bonnd  thee  their  shadows  eai!, 
TeU  OS,  what  came  the  lest 

Bilentiy  bringing  1 

Nations  upon  thy  shore  1 
Echoes,  that  come  no  more, 

MomfaUy  si^&iag  Y 
Shoat  for  the  oonAiot  doBi^ 
Bongs  lor  the  battle  wee, 
Waitings,  at  set  of  son, 

Groans  for  the  dying  f 
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Ured,  loved  and  worshiped  they, 
00  sadly  past  away^ 

Fett  they  the  glory 
God-tooehed,  of  land  and  sea  1 
How  solved  they  tremblingly, 
Time's  birth  and  dertiny. 

Creation's  stMy  1 

Baaee!  at  this  rippled  ihrina, 
TMeeoies  oflight  divine, 

Gathen  the  spirit. 
Cheering  in  fiiith  its  way 
Up  to  the  realms  of  day, 
Whence  those  who  **  watch  and  pray,'* 

Wisdom  inhecit* 

T%oo  of  the  weeried  treed. 
Teeming  for  footsteps  fled 
Life's  shore,  forever, 
Voices  of  gentle  tone, 
£jes  lit  with  love  alone. 
Bands  that  may  clasp  thine  own 

Come  with  me  bat  to-night. 
Then  with  the  monow's  fl^t 

CheeiAiUy  blending, 
Join  then  earth's  sorrowing  band, 
Blrike,/ar  the  better  land, 
Hope,  while  the  mountains  stand. 

Ever,  unending. 

Beams  there  no  stany  ray, 
As  o'er  the  waves  at  play. 

Kind  vigils  keeping. 
Over  the  voioeless  tomb. 
Where  in  their  eariy  bkiom, 
Laid  we  the  loved  in  gloena, 

To  their  last  sleepily. 


Best,  Nst  than,  B^^^y: 
WUle  o^er  oa  visions  break 

Ofthat  for  heaven. 
Father  of  all  I  may  w§ 
Firm  mid  the  tempest  be^ 
Than  sleep  es  peaneAdly, 

Joyftd,  forgiven* 
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**Bhow  his  •;«■«  And  grforB  his  havt, 

Coaie  Uk0  shadows  to  dspait.**— Biu.KaPiA&i. 


Thb  insatiable  desire  to  penetrate  the  dark  veil  of 
fixturity,  which  pervades  all  classes,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  renders  the  occapation  of  the 
JFartune  TeUer  one  of  considerable  profit.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  are  there  so  many  professors  of 
the  art,  as  in  Ireland.  The  most  insignificant  Til- 
lage has  its  cmming  person  of  one  sex  or  the  other, 
whose  province  generally  is  to  core  bewitched  cat- 
tle, be  well  acquaintied  with  all  the  scandalous  gos- 
sip of  the  vicinity,  and  give  advice  and  assistance 
in  all  delicate  and  difficult  afiairs  of  the  heart ;  add- 
ed to  which,  in  some  instances,  a  "  trifle  of  smug* 
glin\**  and  in  all,  the  vending  of  interdicted  drink: 
PotUen,  that  had  never  seen  the  ill-looking  &ce  of 
a  guager  ;  a  kind  of  liquid  fire  you  might  weaken 
with  aqnifortis,  that  would  scrape  the  throat  of  an 
unaccustomed  drinker  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a 
coarse  file,  but  which  our  seasoned  tipplers  "  tost 
oJTf'*  glass  after  glass  without  a  grin,  their  indurat- 
ed palates  receiving  it  like  so  much  water. 

The  class  of  individuals  who  take  up,  or  are  in- 
structed in  the  mysteries  of  Fortune-telling,  com- 
bine rather  antagomstic  elements.  They  are  gen- 
erally the  shrewdest,  cuimingest,  cleverest,  laziest 
people  3rou  can  find.  Studying  and  understanding 
to  a  charm,  the  most  assailable  points  of  human 
nature,  they  obtain  from  their  applicants  by  cireu- 
itoos  questioning,  the  precise  nature  of  their  expec- 
tations; then  dextfously  "crossing  the  scent" 
with  an  entirely  different  subject,  astonish  them  at 
last  by  expounding  their  very  thoughts.  Nor  are 
the  old  established  mysteries,  the  appliances  and 
incantations  omitted,  although  they  necessarily 
must  be  of  a  simple  and  curious  nature  *,  the  great 
oracle,  the  cards,  are  brought  into  requisition  on  all 
occasions,  varied  by  a  mystic  examination  of  tea 
grounds,  melted  lead,  and  iiuleed,  sometimes  in  im- 
itation of  the  ancient  soothsayer,  facilis  descent 
9US,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  poor  old  cat. 

Bridget  Fallow,  or  Biddy  na  Dhioul,  as  she  was 
most  commonly  designated,  was  an  extmordinary 
specimen  of  the  genus.  Many  a  heart  breaking 
'wnm  averted  through  her  agency,  and  numberless 
the  strange  doings  ascribed  to  her  powers  of  witch- 
eisft.    The  love-strioken  "from  dU  parts  of  ths 


country  round"  a  compTeheDStve  Irish  phiasa 
signifying  a  circuit  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles,  eonsnhed  ould  Biddy  daily.  Immense  was 
her  mystic  reputation,  and  very  many  the  '^fippen-' 
fiff  bits/*  the  smallest  piece  of  coin  that  oould  be 
obtained  to  "  cross  her  handr  did  she  sweep  into 
her  greasy  pocket,  from  the  credulous  of  either 


It  would  be  dilBenlt  to  describe  aoonrately  the 
temple  of  this  particular  dispenser  of  fbrtime. 
Bent  neatly  douMe,  partly  from  age,  and  partly  to 
give  greater  effect  to  her  divinations,  (lor  ths  old- 
er a  witch  appears,  the  more  eredit  is  given  to  her 
skill,)  she  sat,  or  rather  crouched  in  a  floaall  dimly 
lighted  room,  surrounded  by  some  dozen  cats,  of 
all  ages  and  complexions,  from  playfrd  kittendom  to 
grave  and  reverend  cat*hood ;  black,  white,  pie- 
bail'd,  skew-ball'd,  foxey,  tortoise-shell,  and  tab. 
Now  those  companions  of  Biddy's  were  held  in 
especial  horror  by  her  visitors,  who  firmly  believed 
them  to  be  familiar  demons  attendant  on  her  will. 
But  never  were  animals  so  libeled,  for  they  were 
in  trath,  as  frolicsome  and  mundane  specimens  of 
the  feline  as  ever  ran  afler  a  ball  of  worsted.  Bid- 
dy was  fond  of  her  cats,  and  though  naturalists 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  eat-love,  they  certainly  ap- 
peared to  be  greatly  attached  to  her ;  night  and 
day  did  those  three  generations  of  puss  gambol 
about  her,  perhaps  indicating  their  preference  fer 
still  life,  they  looked  upon  Biddy,  as  in  rigid  mobil- 
ity she  sat  motionless  and  silent,  inly  ei^oying 
their  pranks,  as  merely  a  portion  of  the  furniture, 
and  so  had  as  much  right  to  jump  on  her  shoulder, 
and  hunt  each  other's  tail,  over  and  about  her  as 
upon  any  thing  else  in  the  room.  Certain  it  is 
they  did  not  respect  her  a  whit  more  than  an  old 
table,  and  Biddy,  delighted  with  such  fiuniliarity, 
put  no  restraint  on  their  impertinence.  A  dingy 
curtain  reaching  half  vray  across  the  room,  con- 
cealed a  large  rudely  finished  mirror  fitune,  which 
Biddy  found  extremely  useful  on  several  occasions. 
There  were  none  of  the  awe-compelling  accesso- 
ries of  the  magic  art,  no  alligator  stufied,  no  hiss- 
ing cauldron,  no  expensive  globes ;  nothing,  save 
an  old  black  letter  ^io,  Biddy's  universal  book  of 
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reference,  and  a  terribly  dirty  pack  of  carda,  the 
marks  nearly  eflfaced  from  constant  lue,  being  the 
second,  which  in  a  long  life  of  fortune-telling  she 
had  ever  consulted.  Adapting  her  mode  of  opera- 
tion to  the  wish  of  her  applicant,  Biddy  had 
various  ways  of  penetrating  the  clouds  of  futurity, 
enumerating  them  to  the  curious  visitor  as  foU 
lows :  "  Wins,  thin,  its  welcome  that  yez  are  to 
ould  Biddy  na  Dhoul ;  may  you  niver  know  sick- 
ness, sorrow,  poverty  or  disthress.  Its  myself  that 
can  tell  yer  fortune,  whativer  it  is.  I  can  tell  it 
be  the  stars  or  the  cards,  be  the  tay  grounds,  cof- 
fee grounds,  meltid  lead,  or  baccy -ashes ;  be  signs, 
an'  moles,  an'  dhrames ;  be  the  witch's  glass,  or 
be  yer  own  good  l«okin'  hand." 

The  great  secret  of  Biddy's  success  was,  that  all 
her  auguries  presaged  tome  amount  of  good,  and 
it  was  observed  that  the  larger  the  piece  of  silver 
with  which  her  hand  was  crossed,  the  more  exten- 
sive was  the  fortune  predicted.  A  "ftppenny  bit" 
might  produce  a  "  mart  boy  for  a  hufband"  but 
"  half  a  crown"  would  insure  a  "jaunting  ear" 
a  hint  obliquely  at  **the  ffoung  mawthor"  give 
mysterious  foreshadowings  of  "  oilken  gonads" 
and  an  "  Uigant  family  ofehildher."  A  cute  old 
soul  was  Biddy,  and  extensive  the  knowledge  ex- 
perience had  given  her  of  the  pregnable  points  of 
general  character.  Why  should  we  not  give  her 
a  call? 

I'll  just  tell  you  a  few  secrets,  known  only  to 
two  or  three  individuals  beside  myself,  and  as 
some  of  them  will  be  very  likely  to  need  Biddy's 
assistance,  we  shall  unceremoniously  accompany 
them  on  their  visit. 

It  is  Sunday;  mass  is  just  over ;  the  sober  gravi- 
ty of  the  morning,  (for  no  people  are  more  earnest 
in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties  during 
the  time  so  allotted,  than  are  the  Irish  peasantry,) 
is  beginning  to  change  to  a  general  aspect  of  en- 
joyment. The  girls  in  their  neat,  clean  dresses, 
are  tripping  along  homeward ;  and  many  a  bonnet 
and  shawl,  or  calico  dress,  is  descanted  upon, 
praised  or  censured  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker,  for  the  universal  duty  of  the  feminine 
chapel  or  church  goer,  is  to  criticise  at  intervals 
the  dresses  of  her  neighbors. 

"  Athin,  Mary,"  says  one,  "  did  you  ever  see 
such  a  pattern  of  a  gound  as  Mist  Machree  had 
on  her  back  this  blessed  day ;  if  it  hadn't  as  many 
colors  in  it  as  would  make  nigh  hand  a  half  a  doz- 
en rainbows  I  hope  I  may  turn  into  a  nagwr. 
I  declare  to  my  goodness,  I  wouldn't  give  my  ould 
washed  out  gound  for  two  of  the  likes  of  it." 

Wouldn't  she? 

"  True  for  you,  Nell,"  replies  another,  "  an'  did 
yon  remark  party  Norah,  as  the  boys  call  her ; 
purty  indeed ;  it  wouldn't  take  blind  Barty  the 
piper  a  month  of  Sundays  to  see  all  the  purty  there 
is  about  her.    I  wouldn't  be  seen  with  such  a  nose 


on  my  foce  ;  an' she  comin'  over  us  wid  the  pride  of 
a  sthiaw  bonnet,  this  beautiful  summer's  day ;  the 
hood  of  an  ould  gray  cloak  was  good  enough  for 
the  mother  before  her  to  wear.  It  isn't  diagracin' 
my  mother's  memory  I'd  be,  by  puttin'  sthraw  bon- 
nets on  my  head." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  shame ;  do  you  know  what  I've 
heerdl" 

"  What  ?  " 

**  Why,  neither  more  nor  leas  than  that  piir(f 
Miss  Norah  is  setting  her  sthraw  bonnet  at  Pal 
Kinchela." 

••No!" 

"  Its  the  heaven's  truth :  didn't  I  see  her  to-day, 
lookin'  at  him  dhreadfiil !  /  wouldn't  look  at 
a  man  the  way  she  did,  no  not  if  he  was  made  of 
goold." 

"  Whist !  Nelly :  look  yondher !  if  there  isn't 
Pat  an4  that  consated  minx  walkin'  arm  tn  arm ; 
bless  your  sowl,  there's  quality  manners  for  ye. 
I  wonder  for  my  part  the  road  doesn't  open  and 
swally  such  impidence  right  up  ;  now  just  obsarve 
them  sthruttin'  along,  as  if  every  body  else  was  the 
dirt  undher  their  feet.  Well,  if  that  isn't  owda- 
ciousnesB,  I  wish  somebody  would  tell  me  what  is." 

But  inasmuch  as  our  story  has  more  to  do  with 
Pat  and  Norah,  than  with  those  chattering  speci- 
mens of  a  rather  numerous  class,  we'll  attend  to 
them,  and  let  the  others  go  about  their  busiDess— 
of  detraction. 

Pat  has  just  hazarded  an  important  question,  as 
would  appear  from  the  sudden  and  more  brilii&ot 
flush  that  spread  over  pretty  Norah's  cheek,  than 
from  any  significancy  in  her  reply,  which  was  sim- 
ply. 

«*  You're  mighty  impident  to-day, Mr.  Kinchela.' 

"  Athin  Noriecn,  jewel,"  answered  Pat,  "  if  it 
comes  to  the  rights  of  the  thing,  how  the  divil  can 
I  help  it  ?  Sure  an'  haven't  you  kept  me  danglin' 
afther  you  for  nigh  hand  a  twel'month,  an'  its 
neither  yis  nor  no  that  I  can  squeeze  out  of  yoor 
purty  little  mouth." 

**  Ah,  indeed !  "  said  Norah,  with  the  shadow  of 
a  pout  that  might  have  been  simulated,  "  then  I 
suppose  you'd  be  satisfied  which  ever  it  was." 

''  Faix,  yis  would  be  satisfacthory  enough,"  re- 
plied Pat,  who  did  his  wooing  in  nther  a  careless 
manner,  philosophically. 

And  if  it  happened  to  be  no  ?" 
Why  thin,  I  suppose  I'd  have  to  put  up  wid  that 
for  the  want  of  a  better." 

"  An'  try  your  luck  somewhere  else,  may  be," 
continued  Norah,  with  a  dash  of  lemon. 

"  An'  why  not?"  answered  Pat,  with  apparent 
carelessness.  "  If  you  couldn't  ketch  a  throat  in 
one  place,  you  wouldn't  come  back  wid  an  empty 
basket,  would  you  1  unless  may  be  you  had  no  par- 
ticular appetite  for  fish." 

"  Then,  sir,  you  have  my  permission  to  bait  yonr 
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hook  as  0oon  as  yon  like,  for  I  hare  no  idea  of  nib- 
blin%"  said  Norab,  letting  go  PaPa  ann,  and  walk- 
ing oery  fiwt — not  so  feat  thou^  but  that  onr  ca- 
valier friend  could  keep-np  with  her,  flinging  in 
occasional  morsels  of  aggravation. 

*'  Now  don't  be  foolish,  Norah  ;  you're  only  tell- 
in'  on  yourself  The  boys  will  see  that  we've  had 
a  tiA,  and  the  girls  will  be  anre  to  say  you're  jeoZ- 
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0U8." 

"  Jealous,  indeed !  I  must  love  you  first,  Mr.  Im- 
pudence." 

"  So  you  do." 

"  I  aint  such  a  fool,  «tr." 

"  Yea,  you  are,  ma*am ;  an'  whaf s  more  nor 
that,  yon  can't  help  it,  ma'am,*' 

"Can't  I?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You've  caught  the  sickness, 
an'  its  the  goolden  ring  that'll  cure  you,  an'  nothln' 
besides." 

"  It  isn't  you  that'll  be  docthor,  any  way." 

"  The  divil  a  one  else." 
High  hangin'  to  all  liars." 
I'd  say  that,  too,  only  I  wouldn't  like  to  lose 
you,  Norah,  afther  all.  Come  now,  darlin*,"  he 
went  on,  varying  his  tactics,  **  don't  let  us  quarrel 
on  this  blessed  day :  let  us  make  it  up  aeush ;  take 
a  howld  of  my  arm,  this  right  arm,  that  would 
work  itself  up  to  the  elbow  to  do  you  any  sarvice, 
or  smash  into  small  pitatys  the  blaggard  that  of- 
fered you  the  ghost  of  an  offince." 

This  blamey-ilavored  speech  had  some  effect 
upon  Norah,  yet  she  concealed  it  like — a  woman, 
sinking  it  down  into  her  heart  and  calling  up 
a  vast  amount  of  anger  to  overwhelm  it.  Is  it  at 
all  astonishing  that  the  latter  flew  away  in  words, 
while  the  former  nestled  there  forever?  Poor 
foolish  little  Norah,  her  real  feeling  concealed  by 
the  cloud  of  temper  she  had  raised,  thought  at  that 
moment  there  was  not  a  more  unloveable  being  in 
existence  than  Pat,  and  what's  more,  she  said  so. 

**  Mr.  Kinchela,"  said  she,  in  her  iciest  manner, 
"  I'm  obleeged  to  you  for  your  company,  such  as  it 
is,  but  here  is  cousin  Pether,  an'  you  needn't 
throttble  yerself,  or  be  wearin*  out  shoe  leather  any 
more  comin'  afiher  me." 

"  Norah ! "  said  Pat,  suddenly  stricken  into  grav- 
ity, "  are  you  in  aimest  ? " 

"  I  wish  you  the  best  of  good  momin's,  sir ; "  and 
taking  cousin  Peter's  arm,  with  a  provoking  smile 
on  her  lip,  and  triumph  in  her  eye,  off  went  Norah, 
leaving  Pat  gazing  after  her,  looking  rather  the 
reverse  of  wiBe^K>nce  only  did  she  turn  as  die 
passed  the  comer  of  the  street,  but  that  simple  cir- 
cumstance rekindled  hope  within  Paf  s  soul. 

As  he  was  thua  standing,  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  observation  he  attracted,  he  was  suddenly  ac- 
costed by  his  best  friend,  Jim  Dermot 

*'  Why,  tear  an'  nounthers,"  said  Jim,  "  is  it 
ketchin'  flies,  or  fiury  sthruck,  or  dead  all  out  you 
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are,  Pat,  avicT  why  yon  look  the  picthm*  of  mis- 
fortune, hung  in  a  black  frame." 

"  Hollo,  Jim,  is  that  you  ? "  cried  Pat,  waking 
out  of  his  revery,  "  wasn't  that  too  bad  intirely  ?  " 
So  it  was,  what  was  it?  "  replied  Jim. 
Why,  to  lave  me  stuck  here  like  a  poet  and 
to  go  off  wid  that  omadhaun  Pether." 

"  Well,  it  was  quare,  sure  enough,"  replied  Jim, 
without  the  slightest  idea  what  Pat  was  driving  at, 
yet  hoping  to  arrive  at  it  better  from  an  apparent 
knowledge  than  by  downright  questioning.  *'  To 
run  off,"  he  continued,  "  an'  wid  Pether,  of  all  fel- 
lows in  the  world ; "  adding  to  himself, "  I  wondher 
who  the  divil  Pether  is,  and  where  he's  run  too  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  think  she  could  sarve  me  so,"  said 
Pat. 

"  Oh !  its  a  she  thaf  s  in  it,  is  it,"  thought  Jim, 
saying,  with  a  sage  shake  of  the  head,  "  I  nivir 
would  have  b'lieved  it  of  her  myself;  but  wimin  is 
conthrary  divils,  an'  that's  the  truth.  When  did 
she  go,  Pat  ?  " 

"  Why  now,  this  very  minute." 

"  You  don't  say  ?  well,  an'  what  do  you  mane  to 
do?" 

"  Do?  why  nothing :  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  believe  I'd  do  that  same,  Pat,  an'  no- 
thin*  else." 

"  It  isn't  very  likely  that  I'll  let  her  know  how 
much  her  conduct  has  hurt  me." 

"  It  might  make  her  consated." 

"  She's  a  shameless  jilt." 

"  That  she  is,  as  sure  as  her  name  is what 

it  is,"  said  Jim,  hoping  Pat  would  fill  up  the  pause. 

"  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do,  Jim  ?  "  in- 
quired Pat. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  other,  "  its 
a  mighty  delicate  point  to  give  a  man  advice  upon  ; 
but  if  you'd  be  ruled  by  me  you'd  go  an'  ax  onld 
Biddy  na  Dhioul." 

"  By  Gorra,  but  you're  right  there,"  said  Pat,  "  I 
wondher  I  didn't  think  of  that  afore." 

"  It  isn't  too  late." 

"  True  for  you,  an'  its  there  I'll  go  this  blessed 
minute.  I'd  rather  know  my  fate  at  oust,  than 
be  kep  like  a  mouae  in  a  thrap,  wondhering  wheth- 
er the  cat'U  play  wid  me  or  ate  me  in  the  mom- 
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"  So  it  is  thrapped  you  are,  Pat,  is  it?  arrah, 
how  did  you  manage  that  ?  " 

"  Faix,  an'  I  walked  into  it  wid  my  eyes  open, 
like  any  other  omadhaun  of  a  mouse." 

"  Bedad,  it  takes  a  sinsible  mouse  to  walk  away 
from  the  smell  of  cheese,  any  way,  Pat." 

"  That's  a  fact,  Jim,  but  I  must  be  off  to  ould 
Biddy's :  I'll  get  my  mind  ai$ed  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  a  blessin'  afore  I  aleep." 

"  Good  luck  attend  you,"  said  Jim,  sorely  mor- 
tified that  with  all  his  cunning  he  couldn't  get  at 
the  rights  of  the  matter. 
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Pat  made  the  beat  of  hia  way  to  Biddy'a  cabin » 
truly  in  a  miaerable  atate  of  mind :  this,  the  firat 
obstacle  to  his  love,  had  so  increased  its  strength 
and  intensity.  After  he  had  knocked  once  or 
twice  the  door  opened,  and  he  found  Biddy  in  her 
usual  position,  surrounded  by  her  usual  play-mates. 
*'  God  save  you,  Biddy,"  said  he,  taking  a  seat, 
and  brushing  the  perspiration  from  his  brow, 
**  you're  a  knowledgeable  woman,  an'  can  tell  me 
what  I  want  to  know." 

«« In  coorse,  I  can,  Mr.  Pat  Kinchela,  whativer 
it  is ;  not  that  I  pretind  to  tell  any  thing  but  what 
the  iligant  stars  prognostify,"  replied  Biddy,  grave- 
ly referring  to  her  miraculous  volume,  not  that  she 
had  the  slightest  occasion  to  employ  her  shrewd 
plan  of  pumping  this  time  ;  she  knew  all  about  it. 

"  The  saints  be  good  to  us,  Pat,  darlin',"  she 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  but  here's  a  bitther  disap- 
pointment for  some  one." 

"  Not  for  me,  Biddy  ;  don't  say  for  me,"  cried 
Pat,  "  here,  take  this  an'  this,  pouring  out  all  the 
copper,  very  thinly  intersected  with  silver,  which 
he  had  about  him,  into  her  apron  ;  "now  give  us 
a  good  fortune  if  you  can :  long  life  to  you." 

"  I  didn't  say  it  was  for  you,  did  I  ?  just  howld 
your  whisht,  an'  let  the  stars  work  without  bein' 
hindhered,  for  they're  mighty  fractious  now  and 
thin,"  said  Biddy,  mumbling  some  unintelligible 
expressions  and  slyly  counting  the  while  the  ex- 
tent of  Paf  s  donation.  The  result  was  satisfac- 
tory. 

"  Pat,  jewel,"  she  said,  "howld  up  your  head, 
for  there's  money  bid  for  you — you'll  be  a  thremen- 
dious  rich  man  yet." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  care  for  that,"  he  interrupted, 
"  tell  me  of—" 

"  Norah  Malonc,"  quietly  interrupted  Biddy. 

Pat  was  wonder-stricken,  he  gasped  for  breath. 

"  Its  thrue,  then,  that  you  do  know  everything, 
Biddy." 

A'most  every  thing,"  replied  the  old  crone. 
Then  its  no  use  in  my  telling  you,"  continued 
Pat,  "  how  every  life  dhrop  of  my  heart  was  de- 
voted to  that  same  girl,  how  every  wakin'  thought 
an'  every  BJeepin'  dhrame  was  iilled  up  with  her ; 
now  I've  lost  her,  and  the  sunshine  of  uiy  lil'e  is 
gone  with  her  for  ever." 

"  1  know  it  all." 

"  But  what — what  am  I  to  do  ?  tell  me,  or  I  shall 
go  mad." 

"  Thry  your  luck  somewhere  else." 

"  Pshaw !  I  might  as  well  thry  to  stop  the  tide 
with  a  pitchfork." 

"  You  do  really  love  her,  then  ? " 

"Love  her!  Whydoyouaak?  Do  you  doubt  it?" 

"  I  do." 

"  That  shows  how  much  you  know,  and  now  I 
doubt  your  power  to  tell  any  one's  thoughts,  since 
you  can't  tell  mine." 
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"  Oh,  yea,  but  I  can,  if  you  want  me  to  prote  it. 
I'll  tell  you  who  you're  thinking  of  at  this  mo- 
ment." 
"  Do,  and  I'll  believe^nything." 
"  Cousin  Pether ! " 

Pat  fairly  started  from  his  seat ;  large  drops  sud- 
denly gathered  on  his  brow ;  he  was  frightened. 

Biddy  seeing  her  advantage,  went  on :  "  Yon're 
a  purty  fellow,  to  call  my  power  in  question.  I've 
a  great  mind  to  make  yoa  feel  it  in  ainest.  Will 
I  go  on  or  not  T " 

"  Go  on ;  any  thing,"  aaid  Pat ;  "  I'll  say  no 
more." 

Biddy  then  shuffled  the  dirty  pack  of  cards,  cot 
and  set  them  out  on  her  lap,  saying,  as  she  proceed- 
ed :  "  Bad — nothing  but  bad  luck.  There,  that 
queen  of  clubs  is  your  sweetheart,  and  that  knave 
of  hearts  must  be  couain  Pether  ;  he's  rather  car- 
roty headed." 
Pat  groaned. 

"  Here's  a  wedding,"  Biddy  went  on,  "  and  lots 
of  money,  to  who  ?  Let  me  see :  if  it  isn't  to  that 
knave  of  hearts  again." 

"  Curse  the  knave  of  hearts,"  cried  Pat,  starting 
up,  "  I  have  had  enough  of  this.  I  do  believe 
you  've  been  playin'  wid  me  all  the  time.  Good 
bye—" 

"  Stay  one  minute :  yon  think  I've  been  playing 
with  you,  eh  1 "  said  the  old  witch,  rising  and 
speaking  in  a  mysteriously  solemn  tone  ci  voice. 
"  Young  man,  have  you  strength  of  mind  enough  to 
look  upon  the  magic  glass  and  have  your  eyet 
convinced  1 " 
"  What  mean  you  1 "  exclaimed  PaL 
"  To  show  you  what  you  least  wish  to  see — ^No- 
rah and  her  cousin  in  each  other's  arms." 

"  Impossible  ;  you're  jugging  with  me  now ; 
you  cannot  show  me  that." 

"  Look .'  "  screamed  old  Biddy,  tearing  beck  the 
dingy  curtain^-and  there,  sure  enough,  within  the 
frame  of  the  mirror,  locked  in  each  other's  embrace 
were  Nurah  and  Peter. 

The  suddenness  of  the  disclosure,  combined  with 
the  terror  of  the  moment,  acting  upon  a  frame  ren- 
dered weak  from  apprehension,  made  the  blood 
rush  into  the  brain  of  the  unfortunate  lover,  and 
without  uttering  a  sound,  he  fell  heavily  to  the 
floor  in  a  faint. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  was  restored  to  con- 
sciousness, when  the  first  form  that  fell  upon  his 
sight  was  that  of  the  detected  Peter.  He  shut  his 
eyes  in  the  misery  of  unavailing  rage,  but  opened 
them  again  in  astonishment  as  a  well  known  voice 
whispered  in  his  ear : 

"Dear  Pat,  its  your  own  Norah  thafs beside 
you." 

Pat's  delight  was  perfectly  indescribable,  and 
I  shrink  firom  the  responsibility  of  attempting  it ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  elucidation  of  our  mystery 
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that  Norah  and  Peter  were  before-hand  with  him 
at  old  Biddy's,  when  seeing  him  approach,  they 
hid  themselves  behind  the  curtain.  Norah  had 
such  a  convincing  proof  of   Paf  s  tnithful  love 


that  she  never  quarrelled  with  him  again — at 
least  before  they  were  married:  of  their 
further  proceedings  I  frankly  confess  my  ig- 
norance. 
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Taouieoorge  of  mor^b,  earth  born  CiJt,s, 

WhoM  looks,  that  v«ngefal  tidingi  lour, 
And  hagigard  mien  and  ruthlen  air, 

Too  truly  indicate  thy  power ; — 
Thine  arrows  rankling  in  his  breast, 

Man's  choicest  blessings  oft  destroy ; 
To  life  impact  a  lothsome  cest, 

And  poison  every  source  of  joy. 

Awed  by  thy  frown,  no  more  the  muse 

The  poet's  lonely  moments  cheers ; — 
With  half«verted  face  she  views 

The  heaving  breast— the  falling  tean ! 
From  where  thy  vulture  train  resides, 

She  and  her  handmaid  Fancy  flee, 
Nor  will  the  heaven-born  pair  divide 

The  empire  of  the  mind  with  thee. 

E*en  sleep,  that  o'er  the  weary  soul 
Delights  her  opiate  dews  to  shed— 

Her  poppies  drops  at  thy  control 
And  flies  the  care  worn  wretch's  bed: 

« 

Or  should  her  influence  chance  prevail 
And  slumbers  o'er  his  eyelids  steal — 

More  dreadful  scenes  his  mind  assail 
In  dreams,  than  waking  hours  reveal. 

Full  oft  before  some  savage  foe, 

Pard,  tiger,  lion,  wolf,  he  falls ; 
Or,  reft  of  power,  arufl&an's  blow 

To  shun,  for  mercy  vainly  calls ! 
Or  hears  aghast  the  torrent  roar, 

And  views  approach  the  swelling  flood ; 
Fenpixes  apace  at  every  pore, 

And  groans  while  horror  chiDs  Ui  Uood! 


Bow  irksome  then  the  moment  seems, 

When,  its  delusions  scarcely  broke, 
He  trembles  at  the  frightful  draam, 

And  courts  in  vain  sleep's  kiade&yoke. 
Still,  sUU  thy  harpies  intervene. 

Before  whom  flies  the  power  benign- 
While  darkness  mantles  o*er  the  soena^ 

To  make  the  victory  surely  thine. 

Cast  on  the  stormy  sea  of  lllb, 

What  pangs  the  too  susceptive  min^ 
Amidst  its  tempests,  cores,  and  strife, 

Throughout  each  fleeting  year  must  And 
As  tremble  yonder  aspen  leaves 

The  sport  of  every  wind  that  blows* 
So,  Cark,  thine  iron  sway  bereaves 

The  feeling  bosom  of  repose. 

How  shall  we  mortals  then  withstand 

Thy  heart-corroding  tyranny  1 
Who  shall  arrest  thy  mthkas  hand 

And  set  the  wretched  prisoneis  free  1 
See  where  a  form  descends,  divine. 

Whose  arm  a  wondrous  cross  sustains. 
Despot !  thy  hapless  prey  resign. 

Religion  comes  to  break  their  chains ! 

Confiding  in  the  love  of  Heaven, 

Beneath  its  fostering  care  secure— 

Although  on  earth  'tis  often  given 
Heart  rending  evils  to  endure ; 

Elate  with  Hops,  with  patience  steei'd,. 

BesignM  the  galling  load  webeaiv 
And  armed  with  faith's  imperious  shield 

Defy  thy  eroel  weapons,  Camu. 
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**  What  lion  do  yon  think  Mrs.  Irving  has  picked 
up  to-night,  Will,"  shouted  Harry  Lynch,  a  wild, 
harum-acaruni,  entertaining  coxcomb,  handsome, 
daring  and  blessed  with  an  amazing  flow  of  good 
spirits,  volubility  and  nonsense.  "  What  lion  do 
you  think  Mrs.  Irving  has  picked  up  for  to-night  7 
Now  do,  my  dear  fellow,  manifest  some  slight 
interest,  and  not  sit  with  that  blank,  stupid,  good- 
for-nothing  face  staring  at  me.  I  overturned  a 
fruit  stand,  nearly  annihilated  a  baby  and  ahnost 
dislocated  my  ande  in  accomplishing  your  office 
stairs  at  three  bounds  to  tell  you  the  news,  and  here 
you  are  as  immovable  as  any  block." 

"  There  shut  the  door  unless  you  desire  to 
enlighten  the  whole  street,"  returned  the  indi- 
vidual so  apostrophized,  no  less  a  character  than 
Mr.  William  Benedict,  student  at  law  in  the  office 

of  Mr. ,  of  town.    "  Shut  the  door  and 

act  like  a  reasonable  creature,"  he  repeated  in  a 
quiet  tone,  affecting,  by  way  of  exciting  his  friend's 
ire,  rather  more  listlessness  and  indifference  than 
he  really  felt.  Reclining  in  a  large  chair,  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  he  was  as  great  a  contrast  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  conceived  to  the  wild,  frank,  animated  face 
before  him. 

"  The  very  best  joke  in  the  world,"  continued  the 
intruder,  throwing  himself  on  a  seat  and  laughing 
immoderately.  "  I  was  at  my  cousin's  this  morn- 
ing, Mary  Boardman  you  know,  having  the  nicest 
little  t€te-a-t^te  in  the  world,  when  the  door  bell 
rang  and  the  rustling  of  silks  in  the  hall  announced 
some  lady  visitors.     I  had  no  idea  of  sitting  them 
out,  nolens- volens,  so  dashed  into  the  back  parlor 
which  was  comfortably  dark,  determined  to  lie 
perdu  till   I  discovered  who  they  were.     It  was 
Mrs.  Irving  and  her  sister  Miss  Green.     After 
they  had  got  fairly  ensconced,  Mrs.  Irving  turned, 
with  her  usual  air  of  affectation  [old-fashioned  as 
the  hills,  you  know^K)ur  grandmothers  practised  it 
probably,]  to  Mary  and  exclaimed,  '  I  hope  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-night,  Miss  Ma- 
ry,  for  I  have  a  very  charming  young  friend  staying 
vnth  me,  indeed  quite  a  superior  person.  She  writes 
exquisite  poetry  and  charming  little  sketches,  some 
of  which  have  been  stolen  and  published ;  this  bye- 
the-way  you'll  be  kind  enough  not  to  mention  as 
she  is  extremely  sensitive  on  the  subject,  and  nev- 
er forgets  the  perpetrator  of  the  theft.'      I  wish  you 
could  have  heard  the  speech  and  seen  Mrs.  Irving's 

fece;  every  word  atleast  required  a  moment  to  enun- 
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ciate  it ;  then  the  languid  die-away-tone,  the  closing 
the  eyes  gently  and  opening  them  again  with  soch 
an   apparent  efibrt,  the  endeavor  to  overwhelm 
poor  Mary  with  the  immense  importance  and  con- 
sequence of  herself  and  her  protegee.     I  wonder 
when  people  are  bent  on  affectation  they  don't,  by 
way  of  variety,  assume  a  sprightly,  animated  style, 
instead  of  invariably  pitching  upon  the  languid. 
But  you  have  no  idea  what  a  feast  I  had  after  the 
young  friend  had  been  fully  idiscussed.    Mary  ex- 
pressed sufficient  interest,  and  made  fitting  rejoin- 
ders. They  dashed  into  gossip  in  general.  It  amus- 
ed me  to  see  the  keen  delight  which  Mn.  Irving 
takes  in  this  in  spite  of  her  dignity  and  elegance. 
Everybody  in  town  was  dished  up  and  diseected 
handsomely,  I  can  tell  you,  and  there  were  'bots' 
and  *  ah ! '  *  is  it  possible  ? '  *  how  shocking,'  *  did 
you  know  this?'  &c.,&c.,  while  I  stood  in  the 
back  ground  nearly  choking  with  laughter,  throw- 
ing up  my  hands  and  eyes  and  expressing  in  pan- 
tomine  all  varieties  of  astonishment  and  horror, 
for  Mary's  edification,  the  visitors  sitting  where  I 
was  to  them  invisible.     Poor  Mary,  what  a  time 
she  had.  Convulsed  with  laughter  and  exerting  ev- 
ery muscle  to  control  herself,  she  kept  blushing  con- 
stantly, and  Mrs.  Irving,  who  sits,  you  know,  gaz- 
ing intently  at  one,  as  if  she  would  draw  the  very 
soul  out,  opened  her  large  gray  eyes  a  trifle  wider 
than  usual,  and  wondered,  I've  no  doubt,  what  un- 
der the  heavens  was  the  matter.  You  were  brought 
upon  the  car^t,  Will,  and  dismissed  with  elight 
peril  to  life  and  limb  :  *  rather  too  reserved  andicy 
in  his  maimer,  perhaps,  but  a  very  well-bred  young 
man,'  but,  poor  unfortunate  me,  I  did  not  'scape 
whipping,'  I  can  tell  you,  *  Really,  Mr.  Lynch  has 
such  extravagant  sphitB,*  said  Mrs.  Irving,  in  her 
most  mincmg  tone,  *  that  it  fatigues  me  at  times 
to  hear  him.     Now  he  'darts  around  among  the  la- 
dies at  a  party,  saying  a  ridiculous  thing  here,  an 
absurd  one  there,  keeping  a  whole  bevy  of  them  in 
attention.     I  don't  wonder  that  he  takes  such  long 
walks ;  it  is  by  way  of  getting  down  some  of  his 
extra  excitement,  I  imagine.'     '  He  makes  such 
very  singular  remarks,  at  times,'  chimed  in  Miss 
Green.  <  The  other  evening  I  was  talking  of  old  Dr. 

S ^'s  oddities  and  whimsicalities,  his  goat  and 

his  nerves  and  infirmities  in  geneial.  Of  comae, 
everybody  knows  what  a  ridiculous  creature  he  is-* 
Mr.  Ljmch  listened  for  some  time  in  silence  then 
turned  with  an  air  of  the  most  extreme  soiprise 
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said  that  he  was  astonished  beyond  measure  to 
hear  me  talk  so,  for  he  understood  that  there  had 
been  an  attachment  between  ns  from  childhood. 

Think  of  it,  old  Dr.  S ,  old  enough  to  be  my 

grand-father : '  and  the  indignant  spinister  fanned 
herself  yiolently  at  the  mere  recollection.  '  Then 
his  eyes  are  so  wild/  continued  Mrs.  Trying,  '  and 
most  invariably  stretched  from  ear  to  ear,  and  his 
▼oice  when  excited  is  absolutely  distressing  to  one 
who  has  delicate  nerves.'  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  my  appearance  thought  I,  so  I  walked  in,  with 
all  the  composure  and  efirontery  in  the  world,  be- 
fore  the  astonished  two.  If  you  could  only  have 
seen  Mrs.  Inring's  face,  of  which  Miss  Green's  was 
a  fiiint  reflection.  I  was  in  famous  spirits  ;  of  course  > 
delighted  to  see  them  and  laughed  furiously  at  my 
own  jokes.  The  ladies  endeavored  to  second  me> 
but  in  vain,  and  In  a  mass  of  doubt  and  uncertain- 
ty as  to  whether  I  had  been  enlightened  by  their 
remarks,  and  no  little  embarrasment,  they  took 
their  leave.  Mary  and  I  shouted  for  an  hour  over  it- 
She  upbraiding  me  for  my  concealment  and  I  re- 
torted by  asking  how  she  had  dared  to  sit  still  and 
hear  me  abused.  She  is  a  dear  little  soul  though 
quite  a  love  for  one's  cousin,  Mary." 

"  And  so  this  young  friend  is  to  be  the  lion  of 
the  evening,**  returned  his  companion, as  Arthur 
exhausted  with  the  torrent  of  his  own  eloquence 
became  silent.  "  What  a  pity  that  poor  woman 
must  always  have  a  lion.  At  her  last  party  it  was 
general  somebody,  at  the  one  before  the  new  supreme 
judge,  occasionally  an  imperfect  beauty,  and  now" — 

"A  blue,"  broke  in  tumultuously  Arthur  Lynch, 
"  and  of  a  llthings  the  most  detestable.  A  general 
is  a  general,  the  new  judge  a  very  agreeable  man, 
a  beauty  has  irresistible  claim  to  attention,  but 
these  learned  women  how  I  hate  them.  They  are 
invariably  plain,  disagreeable  wretches,  who,  des- 
paring  of  notoriety  in  every  other  line,  attempt  the 
litsxary ;  in  due  time  have  their  band  of  admiers, 
take  airs  upon  themselves  which  impose  upon  silly 
women  and  stupid  men.  This  one  plays  modest, 
it  seems ;  is  in  despair  at  the  seizure  of  her  precious 
manuscripts,  charming  poetry  and  sketches,  as 
Mrs.  Irving  says,  but  I  am  sure  they  were  placed 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  being  stolen,  and  that 
she  liberally  rewarded  the  thief  No !  I  beg  to  be 
defended  from  aU  such  unnatural  monstrous  speci- 
mens of  the  lovelier  half  of  creation.  Give  me  a 
dear  little  soul  that  is  learned  in  the  science  of 
looking  pretty,  a  student  in  the  dainty  art  of  adorn- 
ing her  charming  person,  deep  in  the  witchcraft  of 
sighs  and  smiles,  and  an  enthusiast  over  ribbons 
and  laces/' 

"  Yes  ;  I  understand  you  perfectly ;  a  dear  little 
fool,  Arthur,"  qaietly  retorted  his  companion. 
"  What  a  charming  companion  for  a  domestic  t^te- 
a-t^te,  or  a  winter  passed  in  the  country.  A  really 
well-in&rmed   woman  is  not  apt  to  parade  her 
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knowledge  lor  the  benefit  of  the  conunvnity,  or  take 
airs,  as  you  call  it ;  and  I  confiMS  I  have  the 
bad  taste  to  admire  one  who  can  make  apt 
relies  and  witty  speeches  instead  of  mei^y  sim- 
pering and  looking  sweet  when  one  talks  to 
her." 

"  I  dare  say  you  do,"  returned  Arthnri  not  a  lit- 
tle enraged  at  the  cool  sarcastic  tone  in  which  the 
speech  was  delivered.  "  I  dare  say  you  do,  and  that 
is  the  reason  you  are  forever  drawing  that  tall,  awk- 

ard  MLbs  A into  a  comer,  and  listening  and 

talking  with  such  devoted  attention.  Perhaps  she 
appreciates  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  added  he,axchly« 
with  recovered  amiability. 

"  She  is  no  such  character,"  returned  his  fiiend, 
"  I  am  civil  to  the  girl  because  she  is  tall  and  awk- 
ward, and  nobody  else  seems  to  fiincy  her.  It  real- 
ly moves  my  sweet  sensibilities  to  see  the  usually 
half  dozen  damsels  at  parties  who  appear  tohe  de 
trap,  gentlemen  passing  coolly  by  them,  or  taking 
perhaps  from  their  very  side  a  more  jovial  compan- 
ion to  the  dance  or  to  supper,  while  they,  poor 
things,  endeavor  to  look  animated  and  happy 
when  they  are  cut  to  the  soul  with  mortification. 
It  is  really  a  distressing  predicament  for  a  young 
girl  to  be  placed  in,  as  a  mere  looker-on  at  a  party. 
She  has  not  composure  and  self-possession  enough 
to  stand  solitary  and  be  amused  ;  she  cannot  talk  to 
the  ladies  for  they  are  absorbed  with  the  gentlemen 
so  she  is  thrown  entirely  upon  the  latter's  good 
graces.  It  is  allthe  fault  of  the  absurd  way  in 
which  girls  are  brought  up,  impressing  them  with 
the  idea  that  their  beauty,  grace  and  powers  of  fts- 
cination  in  general  are  so  much  capital  with  whiph 
if  they  fail  to  draw  a  prize,  they  are  wrecked.  There 
really  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  lunacy  upon  the  subject 
for  women  will  marry  without  an  attraction  in  the 
world,  not  even  a  full  purse,  to  change  their  name 
and  have  a  '  Mrs.'  attached  to  it." 

"  Is  thine  exordium  ended,  fiiend?  "  cried  Ar- 
thur Lynch,  with  his  laughing  eyes  fixed  full  on 
Mr.  William  Benedict's  now  excited  &ce,  "  for  if 
so,  I  must  tear  myself  away.  I  shall  see  you  this 
evening,  I've  no  doubt,  in  close  attendance  on  this 
modem  Sappho,"  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
he  closed  the  door  and  hastened  down  stairs  at  as 
break-neck  a  pace  as  he  had  ascended  them.  It 
was  quite  late  and  consequently  Mrs.  Irving's  rooms 
were  crowded,  when  Arthur  Lynch  entered  that 
evening  ;  quite  a  number  of  strangers  were  there. 

"  I  wonder  whether  they  are  all  lions,  or  which 
is  the  particular  lion,"  thought  he.  "  Upon  my  soul 
I  believe  Will  is  saddled  with  her.  How  resigned 
the  poor  fellow  looks." 

Mr.  William  Benedict  was,  in  good  tmth,  talking, 
or  rather  listening,  to  a  tall,  masculine-looking  wo- 
man, with  staring  blsf^k  eyes  and  quite  an  extensive 
mouth,  which  she  appeared  to  take  the  greatest 
pains  to  open  as  widely  as  possible. 
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**  Will  is  hooked  absolutely/'  thought  he,  in  a 
perfect  paroxysm  of  miBchievons  delight,  and  catch- 
ing hu  friend's  eye,  he  assumed  a  comic  expression 
of  sympathetic  distress,  but  Mr  .William  Benedict, 
perfectly  unmoved,  continued  calmly  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Having  failed  in  his  amiable  purpose  of  annoying 
his  friend,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  company 
in  general.  At  length  he  espied  his  cousin  Mary  in 
a  comer  and  hastened  towards  her.  There  was 
quite  a  pretty,  graceful  little  creature  by  her  side 
and  a  gentleman  playing  the  amiable.  She  intro- 
duced him  to  the  first  as  Miss  Elliot,  and  the  gen- 
tleman just  then  offering  his  arm  for  a  promenade, 
she  took  it  and  lefl  Arthur  with  his  new  acquaint- 
ance. 

"  Confound  Mary,  she  is  forever  getting  me  into 
scrapes/'  thought  he,  "  leaving  me  alone  with  this 
perfect  stranger.  What  shall  I  talk  to  her  about  ? 
la  this  your  first  visit  ?  No !  for  how  do  I  know 
but  she  has  lived  here  since  time  was.  What 
a  charming  evening ;  particularly  apropos,  for  it  is 
raining  furiously  out  of  doors.  How  well  the  la- 
dies are  looking.  Pshaw !  to  a  stranger  it  is  like 
praising  one's-self.  What  an  exquisite  boquet  you 
have.  Ah !  that  will  do  finely.  "  What  an  exqm- 
sitc  boquet  you  have.  Miss — Misa — ^"(heavens !  Tve 
forgotton  her  name.) 

"  Elliot/'  suggested  his  companion,  with  a  smile, 
which  she  struggled  vainly  to  suppress. 

Arthur  Lynch  was  more  furious  than  ever  at  his 
cousin  Mary's  desertion.  What  a  blockhead  he 
was  appearing  before  a  young,  pretty  woman,  with 
all  hi)  boasted  impudence  and  ease. 

"  Permit  me  to  examine  it/'  he  said,  recovering 
himself  with  a  desperate  effort.  "  Do  you  under- 
stand the  language  of  flowers?" 

"  No !  indeed/'  exclaimed  the  lady,  with  vivaci- 
ty ;"  I  understand  nothing  but  my  mother-tongue, 
and  that  only  for  essential  purposes." 

"I  am  delighted,"  returned  Arthur,  with  en- 
thusiaam  ;  "  I  have  a  perfect  horror  of  geniuses." 

"Then  you'll  like  me/'  said  the  lady,  with 
a  very  arch  smile,  "for  I've  just  escaped  being 
a  dunce." 

"  Like  you !  I'm  charmed  with  you  already," 
returned  he,  with  animation.  "  You  never  read  a 
book  in  you  life,  did  you  7  " 

"  Never  since  the  English  Reader,  at  school." 

"  You  have  not  got  beyond  coarse  hand  in  the 
copy-book  1 " 

"  Oh !  not  as  &r ;  I  am  obliged  to  print  all  my 
letteiB.  I  wish  I  could  write/'  she  continued,  with  a 
comic  expression  of  distress  onher  pretty  face, "  for 
I  live  in  the  country  and  it  would  be  so  pleasant 
to  receive  letters  occasionally." 

Arthpir  began  to  stare.  "  What  do  you  do  7  how 
do  you  amuse  yourself  7 "  he  exclaimed  at  length. 

"  Oh !  I  feed  the  chickens,  and  throw  sticks  in 


the  river  to  see  them  float  down ;  and  when  the 
boys  come  home  firom  college  I  fish,  and  I  ride  on 
my  pony  and  torment  my  father  and  Miss  Allan." 

"  Miss  Allan  7  " 

"  Yes  ;  she  used  to  be  my  governess,  and  now 
stays  to  take  care  of  me." 

"  What  an  odd  little  creature  it  is,"  thought  Ar- 
thur, "  quite  an  irresistible  little  simpleton." 

"  I  suppose  you  play  on  the  piano,  guitar,  and 
work  worsted  7  all  young  ladies  do,"  suggested  Mr. 
Lynch. 

"  No !  indeed  I  don't,"  she  said,  pettishly, "  haven't 
I  told  you  that  I  don't  do  what  all  young  ladies 
do  7  I  never  touch  a  needle.  Miss  Allan,  to  give 
me  a  taste  for  sewing  when  I  was  a  little  girl, 
made  me  work  a  sampler.  I  accomplished  three 
letters  and  that  was  quite  enough,  and  have  had  a 
great  disgust  at  it  ever  since." 

"  Clara,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Irving,  gliding  up 
to  the  sylph,  "  the  ladies  insist  upon  hearing  yea 
sing  ;  will  you  not  gratify  us?  " 

Arthur  wished  she  was  in  heaven  for  interrupt- 
ing them,  and  Miss  Elliot  whispered  as  she  retreat- 
ed, "  What  shall  I  do  7  I  don't  know  how  to 
play." 

Arthur  followed  to  the  piano  doubting  very  much 
whether  she  did.  She  sat  down  and  afler  playing  a 
brilliant  prelude,  sang  archly,  sweetly,  charmingly, 
a  gay  spirited  farewell  to  a  foithless  lover.  When 
she  ended,  she  was  surrounded  by  the  admi- 
ring crowd,  who  showered  down  compliments 
izmumerable  upon  her  head.  She  stole  a  glance  at 
Arthur  Lynch,  affecting  to  hide  her  distressed  blush- 
es behind  her  fan ;  then,  as  they  insisted  upon  her 
charming  them  again,  she  carroled  a  lively  French 
song. 

Arthur  was  in  extacies,"  how  you  deceived  me," 
he  exclaimed,  aa  at  the  conclusion  he  reached  her 
aide. 

"  Deceived  you  ?  No !  indeed  I  did  not,  Mr. 
Lynch.  I  don't  know  how  to  sing.  Ask  Miss  Al- 
lan if  I  do  ;  she  has  endeavored  in  vain  to  teach 
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me." 

Arthur  was  obliged  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing to  dispense  his  assiduities  with  a  crowd  of 
equally  admiring  youths  who  surrounded  Miss  El- 
liot to  his  infinite  chagrin,  yet  he  imagined  (such  is 
man's  insatiable  vanity)  that  ahe  rather  fiivored 
him  in  her  glances,  and  walked  home  at  twelve 
o'clock  perfectly  enchanted,  the  boquet  in  his  hand 
which  she  had  graciously  permited  him  to  retain, 
leaving  his  cousin  Mary,  poor  Mary,  to  be  escorted 
by  whoever  courted  the  honor. 

This  extreme  excitement  had  rather  subsided  in- 
to a  tender  melancholy  by  the  next  morning  He 
even  forgot  to  rally  Mr.  Benedict  on  his  attention 
to  the  frightful  learned  lady.  His  friend  and  he 
appeared  to  have  exchanged  characters,  for  in  pro- 
portion to  his  silence  was  Mr.  Benedict's  volubiUty. 
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"  Pleasant,  was  it  not,  last  night  1 "  said  the  last 
gentleman. 

«  Oh  !  delightful,**  answered  Arthur,  with  a  pa- 
thetic sigh . 

"  You  appear  to  be  quite  taken  with  that  Miss 
ElUot." 

'  Taken ! »  and « that  Miss  Elliott ! »  What  words 
to  express  his  admiration  and  love  for  the  most 
fascinating  creature  in  the  universe  1  Really,  Will 
was  intolerable  this  morning. 

"  Oh !  she  is  bewitching,"  he  replied,  at  length, 
in  a  lackadasical  tone,  to  his  friend's  remark. 

"  Why,  I  did  not  see  anything  so  killing  abou* 
her,"  answered  honest,  unsuspicious  Will. 

"  How  can  you  say  so  V*  exclaimed  Arthur,  in  a 
furious  indigation,  "  her  lovely  eyes,  her  charming 
figure.  Did  you  hear  her  talk  1  Did  you  hear  her 
sing  1     Have  you  ears,  Will  Benedict  ? " 

"  Excellent  ones,  at  your  service,  sir ;  but  what 
will  your  cousin  Mary  say  to  this  new  flame  7  *' 

'*  Mary — Mary ! "  he  returned  in  a  rage.  "  But  I 
must  be  oflf,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I 
must  see  her  this  morning.  I  can  endure  this  sus- 
pense no  longer,"  and  he  rose  to  go. 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  craay,"  protested 
Will  Benedict,  detaining  him  by  the  button.  "  You 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  offer  your- 
self on  such  a  slight  acquaintance." 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  returned  Arthur, "  let  me  go." 
Will  released  his  hold  and  laughed  immoder- 
ately. 

''  What  is  the  matter  1 "  shouted  Arthur,  thrown 
by  his  passion  into  quite  a  belligerent  state. 

"  Do  you  know  who  Miss  Elliott  is?  "  said  his 
companion,  afler  he  had  recovered  in  some  meas- 
ure from  his  mirth. 

"  Who  1 " 
Why,  Mrs.  Irving's  young  friend,  the  author- 
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'*  What  insufferable  nonsense.  Will,"  exclaimed 
his  companion ;  "  she  protested  that  she  was  igno- 
rant of  everything  in  the  world." 

"  I  told  you  yesterday  that  they  did  not  always 
'  take  airs  ;*  but  stop  a  moment,  Arthur ;  you  must 
not  be  in  such  a  hurry  ;  for" — he  shouted  at  the 
riak  of  enlightening  the  whole  street,  "  she  is  en- 
gaged." 

Mr.  Lynch  rushed  again  violently  up  the  stairs, 
and  sank  pale  as  ashes  on  the  first  seat  which  pre- 
sented itself. 

"It  may  be  a  mistake.  Will,"  at  length  he 
ga^>ed. 

No !  I'm  positive,"  replied  that  gentleman. 
How  can  you  be  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Lynch,  in  an 
incredulous  rage,  "  unless  you  are  the  fellow  him- 
self." 
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<- 1  am  the  fellow  himself,"  quietly  responded  his 
companion. 

"  No  1 "  shouted  Arthur. 
"  Yes,"  affirmed  Mr.  Benedict. 
*«  Why  did  you  not  tell  me.  How  could  you 
play  ignorant  yesterday,  why  did  you  let  me  make 
such  a  fool  of  myself  last  night  1 "  hurriedly  ex- 
claimed Arthur  Lynch,  after  preserving  for  a  mo- 
ment intense  silence. 

"  One  question  at  a  time,  my  dear  fellow.  Why 
did  I  not  tell  you  1  Have  I  not  told  you  again  and 
again  that  I  had  a  divinity — raved  about  her— ex- 
hausted every  admiring  term  in  the  language  de- 
scribing her— painted  her  in  the  glowing  hues  and 
enchanting  colors  in  which  the  boy-god  dips  his 
pencil?  To  descend  to  plain  matter-of-fact,  do 
I  not  write  her  a  dozen  letters  a  week,  and  have 
you  not  been  fully  enlightened  as  to  my  design  of 
turning  Benedict  ?  " 

«  But  who  knew  that  it  was  Miss  ElUot  1 "  gloom 
ily  responded  his  friend. 

«  You  might  if  you  had  had  the  grace  to  remem- 
ber.   You  have  heard  her  name  repeatedly." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  it  was  she,  yester- 
day 1 "  returned  Arthur,  growing  enraged  again, 
"  and  not  let  me  make  such  a  fool  of  myself." 

"  You  are  enough  to  weary  the  patience  of  a 
saint  with  your  eternal  whys  and  wherefores," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Benedict,  imbibing  something  of  his 
companion's  belligerent  spirit.  "  How  could  I 
recognize  my  sweet,  lovely  little  Clara  in  the  gor- 
gon,  the  ogress  you  described  to  me  ?  my  angel 
changed  to  a  '  plain,  disagreeable,  taking-airs-up- 
on-herself,  literary  lady;*  and  as  to  your  making 
a  fool  of  yourself,  do  not  be  alarmed.  She  is  accus- 
tomed to  producing  an  impression,  and  was  not  as 
much  absorbed  with  you  and  your  flame  as  you 
appear  to  think." 

"  I  do  not  understand  it  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Lynch 
with  a  melancholy  sliake  of  the  headT 

"  Then  listen,  and  I'll  make  it  clear  as  noonday. 
Clara  had  not  time  to  announce  her  intended  visit. 
Not  dreaming  of  it,  how  could  I  recognize  my  lamb 
in  your '  lion*  of  yesterday  7     Mrs.  Irving,  was  of 
course,  ignorant  of  our  tender  relation,  therefore 
I  met  my  lady-love  as  a  perfect  stranger.    Going 
early,  however,  I  told  her  what  an  alarming  im- 
pression her  hostess  had  unwittingly  given  of  her, 
and  begged,  by  way  of  a  joke,  that  she  would  hu- 
mor you  to  the  top  of  your  bent  in  your  passion  for 
\   simple  simplicity  and  interesting  ignorance.     You 
nibbled  gloriously,  it  seems,  and  now  my  dear  fel- 
low, call  up  your  Orestes  and  Pylades  sentiments, 
and  endeavor  to  ef&ce  the  saucy  smiles  and  wicked 
eyes  of  my  divinity,  by  the  loving  orbs  and  gentle 
mien  of  your  cousin  Mary. 


A  Tbovobt.    LMning  improvw  the  head ;— 'Edoeation,  the  heaxt 


MY  BOYHOOD'S  HOME. 


BT   m.   iHemASAM. 
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M T  b«ylMiod'f  home !  with  joy  tfaio 
I  loATo  tlw  erowdod  baniito  of  noo, 
Aod  wtader  forth,  woO  plowed,  Co  tIow 
Thoflo  woMi  mjr  ouly  ehihlhood  knew. 
Wh«t  fuihinf  momoriet  itif  the  loal— 
What  ftdiafi  t^ong  boyood  oonlrol, 
Am  now  I  now  Cha  homUo  dooM^ 
Now  tned  ibo  quiet  heUa  of  hone ! 

That  oU  fiurm-faonee,  eo  dean  md  whiter 
Seflectin^  beck  the  loii*!  pare  li^fat, 
Bteodi  lowljr  fn  the  eflent  vale, 
Baih  thellerad  ih>ni  the  rathloH  fale ; 
Where  manmriiv  ttMamlete  glide  betweea 
T%e  shady  grovei  and  meadowi  greeD. 
On  either  hand  dim  moontaini  rite 
In  toweriqg  giaadeor  to  thotkie*. 
And  high  in  etoodt  tteir  Mmmita  hldi^ 
Am  if  to  noek  inaa*lv  hoorting  pride. 
Tho  ohurofa  where  tint,  In  early  daye, 
I  leanied  to  liep  tho  notee  of  praiie^ 
Standi  near,  npon  a  akiping  hillt 
Beanad  o'er  by  time,  yet  ncred  eftiD. 

Again  wiUi  noiaelese  itap  I  tread 
The  silent  dwelliagt  of  the  dead— 
WhMB  weeping  iViendi  resign  their  trust 
When  dost  is  rendered  back  to  dust. 
TViendfe  of  my  youUt  lio  mouldering  here, 
Oh,  chide  not  then  the  fhlling  tear. 
Taars  may  aseuage  tiie  heart's  deep  grief; 
Taars  are  the  mourner's  sweet  relief. 
Ahtf!  that  deaft  so  soon  should  serer 
The  loTed  from  our  embraee  IbiOTef . 

But  oease,  my  muee— euch  plaintiTO  laya 
Are  sad  for  thoughts  of  ee^y  days. 
In  joy  we  pass  life's  gilded  mom ;     '  j 
We  pluck  the  rose  nor  ibel  its  thorn. 
Then  let  its  memory  be  bright. 
And  live  alone  in  fadeless  light. 
Bee,  nature  smilee— the  fields  look  gay— 
Tliey  chide  my  gloomy  thoughts  away. 
Mild  Spring  her  Uushing  treasures  brings. 
The  new-born  year's  first  offerings. 
In  eheerfiil  carols  all  the  day 
The  merry  wild  birds  while  away 
Swift  winged  moments  as  they  fly— 
Tliey  care  not  where,  they  ask  not  why. 
The  lambkins  sport  upon  the  hill — 
With  babbling  music  flows  the  rill. 
Creation's  children  join  their  lays 
In  one  unending  song  of  praise. 
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Not  thoM  the  fairertseonas  I 
Nor  these  the deareet  joys  I  gleet: 
All  earth  is  beautiful  to  view. 
But  warm,  ttme-lested  fHendb  an  frw. 
A  lather's  weloome  Toice  to  heat — 
A  mother's  smile,  whose  power  can 
The  soul,  when  sorrow's  spell  we  feel 
And  thoo^ti  of  sadness  oler  ns  stoeL 
To  sit  beside  the  social  hearth 
And  join  In  chat  or  ihstlTO  mirth. 
When  broChen,  sisters,  all  unite, 
Am  found  na  ftll  the  shades  of  night- 
Ob,  tbeee  aflbtd  ftr  higher  pleasn 
Than  aU  earth'k  hiadly  boasted 
These  are  what  raoder  home  so  dear, 
And  make  that  apoteo  bright  appear. 
Oh,  pleeenias  ne'er  to  be  forgot ; 
Oh,  eold  that  heart  wUeh  ftels 


Yet  time,  with  his  destroying  power. 
Is  working  changes  every  hour. 
Ahteady  fkr  away  ate  some 
Whoee  presence  blessed  this  happy  home. 
Their  seals  are  vacant  in  Oese  halle— 
Their  voiees  stiU  within  Oese  walk. 
And  ioaM,  who  only  yesterday 
Were  hoiy  with  their  childish  play. 
Are  ohanged ;  and  on  their  brow  apyaeie 
The  impress  of  matnrer  yeaie. 
And  io  the  fond  paiantal  laea 
The  marks  of  age  with  grief  I  tiaee. 
Tinie*k  ever  daiUy-roUiiig  wava 
Is  sweeping  then  toward  the  grave. 
Oh,  God !  ftr  distant  be  that  blow. 
Which  strikes  those  cherished  pannts  low. 

Tet  death  most  come— the  trump  of  doom 
Colls  all  earth's  children  to  the  tomb ; 
Then,  may  that  sound  like  muaic  cobm^ 
To  call  them  to  a  &irer  home. 

Chide  not,  cold  reasoner,  the  thooght 
That  in  some  rogion  far  ramole, 
When  time  with  each  his  ooune  has  ran. 
When  each  the  final  goal  has  won ; 
Freed  from  disease's  withering  breath. 
From  fear  and  pain,  and  chan^  and  death» 
With  every  ibeling  purified, 
And  our  aifeetions  sanctified. 
Again  united  all  shall  be, 
A  happy,  holy  lamily. 
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THE   WITHERED   HEART. 


BT     LILLA    HBSBSRT. 


*■  Ah,  brokao  if  tb«  i^oldoD  bowl !  th«  fpirit  flown  for<»ver ! 
Lm  th9  boll  toll !  ft  njiitly  tout  flotta  on  the  Stygian  rirar, 
And  lot  tbo  borinl  rite  bo  md— tbo  faooral  aong  be  rang  — 
An  anthem  for  tiie  loToliou  dead  that  ever  died  lo  yonng*^ 
A  dirge  for  her  the  doobly  dead  in  that  eho  died  lo  joong . 
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'*  Comb  Lilla,  now  for  the  story ,"  oaid  my  cousia 
Ellen,  seating  herself  upon  a  stool  at  my  feet  and 
laying  her  restless  little  head  upon  my  knee,  while 
she  raised  her  dark  bewitching  eyes  with  a  most 
imploring  expression  to  my  own. 

"  How  can  I  withstand  thy  earnest  solicitations, 
sweet  coz.  Bat  tarn  away  those  bright-star-like 
orbs  from  mine,  dear  Nell,  for  thou  shooldst  be  so 
well  acqaainted  with  their  power  as  to  be  aware 
that  while  they  are  thus  gazing  upon  me  I  cannot 
describe  those  o(  another,  which,  unlike  thy 
own,  were  deeply  yet  beautifnlly  blae."  So  Nell 
cast  down  her  eyes  very  modestly  apon  the  carpet 
while  a  gentle  smile  lingered  about  her  month,  and 
I  began  my  story. 

Alice  Cleaveland  was  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  this  city.  Beauty  of  the  sweetest  and 
gentlest  kind  washer's.  Picture  to  yourself,  sweet 
Nell,  a  complexion  that  could  vie  with  the  Yalley- 
lily,  regular  and  very  delicate  features,  a  nose  that 
an  architect  would  have  been  proud  to  take  as  a 
model,  a  sweet  bewitching  little  mouth,  a  slight 
bat  beautiful  form,  tiny  white  hands,  and  feet  for 
which  Cinderella's  slipper  would  have  been  a  size 
too  large,  and  you  will  have  before  you  a  complete 
portrait  of  my  lovely  heroine.  Nay,  nay,  dear 
Nell,  do  not  shake  your  head  thus  and  reproach 
me  for  having  forgotten  to  mention  the  bright  rose 
like  tints  that  gave  new  lustre  to  the  snowy  skin. 
I  had  not  forgotten  them,  but  the  rose  never  mates 
with  the  lily,  and  Alice  was  a  perfect  lily.  Fair 
and  delicate  as  that  frail  flower  had  Alice  Cleave- 
land ever  been,  for  her  constitution  was  naturally 
delicate  and  the  slightest  exertion  was  sufficient 
to  cause  illness.  From  her  birth,  her  parents  had 
watched  over  her  with  the  most  intense  solicitude, 
and  though  the  physician  declared  she  could  not 
poasibly  survive  the  period  of  childhood,  his  predic- 
tion was  not  verified,  and  she  grew  op  to  her  sev- 
enteenth year  without  giving  her  parents  any  cause 
to  regard  themselves  as  in  danger  of  losing  her. 
Still,  the  least  excitement  or  agitation  possessed 
power  to  weary  her.  She  never  attended  thea- 
tres, or  balls,  or  joined  in  any  similar  pleasures  of 


which  most  young  girls  are  fond,  and  only  once, 
when  she  was  scarce  fifteen,  had  she  accepted  an- 
invitation  to  a  party,  and  then  when  she  returned, 
she  was  so  completely  unnerved  that  it  was  many 
days  ere  she  recovered  from  the  effects,  and  her 
parents  would  never  consent  to  her  going  again. 

And  Alice  murmured  not;  she  was  happy  at  her 
own  loved  home,  where  her  young  days  passed  in 
continual  sunshine.  Her's  was  a  loving  heart, 
and  pure  and  unspotted,  too,  for  never  had  an  evil 
thought  claimed  a  place  within  it  She  possessed 
few  intimate  friends,  nor  did  she  wish  for  more, 
fi>r  Alice  loved  those  she  had  very  dearly,  and  did 
not  care  to  make  room  in  her  heart  for  others. 
Among  the  members  of  her  father's  household  were 
her  cousin,  Henry  Cleaveland,  who  had  always  lived 
with  them,  and  a  young  and  beautiful  heiress,  Ida 
Lisle,  who  had  been  committed  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  Mr.  Cleaveland.  Ida  was  veiy  beautiful, 
but  bar's  was  a  different  kind  of  loveliness  from 
that  of  the  delicate  Alice.  Tall,  yet  not  too  tall^ 
commanding  and  dignified  in  appearance,  graca- 
fol  in  every  movement,  and,  above  all,  lovely 
in  mind  as  in  person,  and  with  the  rose  of  health 
beaming  upon  her  cheek,  was  it  a  wonder  that 
she  excited  Amiration  and  love  in  all  who  knew 
her? 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  another.  Henry  Cleave- 
land had  been  left  m  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and 
bis  uncle  had  watched  over  him  with  all  the  af- 
fection of  a  parent.  He  was  indeed  a  noble  yoimg 
man.  In  person  he  was  handsome  and  manly,  pos- 
sessed of  good  principles  and  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion, with  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  finest  emotions, 
and  he  had  just  entered  upon  the  management 
of  a  large  estate,  the  inheritance  which  his  fathec 
bad  not  lived  to  enjoy.  Henry  had  ever  loved 
his  cousin  Alice,  but  it  was  the  affection  of  a 
brother  for  an  only  and  beloved  sister.  He  felt  that 
he  would  never  dare  to  dwell  upon  her  with  other 
thoughts,  a  deeper  love  could  never  be  returned  by 
Alice,  for  she  was  too  pure,  too  holy  in  nature,  to 
place  her  mind  very  firmly  apon  an  earthly  object. 
As  a  meek  and  spotless  angel,  Henry  regarded  Alict 
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Cleaveland,  and  whenever  be  gaxed  apon  her  love 
ly  face,  and  saw  the  hectic  iluih  that  went  and 
came  with  each  paning  emotion,  a  dark  forebo* 
ding  would  steal  over  him  that  she  ao  yoang  and 
beautiful  was  not  long  to  be  a  child  of  earth. 

But  little  did  he  know  his  cousin's  heart.    He 
never  marked  how  lovingly  her  blue  eyes  glanced 
npon  his  face,  or  how  the  bright  crimson  msntled  her 
fair  cheek  when  he  addressed  her  with  more  than 
usual  tenderness.    Why  did  the  young  girl's  heart 
t  rob  so  wildly  when  her  cousin  pressed  a  frater- 
nal kiss  upon  her  brow  ?      Why  did  she  watch  so 
anxiously  for  his  return  when  he  left  her  for  a  few 
hours ;  and  why  did  her  little  hand  tremble  and 
6utter  so  when  he  clasped  it  within  his,  and  call- 
ed her  his  own  dear  Alice  7    It  was  because  Alice 
loved.    Yes,  with  all  the  truth  and  fervor  of  a  first 
affection,  she  loved  her  cousin  Henry.    He  was 
everything  to  her.   Was  she  sad — her  cousin  alone 
had  power  to  cheer  her  drooping  spirits,  and,  with  a 
single  kind  word  spoken  in  his  own  soothing  tones* 
he  could  bring  a  smile  into  the  pale  cheek  of 
the  gentle  girl.    Was  she  ill^he  was  ever  beside 
her,  and  while  she  lay  languidly  npon  her  couch 
he  read  aloud  from  her  favorite  authors.  Cleveland 
knew  full  well  that  he  was  regarded  with  aflection 
by  his  cousin,  but  never  for  a  moment  did  he  deem 
that  her  attachment  to  him  could  be  other  than  a 
devoted  sisterly  love.     He  dreamed  not  that  the 
fair  young  being  loved  him  with  an  affection  that 
naught  but  death  could  chill;  he  knew  not  that 
every  tender  word  he  uttered  sank  far  into  the 
innermdst  depths  of  her  heart :  no,  for  had  the 
knowledge  been  his,  my  tale  would  not  have  been 
a  mournful  one.    Henry  Cleaveland  would  have 
deemed  it  profanation  to  think  of  Alice  with  oth- 
er than  a  brotherly  attachment,  and  thinking  thus, 
he  restrained  not  his  affections,  and  when  his  eyes 
rested  upon  the  beautiful  Ida  Lisle,  he  felt  that  he 
had  found  one  whom  it  would  not  be  wrong  to 
love.    Poor  Alice!    From  the  moment  Ida  be- 
came a  resident  of  her  father's  mansion  her  doom 
was  sealed  !    Yet,  she  was  utterly  unconscious 
that  any  change  had  taken  place,  and  for  many 
months   she  lived  on  apparently  secure  in  her 
cousin's  affection.    From  early  childhood  Ida  Lisle 
had  been  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Alice  Cleave- 
land, and  rather  than  give  the  latter  one  moment's 
pain  she  would  have  sacrificed  everything,  even  the 
love  of  Henry  Cleaveland.    But  she  imagined  not 
the  state  of  Alice's  heart,  and  with  her  ignorance 
of  this  she  aRowed  herself  to  love  when  love  was, 
alas !  to  be  the  harbinger  of  death  to  her  young 
and  trusting  friend. 

One  morning  Alice  feeling  better  than  usual 
went  out  to  walk.  She  was  gone  for  a  long  time 
and  returned  worn-out  and  ill,  for  she  had  over- 
rated her  strength.  Hastily  she  threw  herself  up- 
on a  sofa  in  the  parlor,  acute  and  distressing  pains 


shot  through  her  frame,  and  frequently  caused  brr 
to  cl  ose  her  eyes  with  sgony.  Ida  hastened  to- 
wards her,  and  bent  sorrowfully  over  her  friend,  and 
as  she  gazed  upon  the  pallid  face  of  the  sofTerer, 
he  burning  tears  streamed  rapidly  firom  her  eyes. 
The  gentle  invalid  observed  them,  and  tenderly 
pressing  the  hand  she  held  in  her  own,  she  mur- 
mured, *'  Weep  not  for  me,  dearest  Ida — do  not 
mourn  thus.  If  it  be  the  will  of  the  Great  One  that 
I  suffer,  I  may  not  repine;  I  will  try  to  bear  it  all." 
'*  But  oh,  Ali  ;e,*'  replied  her  weeping  compan- 
ion, '*  how»can  I  behold  unmoved  your  delicate 
limbs  racked  with  these  dreadful  pains .  Oh,  that 
I  could  take  them  upon  myself,  sweet  AWdt. 
Gladly,  willingly  would  I  bear  them  to  afford  yoa 
one  moment's  relief." 

"I  know  it,  my  own  Ida,"  said  Alice,  tenderly, 
"  yon  would  lay  down  your  life  for  my  sake,  would 
you  not  ?  " 

At  that  moment  a  footstep  was  heard  approach- 
ing, and  Henry  Cleaveland  entered.  "What? 
Alice  ill!"  he  exclaimed,  advancing  to  her  aide, 
"  Howcame  this, sweet  cousin  V 

"It  is  nothing,"  she  replied,  while  a  smile  of 
welcome  appeared  upon  her  face  in  the  midst  of 
all  her  sufferings.  *'  It  is  only  one  of  my  old  attaclu. 
I  shall  soon  be  well  again." 

Just  then  Cleaveland'a  eye  rested  upon  Ida  as  she 
stood  mournfully  beside  Alice,  her  dark  eyes  soften- 
ed with  recent  weeping.  A  thousand  tender  emo- 
tions came  pressing  upon  his  heart,  and  he  felt 
that  he  loved  Ida  Lisle  far  better  than  any  other 
that  the  world  contained.  Long  and  earnestly 
did  he  gaze  upon  that  fair  face,  observing  not  the 
death- like  paleness  that  overspread  the  countenance 
of  his  young  cousin.  A  strange  feeling,  such  as 
she  had  never  before  experienced,  crept  over  the 
heart  of  Alice  Cleaveland.  A  foreboding— a  chill, 
such  as  she  had  never  known  till  then,  seemed  to 
paralize  her  frame ;  her  head  awam,  her  brain 
became  confused,  and  in  an  instant  she  lay  before 
her  cousin  and  friend  cold  and  apparently  dead. 

"  Alice  !  Alice!  "  shrieked  Ida,  raising  the  droop- 
ing form  in  her  arms.  "Dear  Alice,  look  up  and 
speak  to  your  Ida,  Oh,  Henry,  she  is  so  very  cold ! 
Oh,  save  her — call  assistance,  she  must  not  die !" 
'*  I  will,  dear  Ida,"  he  replied,  and  then  summon- 
ing the  servants,  Alice  was  conveyed  from  the  room. 
Ida  did  not  follow.     A  fear  that  her  friend  was 
indeed  dead  came  upon  her  mind,  and  she  sank  in 
a  stupor  on  the  sofa.    How  long  she  remained  thus 
she  knew  not,  but  she  was  at  length  aroused  by  a 
well  known  voice,  and  the  next  moment  Henry 
Cleaveland  stood  beside  her. 

«  Ida  ! "  he  exclaimed,  alarmed  at  beholding  her 
thus  J  "  dear  Ida,  are  you  ill  ?  Alice  has  recovered 
and  is  now  inquiring  for  you." 

"  No,  I  am  not  ill,"  she  replied  rising  slowly 
from  her  seat.    "  I  will  go  to  Alice." 
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The  young  invalid  reclined  upon  a  couch.  Her 
languid  head  was  supported  by  pillows,  and  her 
soft  blue  eyes  were  dimmed  by  her  recent  swoon, 
but  the  expression  of  sufiering  had  left  her  fiice, 
an  as  Ida  entered  she  looked  up  and  welcomed 
her  with  a  glance  of  affection. 

"  Are  you  better,  Alice  ?  *'  asked  Ida,  as  she  ten- 
derly pressed  that  small  transparent  hand. 

**  Much  better,  dearest,*'  she  replied,  in  a  feeble 
tone,  ''  but  I  have  felt  very  strangely  to-day.  I 
know  not  why  it  is,  yet  a  presentiment  of  ill  rests 
heavily  upon  my  spirit,  and  it  seems  as  though 
something  terrible  has  befallen  me.  But  where  is 
Henry  ?  Why  does  he  stay  away  so  long  ?  "  At  that 
moment  he  stood  before  her,  and  gazing  sadly 
upon  the  ashy  face  of  the  young  girl,  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  shaken  with  emotion  **  I  am  here,  dear- 
est Alice." 

'*  You  are  very  kind  to  me,  dear  Henry,"  and 
her  sweet  voice  trembled  slightly ;  "  you  have  ever 
been  so.  May  yon  one  day  be  rewarded  for  your 
care  of  one  who  has  never  been  aught  but  a  burden 
to  all  around  her." 

.  "  Say  not  so,  Alice  ;  you  are  not  a  burden,  for 
who  could  help  loving  one  so  gentle  and  good. 
Sweet  cousin,  you  know  how  well  we  all  love  you." 

A  smile  of  joy  crossed  the  young  girl's  counte- 
nance ;  she  clasped  her  bands  and  murmured  a  few 
i  naudible  words ;  then  the  long  silken  lashes  slowly 
drooped  over  the  blue  orbs  beneath  them,  and  she 
fell  into  a  light  slumber. 

Henry  Cleaveland  and  Ida  watched  anxiously  be- 
side her,  not  daring  to  breathe  a  word  lest  they 
should  disturb  her  rest.  An  hour  passed,  and  yet 
there  was  silence  within  that  little  chamber,  for 
still  Alice  slept  At  length  a  violent  ring  at  the 
bell  startled  the  sleeper  and  Mrs.  Cleaveland,  who 
had  been  from  home  the  whole  morning  and  was 
therefore  unacquainted  with  her  daughter's  sudden 
indisposition,  entered.  Her  first  inquiry  was  for 
Alice,  and  on  learning  that  she  had  been  taken  ill, 
her  fears  were  immediately  awakened  and  she 
proceeded  directly  to  her  daughter's  chamber. 
"Alice,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  alarm  on  be- 
holding the  sick  ffirl's  altered  appearance,  "  what 
ails  you,  my  child  1  * 

'*  Be  calm,  dear  mother;  I  have  been  ill  again, 
but  I  shall  soon  get  better."  But  the  mother  knew 
full  well  the  physician's  opinion,  and  in  an  agony 
of  grief  she  threw  herself  upon  a  chair  and  burst 
into  tears.  Alice  appeared  to  be  much  distressed 
though  she  spoke  not,  while  Heniy  reminded  Mrs. 
Cleveland  how  very  iiqurioua  it  was  for  her  child 
to  be  excited. 

The  physician  now  came  in,  and  when  he  be- 
held his  young  patient  he  shook  his  head  sadly,  as 
if  he  feared  all  would  not  be  right 

For  days  alter  that  Alice  lingered  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  and  her  friends  watched  sorrowfully 


beside  her,  fearing  lest  every  movement  might  be 
her  death  struggle.  But  in  spite  of  every  predic- 
tion before  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  she  had  nearly 
recovered  her  usual  health.  It  seemed  as  though 
&te  had  adopted  every  measure  that  could  sting 
her  young  and  loving  heart,  and  she  was  preserved 
for  a  few  short  hours  but  to  have  her  spirit  deaden- 
ed by  the  poisoned  arrow  of  blighted  affection. 
Poor  Alice  !  Sweet  flower  !  Better  far  had  she 
sooner  rested  in  the  cold  dark  grave,  than  to  have 
been  stricken  to  the  earth  by  the  chilling  frosts  of 
hopeless  love. 

One  pleasant  summer  mom  when  the  sun  gleam- 
ed brightly  into  her  chamber  window,  Alice  Cleave- 
land resohed  for  the  first  time  since  her  illness  to 
leave  her  room.  Ida  had  been  absent  for  a  long 
time  from  her  side,  and  the  young  girl  feeling 
rather  lonely,  and  longing  once  more  to  join  the 
family  circle,  left  her  apartment. 

The  drawing-room  door  was  partly  open,  and 
Alice  stole  softly  down  the  stairs  thinking  how 
glad  those  with  n  it  would  be  to  behold  her  again 
among  them.  She  heard  voices  in  earnest  conver- 
sation.   She  paused  and  listened. 

Well  ah  !  well,  did  she  recognize  the  voice  of 
one  who  spoke,  and  a  thrill  of  delight  ran  through 
her  veins.  But  as  she  bent  her  head  to  catch  the 
beloved  tones,  the  words  that  she  heard  fell  like 
drops  of  lead  upon  her  heart.  Again  those  fear- 
ful benumbing  sensations  came  over  her.  Her  head 
grew  dizzy,  her  lips  quivered,  she  shuddered,  gasp- 
ed and  fell. 

Henry  Cleaveland  startled  at  the  sound,  rushed 
>rom  the  room,  and  there  upon  the  cold  floor,  pale 
and  motionless,  lay  Alice  the  fiided  flower — 

"  The  life  upon  her  ihininf  htir,  bat  not  upon  hw  ayet ; 
The  life  still  thtn  upoo  her  hair,  the  death  upon  her  eyes." 

He  called  Ida  ;  he  lifled  his  dead  cousin  in  his  arms 
and  bore  her  to  a  sofa  ;  he  besought  her  to  speak 
one  word  to  him,  to  open  her  eyes  and  look  upon 
him  once  more,  but  she  spoke  not — ^heard  not — 
moved  not.  Her  eyes  were  closed  and  her  thin 
white  hands  fell  powerless  by  her  side. 

They  tried  to  call  her  back,  they  prayed  her  to 
gaze  again  with  the  glance  of  affection  upon  them, 
but  what  could  prayers  avail  ?  Could  they  recall 
the  dead  to  life?  Could  they  cause  the  sweet 
voice  of  Alice  to  ring  once  more  musically  upon 
their  ears  ?  No,  the  grave,  the  tomb,  gloomy  and 
dark,  was  henceforth  to  be  the  pillow  upon  which 
her  beautiful  head  must  rest,  and,  with  a  cry  of 
agony,  Henry  Cleaveland  threw  hirote  If  on  his 
knees  beside  the  loved  and  departed  one. 

I  ceased.  For  some  moments  my  cousin  remain- 
ed buried  in  thought ;  then  in  a  low»  earnest  tone, 
she  said— 

"And  what  became  of  Ida,  Lilla?  Was  she 
not  grieved  to  the  heart  at  the  unexpected  death 


of  her  friend,  and  did  they  ever  find  oat  the  Cftose 
of  Alice's  death  7" 

"  From  some  words  Alice  had  written  on  a  slip 
of  paper  which  Mrs.  Cleveland  afterwards  found  in 
her  deserted  room,  her  unfortunate  attachment 
was  brought  to  light,  but  the  mother  locked  the 


secret  within  her  own  bosom.  For  a  long  tiine 
Ida  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  Henry  too  mourn- 
ed Alice  with  almost  inconsolable  sorrow,  but  time 
healed  the  wound,  and  just  two  years  after  the 
death  of  his  cousin,  Henry  Cleaveland  was  united 
to  the  object  of  his  choice,  Ida  liiale. 


A   HUSBAND'S   TRIBUTE   TO   AN  ALBUM. 


BT    KOBEmT    ▲.    WIST. 


Ai.Bii7if,lktl  tUMowMrikir, 
Bids  thy  gilded  ptgH  bMr, 
Jott  a  pMtiiif  ky  of  mios 
With  Ihy  &irar  flowm  t*  mtwias. 
JKe*«r  in  vdb  die  Mb  a  lay, 
Putner  of  my  derioui  way ! 
Ne'er  in  Tain  is  her  reqoest. 
If  ort  belov'd  of  friendi  and  hart ! 
Album,  Ibtan  then  to  me 
While  I  iketeh  thy  dertiny. 

Other  mindi  of  freater  power, 
Lit  by  thonght  in  br%bler  hour, 
Will  their  rich  o'eiflowing*  fite 
Bid  them  on  thy  pagai  live ; 
Poety  will  breathe  its  itiain 


Bindiiy  all  in  lkaey*t  reign ; 
Pnae  will  yield  its  tteiUng  worth, 
Tones  ef  sadness,  noles  of  mirth ; 

Poesy  and  pnee  shonld  be 

Clad  in  Tirgia  pvi^> 

As  a  Jeweled  casket  bright, 
Beaoteoos,  lorely  to  the  sight ; 
As  a  spring-clad  meadow  gay, 
Bpangled  with  the  flowen  of  Hay ; 
As  a  sky  of  deepert  blue, 
Deeked  with  stars  of  siWery  hoe ; 
At  an  ocean  hiding  gems, 
Obral,  peajrb  and  diadusa;— 
Album,  may  thy  pages  b»— 
Aad  Boeh,  nine  own,  thy  late  with 


RETROSPECTION. 


BT    FABK    BBHJAMIir. 


Whsh  I  go  back  to  the  dear  days  of  childhood, 

When  I  in  fancy  sport  in  those  green  boweit 
Scooped  out  by  Nature  deep  amidrt  the  wildwood, 

And  hung  jBmtastical  with  leaves  aad  flowen, 
Jiy  hesrt,  oblivions  t^the  years  of  sorrow, 

That  like  broad  shadows  darkly  intervene, 
And  reek'ning  naught  for  what  may  chance  to-morrow, 

Dotes  like  an  artist  on  some  pictured  scene. 

Dotes  and  delights,  ftom  toil  released,  to  wander 

Where  the  blush  pink  and  yellow  primrase  grew, 
In  whose  small  cups  I  osed  to  gaae  and  ponder. 

Like  an  astronomef  on  the  welkin  Une. 
They  had  more  mystery  for  me-Hlwea  tieaiiuies 

The  liberal  earth  to  her  young  children  yield*-* 
Hub  all  the  slan  the  eye  of  seienoe 

O'er  heaven**  etrene,  Ullaitable  fleUi. 


How  sweetly  through  the  veil  by  memory  brightened. 

As  the  moon's  ray  an  evening  mist  pervades, 
Shine  the  &ir  views,  by  years  of  distance  heightened, 

So  that  their  picture  Aows  no  sombre  shades ! 
How  warm  and  qseilow  are  the  tints  around  them — 

How  steeped  in  rose  the  foremort  figures  seem— 
While  in  the  background  purple  hues  surround  them, 

The  light  beheld  through  some  prismatic  dream. 

Lovelier  by  oontiast  with  the  eold,  gray  eamesl, 

Seems  thy  rich  sky,  oh,  happy,  happy  clime! 
With  what  a  moan,  di,  conscious  heart,  thou  tamest 

Fieem  hea;ven  to  earth,  fiom  pasi  to  praeaoi  time : 
From  mirth  and  innocence  aad  hopes  decnving 

(Would  that  I  ever  oould  have  been  so  blind !) 
To  ealm  rsllection  and  thou|^ts  unbelieving 

From  a  gay  temper  to  a  sariow  mind. 
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THE    DIVINE   ORIGIN   OF   MUSIC, 


AND   MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS. 


BT     MISS    AUaUSTA     BBOWNS. 


Concluded, 

"Anemblfld  m«ii  to  the  deep  organ  join 
Tba  loof  retovndioff  Toiea,  oft  breakiof  dear, 
At  solemn  paueii  through  the  ■weiliBg  baH; 
And  as  each  mingling  flame  inoreaaef  each, 
In  one  united  ardor  riae  to  heaTen.** 


«  Next  to  theology,"  says  Luther,  "  I  give  place 
to  miaic."  He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  and 
warmly  eulogize  its  high  qualities,  and  continues : 
••  Whoever  loves  not  music  is  not  loved  of  Luther." 
In  another  place  he  says,  "  We  know  that  music 
is  intolerable  to  demons.*'  For  ever  revered  and 
blessed  will  be  the  memory  of  Luther,  not  only  as 
the  fearless  champion  of  the  truth  but  as  a  musi- 
cian of  the  first  order  and  the  composer  (despite 
the  pretended  doubts  of  some  cavilers  who  would 
fain  loosen  the  bands  of  our  reformational  asso- 
ciations) of  Old  Hundred,  Judgment  Hymn,  &c. 
His  musical  instruments  were  his  constant  com- 
panions, and  the  most  prominent  furniture  and 
ornaments  of  his  study :  he  strongly  inculcated  the 
practice  of  music  among  his  followers,  and  advised 
that  young  men  should  not  be  ordained  to  the 
ministry  except  they  understood  it  well. 

The  introduction  of  music  into  the  Christian 
church  dates  from  passion  week,  and  it  was  both 
a  solace  and  delight  to  the  early  Christians.  Mar- 
tyrs have  sung  amid  the  flames,  and  in  the  hour 
of  their  mortal  agony  the  chords  of  their  spirits 
have  thrilled  to  the  immortal  airs  of  Paradise.  No 
more  beautiful  expression  is  there  in  the  sublime 
Te  Deum  Laudamus,  than 

**  The  noble  army  of  martyn  prake  thee." 

It  may  be  supposed  also  to  read,  *'  and  have 
praised  thee."  What  dread  of  their  persecutors 
could  repress  the  glowing  songs  of  the  noble  Van^ 
dois,  when  amidst  ice  and  desolation  they  met  to 
worship  God,  although  death  were  inevitable  ?  or 
the  Covenanters,  whose  hymns  often  betrayed  to 
the  enemy  their  hiding  places?  But  their  music 
I  was  with  them  a  religious  duty,  and  it  ceased  but 
with  their  lives  7  Ceased  ?  No !  it  only  paused  to  be 
resumed  in  sweeter  strains  above.  Many  persons 
in  the  hour  of  death,  when  the  power  of  speech 
has  fitiled,  have  been  able  to  join  in  singing. 


How  often,  while  listening  to  some  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  masters  of  church  music,  when 

"Thro*  the  long-drawn  aiele,  the  fretted  Taolt, 
The  pealing  anthem  iwelia  the  note  of  praiee,** 

do  we  wonder,  if  such  is  the  music  of  earth,  what 
must  be  that  of  heaven ;  our  minds  are  filled  with 
rapture,  and  we  exclaim  with  Mercy,  in  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  "  Wonderful ! — music  in  the  house,  mu- 
sic in  the  heart,  and  music  in  heaven."  A  traveler 
mentioned  being  present  at  a  performance  in  Har- 
lem, which  must  have  been  well  worth  hearing. 
The  organ,  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world,  led 
off  the  psalm,  accompanied  by  the  united  voices  of 
the  whole  congregation,  amounting  to  near  four 
thousand  persons ;  the  noble  instrument  forming 
a  towering  apex  to  the  volume  of  choral  harmony 
ascending  like  sweet  incense  to  heaven.  This  was 
as  it  should  be ;  the  people  there  were  not  too  re- 
fined to  sing  the  praises  of  Jehovah  themselves,  in- 
stead of  doing  so,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  by  proxy : 
and  this  was  not  a  special  occasion,  but  the  usual 
custom. 

Of  all  instruments,  the  most  noble  is  the  organ : 
whether  it  thunders  forth  the  peals  of  its  collected 
might  in  triumph  to  the  skies,  or  sighs  forth  a 
prayer  in  its  zephyr  like  diminuendo,  it  is  alike 
the  king  of  instruments,  and  therefore  most  suita- 
ble to  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Deity. 

I  believe  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the 

word  organ  merely  signifies  instmment;  and  the 

exhortation  of  the  Psalmist  to  praise  the  Lord 

<*  with  stringed  instruments  and  organs,**  seems 

to  imply  by  the  distinction  that  the  latter  was 

a  toind  instrument    All  my  readers  are  probably 

aware  that  our  organ  is  acted  upon  by  wind,  each 

note  having  a  separate  pipe,  which  is  made  on  the 

principle  of  a  common  whistle.    In  the  present  era 

of  organs,  every  species  of  musical  effect  may  be 

produced,  as  a  good  sized  one  will  contain  imita- 
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tions  of  most  other  inatraments,  forming,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  performer,  a  perfect  band  or  orches- 
tra. One  of  the  finest  combinations  is  the  "gen- 
tle roaring  *'  of  the  double  open  diapason,  accom- 
panied by  the  liquid  notes  of  the  flute  or  night- 
horn,  which  seem  to  float  like  spirits  of  light  over 
the  dark  wsves  of  the  rolling  harmony.  The 
trumpet  is  a  sublime  stop  when  skillfully  used,  but 
its  startling  powers  should  be  reserred  for  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  as  in  the  judgment  hymn, 

*'  The  trampat  toandi^the  grtTM  rMtors 
The  d«ad  which  they  eontaloed  before : 
Prepare,  my  •oul,  to  uieui  hiin.'* 

Nothing  can  be  more  thrilling  than  the  eflfect  of 
this  awful  hymn  of  Luther's,  when  sung  by  Brakam, 
every  line  heralded  by  an  alarum  peal  of  the  trum- 
pet ;  we  involuntarily  make  way  for  the  yawning 
graves,  and  raise  our  eyes  to  heaven  in  expectancy 
of  the  judge. 

The  principal  and  foundation  stop  on  the  organ 
is  the  diapason,  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
dia,  signifying  through,  or  across.  In  a  former 
article  I  quoted  a  description  of  an  ancient  organ. 
The  keys  of  this  organ  were,  I  believe,  only  eight 
or  twelve  in  number,  and  so  broad  and  heavy  that 
it  required  the  whole  strength  of  the  Jist  to  press 
one  down.  (What  would  become  of  one  of  our 
light-tingered  organists  if  obliged  to  play  on  such 
a  one?)  Happily  for  the  players  of  that  day, 
rapidity  of  execution  was  not  required,  as  the  ac- 
companiment for  each  division  of  the  chant  was 
only  one  note,  although  the  Kmperor  Julian  (I  be- 
lieve) wrote  thus :  "  I  see  reeds  of  a  new  species, 
the  growth  of  another  and  a  brazen  soil,  such  as 
are  not  agitated  by  our  winds  but  by  a  blast  that 
rushes  from  a  leathern  cavern  beneath  their  roots, 
while  a  robust  mortal  running  with  swift  fingers 
over  the  cuncurdant  keys,  makes  them,  as  they 
smoothly  dance,  emit  melodious  sounds."  Zona- 
ras  tells  us  of  an  organ  set  up  of  pure  gold  ;  an<i 
St.  Jerome  mentions  one  that  was  audible  a  mile 
oiT.  The  improvement  in  organs  must  have  been 
rapid,  as  there  are  some  very  fine  old  ones  in 
Germany  and  England.  The  organ  at  Ulm,\n  Ger- 
many, is  ninety  teeJt  high,  and  eighteen  broad:  its 
largest  pipe  is  thirteen  inches  in  diameter;  its  age 
is  unknown  to  me.  Those  grand  desiderata^  the 
pedul  attachment  and  the  eubbass,  without  which 
the  organ  lacks  half  its  magnificence,  are  of  com- 
paratively modern  invention.  Ilertchel,  the  as- 
tronomer, once  won  the  palm  from  many  brother 
musicians  by  a  trick.  Being  with  some  others 
a  candidate  for  a  situation  of  organist  in  England, 
at  a  trial  of  skill  he  desired  ever>  one  to  leave  the 
organ  loft  and  go  below.  He  had  provided  him- 
self with  a  couple  of  pieces  of  lead,  which  he  placed 
on  the  tonic,  dominant,  or  what  other  fundamental 
roots  he  wafted ;  thua  producing  the  efiect  of  pe- 


dals, unknown  there  before.  By  this  ruse,  al- 
though by  no  means  the  best  player,  he  gained  the 
situation.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  MozarVt 
having  a  very  curious  method  of  producing  novel 
eflfeots.  Some  persons  entering  one  day  a  churrh 
where  he  was  playing,  thought  they  discovered 
a  combination  of  notes  which  no  two  mortsl  hands 
alone  could  produce.  In  order  to  aoWe  the  mys^ 
tery,  they  cautiously  ascended  to  the  organ  loft, 
and  peeping  in,  beheld  Mozart  in  the  act  of  strik- 
ing the  hnpoMible  notes  with  his— nose  /  probably 
the  most  unique  style  of  performance  ever  before 
heard  of. 

Old  doctor  Blow  was  a  famous  player,  in  the 
time  of  James  the  Second.  As  organist  to  the 
king  he  had  five  yards  of  oearUt  cloth  for  his 
mantle.  Imagine  the  extraordinary  appearance, 
a  la  flamingo,  of  the  poor  man  on  a  hot  day,  puff- 
ing and  panting  at  the  organ.  Truly  his  must 
have  been  melting  strains.  A  head-dress  of  pea- 
cock's feathers  was  only  needfiil  to  cap  the  climax 
of  the  picturesque.  Many  great  organists  have 
flourished,  but  the  kings  have  been,  (not  to  men- 
tion Jubal,)  Bach,  Handel,  the  immortal  author  of 
the  "Meaaiah;"  (poor  man,  could  be  but  know 
how  every  vender  of  rudimental  psalmody  is  now 
striving  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  ignorances  and  ofl*ences,  how  grieved 
he  would  be  !)  and  Samuel  IVesley,  not  long  since 
decessed,  son  of  the  poet,  Charles  Wesley.  The 
Chevalier  Segiomund  Neukomm,  ihe  author  of 
'*  David,"  a  worthy  pupil  of  Haydn,  is  one  of  the 
most  disiinguished  organ  performers  living. 

The  worship  of  Almighty  God,  ss  instituted  by 
himself,  consists  of  two  parts — prayer  and  praise; 
and  under  the  Jewish  dispcnsstion  persons  were 
consecrated  to  conduct  the  latter  as  well  as  the 
former.  Miriam  celebrated  the  deliverance  of  the 
children  of  Israel  with  timbrel  and  voice,  in  which 
she  wss  accompanied  by  the  other  women.  And 
yfhen  Nehemiah  was  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  great 
great  care  was  taken  to  collect  the  musicians, 
both  male  and  female,  with  their  instruments ;  and 
the  king  commanded  that  a  certain  portion  should 
be  laid  apart  for  them  every  day ;  (would  that  it 
were  the  custom  now.)  During  the  prosperity  of 
the  Jews  their  music  flourished,  but  in  their  cap- 
tivity they  "hanged  their  harps  upon  the  wil- 
lows,*' showing  that  music  is  emphatically  the 
language  of  joy  and  hope,  not  of  despair ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  H)ver  the 
distress  of  Zion,  that  "  the  young  men  have 
ceased  from  their  music" 

Church  music  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
purely  instrnmental,  and  the  vocal  accompanied. 
Of  the  former  class  are  the  voluntaries,  so  called 
first  from  being  played  at  the  voluntua  (will)  of  the 
organist  Every  one  familiar  with  sacred  history 
is  aware  that  the  musical  instruments  and  tnstra- 
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mentalitts  for  the  temple  were  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. We  read  in  Kings  that  when  Hiram 
Bent  Solomon  moat  valuable  almug  trees,  he  "  made 
of  the  almug  trees  pillars  for  the  house  of  the 
Lord  and  for  the  king's  house ;  karps  also,  and 
psalteries  for  singers."  In  the  closing  Psalm  near- 
ly all  the  musical  instruments  then  in  use  are 
enumerated.  "  Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet ;  praise  him  with  the  psaltery  and  harp. 
Praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance ;  praise 
him  with  stringed  instruments  and  organ*. 
Praise  him  upon  thelond  cymbals;  praise  him  up- 
on the  high  sounding  cymbals."  Wherever  oppo- 
sition is  manifested  to  the  introduction  of  an  organ 
into  a  church,  the  demurrers  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  the  ignorant  and  lethargic  of  the  con- 
gregation, or  those  who  dread  a  draft  upon  their 
beloved  purse. 

Instrumental  music  is  the  highest  order,  requir- 
ing in  all  cases  a  comparative  knowledge  of  har- 
mony, and  if  deeply  entering  into  the  subject,  an 
understanding  of  the  mathematics  generally,  which 
is  uncalled  for  in  a  singer.     Indeed,  I  may  truly 
say  that  the  performance  of  a  fine  piece  of  instru- 
mental music  requires  more  skill,  judgment,  prac- 
tice and  science,  than  fifty  songs.    True,  an  ear 
not  accustomed  to  harmony  cannot  at  once  ap- 
preciate it,  because  a  high  tone  of  science  must 
be  cultivated.     May  I  be  allowed  to  intro<luce 
a  short  extract  from  President  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
which  is  much  to  my  purpose :    *'  It  is  the  lowest 
style  only  of  the  arts,  whether  of  painting,  poetry, 
or  music,  that  may  be  said,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  to 
be    naturally    pleasing.    The   highest   efforts  of 
those  arts,  we   know  by  experience,  do  not  efiect 
minds  wholly  uncultivated.     This  refined  taste  is 
the  consequence  of  education  and  habit ;  we  are 
born  only  with  a  capacity  of  entertaining  this  re- 
finement as  we  are  born  with  a  disposition  to 
receive  and  obey  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
society ;  and  au  far  it  may  be  said  to  be  natural  to 
us  and  no  farther."  (Discourse  13  )     More  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  paid  to  instrumental  music,  both 
in  the  church  a-id  social  circle. 

But  to  return  from  our  digression  to  the  Tolun. 
tary.  It  was  a  voluntary  that  David  played  be- 
fore Saul,  and  the  evil  spirit  left  him.  Before 
Elisha  prophesied  he  commanded  ihem  to  bring 
him  a  minstrel.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the 
minstrel  played  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  him." 

The  prelude  opens  the  service  and  the  postlude 
concludes  iL  The  organ  playing  during  the  tak- 
ing up  of  a  collection  is  of  weighty  import,  as  a 
beautiful  strain  of  music  has  often  softened  stony 
hearts  to  contribute  liberally.  David  commands 
to  <*  play  skillfully,"  therefore  the  organist  should 
always  if  possible  be  a  fine  performer,  and  as 
chief  musician,  be  optioned  director  of  the  singing. 


As  the  object  of  the  prelude  is  to  soften,  soothe  and 
solemnize  the  mind  for  the  coming  service,  so  is  it 
the  object  of  the  postlude  to  disguise  the  noise  and 
stir  of  a  retiring  congregation ;  it  should,  therefore, 
be  generally  loud  and  brilliant.  In  some  churches  in 
Holland  it  is  said  to  be  a  custom  for  the  organist 
to  continue  playing  for  a  full  hour  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service,  and  that  not  to  empty  pews, 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  is  found  to 
remain.    Now  among  us,  the  first  note  is  a  sure 
signal  for  a  general  flight.    A  pleasant  anecdote  is 
told  of  the  celebrated  Handel,  who  excelled   in 
performance  as  in  composition.      In  a  country 
church  he  once  asked  the  organist  to  permit  him 
to  play  the  people  out ;  to  which,  with  a  polite- 
ness characteristic  of  the  profession,  he  of  course 
consented.    Handel  accordingly  sat  down  to  the 
organ  and  began  to  play  in  such  a  masterly  man- 
ner as  instantly  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
whole  congregation,  who,  instead  of  vacating  their 
seats  as  usual,  remained  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time  fixed  in  silent  admiration.     The  organist 
began    to    be  impatient,  (perhaps  his  wife  was 
waiting  dinner,)  and  at  length  addressing  the  per- 
former, told  him  he  was  convinced  that  Ae  could 
not  play  the  people  out  and  advised  him  to  relin- 
quish the  attempt ,  which  being  done,  a  few  strains 
in  the  accustomed  manner  operated  like  the  read- 
ing of  the  riot  act,  by  instantly  dispersing  the 
audience. 

The  second  department  of  church  music  is  the 
vocal.  Every  one  should  take  a  part  iu  the  psalms 
and  hymns.  A  little  aittention,  ;and  it  should  be 
given  ;  remember  it  is  practising  for  heaven,)  will 
qualify  any  one  to  follow  a  good  choir  if  the  selection 
of  tunes  be  judicious,  which,  sooth  to  say,  is  not  aZ- 
ways  the  case.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  so 
many  illiterate  and  incompetent  persons  from  the 
country  obtain  access  into  the  choirs,  and  in  illus- 
tration of  that  very  dubious  axiom  of  Pope's, 

**  A  little  learning  is  &  dangerous  thing,*' 

in  their  presumptuous  attempts  to  level  everything 
to  their  own  low  standard,  spoil  the  music.  There 
are  very  few  persons  gifted  with  similar  voices  to 
the  boy's  whose  singing  his  father  mistook  for  saw- 
ing boards.  An  English  writer  on  church  music 
remarks,  that  he  *'  never  heard  a  congregation  of 
adults  sing  out  of  tune."  The  psalm  tunes  should 
indeed  be  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  of  the 
purest  counterpoint ;  not  meandering  through  the 
mazes  of  harmony,  leaving  the  congregation  in 
a  state  of  bewilderment,  but  such  as  all  may  take 
a  part  in.  All  attempts  at  a  high  style  of  execu- 
tion should  be  reserved  for  the  anthem,  which  does 
belong  exclusively  to  the  choir.  The  use  of  secu- 
lar music  should  be  strictly  prohibited,  as  what  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  world,  we 
should  not  dare  to  ofier  to  the  eternal  Jehovah, 
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however  taperior  it  mnj  be,  notwithstanding  the 
bnttque  saying  attributed  to  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill  to  the  contrary. 

I  wiil  mention  only  one  instance  of  the  impro- 
priety of  using  secular  music  in  divine  service. 
A  sailor  passing  a  church  was  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  auld  long  tyne.  He  entered,  and  to  the 
consternation  of  the  pious  but  injudicious  warblers, 
roared  out  in  chorus, 

**  Wttll  tak  a  cup  o*  kindiiMi  y«C, 
For  aold  kog  tyM." 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch ;  the  poor  sailor  sung  it  in 
perfect  simplicity,  and  was  much  astonished  at  his 
forcible  ejectment.  I  myself  have  heard  aira  as- 
sociated with  far  more  exceptionable  words  sung 
in  public  worship.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  beet 
judges  in  Europe,  that  we  should  confine  oureelves 
chiefly  to  the  good,  solemn  old  airs,  of  which  there 
is  abundant  variety.  A  fine  writer  says  thus; 
"Is  it  seemly,  is  it  right,  that  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth,  should  be  put  ofif  with  stuff  misno- 
mered  singing,  such  as  if  heard  in  a  common  par- 
lor would  excite  only  ridicule  or  disgust  ?  and  this, 
too,  from  choice.  Surely  whatever  we  offer  to 
the  Deity  should  be  the  heel  which  we  can  pro- 
cure.'* I  have  another  reason  to  advance  why 
church  music  should  be  good,  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to :  it  is,  that  a  great  number  of 
persons  attend  public  worship,  whose  sole  acknow- 
ledged purpose  is  to  hear  the  music.  'While  no 
one  will  admit  their  position  to  be  a  defensible  one, 
still  every  one  will  allow  that  if  persons  are  thus 
brought  under  the  influences  of  the  gospel  who 
otherwise  would  not  be,  then  is  the  music  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

"A  loftier  strain, 
A  deeper  maeic !  •omething  that  may  bear 
The  ipirit  up  on  elow  yet  migbly  winga, 
Uniway*d  by  guttt  of  earth :  lomething  all  fill*d 
With  lolenui  adoration,  tearful  prayer." 

Delighting  in  happiness,  soothing  in  sorrow  and 
cheering  in  death,*  yet  nowhere  does  music  /wem 
sweeter  and  more  appropriate  than  around  an 
open  grave.  It  is  blissful  to  think  that  while  a 
song  of  praise  ascends  for  another  of  "  thy  ser- 
vants departed  this  life  in  thy  faith  and  fear,"  that 
dear  friend  is  already  joining  in  the  new  song,  and 
as  our  spirits  mount  higher  and  higher  on  the 

*  Even  the  ancients  affirmed  that  the  tonlt  of  the  good 
were  ushered  into  the  other  wozM  by  itiaini  of  the  divinest 
music. 


wings  of  the  strong  harmony,  until  we  near  the 
gates  of  Paradise,  we  almost  fancy  that  we  recog- 
nize that  well-known  voice  blending  in  the  chorus 
of  the  skies.  But  that  grave  encloses  the  form  we 
hold  most  sacred.  Were  not  a  strain  of  sorrow 
more  befitting  the  burial  of  all  our  hopes  7  No ! 
that  form  shall  rise  again ;  in  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection  that  *< mortal  shall  put  on  immortality/' 
and  our  soog  becomes  a  song  of  triumph.  On  a  per- 
son hearing  this  fimeral  singing  for  the  first  time,  the 
effect  is  electrical;  the  grave  is  divested  of  its  terrotB, 
and  in  lieu  of  gloom  and  darkness  is  illuminated 
by  the  light  of  heaven.  This  beautiful  custom  is 
much  practised  among  those  upholders  of  many 
other  beautifiil  customs,  the  Germans.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  impressive  manner  in  which  the 
pious  and  eloquent  Dr.  Demme,  of  Philadelphia, 
performed  some  burial  services  in  his  graveyard. 
I  have  seldom  heard  aught  so  solemn  as  the  old 
Grerman  chorals  which  were  then  chanted. 

A  German  funeral  is  thus  affectingly  described 
in  Flint's  ReeoUectume  of  the  VaUey  of  the 
MioMeiffpi:  **  I  attended  a  funeral  where 
there  were  a  number  of  the  Grennan  settlers  pres- 
ent. After  I  had  performed  such  service  as  is 
usual  on  similar  occasions,  a  most  venerable  look- 
ing old  man  came  forward  and  asked  me  if  I  were 
willing  that  they  should  perform  some  of  their  pe- 
culiar rites.  He  opened  a  very  ancient  version  of 
Luther^s  hymns  and  they  all  began  to  sing  in 
German,  so  loud  that  the  woods  echoed  the  strain. 
There  was  something  affecting  in  the  singing  of 
these  ancient  people,  carrying  one  of  their  brethren 
to  bis  last  home,  and  using  the  language  and  rices 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  over  the  sea 
from  the  Vaterland,  a  word  which  often  occurred 
in  this  hjrmn.  It  was  a  long,  slow  and  mournful 
air  which  they  sang  as  they  bore  the  body  along  . 
the  words  "mein  Gott**  "mein  bruder,*'  and 
"  Vater»land"  died  away  in  distant  echoes  among 
the  woods.  I  shall  long  remember  that  funeral 
hymn." 

I  had  intended  to  give  some  aeoount  of 
chimes  but  shall  be  obliged  to  defer  it  for  the 
present.  The  fear  of  being  prolix  and  tiresome 
has  restrained  me  from  entering  upon  more  than 
the  borders  of  my  subject,  which  in  itself  is  bound- 
less. I  thought  that  a  few  slight  sketches  of  music 
and  musical  instruments  might  be  useful  and  in 
some  degree  interesting.  Should  they  prove  so,  it 
will  be  to  me  both  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  at  some 
future  time  to  resume  the  subject,  entering  more 
deeply  upon  it. 


At  mom,  at  noon,  at  tnuquO  erentide, 
Let  pradence  coonsel  and  let  wisdom  guide. 
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PUBLIC   OPINION. 


INTENDED  AS  A   SEQUEL  TO   A   LATE   ARTICLE   ENTITLED  OUE  ENGLISH  VISITOBS. 


BT    WILLIAM    XIBKLAND. 
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■  This  country,  which  hw  given  to  the  world  the  example  of  physical  liberty,  owes  to  it  that  of  moral  emaocipataan  alx^— 
for  as  yet  it  is  but  nominal  with  ut .  The  inquisition  of  public  opinion  OTerrules  in  practice  the  freedom  aaaerted  by  the  laws 
intheory.'*— Tbohas  JcrFKEsoN. 


J£. 


BsLiEyiNa  that  our  country  still  owes  the  example  \ 
of  moral "  emancipation,"  and  that  the  "  inqnia* 
tion  of  public  opinion  "  ianow  at  least  as  rigorous 
as  in  the  days  of  JeiTerson,  we  propose  to  give  the 
subject  as  thorough  an  examination  as  the  limits 
of  a  magazine  article  will  allow. 

Public  opinion  is  one  of  the  very  best  means  of 
government  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is, 
at  this  moment,  the  great  power  by  which,  in  all 
civilized  states  the  machine  of  public  authority  is 
kept  in  motion.  It  acts  as  the  substitute  for  brute 
force,  and  is  a  much  more  effective  instrument  of 
rule  than  armies  and  navies.  Its  sway  is  felt  even 
in  despotic  governments.  The  sovereigns  of  Aus- 
tria and  Rofisia  as  often,  no  doubt,  consult  the 
wi^es  and  pinions,  and  even  the  prejudices  of 
their  subjects,  as  they  act  from  their  own  convic- 
tions or  follow  their  own  fancies.  There  is,  there- 
fore, even  in  t]ioee  states,  a  partial  and  indirect 
submission  to  the  popular  voice. 

The  freer  the  state,  the  more  directly  efficacious 
must  be  public  opinion ;  and  it  nowhere  acts  more 
powerfully  than  in  our  own  country ;  we  may  add, 
too,  that  within  its  legitimate  limits  nowhere  does 
it  act  more  beneficially.  But  when  it  goes  beyond 
these  limits  and  thrusts  itself  into  spheres  over 
which  it  has  no  righteous  jurisdiction,  or  even 
when  restricted  to  its  proper  objects  of  cognizance 
it  resorts  to  arbitrary  and  violent  measures,  it  be- 
comes an  odious  inquisition — an  insupportable 
tyranny. 

Public  opinion  does  not,  of  course,  always  mean 
the  opinion  held  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
any  given  case ;  if  it  did,  we  should  much  leas 
seldom  have  to  complain  of  its  injustice.  In  a 
practical  sense  it  means  the  opinion  of  those 
among  whom  one  lives — with  whom  he  acts— or 
upon  whom  he  is  in  any  degree  dependent.  Thus 
the  "  public  "  of  a  political  partisan  is  the  party  to 
which  he  has  attached  himself,  whether  large  or 
small,  whether  the  majority  or  the  minority.  The 
"  public"  of  a  newspaper  editor  is  the  body  of  his 
subscribers,  the  advertising  patrons  and  the  politi- 
cal friends  from  whom  he  receives  his  support. 
VOL.  rv. — vo*  VI. 


The  "  public  "  of  a  clergyman  will  be  found  in  his 
parishioners  and  the  ecclesiastical  body  to  which 
he  is  amenable.     A  fashionable  man's  "  public  "  is 
made  up  of  the  select  whom  he  meets  in  the  "  first     « 
circles  f — 

Whose  smile  Is  life,  whoee  cold,  onconteious  {lance 
Death-dooming — ^to  the  fools  that  own  their  sway. 

To  these  influences  there  is  to  be  added  that  of 
the  community  taken  collectively,  more  or  fewer  of 
whose  prevalent  views  and  feelings  reach  all,  and 
form  a  part  of  the  ever-flowing  current  of  thoaght 
and  emotion  in  every  human  bosom. 

The  proposition  is  that  in  our  country  each  man's 
public,  whether  formed  of  one  predominant  or  of 
various  minor  parties  and  of  the  aggregate  influ- 
ence of  the  mass,  exercises  over  him  an  undue 
control,  exacts  from  him  an  excessive  conform- 
ity, and  thus  deprives  him  of  a  desirable  portion 
of  his  individual  liberty  if  he  yield,  or  of  some  im- 
portant advantage  if  he  do  not.  We  believe  this 
to  be  true,  and  that  if  true,  it  is  a  truth  of  the 
last  importance. 

The  editor  who  furnishes,  for  two  or  three  cents, 
four  columns  of  unexceptionable  matter,  must  be- 
ware lest  in  the  fifth  something  should  creep  in 
which  does  not  square  with  the  sentiments  of  his 
"  patron,"  who  is  nevertheless  no  doubt  a  warm  ad- 
vocate for  free  discussion.    The  clergyman,  whose 
doctrine  and  whose  life  are   irreproachable,  must 
or  mu«t  not  attach  importance  to  gown  orsurplice. 
This  reverend  brother  may  believe  in  the  whole 
"  Cqufession  of  Faith,"  and  preach  it  too,  so  that  his 
praise  shall  be  in  all  the  churches,  but  he  might 
as  well  be  guilty  of  one  of  the  seven  mortal  sins 
as  doubt  of  the  unlawfulness  of  dancing.     Another 
may  think  as  he  pleases  about  slavery  in  the  ab- 
stract— (freedom  of  thought  is  sometimes  hllowed,) 
but  if  he  give  utterance  to  certain  opinions  as  to 
the  right  of  the  slave  and  the  duty  of  the  master, 
his  fate  is  sealed.    He  had  better  ask  for  his  dis- 
mission at  once  and  thus  fall  with  decency.    The 
teacher  must  not  only  inculcate  "  the  humanities  " 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  love  to  the  young ;  it    ^ 
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will  avail  him  at  leaat  aa  mnch  to  stand  on  the 
Saybrook  platforaii  or  Babaciibe  to  the  Thirty-nine 
articlefl. 

Generatitiefl  such  aa  these,  when  nntupportecl, 
have  bat  little  weight  with  the  judiciona;  the  reader's 
attention  is  therefore  asked  to  an  induction  of 
particulars  which  go  to  fortify  the  position  that 
while  our  country  has  discarded  other  tyrannies, 
it  still  submits  to  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion. 
In  a  late  essay  in  this  Magazine*  the  idea  was 
advanced  that  'wherever  the  opinions  of  numerous 
foreign  tourists,  differing  diametrically  on  various 
points,  should  be  found  to  coincide  as  to  any  im- 
preaaion  received  touching  important  matters  in 
this  country,  the  correctness  of  such  opinions 
might  safely  be  taken  for  granted ;  or,  at  leaat,  ac- 
cepted aa  prima  facie  evidence.  Aa  far,  then,  as 
the  validity  of  this  test  goes,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
extraordinary  rigor  of  the  tyranny  in  queatioo. 
Engliah  and  French — men  and  women — the  roon- 
archiat  and  the  radical — those  who  love  and 
those  who  bate  us — our  eulogists  and  our  detract- 
ors— alike  bear  witness  to  the  fact.  This  general 
agreement,  amid  innumerable  differences,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  upon  the  aupposition  that  it  ia 
founded  upon  an  honest  conviction,  and  as  being 
so,  worthy  of  serious  notice. 

We  will  not  quote  at  length  from  Latrobe,  Combe, 
Marryatt  or  Miss  Martineau,  whose  works  are  so 
well  known  to  the  reading  public,  but  their  testi- 
mony is  identical  on  this  subject.    They  speak  of 
the  '*  worship  of  opinion,"  its  "  very  tyrannical " 
sway,    the    '*  despotism  *'  exercised   by  and   tbe 
curious  aspect  of  a  submission  so  discordant  with 
our  passionate  pursuit  of  political  liberty.     Miss 
Manineau,  who  did  not  find  us  half  democratic 
enough  for  her  taste,  declares  '*  there  is  leas  liberty 
of  speech  and  action  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  countries  whose   political  servitude   the 
Americans  justly  compassionate  and  despise."  Mar- 
ryatt makeii  one  exception  to  the  charge  that  among 
us  "  there  is  no  free  will,"  and  thisstrangely  enough 
is  on  the  subject  of  religion !  The  "  silencing  "  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Barnes,  not  many  years  since,  A>r  the  sus- 
pected holding  of  opinions  differing — not  from  the 
Bible,  but  from  the  "  confession   of  faich  "  or  the 
'*  catechism,"  and  the  present  odious  persecution 
of  Dr.  Bush  for — not  a  denial — ^but  a  peculiar  view  of 
the  resurrection,  are  among  many  specimens  that 
might  be  cited  of  our  encouragement  of  an  inde- 
pendent pursuit  of  truth  and  an  honest  avowal  of 
opinions  on  this  subject.    No  one  can  doubt,  in  the 
&ce  of  these  and  similar  instances,  that  the  spirit 
of  peraecution  is  still  rife,  and  working  as  boldly  as 
it  dare,  restrained  only  by  the  utter  contrariety  of 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  from  still  more  offen- 
sive demonstrations. 


•  "  Our  English  Visitors,"  August  number. 


To  return  to  foreign  opinions.  If,  with  respect 
to  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  an  English 
atmosphere  of  thought  and  feeling  may  be  suspect- 
ed to  have  accompanied  them  to  these  shores,  and 
to  have  disqualified  them  from  testifying — at  least 
to  our  tltsadvantage,  let  us  turn  to  the  French,  and 
ask  what  impression  they  have  received  as  to  our 
enjoyment  of  individual  fieedom.  What  says  the 
lively  and  sparkling  Chevalier  1  "  This  minority  '* — 
thus  specifying  a  class  inferior  in  ntunbers,  but  first 
in  intelligence  and  worth — "  is  deposed  and  placed 
under  a  strict  guardianship."  "  The  mass,  (which 
elsewhere  carries  the  pack,)  has  here  pot  it  on  the 

back  o(  the  enlightened."    **  North  America  is  Eu- 
rope with  ita  head  down  and  feet  op." 

Observe,  we  do  not  adopt  the  aprigfatly  French- 
man's ■miles.  In  an  argument  with  him  we  sbonld 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  tbsm.  We  quote 
them  to  show  the  impression  made  upon  one,  who 
is  evidently  no  parttnn  writer,  by  the  hard  presnre 
of  a  public  opinion  mnnerically  gathered. 

Tiie  grave  diaquisitions  of  the  philosophical  De 
Tocquevilie  are  of  the  same  purport  vrith  the  sal- 
lies of  his  gayer  countryman.  Our  present  evils 
and  our  future  dangers,  both  polMeal  snd  social, 
,  arise,  in  his  view,  from  tbe  tyranny  of  msjorities 
5  snd  tbe  unbending  rigor  of  public  opinion,  which 
being  alwaya  in  the  right,  (of  the  strongest,)  will 
hsve  but  little  toleration  for  those  who  are  of 
course  in  the  wrong. 

If  testimony  is  to  be  weighed  as  welf  as  eomited, 
too  mnch  value  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  thst  of 
De  Tocquevilie.  He  seems  to  have  devoted  bis 
whole  power  of  discrimination  to  the  subject  of  oar 
institutions  and  their  effect  upon  ourselves ;  and 
no  one  has  written  of  us  with  a  more  earnest  efiort, ' 
or  a  more  evident  desire  to  arrive  at  just  condn- 
sions.  His  work  is,  it  is  true,  highly  speculative 
and  abstract ;  but  few  travelers  have  taken  aa  great 
pains  to  inform  themselves  thoroughly,  by  study 
and  observe  tion,  as  to  the  facts  which  they  place  at 
the  foundation  of  their  systems. 

The  views  of  De  Tocquevilie,  expressed  over 
and  over  again  in  a  variety  of  forms,  amount  to 
this^that  we  have  more  to  apprehend  from  the 
tyranny  of  majorities  and  the  crushing  force  of 
I  public  opinion,  than  from  any  other  source  that  has 
j  yet  threatened  the  enjoyment  of  our  dear-won 
\  liberty.  No  idea  in  the  whole  work  occurs  so  fre- 
quently. Here  are  a  few  of  the  expressions— strong 
snd  antitheticslfperhsps,  but  intended  to  convey  a 
great  truth.  -  There  can  be  no  litersry  genius 
without  freedom  of  opinion,  and  freedom  of  opinioo 
does  not  exist  in  America."  «<  In  that  immense 
crowd  which  throngs  the  avenues  to  power,  I  found 
very  few  men  who  displsyed  any  of  thst  manly 
candor  and  thatmaaculine  independence  of  opinion 
which  frequently  diatingnished  the  Americans  in 
former  times."    •'  It  seems  as  if  all  the  minds  of 
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ilie  Aiaericau  were  formed  «poQODeBMdel/'.ete. 
In  adfiitioa  to  the  direct  testimony  of  foreign 
loariete  on  the  point  in  <itteBiion,  we  eennoc  but  be 
atnick  wiih  incidental  obaervatione  wliich  appear 
to  tts  to  convey,  still  more  foroibly,  the  impreesion 
produced  on  tiieir  minds  by  what  they  saw  and 
heard.  Maoy'of  the  most  eminent  among  tbeoi, 
incinding  those  who  think  best  of  us  and  o«r  insti- 
tutions»  aUttde  often  and  pointedly  to  opinions  ex- 
preesed  in  private — eub  ro9at  as  it  were — the  like 
of  which  are  never ,  by  any  chance,  liapedin  public 
by  lawyer  or  divine,  politician  or  capitalist,  editor 
or  man  of  letters.  This  feet,  gathered  from  many 
difiering  sources  and  corroborated  by  observations 
undeniably  often  made  among  ourselves,  speaks 
volumes.  It  says,  in  terms  not  to  be  mistaken, 
that  prevailing  public  sentimentamongns  absolute- 
ly suppresses,  on  some  points,  the  expression  of 
private  sentiment.  Foreign  travelers,  accustomed 
to  live  under  government  which  we  consider  op- 
pressive, notice  this  trait  in  the  practice  of  a  people 
who  claim  to  have  established  for  themselves  the 
fineest  government  the  world  ever  saw,  and  we  dare 
no^.  deny  the  inference. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  too,  that  there  is  no 
opposing  testimony  to  be  found.  Admiration  of 
the  wonderful  energy  and  enterpriseof  the  national 
character,  the  rapidity  of  our  growth,  the  extent 
of  our  internal  improvements,  (he  comparative  ab- 
sence of  beggary  among  us,  the  prevalence  of  com- 
fort among  our  population  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try, the  quiet  and  good  order  observable  even  in 
our  sharply  contested  elections,  and  the  action  of 
the  government  in  securing  the  well-being  of  the 
masses,  abounds  in  the  works  of  ourtrans'^tlantic 
observers ;  but  not  a  solitary  remark  points  out 
the  moral  independence  of  our  statesmen,  our  edi- 
tors or  our  influential  men  of  any  profession  or 
party.  With  an  exception  or  two  in  each  doss, 
no  one  praises  them  for  venturing  to  oppose  the 
wrong  measures  of  the  party  or  sect  to  which  they 
belong ;  for  daring  to  be  true  when  truth  threatens 
popularity  ;  for  trusting  to  the  right-mindedness  of 
a  people,  the  very  basis  of  whose  existence  is  a  de- 
termination to  enjoy  unrestricted  liberty  of  thought, 
word  and  action.  According  to  our  most  favura  ble 
observers,  there  is  little  encouragement  for  self-sa- 
crifice of  this  sort.  When  some  one  bursts  the 
trammels  of  party  or  creed  there  is  none  to  cheer 
him  on  ;  none  to  cry  "  God  bless  him ! " — ^uulebs, 
indeed,  he  quits  one  creed  or  party  only  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  another.  He  must  not 
dare  to  stand  alone,  unless  he  can  content  himself 
with  private-— very  private — encouragement ;  whis- 
pers of  consdation,  accompanied  with  the  avowal, 
'*  /cannot  afford  to  uphold  you  publicly."  When 
a  moral  gulf  yawns  before  him — a  question  of  right 
or  wrong  which  must  be  met  either  by  hypocrisy 
or  self-sacrifice — if  he  decide  upon  the  leap  he 


may  count  upon  a  destraotion  aa  oertain  as  that  of 
Curtius,  but  he  miUst  not  expect  the  posthumous 
compensation  of  undying  honor  and  reverence. 
Private  commendation,  in  some  small  measure, 
may  wait  upon  such  an  act  and  the  secret  testi- 
mony of  many  a  cowardly  conscience,  but  it  will 
be  for  deeds  of  another  class  that  his  country  will 
inocribe  his  name  among  her  worthies.  So  say 
our  foreign  admirera— and  can  we  contradict  them  7 

Among  Americans  ol  high  reputation  who  have 
given  examples  of  moral  independence  worthy  ot 
all  praise,  John  Quincy  Adanuiy  after  his  Presi- 
dency, and  Dr.  Channing  demand  particular  men- 
tion. Without  a  clique  or  a  party  to  fall  back 
upon — that  is,  without  a  "  public"  of  their  own  to 
sustain  them — ^they  have  boldly  uttered  unpopular 
trutha,  and  their  countrymen  have  been  compelled 
to  listen.  With  eyes  fixed  upon  the  great  char- 
ter of  our  liberties,  and  neither  attracted  nor  inti- 
midated by  the  shifting  or  threatening  crowd  be- 
low, they  dared  to  speak  as  from  the  oracle  itself, 
invoking  the  sacred  fire  to  bear  witness  to  their 
integrity,  and  periling  sll  upon  the  result.  And 
their  appeal  was  answered — answered  by  the  kind- 
ling of  light  which  can  never  be  quenched — an- 
swered by  the  universal  heart  of  'a  great  people, 
capable  of  all  that  is  true  and  honorable,  though 
still  liable  %  mistake  the  false  for  the  true,  and 
not  seldom  misled  by  blind  or  unfaithful  guides. 
Their  example  is  encouraging.  A  few  more  such 
would  unloose  the  tongues  of  thousands  who  have 
been  dumb,  and  open  the  ears  of  millions  who 
have  been  deaf.  I'he  day  must  come ;  all  we  can 
ask  is  that  its  dawning  be  not  delayed.  We  might 
enlarge  our  list  of  those  who  have  endeavored  to 
hasten  its  coming,  but,  all  told,  they  could  scarcely 
be  counted  an  exception  to  the  general  charge.  A 
distinguished  author  might  have  been  named  as 
one  who  has  ventured  to  put  forth  unpalatable  but 
highly  instructive  truths,  but  his  influence  with  his 
countrymen  has  been  so  much  marred  by  great 
want  of  judgment  and  greater  want  of  temper,  that 
we  cannot  venture  to  propose  him  as  a  model  for 
imitation.  He  still  occupies  a  position,  however, 
which  puts  it  in  liis  power  to  become  a  great  pub- 
lic benefactor ;  and  we  may  hope  that  when  the 
course  of  years  sholl  have  softened  his  resentments 
and  added  the  crowning  grace  of  a  calm  and  ge- 
nial philosophy  to  his  many  accomplishments,  we 
shall  yet  have  totliank  him  for  many  a  high  lesson, 
given  in  love  and  received  with  attention  if  not 
gratitude. 

We  all  rejoice  in  the  beneficial  influence  of  our 
chosen  form  of  government.  We  believe  it  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  ever  devised  for  man ;  hav- 
ing for  its  basis  the  noble  idea  of  self-control, 
making  other  restraints  less  necessary,  and  de- 
pending for  its  perpetuity  upon  an  enlightened  re- 
cognition of  the  golden  rule.    But  who  will  deny 
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that  pnctically  there  are  erils  helonging  to  this 
form  of  government  ?  Who  will  pretend  that  it 
ia  exempt  from  that  which  clinga  to  every  thing  of 
human  device— «nror  and  abuie— orclaim  that  we, 
of  all  the  earthy  have  provided  for  ouraelvea  the  aweet 
without  an  alloy  of  bitter — ^the  honey  without  the 
gall  of  human  existence  1 

If  dangers  and  errors  exist  they  must  be  very 
prominent ; — they  must  preis  heavily  on  some 
classes  of  the  community — they  must  be  forced 
upon  the  notice  of  every  writer  or  speaketi  sinoe 
the  system  ceilmly  a<&cts  the  whole  frame- worlc 
of  society  as  well  as  every  department  of  politics. 
The  democratic  spirit  is  around  us  and  above  us 
and  beneath  us  with  its  evil  as  well  as  its  good, 
its  errors  and  failings  as  well  as  its  advantages  and 
its  blessings.  It  is  a  human  institution,  and  can 
claim  no  divine  immunities.  Yet  of  all  our  promi- 
nent speakers  and  writers,  how  few  ever  hint  at  a 
fault  in  the  system  or  its  workings,  except  to 
show  that  they  themselves  could  manage  it  better. 
If  we  believe  our  orators,  our  poets,  our  essayists, 
our  journals — our  sky  is  cloudless,  our  prospect 
without  shadow  and  our  example  faultleas. 

The  dangers  and  abominations  of  monarchy  and 
aristocracy,  as  threatening  to  us  as  equatorial  heat 
to  the  Greenlander,  are  a  favorite  theme  with 
popular  writers.  We  claim  to  be?  a  practical 
people,  but  really  a  provision  of  palm-leaves  for 
our  arctic  neighbor  would  seem  quite  as  rational 
as  these  diatribes  against  evils  which  approach  us 
no  nearer  than  "  Indus  to  the  Pole.'*  Not  to  a 
want  of  common  sense  are  we  to  ascribe  this  sin- 
gular choice  of  subjects.  That  blind  giant  '*  public 
opinion'*  demands  that  when  any  political  evil  is 
unfolded  to  the  national  eye,  it  shall  belong  not  to 
ourselves  but  to  our  neighbors,  whose  sins  and  im- 
perfections shall  thus  be  made  to  feed  fat  the  pride 
which  acknowledges  nothing  but  perfection  at 
home.  The  evils  belonging  to  our  system,  as  such, 
are  undeniably  a  forbidden  theme  to  him  who 
expects  anything  from  public  favor. 

On  the  other  hand  popular  evils — that  is,  those 
allowed  to  be  such  by  the  people — are  always  fair 
subjects.  Look  at  intemperance,  for  instance, 
upon  which  any  amount  of  declamation  may  be 
had  at  a  moment's  warning,  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  United  States — how  thoroughly  has  that  subject 
been  handled  since  it  became  popular !  One  might 
listen  to  addressee  from  the  pulpit  and  the  rostrum 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
hardly  suppose  there  was  any  other  modification 
of  the  general  evil — sin,  except  this. 

A  very  obvious  instance  of  the'  timidity  with 
which  private  sentimenta  are  fexpressed,  in  this 
country,  may  be  found  in  the  silence  of  the  pro- 
perty-holding class  as  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
property  from  any  direct  infhience  in  the  govern- 
ment.   It  is  well  known  that  every  change  in  the 
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several  state  conscitvtions  has  been  against  proper- 
ty and  in  favor  of  numbers.  It  will  aleo,  perhaps, 
be  generally  admitted  that  this  change  has  been 
ever  greater  in  reality  than  in  appearance,  since 
the  employer  is  more  likely  to  neglect  going  to  tbe 
polls  than  his  youthful  clerk  of  voting  age,  the 
mechanic  than  his  journeyman,  the  farmer  than  his 
laborer.  The  time  of  the  elder  is  more  important, 
or  his  activity  less,  or  his  appreciation  of  ifae 
privilege  of  voting,  (shared  by  every  body  with- 
out restriction,)  not  so  keen  as  that  of  his  satel- 
lite, who  dutches  eagerly  at  this  his  only  source 
of  dignity.  It  follows  that  professed  politi- 
cians^i.  e.  those  who  make  politica  their  business 
—and  that  half  of  the  people  possessed  of  small 
property  or  of  no  properly  at  all,  constitote  in 
reality  the  government.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
an  evil.  It  may  be  the  very  best  system  on  the 
whole,  and  one  which  is  in  time  to  fit  every  citizen 
to  be  a  legislator.  Our  argument  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  that  point.  But  is  it  credible 
that  this  state  of  things  can  be  agreeable  to  the 
large  class  of  property-holders,  who  under  its  in- 
fluence withdraw  in  a  great  degree  from  the  field 
of  politics — that  is  to  say,  from  a  share  in  the 
government  of  their  country  7  And  yet — and  this 
is  the  point  we  are  aiming  at — not  a  whisper  of 
dissatisfaction  with  this  state  of  things  is  spenly 
expressed.  Individuals  speak  of  it  as  a  grievance 
to  foreigners--«o  the  latter  tell  ua  sometimes  to 
their  fellow-citizens  in  private — but  in  public,  with 
the  voice  of  remonstrance,  never !  Verily  oor 
sovereign  is  a  despot  indeed  I  Few  other  niiera 
have  the  compliment  paid  them  of  having  even 
murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  repressed  by  large  bodies 
of  their  subjects  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved ! 

In  addition  to  these  instances  of  silent  subser- 
vience to  our  imperious  power,  we  may  reasonably 
cite  the  course  of  the  newspaper-press.  It  is  a 
thing  well  understood  that  the  editor  of  a  political 
journal  must  not  differ  in  opinion  on  any  important 
particular  from  the  party  to  which  he  is  attached, 
under  pain  of  its  displeasure  shown  by  marks  un- 
mistakable. The  few  who  dare  brave  this  vin- 
dictive displeasure  show  how  stringent  is  the  swoy 
which  "the  public'* — that  is,  each  editor's  par- 
ticular public — maintains  over  private  judgment. 
No  matter  how  complete  is  the  general  concurrence 
— ^this  buys  no  favor  for  a  single  aberration. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  far  from 
intending  to  imply  a  general  absence  of  worth  and 
honesty  in  a  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  whose 
position  calls  for  so  large  an  amount  of  both. 
But  we  might  appeal  to  their  readers,  and  even  to 
themselves,  whether  there  is  not  often  reference 
first  to  what  public  eentunent  is,  and  next  to  what 
it  ought  to  be;  whether  there  be  not  an  obvious 
anxiety  to  show  that  the  writer  is  on  the  popular 
tide  rather  than  to  prove  that  aide  the  right  one  ; 
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in  short,  whether  they  «re  not  too  ofbn  coerced 
into  following  what  ib,  or  what  aeems  to  be,  the 
mfuority  even  though  they  are  not  able  to  take 
oonviction  along  with  them. 

Editors  themflelTeB  complain  bitterly  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  *'  patrons  "  expect  conformity  each 
with  hie  own  yiewe.  If  a  sabject  comes  up  unex- 
pectedly and  the  editor  is  surprised  into  betnymg 
his  real  sentiments  before  he  has  ascertained  which 
will  be  the  approved  side,  how  soon  will  he  be  re- 
minded of  his  delinquency.  The  "  stop  my  paper  I " 
argument  would  be  entirely  ludicrous  if  it  did  not 
show  the  uitolerant  and  arrogant  folly  of  those  who 
wish  to  see  only  one  side  of  every  question,  and 
if  it  did  not  also  throw  a  gratuitous  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  truth  and  candor. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  scarcely  a  paper 
which  professes  iodependenee,  or  a  willingness  to 
let  both  sides  be  heard  in  matters  of  moment.  In 
much  of  this,  ordinary  editors  deserve  .no  blame. 
They  but  submit  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  They 
are  well  aware  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  most  respected  and  best  established  among 
thera  can  hold  high  ground,  let  them  take  it  ever 
BO  courageously.  We  mast  not  expect  voluntary 
martyrs  at  every  comer.  Those  who  condemn  a 
tame  compliance  must  consider  bow  large  a  share 
of  the  pecuniary  loas  and  public  dislike  which  is 
visited  npon  the  refractory  theff  tkifmsehet  vnnUd 
be  willing  to  bear  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  more  in- 
dependent tone  to  the  press.  The  £ittlt  does  not 
lie  at  the  editors'  doors  only. 

Again — the  eoostant  reference  to  pnblic  opinion 
in  official  communications  is  an  indication  of  mi»- 
plaeed  subserviency  to  its  dictates.  Reports,  me»^ 
sages  and  other  public  documents,  not  seldom  have 
really  the  appearance  of  electioneering  pamphlets, 
designed  to  produce  a  certain  effect  by  claiming 
that  a  decision  has  already  been  made  by  the  public 
voice.  The  prino^es  upon  which  great  points 
have  been  decidedtaod  the  argument  which  should 
induce  the  mssses  to  acquiesce  in  such  decisions, 
are  scarcely  touched  in  the  eagerness  to  appeal  to 
the  partisan  feelings  or  the  cherished  prejudices 
which  alone  are  thought  worthy  of  condUation. 
A  poor  compliment  to  any  sovereign  but  the  Grand 
Lama,  who  is  eternally  a  child,  incapable  of  claim- 
ing a  rational  obedtence  or  of  appreciating  a  dig- 
nified submission. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  domination  of  public 
opinion  in  a  more  private  sphere,  we  may  mention 
the  rigid  conformity  with  their  own  views  which 
parishes  exact  from  the  pastors  of  their  choice. 
Not  only  the  non-essential  sentiments  of  the  min- 
ister, but  his  style  of  living,  the  company  he  keeps, 
the  kind  of  parties  he  gives  or  attends,  the  woman 
he  marries,  the  education  of  his  children— -are  con" 
sidered  legitimate  subjects  for  notice  and  interfer- 
ence by  his  parishioners.    One  is  censured  because 
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he  invents  a  razor-strop — another  because  he  be- 
lieves in  Mesmerism— a  third  because  he  does  not 
retire  when  dancing  begins— a  fourth  because  he 
will  not  hinder  his  wife  from  wearing  flowers  in 
her  bonnet,  and  these  censures  are  by  no  means 
empty  breath,  for  they  oi%en  end  in  quarrels  and 
absolute  dismissal.  The  wives  and  daughters  of 
olergymen  are  often  heard  to  complain  of  this  sub- 
jection to  the  opinion  of  others  as  a  trial  which 
they  feel  to  be  almost  intolerable,  but  it  continues 
to  be  submitted  to  as  a  matter  of  absolute  neces- 
sity. 

The  treatment  to  which  candidates  for  office  are 
subjected  is  so  well  known  and  its  impropriety  so 
universally  admitted,  that  it  seems  superfluous  to 
cite  it  as  an  exemplification  of  our  position ;  but 
it  goes  on  almost  unreproved  from  year  to  year, 
and  must  therefore  be  treated  as  a  national  evil. 
The  morals  and  fitness  for  office  of  a  servant  of 
the  people  cannot  be  too  closely  scrutinized;  bat 
the  inquisition  neither  begins  nor  ends  here.  Per- 
sonal appearance  and  habits,  family  history,  and 
other  things  which  are  and  should  be  held  sacred 
among  all  civilized  people,  are  dragged  into  the 
contest  and  made  public  property.  The  inevitable 
consequence  is  that  many  a  man  whose  worth  and 
ability  peculiarly  fit  him  to  be  a  valuable  public 
servant,  shrinks  from  oflice  as  from  the  plagnoi 
leaving  place  for  the  impudent  brawler  whom  im- 
penetrable obscurity  shields  fipom  aU  danger  of  a 
similar  kind. 

If  then  it  be  true  that  public  opinion  has  an  un- 
due and  even  tyrannous  sway  in  our  land,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  we  have  secured  but  one  part  ol 
our  liberty — ^that  which  insures  us  from  oppression 
by  the  government.  If  the  nobler  freedom — that 
of  thought  and  its  untrammeled  expression — ^be 
not  oura,  then  we  have  indeed  much  yet  to  do. 
VVe  have  but  exchanged  the  tyranny  of  the  few  for 
that  of  the  many.  The  press,  we  are  told,  is  free — 
and  so  it  is  free  from  official  censorship — free  from 
taxation — ^free  from  violence  by  public  authority  ; 
but  it  is  not  free  for  the  advocacy  of  any  sentiments 
that  are  not  popular :  "  public  opinion,"  assuming 
a  censorship  as  odious  as  that  of  any  other  despot 
whatever.  Congress  is  free;  but  it  surely  never 
was  designed  that  our  great  representative  assem- 
blies ^ould  become  mere  registering  bodies — ^like 
the  ancient  parliaments  of  Paris — convened  solely 
to  record  the  edicts  of  the  sovereign,  though  that 
sovereign  be  the  people.  It  was  intended  that 
they  should  discuss,  deliberate  and  decide,  and  not 
merely  act  the  part  of  officers  at  a  town-meeting, 
whose  duty  is  to  collect  and  count  the  votes  of 
their  constituents.  .If  we  should  judge  by  much  of 
what  we  hear,  both  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  we 
might  suppose  the  representative  oath  to  read 
**  that  we  will  well  and  truly  gather  and  report  the 
sentiments  of  our  constituents  and  of  the  people 
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at  large.''  la  (his  way  the  utility  of  oor  npra- 
tentative  bodiea,  as  deliberative  aaeemblieB,  is  near- 
ly lost,  and  the  more  so  the  more  they  are  regarded 
as  the  mere  interpreters  of  the  public  will.  Id 
the  British  Parliament  a  direct  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  sovereign  is  unptrliamentary ;  it 
would  certainly  add  not  a  little  to  the  dignity  of 
our  legislative  bodies  and  perhaps  still  more  to 
their  asefalness,  if  there  were  less  frequent  reference 
to  the  will  of  the  public  and  more  to  their  good,  as 
well  as  to  the  constitutional  obligations  of  the  re- 
presentative. 

It  is  still  wontf  when  this  practice  is  carried,  as 
is  constantly  done,  through  the  legislative  into  the 
execttiive  department,  and  the  **  will "  of  the  people 
made  there  the  professed  guide.  Its  next  natural 
step  is  to  the  judiciary.  The  constitutional  obli 
gations  of  our  national  and  state  legislatures  and 
of  the  executive  refer  no  more  to  the  "  will  of  the 
people  "  than  do  those  of  the  judiciary.  A  refer 
enoe  to  that  will  (farther  than  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  constitvtion  and  laws,  where,  of  coarse,  it  is  in 
order,)  in  the  decisions  of  the  Utter  would  be  as 
much  in  place  as  it  frequently  is  in  executive 
munications. 

The  evil  would  be  leas^though  still  an  evU^-tf 
the  working  of  this  system  of  the  snpremacy  of 
popular  opinion,  directly  and  per  «e,  were  actually 
what  it  claims  to  be — the  genuine  expression  of 
the  people's  will.  But  nothing  is  fiirther  from  the 
reality.  It  is  often  in  the  power  of  aa  active  and 
unscrupulous  minority  to  wear  much  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  conveying  the  popular  will  than  a  large 
actual  majority  opposed  to  it,  but  composed  of  dif- 
ferent materials.  The  very  unworthiness  of  such 
a  minority  enables  it  to  triumph.  The  test,  there* 
fere,  is  a  iallacions  one.  A  public  opinion  is 
turned,  and  this  very  assumption  made  the  lever 
for  forcing  an  unreal  assent.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  people  do  accede  to  propositions  from  the  im 
pression,  industriously  propagated,  that  there  is  no 
alternative.  The  actual  majority  yields  because 
it  is  made  to  believe  itself  the  weaker  party.  In 
popular  movements,  as  in  war,  the  impression  of 
defeat  often  leads  to  defeat  itself,  and  the  cry  of 
victory  as  often  gains  the  battle.  Our  politicians 
by  trade  understand  this  trick  but  too  welt. 

This  watching  the  gale  has  a  most  injurious 
tendency  on  public  measures.  Those  who  ought 
to  be  responsible  for  the  measures  proposed  and 
adopted  avoid  all  responsibility,  by  declaring  that 
they  but  execute  the  will  of  the  people.  They  con- 
sider (hemselves  answerable  only  for  a  right  in- 
terpretation of  that  will  If  this  principle  be  per- 
manently adopted,  we  see  not  why  a  magnetic 
telegraph  would  not  do  as  welt  as  a  statesman  at 
Washington  or  Albany,  and  with  great  saving  of 
expense.  A  soul  must  be  quite  superfluous.  This 
form  of  subserviency  to  the  popular  voice  combines. 


with  other  eansse>  to  keep  the  best  wtxn  from  office. 
They  do  not  choose  the  responsibility  of  msasures 
which  they  are  not  allowed  toinfluenee.  Upon 
men  in  office  the  effect  is  most  unfortunate.  The 
nauseating  adulation  of  the  '*  people,"  which  ibms 
tiie  staple  of  so  many  of  our  public  documents,  is 
partly  oaise  and  partly  cunsequence.  The  new 
official  who  has  just  received  the  distinguiahing 
mark  of  the  people's  fevor  intij<  tell  them  of  the 
intelligsttce,  sagacity  and  honesty  which  has  been 
exhibited  in  his  own  election.  A  monarch  would 
•Isgger  under  such  commendations  fitira  one  of  his 
ministeni  as  our  public  servants  pour  out  so  on- 
blusbingly  upon  us,  sod  that,  too,  upon  oecasioDi 
with  which  our  knowledge  and  omr  virtues  have 
nothing  to  do.  No  American  gentleman  ahrosd 
can  read  aloud,  nnabariied,  to  an  assembly  of  for- 
eigners, many  oi  the  exordtnms  of  the  messages 
sent  to  our  national  and  state  legislatuies.  No 
wonder  that  the  recipients  of  this  flattery  arrire  in 
time  at  the  beUef  that  the  only  proper  business  of 
legislative  bodies  is  to  discover  and  perfem  the 
will  of  so  virtuous  and  intelhgcat  a  dictator. 

We  hope  this  prectioe  may  be  abandoned  on  the 
score  of  good  taste  at  least  if  from  no  higher  motive. 
If  the  people  reaUy  have  the  degree  of  virtue  and 
enlightenment  ascribed  to  them,  tkey  must  ksvt 
some  modesty,  and,  of  oomue,  be  nnwiUing  to  bs 
blaaoned  ferth  to  the  worid  aa  the  possesssrs  of  so 
marked  and  unmistakable  a  soperiority.  If  they 
have  not—.biit  we  will  not  adsaSe  any  saehssp* 
position. 

The  mosi  diffieoU  part  of  ear  sulijeot— that 
which  relates  to  remedies  fer  the  midne  infloence 
•f  publio  opinion— still  remsdna.  If  we  are  able 
to  suggest  nothing  to  our  roaden  that  seems  feasi- 
ble or  pertinent,  we  still  hope  that  the  task  which 
we  have  undertaken  of  pointing  ovt  sn  existing 
evil  and  a  dangeroua  tendency  In  our  institBtioDS 
and  our  community,  may  not  prove  useless  or  un- 
ooeptable.  The  first  step  toward  any  reform  is 
to  be  aware  of  its  necessity.  Many  evils  when 
diseovered  and  adwuittd  are  half  cured. 

Those,  therefore,  who  accede  to  the  repressnts- 
tions  of  the  prsceding  pages,  ought  not  to  deny  or 
extemiale  the  evil.  The  language  of  umnea- 
sured  eulogy  is  not  and  canni>t  be,  the  language 
of  patriotiam.  To  dwell  ever  on  Che  bright  side  is 
easy  and  popular ;  to  venture  sometimes  to  ex- 
amine the  other  requires  the  interest  of  true  re- 
tard. Whoever  believea  the  ills  to  exist,  wiU  do 
something  tovfard  its  removal  by  adasitting  and 
ezpodngit. 

Wealth  may  do  much;  not  vrealth  in  mssdet 
only  or  diiefly,  but  wealth  in  minute  portions,  or 
even  in  the  direction  which  may  be  given  to  its 
outlay.  Independent  pressee  shonkl  be  eacoursged, 
both  by  subscriptiona  and  advertisements.  The 
mere  yearly  advertising  of  a  prosperooa  merchsut 
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may  be  earned  to  Taluable  account  in  this  way. 
Not  that  we  would  haTO  papers  without  decided 
fiewa  of  dieir  own ;  we  ask  only  to  see  those  sus- 
tained (not  purehated)  which  claim  independent 
ground,  and  treat  with  manly  iJBdraesB  the  views  of 
those  who  dififer  from  them. 

Wealth  in  larger  nearaie  may  be  moet  effectu- 
ally used  in  the  same  way.  There  is  not  a  large 
town  in  the  United  States  which  has  not  abundant 
means  for  establishing  an  independent  press— one, 
we  mean,  whose  course  should  not  be  swayed  by 
political  parties,  subsciiptions,  advertiaementa  or 
gifts,  in  the  smallest  degree.  And  why  not?  Party 
objects  command  their  scores  of  thousands  readily 
enough.  Religious  sectarian  purposes  have  but  to 
be  stated,  and  wealth  rans  freely  at  the  call.  Shall 
freedom  of  opinion,  in  politic8,in  religion,  in  every- 
thing, appeal  in  vain  to  the  liberal  and  enlighten- 
ed ?   Are  there  no  droppings  for  its  parched  fields? 

Intellect,  whose  province  it  is  to  assert  the  su- 
periority of  mental  over  mere  physical  liberty,  is  a 
natural  auxiliary  in  this  cause.  It  should  claim 
directly  the  right  to  an  open  and  bold  avowal  of 
its  reasonings  and  its  conclusions.  It  should  sub- 
mit to  no  shackles,  as  it  should  impose  none,  not 
only  in  theory  but  in  practice — on  the  unpopular 
side  as  on  the  popular^-it  should  claim,  advocate 
and  encourage  the  largest  liberty. 

Freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  must  ever 
be  dosely  connected  with  literary  efibrt  An  in- 
terfering public  sentiment  operates  here  most  inju- 
riously. Every  practice  that  tends  to  lower  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  literature  is  un&vor- 
able  to  morals,  and  should  reeeive  no  countenance 
from  the  intelligent  and  rejecting.  Whatever 
tempts  an  author  to  trim  or  disguise  or  repress  his 
sentiments,  is  so  &r  iojarioas,  both  to  himself  and 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  of  which  he  is  bound  to  be 
the  unshrinking  champion.  It  is  in  this  view  that 
we  object  to  the  practice,  which  has  lately  become 
fashionable,  of  appointing  literary  persons  to  office. 
It  is  said  to  be  honorable,  alike  to  those  who  be- 
stow and,  those  who  reeeive,  and  this  we  will  not 
dispute ;  bat  we  may  doubt  if  it  be  wise.  Public 
business  requires  the  habits  of  a  man  of  business, 
not  those  of  a  scholar.  A  scholar  must  be  trans- 
fermed,  in  order  to  perform  it  well,  and  scholars 


are  hard  to  transform.  As  for  the  business  then, 
we  think  it  may  suffer.  The  individual  himself  is 
almost  sure  to  be  a  loser.  His  dignity  and  his  in- 
dependence are  lessened,  for  we  fear  there  are  few 
men  who  are  not  injured  by  holding  office.  Lite- 
rature is,  in  its  very  nature,  partly  advisory,  and 
should  sometimes  use  the  tone  of  reproof.  From 
a  private  station  a  distinguished  writer  may,  now 
and  then,  tell  the  community  an  unpalatable  truth. 
From  the  secretary's  bureau  it  is  less  likely ;  from 
the  ambassador's,  not  to  be  thought  of.  Turn 
some  into  office-holders,  and  you  turn  others  into 
office-hunters,  and  destroy  all  hopes  of  any  but 
painted  and  gilded,  truths  from  them.  As  a  class, 
our  distinguished  writers  have  not  been  remarkable 
for  moral  courage.  We  fear  that  holding  the  glit- 
tering seals  of  office  before  their  eyes  will  not  im- 
prove them  in  this  respect. 

To  hold  fast  personal,  individual  independence, 
is,  aAer  all,  the  true  and  only  suffieient  means  of 
guarding  against  servility  to  the  opinions  of  oth- 
ers. Every  thinking  and  accoantable  being  ahould 
insist  on  the  right  of  speaking  when  he  ought  to 
speak,  as  well  as  of  acting  when  he  does  act,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  convictions.  If  by  this  he  did 
little  for  others,  he  would  do  much  for  himself. 
He  would  hold  frist  his  integrity ;  he  would  main- 
tain his  self-respect — he  would  feel  himself  a 
man  among  men.  But  he  Would  do  much  for 
others  too.  Example  is  all  powerful — and  none 
more  sure  to  be  influential  than  this. 

The  man  who  advances  opinions  in  private  diat 
he  woald  not  own  and  maintain  in  public  on  suita- 
ble occasions,  should  not  consider  himself  a  free 
man.  He  may  make  a  portion  of  the  free  Ameri- 
can publio,  but  he  is  not  a  free  American  citixen. 
To  crouch  before  the  multitude  is  as  debasing  as 
to  erouoh  before  the  monareh.  A  jentiment  may 
be  in  itself  right  or  wrong — good  or  bad ;  to  with- 
hold it  through  fear  is  almost  necessarily  bad. 
That  this  riiould  have  become  a  national  error  in  a 
free  people  is  certainly  remarkable.  It  would 
seem  as  if  some  of  the  old  leaven  whi^  we  re- 
nounced, must  still  linger  among  us.    May  it  die 

the  death ! 

**  H«  Is  tha  freeman  wbom  the  tnUh  maket  fret 

And  all  are  ilaTei  bandet.*' 


HOME. 


BT     S.     D.     ANDBftSOK. 


1 


HOHK,  home,  how  brightly  on  the  pilgrim's  way 
Bums  the  pare  sanli^  of  that  happy  spot, 
Be  it  a  palaoa  dome  or  peasant's  cot : 
How  on  the  care-worabeart  is  shed  that  ray 
By  memory's  power,  when  be  is  &r  astray. 
ta  distant  climes,  bow  comes  each  kind  word  back 
A  mother's  love  baa  ipoken^o'ar  oar  traok. 


A  sister's  smile  Ughts  op  a  parsr  day 
And  icatten  o'er  our  pfttb  a  thoosaad  Howeis 
To  breathe  their  pacfume  In  this  desert  wild, 
'Til  wa  Bia  onee  again  a  earalats  child, 
Amid  the  greennem  of  oar  native  bowers. 
Home,  home,  the  only  spot  upon  thb  earth. 
Where  k»ve  and  troth  preserve  their  Eden-birth. 
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GOOD  NIGHT!  GOOD  NIGHT! 

FOBTBT  BT  JOANNA  BAXLLIB.  MXTSZO  BT  MZ88  ANNB  8L0MAN. 


Temp*  iii«li«        A 
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GOOD  NIGHT!  GOOD  NIGHT! 
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9^  '"vq 
outtho  pUaioroi 


of      thtt     day,    And 
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flee'i 


de  -  -  vpita, 


'  It  noedf    muit       be         good       night ;  good 
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9d.  TSRSB. 

The  lady  in  her  coxtained  bed, 

The  herdsmaD  in  his  wattled  shed. 

The  clansman  in  the  heatherod  hall, 

Sweet  sleep  be  with  you  one  and  all. 

We  part  in  hope  of  days  as  bright 

Am  this  now  gone;  goodnight,  good  night. 


3d.  VSK8X. 
Sweet  sleep  be  with  us,  one  and  all ; 
And  if  npon  its  stillness  fall 
The  visions  of  a  busy  brain, 
We*ll  have  onr  pleasures  o*er  again, 
To  warm  the  heart  and  eharm  the  sight ; 
Gay  draanie  toall;  good  night,  good  nigM* 
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ADELINE. 


BT    SDWAED    J.     POETSft. 


Femh  ftom  thtt  world  of  dreams  tbon  art, 

A  wandorer  from  tbelr  brig httpherM  ttnyed : 
Arooad  thy  brow,  aad  on  thy  heart, 

The  epiriti  of  their  •pelle  have  played. 
Aad  torely,  in  thy  downward  Hif  ht, 

Thott*st  lingered  with  the  rainbow*B  ray ; 
Or  twined  in  wreathe  the  •uabeam's  Ughti 

To  iluiwer  their  femi  along  thy  way. 
Thou  oameet  with  the  ipring'i  fint  houn; 
I  eaw  thee  *mid  the  epnng*!  Iliit  flowen : 
60  pore,  10  bright,  methought  thon*dtt  qioke 
The  myitie  worde  their  sleep  that  broke. 

A  daWy  air  aronnd  thee  breathes ; 

80ft,  delicate  as  that,  whoee  toaeh 
The  busting  rose's  leaf  enwrsathes 

With  hoes  and  blooms  wo  prise  so  moeh. 
And  a  sweet  nraslo  *roaad  thee  strays, 

As  of  a  soft,  etheiial  wire, 


Some  quritoal  minstrel  sways, 

While  MTe  is  bending  o*er  the  lyte. 
But  yet,  a  pensive  simdow  lies 
AboTe  those  gentle,  gleaming  eyos, 
That,  while  thoo  seem'st  of  hesTeo,  to  earth 
Resigns  the  raptnre  of  thy  Mrth. 

And  thou  art  gating,  silently, 

Into  that  shadowy  world  of  dreams, 
Till  thon  hut  eaoght  the  ecstasy, 

That  glows  within  lu  spirit's  gleaau. 
And  on  thy  hashed,  yet  bonnding  batit, 

Break  the  deep  mysteries  of  that  sphere. 
Whose  light,  all  gentJo  as  thon  art, 

Those  snnny  eyelids  softly  wear. 
Beoee  all  the  pensive  rays  that  twina 
Above  that  shadowy  brow  of  thine! 
And  bonce  each  spirit's  silent  thrall. 
Where  those  rtststlem  beama  suiy  Iklll 


STANZAS. 


BT    S.    C.    B.     THOXSOir. 


*'Lifeisbot 
A  trial  time 


a  wearinees, 

of  pain.— Whitthe. 
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No !  lift  is  not  (*  a  wearinees, 

A  trial  time  of  paia,'* 
For  it  hath  moeh  of  lovolinees 

To  brighten  serrow*s  ehahi. 
R  cannot  be  that  lilb  was  given 

For  nought  bat  grief  and  wo, 
A  radiant  beam  is  shed  flom  heateft 

To  light  onr  path  below. 

Bomething  of  power  there  surely  dwoila 

•  In  natore's  rich  domain, 

To  stir  the  depths  of  onr  heart's  deep  calls, 

Untingad  with  anght  of  pain* 
The  masie  of  the  summer  streams. 

The  marmnrs  of  the  ssa, 
ArsBweeCas  those  wa  hear  in drsams 

Of  mystic  melody. 

Thebeaiitifal  and  gloriovs  sky, 

(The  poet's  pleasnrs-gronnd,) 
With  all  its  burning  slan  on  high, 

In  myriads  cinstering  *rovnd, 
Looks  down  npon  ns  from  above, 

With  kind  and  soothing  power, 
And  casts  a  spell  of  peaoo  a>d  lova» 

O'er  peeslsn's  vUdeA  hour. 
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Onr  lift  is  like  that  varying  beavoo. 

As  cbangefnl  and  as  bright ; 
Sunshine  and  stars  to  ns  are  given 

To  chase  away  the  night; 
And  if,  at  times,  our  sky's  o'ereast, 

The  clouds  will  pam  away, 
And  Joy's  bright  sun  shine  forth  at  last 

In  one  undonded  raj. 

Witbfai  the  hearu  of  Christiaa  ftieads, 

A  ftaat  of  ftobng  Ues, 
With  whieh  a  kindred  s|4rit  blends 

In  8tm,  unbroken  ties  ,* 
A  parent's  love,  that  chaogeth  not, 

AlTectloo'i  gentle  tone. 
Ay,  life  hath  many  **  a  snnny  spot " 

Of  price  ustold— uokoowB. 

And  when  all  earthly  joys  are  far. 
And  fate  seems  dark  and  drear, 
Beltgion's  then  a  goUiag  star 

To  light  our  pathway  bore. 
Then  say  not  life's  aU  wsoHnss*, 

Without  one  ligbtsome  ray, 
For  it  hath  many  things  to  bless 

And  ahaer  ns  on  our  way. 


^^^^^^^ 
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OUR    ENGRAVINGS. 

{See  the  Platet.) 


Of  the  first  we  need  say  nothing.  It  commends 
itself  to  every  American  by  its  sabject — Christ  bless- 
ing the  children — and  to  every  lover  of  the  fine 
arts  as  a  beautifiil  mezzotint.  About  that  we  feel 
assured  there  will  not  be  two  opinions.    Neither 

subject  nor  execution  need  any  aid  from  editorial 
pen. 

Our  second  engraving  represents  a  more  novel 
and  less  familiar  subject — a  Raree  Show,  at  Lin- 
Sin-Choo,  some  snug  little  village  in  the  "  Central 
Flowery  Kingdom."  Presuming  that  the  engra- 
ving is  a  faithfiil  representation  of  the  scene  it  pro- 
fesses to  represent,  we  opine  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  exhibition  collects  a  greater  number  of  portly, 
substantial,  jolly  faced  adults,  than  any  "  outside 
barbarian"  could  attract  by  a  similar  display. 
Do  not  suppose  however  that  we  make  this  obser- 
vation disparagingly.  No  doubt  in  their  excessive 
devotion  to  the  fine  arts  and  science  they  desire 
liberally  to  patronize  the  mechanical  arts,  or  per- 
haps the  scene  was  sketched  before  the  time  of  the 
war  between  the  Chinese  and  the  E<nglisb, 
and  the  cunning  fellow  with  the  smirk  on  his  fiice, 
while  he  pulls  the  strings,  by  placing  his  puppets  in 
belligerent  attitude  has  caught  the  gale  of  popu- 
lar favor,  and  the  eager  rotund  citizens  are  learn- 
ing from  those  Lilliputian  automatons  how  to  fulfill 
the  Son  of  Heaven's  imperial  orders  and  drive 
the  invading  barbarians  into  the  outside  wvters. 

Yet  those  globular  faces  indicate  no  warlike 
propensities.  Far  from  it.  They  are  the  very 
impersonation  of  contented  self-complacency  and 
inglorious  ease ;  and,  with  all  deference  to  Messrs 
Cushing,  Fletcher  Webster,  and  other  friends  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  they  do 
not  indicate  any  precocity  of  intellect.  Doubtless 
they  are  "  jolly  good  fellows  all,"  fond  of  fiin  and 
good  living,  delighting  themselves  by  way  of 
amusement  with  raree  shows,  while  the  **  golden 
lilies,"  or  little  footed  dears  at  home  are  prepar- 
ing choice  fQorsels  of  deer  sinews,  roofe  of  the 
mouths  of  hogs,  sharks*  fins  &c.,  &c.  In  the  fore- 
ground,  on  the  showman's  right  hand,  stands  a  sub- 
stantially built  Chinaman,  who  seems  as  though  he 
could  swallow  a  bird's  nest  without  winking.  And 
there,  too,  is  our  former  acquaintance  little  Chubbee- 
Cheek,  enjojring  the  fun  as  much  as  any  Kwang- 
Clang  or  Gin  Sling  among  them,  a  raree  show 
himself  in  the  way  of  breadth  of  beam  and  solidity 
of  form. 

And  there,  too,  is  one  of  those  identical  Coolies 


tf. 


of  whom  we  heard  Mr.  Webster  say  that  a  passer 
through  the  streets  is  constantly  in  danger  of  losing 
an  eye,  or  being  knocked  down,  by  the  bamboos 
on  which  they  carry  their  burdens ;  for  no  beasts 
of  burden,  except  buffaloes  to  plough  the  rice 
fields,  are  known  in  Southern  China,  the  popula- 
tion being  too  dense  to  supply  them  with  food. 
Everything  is  done  by  human  labor.  There  are 
no  wheeled  vehicles,  except  wagons  driven  by  sails, 
in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Empire. 

We  suspect  too  that  he  with  his  back  this  way 
is  one  of  another  class  thus  described  by  that  gen- 
tlemen. "Every  beggar  is  provided  with  some 
instrument  that  makes  a  disagreeable  noise — two 
wooden  clappers,  or  a  small  gong,  or  at  all  events 
a  most  villainous  voice,  with*  any  or  all  of  which 
they  go  along  the  streets,  and  selecting  at  will  a 
shop,  enter  and  begin  to  sing,  or  beat  their  gongs, 
or  bamboos,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  owner, 
and  the  complete  prohibition  of  more  decent  cus- 
tomers, and  here  they  are  allowed  by  law  and 
oustom  to  remain  beating  and  singing,  till  they 
receive  the  cash. 

"  If  the  shopkeeper  is,  as  most  Chinamen  are* 
blest  with  that  fortitude  which  is  a  good  remedy 
for  evils  when  there  is  no  other,  and  lets  them  beat 
till  they  are  tired,  they  lie  down  before  the  coun- 
ter, and  forget  their  woes  in  deep  awhile,  and  then 
up  and  beat  again.  It  is  a  trial  of  patience  be- 
tween the  two.  The  beggar  holds  on  as  long  as 
he  can,  hoping  the  shopkeeper  will  be  aggravated 
to  the  amount  requisite  ;  the  shopkeeper  sits  with 
the  utmost  apparent  indifierence,  to  let  the  beggar 
see  he  has  no  chance.  Meanwhile  the  beggar  is 
losing  time,  and  the  shopkeeper  customers. 

"  If  the  shopkeeper  pays  at  an  early  period  of  the 
visitation,  he  may  get  rid  of  one  infliction  only  to 
make  way  for  another.  If  he  keeps  one  pretty 
bearable  plague,  he  is  secure  against  others,  and 
may  get  up  a  reputation  for  invincibility  and  stoic- 
ism, that  will  protect  him  in  future.  So  there 
they  sit,  shopkeeper  and  beggar,  the  one  doing 
his  worst  to  annoy,  and  the  other  his  best  not  to 
notice  it,  till  one  or  the  other  gives  in." 

Funny  people,  the  Chinese,  with  their  shaven 
heads  and  long  pigtails  which  we  should  think 
would  be  rather  a  troublesome  appendage  in  a 
rough-and-tumble  engagement ;  yet,  probably,  they 
would  think  some  of  our  Broadway  beaux  quite  as 
peculiar  in  style,  and  possibly  some  of  us — ^mean- 
ing our  readers  and  ourselves— think  so  too. 
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FAREWELL    TO   THE   FLOWERS. 


BT     MRS.     L.    H.     SiaOUKNBT. 


Oo  to  jour  poaoofnl  net, 

Friendf  of  &  brif  htor  hour, 
Jewels  on  youthful  beauty*!  breast, 

Lights  of  the  hall  and  bower ! 
Well  have  ye  done  your  part 

Fair  children  of  the  sky, 
We'll  keep  your  memory  in  our  heart 

When  low  in  dust  ye  lie. 

Vour  gladness  in  our  joy, 

Your  smile  beeide  our  way, 
Your  gentle  service  round  the  bed, 

Of  sickness  and  decay  ; 
Your  rainbow  on  the  clouds, 

Your  sympathy  in  pain. 
We'll  keep  the  memory  of  your  deeds 

Until  we  meet  again. 

East— Aom  the  blosh  of  lore,— 

KesI— from  the  blight  of  care, 
From  the  sweet  nursing  of  your  bods, 

And  fiom  the  nipping  air. 
Rest-'ftx>m  the  fever-thint 

Of  summer's  noontide  heat, 
From  coiling  worm,  and  rifling  hand, 

That  vexed  your  lone  retrreat. 


If  e'er  ye  thrilPd  with  pride, 

When  the  admirer  knelt. 
Or  on  the  lowly  look'd  with  scorn, 

Which  man  for  man  hath  felt, 
If  through  your  bosom  pure, 

Hath  aught  like  evil  flow'd, 
(Since  folly  may  with  angob  dwell,) 

Rest  from  that  painful  load. 

But  not  witlugrief  or  fear, 

Bow  down  the  drooping  head, 
de»--in  the  chamber  of  your  birth, 

Your  dying  couch  is  spread. 
Go,  strong  in  faith,  ye  flowers. 

Strong  in  your  guileless  trust. 
With  the  returning  birds  to  rise 

Above  imprisoning  dust. 

Hear  we  a  whisper  low, 

From  withering  leaf  and  bell  t 
"  Our  life  hath  been  a  draam  of  love 

In  garden  or  in  dell ! 
Yet  wintry  sleep  we  hail, 

And  till  the  trump  shall  swell. 
That  wakes  us  on  the  vernal  mom, 

Sweet  friends,  a  sweet  farewell.'* 


BOOKS    OF    THE    MONTH. 


In  order  to  make  room  for  the  index,  title  page,  Itc,  for 
the  present  volume,  without  abridging  unnecessarily  the 
amount  of  reading  matter  by  our  valued  contributors,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  merely  announcing  the  titles  of 
books  received  since  our  last  With  the  commencement  of 
the  next  volume  vre  propose  introducing  a  change  into  this 
department  of  our  magazine  which  we  think  will  please  our 
readers.  The  books  mentioned  below,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  will  be  "  taken  from  the  table  and  acted  upon  '*  in  the 
Mxt  number. 

MKeiKa.  Harpsr  ki  Bkotrksa  have  sent  us  General 
Gteen's  Mier  Expedition,  octavo,  with  steel  engravings; 
Dr.  Wolfi^s  Mission  to  Bokhara,  do.  do. ;  Dr.  Durbin's  Obser- 
vations in  the  East,  two  volumes,  with  numerous  plates ; 
Webster's  Domestic  Economy,  complete  in  one  thick  octavo 
volume ;  Blair's  Sermons ;  Nos.  1, 2  and  3  of  Morse's  Atlas  of 
Gerographic  Maps ;  39, 40  and  41  of  the  Pictorial  Bible ;  1  and 
9  of  the  superb  illustrated  edition  of  the  Wandering  Jqw» 
revised  translation ;  the  Illustrated  Shakspeare,  &c.  Blc. 

From  MxsaKs.  Willbt  It  Putmax  we  have  received 
Hnzlitt's  Table  Talk,  second  series,  part  1 ;  Selections  from 
Taylor,  Louth,  Barrow,  Hall,  Fuller,  &c.,  edited  by  Basil 
Montague ;  Twins  and  Hooit,  by  Martin  Farquhar  Tnpper ; 
Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  the  Comic  writers ;  Autobiography  of 
Benvanuto  Cellini,  tnuulatad  by  Roecoe,  and  the  Vicar  of 


Wakefield,  being  volumee  of  their  exoallant  library  of  choiee 
readi  ng ;  and  the  Mysteries  of  Tobacco. 

From  RoBKRT  Cahtkr,  Newton's  Life  an^  Letters,  in  one 
handsome  octavo ;  the  Lord  oar  Shepherd,  by  Sev.  Mr. 
Stevenson  ;  Memoirs  of  John  D.  Lockwood ;  a  Book  for  the 
Sabbath  md  My  Grandparents. 

From  PiiMB  &  BcROKse,  Autobiography  of  AUeri. 
From  Sa.xto!(  &  HuwTiMOTOM,  Wilson's  Lights  and  Sha- 
dows of  Scottish  Life. 

From  Sr^ifrosD  Sl  Swokdi,  Reoords  of  a  Good  Man" 
Lifb;  Lady  Mary ;  Religion  as  seen  through  the  Cbuiefa,  and 

Mellville's  Sermons. 

From  ZitBBft  k.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  succeeding  volumes  of 
their  Home  and  Traveller's  Library. 

From  SoRiM  At  Ball,  Philadelphia,  a  beautiful  complete 
edition  of  James  Montgomery's  jioetical  works — the  most 
elegant  and  beautiful  gift  book  we  have  yet  seen. 

Wo  have  also  received  the  Wrongs  of  American  Women, 
or  the  Elliott  Family,  by  Charles  Burdett,  E^. ;  Wreath  of 
Wild  Flowers,  an  annual  published  by  Edward  Walrr; 
a  new  edition  of  the  Pimm's  Progress,  with  an  introduction 
^  l^  Stephen  B.  Wickens,  and  FulflUment  of  Froj^ecy,  a  very 
valuable  work,  also  by  Mr.  Wickens. 


NOTICE   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thi  following  articles  are  accepted :  Thoughts  in  a  Gallery  of  Statuary,  9lg* — Amaranth — A  Legend  of  Cologne — ^Tbe 
Poet's  Prayer — Columbia's  Call — Lilland — Warren — Life  Assurance — Frederica  Bremer — ^New  Year's  Day— The  Crystal 
Spring— Dark  Eyed  Mary— The  Hopes  of  Eartli— To  Mary— The  Abandonment  of  Moscow.  We  assure  our  patrons  that 
a  rich  treat  is  in  store  for  them. 
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itors,         187 

Grace  Linden,  by  Fanny  Forrester     11,  59,  115 
Hilda  Silverling  by  Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child,      169 

Katrine's  Punishment,  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Steele,  1 

Literary  Ladies  ;  or,  a  Peep  at  a  Blue,  by 

Emily  Ames,  ....      260 

My  Youth's  best  Friend,  by  one  of  the  Ed- 
itors,        .....        36 
My  Neighbor's  Garden,  by  Miss  C.  Louisa 

M.  Brawner,  .  .  .  .106 
Mount  Vernon,  by  one  of  the  Editors,  .  139 
Mozart's  First  Visit  to  Paris,  by  Mrs.  E. 

F.  Ellett, 165 

Married  Life,  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Butler,  .        .179 
Moses  Commanding  the  Water  out  of  the 

Rock,  by  one  of  the  Editors,  234 

Notices  to  Correspondents,  46,  93,    141, 

192,  240,  284 
Nelly  the  iTag  Gatherer,  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  But- 
^  ler, 224 

Our  English  Visitors,  by  Wm.  Kirkland,        49 


^J^  Sinecures,  or  Parson  Thatcher's  Day,  by 

^  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland,      ...        22 

)     The  Baron  and  his  Ne|»hew,  by  the  author 

)  of  the » Widow  of  Bruges,"    .        .  7 

{     The  Iriah  Heart,  by  Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child,        17 


The  Will,  or  how  much  does  that  make,  by 

Robert  A.  West,  ...        25 

Tales    of  Irish    Superstition,    by    John 
Brougham : — 

The  Morning  Dream,  29 

The  Fairy  Circle,  153 

The  Fortune  Teller,  255 

The  Poet,  by  R.  Tngraham.      ...        35 

The  Music  of  America,  by  Miss  Augusta 

Browne, 37 

The  Mandarin's  Pavilion,  by  one  of  the 

Editors, 39 

The  Perfect  Wife,  by  T.  S.  Arthur,           .        67 
The  Sisters,  a  Sketch,  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  But- 
ler,         71 

The     Persecuted    Philosopher,    by    P.     . 

Hamilton  Myers     ....        79 
The  Crusader's  Tale,  by  Edward  J  Porter,        83 
The  Heart's  Misgivings,  by  one  of  the  Ed- 
itors,        86 

The  Circulating  Library,    by  Robert  L. 

Wade,   ......        87 

Thoughts  on  the  Poets,  by  H.  T.  Tucker- 
man,      91 

The  Schoolmaster,  by  Miss  Martha  Rus- 
sell,         97 

The  Witch  Capruahe,  by  Mre.  E.  F.  Ellett,  1 1 1 
The  Phrygian  Slave,  by  Miss  M.G.Quincy,  131 
The  Friend  in  Adversity,  by  one  of  the 

Editors, 141 

The  Divine  Origin  of  Music,  by  Miss  Au- 
gusta Browne,  .        145,218,269 
The  Sculptor  of  Venice,  by  E.  J.  Porter,       159 
The  Surrender  of  Yorktown,  by  one  of  the 

Editors, 185 

The  Beloved  Tune,  Fragments  of  Life  in 
Small  pictures,  by  Mrs.  L.  Maria 

Child, .193 

The  Vision  and  creed  of  Piers  Ploughman, .,,     ^ 
by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland,        .         .       197 
The  Philosophy  of  a  Ball  room,  by  H.  E.  F. 
Author  of  a  Marriage  of  Conveni- 
ence, etc., 201 

The  Maiden's  Leap,  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellett,  205 
The  Beauty  of  Peace,  by  L.  Maria  Child,  251 
The  Withered  Heart,  by  Lilla  Herbert,  .  265 
Public  Opinion,  by  William  Kirkland,       .      273 
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A  Fragment,  by  Mary,     . 

A  Song,  by  Mrs.  Carter, 

A  Mother's  I  rayer  in  Illneae,  by  Mrs 
Frances  S.  Osgood, 

A  Remembrance,  by  Mrs.  Frances' S.  Os- 
good, .... 

A  Husband's  Tribate  to  an  Album,  by 
Robert  A.  West, 

BUghted  Hope,  by  Miss  Rebecca  J.  De 
Grove,  .... 

Care,  by  Aieph,        .... 

Death  in  a  Storm,  by  Rev.  Francis  A 
West, 

Epigram  • 

Ebue  Fugaces,  by  Robert  A.  West, 

Eugenio,  by  C.  S 

Fragments  from  the  History  of  Arabella 
Stuart,  by  Miss  Jane  C.  Hopkins, 

Farewell  to  the  P'lowers,  by  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Sigourney,      

God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  Fainting 
Earth,  by  A.  M.  Ide  Jr., 

Home,  by  Samuel  B.  Pattison, 

I  Love  a  lowly  Lassie,  by  Miss  Mary  L 
Lawson,         .... 

Lines  to  L.  E.  L.  by  Henry  A.  Ciark. 
Let  there  be  Light,  by  Minerva  Catlin, 
Lady  Jane,  A  Song,  by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Osgood 
Lake  Michigan  at  Night,  by  M        e, 

Man's  image  in  Woman's  Heart  by  Henry 
Morl'ord,        .... 

Music  from  Heaven,  by  Miss  Augusta 
Browne,         .... 

My  Birth  Day,  by  Mary, 

My  Boyhood's  Home,  by  R.  Ingraham, 

Nightly  Musings,  by  Joseph  T,E.  Davis 

Niagara,  by  Anna  Saltus, 

Night,  by  Robert  A.  West, 

Night  Fancies,  by  Mrs.  Carter, 

Oh  wear  forme  no  sable  hue,  by  Mrs.  Anna 

Cora  Mowatt, 
Other  Days,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Wood, 
Running  Away,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney 
Retrospection,  by  Park  Benjamin, 
Smiles,  by  Arthur  Morrell, 
Spring  time  on  the  Western  Praires,  by  J 

McCleland  Jr., 
Stanzas,  by  R.  A.  W.       .        .        . 
Stanzas  by  Robert  A  West, 
Song — On  the  banks  of  the  Kennebeck,  by 

Arthur  Morreit, 
Stanzas,  by  Mrs.  D.  Ellen  Goodman, 
"     by  R.  A.  W.  .        . 

Song,  by  0.  H.  Mildeberger,     . 
Stanzas,  by  Robert  A.  West, 
To  Sybil,  by  Mrs.  Frsnces    .  Osgood, 
The  Wish  of  the  Weary  Woman,  by  Mrs 

L.  H.  Sigourney,  . 
To  a  Hummer  Bird,  by  Mary  Belleville, 
To  a  child  reading  the  Bible,  by  L.  B.  M 
The  Twilight  Hour,  by  F.  C.  Woodworthj 
The  Keen,  by  H.  P.  Grattan,  , 
The  Favorite  Song,  by  Edward  J.  Porter, 
The  Widow's  Child,  by  Miss  A.  Blackwelt, 
The  Warrior,  by  Henry  A.  Clark, 
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The  Court  of  Death,  by  J.  B.  Taylor, 

To  Lake  Ontario,  by  M.  C.  Hill, 

To  the  Evening  Star,  by  Jerome  A.  May 

bie. 
The  Unforgotten,  by  Mrs.'  D.  Ellen  Good 

roan 

To  an  Old  Friend,  by  Mra.  D.  Ellen  Good 

man, 

To  a  Transplanted  Flower,  by  Henry  A 

Ciark, 

The  Bachelor's  Ditty,  by  E.  T.  W.  S. 
The  Duenna,  A  Legend  of  Spain,  by  H 

P.  Grattan,  .         ... 

The  Poetic  Wreath,  by  Henrietta  Anbins, 
The  P  romise  made  to  me,  by  Mrs  C.  Louisa 

Mills, 

The  Prairie  on  Fire,  by  George  P.  Morris, 

The  Victim  of  the  Deep,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Si- 
gourney,        .        .        .        .        . 
Twenty  Five,  by  Thorden, 
The  Blind  Boy,  by  O.  H.  Mildeberger, 
The  Italian  Bioy,  by  one  of  the  Editors, 

Visions  in  a  Library,  by  the  author  of  Pen 
and  Ink  Sketches, 

Waldgrave's  Lament,  by  Frances  C.  Wood- 
worth,  

Where  doth  thy  Spirit  Dwell?  by  Mrs.  D. 
Ellen  Goodman,    .        .        .        . 
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To  my  Friend."— Words  by  A.  J.  H.  Doganne, 
Music   by  Herrman  S   Saroni. 
While  through  the  Toilsome  roads  of  Life."— 
Music  by  Miss  Atme  Sloman,  Words  by  Hiss 
Frances  B.  Sutton. 

Wake  Lady  Mine."— Poetry    by  Mrs.  Robert 
Balmanno,  Music  by  Miss  Augusta  Browne. 
The      Gondolier.**— Poetry     by     Miss     Eliza 
Ritchie,  Music  by  Miss  Anne  Sloman. 
German    Air    with    variations    for  the  Piano 
Forie,  by  Miss  Auguste  Browne, 
Good  Night!  Good*  Night !  *'— Poetry  by 
Joanna  Baillie ;    Music  by   Miss  Anne 
Sloman, 280 

STEEL  ENGRAVINGS— LINE  AND  MEZ- 
ZOTINT. 

My  Youth's  Best  Friend —  A  Mezzotint. 

Pavilion  and  Gardens  of  a  Mandarin — Line 

Fashions — Colored — Four  Figures. 

The  Heart's  Misgivings — Line. 

Columbia  Bridge — Line. 

Fashions — Five  Figures — Colored, 

The  Friend  iir  Adversity — Mezzotint. 

Mount  Vernon — Line. 

Fashions — Colored — Four  Figures 

Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den — Mezzotinl, 

The  British  Surrendering  their  arms  to  Gener-» 
al  Washingtcn  after  their  defeat,  York  town  Va. 
Oct.,  1781— Line. 

Fashions — Four  Figures-^Colored. 

Moses  Commanding  the  Water  out  of  the  Rock 
— Mezzotint. 

The  White  Mouse — Line 

Fashions — Colored — Four  Figures. 

Suffer  Little  Children  to  come  unto  me — Mez- 
zotint. «' 

Raree  Show  at  Lin-Sin-Choo-^Line. 

Fashions — Four  Figures — ^Colored. 
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